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Kntorfad  R‘^?r4i«)?  id  Act  of  Ojftzr^v  *>•  thy  v*fcY 
i>y  ttnwf  ait#)  brother*,  hi  tiit*  <ierK*i»  Qmoc 
<x t tiie  niytdcl  v'ourl  of  tfie  Uultird  State's  far  the 
Southern  DlMfict  of  New  York. 
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Johannisbe.bg  shines  far  and  wide 
Amid  the  verdant,  liowing  sea; 

Its  white  walls  glancing  o’er  the  tide 
Which  rolls  it*  long-ridged  billows  free 
To  RuDESHEm’a  rich  slanting  plain. 
Rocking  with  rubied,  furrowed  wave, 
Where  leafy  heavens  shed  golden  rain. 
Swelling  the  floods  that  kiss  and  lave 
The  feet  of  yonder  castle  boar, 

Whose  shadow  darkens  all*  the  shore. 


Above  the  river’s  hurrying  swirl, 

Cliff-anchored  Rjieinstein  lifts  its  walls; 
Her  kingly  banners  there  unfurl, 

And  turret  unto  turret  culls; — 

A mimic  show  of  feudal  state. 

With  d’cmjrm , barbican  and  keep> 

Wbero  toy4fke  tower  and  modern  gft ts 
Wm  o’er  the.  piled  ami  well-made  *reep 
AVbeic  warders  show  Wge  stoned  wealth. 
And  share  the  gain®  they  take  by  sfealih 


Ci>vw  jwssssid  by  banks,  mw  ^en 

With  foliage,  Imiwlw  n&Mte  brown 

jjppfo  1 1<  rim.  b.'i-'invu;  w*#i 

With  lotted  ng  limit?  wad  ** orm -swc-fit  croirt v. 
Old  mins,  i.liriiugh  whose  creviced  oge 
Bui. hie  quaint  tides  iwid  legends  pray. 

Or  shake  their  waning  srrength  with  rage 
At  steam-steeds  rushing  last  nwiu  ; 

Like  beturddd  guest*,  strayed  fn.m  the  1‘ast. 
And  ’mid  chntfged  sexeies  beavililered  east. 
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At  B\£HA!UCft  the  Pilgrims  stray 
Through  fields  of  nans  ■ utr^-u  cw  high  ; 
Wfcer**  kvvhUovv*  skim  at  rf»4SP.  ofduyy 
Their  spread  wiii#*  i if* Mining  rip  the  sfey 
Straight'  slender  tiutagmi*  drink  \\iv  light, 
Spring  in  Urn  air  »mi  fix  then*  gnsc— 
With  weihent  coign*  and  shafts  hedlgkr  — 
Bright  relic*  of  those  earlier  (Jays 
When  pirms  ruhher>\  dying,  ga  w. 

Their  ihviftlesa  wealth  their  HntU  to 


Ttyn  CuLKtles— Pfai/  and  Gotf  srKT^- 
W*tnh  o’er  the  foaming,  la  rmtioug  ftdv  :- 
Tw  armed  anti  Sleepiest*  *#Virineri,, 

'Exit  waiting  for  the  chitrft&Hi  * hruh% 
Who* — floating  down  with  silken  Ml, 

An*1  music  pnising  with  t.(o;  our— 

Was-  and  horn,  a captive  pale. 

For  weighty  vengeance— where  no  ildwV 
Admits  or  Hght  or  armed  surprise, 

Or  hope,  or  tdmrige,  or  Man^yed  skies. 
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On  ^rm'&n&HfrS  shattered  wWfrif  tfe  Vijnset  fling* 

Its  arrowy  beuttiy,  Glinting  With  t>*.l  fife 
Their  mossed  and  mouldering  strength,  where  $iU  and  *rtf£ 
Tlic*  cowled  and  monkish  awl.  Below  the  $pive 
Of  village  church,  touched  by  h parting  my, 

Looks  downward  on  a gathering  peasant  throng 
Returning  10  their  homes  by  varied  way, 

Repeating  high  this  joymtft,  choral  Song 
Which  Echo  oft  renews  o'er  listening  vale  and  deli. 
Q.uich-fhrobblng  on  the  air — as  throbs  an  evening  hell. 


TniS  COW-HJKRI>S'  SW 
OiU 

Sing  not  to  us  of  blood- red  wine, 

>5  or  Bacchus  praise  m druukeu  song  ; 

Tire  baken  chaplets  we  entwine 

Arc  hers  to  whom  ihtv  wd)  hidOtf.g 

ur  : 

The  honxsst  (Vw— the  creamy  (\»w  ;S 
Fur  her  w.*  mis*  f0it  '»•■»**<  Utfaj 
for  her  iW  milk- white  flag,  w*  Wo 
For  her  we  -.tech  our  +i  owing  hair 
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. 7V</,  ; .v*,w  ^ ^ - ‘ .;/V 

Ini  TrniilUemrjg;  cups  >l<xt  orders  flm$ 

Th»m  kmu&i  »xH‘t)pk  and  pneele^  health  ; 

To  her  eoblt  pattern,  p'rame  vre  *tng  J ^ v/f\,  „ 
Who  to  4ur ,hc«irtti»:  hnfl^AnUimiiig  Health  , 
CT#w.-  y ; V • . 

The  pemni  Cow—ihs  hr»ght-e^«l  Cow • 

• CfcMjrtV  w&  be*  'X‘& 

$(?nd  opt  <>rir  vou-i/4  oft  Uie  gjile^ 

And  ehafit  thifc  5'im»uSi  of  I he  pail 

Prom  i4o^onii«i  jnendo^  * tut  tv  fieids 

^ HOt  her  >ohie* 

Aiul  to  Mt  CvM-ll 

:-r'v :•'■,■/  w^fl  cto>u  Jmr  m our  grnteful  horat*. 

0Mhfoi,  1 V . * ‘ ,v  \ • , , , 

The  thoughtful  Gov— the  generous  /'W. 

; !f.*  her  wo  bring  the  budding  hough, 

Hinding  tyith  joy  her  ttjytih  hum 
Wins  gladden^  night  and  morvi. 


A heap  of  ruh\*r-*&l  am.1  hoar! 

A hurt&k  of  the  fruitful  Pn*t! 

Such  nre  t|*v  .(&  M*eet  Sr,  OpiAU  J 

So  .UpbiSf Li:h  oil  mi.  path  •.*  en*t. 
Within  yvhoae  tlungeoh  iV.aH.if.  were  wtfmjghf 

(*r<rn«fc>  VI  wt  ftfypajl  hn  term.  ihouvlo — 


’!  •• 

• ‘C**  <hi  *mu* 

Ao Avv*>£:v**a  >?>  H iuc 


YvwA  >3<3y  frtt*KH’  nV^ 

S#aS$:  Y^i'Anv  ,e>e  ' >/Urud 

8w*V  A if  $v»Y  i»  . 

^•b>\s  >r  %>h;  PfoJ  4*A>  • .f  :•? 

u*#  >W^:v; v-'.  ’Ay 

s’r\  v 

••.  ■ Awfo  •iw*,  # . $%*•<*$: 4^$], : 

l pi  '■  ■ "■ 


I>6  c^uiicu '*Wiu'fcb;  t&atf*  he*  ^iivc^>S«t»hcd  m****;^ 
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0>r  the  JeveJ  current  kk&Ei#  la*m?  tfondtt'itifi.,  fair? 

lake  a simset  doud  in  sutntngr,  on  *df«s§t\iiag  aiVy 

With  it*  hfirttished  towers  and  bafroAs  |f«  baimiergd  sfute  arid  pride, 
W&b  fantastic  ^ gjhtfiftett  :-;7yV^;7  f ••><;>  • 

Bheatfred  iu  strong  and  stony  armor  for  she  looks  mtf\  tranced  gaze, 

VV  the  pbtius  emhoss^d  and  pearly,  piled  veil ti  *b*sa<-e*' of  corn  and  maize 

Looking  oat  bpoo  of  sprint*, 

Braided  through  the  hi  aut?4  ift  our  yammer  drtjgmsu. 

Out  tippa  f)?e  ryif-fcroifeir  himdeuv  nandAling  the  and  )dll^ 


0ritt  frpriri  the  shining  river,  hastening  from  cradle  coW. 

Irr  tSte  Utp  uf  Alpine  winter  where  flock*.  Icy  Dnihldy 

At4  the  lahgh  of  struggling  water*  trzfiiM  hr  fhnif  icy.  Uror 
Ami  the  .chamois  hind  the  snow  cliffs  freely  robins;  and  safe  returns; : 

Looking  out  upon  the  meadowy,  set  m (wn#  of  golden  acjlg^ 

7i«id  v.iie  ipmiot  and  dim  eaihe.drrifc, ..:fp«5tngmg  <Vom  its  -irtuc-ri  mined  edge  ; 

GiHhnrittfc  hs  ft  prondly  marches,  on  -way, 

Htates  und  ftrnpiTe$i  fair  and  tkwy,  founded  ut  the  peep  of  day; 

Folding  in  fra  wide  ecubhicr>— in  its  glittering,  jeweled  anna 
( . ?r‘I}y  Tn^urimi^  i&wVtf  mu#  cities,  cottage  meek  arid  'bosky  farra/? ; 

Till  ai  Wt  with  h$xnUui  mnte'nres,  fiil)  it  Jenps  into  the  seat 

measures,  .onward  How  to  mystery 
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In  surly  grandeur  through  the  smokeless  air, 

Towring,  like  Tilnti  Pru?waV  f&rt  ftriurean, 
fjrwing^  her  hundred  arms  with  iron  fcimvW*  knit  • 

Itself  with  noUv  uproar  forcing  silences 

Upon  the  subject  Coiujsncl  wfueh  below 
Ueks  its  mailed  feet. 

And  jrct  open  thy  summit  gnm*  UnUt;NW>*Kmn:iN, 

A pjuiile  lie#  stranded,  like  rite  of  ttawer*. 

Upon  the  wintry  forehead  of  \l out  liianc, 

V trouts  of  beauty,  broidered  with  finite  red  hills 
Anil  varied  pomps  of  plains  edg*d  with  golden  grain. 
With  towns  ami  hamlets  deftly  wrought  in  c mining 
Rme  to  the  pleased  sense,  mom  ravishing  limn  dreams. 
Into  the  grimy  casemates,  black  and  sulphureous, 
frep  tho  Funny  eves  of  guidons,  as  children 
Climb  the  knee  and  look  into  the  furrowed  face 
Of  — From  out  the  far  horizon 

MoseRe  lead*  its  wnvy  lino  of  village* 

S*i  itt  the  emerald  rim  of  vine*,  to  meet  the  Itfjhlo: 


VM*v7 

■ > w . . 


mm 


£»RCfifiiii£jr$TCf'w. 


lint  hark  ! from  \df  those  vine-hung  fritfe 
^ 4^°n£  fragrant  spaces  (ills, — 
Sw.lii.^  end  rising  oVr  (he  Rhine 
As  rushes  in  the  cup  red  wine: 


SCVNG  OF  TTIK  MOSELLE. 

no 

Shout  not  to  me,  nor  boastful  tel], 

Ob  ye ! Who  for  from  the  Moselle, 

Im  tbit  H;>k  plains  torecer  dwejl  ■ 
* And  <Wry  grain, 

’M'bl.  tei  or  rain 

St  ant  harvest-  glean 

Wheat,  corn  or  bean. 
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jVfy  .h«*rt«?tr>it|p  tliroi- — tf*>  pnl^*  $£$1 

O'er  evm:  biriijif  :kt^bU  hth1  fell 

' . >;  Whom  purple  dnft<Mv 
l&Vch  summer  V>«r, 

Thy  fmtifc*  oHapltt* 

To  wondering  day;. 

. ■■  ' ■ 

(30 

At  vespers  mild  tits  ^ning:  bell 
Breaks  V?r  «<u-b  mPri|Hr  hitf  nnd  fall 
Of  thine,  »>h  «1*/>n'og<  gay  Mo^eiie ; 

Am\  Yi'Usge  timhi. 

■h  xnriles  arrayed* 

Wnlt  sunny  gianvo 

Wjjke.a  .§Oil£  umi  b:H)r<*. 


Then  gray,  good  men  old  tegemls  tell 
Of  wtm?  in  older  t1iiV3  M*£il 
Upon  the  bank*  of  our  Mobile-; 
Wteu.b«3!}J^  kniglii* 

In  mulled  • might. 
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MAGDALENA  RAY. 

PROBABLY  the  first  navigator  who  visited 
this  magnificent  hay  was  Fernando  de  1X1- 
!<Ml  After  an  exploration  of  the  Gulf  or  Sea 
of  Cortez,  in  !539,  he  directed  his  course  from 
Cap*  St.  Lucas  along  the  western  shore  of  the 
Peninsula,  touching  at  the  Bay  of  Magdale- 
na and  the  Islands  of  Margoerita  and  Orras. 
In  this  voyage  he  reached  the  latitude  of  30° 
north,  and  made  several  interesting  dtecover- 
ie«.  About  three  years  Inter  (1£42)  the  same 
bay  was  visited  by  the  famous  old  adventurer 
Juan  Rodriguez  Cabrillo,  who,  according  to 
Vanegfts,  gave  it  the  name  of  La  Magdalena. 
The  expedition  of  Sebastian  Viscaino.  in  1(502, 
resulted  in  a more  perfect  knowledge  of  its 
shores  and  harbors.  Although  the  narratives 
of  these  cut husiftsiic  old  navigators  abound  in 
exaggerated  accounts  of  what  they  saw,  there 


is  a remarkable  concurrence  of  testimony  in 
regard  to  the  sterility  of  the  coast.  It  is  rep- 
resented as  barren  and  forbidding  in  the  ex- 
treme. Tbnpiemndu,  in  his  account  of  the 
voyage  of  V.iscaino,  savs,  ‘‘They  could  get  no 
intelligence  of  any  water  except  in  a cavity 
among  the  rocks,  and  what  they  had  there  was 
excessively  bad, v The  only  place  now  known 
where  fresh  water  exists  among  the  rocks  is  on 
the  inner  side  of  Margucritn  Island,  about  three 
miles  back  from  the  Fhore.  This  is  exceeding- 
ly brackish,  and  can  only  be  used  for  drinking 
purposes  in  cases  of  great  extremity.  It  is 
probably  the  same  spring  referred  to  by  Tor- 
ijuemada. 

From  the  narrative  of  Viscaino’s  voyage  it 
would  appear  that  one  of  the  vessels,  the  Ctyi/- 
taM,  “being  alone  on  St.  Magdalen’s  Day,  the 
Father  Commissary  and  Father  Thomas  said 
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mass  ashore;  and  on  account  of  this  festival 
the  bay  was  called  La  Magdalena.”  How  it 
came  to  receive  the  same  name  from  Cabrillo, 
sixty  years  before,  the  good  Padre  Vanegas 
does  not  tell  us. 

Looking  at  the  vast  extent  of  this  bay,  the 
salubrity  of  its  climate,  and  the  placidity  of  its 
waters,  the  question  naturally  arises,  how  came 
it  to  pass  that  the  Jesuits  did  not  establish  mis- 
sions on  its  shores  ? We  undervalue  their  sa- 
gacity in  assuming  that  they  were  ignorant  of 
its  resources.  An  expedition  to  explore  it,  as 
a place  already  discovered  by  sea,  and  less  dif- 
ficult to  be  visited  by  land,  was  fitted  out  at 
Loreto  in  1719,  under  Father  Clemente  Guil- 
len, accompanied  by  Estevan  Rodriguez  Lo- 
renzo, with  an  escort  consisting  of  a party  of 
soldiers  and  three  bodies  of  native  Californi- 
ans, armed  after  the  fashion  of  the  country. 

“They  traveled,"  says  Venegas,  “twenty-live  days 
amidst  all  the  hardships  and  fatigues  naturally  to  be 
expected  in  such  a craggy  and  barren  country ; and 
the  Indians  every  where  taking  the  alarm  at  seeing  so 
many  strange  people  in  their  country,  rendered  it  nec- 
essary to  observe  the  greatest  order  and  circumspec- 
tion in  the  march.  At  last  they  came  to  Magdalena 
Bay,  which  lies  in  the  district  of  the  mission  of  San 
Luis  Gonzaga,  since  founded.  It  was  every  where 
sheltered  from  the  winds  by  lofty  mountains,  and 
about  half  a league  in  breadth,  running  np  the  coun- 
try toward  Cape  8t.  Lucas.  Near  this  arm  they  dis- 
covered a rancheria  of  Indians,  with  whom  by  means 
of  little  presents  they  entered  into  terms  of  peace  and 
amity.  On  inquiry  of  the  Indians  after  water  they 
were  informed,  and  their  own  searches  confirmed  their 
report,  that  the  only  fresh  water  thereabout  was  in  a 
well  dug  in  the  sand,  and  which  the  Indians  made  use 
ot  They  added  that  a neighboring  island  called  Santa 
Rosa,  which  they  frequently  visited,  afforded  a suffi- 
ciency of  water ; but  they  were  without  any  means  of 
crossing  the  channel  to  it;  neither  did  they  find  in 
the  bay  those  azure  shells,  or  appearance  of  the  pearl 
beds,  with  which  this  coast  was  said  to  abound.  It 
being  known  that  the  bay  had  two  entrances,  the  cap- 
^ tain  sent  some  of  his  men  to  reconnoitre  that  on  the 
south  side,  and  following  the  course  of  a brook,  ob- 
serve whether  the  other  arm  of  the  bay  which  forms 
the  harbor  called  del  Marquez  afforded  a watering- 
place.  In  this  survey  they  observed  at  a distance  the 
second  mouth  or  arm ; but  found  that  the  brook  be- 
fore its  joining  the  sea  ran  through  some  ponds  of 
brackish  water,  so  that  there  was  no  possibility  for 
ships  to  water  here.  This  discovery  Induced  them  to 
attempt  a survey  of  the  whole  tract;  but  in  some 
parts  the  inaccessible  rocks,  and  in  others  impassable 
marshes,  obliged  them  to  make  a circuit  to  the  ran- 
cheria called  San  Benito  de  Amy,  four  leagues  from 
the  sea,  where  the  Indians  gave  them  the  same  dis- 
couraging account  of  the  want  of  water  on  the  coast. 
Hero  all  the  people  met,  and  Father  Guillen  used  his 
utmost  endeavors  for  inducing  them  to  undertake  a 
survey  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  coast,  or  at  least 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  south.  But  the  captain 
and  soldiers  were  not  to  be  prevailed  upon,  and  the 
Indians,  after  such  discouraging  circumstances,  In- 
sisted on  returning  to  Loreto." 

Thus  we  see  why  no  settlement  of  white  peo- 
ple has  ever  been  made  upon  the  shores  of  this 
bay.  The  sterility  of  the  soil  and  the  scarcity 
of  water  have  proved  insuperable  obstacles  to 
colonization,  even  since  the  careful  surveys  of 
Du  Petit  Thonors  and  Sir  Edward  Belcher. 
From  time  to  time,  as  commerce  with  the  neigh- 
boring States  of  Sonora,  Cinaloa^  and  Durango 
became  profitable  to  foreign  countries,  this  bay 


acquired  some  importance  as  a rendezvous  for 
smugglers,  who  kept  their  vessels  at  anchor 
there  until  opportunity  offered  to  run  them  into 
the  ports  of  Guaymas,  Mazatlan,  or  San  Bias. 
Large  fortunes  have  been  made  in  this  way, 
and  there  are  now  on  the  Pacific  coast  promi- 
nent capitalists,  much  esteemed  in  the  business 
community,  who  are  known  to  have  engaged  in 
this  illicit  traffic. 

The  importance  of  the  Mexican  possessions 
on  the  Pacific  as  a field  for  commercial  enter- 
prises was  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  before  the  acquisition  of  Upper 
California  by  the  United  States.  England, 
France,  and  Russia,  during  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century,  sent  out  various  expedi- 
tions to  explore  the  coast ; and  the  reports  of 
the  discoveries  made  excited  a strong  spirit  of 
emulation  to  acquire  these  valuable  possessions. 
President  Jackson  proposed  the  purchase  of  Up- 
per California  in  1835,  above  the  line  of  Mon- 
terey, although  its  vast  mineral  resources  were 
then  unknown. 

A survey  of  Magdalena  Bay  was  made  in 
1839  by  the  French  Admiral  Du  Petit  Thou- 
ars,  in  the  frigate  La  Pem/s,  but  nothing  re- 
sulted from  this  to  induce  settlement  upon  its 
shores.  In  general  terms  they  are  represented 
as  sterile  and  destitute  of  water. 

Sir  Edward  Belcher,  during  the  same  year, 
spent  several  months  making  an  elaborate  sur- 
vey and  chart  of  Magdalena  Bay.  He  erected 
an  observatory  on  shore,  and  had  accurate 
soundings  made  of  the  entire  bay,  including 
its  inlets  and  lagoons.  Brackish  water  was 
found  in  some  of  these,  but  no  land  on  any 
of  the  adjacent  shores  suitable  for  cultivation. 
Scarcity  of  wood  and  difficulty  of  procuring 
fresh  water  are  represented  to  be  the  promi- 
nent characteristics  of  this  region.  Numerous 
other  authorities  might  be  cited  to  the  same 
effect — thus  showing  a remarkable  concurrence 
of  testimony  on  the  part  of  the  most  eminent 
navigators  who  have  visited  the  coast  during 
the  past  three  centuries. 

I am  particular  in  referring  to  explorations 
made  prior  to  any  recent  transactions  connect- 
ed with  the  cession  of  public  lands  on  this  bay, 
because  the  character  of  the  country  has  been 
greatly  misrepresented  by  persons  assuming  to 
be  well  acquainted  with  it.  Before  my  de- 
parture from  San  Francisco  I was  informed 
that  there  was  a town  on  the  bay;  that  the 
lands  were  very  productive;  that  in  all  re- 
spects it  was  a suitable  place  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a colony.  Not  only  is  there  no  town 
accessible  to  navigation,  but  not  even  a cabin 
within  seven  miles  of  the  beach.  Abundant 
proof  exists,  confirmed  by  my  own  observation, 
that  representations  made  as  to  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  or  its  adaptability  to  agricultural  pur- 
poses have  no  foundation  in  fact. 

My  visit  to  this  region  was  in  the  latter  part 
of  January — a favorable  season  for  exploration. 
It  was  my  original  intention  to  make  a land  trip 
around  the  shores  of  the  bay,  but  this  I found 
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alter!/  impracticable.  The  information  which 
I had  received  at  San  Francisco  led  me  to 
believe  that  the  country  was  a verdant  plain, 
abounding  in  tine  pastures  and  running  streams, 
I was  grievously  disappointed. 

My  guides  had  no  knowledge  of  any  fresh 
water  except  on  the  trail  to  Commondu,  which 
makes  a detouT  through  the  interior,  at  a con- 
tiderable  distance  from  the  coast.  This  trail 
passes  over  a desert  region,  prolific  only  in  cac- 
tus and  thorny  shrubs*  Blind  trails,  made  by 
wild  animals,  branch  off  from  it  in  every  direc- 
tion : and  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  even  for  an 
experienced  guide  to  avoid  losing  the  way,  ow- 
ing to  the  shifting  sands  and  barren  tracts  of 
gravel  and  cobble-stones  which  at  intervals  ob- 
literate all  t races  of  the  route.  The  whole  face 
of  the  earth  for  a hundred  miles  or  more,  north 
and  south,  and  eastward  across  the  Peninsula, 
is  a complication  of  rugged  mountains  of  a sed- 
imentary formation,  and  mesas  cut  into  fearful 
arrovas  and  ravines  by  the  Hoods  of  former 
times,  and  stretches  of  naked  sand-desert.  All 
the  vegetation  visible  to  the  eye  seems  to  con- 
spire against  the  intrusion  of  man.  Every 
sbmb  is  armed  with  thorns  ; the  cactus,  in  nil 
ita  varieties,  solitary  and  erect,  or  in  twisted 
masses,  or  snake-like  undulations,  tortures  the 
traveler  with  piercing  needles  and  remorseless 
fangs.  Burs  with  barbed  thorns  cover  the 
ground;  the  very  grass,  wherever  ir  grows,  re- 
sents the  touch  with  wasp-like  stings  that  fester 
m the  flesh ; and  poisonous  weeds  tempt  the 
hungry  uuimrils*  with  their  verdure,  producing 
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craziness  and  death.  Add  to  this  the  innu- 
merable varieties  of  virulent  reptiles  and  insects 
that  infest  these  desolate  regions  in  summer: 
the  rattlesnake*,  vipers,  scorpion*,  tarantulas, 
centipedes,  and  sand-flieB ; the  rabid  polecats 
that  creep  around  the  camp-fire  at  night,  pro- 
ducing hydrophobia  by  their  bite;  the  scorch- 
ing heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  utter  absence 
of  water,  and  you  have  a combination  of  hor- 
rors that  might  well  justify  the  belief  of  the 
old  Spaniards  that  the  country  was  accursed 
of  God.  Deserters  from  whale-ships,  in  at- 
tempting to  make  their  way  to  Cbm  monel  u, 
have,  in  several  well-authenticated  instances, 
perished  from  thirst.  A species  of  cactus  grows 
in  these  arid  waste*  which,  it  is  said,  contains 
juice  enough  to  support  life;  but  the  weary 
and  bewildered  traveler  is  not  always  in  a con- 
dition to  seek  this  source  of  relief.  Men  who 
lose  the  trail  arc  apt  to  become  crazed  with 
the  horrors  of  a situation  from  which  they  can 
see  no  escape. 

It  was  not  rny  object  to  find  a country  more 
barren  than  that  over  which  we  had  passed  cm 
the  route  from  Tod  os  Santos,  but  rather  to  dis- 
cover whether  any  of  the  lands  accessible  to 
navigation  afforded  inducements  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a colony. 

The  last  watering-place  on  the  trail  from  the 
Rancho  Colorado  is  situated  in  an  arroya,  about 
seven  miles  distant  from  the  bay,  and  is  called 
the  Sal  a do.  As  a specimen  of  the  loose  state- 
ment* made  by  interested  parties  in  regard  to 
the  resources  of  this  country,  we  w ere  told  bc- 
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Tore  leaving  L«  Toe  that  we  would  find  qfiite  a . pifanti  the  notfyei  o Ktyj  Uf  flits  fdSfar- 

•iettfemem  here,  conidstiTig  of  n grind  ranuh:  euentu.  on  -\i&  Pit?. 

::.\vjt]b\ abuiw.Utiee  of  /:iit rfef  a More^hoim*  well  i&Uado.  .Soon  tflittt  fauv'thg  tlie  armyn  v.c 
jvltft  all  the  neeevunes  of  liley  and  struck  imo  k ‘aadyieHert,  covered  wfrh  u tan 
&tan)-^hor  couvemenc^  uiiieh  vojiikl  greatly  gied  growth  earths.  through  yfhifch  it  is  dil^K- 
us?  in  our  ^xplomum.  The  irviifc  i*>  cult  to  trroel  uitliom  being  Q$fs c*v:i  uuh  i honir. 
iff: 'ion ml  nothing  hot  a wretched  little  cabin  The hummocks  or  win<i.  near  the  beuolt  jutirk 
built  of  nuid  and  %u*hvwyvd,  inhabited  by  jx  the  proxinrlf v of  \he  b^yi  Some  miles  before 
ftu  jf-ireed  native  and  im  family.,  who  if  they  wo  refi eh  ed  ihasc  pro m mgnj  I>e*rtiv<mirk*  we 
bad  been  more  desf'ituie  of  (ho  rnouw«  of  $nhr  denied  the  tapering  splits  of  i'ka  .*yrhiile-:dii|is 
dstenee  would  hive  bid  nothing  at  fi If  Thii  that  h?  ft*  anchor  rtlKjtu  three  ynik>  fr>jtn  the 
miserable  hac(jy*l  wai  perched  on  the  edge  of  ‘iftore,  ;$afad-b:o»  extend  out  for vmiii  a mile, 
the  barren  mesa  'Overlook? bg  t ho  nwya,  redd  ivcjd  there  1*  no  good  anchorage  nearer, 
ptesciued  a most  uupromi>ii\g  apf^flrun»)o  to  a ‘\V«i  Ibfinvt  . nothing  on  the  shoTr  iavt*  an  ©Id 
|amy  who  wished  to  procuj^  wpjrfitgt  of  any  Iwhem  v*vt  for  sttu  ruing  oil,  and  thejrrrc.v^s 
kind.  The  ranchero  hml a few  ygttley  f»u€  no  of  a Whale,  orer  which  toyrtadsi  of  burzarfis 
fresh  meat.  We  got  sorap  jerked  Itadf*  h«>w~  were  ho ^ ring.  The  airway  heavily  Ijideu  with 
ever,  whichr  with,  a little  rb«esbr Was  aft  the  plaee  the  stench.  Two  of  thveo  balkhfve{is,  wi?o  eonf 
allorded.  They  had  neither  fbntr  nor  pamKthe,  trive  10  jive  m sbrag.  flr*yxt«ttOUfc wayb  «ete.  Ujcj- 
and  icdrqely  knew  the  lax  orb#  of  ten  ami  got-  (y  redlining  n nd er  the  hwdi^yn*  if  time  nmt 
fee.  A small  supply  of  the^e  rare  ^mroc«lhie?  bovine**  wev?  roa 1 1 Vr?  v f no  concern  to  ihonu 
was  very  gracefully  received  by  fbo  gotid  >v^  There  wn&  no  writer  f?j  l^  lmd  neuter  dime 
man  who  did  the  honors  of* tftef'  exicvpt  ob  bf«rd'  thr-  tv.lHd^hi}^ 

We  riiinpsd  undef  $ ^icoVt<>n-\vdod  iret$  on  thi? 

opptwife?  side  of  the  nm»jra,4  ami  turned  our  nni-  iu'ieru  noppl^  tfiiukiog.  we  wiuild  l^ye  no  dif- 
nmK  \o-  pick,  up  what  tfhj  coantiy  atTfjrd-  ftculty  m p.rot:unftg;^Ome 
c l ami  biirieh-gni.^  mo  toleinMy  grined  to  find  that  there  'was  not  n drop  to  br;' 

nhnndain  in  the  viqinity  ; hut  rh‘j.  vearer  t^  hnu^k  • hml  without  bc^gutg  it  ffotn  ih^^  k’oor  fcdUvw5. 
•'.udr'rdnl'  :«npfeabnat  to  tile  iaSt*.  It*  ktcmg  it  who,  however,  g^neKnhly  shared  Wlkfi.  nk:tfe 
Mniyt  nil  nigh i hi  an  oj<t  or  eanhen  jar  we  iniind  contemn  of  their  buia*  or  leaihern  bbtdei.  . 
it  vnurh  improved.  My  that  thit  The  first  sight  of  the  hay  w6£  very  tmpr^s- 

water  generally  in  the  sandy  regions;  ;of  .Lower  ive.  Such  a magrofii  f?i»r  sheet  of  naiei 
Californm,  though  abounding  in  smliue  matter,  ilom  to  be  seen.  The> distant  shores  were  octree-' 
ifi  u of  unwholescmio.  At  least  if  did  not  dis-  ly  visible,  looking  almost  like  low  clmidsr  on  the 
agree  with  any  of  our  party..  horizon.  The  water*  of  the  bay  Were  bcatiti  • 

The  pack  animaJs  were  somewhat  jaded  nft-  fully  blue  and  olenr^  upji  .niolbffife:  could  .jf^x^ecl'-. 
or  the  jouniev  of  the  btftt  ten  days,  am!  needed  the  purity  and  sohnass  of  The  atmosphere, 
rest  and  food.  With  the  tifntdsi  ciire  in  paek-  Oar  men',  sohie  6f  -'whotfi  were  pi^ttoed  hi 
itig,  sacU  was  ill*  ropghTits.s$  of. the  road,  their  4 the  husimifts  uf  slielbfishmg,  lit  work  on 
bd' ivt;  wcu,  i,>«dly  galled— ft  muihle,  however,  theybeticilt,  end  very  hoiui  dug  up  u very  timi 
i-h'xi  did  tica  give  our  vit-jueros  nmch  • onam}.  I feas!  of  elanif.  Cdrt-load>-  oi  »:hem  eah  be  li>>  i 
lsuek^t^‘  are,  }*rovertaaily  cruel  Id  all  African  [ in  u few  hours.  W lule  s<i me  of . the  mem horv 
vid  ours  "-ere  m.u  nu  exeeptiom  y of  the  party  were  atno^ing  diep^elv^  in  ihk 


Aeetknpivnied  by  the  prtaeipal  mefitberf-  of 
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which  he  ihi/u^hi  ^ituhi  he  h good  thing  for  ft«|. 
public,  H9  H would  hiraish 
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too  kfe  nft^oooii  jin  tttAfo)  a#V  dedioiffc  ay- 
rangeraetus  tor  a boat  and  crew,  bo  ) made  an 
appoiutmeut  to  riteet  Captains  Hathaway  and 
Ijavif  ar  the  beach  ne.xt  ixiorrtiuK. 

As  it  wojB  highly  h.nV.orinur  that  Mr.  Cmbb 
should  nor  be  delayed  in  hi*  inland  re-  on nr»t>* 
snare  beyond  the  time  necessary  to  recruit  the 
nui mats,  £ so  ■ftTta.ngftd  it  that  cnix  AW*  should 
dividfe  at  the  SnVitdo.  Mr.  Gabbr  l)r. 
Cbfnyttw  lovfiKnonger*  the  conk  ao*l  smike- 
cfovtitjhrJ  <J e*t*%  ffordto  -tba  guide.  amlManuel 
the  yaquedV  wexv  to  remaht  hj  Vamp  until  3fi?n~ 
divy  —tins  being  SauU?Lvy-  They  were  pr*.n  eled 
With  five  aaddlt^fnbihs. ithd  a 
horse;  with  I had  Imen  »ii$- 

appointed  in  p^tdhyibg;  a hiV^i  riunjbof  of  nab 
midst  j but  the  trm  b is,  we  had  been  deedveU 
Mf*  Qabb  niul  his  nimy;  b»v- 
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ing  taken  a look  at  the  Bay;  remained  in  camp 
to  imynplet  e their  preparation*  For  t he  intafti 
journey,  which  l confess  was  .sufficiently  bv~ 
midnhk  to  oeensiou  me  much  solicitude..  I 
bad  great  cop fidenne,  bflwey>$r*  in  the  energy 
and  endurance  of  every  member  of  the  party. 

Ode  pf  tin*  most  important  objects*  of  the  rv 
commit  nee  was  to  ascertain  with  tounnch  pur 
t-ieo Jarity  as  .possibU:  the  feasibility  of  establish-- 
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length  of  time.  He  had  taken  thirty  barrels  of 
it  on  board,  and  I could  judge  for  myself.  None 
of  the  crew  could  use  it,  except  for  washing,  uml 
it  was  not  even  good  for  that,  I tasted  this 
water  and  found  it  very  bad.  Almost  any 
where  along  the  beach  brackish  water  could 
be  had  by  digging  six  or  eight  feet  in  the  sand. 
Cattle  w ere  supplied  by  making  a kind  of  slope 
down  to  the  well,  which  it  was  customary  to 
protect  by  means  of  posts  and  brush-wood.  Dur- 
ing bis  numerous  boat -cruises  in  search  of 
whales,  Captain  Hathaway  had  touched  upon 
nearly  every  part  of  the  shore,  up  to  the  head 
of  the  great  lagoon.  Every  acre  of  it  was  fa- 
miliar to  him.  I could  not  hope  in  a month  or 
six  months  to  obtain  such  a thorough  knowl- 
edge of  it  as  he  possessed,  tor  he  knew'  every 
spit  find  hummock,  and  mxressity  had  compelled 
him  to  seek  out  the  watering-places.  The  whole 
country,  by  his  account,  was  utterly  worthless  tbr 
agricultural  purposes.  lie  did  not  know  of  n 
single  patch  of  land  that  would  support  a colony 
of  Americans.  Chinamen  might  live  on  clams 
and  oysters  or  other  marine  productions}  but  it 
was  not  a place  for  while  men. 

Near  the  head  of  the  great  lagoon  there  was 
a small  patch  of  land  which  presented  a better 
appearance  than  the  generality  of  the  shores, 
but  it  was  occupied  by  some  native  mneheros. 
There  was  an  extensive  mesa,  also,  which  might 
be  made  available  for  a colony  of  Chinese  by 
means  of  wells  and  irrigation  bv  hand-labor  or 
wind-mills.  At  a few  other  points,  where  cac- 
tus and  raesquit  were  abundant,  and  bunch- 


ing a colony  on  the  shores  of  Magdalena  Bay. 
I therefore  deemed  it  the  best  disposition  of  the 
limited  means  at  my  command  to  take  charge 
of  this  duty  myself  as  it  involved  uo  special 
*cientiftc  knowledge. 

On  Sunday  morning,  January  28,  Dr.  Wiss 
and  myself  parted  from  our  friends,  and  started 
for  the  beach  according  to  appointment.  We 
took  nothing  with  ns  but  our  riding  animals, 
nnr  blankets;  and  Manuel,  the  Doctors  mozo. 
Captains  Hathaway  and  Davis  met  ns  at  the 
hour  agreed  upon.  They  had  consulted  to- 
gether during  our  absence,  and  being  very  de- 
sirvma  of  promoting  our  enterprise,  it  was  agreed 
that  Captain  Davis  should  fit  out  a spare  boat 
far  a*,  and  make  the  trip  with  us  in  person. 

It  was  a pleasant  surprise  to  find  that  my 
whaling  experience  in  early  life  had  formed  ft 
bond  of  sympathy  between  the  good  Captain 
and  myself,  which  made  him  doubly  a friend. 
He  knew  most  of  my  old  shipmates,  and  we  en- 
joyed some  pleasant  hours  talking  over  old  times 
and  mutual  friends.  I had  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  information  he  gave  me  was  re- 
liable. He  had  during  the  past  twelve  years 
explored  the  shoves  of  the  Bay,  and  he  repre- 
sented them  m being  destitute  of  wood,  except 
* stunted  growth  of  mangrove,  mesqmfc,  gum- 
tree,  and  cactus,  and  presenting  every  where 
the  same  deflate  appearance.  There  was  no- 
where to  his  knowledge,  a running  stream  on 
the  main  land,  and  only  one  sickly  little  spring 
on  the  Island  of  Margneritn,  of  which  the  water 
was  too  brackish  to  sustain  life  for  any  great 
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ficicncj  of  rain.  Until  within  two  weeks  of 
our  visit,  however,  it  was  said  by  the  people  near 
the  bay  that  rain  had  not  visited  this  region  for 
fourteen  years.  Owing  to  the  formation  of  the 
mountains,  when  it  does  come  it  sweeps  eveiy 
thing  before  it. 

The  extent  of  the  mesa,  or  town-site  as  we 
called  it,  is  about  two  miles  in  depth  by  three 
in  width.  Probably  a better  point  could  not 
be  selected  as  a naval  depbt.  The  supply  ofv 
wood,  however,  is  small,  consisting  entirely  of 
cactus  and  scraggy  bushes.  Water  doubtless 
could  be  had  by  digging  wells,  but  from  the  in- 
dications we  judged  it  would  require  an  excava- 
tion of  fifty  feet  to  reach  it.  I regretted  that 
oar  time  was  so  limited  and  onr  implements  so 
inadequate  as  to  preclude  an  absolute  test.  By 
digging  in  the  bottom  of  an  arroya  with  a spade 
we  reached  brackish  water  at  the  depth  of  a 
few  feet.  Three  miles  back  in  the  cafton  i9 
situated  the  spring  referred  to  by  Torquemada, 
from  which  Captain  Hathaway  filled  his  casks. 
As  already  stated  the  water  is  too  brackish  for 
use,  except  in  cases  of  great  extremity.  Flow- 
ing as  it  does  out  of  the  rocks,  and  having 
no  immediate  connection  with  the  sea,  this  is 
somewhat  singular.  My  impression  is  the  isl- 
and must  contain,  deep  within  the  body  of  the 
mountains,  rock-salt  or  other  saline  deposits. 
Nothing  of  the  kind,  however,  has  been  found 
upon  the  surface. 

I am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  Marguerita 
contains  copper  ore,  but  whether  in  paying  quan- 
tities or  not  can  only  be  determined  by  practi- 
cal working.  Nothing  like  a regular  ledge  has 
yet  been  discovered.  Pyrites  of  iron  have  also 
been  found.  An  amusing  instance  of  ignorance 
and  credulity  is  related  of  one  of  the  whaling 
captains  who  visited  the  bay  about  the  time  of 
the  gold  fever  in  Upper  California.  He  was  out 
one  day  exploring  the  interior  of  the  island  in 
search  of  water.  Coming  upon  some  croppings 
containing  iron  pyrites  he  supposed  it  to  be  gold, 
and  in  great  excitement  carried  down  a lot  of 
it  to  his  crew.  “Boys,”  said  he,  “we  have 
been  whaling  long  enough.  Here  is  gold  for 
n§  all,  and  for  the  owners  too.  For  my  part,  I 
am  done  with  blubber-hunting.  What  do  you 
say?  Shall  we  ship  a cargo  of  ore  and  go 
home  rich,  or  spend  the  rest  of  our  lives  catch- 
ing whales  and  trying  out  oil?”  The  crew  to 
a man  were  clamorous  for  the  gold.  Overboard 
went  the  oil,  and  all  hands  went  to  work  load- 
ing the  vessel  with  the  golden  treasures  of  the 
island.  About  the  time  the  ship  was  laden 
down  to  the  water’s  edge  a practical  miner  from 
La  Paz,  hearing  of  the  excitement,  came  over, 
and  dashed  the  hopes  of  the  deluded  fortune- 
h asters  by  pronouncing  the  ore  utterly  worth- 
less. An  assay  was  made  which  confirmed  his 
judgment,  and  the  unlucky  party  had  to  go  to 
work  again  catching  whales — wiser  if  not  hap- 
pier men.  I had  some  thought  of  proposing  a 
name  for  the  town-site — “ Grijalva” — in  honor 
of  the  first  Spanish  navigator  who  visited  the 
Peninsula.  Should  the  requirements  of  com- 
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merce  ever  render  this  an  important  rendez- 
vous for  vessels,  it  will  be  a matter  of  interest 
to  know  where  a itepdt  can  be  advantageously 
located.  That  it  can  never  be  available  for  any 
thing  more  than  a depot  is  sufficiently  evident. 
The  island  neither  produces  nor  affords  facili- 
ties for  the  production  of  supplies.  Fuel  and 
provisions  would  have  to  be  imported.  The 
town-site  is  beautifully  situated,  but  possesses 
no  natural  resources. 

Leaving  Marguerita  Island,  we  hoisted  onr 
sail  and  started  across  for  Man-of-War  Bay, 
which  we  passed  sufficiently  near  to  get  a good 
idea  of  its  general  aspect  and  character.  Sir 
Edward  Belcher  and  other  competent  authori- 
ties speak  well  of  this  locality  as  a rendezvous 
for  vessels. 

The  beach  is  sloping  and  gravelly,  with  a 
hilly  range  behind,  intervening  between  the 
port  and  the  ocean.  Whalers  lie  at  anchor 
here  for  weeks  at  a time  during  the  season ; and 
it  iB  considered  an  excellent  place  for  vessels  to 
touch  at  on  their  way  up  or  down  the  coast, 
being  convenient  to  the  heads  and  well  shel- 
tered from  the  prevailing  winds.  Fresh  water 
can  be  had  by  digging  wells  a short  distance 
from  the  bench.  A barrel  placed  in  a hole 
soon  fills,  and  the  water  is  comparatively  good. 

As  Captain  Davis’s  time  was  limited,  and  I 
desired  to  see  as  mnch  as  possible  during  our 
cruise,  I did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  make  a 
landing  here.  Accordingly  we  steered  across 
for  the  main  land,  well  up  toward  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  great  bay.  Although  we  ran  seven 
knots  an  hour,  it  took  us  till  late  in  the  after- 
noon to  reach  it,  making  about  twenty-eight 
miles  from  the  island.  A heavy  surf  broke 
upon  the  beach,  rendering  it  somewhat  difficult 
to  land.  Our  Kanaka  crew,  however,  under- 
stood this  sort  of  business,  so  that  we  disem- 
barked without  any  great  inconvenience.  Get- 
ting into  the  boat  again  afterward  was  rather 
more  hazardous,  though  it  cost  us  nothing  more 
than  a ducking  in  the  surf. 

The  coast  upon  which  we  landed  is  desolate 
beyond  description ; nothing  in  view  but  desert 
sand-hills,  with  patches  of  mangrove,  mesqnit, 
bunch-grass,  and  cactus.  A magnificent  even- 
ing sky  constituted  the  sole  charm  of  the  scene. 

I climbed  several  of  the  highest  points,  and 
could  see  nothing  on  any  side  but  a vast  stretch 
of  desert,  the  dreary  monotony  of  which  was 
scarcely  relieved  by  occasional  elevations  of 
bare  sand,  swept  into  billowy  hummocks,  like 
an  angry  sand-ocean  suddenly  paralyzed.  For 
a sweep  of  many  miles  the  same  fearful  monot- 
ony prevails ; no  living  thing  disturbs  the  si- 
lence *,  the  stillness  of  death  reigns  supreme. 

Captain  Davis,  who  had  explored  every  nook 
and  inlet  of  these  waters,  told  us  this  was  a fair 
average  of  the  entire  bay  shore,  the  only  excep- 
tion being  small  patches  of  lagoon,  where  there 
is  a growth  of  rushes  and  mangrove  that  look 
fertile  by  comparison. 

In  the  sand-hills  there  are  spots  of  green 
weeds,  where  it  is  said  good  water  can  be  had 
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was  scarce,  but  we  succeeded  in  getting  enough 
of  drift- wood  on  the  beach  to  sen  e us  as  mate- 
rial for  a good  fire,  which  was  very  pleasant,  as 
the  night  air  was  sharp,  and  not  much  protec- 
tion was  Afforded  by  the  sand-hills  against  the 
wind.  Captain  Davis,  bv  means  of  the  oars 
and  sails,  constructed  a tolerably  comfortable 
tent,  in  which  we  slept  soundly  till  morning. 

At  nn  early  hour  we  renewed  our  reconnais- 
sance of  the  shore. 


by  digging  wells  to  the  depth  of  six  or  eight 
feet.  We  dug  in  some  of  the  dry  lagoons  and 
got  water  at  the  depth  of  three  feet ; but  the 
sand  was  black  and  foul,  and  the  water  was  too 
brackish  for  use.  Captain  Davis  pointed  out  a 
spot  to  us  where  he  hud  procured  drinkable  wa- 
ter during  one  of  his  cruises. 

It  did  not  seem  to  the  that  the  moat  import- 
ant question  was  os  to  the  supply  of  water  for 
drinking  purposes.  Sufficient  can  be  had  at 
almost  any  point  by  the  usual  process  of  dig- 
giug. 

The  great  consideration,  in  my  mind,  was  as 
to  the  \^alue  of  the  water  for  any  purposes  of 
colonization,  on  an  extensive  scale,  when  found. 
People,  it  is  true,  roust  have  w ater  to  drink,  but 
they  require  something  else  us  well. 

There  is  no  back  country  here  to  make  set- 
tlement by  Americans  or  Europeans  an  object; 
no  interior  mule  to  be  supplied,  or  to  furnish 
traffic  for  a colony  ; no  land  suitable  for  culti- 
vation or  grazing;  no  wood  of  any  value  for 
lumber  or  fuel ; no  mineral  deposits  within  a 
large  circuit  of  country ; no  reasonable  hope  to 
be  derived  from  recent  or  earlier  explorations 
that  any  thing  valuable  remains  to  be  discover- 
ed. It  is  a country  almost  entirely  destitute  of 
resources.  Water  is  not  tho  only  desideratum. 

Coasting  along  the  shore  for  about  twenty 
miles,  we  came  to  a low  island  covered  with 
mangroves,  between  which  and  the  main  we 
found  a channel.  The  most  prominent  object 
of  curiosity  observable  on  the  island  is  that  the 
shrubs,  instead  of  fruit,  bear  oysters.  One  nat- 
urally smiles  at  the  idea  of  oysters  growing  on 
bushes,  but  it  is  true  nevertheless.  Attaching 
themselves  to  the  branches  at  high-tide,  they 
form  a kind  of  excrescence,  and  there  remain 
till  their  necessities  prompt  them  to  emigrate. 
Boat-loads  of  a very  excellent  species  can  be 
gathered  in  a short  time. 

As  it  was  getting  late,  and  the  country  pre- 
sented still  nn  uspect  of  unbroken  sterility,  we 
hauled  around  a point  of  land  and  pulled  up 
our  boat  in  a little  cove  for  the  night.  Fuel 


It  was  all,  or  nearly  all, 
the  same  desert  and  cactus  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach, 


There  was  not  a single  spot  vis- 
ible that  gave  the  least  promise  of  fertility. 

Numerous  ik  schools”  of  killers  and  porpoises 
sported  around  the  boat.  Our  men  kept  a 
sharp  look-out  for  cow  whales,  but  none  came 
in  sight.  There  was  ft  time,  the  Captain  told 
us,  when  he  could  not  have  sailed  a quarter  the 
distance  without  encountering  scores  of  them. 
Of  late  they  w ere  getting  14  scan  , M and  it  was 
something  of  an  achievement  to  capture  two  or 
three  in  a month.  The  wind  dying  away  soon 
after  sunrise,  our  crew  had  to  pull  the  rest  of 
the  wav  back  to  the  vessel. 

I did  not  deem  it  necessary,  with  my  limited 
means  of  observation,  to  make  a more  detailed 
exploration  of  the  bay.  Government  vessels 
had  spent  months  here,  with  all  the  advantages 
of  ample  time  and  the  bent  scientific  aid.  and 
it  would  have  been  presumption  in  me  to  Sup- 
pose 1 could  make  a more  thorough  survey  m a 
common  whale-boat,  and  without  assistance, 
even  could  I have  devoted  many  more  months 
to  the  duty. 

All  the  testimony  I could  gather  from  early 
and  recent  authorities,  from  the  whaling  cap- 
tains, and  from  the  native  Californians,  satis- 
fied me  it  would  be  time  misspent;  and  the  con- 
clusion 1 came  to  was,  that  Magdalena  Bay 
utlVmls  no  suitable  location  for  the  nucleus  of  a 
colony  of  civilized  people. 

The  fisheries  do  not  now  furnish  any  induce- 
ments for  the  investment,  of  capital  w hich  did 
not  exist  with  much  greater  force  during  the 
past  fifteen  years.  If  money  could  be  made 
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upon  the  Mexican  government  for  this  pre- 
tended  cession  of  territory.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  this  man,  Li  man  ton  r,  some  years  since 
claimed  nearly  the  whole  city  of  San  Francisco, 
and  all  the  adjacent  military  resources.  After 
years  of  litigation  the  courts  decided  the  claim 
to  he  fraudulent,  and  supported  by  forged  testi- 
mony. Doubtless  Limnntour  imagined  that  he 
had  a territorial  acquisition  here  which  would 
give  him  less  trouble,  inasmuch  as  there  would 
probably  be  less  contention  about  it. 

On  our  return  to  the  whale-ships  we  signified 
oar  desire  to  be  put  ashore.  Gupta  ins  Hatha- 
way and  Davis  gave  us  a pressing  invitation  to 
stay ; but  they  were  boiling  out  oil,  and  neither 
the  smoke  nor  the  smell  of  the  blubber  had  any 
fascinations  for  my  friend,  Dr.  Wiss.  It  re- 
minded me  of  my  early  sea-life,  though  I can 
not  say  the  past  or  present  experience  was 
plensft n t.  The  worthy  captains  accord ingly  pu t 
us  ashore,  with  our  rolls  of  blankets  and  extra 
chubing. 

The  Doctor’s  mor.o,  Manuel,  was  not  expected 
till  next  day  with  the  horses  and  pnck-mule. 
We  were  two  leagues  from  camp,  without  water, 
and  with  packs  weighing  forty  pounds  each. 
What  were  we  to  do?  If  we  left  the  packs 
they  might  be  stolen  by  some  prowling  vaquero; 
if  we  remained  with  them  we  would  softer  from 
thirst,  and  after  ail  have  to  go  back  on  board 
the  whale-ships — an  alternative  not  to  be  for  a 
moment  entertained.  So,  after  some  consulta- 
tion, we  shouldered  our  packs  and  started  on,  in 


the  broiling  afternoon  sun,  for  our  camp  at  the 
Saiado.  It  was  the  hardest  walk  I ever  under- 
took. The  sand  was  deep,  the  cactus  thorny, 
the  load  heavy,  and  the  labor  unprofitable  in 
every  point  of  view,  However,  we  made  camp 
in  about  three  hours,  where  a prescription  of 
native  nun  from  the  Doctor’s  saddle-bags  re- 
vived us. 

Professor  Gabb  and  his  party  had  taken  their 
departure  according  to  agreement.  The  camp 
looked  lonely  without  them.  I missed  the  fa- 
miliar faces  around  the  evening  fire,  but  felt 
(Specially  depressed  at  the  absence  of  Ironmon- 
ger’s extravagant  snake-stories. 

Our  animals  were  much  refreshed  After  their 
long  rest.  Next  day,  in  good  time,  we  started 
for  the  Rancho  Colorado.  Under  the  guidance 
of  a Mexican  from  the  Salado  we  cut  off  some 
bends  by  taking  a new  trail.  The  guide  left 
us  too  soon,  and  it  was  a miracle  we  ever 
reached  our  destination.  For  nearly  an  hour 
we  were  lost  in  the  dark  on  a rocky  mesa,  with 
deep  urroyas,  impenetrable  jungles  of  cactus, 
and  gaping  fissures  iu  the  earth.  One  might 
as  well  he  lost  on  the  desert  of  Sahara  as  in  this 
country,  There  is  no  cutting  across  to  the  rec- 
ognized land-marks.  Many  a traveler  has  per- 
ished of  thirst  in  plain  .sight  of  a familiar  mount- 
ain. It  is  inconceivable  the  difficulty  of  get- 
ting through  the  complicated  masses  of  thorny 
shrubs  and  cactus  by  which  the  whole  face  of 
the  country  is  overlaid. 

A Portugese  sailor,  who  had  run  away  from 
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the  trsii!  goes*  is  about  eighteen  hundred  feet. 
Some  of  the  peak*  probably  exceed  two  thou- 
sand* The  formation  is  evidently  of  recent 
date,  and  shows  no  signs  of  valuable  mineral 
deposits.  Occasional  indications  of  the  pres- 
ence of  iron  are  seen.  There  is  no  back  bone 
or  range  of  mountains  of  an  older  formation, 
corresponding  with  the  Cacachilla  and  Triiinfo 
range  further  south,  to  show  continuity.  AM 
the  evidence  presented  in  the  sediment  an  char- 
acter of  the  mesa  tends  to  strengthen  the  con- 
clusion that  the  southern  part  of  the  Peninsula, 
lying  within  the  angle  formed  by  La  Vaz,  Capo 
St.  Lucas,  and  Todos  Santos,  was  at  no  very 
remote  geological  period  an  island  ; so  that  the 
old  Spaniards  were  not  so  far  wrong  as  might 
be  supposed.  Their  error  was  merely  in  the 
matter  of  date.  The  4*  Island  of  in 

all  probability  did  exist  since  the  formation  of 
the  Pacific  coast,  but  whether  a thou.sftnd  or 
six  thousand  years  before  the  days  of  Cortez  1 
leave  to  geologists  to  determine. 

The  summit,  or  dividing  point,  afforded  a 
magnificent  view*  of  the  bay  and  town  of  Ln 
Paz.  On  the  Gulf  side  the  descent  is  abrupt. 
Tier  after  tier  of  mesa  seeius  to  break  short  off 


c whaling  ressel,  was  picked  up  in  a dying  con- 
dition a few  months  ago,  twelve  miles  from  the 
Saiada  The  Mexicans,  with  unerring  instinct, 
had  followed  bis  course  over  the  mesa,  and  al- 
though he  left  00  footprints  on  the  hard,  gravel- 
ly puts  of  the  desert,  they  know  by  breaks  in 
ihe  cactus  when  and  in  what  direction  he  had 
passed.  This  was  oge  of  the  suggestive  inci- 
dents we  had  to  reflect  upon  as  we  floundered 
about  among  the  rocks  and  thorns.  The  bark- 
ing of  a dog  at  no  great  distance  gave  us  a clew 
to  the  direction  of  the  ranch,  which  we  soon 
after  reached  amidst  a general  barking  and 
howling  of  all  the  mongrel  dogs  possible  to  be 
found  at  a Mexican  ranch. 

Next  day  wc  made  but  nine  miles  to  San  Hi- 
l*rio,  where  we  stopped  to  enjoy  the  hospitality 
uf  a famous  old  Portugese  sailor  who  lives  here. 
This  ranch  contains  ubout  twenty  acres  of  am* 
Ue  land,  well  watered  by  a spring.  It  is  aitii- 
&ted  in  a wild-looking  arrova,  surrounded  by 
bfoken  mesas. 

Ther*  is  a gradual  ascent  all  the  way  from 
Magdalena  to  the  summit  of  the  mesa,  or  series 
of  mesas,  the  greatest  altitude  of  which  lies 
lieartst  to  the  Gulf  shore.  The  pass  over  which 
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at  tbe  end,  causing  fearful  gaps  and  chasms  in 
the  earth.  Through  one  of  these,  after  passing 
the  Rancho  de  los  Reyes,  we  traveled  for  a 
distance  of  ten  miles. 

The  country  lying  between  Magdalena  Bay 
and  La  Paz  is,  in  general  terms,  like  all  we  had 
seen — composed  of  alternations  of  rocky  mesas 
and  sand-deserts.  Water  is  found  at  four  or 
five  places  on  the  route.  No  sign  of  cultivation 
is  any  where  to  be  seen,  except  on  a very  small 
scale  at  the  place  called  San  Hilario.  The 
shrubbery  is  of  a heavier  growth  than  on  the 
Todos  Santos  trail ; and  altogether  this  route 
is  much  to  be  preferred,  being  less  than  half 
the  distance,  and  in  all  respects  more  pleasant. 

We  reached  La  Paz  in  three  days  and  a half 
traveling  time.  Native  vaqueros  have  made  it 
in  twenty-four  hours  without  a change  of  ani- 
mals ; but  what  they  do  in  the  way  of  hard  rid- 
ing is  far  above  my  ambition.  Dr.  Wise,  a gen- 
tleman weighing  over  two  hundred  pounds, 
thought  it  a very  easy  undertaking. 

At  La  Paz  I had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr. 
Jacob  P.  Leese  and  Mr.  Jerome  B.  Stillson,  the 
agents  of  the  Lower  California  Company  sent 
out  to  take  legal  possession  of  the  grant.  They 
had  just  arrived  from  Cape  St.  Lucas,  at  which 
point  they  had  landed  from  the  Panama  steamer. 

It  must  be  apparent,  upon  a perusal  of  these 
sketches,  that  there  are  obstacles  to  the  coloni- 
zation of  Lower  California.  The  configuration 
of  the  country  is  such  as  to  preclude  the  exist- 
ence of  any  considerable  quantity  of  arable 
land.  It  has  been  well  described  in  Findlay’s 
Coast  Directory  as  consisting  of 

“Groups  of  bare  rocks  divided  by  ravines  and  hills, 
Intersected  with  tracts  of  sandy  soil  nearly  as  unpro- 
ductive as  the  rocks  themselves.  There  are  but  very 
few  streams,  as  must  be  evident  from  the  fact  of  the 
mountainous  ridge  which  occupies  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  surface ; but  this  again  leads  to  the  formation 
of  torrents  in  the  wet  season,  which  wash  away  all 
portions  of  earth  which  might  otherwise  become  fer- 
tile and  productive.  In  some  few  places  there  are 
small  valleys,  not  subject  to  these  drawbacks,  which 
exhibit  great  fertility.  From  these  causes  Lower  Cal- 
ifornia is  one  of  the  most  barren  and  unattractive  re- 
gions of  the  temperate  zone There  is  seldom  rain 

in  summer  north  of  Loreto The  general  aspect  of 

the 'country  is  horrible.  The  imagination  can  not  con- 
ceive any  thing  more  naked,  more  desolate." 

Professor  Gabb’s  report  demonstrates  an  im- 
portant fact  hitherto  unknown,  viz.,  that  north- 
westerly from  a line  extending  obliquely  across 
the  Peninsula  from  the  port  of  La  Paz  to  Todos 
Santos,  for  a distance  of  three  hundred  miles, 
the  geological  formation  is  recent.  The  whole 
country  within  these  is  a broken  mesa,  gradu- 
ally rising  from  the  Pacific  in  steppes  or  slopes 
till  it  attains  its  highest  altitude,  which  gener- 
ally lies  within  twenty  miles  of  the  Gulf  shore. 
The  elevation  of  the  main  ridge  is  sometimes 
so  great  as  to  lead  to  the  error  of  confounding 
it  with  the  Sierra  Nevada  range  of  mountains, 
of  which  it  is  supposed  by  many  to  b§  a con- 
tinuation. That  no  precious  metals  exist  in 
any  great  quantity  within  the  limits  of  this  sed- 


imentary tract  is  more  than  probable.  To  the 
southward,  in  the  Triunfo,  San  Antonio,  and 
Cacacbilla  districts,  there  are  valuable  silver- 
hearing  lodes,  though  as  yet  but  few  of  them 
have  paid  the  expenses  of  working.  The 
44  Sauce  Mine,”  near  Loreto,  about  which  so 
much  has  been  said  of  late,  was  visited  not 
long  since  by  Professor  Ashbumer,  of  the  State 
Geological  Survey,  who  reported  unfavorably  as 
to  its  value.  The  mine  is  now  closed.  Mr. 
Gabb  was  not  permitted  to  see  it ; and  the  in- 
ference is,  it  will  not  now  bear  inspection  better 
than  it  did  when  visited  by  Professor  Ashbumer. 

Respecting  the  advantages  of  the  Peninsula 
for  railroad  enterprises,  it  would  be  an  exceed- 
ingly difficult  and  expensive  country  to  grade, 
at  any  point  between  the  Gulf  and  the  Pacific 
south  of  Mulege.  Between  Mulege  and  Bat- 
tefias  Bay  a tunnel  would  be  required  through 
the  principal  ridge  of  mountains.  Battefias  Bay 
is  not  a suitable  place  for  a depot  or  terminus. 
The  entrance  is  narrow  and  difficult  for  vessels 
of  suitable  capacity.  The  most  feasible  route 
discovered  by  Mr.  Gabb,  and  that  which  in  all 
respects  presents  the  greatest  advantages,  is 
from  a point  nearly  opposite  the  Guardian  An- 
gel Island  to  the  Bay  of  San  Bartolo,  or  some 
point  lying  between  Elida  Island,  Cerros,  and 
Point  St.  Eugenia.  The  country  between  the 
Gulf  and  the  Pacific  is  comparatively  low  in  this 
latitude — a series  of  mesas  and  arroyas  extend- 
ing nearly  all  the  way  across.  Detailed  ob- 
servations on  this  route  are  given  by  Mr.  Gabb 
in  his  official  report. 

The  Southern  Atlantic  and  Pacific  railroad 
routes,  surveyed  by  the  United  States,  and  pro- 
jected by  private  companies,  have  been  numer- 
ous. It  is  thought  by  many  that  Guaymas 
would  be  the  best  point  for  the  terminus.  Ma- 
jor Ferguson,  in  a valuable  report,  speaks  fa- 
vorably of  Libertad.  Allata,  farther  south,  on 
the  Mexican  shore  of  the  Gulf,  presents  ad- 
vantages in  being  more  accessible  to  vessels 
from  the  outside,  by  way  of  Cape  St.  Lucas. 

The  passage  across  the  Gulf  w'onld  invoke 
the  establishment  of  a steamship  line  capable 
of  withstanding  heavy  gales,  and  the  shipment 
and  transportation  of  freight  to  a Peninsular  drf- 
pot  on  the  eastern  side ; its  transportation  by 
railway  across  to  the  western  dep6t,  and  reship- 
ment to  San  Francisco.  This  would  probably 
be  too  expensive  for  any  but  very  valuable 
freight.  The  development  of  the  northern 
States  of  Mexico,  under  a change  of  population, 
may  become  such  as  to  render  the  saving  of 
time  more  important  than  it  is  now,  but  the 
trade  of  Sonora  and  Cinaloa  offers  no  induce- 
ments at  present  for  so  extensive  and  costly  an 
undertaking.  These  States,  however,  are  ex- 
tremely rich  in  agricultural  and  mineral  lands, 
and  their  acquisition  by  the  United  States  would 
soon  lead  to  a development  of  their  resources. 

A southern  route,  terminating  at  some  point 
on  tho  Gulf,  would  undoubtedly  follow  in  a 
very  short  time  the  cession  to  our  government 
of  the  northern  States  of  Mexico. 
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There  are  difficulties  connected  with  the 
proposed  routes  through  Arizona  to  Upper  Cal- 
ifornia not  yet  fully  appreciated,  and  the  effect 
of  which  will  be  to  concentrate  attention  on  a 
Gulf  term  inns.  The  deserts  lying  between  Co- 
lorado and  the  coast  range  are  subject  to  shift- 
ing sands  and  overflows,  which  would  render 
the  construction  of  a railroad  across  to  San 
Diego  or  Eos  Angeles,  from  any  point  on  the 
Colorado,  an  expensive  and  hazardous  under- 
taking. 

Notwithstanding  these  views,  I regard  the 
question  of  the  acquisition  of  Lower  California 
by  the  United  St&tds  as  one  of  great  import- 
ance. 

This  Peninsula  commands  the  Gulf,  the  ad- 
jacent shores  of  Mexico,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Colorado.  Its  geographical  position  gives  it  a 
value,  in  a national  point  of  view,  to  which  its 
intrinsic  resources  can  never  entitle  it.  Com- 
bined with  the  acquisition  of  Cinaloa,  Sonora, 
and  Chihuahua,  it  would  be  not  only  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion, but  absolutely  essential  to  our  naval  and 
military  defenses.  A strip  of  foreign  territory 
could  not  be  suffered  to  exist  directly  in  front 
of  our  own  possessions. 

The  State  of  Cinaloa  and  portions  of  the 
States  of  Sonora  and  Chihnahua  are  unques- 
tionably rich  in  precious  metals.  Baron  Hum- 
boldt and  Mr.  Ward,  the  standard  authorities 
on  the  mineral  resources  of  Mexico,  refer  to  the 
mines  of  these  States  as  among  the  richest  in 
the  world.  In  Cinaloa  there  are  extensive 
tracts  of  land  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  cot- 
ton and  sugar-cane  on  a large  scale ; in  Chi- 
huahua  there  are  forests  of  timber  and  extens- 
ive grazing  ranges,  with  a reasonable  quantity 
of  land  snitable  for  agriculture ; in  Sonora — es- 
pecially on  the  Yaqui  River — there  are  valuable 
tracts  of  stock-raising  and  arable  land — all  in 
addition  to  their  known  mineral  resources.  . 

So  far  as  the  navigation  of  the  Colorado  is 
concerned,  I am  inclined  to  doubt  the  practica- 
bility of  improving  it  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent. The  following  table  of  distances  will 
show  what  is  generally  regarded  as  the  naviga- 
ble portion  of  the  river : 


Prom  Port  Isabel  to  Fort  Yuma 240 

Prom  Fort  Yuma  to  La  Paz  (by  land  120  m.). . 170 

From  La  Paz  to  Aubrey  City 90 

Prom  Aubrey  City  to  Hardyvflle 90 

Prom  Hardyville  to  El  Dorado  Canon 70 

Prom  El  Dorado  Canon  to  Callville 60 

Total  miles  by  water 720 


The  banks  of  the  Colorado,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a few  points  where  the  river  cuts  through 
the  mountains,  consist  of  sand  and  alluvial  soil 
washed  down  from  its  tributary  sources. 

Daring  the  greater  part  of  the  year  there  are 


but  22  inches  of  water  in  the  channel  between 
Fort  Yuma  and  La  Paz;  and  higher  up  the 
navigation  is  still  more  difficult. 

I made  the  trip  from  Fort  Mojave  to  Fort 
Yuma,  a distance  of  300  miles,  on  board  the  Cb- 
copah , commanded  by  Captain  Robinson,  pilot  to 
the  Ives  expedition.  It  required  nine  days  to 
travel  that  distance  in  an  empty  boat.  The  up 
trip  to  the  fort,  with  fifty  tons  of  barley,  occu- 
pied about  two  months,  t'he  fact  i6  there  is  no 
permanent  channel  in  the  river,  and  no  amount 
of  money  can  make  one,  so  constantly  are  the 
banks  breaking  down  and  the  course  of  the 
river  shifting.  For  all  the  purposes  of  com- 
merce it  is  practically  unnavigable  for  at  least 
six  months  in  the  year.  The  statements  in  the 
newspapers  to  the  effect  that  Callville  is  the 
head  of  navigation  and  the  great  future  ddpot 
for  the  supply  of  freight  to  Utah  and  the  adja- 
cent Territories  are  intended  for  speculative  pur- 
poses. Small  boats  have  been  forced  through 
the  caftons  above  Fort  Mojave,  but  on  the  same 
principle  they  could  be  driven  over  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains.  It  is  all  a question  of  ex- 
pense and  locomotive  power.  • 

La  Paz  is  probably  as  high  as  it  will  ever  pay 
to  carry  freight  during  the  months  of  low  water 
in  the  Colorado. 

I state  these  facts  partly  from  my  own  knowl- 
edge and  partly  on  reliable  information  obtained 
from  others.  I made  two  visits  to  Arizona,  and 
saw  something  of  the  Colorado  and  the  Gila 
during  the  winter  season,  when  these  rivers  are 
at  their  lowest  stage.  The  Gila  is  unnavigable 
at  any  stage  of  water,  in  a commercial  point  of 
view ; the  Colorado  is  unnavigable  six  months 
in  the  year.  The  importance,  therefore,  to  be 
attached  to  the  Colorado  as  a navigable  stream 
must  be  taken  with  these  deductions. 

And  now,  reader,  you  have  had  a candid  and 
unprejudiced  account  of  my  visit  to  Lower  Cali- 
fornia. I have  neither  exaggerated  nor  depre- 
ciated the  resources  of  the  country.  It  is  pos- 
sible I may  be  mistaken  on  many  points ; but 
I feel  conscious  of  having  stated  nothing  calcu- 
lated to  produce  a false  impression. 

I should  be  very  glad  to  be  the  humble  in- 
strument of  promoting,  even  in  a degree,  the  ac- 
quisition to  the  United  States  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia. It  would  be,  in  many  points  of  view,  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  territory  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  Russian  America  and  British  Columbia 
on  the  north,  and  Lower  California  on  the  south, 
would  complete  a coast-line  without  parallel  in 
the  territorial  possessions  of  the  nations  of  the 
world.  But  with  this  grand  object,  and  the 
magnificent  future  it  reveals,  fully  impressed 
upon  my  mind,  I should  deem  even  such  an  ac- 
quisition costly  at  the  expense  of  truth. 
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and  I report  only  what  I myself  found  interest- 
ing, whether  it  belong  to  the  year  eight  or  eight- 
een hundred  und  sixty-eight ; aud  my  journey 
has  strengthened  u suspicion,  received  from 
Kant,  that  there  is  much  less  difference  be- 
tween the  two  periods  than  many  people  im- 
agine. 

An  engagement  to  give  a lecture  at  Plymouth 
led  me  to  take  that  as  a starting-point ; and  sure- 
ly there  can  be  none  better  for  an  American  than 
the  old  city  which  was  the  last  rhe  founders  of 
his  country  ever  saw  in  the  Old  World.  Within 
a few  rods  of  the  inner  haven — now  called  “The 
Cat  water” — where  the  Alayjfawcr  took,  refuge 
for  a little  time,  I read  before  a pleasant  liter- 
ary institution  the  stor>T  of  the  fun  tiding  of  the 
other  Plymouth  across  the  sea,  and  tried  to 
show’  something  of  what  had  unfolded  from 
that  storm-wafted  seed  in  the  course  of  seven 
generations.  At  the  close  of  the  lecture  a 
number  of  persons  in  the  audience  asked  ques- 
tions about  the  United  States,  relating  chiefly 
to  its  modern  politics  and  to  the  war.  “ Did 
I think  the  war  was  to  abolish  slavery  ?'  u Did 
the  South  or  the  North  hate  the  negro  most?” 
u Wins  Feumnism  popular  in  America?”  These 
and  other  questions  like  them  I answered  as 
well  a»  I could*  I found  the  people  generally 
proud  of  having  accidentally  harbored  the  pil- 
grims of  “ New’  Plymouth,*’1  as  they  always  call 
their  American  namesake;  hut  I also  felt  at 
every  step  that  among  all  English  towns  this 
was  as  little  likely  as  any  to  have  had  any  real 
connection  with  the  men  who  w ere  driven  to  it 
by  stress  of  weather.  There  is  no  monument 
or  trace  of  them  whatever  in  the  town. 

I have  met  w*ith  an  impression  in  some  parts 
of  America  that  the  sect  known  as  44  The  Ply- 
mouth Brethren,”  which  did  not  originate  but 


ONE  morning,  a t*ewr  months  past,  I read  in 
the  Times  that  the  party  of  exploration  to 
Palestine,  for  whose  expenses  the  English  pub- 
lic had  so  long  been  invited  to  subscribe,  had 
at  last  sailed ; whereat  I was  exceedingly  tilled 
with  contempt.  When  will  Englishmen  be 
able  to  spare  time  from  the  tomb  and  the  grave- 
clothes  of  the  dead  Christ  to  minister  to  the 
living  Christ — hungry,  naked,  sick,  in  prison — 
w ho  stands  with  mute  appeal  on  every  JEomlon 
street?  And  when  will  English  studenU  and 
explorers  return  from  picking  straws  from  fields 
whose  last  grain  has  been  gleaned,  from  ex- 
huming Nineveh  and  deciphering  Herculaneum, 
to  trace  in  their  own  country  the  vestiges  of 
races  and  temples,  of  whieh  almost  as  little  is 
known  as  if  they  had  lived  in  the  moon  ? Had 
Stonehenge  only  been  in  Syria,  who  doubts  that 
it  would  have  long  since  yielded  up  that  secret 
which  it  has  held  fast  through  so  many  ages? 

As  I questioned  thus  there  appeared  before 
me  a venerable  personage  with  long  w hite  robe 
and  long  white  hair  and  beard,  his  head  wreathed 
with  oak  leaves — evidently  a Druid — w ho  said, 
mildly;  “The  path  of  the  pioneer  is  West, 
that  of  the  antiquarian  is  East : as  England  ex* 
p lores  Syria  so  shall  America  explore  England.” 
Wherewith  the  old  man  vanished,  leaving  me 
to  my  reflections  on  this  odd  apparition. 

What  these  reflections  were  I need  not 
state  : the  sum  of  them  was,  that  next  morning 
an  American  Exploration  Party*  consisting  of 
the  writer  hereof  and  his  portmanteau,  started 
forth  to  wander  through  the  most  ancient  and 
mysterious  region  of  England.  In  this  long 
saunter — “ Saunter,”  from  Saint  Terre,  is  the 
right  word  for  my  pilgrimage  through  a land 
once  hallowed  by  the  human  heart — I followed 
no  prescribed  path  and  took  no  “Murray;** 
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id y bare ^ Urbti^fa  if  purchased  at  the  in  a mi  ft  uv 
:<jf  B tSLil ford,  where  most  of  ditto  wsre 
made.  * ' ‘ , '■  ' 

’I  found  the  past  of  rivuioaih  sjnDrc  interest- 
ing than  iU  present*  ami  spent  much  of  my 
time  among  line  qimint , vhl  monuments  anti 
tombs  in  its  oldest  church.  Tib*  (ddcsi  Of  these 
was  dated  1588.  Mfttnr  had  ciuvej  on  them 
figures  of  the  whole  fttmUi&r  toft  count#  and 
k (rights,  gaudily 'paniteil;  they  had  been  often 
rejmiQteilk  bat  always  1 wan  b3tl(iy.  after  the 
original  colors.  Jo&uc?  Townes,  the  Mayor* 
wife,  had  a to  rub,  which  Vn  its  day  ttinst  hiya 
l»re it  quite  fihey  ltWrAftW  following  tuistinp 
non: 

a ^xlUir  - wVVwosns  - v*znv  xaw- wrvttsln  - 
Oit  - cx *v£>4  f&ixji  t-ikem  vm*R  t tt»-  ■ 

' oa.  - 5TOJM5.-  TO-  COWTltt**  K-yt/k-  ; .;  - 

i-KSo*rtJ*Air xfcnewtM  t^uirru- avo 
rw  a r *• « * . av  r.  -ti?  thp  - waist 
o * j«  * nis  • VAie  v am*  - su m.l  - f-.a - 
ctfvftfckig  - 

* ^fiAfct  - sKif  * - rs*  * \ 

Atoi-stfAt 5u  *wYs*tr*~  h»noi.na  * *ii« - 

Vur  - WITH  - C-tMU'-  ‘A  *7  - Vtl'T-U  ''*  HtJSJB*  SAJlfc 

• sy£s  - A.r:m  - ixyAini  -. t jS*." 

Nov  ami  then  one  comes  across  word?  <yu 
i best*,  old  Eiigliab  rtojcnlw  which  baffle  philology. 
pm  any  erne  What  is  the  mining  of 
“ newbie" 1 in  the  following  ? 

“ When  Heath  -did  tn«  is  unfit 
To  God  ihuhc  diii  l er/e* 

Of  Jaooba  *£li  to  f«wb*«s  *Uf  »oaie 
lrb«*i  it  might  niVdl  di*.** s' };'.■  y ; ; ;.. 

The  blach  feutnfvjp  e<  ne&ro  {^ges  aud  mr- 


pined  it*  6m  strofe^-h^hi  here*  w^Wonuithing 
vf  a Puritan  immnoWnt,  but  it  is  morelike  the 
American  “•C^mplioUite”  Clnm:kr  l an*  Udd 
i te  the  “ Bri&ftrcu*'  Are  very  r^yaiaki*  hod 
their  m£t*  an  extreme  worship  of  fouer 
rbW  body  has  r*ee*iUv  split  into  VK&y&ttie*  vii 
&m*  qaestioti  &t  uru&ptrit&tii 

mzi  the  ixiuBhet — s<>  heice  that  the 
#t  one  *ide  wiU  furt  m tlie  otter—b  the 

ihe  |i)ht«4*  A gentleman  <*xpi&iaed  to 
tte  derll  had  itomh 


'iUle  the  be  na*  ait  4^ 

The  wro  abttundy  hi  himdsc.^me'  residem^ 
ind  temwetij  ami  ka4  k «^peth  garden  t?ver 
axticihg  this  ^UrC';hstfhor^*»l  the  kmbeftp  ft?f 

-fvum  rfAS 

oiv  x ti^wr  duy  the  Eddystone  light-honsb 
like  a tali  tree  out  rtf.  the  soa. 
^^t?n  f ;^tr  it  them  wa5  a ^ne  ship  on  thd 
mks  kw  it*  biifve  going  to  pieres.  -Around 
ihif  rxrt'^t  were  bovonog  » number  of  l^oats 
like  tdreb  of  prey?  seeking  to  wht. 
ofitf  cargcr.  B<mt  ufrer  boat 
uame  m iadets  -with  wet  dry-gQoUsf  hams,  and 
she  like*  tkhd  them  w as  a large  anetion  Wale  of 
tiw  in  the  u>wn.  The  wde  was  very  largely 
at^nded  by  tradesmen  and  the  eddittty  pftojile 
of  the  neighborhood,  A hexTier,  duller  Web  of 
px'iplfe  m look^  i Mv^  mw,  and  the  proceed- 
of  she  ntierion  attested  the  etiipidiry  of 
their  looks.  Ccntinecd  tliat  every  filing  wit** 
rn  ineyitWbte  bargain,  they  corapebid  furiously 
for  ththse,  damagred  g0o*l«,  of  Which  lot  after  k>t 
brought  more  than  *Jhe  varne  goods  couid  posWi- 
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onts  arc  prominent  on  several  of  the  mon aments 
of  the  nobilitv,  especially  those  that  belong  to 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  the  possession  of 
negroes  was  almost  essential  to  the  highest  aris- 
tocratic position.  Mr,  George  Dawson,  one  of 
the  finest  lecturers  in  England,  has  pointed  out, 
in  an  unpublished  essay  on  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
good  reasons  for  believing  that  in  Othello  Sbaks- 
peare  meant  to  portray  a negro.  When  Drake 
returned  from  his  famous  discovery  of  the  Pa- 
cific, Queen  Elizabeth,  in  knighting  him,  gave 
him,  as  a device  on  his  coat  of  arms,  the  figure 
of  a Moor,  which  meant  simply  ft  compliment  to 
the  then  highly  respectable  business  of  negro 
slavey rading;  from  which  Mr.  Dawson  deduces 
that  in  those  days  there  was  no  distinction  be- 
tween uMoorM  and  u Negro”  in  the  English 
mind.  Sfmkspeare,  like  others,  knew  of  only 
one  nice  of  blacks,  uvnot:#  — popularly  called 
“ Moors*  or  %i  Blackamoors" — nnd  meant  to 
draw  one  of  these  in  his  tragedy.  The  allu- 
sions in  the  play  to  Othello’s  peculiar  heels,  lips, 
and  other  traits  generally  ascribed  to  the  Negro, 
but  not  to  the  Moor,  give  force  to  this  criticism. 

Memorials,  relics,  and  monuments  of  Drake 
are  met  with  at  every  turn  throughout  Devon- 
shire. At  Plymouth  tradition  points  out  the 
spot  where  his  five  ships  weighed  anchor  on  the 
l^th  of  December,  1577,  for  the  famous  voyage 
— illuminated  by  burning  Spanish  ships — and 
that  at  which,  two  years  later,  four  of  those 
ships,  laden  with  the  gold  of  California,  cast 
anchor  again,  and  Drake  stood  on  a deck  where 
the  Queen  was  proud  to  visit  him,  to  partake  a 
banquet,  and  knight  him  as  he  knelt  there. 


At  Buck  land  Abbey,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Crowndale,  where  Drake  was  born,  the  descend- 
ants of  the  family  still  reside,  and  myth  is 
busy  in  converting  it  all  into  a monument  of 
the  old  navigator,  or  14  weyrier,"  as  the  coun- 
try-folk rftll  him.  A tree  is  shown  in  the  park 
where  the  conqueror  of  the  Armada  look  refuge* 
by  climbing,  from  an  enraged  wounded  stag. 
There,  is  an  old  private  chapel,  which  seems  to 
hint  that  Drake  still  practiced  Catholic  rite* 
under  his  Protestant  Queen.  His  drum  and 
his  banner  arc  preserved.  The  walls  are  lined 
with  pictures  of  the  Armada,  on  one  of  which 
is  the  following  inscription : 

“ Upon  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada  a pasquin- 
ade was  found  on  a column  at  Rome,  signifying  that 
the  Pope  would  grunt  indulgences  fur  a thousand 
years  to  any  one  that  would  Indicate  to  a certainty 
what  was  become  of  the  Spanish  fleet ; whet  her  it  was 
taken  up  into  heaven,  or  thrust  down  into  Tartarus  : 
suspended  iu  the  air,  or  floating  In  the  sen.*' 

The  world  hardly  yet  knows  just  what  be- 
came of  that  brilliant  fleet  of  130  ships  that 
hovered  on  the  Channel  like  a silvery  dead- 
wreath,  ami  the  next  moment  was  scattered  on 
every  shore  of  the  northern  world  ; it  is  known, 
however,  that  the  storms  of  Nature  did  far  more 
than  Drake  toward  its  destruction.  I have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  next  volume  of  Mr. 
Froude’s  History  will  give  a strange  and  new 
chapter  on  this  subject,  and  will  especially  re- 
veal the  terrible  fate  which  befell  the  thirty  or 
forty  ships  which  were  stranded  on  the  Irish 
coast,  Little  as  any  civilized  generation  can 
sympathize  with  the  aims  of  the  Armada,  or 
regret  its  destruction,  the  cruelties  with  which 
the  Irish  people  themselves  plundered  and  slew 
every  man  of  them — each  a soldier  for  the  faith 
and  cause  of  Ireland — are  unparalleled  among 
atrocities  committed  by  a whole  people.  Sym- 
pathizing, so  far  as  so  respectable  a word  can 
be  used  in  such  a connection,  with  the  object 
for  which  these  Spaniards  sailed,  the  Irish  re- 
solved themselves  into  a nation  of  robbers,  and 
dragged  their  helpless  defenders  from  the  waves 
only  to  stab  and  behead  them,  apparently  for 
sport,  for  even  that  was  not  necessary  itt  order 
to  take  their  clothing  and  jewelry. 

In  front  of  the  noble  gates  of  the  Plymouth 
fortress,  or  “citadel,”  the  sward  is  still  green 
where  Drake  was  playing  at  bowls  when  told 
that  the  Armada  was  in  sight,  and,  as  the  legend 
runs,  insisted  that  the  game  should  l»e  finished 
first  and  the  Spaniards  whipped  afterward. 
Some  boys  were  playing  ball  on  the  spot  when 
I saw  it.  But  few  at  Plymouth,  however,  knew 
or  remembered,  amidst  these  grand  stories,  one 
firing  which  Drake  really  did  of  importance — 
he  devised  a scheme,  and  at  a heavy  expense 
to  himself  carried  it  out,  of  supplying  Plymouth 
with  pure  water  by  a lent  running  from  Dart- 
moor, about  thirty  miles  distant. 

One  may  sit  here,  before  this  ancient  portal 
between  England  nnd  the  world,  and  dream  the 
Past  over  again  through  many'  hours— seeing 
ships  as  on  a mirage  of  history  floating  out  with 
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the  explorers  and  trader*  of  the  world  on  board 
of  them — Captain  Cook,  Hawkins,  Drake — and 
others  sailing  in,  bearing,  it  may  be,  the  gentle 
savage  Pocahontas,  or  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  com- 
ing hack  (1617)  from  his  unfortunate  expedi- 
tion to  Gaiana,  to  be  arrested  as  he  touches  the 
shore.  Here  was  the  nest  wherein  was  nursed 
the  maritime  strength  of  England ; here  she 
fledged  and  plumed  the  sail-wings  that  were  to 
bear  her  sceptre  through  all  the  world.  It  is 
strange  to  think  by  what  illusions  the  world  is 
led  from  age  to  age,  and  what  fatal  realities  are 
concealed  under  these  illusions.  Four  centu- 
ries ago  the  whole  world  was  impelled  by  the 
illusion  of  a Northwestern  passage  to  spice- 
laden islands  whose  streams  ran  over  golden 
sands.  On  the  rough  map  made  by  Columbus 
there  is  marked  “St.  Brandon’s  Isle,”  which  is 
a memorial  of  the  superstition  which  helped  to 
keep  alive  the  all-absorbing  dream  of  the  age. 
A great  sea-giant,  it  was  believed,  had  informed 
St.  Brandon  of  an  island  in  the  west  made  of 
solid  gold  set  in  crystal,  and  offered  to  swim  to 
it  with  a ship  in  tow ; but  a storm  came  on  and 
the  giant  perished,  leaving  the  navigators  to 
find  the  golden  island  as  best  they  could.  From 
this  region  sailed  Cabot  until  his  ship  was 
stopped  by  land.  Up  and  down  he  sailed,  try- 
ing to  avoid  and  sail  through  this  land;  bnt  it 
remained  obstinately  in  front  of  him.  At  last, 
wearied  out,  he  went  ashore  and  brought  away 
with  him  three  wild  Indians,  whom  he  present- 
ed to  King  Henry  VII.,  who  gave  him  ten 
pounds  for  discovering  “the  new  isle.”  The 
belief  that  America  was  an  island  lived  long  in 
England.  The  Dnke  of  Newcastle,  who  ad- 
ministered for  all  North  America  for  the  gener- 
ation preceding  the  Revolution,  added  to  his 
impression  that  Jamaica  was  somewhere  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  this  other,  and  always  ad- 
dressed his  dispatches  to  “the  Isle  of  New  En- 
gland.” 

Cabot  took  his  ten  ponnds  from  the  King 
and  came  down  here  to  die  at  Bristol,  a disap- 
pointed man.  He  never  forgave  the  American 
continent  for  having  been  in  his  way  when  he 
was  seeking  the  Northwestern  passage.  But 
he  was  not  the  only  navigator  who  threw  aside 
with  scorn  the  most  important  discoveries  for 
the  sake  of  that  which  did  not  exist.  It  was 
said  that  the  sailors  whb  voyaged  with  Columbus 
placed  a magnet  near  his  compass  so  as  to  di- 
vert him  from  sailing  further  westward  than 
Cuba ; but  there  is  now  more  reason  to  believe 
that  his  course  was  warped  by  the  dominant 
theory.  The  natives  whom  he  encountered  at 
Culm  told  him  that  due  west  there  was  a people 
who  knew  many  arts ; and  had  he  sailed  as 
they  pointed  we  would  not  now  be  painfully 
spelling  out,  from  letters  traced  in  dust,  the 
history  of  those  wonderful  civilizations  of  Peru 
and  Mexico  which  Columbus  would  have  found 
at  their  height.  He  must  also  pursue  the  rain- 
bow with  the  mythic  bag  of  gold  at  its  end — 
panne  it  to  bitter  disappointment.  What  na- 
vies were  crushed  and  stranded  by  that  theory ! 


What  brave  ships  and  braver  mariners  perished 
through  those  centuries  of  illusion ! But  Na- 
ture and  Destiny  hud  their  own  aims,  and  were 
busy  sending  the  races  of  the  world  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  ages  that  were  to  mingle  them 
all  in  the  West  into  a great  human  race.  Thus 
they  allured  the  men  who  were  to  be  moulded 
into  Man. 

Moreover  these  great  voyages  were  the  gym- 
nasium in  which  Nature  was  training  the  sin- 
ews of  her  Anglo-Saxon  race  for  the  part  it  had 
to  play  in  exploring,  colonizing,  and  afterward 
emancipating  the  human  race  from  the  despot- 
ism and  superstition  inherited  from  the  far 
East,  whence  the  elements  of  it  had  migrated. 
I have  said  that  there  is  little  or  no  historical 
connection  between  the  Plymouth  of  the  Old 
and  that  of  the  New  World  ; but  the  philosoph- 
ical connection  is  direct.  The  ship  of  Drake 
and  the  Mayflower  were  really  twins  ; and  the 
larger  room  for  the  race  physically  which  one 
sought  in  exploring  the  Pacific,  the  other 
sought  morally  and  religiously  in  its  voyage  to 
New  England.  The  Mayflower  was  the  natu- 
ral blossom  on  that  sturdy  Saxon  stem  which 
ages  of  adventure  and  struggle  had  made 
strong.  Advance  Drake  into  a religious  era 
and  he  becomes  stout  Miles  Standish. 

But  if  there  is  a world  this  side  of  the  brave 
mariners  who  made  this  whole  region  from 
Bristol  to  Plymouth  classic,  one  is  reminded 
at  every  step  that  there  are  worlds  anterior  to 
them — a world  of  savage  life,  and  back  of  that 
a world  of  brute  forces.  No  part  of  England 
is  so  rich  in  scientific  interest  as  Devonshire. 
So  much  every  geological  student  knows  who 
has  studied  the  wealth  of  the  formation  called 
“Devonian,”  since  Murchison  and  Sedgwick 
distinguished  that  great  sandstone  from  the 
“Silurian.”  This  formation,  with  its  treasures 
of  fossil  and  coral,  corresponds  to  a formation 
in  human  knowledge.  Bnt  the  old  geologists 
only  went  to  the  threshold  of  the  discoveries 
which  science  has  since  made  in  this  region. 
The  centfe  of  the  discoveries  to  which  I now  re- 
fer is  Torquay,  and  Kent’s  Cavern  thereat. 

Two  hours  by  train,  through  a pleasant  re- 
gion, bring  one  across  from  Plymouth  to  this 
beautiful  town — as  beautiful  in  its  way  as  Na- 
ples, and  sitting  on  its  crescent  beach  much  in 
the  same  way.  Having  arrived  early  in  the 
morning — too  early  to  call  on  the  eminent 
man  to  whom  the  scientific  exploration  of  the 
cavern  has  been  intrusted,  I wandered  for 
some  hours  about  the  embowered  lanes  for 
which  Devonshire  suburbs  are  famous.  On 
one  occasion,  having  walked  some  distance, 
forward  as  I thought,  and  finding  myself  close 
on  my  starting-point,  I remembered  an  ingen- 
ious illustration  made  by  the  late  Archbishop 
Whately  from  an  incident  in  these  lanes.  A 
gentleman,  he  said,  riding  through  the  deep  and 
shady  Devonshire  lanes  did  not  reach  the  place 
for  which  he  started  so  soon  as  he  expected,  but 
saw  no  one  of  whom  he  could  inquire  the  right 
way;  nevertheless  the  increasing  number  of 
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horses’  tracks  encouraged  him  to  believe  that 
he  was  in  a frequented  road,  and  on  he  went. 
At  length  a certain  familiarity  in  the  objects 
around  him  led  to  a misgiving;  and  he  soon 
discovered  that  he  had  been  riding  round  and 
round  in  a circle,  the  increasing  number  of 
tracks  being  those  of  his  own  horse.  The 
prelate  illustrated  thus  the  mental  career  of 
those  who  imagine  they  are  making  progress, 
when  they  are  but  vehemently  moving  in  a cir- 
cle and  mistaking  their  own  multiplied  tracks 
for  those  of  the  march  of  Humanity. 

Another  ingenious  story  of  this  neighborhood 
I heard  used  in  a half  scientific,  half  religious 
discussion  which  occurred  in  a company  during 
a meeting  of  the  British  Association.  $ome 
persons  having  expressed  apprehension  as  to 
the  general  skepticism  that  might  follow  an 
unchecked  pursuit  of  certain  scientific  inqui- 
ries, Mr.  Froude,  the  Engineer  (brother  of  the 
historian),  gave  the  narrative  of  a man  who  had 
lost  his  way  at  night  among  the  moors  near  Tor- 
quay. These  moon  sometimes  lead  to  preci- 
pices, and  are  not  free  from  pita ; this  the  lost 
traveler  knew,  and  at  every  step  he  was  in  dead- 
ly fear  of  falling  into  one  of  these  pits.  At  last 
his  foot  slipped  downward  1 He  threw  up  His 
hand*  and  fortunately  grasped  the  brunch  of  a 
tree,  which  extended  over  the  abyss.  It  was 
pitch-dark  and  he  could  not  see  the  bank  from 
which  he  had  fallen;  he  swung  his  feet  that 
wav,  but  no—  he  could  not  reach  it.  Hanging 
by  his  straining  arms  over  the  pit  he  shouted 
for  help,  but  no  help  came.  After  struggling 


as  long  as  he  could,  and  losing  his  voice,  he  re- 
signed himself  to  the  idea  of  a terrible  death, 
and,  bis  wear)'  hands  releasing  their  hold,  he 
fell!  The  distance  between  his  feet  and  the 
solid  ground  was  just  twelve  inches.  “ If  peo- 
ple," said  Mr.  Froude,  “ would  only  have  less 
panic,  and  more  faith  in  truth,  they  might  often 
find  solid  ground  under  them  instead  of  pit- 
falls.0 

My  reader  has,  doubtless,  by  this  time  per- 
ceived that  my  story  is  of  the  cactus  kind— one 
leaf  budding  into  another — and  will  not  he  sur- 
prised if  Mr,  Frondes  anecdote  reminds  me 
that  it  was  in  this  neighborhood  that  the  very 
remarkable  family  of  which  he  is  a member  was 
reared.  The  father  of  the  Froudes — the  Ven- 
erable R.  H.  Fronde — was  Archdeacon  of  Tot- 
nes,  and  resided,  J believe,  at  Dartmoor.  There, 
at  any  rate,  the  historian  Anthony  Fronde  was 
hum  in  1818.  Like  nearly  all  the  more  thought- 
ful scholars  w ho  were  at  Oxford  tw  enty-five  years 
ago,  he  and  his  brother  (now  deceased)  come  un- 
der the  powerful  sway  of  John  Henry  Newman, 
ami  were  High  Church  enthusiasts.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  he  wrote  “ The  Lives  of  the  En- 
glish Saints/*  In  1847  and  1848  there  came 
out  those  strange  books,  “The  Shadows  of  the 
Clouds*'  and  “The  Nemesis  of  Faith/’  which 
showed  that  his  mind  and  heart  were  but  gird- 
ing themselves  for  another  kind  of  journey  from 
that  on  w hich  he  had  started  when  he  took  or- 
ders us  a deacon  with  Dr.  New  man.  When 
the  latter  passed  into  the  Church  of  Rome  An- 
thony’s brother  went  with  him,  but  for  the  fu- 
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core  historian  it  was  the  crumbling  of  the  last 
temple  in  which  he  had  sought  refuge,  and  it  left 
shove  him  only  the  vault  of  heaven,  within  him 
the  dome  of  reason.  There  was  nothing  in  him 
that  could  make  a zealot  of  any  kind  ; so  he 
gave  up  his  orders  and  his  Oxford  fellowship 
and  betook  himself  to  the  quiet  paths  of  litera- 
ture. The  Oxonian  authorities  have  never 
ceased  to  malign  and  persecute  him  for  the 
books  he  wrote  while  a student  there;  he 
never  replies,  but  pursues  patiently  his  own 
work.  He  is  nearly  connected  by  marriage 
with  Charles  Kingsley,  and  his  home  at  Bromp- 
ton,  in  London,  is  very  dear  to  the  circle  of  fine 
spirits — Carlyle,  Arnold,  Palgrave,  Spedding, 
and  others — who  are  often  found  around  its 
hospitable  fireside.  The  brother  who  became 
a Catholic  died.  The  oilier  brother,  civil  en- 
gineer, has  a beautiful  home  here  at  Torquay  : 
he  is  the  youngest  of  the  brothers,  but  is  al- 
ready widely  esteemed  as  a man  of  science. 
They  are  all  remarkably  handsome;  Anthony, 
especially,  is  by  all  odds  the  handsomest  liter- 
ary man  in  London. 

It  is  very  notable,  by-the-way,  how  in  England 
—and,  measurably,  in  America — genius  runs  in 
families : as  witness  the  Napiers,  Mackintoshes, 
Frondes,  Newmans,  Arnolds,  Martineaus,  Dar- 
wins, Kingsleys.  The  Kingsleys  come  from  the 
north  of  Devonshire.  An  old  family  of  Cheshire 
it  was,  which  in  the  civil  wars  had  suffered  more 
for  its  adherence  to  the  cause  of  the  Parliament 
than  its  most  distinguished  descendant  has  suf- 
fered from  his  early  Chartist  propensities.  It 
was  probably,  however,  rather  from  his  mother 
than  from  “ the  Kingsleys  of  Kingsley,  in  the 
forest  of  Delamere,”  that  Charles  inherited  his 
moble  discontent  with  the  actual,  and  his  im- 
pulsive free  thought.  Mr.  Carlyle  told  me  that 
he  remembered  visiting  the  rectory  of  his  father, 
who  was  a clergyman,  when  Charles  was  but  a 
small  lad.  He  observed  then  that  the  dreamy 
eyes  of  the  mother — a lovely  woman — reap- 
peared in  the  boy,  who  sat  in  entire  silence  dur- 
ing the  conversation,  evidently  drinking  in  every 
thing  he  saw  or  heard.  Carlyle  became  the 
hero  of  Kingsley's  boyhood  and  youth,  as  he 
now  is  of  his  fiftieth  year : that  pillar  he  fol- 
lowed, when  it  turned  its  fiery  side,  into  the 
land  of  radicalism,  and  now  he  has  followed  its 
doudy  side  back  into  the  land  of  bondage.  The 
course  of  many  a gifted  young  Englishman  of 
these  times  is  to  be  the  historic  comment  on 
the  tremendous  action  and  reaction  of  Carlyle’s 
great  brain.  The  reaction  in  Charles  Kingsley’s 
case,  coincident  as  it  has  been  with  his  progress 
out  of  poverty  to  comparative  prosperity,  has 
subjected  him  to  many  taunts.  A popular 
speaker  recently  said,  “How  can  we  not  ex- 
pect him  to  smile  on  the  world  when  the  world 
smiles  on  him  ?”  My  belief  is,  however,  that 
the  change  is  far  more  due  to  his  temperament 
—in  which  moral  timidity  is  strangely  blended 
with  physical  pluck.  It  is  a curious  comment- 
ary that  “mnscnlar  Christianity”  should  have 
far  its  chief  champion  a man  who  trembles  like 


a leaf  before  moral  opposition.  At  the  outset 
of  his  career  Kingsley  indulged  in  some  heresy 
while  preaching  on  a certain  occasion  in  Lon- 
don, when  some  layman  arose  in  the  church 
and  invited  all  who  believed  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  to  leave  the  house.  Kingsley  was 
much  excited,  and  denounced  as  a “ liar”  any 
one  who  should  charge  him  with  heresy ; but 
he  never  recovered  from  this  blow,  and  has 
hardly  ventured  to  speak  his  mind  since.  Of 
late  years  he  has  completely  identified  England 
with  Justice  and  (apparently)  the  Establishment 
with  Truth,  and  has  merged  “muscular  Chris- 
tianity” into  Carlyle’s  worship  of  Force. 

He  is  far  from  being  a pleasant  speaker,  his 
manner  being  affected  and  his  voice  afflicted 
with  a sad  stammer ; but  what  he  says  is  al- 
ways profoundly  interesting.  Last  year  he 
preached  to  the  Volunteers,  at  their  camp  near 
Wimbledon,  a discourse  about  Judah’s  lion — 
the  lion  being  the  British  lion,  and  the  doctrine 
an  apotheosis  of  war.  He  was  so  much  excited 
at  one  time,  his  stammer  at  the  same  time  dam- 
ming his  utterance,  that  some  feared  he  would 
fall  into  apoplexy.  The  discourse  was  power- 
ful ; but  an  old  reader  of  his  could  not  forget 
how  he  said  in  “Alton  Locke” — I don’t  know 
how  it  stands  in  the  expurgated  edition — that 
one  of  the  most  inscrutable  things  on  this  earth 
to  him  is  a soldier.  There  would  seem  to  be 
in  his  mind,  and  his  brother  Henry's  also, 
enough  or  more  than  enough  of  sinew,  but  a 
lack  of  bone:  what  they  do  and  write  is  not 
organic,  and  it  mnst  pass  away.  Many  of  his 
warmest  friends  have  tried  to  hold  on  to  their 
faith  that  he  would  recur  to  his  earlier  manli- 
ness and  his  “first  love.”  Thomas  Hughes 
despaireckof  him  when  he  found  him  taking 
sides  with  the  Confederates  during  the  Ameri- 
can War. 

But  the  final  blow  that  has  severed  him  from 
nearly  all  of  his  old  comrades  was  given  when, 
at  his  inauguration  as  Professor  of  History  at 
Cambridge,  he  made  a formal  retraction  of  the 
reformatory  sentiments  of  his  books ; declaring 
that  he  regretted  them,  and  that  hereafter  he 
meant  to  follow  the  views  of  older  and  wiser 
thinkers  than  himself.  Many  of  those  present, 
who  had  been  most  instrumental  in  securing 
him  the  professorship,  hung  their  heads  in 
shame ; and  one  of  his  most  intimate  acquaint- 
ances told  me  that  it  was  the  saddest  scene  he 
ever  witnessed.  It  is  understood  that  he  is  now 
ambitious  for  promotion  in  the  Church,  and  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  any  thing  for  it.  He  is  impressed 
with  a belief  that  his  only  obstacle  in  that  di- 
rection is  the  heresies  promulgated  in  his  works ; 
but  the  advancement  of  Dean  Stanley — who  is  a 
pure  rationalist — show's  that  such  is  not  the  case. 
Heresy  is  rather  popular  just  now  with  the  ruling 
powers  of  the  Establishment.  The  fact  is,  that 
Mr.  Kingsley  has  not  the  elements  of  popular- 
ity, nor  the  suavity  of  manner  which  attain 
such  positions;  and  the  only  pity  is  that  he 
should  not  he  content  to  stand  by  his  own  na- 
ture and  heart  and  reach  the  honors,  and  ulti- 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  nny  thing 
more  excitingly  beautiful  than  the  cliffs  and 
rocks  about  Torbay.  The  water  and  the  ele- 
ments have  can  ed  them  in  such  strange,  almost 
artistic  designs,  that  one  can  readily  imagine 
how  the  early  dwellers  hereabout  should  have 
thought  it  some  watering-]  dace  for  the  gods  of 
Walhalbi,  after  whose  chief  it  was  named  Thors* 
bay.  Now  there  is  a neatly-formed  bridge,  ami 
again  there  is  a brow  culled  “Land's  End/* 
which  looks  as  if  Mr.  Bulls  head,  with  two 
horns,  had  set  itself  to  confront  the  country 
across  the  channel  for  evermore.  At  another 
moment  the  wanderer  may  find  himself  gazing 
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mately  the  homage,  which  the  gifted  and  true 
in  England  are  sure  to  win  from  their  peers. 
What  a strange  chapter  in  the  next  “Curiosi- 
ties of  Literature”  his  career  as  a writer  will 
roukef  He  began  with  the  palpitation*  of  liv- 
ing England  ; with  stories  of  Chartism,  and  the 
“Yeast”  leavening  Church  and  State;  then  he 
went  backward,  to  old  English  mariners,  to  Hy- 
patia and  ancient  Alexandria,  and  now  be  has 
got  so  far  away  from  the  great  heart  of  to-day 
that  he  Is  engaged  translating  the  very  foolish 
life  of  St.  Anthony,  as  recorded  by  Athanasius ! 

" Blot  out  his  name  then ! Record  one  lost  soul  more ; 
One  task  more  declined,  one  more  foot-path  nnirod.'* 
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4iiar.  ^ilh  ]a&  feet  perilously  rji/sc  to  *vmc  hot- 
;oatln»*  j$SN#h — of w likh  bi  le  failed  “ Daddy's 
Halt” u fbe  WMt  rrwnfkt*bj&  Th$re  fan.  ycrjr 
inking  tftf^*pohdenve  bt twWeii  flu*  vuvriig&i 
ti*w  «m*l  •.rtfditgfK'mt-  fUftl 

die  tixam***'  ikulewm  &*0t  ami.  m<rfei«. ' 
t*W&  Tfcrj  W*w  JVuiit  m ages  auddiy 

®en  with  \rH#m  Uic  ^vu,<:  a>  senmfa  a ltd  r^oroyh 
«*.&*  *tu: .ten*  .h>ny-*. that  cut val  t he  rw-k*.  W e. 

tffc# «&  brackets  and  uureta  and  open 
us**  itt  the  *pin%*  at  our  y.  vlrtiV^te**;  ipr  then 
; bat  those  who  Um  buil?  thwm 
drnli  fer  em*rgearj&?,  and  nrnmgd.d  fm*  m)**- 
b*s?.j,  ws  fvurlirig  rock*  on  eneuite.**  Tlfe  t&ir 
l*4tes  |M^T*d.ftfr ‘their. lords  ami  hroi bat's,  their 
rvmmrrs  anil  their trauae,  at  the  «hnm!*.  bOO^ftib;: 
%hUe  those  for  whom  they  played  ^hirod  ti^iai 
ttadf  tmver's  for-  Watch  or  lo^  d^fej^f.  The 
forces  amidst  which  ibev  Hv^d— the  struggle 
A i,  race*,  o f dans,  of  rehgior^^ware  idto  of 


j*tt.  r&isutUA.  ' 

to  ^du^hm,,.  for  a ym>re  h|ii nieii«#t> 

ft*  beat lip.-fy.  concerned.  can 
h$ri$f  fai  l buxine  A Tlr^puldi  t%  how  cv  coy  has 

yfknVyd  \i^ya  Ad>f>nt  lhcc8r?crrn  and  the  rigidly 
tj y t^r/ 1! o ItftVo , afi  unpt^hTfin>^d«ved  posathjy 
* £ W&t  tft  o*ft  w bn 

ilse  lffpshic  Ch^uj^y-~fW  it.  is  a 
f»y^vay  to  a certain  vcn  wanin  and  unwifciiticm- 
ablo  place.  The  legend  as  to  nomeis*  that 
a traveler  went  in  ihere  ^tlv  h^  dogf  the  fray-; 
eJl?jr  Wa^JrteYei‘  again  heard  fChut  the  dog  was 
h»nnd  m a weak  cimdUh/n  in  the  county  of 
Kent  about  1T0  tnifes  distimec.  (The  utmost 
extern  ?»f  the  caveni  fe  TAH)  tb*t.)  When  i vis- 
hdt  i fuiimi  }t?m  hi  jct&kt  glee 

the  importoht  >* he  had  jttef  madt?— 


0a  the  ^i«l«ity  nf  man— namely,  the  yaw-bowt 
(if  it  human  being  in  the  same  bed  with  ihff 
bohesof  the  led  dene r,  bear,  rhinneem^  nxid  oth-- 
^r4ijJi’oud»  of  >ipceie»  long  extinct  hi  England. 
Porsoiifiily,  Mr.  Pougellv  strongly  rcyomhie*  the 
| bite Theodore  IToT ife  ■ furiv.tni  t't\tbiwn*i  nhont 
the  cavcv"n,  for  whit'h  bvi  seuma  fo  !mv*n  con- 
I'.ceived  fijtehioniif  atmchmdif., . AVhde  tre  wore 
;p resent  the  wtirkrngn  Wdre  engaged  with  their 
: picks  du  fho  heti  whefe  tlie-  InmiAii  remains  had 
? beert  frmrvb  him  about  a dchtttt  /hbbi!s,  all  he- 
j )<mgihg  Ui  extinct  aiirma l specie^  were  brought 
I up.  There  hiivn been  buind  in: Kcnt'ti  Hole  the 
j;  reimvinti  of  the  dephafih  rhuuwrw,  ox,  deer, 

: horse,  bear,  hveim,  some  huge  cat,  wnl  man. 
i In  front  of  the  caeeni  is  n huge  chasm,  nearly 
| 200  feet  in  depth  mid  a quarter  of  a mile  in 
brendlh.  The  chumcier  of  the  formation  in 
fhc  vnviU'ii  Abov.  iv  diat  it  was  made  by  ihe  action 
of  nace^  tlmc  muxvheir  from  an  «njfi  of  thi»  sea 
vvtHt'b  h.!M  ibnt  chasm,  end  'washed  in  the  rc- 
;Wn :i aud  Tlie  dn ft  ill  iylueh  they  arc  tmh«;d- 
; de»|.  This  gfirigrtt)diicnl  i huiigCi  which  t lii^  im- 
I (l|h>r rWt3>v<h^i benni tity  that  huhiu 


tyeft?  ont  o 

i*  sefej  whefi!  iiw  an  ivncidht  forest  stft.mls, 
give  aw  iinpreastoii  of  duration  alrnosi.  feaifiil. 
When  iti  tin?  afternoon  1 looked  irpon  the  ^pot 
on  Uie  hlioro  of  Torbay  wliere  the  J’m-cv  of 
(Jiwuge  liindcd  w hen  he  came  to  tnkoposxe^on 
kjf  Ragland,  h reined  to  me  l was  vmiMdtmng 
an  event  of  pmerdny. 

Mr.  Pf  ngejiy  related  many  amoving"  adveu- 
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clergyman, f When  he  showed  the  poor  in  an  a have  to  fetndtnm  ..tb<sir-.KiJtdfectiiai  hHiepefcdV 
flint  ar*sw4i^  ifi?  lul*f  tjififc  en^e, 

with  eujph  m his  work*  t&e  pa ^ott  r^eil The  moro  I travel  in  England  ibfr  mom  Idsh 
ami  hands  and  rn*dmd  from  the  room..  . W«  patient  j jfeeivpiih  «uy  Amwirfi)  forefaiheti  iot 
•sometime*  fancy  that  the  age  in  wbhh  Ottlifeo  having  taken  these  nnm^  of  town-?  ami  place* 
nwaly  tmd  to  persuade  the  Padnaftprufessurs  vhera  limy  nr*  run  I «nd  tdmracwristfo,  and  .&>- 
to  h*dv  through  hie  J de^vepe,.  >*hn:\i  revealed  pi  iedrh  tunic-  other*  <u  America  where  tiiey  *r* 
ifte jpoona  of  Jupiter,  ha*  p«F$*ed but  thr**?  am  tus  much  o\$i  '.of  place  a*  prwogcoitnre 
several  placed  in  O rent  Bn  tain  where  that  age  among  one  law*  It  might  be  pardoned  tUrd 
sffrrjvev.  Whan  tfcl&fcope  they  should  cnU  their 

was  completed  t\vo  religiou^  faimtieg  managed  England  nfteritfce  {hst  pal «t  they  htid  tonehOfi 
tn  get  ,ri^f  ttt  werfc  eaagdutin  rtw  rict  of  in  t&flf 1 0ov 

breaking  one  Of  to  tenses  with  a xt«nc.  The  places  Dartmouth; te;tefcr>  and  ife.;:  bkey^hyiv 
*\Ytftu  of  some  of  The  ludvemn^  tokeep  our  the  Indians  Had atmaiy 
hereby  have  led  to'ftftme  iTtnusIrigre^itlts.  Once,  and  .beautiful  unities ':vr.*&  tot*  bad,  es|xteteBy 
when  the  'Ghat t of  Natural  Edinburgh  the  Indians  had  m fhvteh  to  d6  w ith  itffoatiS^  * 

became  Wi»rinc.  tt-  w&c*f^:>fKried  to  invite  Aga^  dovj.  Tbetv  is-  no  cIusmc  or  friher  Yt&'wt  why 
*«*.  to  uiccept  it,  but  rbe  proposition  Ivas  voted  j L»rd  Dartmouth  should  have  gUed  rri«  -tcanv.?: 
down  because  the  famon*  Swfas ' w.«h  regarded  i k»'  one  of  our  chief  colleges.  Wttflrpoufb  herif 
a?  «.  heretic.  Professor  Ah mnmy  who  received  ] t*  mally  at  the  mouth  of  the  Brier  I>a*k.  wHjgJy 
the  election,  was  soon  after  emorfxmed  m **  | darts  likU  a siiyer^feathered  am«v .1^' . the ‘‘riiwi, 
grand  teimpiet  by  all  the  dignitartev  of  the y Ami  Exeter  is  on  the  llivct  IC^a  Wtfee  jfteti. 
city.  After  it?  he  And  hi*  wife  Wore  Void  that: : where  cb&  .Homans  fixed  there  Timfe 

they  would,  on  the  .fullowjfig'-SftiiblBbv' ho  miuhdarir.d  ' few ' ctisfrtfy  Or  nO&irp  eni  t&? 

In  the*  Kirk  in  state.  Fancy  the  honor,  when ].  lH'Ar*t into';Exfttetv.  • Bat  ov hat  has  an  old  lown 
Unuievr  Pixifessor  replied,  u We  are  Unitarians,  i in  New  HampThi^  c {ace  it&nmJ)  to  do  «%uh  the 
hut  are  willing  to  go  any  where,”  Professor ! Exe  and  the  Romans ? Yet  or>e  ca<i  not  help 
fUrtekvc,  foo, .of  the  diune  Univemtyv  was  asked -.1  being  curious  to  *>ee  tiic  towns  of  Old  England 
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which  have  managed  to  get  namesakes  in  the 
New  World,  and  I have  reason  to  thank  this 
cariosity  for  some  of  the  exquisite  scenes  I saw 
oo  the  River  Dart. 

A saanterer  will  find  a day  or  two  well  spent 
in  rambling  from  the  bold  hills  under  which 
Dartmouth  nestles  to  where  they  stretch  away 
to  the  heavy  ground-swells  of  Dartmoor.  This 
last  place  has  an  unusual  interest  for  an  Amer- 
ican as  the  situation  of  the  prison  built  for 
Frenchmen  (1809),  but  destined  to  hold  the 
2500  American  citizens  whose  imprisonment 
by  Great  Britain,  to  whom  they  refused  serv- 
ice, exasperated  the  war  of  1812.  The  prison 
covers  thirty  acres,  and  is  fortified  by  high 
walls ; it  is  entirely  refitted,  and  used  for  con- 
victs. In  one  of  its  rooms  are  pathetic  in- 
scriptions left  by  the  French  prisoners.  In  the 
old  burial-ground  rests  the  dust  of  hundreds  of 
Americans,  who  perished  under  the  harsh  pris- 
on treatment  of  those  days,  apd  the  malaria  of 
the  bogs.  Only  the  grave  of  one  of  them  is 
marked,  and  that  one  by  an  old  piece  of  slate ; 
on  which,  however,  American  eyes  can  see  an 
unsettled  account  standing. 

This  whole  region  is  yet  comparatively  wild 
and  unrecovered ; the  very  winds  seem  to  have 
caught  the  howl  of  the  wolves  that  once  infest- 
ed it,  as  they  sweep  over  the  heath  and  moor. 
The  wolves  have  not  been  so  long  gone,  and 
there  are  still  old  moorlanders  who  claim  vest- 
ed rights  in  the  peat  and  sod  on  account  of  the 
services  rendered  by  their  ancestors  in  exterm- 
inating wild  beasts.  The  sods  are  used  for 
building,  and  the  peat  for  fuel,  by  the  very  prim- 
itive inhabitants  of  this  wild  region.  Some  of 
these  people  may  even  yet  be  found  who  are  as 
nearly  savages  as  any  to  be  found  in  England 
—which  is  saying  a good  deal.  They  are  mix- 
ed of  Cornish,  Celtic,  Saxon,  and  Briton,  and 
it  is  not  impossible  that  the  moor  was  originally 
settled  by  the  outlaws  of  all  these  tribes ; its 
legends,  at  least,  are  chiefly  of  the  robbers  of 
whom  it  was  an  ancient  haunt.  Their  lan- 
gnage  is  a formidable  mixture  of  all  the  old 
dialects  of  Great  Britain,  and  is  unintelligible 
to  any  but  themselves.  Their  dwellings  look 
at  a little  distance  like  large  mushrooms ; they 
are  built  of  sod,  mud,  peat,  and  loose  stones, 
tad  thatched  with  straw  and  rushes.  These 
the  earth  has  gradually  adopted,  and  the  weath- 
erhaa  made  gray.  The  masses  of  dry  mosses 
au3  lichens  on  them  have  so  accumulated  and 
mingled  that  a stratum  is  formed  worthy  the 
geologist's  attention.  Some  of  the  huts  still 
keep  as  an  inmate  the  shaggy  little  donkey  who 
is  the  capitalist,  or  rich  relation,  of  the  family. 
The  missionary  has  an  unquestionable  if  not  a 
hopeful  field  in  this  region. 

Lately  a little  girl,  being  asked  in  a new 
Sunday-school  for  what  end  she  was  created, 
wpfied,  “To  carry  dung  to  the  field.”  Yet  it 
a said  that  the  people  on  the  coast  are  much 
wilder.  Archdeacon  Fronde,  to  whom  allu- 
sion has  been  made,  used  to  wander  among  the 
hut*  of  the  shore-people  who  got  their  living 
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by  fishing  and  from  wrecks.  His  son  Anthony 
told  me  that  on  one  of  these  excursions  his  fa- 
ther engaged  in  conversation  with  a pious  old 
woman,  who,  on  being  asked  how  they  had  been 
faring  lately,  replied  that  they  “had  found  it 
hard  to  get  along  until  the  Lord  in  his  mercy 
had  sent  them  a wreck,  from  which  they  got 
a good  lot ! ” Another  story,  for  whose  veracity 
my  informant  vouched,  was  that  at  a place 
called  “ Hope,”  where  the  breakers  are  hope- 
lessly terrible,  a Spanish  ship  went  to  pieces, 
and  the  only  person  who  reached  the  shore 
alive  was  the  chaplain.  The  people  got  around 
him  and  locked  him  up.  They  then  went  to 
the  village  and  called  on  the  Squire,  and  said 
that  a ship  had  gone  down,  and  the  only  man 
saved  was  “a  kind  o’  Jesuit.  They  didn't  like 
the  looks  o*  he,  so  they  had  locked  him  in  a 
born.  And  if  the  Squire  would  come  down 
they  were  ready  to  set  the  dogs  on  the  Jesuit 
fellow.”  The  Squire  went  down,  and  only 
with  difficulty  could  persuade  them  to  release 
the  poor  lialf-drowned  chaplain.  This  occurred 
within  the  present  generation.  They  live  on 
strange  dishes,  one  of  the  most  popular  being 
a pie  made  of  fish  and  apples  mixed.  The  in- 
habitants of  Dartmoor  are  not  so  brutal  as  those 
on  the  coast,  but  are  more  stupid.  They  are 
not  so  dangerous  as  the  singularly  untamed 
wilderness  in  which  they  live. 

One  can  hardly  imagine  a drearier  fate  than 
to  lose  one's  way  on  these  wilds  at  night,  under 
the  perpetual  drizzle  which  keeps  its  bogs  and 
pools  ever-ready  graves  for  the  wanderer ; and 
the  many  stories  of  such  tragedies  which  one 
hears  in  the  neighborhood  might  spring  up 
there  naturally  as  the  ferns.  Nearly  all  of 
such  were  mere  narratives  of  people  found  froz- 
en, drowned,  and  so  on ; but  one  which  a fel- 
low-traveler related  to  me  has  a touch  of  poet- 
ry in  it.  In  one  of  the  villages  on  the  verge 
of  a wild  heath  a bell  is  rung  every  night  be- 
tween two  and  three  o’clock.  This  custom  has 
been  followed  for  over  three  centuries.  A gen- 
tleman who  had  lost  his  way  on  the  heath  on  a 
very  dark  night  was  guided  to  the  village  by 
the  sound  of  this  bell,  which  was  rung  in  the 
night  for  some  unexplained  reason ; and  in  his 
will  he  bequeathed  a sufficient  snm  to  have  that 
bell  rung  at  the  same  hour  of  the  night,  that  no 
future  wanderer  might  want  the  guidance  which 
rescued  him. 

I had  while  in  Devonshire,  and  especially 
amidst  its  wilder  spots,  a constant  feeling  of  be- 
ing at  the  bottom  of  a sea,  as  indeed  I was 
where  the  sea  had  once  rolled.  It  was  a feel- 
ing traceable  to  the  continual  recurrence  of 
reedy  and  slimy  vegetation ; the  red  earth  and 
bogs ; the  water-washed  cavernous  rocks,  and 
others  tall,  like  chimneys,  their  sides  perfora- 
ted and  jagged  from  the  action  of  water,  and 
their  tops  smoothed  as  if  they  bad  risen  just 
out  of  the  water,  but  had  been  rounded  by 
them;  and  especially  the  “tors,”  which  may 
have  been  little  islands,  flowering  green  on 
those  primal  seas,  but  whose  titanic  stems  of 
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ill  the  t>c*i\k  of  an  old  j'hijr^nii^r  i imt  th^}H>r-  vjdo  m e£  a f f?  hi  ip  'feaihfcft.p  two  Iiundrvtt 
torn  o<?:  ttie  i * oux'&'pA  with  f?Jmi8  C!\ii('Uv  ‘ frimier*y  clothed  in  heaver*  elans,  m black 

CorresjjH«1.‘Httg'  do  iho*«*  w*  see  at  the  tauton*  uwu »-r,  und  with .;bro$dsivurd.« : fifty  gentlemen, 
of  the  ^m^pher*.  iittl  nil  ihvav foil,  -Fare.*;*  | and  ro*  many  pages,  to  attend  fcrid  support  the 
uf  eOoik  nvttf  is mks  dwarf  *»$  ■ Prince  *a  standard?  liftv  1^1  trained  n> 

voK-anw*.  hhmiuh  Which  we  never  | war,  wtili  tvw  grooms  to  each  • two  state  coach  - 

see,  beciidv&  thfy  >>t  soar  on  hnrwinjc*  to  ; e$.$  the  Prince-  c»n  u«  White  dmsger,  in  a cx»tn- 
the  lojv  of  Vh»;Vr  -wafery  at  mosphere  nny  more  plate  suit  of  armory  with  White  ostrich  feathers 
than  man  egn  By  l*k$  htv  Ui tenors.  Treeie^  ivi  hts  heim.Ct^  anil  forty-two  brofmeti  rwwwg 
liamntior,  *ri»h  is*  * ;mV‘  its  hum,  hud  its  by  Ui*  :Mv ; two  hundred  .gimrictjitm 
■iWHaii'vg  i*v  Would  well  ecwmgh  eo'nftrni  mi  hOrwfUiofc  ; three  a ami  red  ''£wvm 
this  nxxiM\m:.  it  IwUw.  m if  ro  rivet  thy  im  nnuedwhh fusee* ; five  hundred  vdiani.ufny  writ, 
pyesHton,  a ^>rest  or  dwarf  oaks,  txytV  Jed  hordes  each;  the  Prince's  gum’ihydn 

>iHch  Wight  htViv.r'eemed.ftH  .eighth  wonder  t?f  number  *t x hnnrimT  brined  cap- u -pi?:.  Thv 
the  vVrfridV  ift*  odM'  <ff  ^ \Ylstmnn-*.  rest  of  (he  anny  teuifcfct  up  dm  yeah  0$£: 

vVrv.d'  grow  tutmUr  blocks  of  panne  «>u  rite ' had  fifty  wag* ms  loaded  with  ra.rii,  ami  ortc 
hank ■ &$'  the  Ihivt,  urn)  average  eight  tVnd  in  Hundred  uhd  twenty  pieces  of 
height;  tiew  c v ccdfog r*ru  They  aw  eHt-  la  1 i IS--  Wiifi4m  ' Wnrieworsii  ope  of  the 
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Ss  of  the  roof.  Even  Puritanism  had  taste 
enough,  when  the  soldiers  of  the  Common- 
wealth occupied  this  cathedral,  to  spare  some 
of  its  sweetest  attractions,  notably  its  finest 
stained  window'.  They  laid  waste,  however, 
t*. 'cloisters,  and  let  the  bishop’s  palace  to  a 
gar-refiner,  w hose  troughs  and  pans  remained 
until  it  was  repaired  in  1821.  The  most  im- 
pressive thing,  however,  is  its  noble  organ,  one 
of  the  finest  in  England.  One  can  almost  al- 
ways hear  it,  as  services  are  very  frequent. 
The  choir  of  boys  is  exquisite.  A gentleman 
of  Exeter  told  me  that  he  once  knew  the  choir 
to  sang  “Blest  are  the  departed,”  from  Spohr’s 
“Last  Judgment,”  with  such  pathos  that  the 
great  audience  was  thrilled,  and  the  clergyman 
was  so  much  overcome  with  emotion  that  he 
could  not  deliver  his  discourse.  In  the  south 
tower  is  the  heaviest  peal  of  bells  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. In  the  north  tower  is  one  of  the  largest 
bells  in  the  country.  It  is  named  Peter  Bell, 
and  is  used  to  strike  the  hours.  Southey  wrote 
in  “The  Doctor:”  “There  are,  I believe,  only 
two  bells  in  England  which  are  known  by  their 
Christian  names,  and  they  are  both  called  Tom. 

Were  I called  upon  to  act  as  sponsor  upon 

such  an  occasion  I would  name  my  bell  Peter 
Bell,  in  honor  of  Mr.  Wordsworth.”  Southey 
evidently  did  not  know  that  the  Exeter  bell 
was  named  Peter  Bell.  It  was  so  named,  how- 
ever, after  a bishop,  centuries  before  Words- 
worth’s wagoner  was  dreamed  of.  The  two 
“Toms”  are  at  Lincoln  and  Oxford.  The  Ex- 
eter bell  is  five  hundred  pounds  heavier  than 
the  former,  and  only  inferior  in  weight  and 
tongue  to  the  latter. 

The  w omen  of  Devonshire  have  a reputation 
for  homeliness,  which  is  due  to  Queen  Elizabeth 
rather  than  to  their  physical  demerits.  The 
Queen  named  an  award — a small  homestead,  I 
believe — to  every  man  that  married  an  Exeter 
woman.  Her  grant  was  due  to  the  ill  effects 
on  the  woolen  manufactures  of  the  district,  ow- 
ing, as  her  advisers  thought,  to  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  female  population — the  men  gener- 
ally devoting  themselves  from  early  life  to  a 
*ea-faring  career — which  caused  the  birth-rates 
to  diminish.  I was  told  that|£he  ladies  of  the 
upper  and  middle  classes  in  the  city  were  good- 
looking  enough  ; hut  certainly  the  people  of  the 
lower  classes  that  I saw  had  the  slovenly  and 
coarse  look  which  is  noticeable  in  nearly  all  the 
cathedral  towns  of  England. 

Tice  and  brutality  are  the  rank  weeds  that 
pow  under  the  shadow  of  cathedrals  in  En- 
gland. And  one  always  feels,  in  seeing  the 
filthy  tenements,  with  their  miserable  occu- 
pants, which  clnster  about  a great  cathedral 
m England,  that  these  grand  buildings  were 
never  reared  by  the  people  around  them.  We 
do  not  need  the  Norman  tow'er  and  the  Jleur - 
to  remind  ns  that  both  the  religion  and 
its  domes  were  imported.  Mr.  Ruskin,  in  his 
recent  lectures  at  Manchester,  assured  the  peo- 
ple that  there  could  never  be  a noble  English 
architecture  until  there  were  beautiful  English 
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homes.  He  exhibited  there  some  drawings  he 
had  made  of  several  of  the  finest  old  cathedrals 
of  France,  in  which  he  showed  that  their  finest 
architectural  traits  are  traceable  to  the  features 
of  the  houses  of  the  people  around  them.  Their 
most  beautiful  spires  are  but  the  up-raised  elon- 
gated cottage-roofs ; their  most  exquisite  win- 
dows are  French  dormer-windows;  and  the 
chief  ornament  is  a kind  of  mail,  evidently  sug- 
gested by  the  tiles  on  the  surrounding  houses. 

But  in  these  English  cathedrals  one  finds  at 
every  point  a sharp  contrast  with  the  dismal 
square  huts  in  which  the  common  people  live  ; 
and,  indeed,  the  mansions  of  the  wealthy,  in 
the  cities,  are  still  dismal  and  square  boxes, 
differing  from  the  others  only  in  the  costliness 
of  materials.  At  the  time  I was  in  Exeter  the 
people  were  especially  hungry  and  surly  on  ac- 
count of  the  unusually  high  prices  of  bread  and 
meat,  and  the  want  of  employment.  The  beau- 
tiful cathedra],  looking  down  upon  the  hungry 
idlers  around  it,  reminded  one  of  the  poor 
boy  in  Squeers’s  Dotheboys’  Hall  whose  mother 
sent  him  a tract.  If  a man  or  woman  starves 
here  it  will  not  be  fpr  want  of  tracts  and 
churches.  The  Exeter  people,  however,  con- 
cluded, a few  weeks  ago,  that  they  could  not 
live  on  spiritual  any  more  than  on  materia] 
bread  alone ; and  they  smashed  the  windows 
of  nearly  every  butcher’s  and  baker’s  shop  in 
the  city.  “Bread-rioting”  has  been  a constitu- 
tional infirmity  in  that  region  from  early  times. 

That  which  I found  most  interesting  through- 
out Devonshire  was  the  language,  the  supersti- 
tions, and  the  customs  of  the  people.  In  the 
cities  and  towns,  of  course,  the  peculiarities  of 
these  have  to  a great  extent  disappeared  before 
the  ali-invading  genius  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury— Steam.  But  in  villages  and  rural  dis- 
tricts one  still  meets  with  men  and  women 
whose  minds  dwell  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
w'ho  speak  in  the  language,  of  the  first  century. 

The  ethnologist  can  not  get  so  much  from  the 
old  English  and  Celtic  chronicles  as  he  can  by 
mingling  with  these  queer  folk  of  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall.  And  first,  with  regard  to  their 
speech,  I am  fortunately  able  to  give  the  reader 
an  exact  idea  of  it  by  quoting  from  a dialogue 
in  the  Devonshire  dialect,  taken  down  by  a lady 
of  the  county.  (It  must  not  he  confused,  how- 
ever, with  the  Cornish,  which  is  as  incommuni- 
cable as  Chinese.)  I will  first  give  the  speci- 
mens, and  afterward  explain  the  peculiar  w'ords 
employed. 

Rab.  14  Well,  Bet,  wot'n  go  up  to  the  Church  town 
to  rail  an  zee  the  wraxlin.  Every  body  keep'th  holi- 
day to  - day ; the  crowder  and  a whole  gnbby ; thee 
ehet  dance  for  the  cap.” 

Bet.  14 1 can't  go,  zure.” 

Rab.  14  Wall,  very  wulL” 

Bet.  44  You  be  a-purt  now."' 

Rab.  “Fay!  But  I'm  a-guest  thee  wot'n  meend  my 
parting ; but  tell  ma  than  why  thee  cast'n  go.” 

Bet.  41  Don't  be  so  pettish,  and  I wol.  Why  I be 
going  to  Shaleacott  to  zee  my  old  gonmar." 

Rab.  “ Won  wot  go?  Dow  long  vuret  ?” 

Bet.  44 1 can't  tell  tha ; I've  a gurt  many  chares,  and 
here  I be  drillug  away  my  time.” 

/ 
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Rah.  “PIthee  don’t  be  spare  about  men:  I’ll  meet 
tha  here  a leet  odds  of  two  o'clock.” 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation  Bet  gives 
Rab  an  account  of  one  of  her  adventures,  from 
which  I take  a paragraph : 

“ T’other  day  yon  most  know  I went  to  winding, 
and  took  the  boy  way  me  to  cry  em,  and  raise  away 
the  pigs  from  muzzling  in  the  corn ; ’twas  a tingley 
frost— quite  a-glidder  down  the  lane ; ’twas  so  hard 
avrore  that  the  jnggymlre  was  all  one  ditch  of  ice ; et 
blank'd  at  the  same  time  as  the  weend  hnffled  and 
hulder'd  it  in  wan’s  eyes.  I was  in  a sad  taking— no 
gwain  to  the  lewside  you  know  — I must  vace  it; 
though  ma  nose  and  lips  were  a-sprayed,  and  my  arms 
m ep rugged  as  a long  cripple.  By  the  time  ns  a-do, 
the  weend  was  a-go  lie.  Cryal  1 I was  a-stugg'd  In  pi  id 
—I  never  was  in  such  a pickle  avore— my  coats  was 
a-dagg’d  up,  and  my  shoe  heled  in  mux,  for  'twas  as 
dark  as  a pit.  Well,  to  be  sure,  when  we  come  home, 
maester  was  routing  in  the  zettle  (a  plx  take  em !) 
before  a gurt  rousing  fire,  even  to  swelter  wan,  an 
we  a-scrlm'd  way  the  cold.” 

To  begin  now  with  the  first  of  these  speci- 
mens, there  is  no  difficulty  in  seeing  how  “ rev- 
el” should  be  shortened  into  rail.  “Wrax- 
lin”  ( wrestling ) is  from  the  Saxon  wraxlung. 
“Crowder”  means  fiddler ; why,  unless  because 
he  draws  a crowd  around  him,  I can  not  im- 
agine. “ Gubby”  {crowd)  relates  to  the  term 
gubbins^  by  which  the  wild  people  of  Dartmoor 
are  known  ; it  is  a word  to  which  I shall  have 
to  refer  hereafter.  “A-purt”  is  from  the 
French  bouter , to  pout.  “A-guest”  is  the 
same  as  the  Yankee  I guess — an  expression 
rarely  met  with  out  of  Devonshire  and  New 
England.  “ Gonmar”  is  a mere  corruption  for 
grandmother . “ Chures”  is  household  jobs — sim- 

ply the  Yankee  chores . This  word  is  probably 
from  the  Saxon  cyrre,  “work,”  the  form  of  the 
word  in  Exmoor  being  “ chewry ;”  but  it  is  un- 
known in  England  outside  of  Devonshire.  Al- 
though, as  has  been  said,  the  touching  of  the 
Pilgrims  on  Devonshire  was  so  incidental,  more 
Yankee  words  are  found  here  than  elsewhere. 
“Driling”  is  drawling.  In  the  second  para- 
graph “winding”  means  winnowing ; “cry,” 
carry ; “raise,”  drive.  * ‘ A-glidder”  {slippery) 
is  from  the  Saxon  glidan , “to  slip.”  “ Juggy- 
mire”  {bog)  means  jog-mire,  mire  through  which 
one  jogs.  “Clitch”  means  something  that  has 
run  together . “ Blunk”  is  any  light  flaky  body 

falling — as  sparks,  or  snow.  “ Huffled”  means 
shifted;  and  “ huldered,”  hurtled.  “Lewside” 
is  the  leesidey  or  sheltered  side.  “A-sprayed” 
means  chapped;  “spragg’d,”  roughened.  The 
phrase  “ us  a-do”  is  found  in  Chaucer — “ I’ve 
a-do  {done)  it.”  “Cryal”  is  a modification  of 
the  exclamation  Christ ! “ Plid”  means  dirt ; 

“a-dagg’d,”  tucked;  “heled,”  covered  (from 
Saxon  helan  “to  hide”).  “ Mux”  is  the  Saxon 
Afeox,  and  means  clean  road  dirt.  “Zettle”  is 
the  Saxon  setl,  “seat,”  and  is  imitated  in  our 
common  word  settee.  “ A-scrim’d”  is  from  the 
Teutonic  krimpen , and  means  shriveled. 

The  specimens  of  the  dialect  given  above  do 
not  by  any  means  give  a fair  proportion  of  the 
German  words  to  be  met  with  in  Devonshire. 
They  use,  for  exnmple,  “dring”  {to  throng ), 


and  a narrow  way  is  called  a “drang-way 
“schilt”  for  shield  (German  schild) ; “avrore” 
(German  erfroren)  for  frozen ; and  many  others 
that  could  be  named. 

Among  their  most  ancient  words  are  some 
that  we  meet  with  occasionally  in  America, 
and  usually  regard  as  modern  vulgarisms ; evy. 
“ transmogerrefy”  and  “argufy.”  Some  of 
their  words  are  also  significant  enough.  Thns 
“barthless”  means  houseless;  it  is  related  to 
the  word  berth.  The  root  of  the  word  is  the 
Welsh  bart  a “bush,”  and  points  infallibly  to 
the  period  when  the  house  was  a hut  made  of 
bushes  and  their  inhabitants  literally  barbaroL 
The  word  “gubby,”  applied  to  the  Dartmoor 
people  in  their  wilder  days,  and  now  heard  oc- 
casionally, is  from  gubber,  “black  mud,”  and 
similarly  reports  the  era  when  they  lived  in 
mud  huts — an  era,  by-the-way,  not  every  where 
past  in  that  region. 

There  may  be  a remote  connection  between 
the  words  “gubby” and  goblin.  Many  children 
in  the  large  towns  of  Devonshire  still  regard 
Dartmoor  with  superstitious  awe ; and  a cen- 
tury ago  the  belief  was  quite  common  that  on 
that  moor  there  lived  a race  of  infra-human 
beings,  with  long  tusks,  adepts  in  witchcraft, 
who  usually  passed  the  nights  in  dances  around 
mysterious  circles,  such  as  Tam  O’Shanter  saw, 
and  in  various  other  diabolical  orgies.  These 
wild  beings  lived  in  the  region  of  the  famous 
lead  and  tin  mines.  Now  a settlement  of  Ger- 
mans was,  in  historic  times  at  least,  the  first  to 
work  the  Devonshire  mines.  The  “goblin”  is 
in  Germany  essentially  the  spirit  of  mines,  and 
also  caverns — but  particularly  it  is  a mining  de- 
mon. He  is  called  “Kobbold,”  and  with  the 
Dutch  “Kabouter;”  the  derivative  meaning 
being  one  who  knocks  (as  in  mines),  and  the 
superstition  being  that  they  could  be  at  times 
heard  thumping  underground.  From  this  cer- 
tainly comes  the  Welsh  word  “cob,”  a thump 
{club  is  a related  word),  and  “ coblvn,”  a knocker 
— substantially  the  same  with  goblin.  It  is  pos- 
sible, also,  that  the  definition  of  black  mud  ap- 
plied to  “gubby”  may  have  referred  to  the 
dark  complexion  ascribed  by  so  many  ancient 
writers  to  the  criginal  inhabitants  of  this  dis- 
trict, who  were,  and  sometimes  are  now,  called 
“gubbins.” 

All  of  these  words  and  facts  point  to  the  be- 
lief that  among  the  early  settlers  here  were  peo- 
ple of  Saxon  or  Danish  origin.  And  indeed 
we  are  hardly  left  a doubt  in  the  matter  when 
we  consider  the  constant  recurrence  of  relics  of 
the  worship  of  Thor  with  which  the  neighbor- 
hood abounds.  Every  hill  is  called  a “tor.” 
And  here  I must  ask  my  reader’s  company  on 
an  excursion  to  Scandinavia,  as  the  only  route 
to  ancient  England. 

Thor  with  his  hammer  succeeded  Odin  with 
the  sword ; an  era  of  work,  that  is,  followed 
that  of  battle.  The  Hammer  built  ships,  the 
ships  bore  emigrants,  and  so  they  were  wor- 
shipers of  Thor  who  occupied  Britain.  They 
found  the  “gubbins”  already  here,  and  probably 
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made  dares  of  them,  putting  them  to  work  in  eyes.  The  giant,  desirous  of  obtaining  such 
the  mines,  where  they  lived  so  much  out  of  sight  magic  vision,  requested  the  dwarf  to  melt  and 
—as  the  coal-miners  do  now — that  they  became  pour  lead  in  his  eyes — an  operation  which  the 
mythic,  as  “Goblins’1  and  “Troll” — this  last  little  man  was  not  slow  in  performing,  and  was 
word  being  simply  thralls,  or  slaves.  Theorig-  soon  leading  his  blind  enemy  a captive  to  his 
iaal  inhabitants  were  dwarfish  in  stature  and  of  own  people.  This  story  is  characteristic  of 
dark  complexion;  their  conquerors  were  fair  nearly  all  the  giant  stories.  In  the  end,  how- 
and,  comparatively,  giants.  The  god  Thor  was  ever,  the  big  men  forced  the  little  men  to  the 
called  “Red-beard;”  he  belonged  to  a race  that  wall  and  beyond  it;  and  such  as  could  not 
had  red  beards,  and  consequently  blue  eyes  and  move  on  were  made  “ thralls,”  their  chief 
fair  complexion.  The  Sagas  represent  Thor  as  work,  probably,  being  to  make  for  their  con- 
destroying  dwarfs  and  goblins.  These  were  no  querors  those  stone  arrows  which  had  already 
doubt  the  Laps.  In  his  “ Journey  to  Lapland”  gained  the  reputation  of  possessing  magical 
Regnarden  says,  “ Such  is  the  description  of  virtue.  The  invaders,  of  whose  origin  I shall 
this  little  animal  called  a Laplander » and  it  have  something  to  say  hereafter,  probably 
may  be  safely  said  that,  after  the  monkey,  he  hurled  rough  rocks  in  battle,  their  leaders  only 
approaches  nearest  to  man.”  The  superstition  being  provided  with  iron  weapons,  that  metal 
may  be  yet  found  with  Swedish  and  other  north-  as  yet  being  very  scarce, 
ern  peasantries  that  the  Laps  are  a preternatural  It  is  related  in  a Scanian  story  that  once, 
or  infernal  race,  and  in  1576  Frobisher’s  crew,  when  a Northman  discovered  a dwarf,  the  lat- 
haring  caught  a Lap  woman,  pulled  off  her  boots  ter  ran  away,  dropping  his  weapons  as  he  fled, 
to  see  if  her  feet  were  cloven.  Thunder  and  The  Northman  went  to  get  the  weapons,  but 
lightning  are  still  called  “ Thordin”  in  the  South  the  dwarf  had  by  infernal  art  44  turned  them  all 
of  Sweden;  and  an  old  saying  is  known  there,  to  stone.”  Of  course  they  were  ordinary  flint 
“If  there  were  no  thunder-storms  the  world  weapons.  These  flint  arrows  became  gradu- 
wonld  be  destroyed  by  goblins.”  Thor’s-day  ally  associated  with  occult  virtues.  Few  of  us, 
or  Tkursday  was  within  a hundred  years  a holi-  perhaps,  who  listen  to  Weber’s  most  charming 
day  there.  A superstition  concerning  Freya’s-  opera,  think  to  what  a venerable  antiquity 
day  ( Friday ) still  accompanies  the  British  race  those  magic  bullets  of  Der  Freischutz  may  be 
in  all  its  migrations,  only  whereas  it  was  once  a traced.  Yet,  in  “ Orva  Oda’s  Saga,”  we  read 
sacred  day  the  Christians  have  made  it  a day  that  the  Norse  warrior,  having  saved  the  life  of 
of  ill  omen.  It  seems,  then,  that  we  have  well-  a child  of  the  Lapland  chief,  Guse,  when  an 
fonnded  tradition  for  the  belief  that  a large  eagle  was  bearing  it  away,  that  chief  presented 
blonde  race  in  its  northwestward  migration  to  him  three  magical  stone  arrows  warranted  to 
overtook  and  came  into  conflict  with  a dwarfish  hit  whatever  they  were  aimed  at.  The  Swed- 
people  whom  they  regarded  as  most  absolutely  ish  peasants  place  even  now  flint  arrows  over 
diabolical.  their  doors  as  preventives  against  witchcraft, 

The  causes  of  this  superstitious  awe  of  the  as  the  horseshoe  is  used  elsewhere.  They  were 
dwarfs  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace.  Weakness  is  led  to  this,  however,  by  the  supposition  that 
the  mother  of  canning.  The  dwarf,  nnable  to  these  arrow-heads,  which  they  picked  up  every 
cope  with  the  giant  in  physical  strength,  must  where,  were  not  the  dwarfs’  arrows,  but  such  as 
outwit  him  or  perish.  He  utilizes  his  small-  Thor  had  hurled  against  the  dwarfs,  goblins, 
ness ; it  enables  him  to  hide  in  crevices.  Liv-  and  the  like.  Showers  of  them  fell  to  the 
iag  in  the  region  of  caverns,  he  hides  in  them,  earth  during  every  thunder-storm.  Feasants 
and  gathers  from  their  stalactites  the  idea  of  a wore  them  around  their  necks  as  amulets,  and 
stone  arrow,  which  he  lets  fly  at  his  burly  an-  warriors  wore  them  in  battle  as  44  Victory- 
tagonist.  His  complexion  helps  to  render  him  Stones,”  or  44  Life-Stones.”  It  is  possible  that 
invisible  against  the  dark  earth,  while  the  blonde  our  “madstones”  have  this  pedigree,  and  the 
giant  is  a shining  mark.  In  a primitive  age  all  “Agnus  Dei,”  worn  by  the  Irish  Catholic,  curi- 
these  would  combine  to  engender  the  impression  ously  resembles  one  kind  of  flint  arrow, 
that  he  was  in  league  with  infernal  powers.  All  In  Didrik  of  Bern’s  Saga  it  is  related  that 
of  oar  giant  tales  come  from  this  source.  They  King  Nidung  once  feared  to  go  into  battle  be- 
all  indicate  that  the  giant  was  a huge  lubber-  cause  he  had  left  his  44  Victory-Stone”  at  home, 
lv  simpleton  who  was  perpetually  conquered  He  offered  his  daughter's  hand  to  the  man  that 
through  the  superior  wit  of  some  Jack  the  should  bring  it  to  him.  Valent  thus  won  his 
Giant-killer.  bride,  and  die  king  the  victory.  It  was  but  a 

One  story,  long  a favorite  with  the  Scandi-  step  from  the  worship  of  the  stone  arrow  to  the 
navian  peasantry,  relates  that  a giant  was  car-  worship  of  the  hammer  which  made  it,  and 
fying  home  with  him  Askovis,  a dwarf,  whom  every  thing  else.  Thus  the  emblem  of  Thor 
he  had  taken  captive.  On  the  way  the  dwarf  was  set  up.  When  Christianity  came  to  Scan- 
pointed  to  the  horizon  and  described  many  beau-  dinavia  it  found  the  stone  hammer  stuck  ih, 
tiful  sights  of  cities,  men  and  women,  which  he  mounds  of  stones ; and  by  its  ingenuity  the 
ttw  there.  The  giant,  seeing  nothing,  asked  hammer  was^nade  more  and  more  to  resemble 
the  dwarf  how  he  managed  to  see  such  things,  the  cross,  until  it  actually  became  a cross,  as 
The  dwarf  replied  that  the  power  could  be  ac-  the  people  were  graduated  from  their  old  relig- 
qnired  only  by  pouring  melted  lead  in  one’s  ion  to  the  new. 
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Whither  went  these  Laps — the  dwarf  race — 
when  they  were  pressed  farther  and  farther  oat 
of  their  own  country  ? Despite  all  the  argu- 
ments I have  heard  from  Agassiz  in  America  j 
and  Craufurd  in  England  against  the  Old-World 
origin  of  American  tribes,  I can  not  rid  myself  i 
of  the  belief  that  the  Esquimaux  are  a branch 
of  this  same  race.  Not  only  are  they  exactly 
the  same  in  personal  appearance,  but  wherever 
they  go  among  the  American  Indians  they  are 
associated  with  witchcraft  and  diabolism,  ex- 
actly as  the  Laps  were  in  ancient  Scandinavia. 
In  warring  against  them  the  other  American 
Indians  call  in  the  aid  of  their  deities  to  protect 
them  against  Esquimaux  sorceries,  and  purify 
themselves  if  they  have  touched  one  of  them. 

About  seventy  years  ago  Samuel  Hearne  went 
to  examine  the  Coppermine  River  in  British 
America  to  its  mouth,  and  for  that  end  joined 
himself  to  a tribe  of  Copperhead  Indians.  He 
found  them  regarding  the  Esquimaux  with  the 
utmost  hostility,  solely  on  the  ground  of  a be- 
lief in  their  diabolical  relations.  Wherever 
they  found  man,  woman,  or  child  of  that  race 
they  were  instantly  murdered.  On  one  occa- 
sion the  Copperhead  spies  brought  in  tidings 
that  five  tents  of  Esquimaux — for  so,  gipsy-like, 
they  wandered — had  been  pitched  at  a certain 
spot,  and  Hearne  accompanied  them,  as  a non- 
combatant  observer,  in  their  expedition  against 
the  doomed  nomads.  In  his  narrative  (Lon- 
don, 1795)  Hearne  says:  “When  we  arrived 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river  each  painted  the 
front  of  his  target  or  shield ; some  with  the  fig- 
ure of  the  sun,  others  with  that  of  the  moon, 
several  with  different  kinds  of  birds  and  beasts 
of  prey,  and  many  with  the  images  of  imaginary 
beings,  which,  according  to  their  silly  notions, 
are  the  inhabitants  of  the  different  elements — 
earth,  sea,  air,  etc.  On  inquiring  the  reason 
of  their  doing  so  I learned  that  each  man  paint- 
ed his  shield  with  the  image  of  that  being  on 
which  he  relied  most  for  success  in  the  intended 
engage ment.”  A very  horrible  massacre  of  the 
poor  Esquimaux  followed,  and  afterward  the 
murderers  performed  a solemn  ceremony  of 
purification  to  prevent  any  evil  effects  following 
the  contact  with  the  witches.  This,  quite  un- 
consciously on  Hearne’s  part,  might  do,  with 
names  changed,  for  a paragraph  out  of  a Saga 
about  some  expedition  of  Thorwald  against 
Vanaland. 

I must  now  ask  my  reader  to  return  with  me 
to  Devonshire  and  Cornwall ; and,  if  we  but  re- 
member that  we  are  as  yet  in  pre-historic  times, 
the  transition  from  Arctic  America  to  Britain 
is  not  such  a leap  as  may  at  first  seem.  There 
are  not  wanting  evidences  of  enormous  geo- 
graphical changes  in  the  Northern  world  of 
comparatively  recent  date.  Seas  roll  where 
land  once  abounded,  and  a forest  of  icebergs 
glitters  where  once  spread  green  foliage  with  gay 
blossoms  and  birds.  The  tendency  of  archaic 
and  ethnological  research  now  is  to  show  that 
there  was  an  era  when  the  world  had  not  yet 
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gone  to  pieces;  and  that  in  those  days  there 
spread  over  it  a stubby,  primitive,  pioneer  race, 
very  much  of  the  character  now  represented  by 
the  Laps,  Esquimaux,  and  some  of  the  more 
primitive  people  found  in  these  Southwestern 
regions  of  England.  They  were  the  pre-Celtic 
population  of  these  islands.  The  Celts  found 
them  here,  and  probably  made  slaves  of  them. 
Whence  did  they  come  ? 

At  first  the  opinion  prevailed  that  the  people 
of  the  Stone  Age  in  Great  Britain  might  have 
been  a clan  of  the  dwarfish  Laps  who  fled  from 
their  invaders  to  Scotland,  and  were  thence 
driven  by  Northern  hordes  step  by  step  into 
Ireland  npd  Southwestern  England.  But  there 
is  one  remarkable  fact  which  militates  against 
that  conclusion.  The  skulls  obtained  from 
tumuli  in  Scandinavia,  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  Stone  Age,  and  to  be  those  of  Laps,  are 
distinguished  from  the  later  Celtic  people  of 
that  region  by  their  being  round,  with  heavy, 
overhanging  brows.  The  skulls  of  the  pre- 
Celtic  population  found  in  the  British  tumuli 
are,  on  the  contrary,  known  as  KumbecephaUc , or 
“boat-shaped  heads.!’  Laps  occasionally  find 
their  way  to  Scotland  now,  where  they  encamp, 
gipsy-like,  and,  at  the  centre  of  masses  of  leath- 
er clothing,  look  like  small  moving  haystacks. 

In  respect  of  stature  and  color  they  resemble 
the  more  primitive  people  of  the  Southwest; 
but  the  shape  of  their  heads  is  different  in  the 
same  way,  as  the  skulls  of  the  tumuli  indicate, 
j There  is,  therefore,  reason  to  think  that  the  pre- 
| Celtic  population  of  England  came  from  the 
! South,  and  extended  into  Ireland.  If  so,  it  was 
I certainly  from  the  Basque  country,  and  their 
! name,  “Hibernians,”  correctly  points  to  their 
having  come  from  the  River  Iberos , in  Spain. 

And  it  is  probable  that  the  word  “ Gipsies” — an 
evident  corruption  of  Egyptians — may  quite  as 
correctly  point  us  to  the  more  remote  origin  of 
this  prehistoric  people,  whether  in  Scandinavia, 
Britain,  the  Basque  country,  or  even  in  Arctic 
America.  Undoubtedly  in  the  graves  of  all  of 
them  — Esquimaux  included  — kajaks,  spears, 
and  beads  have  been  found,  exactly  similar  to 
those  found  in  Egyptian  tombs.  In  short,  the 
probabilities  are  that  somewhere  in  the  prime- 
val world  some  convulsion  threw  a number  of 
people  into  Armenia ; that  there  some  schism 
parted  them,  the  one  party  to  go  westward  by 
the  north,  the  other  by  the  south;  and  that 
these  two  finally  reached  these  islands,  the  one 
to  be  the  Piets,  the  original  inhabitants  of  Scot- 
land, the  other  the  Hibernians,  the  original  in- 
habitants of  Devon,  Cornwall,  and  a southern 
fringe  of  Ireland. 

The  tendency  of  modern  ethnology  is  to  di- 
vide all  the  races  of  the  world  known  to  us  into 
the  Aryan  and  Turanian  stocks,  which,  again, 
are  possibly  two  branches  of  one  original  trunk. 

The  Turanian  is  represented  by  the  small-stat- 
ured,  dark  races,  and  was  the  earliest  of  all 
races.  It  overran  the  world  at  an  inconceiva,- 
bly  remote  period  of  time — before  the  earth  was 
divided  up  into  continents  and  islands,  as  now — 
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tod  thence  budded  and  blossomed  into  Chinese, 
Aztec,  Peruvian,  and  other  empires  and  compar- 
ative civilizations,  which  were  to  be  modified 
into  other  social  formations  by  the  subsequent 
admixtures  of  the  great  Aryan  peoples,  who  oc- 
cupied and  spread  over  the  great  central  lands  of 
Western  Asia  and  Europe.  I venture  to  quote 
here  a private  note  which  I have  received  from 
Professor  Huxley  on  this  point : 

“My  Impression  is,”  he  states,  “that  before  the 
Aryan  immigration  a race  of  short,  swarthy  people 
(of  whom  I imagine  the  Iberians  of  Spain  and  the  Sll- 
ures  of  Britain  to  have  been  specimens)  inhabited  the 
southern  and  western  parts  of  Europe,  and  very  like- 
ly extended  into  Ireland.  But  where  these  people 
came  from  I know  not.  So  far  as  1 am  aware  there  is 
no  evidence  that  they  came  from  the  northeast.  At 
the  earliest  periods  to  which  our  records  extend  the 
Iberians  proper  seem  to  have  spoken  Basque,  while 
the  corresponding  people  in  the  British  Islands  ap- 
pear to  have  spoken  Celtic  dialects.  But  the  Qanls 
who  invaded  the  Roman  Empire,  and  who  were  tall, 
fair,  blue-eyed  people,  just  like  the  Teutons  and  Scan- 
dinavians, also  spoke  Celtic  dialects.  But  the  Celtic 
dialects,  philologers  tell  us,  are  derivations  from  the 
great  Aryan  stock  of  languages.  Hence  there  seems 
to  be  every  probability  that  the  Celtic  dialects  were 
as  much  the  proper  language  of  the  fair  Gauls  as  the 
Norse  and  German  dialects  were  the  proper  language 
of  the  people  to  whom  they  were  physically  similar. 
And,  if  this  be  the  case,  I can  only  conclude  that  the 
short  and  dark  Celtic-speaking,  Gaulish,  British,  and 
Irish  populations,  adopted  the  tongues  of  their  invad- 
er*, and  are,  properly-speaking,  a pre-Celtic  popula- 
tion. In  fact,  the  question  has  often  suggested  itself 
to  me,  whether  the  Celtic  dialects,  which  differ  so 
much  from  the  other  Aryan  tongues,  may  not  have 
been  evolved  in  consequence  of  the  contact  of  Aryans 
with  the  short  dark  folk.  Thus  you  see  that  I think 
that  the  stocks  are  included  under  the  terms  Gauls 
and  Keltic — a fair  race,  Aryan  by  tongue,  and  very 
likely  from  the  Northeast;  a dark,  non-Aryan,  com- 
ing from  God  knows  where.” 

To  this  I may  add,  however,  that  in  a lecture 
which  I recently  heard  from  Professor  Huxley, 
at  the  Royal  Institution  in  London,  be  indica- 
ted his  belief,  though  he  did  not  assert,  that  the 
primitive  population  of  Southwestern  England, 
Wales,  and  Ireland,  came  from  the  south.  It 
may  be  also  mentioned  in  this  connection  that 
the  Irish  “ Milesians’’  have  a tradition  that  their 
ancestors  came  from  Spain,  and  that  even  St. 
Patrick  was  “a  native  of  Ireland,  born  in 
Spain.’*  They  maintain,  however,  what  is  very 
doubtful,  that  their  ancestors  sailed  directly 
from  Spain  to,  Ireland ; there  being  some  evi- 
dence that  they  settled  in  Devon  and  Cornwall, 
and  were  driven  by  invaders  to  Ireland.  In 
these  last-named  counties  the  tradition  of  their 
having  been  settled  by  primitive  Irishmen  is 
very  strong  and  clear. 

May  we  not  trace  all  the  legends  of  giants 
with  which  Cornwall  and  the  Scilly  Isles  abound 
to  the  contact  of  the  tall,  fair  invaders  with  the 
small,  dark  people  who  originally  occupied  this 
region?  Dubois  de  Montpereux  has  shown 
that  the  Cyclopes,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Bos- 
phorus, pointed  out  by  Homer  as  a frightful  race 
of  giants,  hurling  huge  boulders  at  the  Grecian 
ships,  w ere  a gigantic  race  of  nomadic  Cimbri, 
that  is,  Gauls.  And  Nillson,  the  most  eminent 
Swedish  ethnologist,  has  shown  that  correspond- 


ing legends  of  dwarfs  and  giants  have  sprung 
up  wherever  a large  race  came  into  collision 
with  a small  one.  “The  Philistines,**  he  says, 
“were  the  giants  of  the  Israelites,  and  these 
were  the  dwarfs  of  the  former.  The  Cimbri 
were  the  giants  of  the  Greek  adventurers,  and 
these  were  the  dwarfs  of  the  former.  The  Ger- 
mans and  the  Celts  were  the  giants  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  these  were  the  dwarfs  of  the  former. 
The  Icelanders,  Normans,  English,  and  other 
kindred  tribes  were  the  giants  of  the  Greenland- 
ers and  North  American  Esquimaux,  and  these 
were  the  Skrdiinger  or  dwarfs  of  the  former.*** 
Cornwall  is  named  after  the  Roman  Corineus, 
of  whom  the  ancient  chronicle  says : “ Corine- 
us, cousin  to  Brutus,  the  first  conqueror  of  En- 
gland, wrestling  at  Plymouth  with  the  celebrat- 
ed giant  Gog-magog,  toppled  him  over  the  cliff, 
broke  his  neck,  and  received  in  reward  for  that 
great  feat  the  county  of  Cornwall.*’  Here  also 
Jack  the  Giant-killer  slew  Cornelian  and  Thun- 
derbore : 

“Child  Rowland  to  the  dark  tower  come, 

The  giant  roared  and  out  he  ran; 

His  word  was  still— Pie,  foh,  and  fnm, 

I smell  the  blood  of  a British  man.” 

It  is  quite  probable  that  the  word  “Fenian,” 
with  whose  etymology  philologers  (as  it  is  now 
the  ruling  to  call  those  who  used  to  he  termed 
philologists)  have  vainly  grappled,  is  derived 
from  this  remote  period.  It  is  understood 
that  Fenian  means  a “giant”  of  a belliger- 
ent disposition.  The  word  Jionn  in  Irish  means 
“ white.”  But  in  those  days  the  “ white”  was 
to  the  dark,  small  Hibernian,  a Gaul,  conse- 
quently a giant.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  what 
part  in  the  great  march  of  races  did  this  little 
pre-historic  people  play?  Nature  is  a great 
economist,  and  wastes  nothing.  Whenever  a 
migration  occurs  it  is  chiefly  the  males  who  go. 
It  is  now  principally  the  Irish  mm  who  emigrate 
to  America,  and  the  proportion  of  women  in 
California,  and  other  Pacific  regions,  is  small. 
The  men,  like  the  first  wanderer  Cain  when  he 
fled  to  the  land  of  Nod,  mingle  and  marry  with 
the  women  they  find  in  the  country  to  which 
they  go.  From  such  a mixture  of  Spanish  set- 
tlers and  squaws  came  the  Creoles  of  America. 
So  when  the  fair  blue-eyed  race  came  to  Britain 
they  took  wives  of  the  swarthy  people  they  found 
here,  and  thus  the  dark  pigment  got  into  our 
Anglo-Saxon  people,  and  with  it  the  practical 
shrewdness  of  “Jack”  came  to  modify  the  dull- 
ness of  the  Norse  “giant.”  “Black  eyes  for 
command,”  said  Margaret  Fuller.  By  this 
mixture  the  speculative  German  has  been  al- 
lied to  the  practical  Turanian,  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  made  the  captain  race  of  the  world. 

The  British,  Welsh,  Irish,  and  Pictish  chron- 
icles of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  contain 


* Concerning  these  Nillson  quotes  Mackenzie,  who 
says  that  when  he  was  traveling  in  North  America  the 
Esquimaux  described  some  whiles  (English)  on  the 
west  coast  as  giants,  winged,  who  killed  an  enemy 
with  the  glance  of  an  eye,  and  would  swallow  a whole 
beaver  for  a mouthful. 
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legends  concerning  the  origin  of  the  early  in- 
habitants of  these  islands  which  are  very  fanci- 
ful, now  and  then  poetical,  but  always  to  be  well 
sifted  before  taken.  They  are  believed,  how- 
ever, to  point  in  the  direction  of  the  truth  at 
least.  Scotland  is  therein  said  to  have  been 
so  named  from  Scotia,  a daughter  of  Pharaoh, 
who  married  Gaythelos,  son  of  Neolus,  King  of 
Greece.  Neolus,  it  is  related,  visited  Egypt  in 
the  days  of  Moses,  and  led  a colony  thence  into 
Spain,  and  afterward  to  Ireland,  under  Symon 
Brek,  King  of  Spain,  who  brought  with  him  the 
marble  chair  on  which  all  British  kings  sit  when 
they  are  crowned,  and  which  is  now  a curiosity 
of  Westminster  Abbey.  Under  the  grandson 
of  Neolus  the  colony  passed  over  to  Scotland. 
Another  chronicle  derives  Scotia  from  Scythia, 
whence  it  says  the  Scots  originally  came.  The 
original  Scots  were  undoubtedly  Hibernians 
from  Ireland,  and  the  legend  just  quoted  points 
again  to  the  Spanish  origin  of  that  people.  The 
Albani  (whence  Alba)  are  said  in  the  same  chron- 
icles to  have  been  a white-haired  folk,  their  hair 
having  gained  its  whiteness  from  the  region  of 
perpetual  snows  from  which  they  came.  These 
were  probably  the  early  Britons,  the  first  of  the 
many  Celtic  immigrant  bands.  The  Goths  are 
said  to  have  been  the  descendants  of  Japhet, 
and  to  have  been  so  called  from  Japhet’s  son 
Magog — no  doubt  another  Celtic  colony.  Much 
controversy  has  occurred  concerning  the  Scots. 
The  charge  that  they  were  originally  cannibals 
rests  on  a sentence  by  St.  Jerome,  who  says : 
“When  a very  young  boy  1 beheld  in  Gaula  a 
tribe  called  Scotas  devouring  human  flesh.” 
When  that  was  written  the  world  kuew  no 
difference  between  the  Irish  and  the  Scots. 
Scot  is  probably  from  an  old  word  Scuet — 
cognate  with  “scud” — and  meaning  a fugitive, 
or,  as  some  say,  a thief.  They  were  not  at  all 
the  Scots  of  the  present  day,  but  a set  of  Hiber- 
nians who  fled  to  Ireland  and  afterward  to  Scot- 
land before  the  first  Celts.  And  in  the  latter 
country  they  came  into  alliance  with  the  Piets, 
who  have  already  been  described  as  the  first  in- 
habitants of  Scotland.  Who,  then,  were  the 
Piets?  They  were  first  called  Piets  by  the 
Romans,  “a picto  colors” — that  is,  from  their 
habit  of  tattooing  their  bodies.  They  were 
known  to  the  northern  tribes  as  the  Cruth- 
neach. 

“ The  Crntbneach,"  says  their  most  ancient  chron- 
icle, “came  from  the  land  of  Thracia;  that  Is,  they 
are  the  children  of  Glevin,  son  of  Ercol.  Agathirsl 
was  their  name.  Five  brothers  of  them  came  at  first, 
vis.,  Solen,  Ulfa,  Drosten,  ASugus,  Leithuiu.  The 
cause  of  their  coming : Pollcomus,  King  of  Thrace, 
fell  in  love  with  their  sister,  and  proposed  to  take  her 
without  a dower.  They  after  this  passed  across  the 
Roman  territory  into  France,  and  built  a city  there, 
viz.,  Plctavis  (Polctiers),  a picto* ; that  is,  from  their 
arms;  and  the  King  of  France  fell  in  love  with  their 
sister.  They  put  to  sea  after  the  death  of  their  fifth 
brother,  Lelthuin ; and  in  two  days  after  going  on  the 
sea  their  sister  died.” 

Another  chronicle  says  they  entered  Scotland 
under  Cruithne,  by  way  of  Orkney  and  Caith- 
ness. A Welsh  chronicle  (a.d.  1120-35)  says 


that  after  the  Britons  had  conquered  this  coun- 
try the  Piets  came  from  Scythia  with  a fleet  un- 
der their  king,  Roderic.  “The  Britons  used 
poisoned  weapons.  These  wounds  a Druid  of 
the  Piets  professed  to  cure  by  spilling  the  milk 
of  120  cow's  on  the  plain  where  a battle  was  to 
be  fought.”  Roderic  was  slain,  and  all  that 
remained  of  his  army  were  made  slaves  ; “ and 
for  the  first  time  the  land  around  Caithness 
w'ag  tilled.”  The  Britons  refused  to  let  them 
marry  of  their  women.  So  the  Piets  petitioned 
Gille  Caor,  the  King  of  Ireland,  who  sent  them 
wives  ; and  of  this  intermarriage  was  descend- 
ed the  Scots.  The  Irish  king  exacted  as  a 
condition  that  the  right  to  the  throne  in  Scot- 
land should  always  be  in  the  maternal  line. 
(It  was  much  more  certain  in  those  days  who  a 
person’s  mother  was  than  who  his  or  her  father 
was.) 

“Three  hundred  women  were  given 
To  them;  they  were  agreeable. 

But  they  were  most  cunning, 

Each  woman  with  her  brother. 

“There  were  oaths  imposed  on  them, 

By  the  stars  and  by  the  earth, 

That  from  the  nobility  of  the  mother 
Should  always  be  the  right  to  the  sovereignty.” 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  much  con- 
fusion and  vagueness  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
Piets.  In  the  absence  of  any  thing  definite  it 
seems  to  me  natural  to  suppose  that  the  habit 
of  tattooing  and  painting  their  bodies,  from 
which  they  received  their  name,  points  to  their 
relationship  with  the  Mongolian  tribes.  The 
Aryans  had  no  such  custom.  If  this  be  so,  w'e 
should  have,  as  the  pre-Celtic  occupants  of 
Great  Britain,  two  colonies  of  small  dark  peo- 
ple, who,  having  parted  in  the  East,  and  fring- 
ing, one  the  southern  the  other  the  northern 
coasts,  meeting  again,  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  in 
these  islands ; intermarrying,  and  forming  one 
people,  to  defend,  through  many  ages,  their 
refuge  from  the  more  powerful  Aryans,  who 
may  have  originally  driven  them  from  the  East. 
These  are  the  root  of  the  genealogical  tree  of 
the  race  that  now  leads  the  world. 

It  has  been  my  purpose  to  confine  myself  in 
this  first  saunter  to  the  most  primitive  inhabit- 
ants, and  to  leave  for  a visit  to  Stonehenge  the 
great  epochs  of  Saxon,  Roman,  Celt,  and  the 
mysterious  Druids.  The  views  which  I have 
given  may  seem  to  some  speculative;  I may 
say,  however,  that  they  will  before  long  cease 
to  seem  so.  When  Professor  Huxley  shall  give 
to  the  world  the  facts  which  he  has  recently 
laid  before  the  Royal  Institution,  and  when  Sir 
John  Lubbock  shall  have  published  a work  on 
the  Stone  and  Bronze  Ages,  which  I have  rea- 
son to  know  he  is  now  preparing  on  the  basis 
of  his  volume  already  printed,  these  things  that 
now  seem  to  some  theoretical  will  appear  as 
facts. 

Before  leaving  Devon  I should  say  that  I can 
not  doubt  that  the  legends  of  the  little  folk 
called  there  “ Pixies”  (fairies)  are  traceable  to 
the  last  remnants  of  the  Piets,  who  were  re- 
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garded  with  superstitious  feeliugs,  just  as  the 
Laps  and  the  Gubbins  were.  As  these  were 
transformed  into  Gnomes  and  Goblins  the  Piets 
became  Pixies.  From  their  name  probably 
came  “Pack/*  no  donbt  a mischievous,  dwarf- 
ish Piet  and  an  eminent  Pixy.  The  “Piets’ 
Houses,*’  in  which  this  ancient  folk  lived  under- 
ground, gave  rise  to  the  belief  that  the  fairies 
lured  in  the  earth.  The  belief  has  had  a great 
many  ramifications,  and  has  formed  a vocabu- 
lary of  its  own.  In  one  of  his  notes  I see  that 
Hawthorne  derived  the  word  44  asphyxia”  from 
pixy,  the  idea  being  that  one  so  stricken  was 
bewitched.  It  is  quite  likely  that  “ pox”  also 
refers  to  the  theory  that  it  was  the  work  of 
Puck.  Similarly  derived,  though  this  is  not 
certain,  may  be  “pyx,”  the  Roman  Catholic 
shrine  for  consecrated  wafers.  The  Romanists 
derive  their  “pyx”  from  the  Greek  wu£oc,  “a 
cup;”  but  there  is  at  least  equal  authority  to 
believe  that  it  was  so  called  by  the  British  na- 
tives from  the  belief  that  some  kind  of  magic 
was  in  it.  Clobery  (1650)  writes  of  “The 
pixie-led  in  popish  piety.”  An  old  Devon  MS. 
has  the  following  definition  : 

“Pthk-led  : to  be  in  a maze ; to  be  bewildered,  as  if 
led  out  of  the  way  by  a hobgoblin,  or  Puck,  or  one 
of  the  fairies.  The  cure  is  to  turn  one  of  your  gar- 
ments the  inside  outward,  which  gives  a person 
time  to  recollect  himself.  The  way  to  prevent  it, 
some  say,  is  for  a woman  to  turn  her  cap  inside 
outward,  that  the  pixies  may  have  no  power  over 
her ; and  for  a man  to  do  the  same  with  some  of  his 
clothe*.” 


Pickle  is  a cognate  word.  In  Devon  n 
fungus  ( [Lycoperdon  giganteum)  is  called  44  pixy- 
puff,”  because  it  was  supposed  a fairy  seat. 
“Pixy-seats,”  again,  are  the  tangles  that  get 
into  horses’  manes,  where  fairies  were  believed 
to  ride.  44  Pixy-rings”  are  curious  round  cir- 
cles of  lichens — like  ring-worms  on  the  earth 
or  stone — which  were  regarded  as  circles  for 
fairy  dances.  It  is  still  declared  that  cattle 
will  not  graze  in  fields  where  these  are  found. 
Puck  may  sometimes  be  surprised  within 

44  Those  rings  and  roundelayes 

which  yet  remaine 

On  many  a grassy  plaine.” 

The  belief  in  the  4 4 Pixies” — otherwise  called 
44  Little  People” — may  yet  be  frequently  found 
in  the  rural  districts  of  Devon,  Cornwall,  and 
Wales.  44  They  lived  there  before  any  human 
beings  came  into  the  country.”  A Welsh  driv- 
er told  me,  lowering  his  voice  at  the  time,  that 
there  “ used  to  be  a great  many,  and  they  could 
be  heard  under  the  ground  in  every  field ; but 
they  were  leaving  the  country.”  It  was  evi- 
dent that  he,  for  one,  did  not  desire  that  they 
should  stand  on  the  order  of  their  going.  And 
thus,  in  the  myths  of  one  age  and  the  lowest 
superstitions  of  another,  the  once  powerful  na- 
tion of  Roderic  disappears  from  history,  to  live 
still,  however,  in  the  blood  and  the  language 
of  the  race  which  absorbed  the  quality  and 
strength  of  every  enemy  it  conquered. 


THE  OLD  MAN’S  SONG  IN  AUTUMN, 


Oh,  heart  that  beats  in  my  breast, 

Say  why  art  thou  so  cast  down  ? 

Oh,  is  it  grief  for  the  days  growing  brief 
And  the  fields  that  are  gathering  brown  ? 

The  wind  blows  gentle  and  soft ; 

The  son  shines  bright  In  the  sky ; 

And  the  woods  to-day  were  never  more  gay 
In  all  of  the  years  gone  by. 

The  maples  gleam  in  the  vales 
Like  the  watch-fires  of  a camp ; 

And  the  cardinal  flower  in  her  secret  bower 
Has  lighted  her  crimson  lamp. 

Not  all  the  birds  have  flown, 

For  the  robin’s  voice  sounds  clear 

From  the  orchard  rows  where  his  warm  breast  glows, 
And  the  fields  of  stubble  near. 


But  my  heart  an  answer  makes:— 

“The  robin's  note  Is  dry; 

And  the  woods  to  day  are  not  half  so  gay 
As  they  were  in  the  years  gone  by. 

“The  Summer  I loved  has  flown; 

The  lily  has  left  her  stalk; 

And  the  roses  are  dead,  both  white  and  red, 
That  grew  by  the  garden  walk. 

“The  Autumn,  I love  it  not, 

For  cold  to  me  is  its  breath ; 

And  its  deepening  blush  seems  the  hectic  flush 
That  bodes  the  coming  of  death. 

14  And  Winter  will  follow  soon, 

Sobbing  and  moaning  aloud; 

And  the  earth  below  will  whiten  with  snow 
That  foils  from  the  frosty  cloud.” 
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nected  with  the  events  of  that  particular  day. 
So  leaving  the  urchin  to  his  solitude,  we  may 
briefly  glance  at  his  previous  history,  which 
will  be  likely  to  cast  the  light  of  probable  con- 
jecture upon  his  present  design. 

His  father  was  an  architect  of  considerable 
mechanical  genius,  and  many  of  “ the  princi- 
pal meu*’  of  the  neighborhood  were  indebted 
to  his  taste  and  skill  for  the  somewhat  imposing 
mansions  which  drew  the  attention  of  passing 
travelers.  Like  all  good  fathers,  when  they 
can,  he  sent  his  boy  regularly  to  the  district 
school. 

He  had  at  a very  early  period  displayed  a 
taste  for  artistic  mechanism,  and  most  of  his 
leisure  hours  and  holidays  were  spent  in  his  fa- 
ther’s work-shop,  from  which  he  had  sent  forth 
sleds,  wagons,  wind -mills,  and  saw -mills,  of 
many  different  sizes,  but  of  very  beautiful  work- 
manship, which  gave  him  a reputation  among 
the  young  folks  of  being  the  most  consummate 
operator  of  this  kind  in  the  village.  But  a 
dangerous  rival  had  appeared  in  the  school, 
who  threatened  by  his  skill  as  a draughtsman 
of  horses — on  the  slate — to  eclipse  the  fame  of 
the  hitherto  unrivaled  constructor.  But  this 
artist’s  genius  seemed  to  have  a somewhat  lim-^ 
ited  range,  since  he  always  made  the  same 
horse,  although,  by  dint  of  hard  practice,  he 
had  succeeded  in  representing  that  particular 
animal  iu  a very  respectable  state  ; and  since 
the  versatility  of  his  talent  was  not  brought  in 
question  by  his  critics,  he  was  luxuriating  in 
the  wealth  of  his  fame. 

The  architect’s  son  began  to  feel  the  stirrings 
of  ambition,  and  he  secretly  determined  to  dis- 
tance his  rival  on  his  own  field.  He  collected 
all  the  pictures  of  horses  he  could  lay  his  hands 
on,  and  began  his  studies  on  the  slate.  A 
common  observer,  however,  could  make  little 
more  out  of  these  first  attempts  than  oblong 
bodies  with  four  uprights,  evidently  intended  to 
represent  horses’  legs.  But  he  gradually  im- 
proved, until,  with  aU  his  drawings,  he  began 
to  draw  on  his  rival.  Not  satisfied,  however, 
with  his  success,  he  kept  his  secret  and  obsti- 
nately persevered,  trying  his  subject  in  one  po- 
sition for  a while,  and  then  in  another ; but  he 
grew  less  and  less  satisfied  with  his  perform- 
ances, and  thinking  ha  had  “ gone  to  work  at 
the  wrong  end,”  he  cast  aside  all  his  picture- 
models  and  began  to  study  from  life . He 
watched  horses  as  they  passed  in  the  streets, 
went  to  the  stables  to  examine  their  limbs  and 
proportions ; but  he  still  found  it  “ no  easy 
matter  to  draw  a good  horse.”  “Why  is  it,” 
he  said,  “ that  1 can’t  draw  one  good  horse  in  a 
month,  while  that  fellow  can  draw  fifty  in  a 
day?” 

The  mystery  was  not  completely  solved  by 
him  for  years,  for  the  good  reason  that  its  solu- 
tion opens  the  whole  arcana  of  art.  Long  after- 
ward he  discovered  that  while  his  rival  had,  by 
dint  of  sheer  manipulation,  succeeded  in  copy- 
ing a horse  standing  still,  without  life  or  action, 
and  succeeded  commendably  well,  he  had  done 
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it  only  as  a mechanic ; while  he  himself  went 
to  work  on  his  ideal — a horse  in  motion,  in  any 
attitude ; for  the  innocent  young  soul  thought 
one  attitude  as  easy  to  draw  as  another.  He 
had  done  a great  thing,  however,  in  beginning 
to  draw  as  cn\  artist , little  as  he  knew  what  he 
was  doing.  He  had  been  making  the  horse  his 
study,  and  not  any  particular  horse  in  one  par- 
ticular attitude*  The  difference  was  as  great 
between  him  and  his  rival  as  between  the  dunce 
who  learns  by  rote  to  scan  the  first  book  of  the 
sEneid  glibly  and  the  scholar  who  reads  Taci- 
tus with  delight  and  Horace  with  enthusiasm. 
The  one  was  overcoming  only  the  difficulties  of 
imitating  a stiff,  hard,  unyielding  form  ; the 
other  was  learning  principles  of*  art  which  would 
enable  him  to  master  all  forms.  But  the  dear 
boy  knew  not  that  he  had  begun  os  Giotto  be- 
gan : to  draw  the  forms  of  the  sheep  he  watched 
on  the  sunny  slopes  of  the  Tuscan  hills ; to  rep- 
resent life  by  lines  withoutscolor.  He  was  “out 
of  patience  with  himself  /or  his  stupidity!” 
Long  afterward  he  learned  that  he  had  lost  his 
patience  because  he  could  not  do  in  his  tenth 
year  what  cost  the  old  masters  so  much  toil. 

But  light  began  to  break  in  on  the  path  of 
his  studies.  Gleam  after  gleam  came  out  from 
his  pencilings.  He  coaid  at  lo&t  draw  a horse 
hitched  to  a postHor  chafing  under  the  spur, 
with  swelling  veins,  snorting  nostrils,  and  pranc- 
ing feet.  At  last  “it  mattered  little  to  him 
what  his  horse  must  do.”  He  could  make  him 
do  one  thing  as  well  as  another.  He  had  passed 
the  Rubicon  of  Art,  although  he  still  knew  so 
little  what  he  had  done.  But,  judging  of  him- 
self as  he  judged  his  rival,  he  “thought  his 
horse  could  pass  muster.”  Having  noy,  as  pa- 
tiently as  he  could,  endured  the  reproach  of  de- 
feat for  several  weeks,  the  time  which  he  had 
bided  had  at  last  come. 

One  evening  he  drew  a finq,  ^prancing  iiorse, 
full  of  mettle,  with  flowing  mane  and  tail,  and 
laying  his  slate  up  carefully  on  the  kitchen 
mantle-piece  he  went  to  bed.  All  night  long 
squadrons  of  prancing  horses  danced  on  his 
vision.  In  the  morning  he  took  down  his  slate, 
and  hurrying  off  to  school  before  the  usual  hour, 
showed  his  drawing  to  one  of  his  little  friends, 
who  had  taken  his  part  from  the  beginning,  and 
asked  him  privately  “how  he  liked  it.”  The 
noble  little  sympathizer’s  eyes  (we  have  always 
had  § liking  for  that  boy  since  we  heard  the 
story)  grew  as  large  as  saucers — tiny  ones.  He 
could  hardly  trust  his  senses.  He  gazed  in- 
tensely on  the  picture,  seized  the  slate,  and 
when  he  could  contain  himself  rushed  across 
the  school-room,  and  thrusting  it  triumphantly 
before  the  face  of  the  still-horse  boy,  said, 
“Now,  old  feller,  make  a horse  like  that — you 
can’t  do  it.”  There  was  no  retreat;  he  was  in 
the  lists  with  his  rival.  He  was  to  have  one 
day  to  copy  the  prancing  horse.  He  tried  and 
failed.  “Well,”  said  the  hitherto  unrivaled 
draughtsman  of  still-horses,  “now  let  him  try 
my  horse.  I can’t  do  his'n , and  he  can’t  do 
wine.”  This,  too,  was  fair  play.  His  antago- 
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nist  also  was  to  have  a day.  He  did  it  daring 
the  ten  minutes  the  school  were  at  play.  At 
noon  the  still-horse  was  shown.  Even  the  still- 
horse  boy  acknowledged  that 44  he  had  done  it.” 
Thus  ended  the  conflict,  and  after  that  day 
young  Elliott  had  as  many  horses  to  draw  for 
his  comrades  as  he  had  hitherto  had  of  sleds, 
wagons,  and  wind-mills. 

We  have  told  this  story  in  all  its  detail  be- 
cause it  is  a miniature  history  of  the  life  of  every 
true  artist.  We  find  such  things  in  the  lives 
of  all  great  painters.  But  we  must  return  to 
the  youngster  in  bis  bedroom  (which  occurred 
some  time  later  than  44  the  horse  trial”),  for  the 
chances  are  that  before  now  his  enterprise  has 
got  under  way,  nor  should  we  be  surprised  if 
the  furnace  of  ignited  charcoal  had  already  be- 
gun to  work. 

The  boy  shut  up  in  that  bedroom  we  need 
harcHy  say  is  the  one  who  made  so  many  labo- 
rious slate-studies  oirthe  horse.  He  had  dis- 
tanced all  competitors  in  horses,  and  begun  to 
extend  the  field  of  his  operations.  He  aban- 
doned the  slate  for  India  ink  and  crayons.  At 
lost  he  resolved  to  make  an  essay  in  oil-paint- 
ing. Keeping  his  own  counsels,  44  that  no  one 
might  laugh  at  him,”  he  procured  a rather  huge 
canvas,  with  the>  requisite  utensils,  and  we  now 
find  him  shut  up  in  thafrlittl*  bedroom,  on  that 
44  bitter  cold  day,”  attempting  to  copy  a picture 
in  the  History  of  England — “The  Conflagration 
of  Moscow.”  But  this  expedition  to  Moscow 
was  likely  to  become  to  the  young  painter  even 
more  fhtal  than  it  had  proved  to  Napoleon  him- 
self. The  dinner  hour  came  round,  but  he  did 
not  show  himself.  - Some  time  passed,  and  his 
mother  became  anxious.  A search  was  made  for 
him  every  where.  Having  occasion  to  visit  the 
bedroom,  his  mother  found  the  door  fastened. 
She  ran  to  the  outside  window,  through  which 
she  saw  her  so^  fitting  in  his  chair,  his  head 
fallen  down  on  his  breast,  apparently  asleep. 
She  rapped  on  the  window  and  called,  but  re- 
ceived no  answer.  She  forced  the  window  open, 
when  a sight  of  the  charcoal  furnace  explained 
the  mystery  to  the  frightened  mother,  who 
“supposed  that  her  Charlie  was  dead.”  She 
sprang  through  the  window,  and  rushing  to  his 
side,  shook  him  violently;  but  he  showed  no 
sign  of  life.  And  there  on  the  chair  before 
him  stood  44  Moscow  Burning,”  a rude,  but 
bold  sketch,  in  which  the  idea  of  the  artist  was 
not  to  be  mistaken.  By  his  side  on  a little 
stand  lay  the  open  History  of  England,  from 
which  he  had  copied — his  pallet  and  brushes 
fallen  from  his  hands ; and  to  all  appearances 
the  young  artist  had  painted  his  first  and  last 
oil-picture.  But  the  rush  of  winter  air  soon  re- 
vived him,  and  in  a few  hours  he  was  as  well  as 
- ever. 

This  narrow  escape  was  far  enough  from 
curing  the  boy  of  his  passion  for  painting ; but 
it  taught  him  how  much  better  is  charcoal  for 
sketching  than  for  breathing.  He  afterward 
finished  “The  Conflagration,”  and  a good  judge 
who  saw  it  said  it  was  an  astonishing  produc- 


tion for  a boy  of  his  age,  who  had  received  no 
instruction  whatever  in  art,  and  who  had  never 
before  attempted  to  paint  in  oil.  Elliott  said 
of  it : 44  It  couldn’t,  of  course,  have  been  any 
great  thing  as  a picture,  but  it  was  generally 
acknowledged  that  it  made  an  excellent  fire - 
board." 

It  is  pretty  evident  that  ideas  of  art  were 
now  growing  into  shape  in  the  mind  of  the  boy, 
and  we  are  not  much  surprised  that  he  44  made 
up  his  mind  that,  for  better  or  worse,  he  would 
be  a painter” — a resolution  he  seems  to  have 
adhered  to  pretty  obstinately,  until  he  has  won 
for  himself  a reputation  in  the  acquisition  of 
which  any  man  may  have  considered  himself 
fortunate  had  it  cost  him  a lifetime  of  unceas- 
ing toil. 

About  this  time  his  father  had  employed  two 
men  of  doubtful  genius  in  that  line  44  to  land- 
scape” the  parlor  of  a house  he  was  finishing, 
and  they  had  gone  on  daubing  the  walls  by  the 
yard  with  all  sorts  of  enormities  in  the  shape  of 
woods,  waters,  and  animals,  without  much  re- 
gard to  the  laws  which  the  Almighty  originally 
intended  should  control  the  animal,  mineral,  or 
vegetable  kingdoms.  While  these  worthies  were 
gone  to  dinner  one  day,  Charlie,  who  was  sure 
to  know  what  was  going  on  in  the  limits  of  the 
narrow  artistic  world  around  him,  entered  the 
room,  and  seizing  up  one  of  the  pallets,  sketched 
a bridge  with  a man  walking  over.  He  44  worked 
quick  and  fled.”  When  the  men  returned  they 
honestly  expressed  their  amazement  and  de- 
light, and  to  their  immortal  honor  44  they  al- 
lowed the  bridge  to  stand,  with  the  walking 
man.”  It  may  have  been  a no  very  great 
thing,  and  probably  was  so  considered  by  the 
next  proprietor  of  the  mansion,  for  he  had  all 
the  wall  embellishments  decently  covered  over 
with  paper,  not  excepting  “the  bridge  and  the 
man  walking  over  it” — which  may  be  carefully 
uncovered  some  day.  Stranger  things  have 
happened. 

Charles  L.  Elliott  used  to  talk  with  his  young 
friends  about  art  and  artists  (these  associates 
still  remember  it  all),  and  “what  would  be  the 
end  of  all  this”  they  could  not  tell.  Some  of 
them,  in  a certain  way,  entered  into  his  feelings, 
but  many  of  his  hours  and  days  were  left  with- 
out sympathy,  and  he  44  was  driven  to  books  for 
comfort  and  company.”  He  became  a great 
reader,  especially  of  two  kinds — those  that  de- 
scribed battles,  and  those  which  spoke  about 
artists.  After  exhausting  his  father’s  library  he 
used  to  borrow  from  neighbors.  Chance  put 
him  in  possession  of  a large  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary, and  he  hunted  all  through  its  thousand 
pages  in  his  eleventh  year,  and  read  a great 
many  times  over  its  accounts  of  painters  and 
sculptors,  engineers  and  engravers,  who  had 
become  famous  in  past  ages.  The  miscarriage 
of  his  44  charcoal  picture”  had  not  cured  him  of 
great  subjects.  He  was  fond  of  44  battle-pieces, 
Scripture  scenes,  and  heroic  subjects.”  He 
copied  in  oil  many  of  the  pictures  in  the  old 
Family  Bible.  “Ahasuerus  and  Esther”  was 
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of  no  little  merit ; it  is  still  in  the  artist’s  pos- 
session. 

Some  good  instruction  in  art  would  now  have 
been  a world  to  him.  But  Auburn  at  that  pe- 
riod had  no  artist’s  studio,  and  he  had  to  work 
his  way  on  in  the  dark,  as  West,  the  father  of 
painting  in  this  country,  did,  with  only  nature 
to  help  him.  In  his  fifteenth  year  Elliott’s  fa- 
rherremoved  to  Syracuse,  which  was  then  (1827) 
bat  a hamlet  with  a handful  of  people.  Heavy 
forest  trees  were  then  growing  where  churches, 
villas,  and  groaning  warehouses  now  stand. 
The  site  of  the  great  railway  depot  was  then 
“an  irredeemable  marsh.”  But  a spirit  of  civ- 
ilized bustle  was  beginning,  and  Clinton’s  canal 
would  do  the  rest.  Elliott’s  father  had  never 
troubled  himself  much  about  his  son’s  paints 
and  brushes.  He  considered  it  “a  freak  of 
boyhood  that  would  give  w*ay  to  better  things 
when  the  time  came.”  But  finding  the  freak 
likely  to  last  longer  than  he  “ calculated”  he 
determined  to  put  a stop  to  it,  or  at  all  events 
train  up  the  lad  to  some  occupation  more  likely 
to  keep  him  out  of  the  poor-house. 

So  “ Charles”  was  put  behind  the  counter  of 
a diy-goods  and  grocery  store,  in  which  his  fa- 
ther was  a partner.  “ Now,  Charles,  you  may 
make  up  your  mind  to  give  up  your  picture  busi- 
ness.” But  it  happened  that  “of  all  things  in 
the  wide  world  that  was  the  very  thing  he  had 
determined  never  to  do — poor-house  or  palace 
—come  what  might.”  Mr.  Elliott  pere  happen- 
ed to  be  more  proprietor  of  the  dry-goods  and 
groceries  than  he  vras  of  the  painter ; and  cus- 
tomers who  wanted  to  make  careful  inquiries  on 
“the  prices  of  Bohea  tea,  starch,  cut-nails,  New 
England  rum,  molasses,  and  Webster’s  spelling- 
books,  and  sich  like,”  were  left  to  solve  their 
own  problems,  while  Charlie  retired  to  some 
garret,  or  out  of  the  way  nook  or  corner  of 
Syracuse,  to  copy  an  engraving  of  Inman’s 
u Fisher-Boy.” 

Things  were  now  going  on  badly.  In  about 
three  months  Mr.  Elliott  informed  the  young 
gentleman  that  he  must  enter  the  store  of  a 
very  worthy  Scotchman,  where,  as  the  father  had 
no  interest,  the  son  “would  be  obliged  to  walk 
Spanish.”  He  entered ; but  in  about  another 
three  months  the  worthy  Scotch  merchant  took 
Mr.  Elliott  pbe  aside,  and  quietly  expressed 
“some,  yes,  serious  doubts  about  his  son’s  ever 
making  a very  great  merchant.”  Mr.  Elliott 
himself  finally  began  to  fear  that  “ those  paints 
and  brushes”  would  prove  too  strong  for  him, 
and  he  sent  his  son  to  an  academy  of  some  re- 
pute in  Onondaga  Hollow.  Here  he  had  to  go 
through  “ a routine  not  much  more  to  his  taste 
than  dry-goods  and  groceries,”  particularly  when 
he  had  some  “ great  picture”  on  hand — and  once 
more  a three  months’  trial  had  turned  out  a 
failure.  His  father  became  “ satisfied  that  even 
academies  were  not  the  thing.”  “ Charles  had 
studied  very  little,  and  painted  a great  deal ; but 
he  had  painted  a landscape,  embracing  the  acad- 
emy, which  pleased  us  all.”  This  clause  in  the 
report  of  Charlie’s  term  had  its  effect.  A point 
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of  some  importance  in  this  narrative  is,  that  this 
picture  was  what  the  painter  long  afterward 
spoke  of  as  “my  first  sober  attempt  at  delinea- 
tion from  nature,  strictly  speaking." 

The  academician  went  home,  and  found  his 
father  in  a different  state  of  mind.  No  change 
had  perhaps  taken  place  in  his  mind  about  the 
profitableness  of  painting  pictures;  but,  like 
other  sensible  men,  he  “ made  the  best  of  it,” 
and  was  prepared  to  negotiate.  Nothing  more 
was  said  about  “dry-goods  and  groceries”  or 
“academies.”  These  offensive  subjects  were 
not  even  brought  up ; and  therefore  something 
was  likely  to  be  done,  since  both  “the  high 
contracting  parties”  met  on  terms  of  equality. 

And  here  let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  In  all 
these  trials  and  tests  to  which  the  father  sub- 
jected the  son  he  not  only  displayed  true  af- 
fection, but  true  common-sense.  There  is  no 
error  more  fatal,  nor  one  into  which  spirited 
boys  so  often  fall,  as  to  ttifek  they  are  bom  for 
something  better  than  the  common  business  of 
life.  The  world  staggers  under  the  curse  of 
incompetency  in  all  its  high  places.  We  have 
a hundred  pettifoggers  where  we  have  one  law- 
yer— a hundred  daubers  to  one  painter.  It  was 
a thousand  to  one  that  Mr.  Elliott  would  not 
find  in  his  son  the  all-excelling  aprtpiit  painter. 

So  we  find  no  fault  witji  Mr.  Elliott.  And  it 
was  doubtless  the  best  thing  for  the  boy — it  was 
part  of  his  training.  If  a young  man  has  in  him 
the  passion  for  art  too  deep  to  be  ^radicated  by 
opposition — an  enthusiasm  too  blood-felt  to  be 
chilled  by  ridicule,  rebuke,  or  rebuff— he  will 
work  his  way.  If  he  can  not  withstand  and 
finally  surmount  such  obstacles  his  blade  is  not 
made  of  Damascus  steel.  „ 

Young  Elliott’s  best  and  fairest^test  was  now 
coming.  His  father  had  large  contracts  for 
building.  Architectural  drawing  was  an  im- 
portant branch  of  the  business,  and  when  he 
made  known  to  his  son  his  desire  to  have  his 
best  assistance,  it  was  faithfully  pledged.  The 
compact  was  fairly  entered  into,  and  honorably 
fulfilled  on  both  sides.  Partly  as  a necessary 
facility  to  his  progress,  and  partly  to  gratify  his 
taste,  he  was  sent  to  a select  school  for  two 
years,  where  he  was  contented,  because  he  could 
follow  congenial  studies,  and  when  his  father 
wanted  any  help,  artistic  and  w'ell-  executed 
drawings  were  always  furnished  by  the  willing 
artist^  Discerning  the  irremediable  bent  of  his 
genius,  and  wishing  to  divert  it  exclusively  to 
architecture,  he  procured  for  him  elaborate  and 
costly  works  in  that  range  of  art,  and  so  accu- 
rate and  beautiful  was  every  design  and  combina- 
tion the  builder  called  for  executed  he  became 
proud  of  his  son’s  talent,  and  was  happy  in  the 
fact  that  he  could  turn  these  gifts  to  advantage. 

“Art  seemed  now  not  to  be  squinting  quite  so 
straight  to  the  poor-house.” 

During  this  period  Elliott  made  a profound 
study  of  architecture  and  drawing  in  their  ap- 
I plication  to  practical  use  in  common  edifices — 
in  chastening  the  proportions  of  dwellings,  elab- 
orating, and  refining,  and  embellishments  of  ^ 
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porticoes,  windows,  mantles,  reliefs,  etc.  He 
suggested  many  tasteful  and  valuable  models 
for  his  father,  which  proved  essentially  useful. 
But  this  study  soon  lost  w hat  little  charm  it  had 
for  “ the  young  man  who  was  bom  to  be  a por- 
trait painter. ” His  “long  thinkings  about  the 
future”  ended  in  his  asking  his  father’s  consent 
to  come  to  New'  York  “to  learn  to  be  a painter.” 
This  was  at  once*granted,  and  the  glad  day  of 
freedom  came.  He  started,  too,  with  as  gen- 
erous a provision  as  his  wants  required. 

Here  the  young  painter  made  his  way  at 
once  with  a letter  of  introduction  to  Colonel 
Trumbull,  who  had  his  studio  at  the  time  in  the 
old  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  of  which  he  was 
then  President.  The  veteran  painter  exam- 
ined all  the  candidate’s  drawings,  and  one  or 
two  of  his  essays  in  oil,  and  then  “ strongly  ad- 
vised him  to  give  up  all  idea  of  becoming  a 
paiflter,  and  to  appb;  himself  wholly  to  archi- 
tecture.” “I  do  tlffl,”  said  the  Colonel,  “for 
two  reasons.  You  don't  seem  to  possess  so 
much  genius  for  paintjng  as  for  architecture ; 
and  you  will  make  a better  living  in  this  coun- 
try by  the  latter  profession.  America  will  yet 
be  a great  field  for  the  architect,  and  you  cer- 
tainly indicate  uncommon  talents  that  tray.” 

Elliott  respectfully  replied  that  “ he  had  grat- 
ified all  his  architectural  propensities  up  in  the 
country , and  was  fully  determined,  and  had  been 
ever  since  he  was  ten  years  old,  to  be  a painter, 
and  live  or  Me  by  that  business.”  It  was  very 
natural  for  Trumbull,  on  the  evidence  before 
him,  to  give  that  advice ; for  young  Elliott  had 
bestowed  little  Are  upon  any  thing  but  archi- 
tectural drawing ; *and  as  these  drawings  seen 
by  the  great  painter  indicated  extraordinary 
genius,  he  was  fully  justified  in  his  opinion. 

“Let  me  dissuade  you,  my  young  friend,” 
replied  Trumbull,  “from  this  resolution  by  the 
history  of  my  fwn  life.  I have  devoted  many 
years  to  my  art,  and  from  my  career  you  can 
judge  all  you  may  hope  for,  even  if  you  should 
be  vefy  successful.  I have,  it  is  true,  received 
some  commissions  from  Congress  for  national 
picture#,  but  this  was  only  a piece  of  good  luck. 
Aside  from  this  what  shall  I say?  I have 
painted  a great  many  pictures  which  have  been 
praised  by  connoisseurs,  and  amateurs,  and 
artists ; and  yet  you  see  hanging  around  this 
room  nearly  all  the  works  on  w'hich  I expended 
the  principal  energies  of  my  artistic  life.  Peo- 
ple come,  and  admire  them,  and  go  away ; and 
yet  here  are  nearly  all  the  pictures  of  almost 
half  a centnry  of  labor.  I am  now  an  old  man, 
and  time  and  disappointment  have  chilled  my 
ambition.  I have  waked  from  the  dream  of 
life,  and  its  reality , death,  is  looking  steadily  on 
me.  My  principal  solicitude  now  is  to  make 
some  good  disposition  of  this  gallery,  which  I 
think  will  yet  have  value  even  in  the  estimation 
of  my  own  countrymen.  I must  take  time  to 
look  about  and  see  if  I have  friends  enough  in 
the  world  to  give  these  pictures  to.” 

“This  was  said,”  remarked  Elliott  himself, 
in  narrating  the  facts,  “ with  a sad  feeling.  He 


seemed  to  feel  that  the  world  had  not  done  him 
justice,  and  I have  long  felt  so  myself.  But, 
although  I could  hardly  help  weeping  at  the 
sight  of  the  gray-haired  painter,  grown  sad, 
and  perhaps  misanthropic  by  disappointment 
and  neglect,  yet  it  didn’t  discourage  me  much. 
I thought  the  world  would  treat  other  painters 
better,  and  I was  determined  to  run  my  chance. 
Seeing  me  resolute  he  said  ‘he  would  trans- 
gress the  rules  of  the  Academy,  which  admitted 
students  only  during  the  winter,  and  allow  me 
to  visit  the  Antique  Gallery.  He  had  a good 
deal  of  leisure  time,  and  would  give  me  in- 
struction in  drawing,  and  furnish  me  the  neces- 
sary apparatus/  I began  immediately,  and  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  he  more  than  redeemed 
his  pledge.  I owe  much  to  the  good  old  man, 
and  I shall  always  be  proud  to  own  it.” 

Elliott  remained  a considerable  time  with 
Trumbull,  and  applied  himself  with  great  indus- 
try and  earnestness  to  correct  drawing . His  prog- 
ress was  evident  enough.  But  still  Trumbull, 
who,  during  the  later  years  of  his  life,  advised 
all  young  painters  to  turn  cobblers,  insisted 
upon  Elliott’s  becoming  an  architect.  “But,” 
Elliott  said,  “ do  what  I could  for  the  old  man, 
I could  not  agree  with  him.”  And  he  went  to 
study  with  Quidor,  a fellow-pupil  with  Inman 
under  Jarvis. 

“ While  I was  with  Quidor,”  says  Elliott,  “ I 
spent  most  of  my  time  in  copying  prints  in  oil, 
which,  for  want  of  a better  ftarket,  I sent  to 
the  auction;  for,  being  determined  to  support 
myself,  it  had  now  become  with  me  most  de- 
cidedly a question  of  bread  and  butter.” 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he  began 
to  paint  portraits,  at  any  price  he  could  get; 
and  although  these  early  efforts  could  not  of 
course  indicate  much  knowledge  of  the  practice 
or  principles  of  art  as  taught  in  the  schools, 
“ yet”  (as  Inman  once  said  to  the  writer)  “there 
was  in  Elliott’s  portraits,  from  the  beginning , an 
air  of  fidelity,  earnestness,  and  truth ; there 
was  wrfrm  and  genial  expression,  and  a rich, 
glowing,  generous  coloring  in  his  rude  portraits 
which  make  them  still  charming  to  look  at, 
even  to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  his  later 
masterly  creations.” 

He  said  “ sometimes  during  this  period  how 
glad  he  would  have  been  if  he  could  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  painting  some  things  besides 
portraits — especially  if  he  could  devote  some 
years  to  a careful,  elaborate,  and  persevering 
course  of  study  in  the  principles  and  the  prac- 
tice of  correct  delineation.” 

While  in  Quidor’s  studio  with  some  four  or 
five  other  young  men  who  have  since  been 
heard  from  (among  them  Colonel  T.  B.  Thorpe), 
Elliott  went  off  on  another  “ great  picture” — 
“The  Battle  of  Christina, ’’drawn  from  “Knick- 
erbocker’s History  of  New  York,”  in  which 
Peter  Stuyvesant  and  his  wooden  leg  are  very 
conspicuous  characters.  It  is  perhaps  safe  to 
say  that  even  to  this  time  that  is  the  only  great 
historical  representation  of  that  decisive  bat- 
| tie,  which  terminated  after  ten  hours  of  hard 
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fighting  without  the  loss  of  a man  on  either 
side ! 

After  a year  of  hard  work  Elliott  returned  to 
pass  a winter  with  his  friends,  painting,  in  the 
mean  while,  a great  number  of  excellent  por- 
traits. The  following  spring  he  resumed  his 
labors  in  New  York,  and  with  considerable  suc- 
cess. In  the  intervals  of  his  portrait  painting 
he  threw  off  two  compositions  of  peculiar  merit 
— “The  Bold  Dragoon,”  and  a spirited  illustra- 
tion of  Paulding’s  “ Dutchman’s  Fireside,” 
which  were  exposed  for  sale  in  a shop-window. 
Trumbull,  who  had  not  met  Elliott  since  he  left 
his  studio,  happened  to  see  them  while  walk- 
ing leisurely  by  “in  the  style  of  a gentleman  of 
the  old  school.”  “Who  painted  these  pic- 
tures?” he  asked  of  the  shop-keeper.  “Elli- 
ott, Colonel  Trumbull.”  “ Where  is  his  room?” 

He  hurried  to  the  place,  knocked,  and  en- 
tering uncovered  with  all  the  stateliness  of  the 
last  century,  said  to  the  young  artist:  “Yon 
can  go  on  painting.  Sir.  You  need  not  follow 
architecture.  I wish  you  good-day,  Sir,”  and 
withdrew.  Elliott  never  saw  him  again. 

Banishment  from  the  inspiring  scenes  of  na- 
ture to  a man  who  loved  her  so  well  could  not 
last  long ; and,  “ tired  of  the  city  and  the  city’s 
ways,  I determined,”  he  said  to  a friend,  “ to 
go  back  into  the  country  for  a considerable  pe- 
riod.” And,  fixed  in  this  purpose,  he  returned 
to  the  region  where  his  boyhood  had  been  pass- 
ed. There  he  lacked  not  employment ; “ and 
above  all,”  said  he,  “I  found  more  satisfaction 
in  the  honest  way  of  doing  things  among  old 
neighbors  and  friends  than  can  be  found  in 
freat  towns,  and  I am  satisfied  I painted  better 
pictures.” 

The  next  ten  years  he  passed  chiefly  in  Cen- 
tral New  York — ten  of  the  brightest  and  best 
years  of  his  life.  Elliott’s  love  of  nature  was 
deep  as  the  earnest,  true  man  ever  feels  for  any 
thing,  and  tender,  trusting,  and  filial  as  a child’s. 
Nor  did  he  cultivate  this  love  of  nature  as  a 
misanthropist,  for  his  great  heart  was  large 
enough  for  all  that  is  true  and  generous.  He. 
once  said  : “ There  is  something  very  great  .and 
inspiring  in  fine  scenery ; but  what  would  it  all 
amount  to  without  the  society  of  friends  ? Aft- 
er all,  there  is  nothing  in  all  nature  like  a fine 
human  face . Portrait  painting  is  a big  thing 
when  it  is  portrait  painting.” 

While  painting  the  portraits  of  the  Faculty 
of  Hamilton  College  (Oneida  County,  New 
York)  Elliott  fell  in  with  Huntington  (now 
President  of  the  National  Academy  of  Art),  a 
young  student,  whose  portrait  he  painted  with 
great  care — a picture  which  even  now  would 
not  be  thrown  into  the  back -ground  of  any  col- 
lection. The  meeting  of  those  two  young  men 
in  that  secluded  place  will  hereafter  furnish  sug- 
gestive matter  for  the  pen  or  pencil  of  some 
true  artist,  who,  when  the  men  now  living  have 
rested  from  their  labors,  will  conjure  up  beauti- 
ful thoughts  and  glowing  images  to  thrill  the 
fancy  and  tonch  the  heart  of  future  times.  Al- 
ready the  world  loves  both  their  names. 


It  can  hardly  be  known,  while  Elliott  lives, 
how  many  portraits  he  painted  during  these  ten 
years  of  country  life;  but  (carefully  and  con- 
scientiously as  he  always  painted)  the  number 
must  have  been  very  great.  We  find,  too,  in 
comparing  his  pictures  at  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  these  ten  years,  that  he  had  made  aston- 
ishing progress  in  his  art.  He  was  never  stiff, 
or  clumsy,  or  cold;  but  gradually  grace,  and 
ease,  and  warmth,  and  high  feeling,  stole  into 
the  forms  on  his  canvas,  until  he  reached  the 
point — which  every  true  painter  and  writer 
reaches  on  his  road  to  excellence  — when  all 
things  undertaken  are  ennobled,  and  forms  of 
real  beauty  come  forth  clothed  with  celestial 
light. 

Nor  were  those  ten  years  of  exile  from  the 
heated  air  of  artificial  life  lost  in  any  sense 
whatever.  Nature  sometimes  asserts  her  right 
to  nurse  her  great  children  on  her  own  breast, 
and  Providence  comes  to  her  aid.  The  schools 
can  not  do  much  except  for  common  men.  Na- 
ture is  the  great  teacher ; from  her  the  highest 
and  deepest  lessons  are  learned.  But  Elliott 
had  learned  those  lessons ; he  “ had  staid  in 
the  country'  long  enough;”  he  “needed  the 
electric  influences  of  metropolitan  life he 
44  felt  that  he  could  now  go  to  New  York  with 
real  pleasure  and  brush  up,”  44  for  I had  begun 
to  get  lazy.” 

But  once  in  the  metropolis  he  44  had  to  begin 
his  career  anew.”  His  old  circle  had  been 
broken  up.  Some  of  his  patrons  and  friends 
had  gone  abroad,  many  “gone  West,”  and 
“ not  a few  were  dead.”  But  he  got  a studio, 
and  went  to  work  with  a serious  and  fixed 
“purpose  to  do  something  worth  while  in  art.” 

He  sent  some  of  his  best  portraits  (“  for,”  said 
he,  44  by  this  time  I had  thrown  aside  every 
thing  but  portraits  — I wasn’t  made  for  any 
thing  else”)  to  the  Academy,  and  had  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  an  unbiased  judgment 
had  set  upon  them  the  seal  of  judicious  and  en- 
lightened approbation.  He  now  went  on  paint- 
ing with  industry  and  conscientiousness  any  and 
all  portanits  that  were  offered.  But  there  was 
nothing  in  the  man  or  his  pictures  of  the  sensa- 
tion style.  In  the  very  depths  of  his  honest  soul 
he  44  hated  the  whole  thing ; only  let  us  have 
fair  play.”  His  reputation  grew  rather  slow, 
but  it  was  to  be  enduring. 

He  met  with  no  great  44  success”  till  1845, 
when  his  picture  of  Colonel  Ericsson  excited 
universal  admiration.  The  best  judges  unhes- 
itatingly said  it  was  the  best  American  portrait 
since  Stuart.  This  soon  became  the  general 
feeling,  and  that  feeling  has  been  growing,  un- 
til now  (1850)  Elliott  stands  unquestionably  at 
the  head  of  the  portrait  painters  of  his  time. 

The  following  year  (1846)  a considerable 
number  of  his  pictures  were  sent  to  the  Acad- 
emy— among  others  those  of  Horatio  Stone  (the 
sculptor,  now  in  Rome),  T.  B.  Thorpe,  Clarke 
(of  the  Knickerbocker) , and  Thayer,  which  seem- 
eJ  to  be  regarded,  especially  by  the  best  judges, 
as  the  finest  work  Elliott  had  yet  done.  The 
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latter  was  one  of  the  finest  subjects  the  painter 
is  ever  favored  with.  In  transparent  honesty 
of  likeness,  in  earnestness  of  expression,  in  ge- 
niality of  feeling,  in  deep,  rich  flesh-tints  which 
come  out  from  fine  faces  around  the  fireside  of 
home,  and,  above  all,  in  the  spirituality  of  the 
man’s  individual  human  soul,  “ the  Thayer  pic- 
ture” (as  every  body  called  it)  created  the  same 
impression  upon  every  body.  In  the  estima- 
tion of  his  own  countrymen  Elliott’s  place  was 
now  defined.  Competent  foreign  judges  among 
us  soon  ratified  the  sentence  of  America. 

In  recalling  that  year  (1846)  we  can  never 
forget  how  sad  the  world  of  art  was  made  by 
the  too-early  death  of  Henry  Inman.  Ho  had 
just  returned  from  Great  Britain  with  his  exe- 
cuted commissions  of  the  portraits  of  Words- 
worth, Chalmers,  etc.  His  works  had  com- 
manded universal  admiration,  as  the  man  had 
inspired  the  deepest  love.  He  had  none  of  the 
jealousies  which  so  often  mar  the  magnanimi- 
ty of  contemporary  artists,  and  although  the 
world  was  ringing  with  Elliott’s  praises,  and 
he  had  not  met  him  for  many  years,  yet  he 
said,  “I  must  choose  the  first  fine  day  to  go  to 
Elliott’s  studio — he  is  painting  so  superbly , and 
he  is  so  fine  a fellow .”  Inman’s  friends  saw  that 
his  life  was  drawing  to  a close,  although  he  did 
not  seem  to  notice  the  shadow  that  was  moving 
over  his  path.  We  all  felt  that  it  would  have 
been  cruel  to  pluck  from  his  “ hope-illumined 
brow”  those  last  golden  beams  which  the  ge- 
nial sun  was  casting  as  he  went  to  his  setting. 

Inman  entered  Elliott’s  studio,  and  gave  him 
the  thin  white  hand  and  loving  look  of  the 
great-hearted  artist,  and  sat  down.  Still  looking 
at  him  with  a tenderness  all  his  own,  he  finally 
said,  after  much  friendly  and  sunny  talk : “ My 
dear  Elliott,  when  I shall  have  somewhat  recov- 
ered my  health  and  spirits  we  must  exchange 
portraits.  I have  never  been  quite  so  well  paint- 
ed as  I desire.  Nothing  will  give  me  more 
pleasure  than  to  paint  yours,  except  to  have  you 
paint  mine.” 

They  pledged  each  other  that  the  first  work 
they  were  to  do  after  Inman  got  ready  should 
be  this  courteous  exchange  of  the  fruits  of 
their  gifted  pencils.  It  must  have  been  a touch- 
ing scene  to  them ; for  it  is  impossible  for  those 
two  men  not  to  have  known  that  in  that  stu- 
dio were  then  standing  the  first  two  portrait 
painters  in  America.  Poor  Inman  pressed  El- 
liott’s hand  kindly,  and  gave  him  his  character- 
istic u Good-by,”  just  as  we  do  so  carelessly 
when  we  expect  to  meet  again  in  a day  or  two. 

Inman  returned  to  his  home,  never  to  leave 
it  again  till  we  bore  him  in  that  wild  winter 
day  to  his  home  at  Greenwood.  The  friends 
of  art  will  never  cease  to  regret  that  those  por- 
traits were  never  exchanged. 

“Elliott  is  now  painting  great  pictures  all 
the  time.”  These  words  were  uttered  a few 
days  ago  by  one  of  "the  dearest  and  best  names 
in  this  country,  for  which,  in  another  depart- 
ment of  the  highest  culture,  he  has  done  more 
perhaps  than  any  other  man.  We  have  not  the 
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space,  even  if  we  could,  to  make  out  the  list  of 
all  Elliott’s  portraits  executed  up  till  the  present 
time  which  will  be  considered  well  worthy  of 
i preserving.  As  this  sketch  is  but  the  merest 
outline  of  Elliott’s  artistic  life  thus  far,  we  shall 
close  it  by  a word  or  two  concerning  the  chief 
characteristics  of  his  portraits,  and  inquire  in 
what  the  power  and  charm  of  his  genius  for 
portraiture  consist. 

1.  Extreme  fidelity  of  likeness — this  is  the 
starting-point ; without  it  there  can  be  no  com- 
plete portrait  painting.  When  we  look  on  one 
of  Elliott’s  portraits  we  feel  that  he  must  have 
known  not  only  the  peculiarities  of  the  per- 
son’s face  and  form,  but  that  he  must  have  read 
intimately  and  genially  the  spirit  of  the  char- 
acter. In  all  his  pictures  we  can  trace  the  de- 
cisive points  of  the  individuality — the  prevail- 
ing expression. 

2.  But  having  observed  that  all  Elliott’s  peo- 
ple, like  Yandyck’s,  look  well , we  naturally  ask, 

“How  is  this?  all  people  are  not  good-look- 
ing.” True,  but  it  so  happens  that  artists  of 
reputation  either  choose  good  subjects,  or,  os 
Elliott  once  6aid,  “People  who  want  good  por- 
traits are  generally  apt  to  be  good-looking 
themselves.”  Art,  however,  claims  the  right 
of  portraying  the  best  expression.  It  is  the 
attribute  of  the  pencil,  as  it  is  of  love,  to  usurp 
those  golden  moments  of  enchantment,  when 
every  look  is  wreathed  with  fascination,  when 
every  smile  breathes  voluptuousness,  when  ev- 
ery glance  flashes  with  a higher  passion  than 
the  common  observer  sees. 

There  should  be — and  is  there  not? — some 
holy  spot  left  in  the  heart  of  every  man  and 
woman  from  which  something  joyous,  touch* 
ing,  loving,  humane  at  least,  and  perhaps  di- 
vine, will  now  and  then  come  forth  with  a flash 
which,  when  genius  holds  the  pencil,  sets  the 
canvas  all  aglow.  Elliott  used  to  say,  “Every 
face  almost  ought  to  make  a good  picture.” 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  when  Elliott 
paints  a portrait  he  can  not  miss  a likeness — 
nor  a good  picture.  The  first  point  is  gained 
by  accurate  delineation — the  rest  follows  by  a 
skillful  arrangement  of  position,  light,  shadow, 
and  the  artistic  blending  of  all  the  accessories, 
and  the  infusion  of  the  sentiment  of  the  subject 
into  the  whole  work.  This  brings  the  picture 
out  on  the  sunny  side  of  each  sitter’s  better 
life.  This  charm  belonged  to  Elliott,  and  his 
magnetic  genius  infused  it  into  all  he  painted. 

When  the  man  Elliott  has  painted  looks  on  his 
own  picture  he  becomes,  in  spite  of  himself,  a 
better  man.  He  is  inspired  with  purer  im- 
aginations, tenderer  sentiments,  and  loftier  pur- 
poses. He  goes  away  from  the  portrait  more 
generous  in  impulse,  purer  in  fancy,  and  more 
courteous  in  manner.  In  a word,  there  is 
something  in  Elliott’s  painting  not  unlike  that 
spirituelle  aura  that  pervades  the  writings  and 
breathed  from  the  form  and  manner  of  William 
Ellery  Channing,  who  sanctified  the  atmosphere 
around  him  by  the  perfect  human  sympathy  he 
every  where  inspired.  We  feel  while  we  read 
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the  writings  of  the  one  as  we  do  when  we  look 
on  the  portraits  of  the  other.  We  go  away, 
and  as  oar  better  nature  speaks  to  us  from  the 
inspiration  given,  we  feel  that  the  world  is  bet- 
ter, and  life  worth  more  than  it  was  before. 

II.— LATER  ARTISTIC  LIFE. 

The  foregoing  sketch  left  Elliott  on  the 
threshold  of  his  fame.  Long  years  of  patient 
toil  were  to  fix  the  verdict  of  history.  He  had 
reached  the  point  on  which  the  eye  of  every 
true  artist  rests  from  the  beginning  of  his  ca- 
reer. Subjects  came  to  him  without  seeking, 
and  he  could  now  enforce  upon  the  tyrant  of 
' circumstances  the  despotism  once  imposed  on 
himself.  He  could  paint  when  and  whom  he 
pleased.  “This  was  a great  comfort  to  me/’ 
be  once  said,  44  for  I never  liked  even  the  thought 
of  slighting  any  picture,  and  I was  glad  to  be 
placed  beyond  the  temptation .” 

We  need  not  enumerate  even  the  best  of 
Elliott’s  pictures ; the  world  knows  them  by 
heart,  as  it  does  the  names  of  Irving’s  and 
Cooper’s  books — a word  tells  the  whole  story. 
Elliott  was  throughout  life  a great,  unspoiled 
child  of  Nature.  He  loved  her  in  the  depths 
of  his  soul.  He  communed  with  her  there — 
there  he  heard  her  own  language,  and  in  his 
pictures  he  gave  her  utterances  to  the  world. 
He  loved  all  her  works,  but  man  the  most,  for 
he  was  her  last  and  greatest.  And  of  this  hu- 
man form,  the  noblest  part  of  it,  the  human 
face,  was  the  study  and  the  worship  of  his  life. 

For  twenty  years  now  he  lived  a serene, 
cheerful,  beautiful  life.  He  painted  many  of 
the  first,  the  fairest,  and  the  best  forms  of  the 
nation.  Happy  are  the  possessors  of  his  works. 
Of  him  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  each  of  his 
portraits  is  an  historical  picture. 

If  the  suggestion  of  his  life-long  friend  Thorpe 
be  carried  out  (and  the  world  will  demand  it), 
that  some  bf  his  pictures  should  be  brought  to- 
gether in  an  Elliott  Gallery  for  a while,  the  col- 
lection will  be  his  apotheosis  in  the  Temple  of 
Art  forever,  while  the  fund  thus  raised  will 
build  him  a tomb  where  sculpture  may  write 
his  epic  in  stone. 

IIL — SOCIAL  LIFE 

It  was  full  of  the  light  of  love  from  dawn  till 
sunset.  His  friends  were  all  who  knew  him ; 
his  enemies!  he  had  none.  The  loving  and 
reverent  old  painters  always  traced  the  halo 
around  “Mary’s”  head.  The  Rosicrncians 
held  that  each  good  person  is  surrounded  by 
an  aura  which  has  something  celestial  in  it. 
Where  Elliott  went,  this  aura  seemed  to  go. 
It  always  came  with  him.  Something  of  it 
seemed  to  linger  when  he  went  away.  It  was 
the  magnetism  of  a fine  sonl,  blended  with  the 
starry  twinkle  of  white  intellectual  light — not 
of  wit,  which  was  too  cold  and  ungenial  for 
him.  Once  when  a 44  man  of  genius”  left  the 
room  after  44  scintillating  away”  for  an  hour, 
uying  sharp  things  at  the  expense  of  most  of 
his  acquaintance,  Elliott  took  my  arm,  and 
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looking  into  my  face  with  one  of  those  rosy  ex- 
pressions which  sometimes  made  his  always 
handsome  face  look  divine,  said  : 44  There  ! that 
fellow  has  gone  ; let’s  get  on  the  sunny  side  of 
the  hedge  now.  ” 

Elliott  was  supremely  happy  in  his  home, 
with  a wife  who  was  his  angel  of  love  and  ten- 
derness till  the  last  hour.  And  he  provided 
generously  for  that  home,  and  with  rare  fore- 
sight and  judgment  put  a solid  thatch  over  the 
dwelling  where  those  he  loved  can  rest  securely. 

Of  most  men  we  are  apt  to  speak  of  (in  cer- 
tain moods)  “their  better  nature.”  Nobody 
ever  made  such  a distinction  in  talking  of  Elliott. 
He  had  no  bad  nature.  Like  the  finest  fruit 
ripening  in  the  Italian  sun,  one  can  hardly  say 
which  is  the  sunny  side — so  luscious  is  it  all 
; the  way  through.  Its  first  petal  opens  on  joy- 
ous air;  its  whole  life  is  a blissful  bath  of  sun- 
shine. You  have  seen  the  large  mezzo-giorno 
nectarine  thus  growing  on  the  purple  shore  of 
Sorrento.  And  yet  a stray  leaf — albeit  a shel- 
tering one — had  lapped  over  and  rested  on 
the  fairest  nectarine  there,  till  some  insect  (the 
warm  air  swarming  with  them — all  little  ones) 
had  stopped  and  staid  there.  It  did  not  eat 
in  far,  only  it  did  not  go  away9  and  it  cast  a 
shade  over  quite  a space,  and  it  made  a spot 
there.  But  at  last,  just  before  the  ingathering 
gardener  came  round,  a breeze,  stronger  than 
usual,  but  kinder  it  may  be  too,  detached  that 
leaf,  and  sent  it  and  the  dead  worm  whirling  off, 
and  so  the  spot  went  away,  only  the  scar  re- 
mained. But  who  thought  of  that  ? In  all  the 
grove  there  had  been  but  one  such  nectarine. 

A triple  curse  on  rum — so  often  the  baneful 
inheritance  of  genius,  whose  path  through  the 
Gardens  of  Armida  seems  to  be  haunted  by  the 
infernal  enchantress  forever  and  forever ! 

But  see  how  superbly  this  orb  moved  out 
from  the  clouds  as  he  went  to  his  setting.  El- 
liott and  I had  both  trod  the  enchanted  ground 
— we  had  wandered  in  these  upas  gardens  to- 
gether. Years  before,  after  I had  seen  half 
the  friends  of  my  youth  go  down,  and  my  own 
feet  were  pressing  the  same  verge,  I had  waked 
from  the  spell  and  thrown  down  the  wine-cup. 
My  example  had  saved  some ; my  love  others. 
But  the  one  of  all  others  in  the  wide  world  my 
soul  longed  for  I could  not  win.  And  yet  the 
white-robed  angel  of  redemption  was  winging 
his  blessed  flight  that  way.  I find  this  record 
in  my  “Life  Sketch-Book:” 

April  17,  '68.— Called  to  see  Elliott  by  appointment, 
to  talk  about  the  new  art  of  coloring  marbles  through 
the  entire  mass,  and  if  it  were  a lost  art  Found  him 
down  in  the  saloon.  He  had  been  drinking  more  than 
usual.  But  his  head  was  clear,  and  his  heart  over- 
flowing with  the  richest  and  most  generous  humanity. 
He  was  alone.  He  listened  for  a few  moments,  and 
then  putting  his  hand  on  my  shoulder  said,  with  a 

deep  and  tender  voice,  “My  dear  L , I don’t  want 

to  talk  art  to-day— I want  to  speak  of  something  a 
great  deal  bigger  than  that  1 I must  atop  drinking . I 
have  thought  it  all  over.  You  know  all  about  this 
business.  I want  to  take  the  pledge.  Can’t  you  give 
It  to  me  as  a friend  ? It  will  be  better  so.” 

41 1 can,  my  dear  fellow.” 

44  Well,  then,  come  np  to  the  bar,  and  write  it  out 
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here  while  1 take  ray  last  drink.  Mind,  L , write 

it  strong," 

I wrote  IL  He  came  to  the  table,  and  slowly  taking 
the  pen  and  holding  it  a while,  aa  he  turned  on  me 
his  deep,  earnest  gaze,  said : 

“Friend  L , this  is  a big  thing.  Think  of  my 

giving  this  up  at  my  time  of  life ! Now  in  my  old 
age  I And  yet  it  must  be  done.” 

He  deliberately  signed  his  name. 

“Now,"  he  continued,  “you  witness  it— put  your 
name  there,  right  under  mine.  Now  make  a dupli- 
cate of  this which  we  both  signed. 

Putting  his  copy  carefully  in  his  memorandum-book, 
and  buttoning  up  his  coat,  he  drew  a deep  breath,  and, 
as  large,  generous  tears  rolled,  one  by  one,  down  on 
his  breast,  he  said : 

“ It* s done.  Now,  L , stand  by  toe,  and  it  will 

all  be  well.” 

And  so  he  began  his  new  life.  After  a brief 
visit  to  his  home  at  Albany  he  resumed  his 
painting,  and  with  almost  incredible  rapidity 
dismissed  from  his  easel  that  series  of  his  last 
priceless  portraits,  working  hard  till  his  wrork 
was  done. 

A genial  writer  in  the  Evening  Post  says  : 

“ All  the  houses  he  occupied  were  models  of  cheer- 
fulness. The  last  house  he  bought  was  formerly  own- 
ed by  his  friend  Palmer,  the  sculptor.  His  studio,  in 
which  he  hoped  to  pass  the  evening  of  his  life  in  quiet 
enjoyment,  was  never  used.  At  the  time  when  he 
returned,  and  his  sickness  approached,  he  would  lie 
down  on  the  sofa  and  look  around  his  beautiful  stu- 
dio with  tears.  He  felt  that  he  would  never  paint 
again.  About  a week  before  he  died  his  mind  seem- 
ed to  wander.  On  Saturday  he  had  his  pencil  and 
pallet  in  bed  with  him,  and  had  a vision  of  most 


beautiful  colors.  His  last  effort  was  to  carry  bis  pen- 
cil to  his  lips,  as  if  to  wet  it,  and  then  made  the  fa- 
miliar motion  with  it  in  his  Augers,  as  if  he  were  paint- 
ing, and  then  fell  into  a stupor  from  which  he  never 
recovered.  For  several  days  he  lay  totally  without 
pain,  and  breathed  his  last  as  quietly  as  if  an  infant 
had  fallen  asleep.” 

“My  God,  Charley, you  must  not  die  now!” 
This  was  the  single  loud  plaint  of  unsubmissive 
sorrow  that  went  up  from  a thousand  of  the  best 
hearts  in  America.  But  his  earthly  task  was 
done.  “ Home  he’d  gone  and  ta’en  his  wages.” 
Apelles  and  Raphael,  young  Vandvck  and  old 
Titian,  were  waiting  for  their  younger  brother 
— the  all-excelling  Portrait  Painter  of  the  New 
World. 

His  brother  artists  bore  that  casket  from  the 
National  Academy  of  Art  (his  proper  receiving 
tomb)  to  Greenwood — a fitting  train  of  pall- 
bearers. But  our  fancy  saw  another  and  fond- 
er procession  in  that  evening’s  twilight  flitting 
through  the  sacred  groves  of  that  peerless  City 
of  the  Dead  : 

“A  pall  of  withered  leaves  sad  fays  are  bearing 
Through  the  long  shadows  of  the  wood-laud  dim, 
While  mourning  nymphs,  their  golden  tresses  tear- 
ing, 

Weep  o’er  the  urn  and  wall  the  funeral  hymn. 

11  The  artist’s  dead  1 The  gifted’s  task  is  ended  ; 
The  brush  and  canvas  lie  all  useless  now. 

Life’s  picture’s  finished— light  and  shade  are  blended 
By  the  Great  Master  to  whom  all  must  bow.” 


THE  WOMAN'S  KINGDOM: 

A.  LOVE  STORY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN.” 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

MRS.  STEDMAN  was  sitting  with  all  her 
children  round  her,  trying  to  make  the 
evening  pass  as  usual,  in  reading,  lesson-learn- 
ing, drawing ; broken  by  fits  of  play  and  merry 
chat.  None  of  the  boys,  except  the  eldest,  knew 
of  what  had  occurred,  or  saw  any  thing  remark- 
able in  their  father’s  absence — and  she  had 
charged  Julius  to  be  silent  for  the  present. 
He,  wise  and  grave  beyond  his  years,  and  his 
parents’  confidant  in  many  things,  was  the  only 
one  who  had  been  told  more  about  Uncle  Julius 
than  that  his  father  had  had  such  a brother, 
who  died  abroad.  And  even  he  knew  compar- 
atively little ; but  it  was  enough  greatly  to  in- 
terest and  excite  him.  Besides,  his  mother — 
the  one  grand  idol  of  his  life,  whom  he  wor- 
shiped with  that  adoring  filial  tenderness  which 
is  Heaven’s  best  instrument  for  making  noble 
men — his  mother  had  been  put  into  his  charge, 
and  he  watched  her  with  especial  care — dis- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  rest  from  her — and 
hovered  about  her  with  endless  little  caresses, 
listening  all  the  while  to  every  sound  of  the  hall- 
bell,  which  made  her  start  whenever  it  rang. 


For  Edna,  more  imaginative  and  quicker 
than  her  husband  to  put  things  together,  could 
not  get  out  of  her  mind  a strange  impression, 
which  came  very  near  the  truth.  And  when 
her  son  brought  her  the  letter,  having  first  care- 
fully allured  her  away  from  the  rest,  that  she 
might  read  it  unobserved,  her  hands  shook  so 
that  she  could  scarcely  break  the  seal. 

The  next  minute  she  had  burst  out  with  a 
great  cry  of  “Julius!” 

Her  boy  ran  to  her  alarmed,  and  took  her 
in  his  arms — his  dear  little  mother. 

“Not  you,  my  son.  I did  not  mean  you, 
but  your  Uncle  Julius.  Papa  has  found  Uncle 
Julius.” 

There  is  a bc!ief — a feeling — Julius  had  had 
it  strongly  not  so  many  weeks  before,  when  he 
stood  in  the  dark  outside  hi9  brother’s  shut 
door — that  if  the  dead  were  to  come  back  to  us 
again,  they  would  find  their  place  filled  up*  their 
loss  mourned  no  longer,  and  the  smooth  sur- 
face of  daily  life  grown  greenly  over  them,  like 
the  grass  over  their  graves.  This  is  true,  in 
degree,  and  Infinite  Mercy  makes  it  so ; else 
human  nature  could  not  possibly  endure  its 
anguish  to  the  end.  But  there  are  exceptions, 
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and  the  present  was  one  of  them.  Julius — 
poor  prodigal  as  he  might  be — had  fed  on  his 
own  swines’  husks  silently,  far  away ; he  had 
never  either  disgraced  or  wronged  any  one, 
least  of  all  his  brother.  Heavy  grief  though 
he  had  caused,  there  was  mixed  with  it  none 
of  that  aching  bitterness  which  Edna  felt  in  her 
own  heart,  and  the  mute  contempt  which  she 
read  in  her  husband’s  face,  whenever  she 
chanced  to  mention  her  sister.  Therefore, 
her  rejoicing  over  the  lost  and  found  was  as 
unclouded  as  her  love — and  she  had  always 
loved  Julius. 

The  wonderful  news  could  not  be  long  hid, 
especially  in  this  loving  family,  where  the  pa- 
rents kept  none  but  necessary  secrets  from  their 
children.  The  mother  was  soon  the  centre  of 
an  eager  group,  asking  all  manner  of  questions, 
and  evidently  regarding  the  whole  matter  as  a 
sort  of  real-life  fairy  tale. 

44  Don’t  bother  mamma,  children,”  said  J ulius, 
with  tender  authoritativeness.  “Come  away 
with  me,  and  111  tell  yon  as  much  as  I know, 
while  she  reads  papa’s  letter.” 

Dr.  Stedman  had  written,  not  telegraphed, 
that  he  might  startle  her  less  and  give  her  the 
latest  intelligence,  and  had  sent  his  letter  by 
the  faithful  Tommy  Fox,  who  was  to  remain 
that  night  at  Brook  Street,  and  bring  Mrs. 
Stedman  back  with  him  the  first  thing  next 
morning. 

44 1 do  not  want  you  until  the  morning,” 
wrote  William  to  his  wife.  “You  must  get 
a good  night’s  rest,  for  I fear  you  may  have 
some  days,  or  perhaps  weeks,  of  heavy  nursing 
here.  However,  if  he  survives  the  next  twenty- 
four  hours,  he  will  live,  I doubt  not.  I might 
have  sent  for  you  to-night,  but  I thought  it 
best  not.” 

Edna  felt  also  that  it  was  best  not — that  not 
even  his  wife  should  share  in  this  solemn  watch 
which  William  kept  so  faithfully — uncertain 
whether  after  all  his  brother  might  not  slip 
away,  unrecognizing  and  nnrecognized,  into 
the  next  world.  But  even  if  Julius  died,  it 
would  be  a lighter  burden  to  bear  than  that 
which  Dr.  Stedman  had  borne  so  patiently,  so 
silently,  all  these  years ; not  suffering  it  to 
darken  his  home-life,  which  would  indeed  have 
been  both  foolish  and  wrong.  Still  it  was  there 
—and  his  wife  knew  if.  Almost  every  human 
heart  has  some  such  dark  chamber  in  it ; she 
had  had  hers  too. 

Now,  was  the  grief  to  be  lifted  off  or  not  ? 
Edna  could  not  tell;  nor  William.  He  had 
only  said,  in  reference  to  the  future,  one  thing 
— **  If  Julias  recovers,*  will  my  wife  take  him 
home?”  At  which  the  wife  smiled  to  her- 
self. There  was  no  need  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion. 

So,  it  was  necessary  to  prepare  for  possibili- 
ty; and  first,  by  telling  the  children  as  much 
of  their  uncle’s  history  as  she  thought  advis- 
able. They  were  not  inquisitive  or  worrying 
children.  Still  they  had  their  natural  enriosity, 
increased  by  the  very  few  facts  she  was  able  to 


give  them ; indeed  little  more  than  that  Uncle 
Julius,  whom  they  had  supposed  to  be  dead, 
had  reappeared,  and  at  last  come  home. 

“But  why  did  he  not  come  home  before, 
mamma  ?” 

“Being  a soldier  he  could  not  do  that,  I 
suppose.” 

44  Still,  he  might  have  written,”  said  Julius, 
a little  severely.  “ It  was  unkind  of  him  to 
let  you  and  papa  imagine  he  was  dead,  and 
grieve  after  him  for  so  many  years.” 

44  People  sometimes  do  unkind  things  with- 
out meaning  it,  or,  at  least,  without  definitely 
intending  it,”  said  the  mother,  gently.  “When 
you  are  as  old  as  I am,  my  son,  you  will  have 
learned  that — ” Here  she  stopped,  hindered 
by  the  great  difficulty  with  all  young  people — 
how  to  keep  them  sternly  to  the  right;  and 
yet  while  preaching  strict  justice,  to  remember 
mercy.  “In  truth,  my  children,”  added  she, 
with  that  plain  candor  which  had  been  her 
safeguard  all  her  life,  and  taught  her  sons  to 
be  as  fearlessly  true  as  herself,  44  it  is  useless 
to  question  me;  for  I know  nlmost  nothing, 
except  that  papa  has  found  his  brother  again, 
which  will  make  him  so  happy.  You  like  papa 
to  be  happy,  all  of  you  ?” 

“Ah,  yes  I”  and  they  ceased  troubling  her 
with  their  wonderings,  but  with  the  brilliant 
imagination  of  youth  darted  at  once  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  Uncle  Julius’s  appearance  among 
them,  making  endless  speculations  and  arrange- 
ments concerning  him.  The  twins,  hparing  he 
had  been  a soldier,  brought  out  their  favorite 
toy-cannon,  with  a man  behind  it,  which  man 
they  immediately  named  4 4 Uncle  J ulius.  ” Rob- 
ert, who  had  set  his  heart  upon  wandering  half 
over  the  world,  exulted  in  the  thought  of  all 
the  information  ho  should  get  about  foreigA 
countries;  and  Will,  after  much  meditation, 
leaped  at  once  to  a most  brilliant  conclusion. 

“That  folio  of  drawings  you  keep,  beside 
the  old  easel  in  your  bedroom,  mamma — were 
they  not  done  by  Uncle  Julius?  You  said  he 
was  an  artist  before  he  went  away  to  India.” 

“Yes.” 

44  And  clever,  too,  to  judge  by  those  sketches, 
which  you  have  nevei*  properly  shown  me  yet, 
and  will  not  let  me  have  to  copy ; very  good 
they  are,  sbrae  of  them,”  continued  Will,  with 
the  slightly  patronizing  tone  of  the  younger 
generation.  “Of  course,  he  is  too  old  to 
make  an  artist  now ; but  he  might  help  to  make 
me  one.” 

44  Perhaps,”  said  the  mother,  and  wondered 
whether  Uncle  Julius  would  recognize,  as  his 
brother  and  she  had  long  since  began  to  to, 
the  eternal  law  of  progression,  w'hereby  one 
generation  slips  aside,  or  is  set  aside,  and  an- 
other takes  its  place — a law  righteous  and  easy 
of  belief  to  happy  parents,  but  hard  to  others, 
who  have  to  drop  down,  solitary  and  childless, 
into  the  great  sea  of  oblivion,  leaving  not  a 
trace  behind.  As  she  looked  on  her  bright, 
brave  boys  growing  up  around  her,  in  whom 
her  memory  and  their  father’s  w*ould  live,  long 
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after  both  were  in  the  dust,  Edna  thought  of 
Julius,  and  sighed. 

“Now,  my  little  man,  you  must  chatter  no 
more,  but  be  off  to  bed ; for  mamma  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  to-night.” 

Nevertheless,  she  was  not  afraid,  though  it 
was  a small  and  already  full  house  in  which  she 
had  to  make  room  for  the  wanderer;  but  the 
capacity  of  people’s  houses  often  corresponds 
with  that  of  their  hearts.  And  she  had  good 
servants  — a good  mistress  usually  has  — and 
helpful,  unselfish  children.  Her  eldest,  espe- 
cially, followed  her  about  the  house,  assisting 
in  her  plans  and  arrangements  almost  as  clev- 
erly as  a daughter,  and  yet  so  manly,  so  wise, 
so  reliable  that  for  the  hundredth  time  his  mo- 
ther pitied  all  women  who  had  not  a son  like 
Julius. 

Yet  when  he  and  she  sat  together  over  the 
fire,  the  house  being  silent  and  all  preparations 
made,  both  for  her  temporary  absence  and  for 
her  return  with  poor  Uncle  Julius,  if  he  recov- 
ered— with  the  reaction  from  her  first  joyful 
excitement  over — anxious  thoughts  came  into 
Edna’s  mind.  Was  she  right  in  bringing  into 
her  household  and  among  her  young  sons  this 
man,  who  might  be  so  changed — whose  life  for 
fifteen  years  and  more  was  utterly  unknown  to 
her,  except  that  he  had  sunk  deplorably  from 
his  former  estate  ? When  her  eldest  son,  look- 
ing at  her  with  his  honest,  innocent,  boyish 
eyes,  said,  earnestly,  “Now,  mamma,  tell  me 
all  about jpoor  Uncle  Julius,”  Edna  trembled. 

But  only  for  a moment.  She  knew  well,  her 
anxious  hfe  had  often  taught  her,  the  plain 
fact  that  we  can  not  live  two  days  at  once ; that 
beyond  a certain  prudent  forecasting  of  conse- 
quences we  have  but  to  see  the  right  for  the 
tame  being,  and  act  upon  it. 

“My  son,”  she  answered,  cautiously,  as  her 
judgment  prompted,  but  honestly,  as  mothers 
ought  who  have  their  children’s  souls  in  their 
hands,  “ Uncle  Julius  has  had  a very  hard,  sad 
life.  It  may  have  been  not  even  a good  life. 
I do  not  know.  But  papa  does ; and  he  un- 
derstands what  is  right  far  better  than  we.  He 
says  he  wishes  Uncle  Julius  to  come  home — he 
is  so  glad  and  thankful  to  have  him  at  home. 
So  of  course  it  is  all  right.  We  can  trust  papa, 
both  you  and  I.”  • 

“ To  be  sure  we  can,”  said  Julius,  and  looked 
his  father’s  very  image  while  he  spoke : so  that 
Edna  had  no  farther  fear  even  for  her  darling 
boy. 

It  was  little  more  than  ten  in  the  forenoon, 
rnd  Holt  Common  was  bathed  in  the  brightest 
spring  sunshine,  when  Edna  crossed  it  under 
Tommy  Fox’s  guidance,  to  take  the  shortest 
cut  to  the  “ Goat  and  Compasses.”  She  scarce- 
ly looked  at  the  sweet  sights  around  her — the 
green  mosses,  the  perfumed  gorse — so  full  was 
her  heart,  trembling  between  hope  and  fear, 
wondering  whether  it  would  please  God  to  give 
this  poor  wrecked  life  into  their  hands — hers 
and  Will’s — to  be  made  whole  and  sound  again, 
even  in  this  world ; or  whether,  in  His  infinite 


wisdom,  He  would  take  it  to  Himself,  to  do* 
with  it  according  to  His  omnipotent  will,  which 
mutt  be  perfect,  or  it  would  not  be  omnipotent. 

There  was  a figure  standing  at  the  ale-house 
door — her  husband  watching  for  her.  Edna 
looked  rather  than  asked  the  trembling*  ques- 
tion, “ Is  he  alive?”  which  William’s  smile  an- 
swered at  once. 

He  had  held  up  bravely  till  now ; but  when 
he  found  himself  alone  with  his  wife  he  broke 
down.  Edna  took  his  head  to  her  bosom,  and 
let  him  weep  there,  almost  like  one  of  his  own 
little  children. 

But  there  was  no  time  to  waste  in  mere  emo- 
tion— the  patient  must  not  be  left  for  ten  min- 
utes. Nothing  but  constant  watching  could 
save  the  life  which  dickered  like  a dying  taper, 
half  in  and  half  out  of  the  body.  Julius  might 
slip  away  at  any  moment,  giving  no  sign,  as 
all  the  night  through  he  had  given  none.  It 
was  impossible  to  say  whether  he  even  recog- 
nized his  brother,  though  the  pressure  on  the 
brain  produced  stupor  rather  than  delirium. 

“He  lies,  looking  as  quiet  as  a baby,”  said 
Will,  with  a great  sob.  “ I have  cut  his  hair 
and  beard  ; he  is  quite  bald.  You  would  hard- 
ly know  him.  I wonder  if  he  will  know  you, 
Edna?” 

“ Let  us  come  and  see,”  answered  Mrs.  Stel- 
man,  as  she  laid  aside  her  bonnet,  and  made 
silently  all  her  little  arrangements  for  the  long, 
long  sisterly  watch,  of  which  God  only  knew  the 
end. 

Her  husband  followed  her  with  eyes  full  of 
love.  “ There  is  nobody  to  do  this  but  you, 
my  wife.  You  would  do  it,  I knew.”  She 
smiled.  “ And  I have  made  things  as  light  for 
you  as  I can.  Mrs.  Fox  will  .take  the  night- 
nursing. She  is  evidently  very  fond  of  him — 
but  every  body  was  always  fond  of  Julius.  My 
poor  dear  lad !” 

The  strong  fraternal  love — rare  between  men, 
but,  when  it  does  happen,  the  heavenliest,  no- 
blest bond,  a help  through  life,  and  faithful  even 
unto  death — shone  in  William’s  eyes ; and  his 
wife  honored  and  loved  him  for  it. 

“Come,”  she  whispered,  “perhaps,  please 
God,  we  may  save  him  yet.  Come  and  take 
me  to  Julius’s  room.” 

For  another  day  and  night  the  poor  brain — 
worn  out  with  misery,  and  disordered  by  the 
continual  use  of  opium — lay  in  a torpid  condi- 
tion, of  which  it  was  impossible  to  foretell  the 
next  change.  Then  sharp  physical  pain  super- 
vened, and  forced  into  a kind  of  semi-conscious- 
ness the  bewildered  mind. 

The  day  he  had  spent  out  on  the  common — 
(Tommy  Fox  afterward  confessed  to  having  seen 
Mr.  Stone  lying  for  hours  under  a damp  furze- 
bush) — brought  back  his  old  rheumat  ic  torments. 

He  had  over  again  the  same  illness,  rheumatic 
fever,  through  which  his  brother  had  nursed  him 
twenty  years  ago.  Strangely  enough,  this  agony 
of  body  was  the  most  merciful  thing  that  could 
have  happened  to  the  mind.  It  seemed  to  an- 
nihilate the  present  entirely,  and  thrust  him 
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“Are  you  there  still,  sister  Edna  ? I like  to 
have  you  beside  me.  I know  you  now,  and 
Will  too,  though  at  first  I did  not.  1 thought 
I was  dreaming.  I have  had  so  many  queer 
dreams.  They  all  came  out  of  that  box  which 
you  never  will  let  me  have.” 

“No,  never  again.” 

“Does  Will  say  so?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then  I suppose  he  must  be  obeyed.  When 
we  were  lads,  kind  as  he  was  to  me,  Will  al- 
ways made  me  obey  him.”  Julius  smiled  faint- 
ly, yet  more  like  his  own  smile  than  Edna  had 
ever  .seen  yet.  “ Where  is  Will  to-night  ?” 

“ Gone  home,  to  get  ready  the  house  for  us 
to-morrow,  you  know.  Besides,  he  has  his 
work  to  do.” 

“Ah,  yes ! and  mine  is  all  done.  I shirked 
it  once ; and  now,  when  I want  to  do  it,  I can 
not.  Why  do  you  and  Will  take  me  home  ? I 
would  never  have  come  of  myself.  I shall  only 
be  a burden  upon  you.  Do  you  know,  Edna, 
that  I have  not  a half-penny  in  the  world  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Except,  of  course,  my  pension  as  a soldier 
— a common  soldier,  which  I have  been — I 
ceased  to  be  a gentleman  years  ago.” 

Edna  smiled. 

“ Do  not  mock  me,  it  is  true.  You  had  bet- 
ter not  take  me  back.  I shall  only  be  a trouble 
to  you.  Nay,  even  a disgrace.  Will  is  an  hon- 
est, honorable,  prosperous  man,  while  I — What 
will  all  your  friends  say  ?” 

“We  shall  never  ask  them.  But,”  added  , 
Will's  wife,  in  reasoning  not  her  own,  for  her 
own  failed  her,  “ it  is  just  the  story  of  the  piece 
of  silver — ‘And  when  she  hath  found  it  she 
calleth  her  friends  and  neighbors  together,  say- 
ing, Rejoice  with  me,  for  I have  found  my  piece 
that  was  lost.'  ” 

Julius  turned  away  bitterly.  “ Don’t  talk  to 
me  out  of  the  Bible.  I do  not  believe  in  the 
Bible.  Only” — as  if  he  feared  he  had  hurt  her 
— “ I believe  in  you.” 

“Thank  you,  dear.”  She  often  called  him 
“dear”  now,  in  the  tone  she  used  to  her  own 
children ; for,  in  many  ways,  Julius  had  grown 
so  very  like  a child.  “And  I believe  in  the 
Bible.  Therefore,  I came  here  to  nurse  you, 
and  keep  you  alive  if  we  could.  Therefore,  as 
soon  as  you  are  stronger,  I mean  to  take  you 
home,  to  begin  a new  life,  and  never  to  speak 
of  the  old  life  any  more.” 

Tender  as  her  words  were,  there  was  a cer- 
tain authority  in  them — the  quiet  decision  which 
Edna  always  showed — and  nobody  attempted 
to  gainsay. 

Julius  did  not,  but  lay  quiet,  with  his  eyelids 
closed,  till  at  length  he  suddenly  opened  them. 

“There  was  a packet — letters — which  I think 
I made  up  just  before  I was  ill.  Where  is  it  ?” 

“ Mrs.  Fox  found  it,  and  delivered  it  to  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  addressed.” 

“ And  that  was — ” 

* “Mrs.  Vanderdecken.” 

“ Are  you  sure  of  that  ?” 


“Quite  sure.  Now  go  to  sleep.” 

“One  minute” — and  Julius  lifted  himself  up 
and  caught  Edna’s  hand.  “Tell  her — your 
sister — that  for  the  child’s  sake  I have  forgiven 
her  all.  I will  never  harm  her.  Her  daughter 
knows  nothing — never  will  know.  Say  I for- 
give her,  and  bid  her  good-by  from  me.” 

“I  will,”* said  Edna;  and  then,  still  holding 
her  hand,  Julius  dropped  into  the  quietest  slum- 
ber which  he  had  yet  known. 

When  alone  for  the  night  Mrs.  Stedman  read 
over  again  the  dirty- looking  note,  which  had 
lain  a whole  day  in  the  pocket  of  a small  child, 
one  of  Mrs.  Vanderdccken’s  Sunday-class,  by 
whom  it  had  been  sent.  Letty's  cowardice  had 
followed  her  to  the  last.  There  was  in  the 
missive  neither  beginning  nor  ending.  No- 
thing that  could  identify  it  or  its  writer,  or  be- 
tray any  fact  that  it  was  safer  to  conceal. 

“ I know  all,  and  was  glad  your  husband  had  been 
sent  for  to  the  poor  man,  you  and  he  being  the  proper 
persons  to  manage  the  business.  Give  him  my  best 
wishes,  and  I hope  he  will  soon  get  welL  If  I coaid 
do  any  thing-— but  it  is  better  not— you  will  under- 
stand that.  Only,  if  you  like  to  come  and  talk  it  over 
with  me,  I shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you,  for  I am  quite 
alone  here,  though  1 shall  return  to  Brighton  in  two 
days.” 

Edna  closed  the  letter  with  a heavy  sigh, 
and  sat  long  pondering  over  if,  and  how  she 
should  answer  it ; whether  it  would  not  be  ad- 
visable, under  the  circumstances,  and  especially 
with  regard  to  a future  that  was  very  difficult 
at  best,  to  go  and  see  Letty,  as  she  asked,  in 
, her  own  house,  and,  calmly  but  not  unkindly, 
“ talk  it  over,”  as  she  proposed,  thus  closing 
forever  the  grave  of  a past  that  could  return  no 
move. 

In  her  husband’s  absence  Edna  was  obliged 
to  trust  to  her  own  judgment,  and  what  she 
knew  his  would  be.  He  had  said  more  than 
once  that  nothing  should  induce  him  to  enter 
his  sister-in-law’s  door,  nor  did  his  wife  dissent 
from  this.  There  is  a limit  beyond  which  self- 
respect  can  not  pass ; and  charity  itself  changes 
its  character  when  it  becomes  the  subserviency 
of  weak  right  to  rampant  wrong.  But  Mrs. 
Stedman,  who  had  not  an  atom  of  weakness 
about  her,  or  pride  either,  felt  no  hesitation 
whatever  in  crossing,  just  once  and  no  more, 
her  sister’s  grand  threshold ; neither  humbly 
nor  scornfully,  but  with  a kindly  sisterly  heart. 
If  she  could  do  Letty  any  good,  why,  well ! If 
not,  still  it  was  well  too.  They  would  both  see 
clearly,  once  for  all,  what  their  future  relations 
to  one  another  were  to  be. 

So  next  morning,  before  Julius  was  well 
awake,  without  saying  any  thing  to  him  or  any 
bodv,  she  started  off  across  the  common  to 
Holywell  Hall. 

It  was  a very  fine  house,  the  finest  Mrs.  Sted- 
man had  ever  entered ; for  her  busy  domestic 
life  and  narrow  means  had,  until  lately,  kept  her 
very  much  out  of  society.  She  admired  it  ex- 
tremely, for  she  had  such  pleasure  in  any  thing 
orderly,  fit,  and  beautiful.  Yet,  when  her  lit- 
tle feet  trod  on  the  polished  black  and  white 
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flurbie  of  the  hall,  mid  followed*  mo  tall  liver- 
4>i  w j>  a magnificent  toito**,  %&$$$* 

Mteu».  and  chill.  luu*  heart 's«uk  a little;.  and  vh.:> 
•to' " fate  tontf  ht> t bo fcdtmyd ;,  to  *fil  h Her. 

kjflertdht/lto1  It  did  &»t  oectiMtf  hey? 
m Her  utter  lack  of  ^eif^oiim-ionsnw,  that.,  had 
•such  !>*en  the  v*M\  Ui*v  pfolmbilhbM  weri>  that 
Ifobto'U  Hail  wmiid  have  been  u»  bright  m 
Street. 

The  tatirmn  went  before,  tin*!  »M  warily 
lorrijrjj^  JnWii  at?  once  into  Mrs  Vaudertlfe«ken^ 
niomin^-iiiorn,  wto  she  heard  her  *istw\s  voice 


| nr  ajl  fur  d&ing  m.  I 'Was  only  too  thankful 
1 to  *h)Te  ify»yV  where  idm  uotiJJ  hear  oo 
,'inftrW  pt  that  drcjidfuJ  *t<>ry , or  of  h im*  poor  (sir 
km  j he  xrittde  her  40  loud  yf  h in*..  .She  cried 
her  fcyo*  OUrvili  i told  her  Ur.  Sled  man  wa-- 
•>viih  Imo,  atvl  tokbe  was  getting  well.  That 
i»  tftuv  is  ii 

thunk  lied  ?*' 

**Am\  ntokiy  here  know*  who  ho  is-  bar, 
liko  Uertriu!^  ^%oj>h*  Tiiink  him  Mt.  Stunt*  ?'1 

' No--- Mr.  Stednuui,  '7  suid  Ed  mu  coldly 
’**  My.  hn^haml  was  uojt  likely  to  he  aduimcd  of 
hu  Urol  her,  or  io  c unco*  I In' a relation*  hip  to 
him.  But  you  heed  nor  l>e  alarmed;  we  hn*]e 
akrofully  liiddeii  our  connection  with  you,  Ko 
iine  toe  to  ’the  least  idea  that  you  are  inv  ms- 

^Thank  vciii'i;  thunk  yon  C'  Ami  then,  «oinc 
dim  itoHoh  striking  Lefty  that  it  h-^  40  odd 
thing  to  expre^jcrarttude  fur,  die  ml  doth  h«lk 
af^lugetlcully,  ^ You  see,  we  urjt obliged  to  lx* 
cftrefiii.  In  iiur  jm^tinu  people  do  talk  of  M 
mf  And  he  wws  &oVkdmup  &&  yroel,  ro  ittte— 
Julias  X mean,  And  dwe  vva*  vjitiething:  vo 
d i5tepatubh? —so  (UeadM—  gWitit  Ilia  story. 
Ydii  kbw'X  ot 6fiumL,f\  y J S*V. 

*l  No;  G«  has  told  inf  foiitot  uoUiing  : and 
.vc  rot"  determined  to  impure,  nothing.  My 
hitstoui  HeJleto  lew  in  tbo  eoutesMon .-.of  siu* 
yliAO  id  the  fon^ukir/g  of  chenr.  ■:p?h Jess' Jniiu*- 
vyie&k*  -We  • aliAU^iYey^rl  aak  him  a single 

tjtoito  kU»ut  hi?  paet  life/’ 

0 Well,  UeAt  coorse ; itity 

cither  wcmld  ho  m vety  mcomenient.  I tie* 


>ti.b in,  Huil  he*sU*teiU 
^;St«4htau  ig  the  name, VTocdU^f  don't  fcruw 
l d>v  kmt>w*  the  lady.  Show  hoy  into  iUu 
yehow  tlrar^ing-rvKJiu.  6hs  *he V.  here,  *l 
Ku,ther  *w,k.^ui\Uy  Miifi  Van  deni  eekeu  time 
&>rward>  merely  to  ^tltake  Hands  till,  the  sorv- 
ard  having;  cio>CH«j  the  door  hulumi  him,  mhe 
and  kitood  Her  sb ter,  though  not  with 
toii  h d»tmoostiwthn>  of  a^eGtion, 
u I «04  titty  glad  to  &ee  you.  It  is  e^tre.melf 
kind  of  yon  10  eome.  You  see  t couldn’t  coinfe 
!c  jj ;*u  — it  was  quite  an  impossibility/^ 

,w  i>jrtMri\)\' 

Thai  Letty  HuJwt  out: 

* Oh  ! EkI na,  du  gi  r&  me  0 little  fcomfort.  I 
iuve  Iwrftu  so  frt^itfcTfeil— 50  lUpmugtdy  tnl^r- 
aide.  Tni.*i»  fcttdeed  a v/reiirhed  hn^me^/’ 

. 1 .4^1  jtinrre^-  ft  to  emiecl  w vryll 

ia  Jato  a necover»\  He  might  bk?%  4»^l  it 
• to  ^ucH  a mrtrrciful  cYcaUpe  1 hat  your  little  gill 
toe  1^.  my  ' 

;‘y  ^sf  atiA  X u.whce  you  £ did  not  iseold  her 


'<v*M m3*m&a£ 

,rnm%'m0$ 
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dare,  when  I listen  to  Gertrude’s  story — but 
I’ll  just  repeat  it  to  you,  for  it  will  relieve  my 
mind.’1 

And  she  told,  accurately  enough  for  her,  Ju- 
lius's whole  sad  tale,  which  he  had  told  to  the 
child,  and  her  own  interview  with  him,  which 
had  followed  it. 

The  facts  were  all  new  to  Edna,  but  she  said 
nothing ; how  could  she  ? From  the  sick-bed 
beside  which  she  had  watched  so  long  she 
seemed  to  gaze  on  her  elegant  sister,  gifted  with 
every  thing  that  the  world  could  give ; and  she 
understood  something  about  the  joy  in  heaven, 
not  over  the  rich  and  the  prosperous,  but  over 
one  sinner  that  repenteth.  The  one  question, 
Did  he  repent  ? was  all  she  ever  asked  herself, 
and  that  time  alone  could  answer. 

“ Was  it  not  dreadful  of  him,”  Letty  contin- 
ued, “ after  all  these  years,  and  when  I would 
have  met  him  so  friendly,  to  try  to  injure  me 
thus?  Ah,  Edna,  you  don’t  know  the  agony 
of  a poor  mother  who  fears  losing  her  child’s 
heart.” 

“No,”  said  Edna;  “but  you  need  have  no 
fear  now;”  and  then  she  delivered,  word  for 
wordy  the  message  Julius  had  sent. 

Letty  was  a good  deal  touched.  “ Poor  fel- 
low, poor  fellow!”  she  repeated  several  times, 
and  wiped  her  eyes  with  her  lace  pocket-hand- 
kerchief. “But  why  does  he  bid  me  good-by? 
Will  he  die,  do  you  think  ?” 

“ God  only  knows.  The*  first  danger  is  past, 
but  there  is  a weary  convalescence  before  him. 
He  will  never  be  really  strong,  William  says ; 
and  if  any  ill  turn  comes — But  we  will  not 
forebode  evils.  I hope  for  the  best.” 

“Ah,  you  always  did.  You  were  always  the 
cheerfulest,  bravest  girl.  I wish  I had  been 
more  like  you.” 

But  these  sudden  compunctions,  which  end- 
ed in  nothing,  only  made  Edna  sigh.  She  rose. 

“ I must  go  now,  Letty.  He  will  be  waiting 
for  me.  I take  him  home  to-day.” 

“He?  Oh,  I had  forgotten!  You  mean 
poor  Julius.  I do  hope  he  will  recover;  tell 
him  I said  so.  Where  are  you  taking  him  ? to 
Brook  Street?  But  of  course  you  have  no 
other  house.  Poor  dear  fellow,  I am  sure  I 
wish  him  well.  But  are  you  sure  he  will  not 
attempt  to  injure  me  ?” 

Edna  smiled.  It  would  have  been  a sarcas- 
tic smile  once,  when  she  was  scornful  and 
young ; now  it  was  only  sad.  She  did  not  at- 
tempt to  grow  grapes  from  thorns,  or  figs  from 
thistles,  any  more.  She  only  understood, 
though  it  had  been  bitter  learning,  that  all  hu- 
man creatures  were  of  God’s  handiwork,  and, 
if  he  had  patience  with  them,  so  must  she  have. 

“And  now,  Letty,  good-by;  for  I really 
must  go.” 

Upon  which  Letty  eagerly  begged  her  to 
stay. 

“ Why  can’t  you  have  lunch  with  me,  Edna, 
my  dear?  I am  so  dull,  alone  here.  And  be- 
sides, I should  like  to  show  you  the  house  and 
the  conservatory;  you  were  always  fond  of 


flowers.  Ours  are  considered  very  fine,  espe- 
cially our  orchids.  Mr.  Vanderdecken  has  paid 
sixty  guineas  apiece  for  some  of  them.” 

Edna  shook  her  head.  “I  have  no  time 
for  orchids  just  at  present.”  And  then,  seeing 
real  disappointment  in  her  sister’s  looks,  she 
agreed  to  stay  with  her  another  half  hour. 

“Especially  as  we  may  not  meet  again  for 
some  time.  You  must  perceive,  I can  not  ask 
you  to  Brook  Street;  and  as  for  my  coming 
here — But  we  shall  remain  sisters,  feeling 
very  kindly  to  one  another,  I trust.  And,  Let- 
ty dear,  if  ever  you  are  in  trouble,  and  want 
somebody  to  help  you — ” 

Here  she  quite  broke  down.  To  the  last  day 
of  her  life  Edna  would  never  lose  this  sore- 
wounded,  ill-requited  love  for  her  only  sister. 

Letty  kissed  her,  not  unaflfectionately. 

“Thank  you.  We  all  have  trouble,  some 
time  or  other,  I suppose.  But  I hope  mine  is 
far  off  still.  I am  very  comfortable,  and  Mr. 
Vanderdecken  is  extremely  kind.  Then,  toe, 
I have  such  a pretty  house.  Won’t  you  come 
and  look  at  it  ? People  sav  many  a nobleman  s 
mansion  is  not  near  so  fine.” 

This  was  true ; and  Edna’s  innocent,  gener- 
ous heart  admired  it  so  warmly  that  her  sister’s 
spirits  quite  rose. 

“Yes,  I do  think  ours  is  a charming  place, 
and  it  is  a pleasure  to  show  it  to  you.  I am 
very  glad  you  came  to  see  me,  and  I only  wish 
we  could  meet  oftener,  my  dear.  But  I sup- 
pose that  is  impossible.” 

Edna  was  silent;  she  also  felt  that  it  was 
impossible. 

“ Gertrude  will  be  so  disappointed  that  she 
has  not  seen  you.  She  thinks  a great  deal  of 
her  aunt  Edna.  And,  perhaps,  by-and-by,  when 
she  has  forgotten  all  about  Mr.  Stone,  who  I 
shall  tell  her  is  quite  well,  and  gone  away  to  his 
own  relations — ” 

“Oh, Letty!”  broke  in  the  other,  earnestly, 
“whatever,  you  tell  her,  let  it  be  the  exact 
truth.  With  such  a child  as  Gertrude — with 
any  child — straightforward  truth  is  the  only 
way.  Forgive  me — it  will  be  long  before  I 
* preach’  to  you  again — but  I have  no  little  girl 
of  my  own ; and  Gertrude  is  a dear  child ! Be 
careful  with  her.” 

Letty  looked  a little  vexed.  “ It  is  hardly 
needful  to  say  that  to  me;  but,  Edna,  I will 
take  care  of  her.  She  is  the  light  of  my  eyes 
— the  best  little  girl  that  ever  was  born ! Julius 
said  he  wished  my  child  to  grow  up  a better 
woman  than  her  mother.  Tell  him,  I trust  she 
may.” 

They  had  now  passed  out  of  the  winter-gar- 
den, with  its  overpowering  atmosphere  of  scent, 
into  the  healthy  freshness  of  the  spring  morn- 
ing— the  delicious  spring,  which  always  brought 
back  to  Edna  the  days  of  her  childhood,  and, 
though  it  came  late,  and  long  afterward,  the 
spring-time  of  her  happy  love.  This  was  twen- 
ty years  ago,  and  yet,  at  scent  of  violets  and 
primroses,  and  singing  of  nest-making  birds, 
every  year  it  came  back  again  fresh  as  yester- 
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day.  It  did  now,  when  she  thought  of  going 
home  to  her  own  blessed  home,  from  which,  in 
all  her  married  life,  she  had  never  been  absent 
so  long. 

“ I must  be  gone,  indeed.  I have  not  an- 
other moment  to  spare.” 

“ Stay,”  said  Letty,  hesitating!  “ What  hour 
do  you  go  to  the  station  ? Let  me  send  my 
carriage  to  take  you — it  would  be  easier  than  a 
riy — and — I should  rather  like  to  do  it.” 

But  Edna  declined.  Kindly  as  she  felt  to- 
ward her  sister,  to  accept  favors  from  her  was 
impossible. 

“Ah,  well,  perhaps  you  know  best.  Julius 
might  not  have  liked  it ; and,  after  all,  it  might 
have  looked  a little  peculiar.  So  good-by,  Edna. 
Remember  me  kindly  to  all  at  home.” 

So  the  sisters  parted,  indefinitely,  without 
hinting  at  any  future  meeting.  They  were  so 
different  in  themselves,  and  their  lives  had 
grown  so  wide  apart,  that  much  personal  asso- 
ciation would  have  been  worse  than  foolish — 
fatal.  It  was  far  best  that  each  should  go  her 
own  way,  until,  or  unless,  the  infinite  chances 
and  changes  of  this  world  should  bring  about  a 
future  which  now  seemed  impossible — as  im- 
possible as  that  the  dead  should  come  to  life 
again*,  and  the  lost  be  found.  Yet  this  had 
been. 

As  Edna  crossed  the  park,  her  heart  light- 
ened almost  into  mirth  by  the  gladness  of  the 
glad  spring  morning,  and  thought  of  Julius, 
whom  she  was  this  day  taking  home,  with  a 
wondering  thankfulness  almost  equal  to  that 
with  which  the  sisters  of  Bethany  took  home 
their  brother  Lazarus — it  seemed  to  her  as  if, 
unto  Infinite  Mercy,  nothing  were  impossible. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

Wheh  his  sister-in-law  entered  his  room,  Ju- 
lios was  already  up  and  dressed,  in  the  clothes 
to  which  they  had  gradually  accustomed  him — 
Edna  having  spirited  away  the  old  regimentals, 
with  every  thing  that  could  remind  him  of  his 
former  life.  To  put  it  all  behind  him,  and  help 
him  to  begin  anew,  so  far  as  there  was  any  new 
life  left  in  him,  was  their  grand  aim ; and,  so 
far,  they  had  succeeded. 

“Doesn’t  he  look  a sweet,  dear  fellow,  ma’am, 
and  not  so  very  ill,  after  all  ?”  said  Mrs.  Fox, 
who  had  hovered  about  him  the  last  day  or  two 
with  a tenderness  indescribable. 

Julius  took  the  old  woman’s  hand — her  rough 
working  hand — and  kissed  it  with  something  of 
his  old  chivalrous  air,  which  had  made  him, 
even  under  his  rags  and  tatters,  still  so  com- 
pletely, often  so  painfully,  “the  gentleman.” 

“ It  is  all  owing  to  you,  and  my  sister  there, 
that  the  4 dear  fellow’  is  not  underground  now. 
Off  with  you,  Mrs.  Fox,  and  cook  my  last  din- 
ner for  me  in  your  own  perfect  Btvle.  I’m  so 
hungry.  ” 

“Bless  you  for  that,  my  dear  Mr.  Stedman,” 
said  the  good  landlady  as  she  hurried  away ; 
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and  then  Julius  turned  to  Edna  with  a keen 
inquiry. 

44  You  were  out  this  morning.  Where  have 
you  been  ?” 

She  never  thought  of  answering  other  than 
the  direct  truth. 

44 1 have  been  across  the  park,  to  see  my  sis- 
ter. I wanted  to  bid  her  good-by  before  leav- 
ing this  place,  as  she  and  I are  not  likely  to 
meet  again  soon.” 

44  You  do  not  often  meet  ?’* 

44  No.” 

44  Did  you  give  her  my  message  ?” 

44  Word  for  word.” 

These  were  the  sole  questions’  he  asked  ; in- 
deed, it  was  the  only  time  he  mentioned  Letty. 
Nay,  when,  on  their  way  to  the  station,  they 
met  her  carriage,  and,  to  Edna’s  utter  amaze- 
ment, Mrs.  Vanderdecken  bent  forward  to  bow 
and  smile — altogether  the  courteous  and  stately 
Mrs.  Vanderdecken — Julius  returned  the  salute 
as  he  would  have  done  to  any  other  lady,  and 
then  leaned  back,  taking  no  more  notice  of  her 
than  if  she  had  been  a stranger. 

Bat  he  did  take  notice,  in  a way  that  to  Edna 
was  infinitely  pathetic,  of  every  thing  around 
them  in  the  outside  world,  which  seemed  as 
fresh  to  him  as  if  he  had  never  seen  it  before. 
He  examined,  with  that  keen,  artistic  eye  of 
his,  every  bit  of  landscape  that  Edna  pointed 
out  to  amuse  him ; saw  the  primroses  peeping 
through  the  road-side  coppices,  and  the  merry 
little  birds  flitting  in  and  out — nest  building — 
among  the  hedges  as  they  passed.  And  though, 
when  they  reached  the  railway,  he  seemed  to 
shrink  a little  from  the  sight  of  human  beings, 
and  entreated  that  they  might  have  a carriage 
all  to  themselves,  still  there  was  no  morbid 
misery  in  his  aspect,  and  no  bitterness  in  his 
words.  He  seemed  weak  and  weary — that  was 
all.  Only  sometimes,  in  words  he  let  fall — for 
he  did  not  express  it  directly — there  was  the 
sad  longing  for  rest,  mingled  with  what  seemed 
an  unconscious  echo  of  the  Psalmist’s  cry, 
44  Oh,  spare  me  a little,  that  I may  recover  my 
strength,  before  I go  hence,  and  be  no  more 
seen!” 

At  the  London  terminus  William  met  them, 
and  almost  without  saying  a word — he  seemed 
as  if  he  could  not  speak — half  led,  half  carried 
his  brother  to  his  carriage. 

“This  is  your  own  brougham,  I see.  You 
are  a prosperous  man  now,  Will,”  said  Julius, 
feebly  smiling. 

And  then  he  lay  back,  exhausted,  and  scarce- 
ly conscious  of  what  was  passing,  till  Edna 
thought  that  his  “going  hence”  was  a possibil- 
ity by  no  means  far  off.  Still,  if  he  died,  he 
would  die  at  home  1 

Home ! A little,  little  word — only  four  let- 
ters— a thing  easy  to  be  had,  and  yet  some  nev- 
er have  it — never  know  what  it  means,  in  all 
their  lives.  * 

Some  do  not  care  for  it,  either ; Edna  had 
once  thought  that  Julius  did  not  — but  she 
changed  her  opinion  now. 
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When  they  brought  him,  with  considerable 
difficulty,  to  the  large  upper  chamber,  once  the 
twins’  nursery,  but  from  \yhich  they  had  de- 
lightedly retired,  on  promotion,  in  favor  of  Un- 
cle Julius — he  looked  round  the  room  with  a 
strange,  sad,  wondering  air. 

“How  pretty  I”  he  said;  and  then,  “How 
comfortable ! ” 

It  was  both — having  been  arranged,  half  as 
a bedroom,  half  as  a sitting-room,  with  all  the 
skill  that  his  sister  could  devise,  and  his  broth- 
er carry  out.  But,  as  the  sick  man  sank  into 
the  easy-chair  by  the  fire,  and  drew  close  to  the 
blaze,  shivering,  though  it  was  May — Edna  and 
William  turned  away,  almost  ready  to  weep. 
For  he  looked  so  frail,  so  feeble — as  if,  let  them 
kill  the  fatted  calf,  and  bring  the  purple  robe  as 
they  would — the  festive  food  might  drop  un- 
tasted  from  his  lips,  and  the  raiment  of  wel- 
come be  used  only  to  wrap  the  pale  limbs  of 
the  dead. 

Things  seemed  dreary  enough  for  some  hours. 
The  first  excitement  of  his  journey  over — the 
first  pleasure  of  finding  himself  in  a real  home 
— his  brother’s  home,  with  all  the  old  comforts 
about  him,  and,  above  all,  the  love  that  made 
comforts  quite  secondary  things — Julius  broke 
down.  With  a great  and  bitter  cry  about  his 
own  “unworthiness,”  he  turned  his  face  to  the 
wall,  and  sank  into  a paroxysm  of  despair. 

“ It  is  no  use — it  is  all  of  no  use.  I am  like 
that  wreck  off  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  we  used 
to  watch — do  you  remember,  Edna,  how  they 
tried  and  tried  to  save  it,  but  could  not?  You 
can  not.  This  poor,  ruined,  wasted  life  of 
mine — you  had  better  let  it  go  down.” 

“ No,”  said  Will.  “ No,  we’ll  never  let  it  go 
down.” 

“And  that  wreck  was  not  a tvreck  after  all, 
J ulius,”  said  Edna,  cheerfully.  “ After  months 
of  labor  they  got  her  safe  off,  and  now  she  goes 
sailing  over  the  seas  as  bravely  as  ever.  ” 

“ Does  she  really  ?”  said  Julius,  with  a strange 
superstitious  feeling  that  brightened  him  in  spite 
of  himself  for  a moment. 

“Yes;  for  I saw  her  name  in  the  Shipping 
intelligence’  only  two  months  ago.  She  has 
ceased  to  be  A 1,  of  course,  by  this  time ; but 
she  is  a capital  ship  still,  and  sails  steadily  be- 
tween here  and  America.” 

“You  don’t  say  so?”  cried  Julius,  rousing 
himself  with  a childish  interest.  But  the  mo- 
mentary brightness  soon  faded,  and  he  fell  back 
into  his  former  depression. 

Will  signed  to  his  wife  to  go,  and  joined  her 
a minute  afterward  on  the  stair-head. 

“Oh,  husband,  this  is  very  hard.” 

“No;  I expected  it.  We  must  have  pa- 
tience. The  evil  of  years  is  not  conquered  in 
a day.” 

“But  have  you  any  hope?” 

“While  there  is  life  there  is  hope.  And 
then,  we  know,  another  and  a safer  Hope  be- 
gins. I should  not  lose  it,  I trust,  even  if  after 
all  our  care  He  took  Julius  out  of  our  Iiands, 
and  said,  ‘Give  Me  thy  brother.*  ” 


William  was  deeply  affected;  but  still,  his 
wife  saw,  he  was  determined  not  to  yield  to  de- 
spair. She  put  her  arms  round  his  neck. 

“Yes;  we’ll  hope  still,  and  strive  on,  to  the 
last.  And  however  it  ends  you  have  still  me 
and  the  children.” 

She  went  down  stairs  and  collected  round  her 
her  eager  little  flock,  whom  their  eldest  brother 
had  cleverly  contrived  to  keep  out  of  the  way 
till  now.  She  tried  to  sun  herself  in  their  mer- 
ry loving  faces,  unseen  for  so  long  ; to  hear  all 
their  history  since  she  was  away  ; and  answer, 
so  far  as  she  thought  it  well,  their  endless  ques- 
tions about  her  own.  But  in  the  midst  of  them 
all,  half  her  heart  went  back  to  the  lonely  child- 
less man  up  stairs,  whose  blighted  and  blasted 
life  contrasted  so  bitterly  with  her  own  full  har- 
vest of  content.  And  when  she  looked  round 
on  her  five  boys,  and  thought,  what  if  it  were 
one  day  with  any  of  them  as  with  Julius,  when 
there  was  no  father’s  house  to  come  to,  no  mo- 
ther's bosom  to  shelter  in  ? And  she  grew  al- 
most sick  with  fear  and  sad  out-looking  to  the 
future,  till  William  appeared.  It  was  the  bless- 
edness of  Edna’s  life  that  strength,  comfort,  and 
peace  always  came  to  her  with  the  sight  of  her 
husband. 

“How  is  he?” 

“He  is  asleep,”  said  Will.  “And  now  let 
me  come  and  sit  in  my  old  place,  and  let  all  go 
on  as  usual.” 

Taking  up  his  newspaper,  he  pretended  to 
read,  but  soon  stopped,  to  possess  himself  of  his 
wife’s  hand,  the  small,  soft  hand,  lovely  still, 
though,  like  herself,  it  was  fading  a little — 
changing  into  that  sweet  decline  which  is  scarce- 
ly like  growing  old. 

“ Oh,  how  delicious  it  is  to  have  you  at  home ! 
How  different  the  house  looks,  boys,  now  your 
mother  is  come  back!” 

“If  she  had  staid  much  longer,”  said  Rob- 
ert, indignantly,  “I  think  we  should  have  gone 
and  fetched  her  back — from  Uncle  Julius  or 
any  body.  If  she  ever  goes  away  again — ” 

“ Nay,  I shall  never  go  away  again.  Never, 

I hope,  till — ” 

But  when  the  mother  saw  the  bright  faces 
all  fixed  on  hers,  and  looking  to  her  for  their 
very  light  of  life,  her  heart  failed  her : she  could 
not  finish  the  sentence. 

Soon  all  the  evening  routine  went  on  as  usu- 
al, broken  only  by  those  bursts  of  family  fun,  so 
small  in  repetition,  so  great  in  enjoyment ; fool- 
ish family  jokes,  which  brothers  and  sisters  re- 
call afterward,  when  scattered  far  and  wide,  as 
having  been  the  best  jokes  in  the  world.  Grad- 
ually the  troubled  elders  were  won,  too,  from 
their  cares,  and  relaxed  into  the  pleasure  of 
their  children.  The  mirth  was  at  its  loudest — 
the  boys  laughing  so  that  Edna  could  hardly 
hear  herself  speak — when  the  door  opened,  and 
there  stood  in  front  of  his  brother’s  bright  hearth 
and  circle  of  happy  children,  Uncle  Julius. 

He  was  so  pale,  so  haggard,  his  eyes  so  sad 
and  wild,  that  the  little  twins  gave  a scream, 
and  even  Will,  who  was  a boy  given  to  poetic 
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imaginings,  shrank  back  as  if  he  had  seen  a 
ghost. 

Julins  saw  this — saw  them  all.  In  a mo- 
ment the  door  would  have  been  shut  again,  and 
the  apparition  vanished,  but  Dr.  Stedman  dart- 
ed forward,  caught  him,  and  brought  him  in. 

“No,  no.  Let  me  go  back  again.  Never 
mind  me,  Will.  I am  used  to  be  alone.” 

And  even  when  he  was  coaxed  forward,  and 
seated  in  his  brother’s  own  comfortable  easy- 
ebair,  he  shrank  and  shivered,  like  a person  w'ho 
has  so  long  been  out  in  the  dark  and  cold  that 
the  light  only  dazzles  him,  and  reviving  warmth 
gives  actual  pain. 

“Indeed  I’ll  not  intrude,”  he  said,  nervously, 
to  Edna.  “ You  are  all  so  merry  here,  I can 
go  up  to  my  room  again.  I only  came  down 
because  I was  restless  — so  restless;  and  I 
thought  I should  like  to  see  you  all.” 

“And  here  we  all  are;  and  every  one  of  us 
is  delighted  to  see  Uncle  Julius,”  said  the  mo- 
ther, in  her  cheerfulest  and  most  everyday  tone. 
"Bovs,  come  here,  and  let  me  exhibit  you  to 
your  uncle.  ” 

Somewhat  shyly,  for  they  owned  afterward 
he  was  quite  different  to  what  they  had  expect- 
ed—not  at  all  their  hero  of  romance,  the  ideal 
“uncle  from  India” — the  lads  came  forward, 
one  and  one.  He  shook  hands  with  them  tim- 
idly—as  afraid  of  them  as  they  of  him ; and 
tried,  with  a great  effort,  to  distinguish  their 
ages,  and  learn  to  call  them  by  their  right 
Christian  names.  But  his  mind  seemed  feeble 
and  confused,  and  very  soon  his  interest  in 
them  flagged,  his  eyes  grew  dull  and  heavy, 
and  he  looked  piteously  at  his  brother,  as  if  for 
protection  against  this  new,  old,  dreadful  world. 

“It  is  all  so  strange,  Will;  I can’t  under- 
stand it.” 

“Don’t  try  to  understand  it,  dear  old  hoy. 
Every  thing  will  come  right  presently.  Sit  still 
here,  and  we  will  go  on  just  as  if  you  were 
not  present.  You  will  get  accustomed  to  us 
soon.” 

“ Shall  I ? But  no  matter ; it’s  not  for  long 
—I  hope  not  for  long.’*  And  then,  as  if  struck 
by  a sudden  apprehension,  he  called  his  brother 
back,  and  whispered  hurriedly,  “ What  do  they 
know  about  me — all  these  lads  ? Are  you  not 
afraid  to  bring  me  among  your  sons  ?” 

Will  smiled. 

“I  might  harm  them,  you  know.  At  any 
rate  they  will  be  ashamed  of  me,  and  so  will 
you.  Do  you  remember” — half  his  talk  now 
consbted  of  his  pathetic  “ do  you  remember” — 
“that  picture  I sat  for, 4 In  another  man’s  gar- 
den?* You  laughed  at  it  then;  but  it  has  all 
coroe  true.  The  poor  vagabond,  looking  on  at 
bis  brother’s  happiness : it’s  just  like  me  now, 
isn’t  it,  Edna?  Nay,  I beg  your  pardon,  my 
good  little  sister.  I did  not  see  you  were  cry- 
ing.” He  held  out  his  hand,  and  pressed  hers 
tenderly. 

“Behave  better,  then,  brother  Julius,  or  I’ll 
not  be  good  to  you  any  more.  And  talking  of 
pictures,  I think  you  will  not  be  the  only  artist 


in  the  family.  Will,  my  son,  come  over  here, 
and  show  your  drawings  to  your  uncle.  ” 

This  was  a grand  stroke  of  policy  on  Edna’s 
part.  Julius  roused  himself,  like  a dying  war- 
horse  at  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and  examined 
keenly,  first  the  sketches,  and  then  the  face  of 
his  young  nephew,  so  curiously  like  his  own. 

“Sixteen  are  you,  my  boy?  I was  sixteen 
once,  and  people  called  me  clever,  and  said  I 
should  make  a great  painter  some  day.  But 
that  is  all  past  and  gone.  Ah  me !” 

He  leaned  back  with  a groan ; and  that  sharp 
agony,  perhaps  the  sharpest  next  to  actual  guilt 
that  any  man  can  know,  the  remorse  over  a 
wasted  life,  came  over  him  heavy  and  sore. 

Edna  was  sending  her  son  away;  but  the 
next  moment,  in  one  of  his  strange,  fitful  fluc- 
tuations, Julius  looked  up. 

“ Don’t  disappoint  the  boy,  if,  as  you  said,  he 
wants  me  to  look  over  his  drawings.  Give  me 
them  again.”  # 

They  were  very  good  for  so  young  a draughts- 
man, and  well  chosen,  being  chiefly  copied  from 
the  grand  old  Elgin  marbles.  As  he  turned 
them  over  the  eyes  of  the  sick  man  began  to 
glow. 

“ Ah ! this  is  well  done,  and  this — all  except 
the  arm.  But  that  bit  of  foreshortening  is  dif- 
ficult. I remember  how  it  bothered  me  when 
I drew  it  at  the  Academy.  It  was  my  best 
drawing,  though ; but  I think  yours  is  better 
still.” 

And  he  regarded,  with  his  observant  artist- 
eye,  but  also  with  a sad,  half  tender  interest, 
the  little  fellow  who,  his^face  hot  with  happy 
blushes,  knelt  at  his  side ; then  put  his  hand  on 
his  nephew’s  shoulder. 

‘ ‘ Any  thing  more  to  show  me,  my  boy  ? Any 
thing  of  your  very  own  ?” 

Shyly  enough  young  Will  drew  from  the  very 
bottom  of  his  port-folio  a page  of  heads,  which, 
when  his  mother  sawr,  she  wished  had  been  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.  But  it  was  too  late. 

Uncle  Julius  started.  “ What  is  this  ?” 

“ It  is  Aunt  Letty.  I try  to  draw  her  over 
and  over  again  from  memory ; but  I can’t  suc- 
ceed. She  has  the  loveliest  face  in  all  the 
world,”  added  the  boy,  growing  quite  excited. 
“ Did  you  ever  see  her  ?” 

Edna's  heart  almost  stopped  beating. 

“Yes,  I have  seen  her.” 

“And  do  you  think  you  could  draw  her? 
From  memory?  You  might.  No  one  who 
had  once  seen  Aunt  Letty  could  ever  forget 
her.” 

“No.” 

With  a calmness  that  almost  startled  Edna 
—only  she  had  ceased  to  be  surprised  at  any 
thing  now — Julius  took  up  a crayon,  and  eyed 
it  tenderly  as  he  did  so. 

“ I don’t  know  if  I can  use  this.  It  is  years 
since  I have  touched  a pencil — years  I ” 

“Please  try,”  entreated  Will,  creeping  up 
to  his  uncle,  as  if  he  had  an  especial  property 
in  him.  Truly,  if  the  younger  generation  some- 
times “push  us  from  our  stools,”  they  have 
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existence,  compared  to  the  full  day  of  health 
and  strength — yet  calm  and  quiet  enough,  so 
as  to  make  his  life  bearable  to  himself,  and, 
bv-and-by,  no  very  great  burden  upon  other 
people — a condition  which  would  have  been  to 
him  ten  times  worse  than  death. 

Whether  he  will  have  a long  life  is  doubtful. 
Probably  not ; for,  at  best,  bis  was  a tempera- 
ment in  which  the  sword  early  wears  out  the 
scabbard.  By  fifty  J ulius  Stedman  will  be  quite 
an  old  man ; as,  indeed,  he  often  looks  now. 
Bat  the  value  of  life  consists  not  in  its  length ; 
and  his  is  now  as  full  as  it  used  to  be  empty. 

He  still  lives,  nominally,  in  his  brother’s 
house,  though  he  is  frequently  absent  from  it, 
for  he  hates  London,  and  enjoys,  with  all  his 
heart,  the  little  cottage  at  Sevenoaks,  which, 
though  silently  given  up  for  one  summer — Ju- 
lias never  learned  why — was  taken  the  next, 
bought  by  Dr.  Stedman,  and  presented  formal- 
ly to  his  wife,  to  be  a perpetual  delight  unto 
her  and  all  the  family. 

There,  in  the  deep  peace  of  country  life,  Ju- 
lius spends  his  days,  mostly  all  the  year  round, 
keeping  house  in  the  absence  of  his  brother  and 
sister;  and  painting  a good  deal,  though  not 
at  his  former  large  subjects.  Like  many  other 
people,  as  he  grew  older  he  grew  much  simpler 
in  his  tastes — humbler,  too,  and  doubtful  of  his 
own  powers ; so  that  he  contents  himself  with 
sitting  at  the  feet  of  gentle  Mother  Nature,  and 
reproducing  her  in  lovely  little  “bits,”  which 
people  call  pre-Raffaelite — pictures  which,  un- 
pretending as  they  are,  have  such  a reality,  and 
often  such  a deep  pathos  about  them,  that  they 
are  always  admired,  and,  moreover,  sold — a cir- 
cumstance of  no  slight  importance  to  the  artist, 
since  as  long  as  a fragment  of  health  and  life 
remained  in  him,  Julius  would  have  been  far 
too  honest  and  honorable  to  subsist  upon  an- 
other man’s  bounty,  even  though  that  man  were 
his  own  brother. 

As  it  is,  he  earns  quite  enough  money  to 
maintain  himself  in  the  moderate  way,  which  is 
all  he  cares  for  now,  for  his  ambition  has  long 
died  out,  and  his  extremely  precarious  health 
will  always  prevent  his  working  as  hard  as  those 
must  work  who  wonld  attain  eminence  in  any 
thing.  He  himself  will  never  become  a great 
artist — he  knows  that — bnt  he  is  bent  upon 
making  one  of  his  nephew  Will. 

There  are  few  things  more  touching,  and  at 
the  same  time  more  ennobling,  than  the  intense 
devotion  of  a young  man  to  an  elder  one ; and 
Will  is  devoted  heart  and  soul  to  a passionate 
extent— which  his  father  and  mother,  though 
not  a bit  jealous,  are  sometimes  half  frightened 
at— to  his  uncle  Jnlius.  The  two  are  constant- 
ly together,  and  have  been,  ever  since  Dr.  Sted- 
man,  for  both  their  sakes,  and  at  their  earnest 
entreaty,  allowed  his  son  to  begin,  regularly 
and  decisively,  the  career  of  an  artist.  So 
Uncle  Julius  and  his  nephew  are  sworn  com- 
panions, delighting  in  one  another’s  society,  and 
bound  together  by  a tie  as  close  as  that  of 
brothers,  and  as  reverently  tender  as  that  be- 
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tween  father  and  son.  In  his  great  love  for  the 
boy,  and  his  eager  anticipations  of  Will’s  future, 
Julius  Stedman  has  a life  neither  forlorn  nor 
unhappy,  for  he  has  learned  to  place  his  happi- 
ness on  something  offi  of  himself — to  help  to 
win  for  another  the  fame  that  can  never  be  his 
own.  When  he  looks  at  young  Will,  and  hears 
him  praised  on  every  hand,  he  feels  that  his 
own  name  will  not  be  quite  blotted  out,  nor  his 
memory  forgotten  upon  earth,  even  though  he 
should  die  an  old  bachelor,  wifeless  and  child- 
less. 

He  has  never  again  seen  Mrs.  Vanderdecken. 
She  lives  still  at  Holywell  Hall,  in  great  honor 
and  undiminished  wealth,  flourishing  like  a 
green  bay-tree,  except  that — poor  woman — she 
can  not  fairly  be  likened  to  “ the  wicked.” 
She  is  not  wicked,  only  weak.  Her  little 
daughter  loves  her  dearly,  and  has  unlimited 
influence  over  her,  so  that  Gertrude  has  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  leave  to  visit  Aunt  Edna 
whenever  she  chooses — at  whose  house,  of 
course,  she  meets  Uncle  Julius,  in  whom  she 
was  quick  enough . at  once  to  recognize  her 
.friend  Mr.  Stone.  Bnt  Gertrude  has  tact  and 
delicacy  enough  not  to  take  notice  of  this,  ex- 
cept confidentially  to  her  Aunt  Edna.  Nor 
does  Julius  Stedman  take  much  notice  of  her : 
but  Julius  the  younger  does,  showing  as  fatal  a 
predilection  for  her  sweet  little  plain  face,  so 
loving  and  sensible,  kind  and  true,  as  his  uncle 
did  for  her  mother’s.  This  new  little  romance 
may,  alas!  cause  mischief  sometime:  for  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Stedman  dislike  the  idea  of  cousins 
marrying : still,  they  will  never  imagine  them- 
selves wiser  than  Providence,  but  if  any  serious 
attachment  should  occur,  will  leave  their  chil- 
dren’s choice  in  their  own  hands. 

Mrs.  Vanderdecken  herself  never  comes  to 
visit  her  sister.  That  sad  cowardliness,  that 
weak  shrinking  from  all  things  difficult  or  pain- 
ful, which  had  been  the  bane  of  her  life — nay, 
of  more  lives  than  her  own — haunts  her  still. 
Yet  poor  Letty  has  her  good  points,  growing 
better  as  she  grows  older,  through  the  influence 
of  her  child.  She  is  always  ready  to  do  a kind- 
ness that  does  not  give  her  very  much  trouble, 
and  she  is  not  a bad  wife  to  her  disagreeable 
old  husband,  who  leads  her  any  thing  but  an 
easy  life.  There  is  many  a small  skeleton  hid 
in  tlte  cupboard  at  Holywell  Hall,  but  outside 
her  home  she  enjoys  a good  deal  both  of  pleas- 
antness and  popularity,  being  a very  important 
person  in  her  neighborhood,  where  every  body 
agrees  that  Mrs.  Vanderdecken  is  not  only  the 
handsomest,  but  the  most  charming,  of  middle- 
aged  women. 

Every  body  does  not  say  that  of  her  sister, 
by  any  means,  for  Mrs.  Stedman  is  one  of  those 
women  who  live  so  entirely  within  their  own 
family  that  beyond  it  they  are  little  known, 
and  not  half  appreciated.  But  those  who  real- 
ly do  know  her,  love  her ; and  those  who  know 
her  best  love  her  most  of  all. 

She  and  her  husband  are  still  in  the  prime  of 
life,  or  at  least  only  beginning  to  descend  the 
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A STROKE  OP  BUSINESS. 

I SEATED  myself  resolntely  in  my  low  rock- 
ing-chair, with  my  head  pressed  firmly  against 
the  back,  and  began  a vigorous  thinking. 

This  was  none  of  your  dreamy  reveries,  bom 
of  pleasant  surroundings  and  luxurious  indo- 
lence; but  real,  hard  thinking,  with  the  practi- 
cal foundation  that  something  had  got  to  come  of 
it.  This  “ something”  was  perplexingly  vague  ; 
but  it  must  assume  a tangible  form  before  I 
could  relax  the  muscles  of  my  mind,  now  drawn 
to  their  utmost  tension.  I turned  the  subject 
around,  and  viewed  it  in  all  its  points,  past, 
present,  and  future;  but  look  which  way  I 
would,  it  presented  such  a hopeless  snarl  that, 
unless  some  good  fairy  came  to  my  assistance, 
there  seemed  to  be  no  possible  way  out  of  it. 

The  facts  were  these : I had  a small  school 
—I  should  modestly  say,  a very  small  school, 
^ince  the  number  of  pupils  had  that  very  day 
been  reduced  from  five  to  three  ; and  if  it  con- 
tinued to  progress  backward  at  this  rate  I 
should  not  long  be  able  to  say  that  I had  any 
school  at  all. 

Six  months  ago  I had  thrown  all  the  energies 
of  my  nature  into  this  one  venture;  I had 
worked,  talked,  calculated,  consulted  every 
body  I knew,  annihilated  distance  with  my  feet 
in  endless  tramps  about  the  city  in  search  of 
rooms,  in  search  of  parents,  in  search  of  respons- 
ible names  for  my  circulars ; and  encountered 
in  this  circuit  more  disagreeable  people,  more 
faithless  people,  and  more  utterly  stupid  and 
absurd  people  than  I had  supposed  it  possible 
for  the  world  to  contain. 

I was  in  a sort  of  fever ; and,  like  a madman 
or  a somnambulist,  accomplished  feats  that  I 
could  by  no  possibility  have  undertaken  in  ray 
sober  senses.  Driven  to  frenzy  by  the  pervers- 
ity of  people  in  always  being  ont  when  I wanted 
them  to  be  in,  I actually  followed  a reverend 
gentleman  whose  name  I must  have  on  my  cir- 
cular, and  who  seemed  possessed  with  the  spirit 
of  gadding,  to  the  fearful  precincts  of  his  dent- 
ist’s sanctum,  whither  he  had  gone  to  enjoy 
himself  for  a couple  of  hours ; and  came  sud- 
denly upon  him  as,  with  his  month  stuffed  with 
a napkin,  the  dentist’s  hand,  and  an  instrument 
or  two,  he  was  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  any  un- 
scrupulous applicant  who  chose  to  take  advant- 
age of  him. 

I shall  never  forget  his  expression  of  aston- 
ishment when  I opened  my  battery  upon  him, 
nor  the  dentist’s  of  disappointment  when  he 
found  that  I did  not  want  him . I think  the 
latter  had  rather  calculated  on  taking  out  all 
my  teeth  and  putting  in  a new  set. 

When  the  Doctor  of  Divinity  had  fairly 
gotten  himself  free,  and  his  mouth  was  restored 
to  its  natural  size  and  shape,  ho  proved  to  be  a 
*ery  pleasant-looking  gentleman ; and  regard- 
ed me  so  kindly,  while  I stammered  ont  ray  er- 
rand with  an  apology  for  my  ill-timed  attack, 
that  I was  very  much  relieved.  I got  the  name 
in  fall,  and  also  the  smiling  assurance  that  I 


would  certainly  succeed,  with  such  an  amount 
of  energy  and  perseverance. 

I sighed  now  as  I remembered  how  much 
this  encouraged  me  at  the  time ; for,  alas ! he 
had  not  proved  a true  prophet. 

My  school-room  was  not  altogether  what  I 
desired,  but  it  was  the  best  that  I could  do. 
Such  rooms  as  I wanted  were  not  to  be  had ; 
and  half  a dozen  eligible  ones  had  been  almost 
closed  and  double-barred  in  my  face  as  soon  as  I 
mentioned  the  word  “school.”  I began  with 
five  scholars,  and  devoted  myself  to  the  im- 
provement of  their  minds  in  what  I considered 
a highly  original  and  thorough  manner ; for  did 
not  my  circulars  say  that  “ Miss  Berenice  Ma- 
pleton's  select  school  for  beginners  would  be 
conducted  upon  principles  especially  favorable  - 
for  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  a thorough  En- 
glish education ; and  French  would  be  taught 
orally,  and  reduced  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
youngest  child  ?” 

Every  one  admired  the  phraseology;  and  I 
must  say  that  I expected  more  from  those  cir- 
culars, and  all  the  visits  that  I had  paid  to  pa- 
rents of  promising  families,  than  the  five  fright- 
ened-looking little  girls  who  made  their  appear- 
ance in  my  school-room  on  that  sunny  September 
morning.  However,  I put  a cheerful  face  on  the 
matter,  and  taught  them  as  carefully  as  though 
there  had  been  thirty  instead  of  five. 

Friends  assured  me  that  this  was  quite  an  en- 
couraging beginning ; and  some  one  cited  the 
experience  of  a lady  who  opened  with  one  schol- 
ar and  finished  witli  a school  of  eighty ! At  this 
rate  my  proper  maximum  would  be  four  hun- 
dred ; and  I went  on  hopefully  from  day  to  day 
— walking  to  school  in  storms  that,  but  for  the 
school,  would  have  seen  me  snug  at  home,  and 
sometimes  finding  no  scholars  to  teach  when  I 
got  there. 

On  such  occasions  I solaced  myself  with 
composition,  and  was  sometimes  rewarded  by 
the  sight  of  a business-like  letter  containing  a 
check ; and  sometimes  my  poor  little  rolls  were 
returned  to  me  “declined  with  thanks.”  One 
of  these  bundles  now  greeted  my  eyes  on  the 
mantle  as  I sat  thinking. 

By  degrees  I learned  that  my  room  was  not 
in  the  right  situation.  A railroad  had  to  be 
crossed  from  one  direction  that  was  a stum- 
bling-block to  several  anxious  parents  who 
would  have  sent  had  it  not  been  for  that ; I 
was  too  far  ofr  from  others  who  professed  a 
great  regard  for  me,  and  urged  me  to  move 
i into  their  neighborhood  ; and  others  held  back 
because  the  school  was  so  small ! 

When  I sent  in  my  bills  the  father  of  two  of 
the  children,  whom  I had  looked  upon  as  quite 
a friend  of  mine,  and  who  had  advised  me 
strongly  to  get  up  the  school,  promising  the 
full  benefit  of  his  countenance  and  support,  took 
no  notice  of  the  neat  slip  of  paper  that  I pinned 
in  the  pinafore  of  the  oldest  girl.  Edith  as- 
sured me  that  she  had  given  it  to  her  father ; 
but  weeks  passed  on,  and  the  end  of  the  quarter 
came.  My  last  $10  bill  had  been  broken,  and 
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I seat  a very  carefully  worded  note  to  Mr. 
Slight,  reminding  him  of  “the  little  debt  which 
had  probably  slipped  his  memory  in  the  press 
of  what  had  seemed  to  him  more  important 
matters.”  The  money  (such  a paltry  sum  at 
best!)  was  sent,  with  a curt,  business-like  note 
demanding  a receipt;  and  now,  without  any  ap- 
parent reason,  Edith  and  Grace  had  collected 
their  books  and  said  that  they  were  not  coming 
to  school  any  more. 

It  was  a chilly,  depressing  day,  and  I walked 
thoughtfully  home,  to  find  the  house  chilly  and 
depressing,  and  to  hear  from  Miss  Plidget  that 
“coal  had  gone  up,”  to  partake  of  weak  tea 
and  strong  butter,  and  to  be  told  that  “ tea  and 
butter  had  gone  up” — until  it  seemed  as  though 
.every  thing  must  be  resting  on  a foundation  of 
yeast ; and  in  despair  I went  “ up”  myself,  and 
locked  myself  into  my  room. 

This  same  room  was  not  extensive,  and  was 
of  a shape  in  which  my  eye  took  no  delight,  be- 
ing long  and  narrow,  with  only  one  window,  and 
all  the  arrangements  economized  space  as  much 
as  possible.  The  lounge  was  my  bed  at  night, 
and  the  various  little  nick-nacks  disposed  about 
the  walls  were  thought  to  give  it  a home-like  ap- 
pearance. Sometimes  it  did  look  very  pleasant 
to  me,  with  the  pictures,  and  books,  and  mosses, 
etc. ; and  I knew  that  Miss  Plidget  delighted 
in  showing  it  to  visitors  as  “Miss  Mapleton’s 
room,”  and  that  the  visitors  all  admired  it ; but 
this  evening  nothing  looked  pleasant,  as  I sat, 
with  compressed  lips  and  weary  head,  trying  to 
solve  the  problem  of  putting  nothing  and  no- 
thing together  and  having  the  result  something. 

It  was  quite  evident  to  the  most  obtuse  per- 
ception that  the  school  would  not  support  me, 
and  no  other  line  of  business  seemed  open  to 
me.  I had  just  one  thousand  dollars  in  gold- 
bearing  bonds,  and  my  ships  that  I had  already 
sent  out  to  sea,  instead  of  coming  back  to  me 
laden  with  treasures  never  came  back  at  all. 
It  had  always  been  the  way  with  me,  that  my 
pound,  instead  of  gaining  ten  pounds,  dissolved 
itself  into  thin  air  and  disappeared  altogether. 
For  I had  had  a few  thousands,  which,  through 
the  representations  of  one  and  another,  and  a 
strong  natural  desire  of  ease  and  luxury,  I in- 
vested in  various  ways,  having  first  secured  the 
aforesaid  thousand  in  government  bonds.  Nev- 
er a penny  did  I receive  from  any  thing  else. 

I had  a thousand  in  oil  stock,  into  which  I 
went,  as  I was  assured,  “on  the  ground-floor” 
— which  seemed  to  be  considered  a very  good 
thing,  though  I could  never  quite  understand  it 
— but  I thought,  rather  bitterly,  that  I had  prob- 
ably come  out  in  the  attic,  if  that  was  the  end 
farthest  removed  from  the  treasure.  For  some 
time  I was  buoyed  up  by  reports  that  the  work- 
ers were  just  about  to  strike  oil,  though  how 
they  could  continually  come  so  near  it,  without 
actually  doing  it,  is  one  of  the  unexplained  mys- 
teries ; but,  as  I believe  they  are  still  boring 
down  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  they  seem 
much  more  likely  to  strike  fire. 

Then  I went  into  a gold  mine — or  rather 


my  money  did — and  with  the  usnal  happy  re- 
sults. Every  thing  progressed  flourishingly 
until  the  workmen  struck  water;  and  I had 
read  somewhere  that  this  was  a pretty  thorough 
extinguisher  to  all  mining  operations.  And 
when  I heard  of  the  huge  blocks  of  quartz  that 
have  to  be  crushed  and  pounded  for  the  sake 
of  a little  gold,  it  seemed  almost  as  reasonable 
to  form  a company  and  attack  the  city  paving- 
stones. 

I also  dabbled  in  coal,  and  had  lately  been 
offered  thirty  cents  on  a dollar  for  that  stock. 
I suppose  that  most  young  women,  with  no  one 
in  particular  to  look  after  them,  would  have 
acknowledged  themselves  extinguished  after  ail 
these  experiences,  and  meekly  taken  in  sew- 
ing, or  married  some  humdrum  widower  with  a 
home  and  six  children  in  it.  But  I think  I 
would  have  preferred  cutting  my  throat  to  ei- 
ther of  these  alternatives ; and  I had  no  idea  of 
doing  that . 

Poor  Miss  Plidget,  rather  an  advanced  single 
lady,  with  whom  I had  been  living  very  com- 
fortably for  some  time,  worried  over  her  board- 
ers, and  had  battles  with  unconscionable  butch- 
ers and  grocers,  all  for  the  sake  of  a home — 
for  she  assured  me  that  she  made  nothing  by 
it — and  a lodging  in  the  dining-room  pantry. 
I did  not  feel  disposed  to  go  into  business  with 
her,  even  if  it  would  have  supported  a partner. 

I suddenly  seized  the  daily  paper,  and  look- 
ed at  the  advertisements.  I skipped  all  the 
profitable  employments  into  which  people  were 
to  be  initiated  by  enclosing  a stamp,  or  a dol- 
lar, or  something  else  that  they  would  never  see 
again ; and  my  eye  rested  involuntarily  on  the 
list  of  houses  for  sale.  Now,  what  in  the  name 
of  common-sense  had  I to  do  with  this  ? Would 
my  $1000  buy  any  thing  of  that  sort,  and  what 
could  I do  with  it  after  I had  bought  it  ? 

Still  my  eye  lingered,  and  I thought  rapidly. 
One  paragraph  in  particular  riveted  my  atten- 
tion : 

“ T^OR  SALE— A small  house  In  a central  situation. 

P in  perfect  repair.  Will  be  sold  a bargain  if  ap- 
plied for  immediately.  Broad  and  Lono,  Real  Estate 
Agents,  No.  40  Plum  Street.” 

The  indistinct  phantom  gradually  assumed  a 
well-defined  outline;  and  when  the  chaotic 
clouds  of  fancy  had  cleared  away  I beheld  as 
complete  a little  scheme  as  a desperate  young 
woman,  left  entirely  to  her  own  resources,  could 
possibly  devise.  I would  buy  that  house;  I 
would  use  the  parlors  for  a school-room,  and 
rent  the  remainder  to  some  respectable  family. 
Such  houses  were  always  in  demand ; and  it 
was  possible  that  by  this  arrangement  I might 
get  my  school-room  rent  free. 

It  was  rather  a bold  idea,  considering  that  I 
had  just  one  thousand  dollars  in  my  possession ; 
but  my  determination  was  iron ; and  the  next 
thing  was  to  fix  upon  some  one  who  would  be 
likely  to  lend  me  the  remainder  of  the  money. 
Oh,  my  friends  1 (so-called)  how  little  you 
knew  that  many  of  you  were  then  weighed  in  a 
mental  balance  and  found  wanting ! One  after 
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another  they  came  op  at  my  call ; but,  although 
most  of  them  were  fully  able  to  accommodate 
me,  I hesitated  to  apply  the  test  that  would 
prove  them  sterling  gold  or  worthless  dross. 
It  is  a well-known  saying  that  when  a man  is 
ready  to  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  for  you  his 
lore  is  not  to  be  doubted.  I had  yet  to  prove 
that  1 had  any  true  lovers. 

Finally  I came  to  the  conclusion  that  I had 
done  enough  for  one  night,  and  went  to  bed 
upou  it.  In  the  morning,  which  was  fortunate* 
ly  Saturday,  I put  on  my  bonnet  with  an  air  of 
great  resolution,  and  bore  straight  down  upon 
Mr.  Portman. 

Had  I been  a boy  I should  have  encouraged 
myself  by  whistling  all  the  way  there ; but  as 
it  was  I could  only  keep  up  an  incessant  think* 
ing,  and  wonder  w hat  my  old  friend  would  say 
when  he  saw  me  in  his  office — and,  still  more, 
what  he  would  say  when  I told  him  my  errand. 
This,  however,  was  to  be  approached  by  grad- 
ual steps;  and  I tried  to  feel  composed  as  I 
called  to  mind  all  the  kindnesses  I had  received 
in  the  shape  of  handsome  Christmas  presents, 
and  various  attentions  that  rich  old  bachelors 
are  apt  to  bestow  on  their  friends’  children. 

For  Mr.  Portman  had  been  my  father’s  friend, 
and  I had  seen  his  face  ever  since  I could  re- 
member. He  had  kindly  said  that  he  regretted 
not  having  twenty  children  to  send  to  my 
school,  and  he  had  done  all  that  he  could  to- 
ward establishing  it.  But  would  he  now  feel 
disposed  to  lend  me  three  or  four  thousand 
dollars? 

I peeped  in  timidly,  but,  to  my  great  delight, 
he  was  entirely  alone. 

“My  dear  Miss  Berenice!”  he  exclaimed, 
warmly,  taking  me  by  both  hands ; “ this  is  in- 
deed a pleasure ! Sit  right  down  here,  and  tell 
me  what  is  the  matter — for  I know  that  you 
never  w ould  have  bearded  the  old  fellow  in  his 
den  for  nothing.” 

“There  is  a great  deal  the  matter,”  said  I, 
desperately,  as  I began  to  feel  my  nicely-pre- 
pared speech  slipping  entirely  away  from  me. 

“I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,”  he  replied,  looking 
grave  immediately,  and  evidently  expecting 
some  overwhelming  communication. 

I tried  to  begin  os  I had  intended,  but  it 
would  not  come,  and,  exhausted  with  nervous 
excitement,  I burst  into  tears.  Then  every 
thing  come  out  in  a perfect  stream,  without 
being  “sorted”  at  all;  and  there  was  the 
strangest  mixture  of  my  hopes  and  fears  and 
projects,  and  my  intention  of  buying  a house 
ia  the  same  breath  that  I acknowledged  my- 
self unable  to  pay  for  one  room,  until  my 
hearer  looked  quite  stunned,  and  evidently  be- 
gan to  wonder  if  I had  lost  my  senses. 

Then  he  looked  amused,  and  presently  he 
said:  “My  dear  girl,  there  is  no  need  of  cry- 
ing; let  us  examine  this  matter  rationally. 
You  wish,  you  say,  to  buy  a small  house,  that 
yon  may  have  a more  desirable  room  for  your 
school,  and  lessen  the  expense  of  rent;  that 
strikes  me  an  a particularly  sensible  idea.  As 
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to  the  money  part,  you  will  not  be  obliged  to 
pay  the  whole  sum  down ; how  much  have  you 
at  your  command  ?” 

“I  have  just  one  thousand  dollars  in  the 
world,”  I replied,  shortly. 

“ One  thousand  dollars  /”  repeated  Mr.  Port- 
man,  in  amazement.  “ You  can  not  really  mean 
it!  The  daughter  of  my  old  friend  Edward 
Mapleton  reduced  to  this l Why  did  you  not 
let  me  know  it  before  ?” 

“I  would  not  have  told  you  note,”  said  I, 
proudly,  “had  you  not  asked  me.” 

The  old  gentleman  walked  about  the  office, 
shaking  his  head  in  a very  disapproving  way. 

“Poor  child!”  said  he,  “poor  child!” 

“I  am  not  so  very  much  to  be  pitied,”  said 
I,  determined  to  assert  myself  to  the  last;  “I 
have  youth  and  health,  and  although  I do  labor 
under  the  disadvantage  of  being  a woman,  I 
intend  to  accomplish  something  yet.  I will 
never  be  dependent  on  any  one  except  for  kind- 
ness ; but  if  you  are  willing,  Mr.  Portman,  to 
lend  me  whatever  is  required  above  ray  thou- 
sand— ” 

“ ‘ Willing T"  he  exclaimed,  warmly;  “I 
would  be  ‘willing,’  Berenice,  to  do  far  more; 
but  if  this  is  the  only  assistance  you  will  ac- 
cept, let  us  go  at  once  and  lpok  at  the  house.” 

My  heart  was  considerably  lightened  os  we 
set  forth,  and  directing  our  steps  to  No.  40 
Plum  Street,  we  found  Messrs.  Broad  and 
Long  in  the  shape  of  one  hard-looking  gentle- 
man, who  was  neither  broad  nor  long,  except 
by  name. 

He  eyed  ns  critically,  and  then  Baid,  in  an 
indifferent  way:  “Yes — neat  little  house- 
present  owner  going  West.  No.  99  Lumbago 
Street — take  a look  at  it?” 

Mr.  Portman  nodded  assent,  and  a short 
walk  brought  us  to  a very  clean  little  street, 
about  the  centre  of  which  stood  “ my  house” — 
its  dimensions  reminding  me  of  a very  delicate 
slice  of  cake.  It  was  just  the  place  for  a school, 
as  I saw  at  the  first  glance ; and  Mr.  Portman 
evidently  thought  so  too,  although  he  was  very 
quiet  about  it.  A long  saloon-parlor — the  very 
thing  for  a school-room — a cunning  little  din- 
ing-room back,  and  nicely-finished  chambers 
above,  with  a third  story  above  them. 

Mr.  Portman  examined  every  part  of  the 
house  very  critically,  and  when  the  agent  left 
us  for  a moment  he  told  me  that  it  was  very 
well  built,  and  that  the  price,  $4000,  was  ex- 
tremely moderate. 

“You  could  probably  get  $5000  for  it,  after 
a little  time,  if  you  wished  to  sell,”  said  he. 

This  was  a new  view  of  the  case ; and  it  set 
me  thinking  more  desperately  than  ever.  Make 
a clear  $1000,  after  paying  Mr.  Portman  what 
I owed  him,  and  thus  double  my  money ! It 
was  quite  exciting  ; and  I felt  disposed  to  go  at 
once  into  the  real  estate  business. 

The  end  of  it  all  was  that  the  house  became 
mine,  at  least  nominally,  for  I always  felt  that  it 
really  belonged  to  Mr.  Portman ; and  when  the 
deed  was  executed  and  placed  in  my  hands  I al- 
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most  doubted  my  own  identity.  My  aesthetic 
soul,  however,  received  a severe  shock  in  the 
wording  of  the  document,  wherein  I was  stig- 
matized as  “Berenice  Mapleton,  spinster  I” 
How  much  more  agreeable  to  my  feelings  the 
term  “damser  or  “ maiden”  would  have  been ! 
I tried  to  remember  that  I was  twenty-four ; but 
“ spinster”  sounded  like  forty,  at  least.  Spin- 
ster or  not,  though,  the  house  was  mine ; and  I, 
almost  a pauper,  was  actually  a property-holder! 

“Now,”  said  Mr.  Portman,  cheerfully,  when 
the  matter  was  all  arranged,  “I  really  think, 
Miss  Berenice,  this  is  the  brightest  thing  you 
have  done  for  many  a day.” 

“ That  you  have  done,  you  mean,”  I mur- 
mured. 

“ No,”  he  replied,  stoutly,  “ my  noddle  didn’t 
hatch  out  the  plan  at  all ; the  credit  of  it  all  be- 
longs to  you.  And,  unless  I am  a false  prophet, 
your  fortunes  will  turn  from  this  very  day.” 

I had  given  heed  already  to  too  many  false 
prophets  to  be  much  elated  now ; but,  neverthe- 
less, there  was  an  excitement  in  buying  a house ; 
and  it  really  seemed  as  though  a school  must 
flourish  in  such  a neighborhood  as  that.  I felt 
like  laying  violent  hands  on  several  little  curly- 
pates  who  were  playing  around,  and  dragging 
them  forcibly  to  ray  temple  of  learning. 

Mr.  Portman  knew  of  a young  married  couple, 
just  from  Maine,  who  would  be  glad  to  occupy 
the  remainder  of  my  house;  and  before  long 
they  were  installed  there,  at  a rent  that  covered 
all  expenses,  and  left  my  school-room  rent  free ! 
I began  to  have  quite  a respect  for  my  own  busi- 
ness qualities.  The  bride  was  just  the  sweetest 
little  thing  1 ever  saw ; and  she  would  bring  her 
, sewing  into  the  6chool-room,  and  listen  to  my 
style  of  teaching,  and  declare  that  she  learned 
so  much  herself  that  she  ought  to  be  regularly 
entered  as  a pupil,  and  pay  her  tuition-fee  like 
the  others. 

I took  great  pride  in  my  new  school-room ; 
and  two  new  scholars  from  the  neighborhood 
came  to  supply  the  place  of  those  I had  lost. 
Every  one  prophesied  brilliant  success  for  me 
in  the  spring,  and  1 looked  quite  hopefully  for- 
ward. 

But  my  fortune  was  destined  to  come  from 
another  quarter. 

I had  not  been  long  in  possession  of  my  house 
when  I was  informed,  one  evening,  that  a gen- 
tleman wished  to  see  me  in  the  parlor.  Now 
my  room  looked  particularly  cozy  and  pleasant, 
and  I was,  moreover,  writing — deep  in  a story 
that  promised  to  be  a great  success.  My  hair 
was  somewhat  tumbled  about,  but  rather  pic- 
turesquely so;  and  quite  forgetful  of  my  little 
apron,  I concluded  to  go  down  just  as  I was. 
Probably  some  pompous-looking  father  of  a 
family  awaited  me,  with  a string  of  questions 
about  my  school ; and  trying  to  assume  a prop- 
er expression  of  dignity,  I walked  quietly  into 
the  room. 

Rather  a tall  gentleman  was  bending  over 
Miss  Plidget’s  photograph-album — the  grand 
ornament  of  the  centre-table;  and  although 


the  gas  was  miserably  low,  I could  see  that 
he  was  just  then  occupied  with  my  picture,  or 
with  that  of  Miss  Plidget  herself,  which  was 
just  opposite  to  it.  He  seemed  quite  absorbed, 
and  did  not  hear  me  when  I came  in. 

The  visitor  was  young  and  fine-looking,  with 
a frank,  determined  face,  that  would  win  his 
way  any  where.  On  the  card  that  I had  re- 
ceived was  written  “ George  Ifelmwood.”  Sure- 
ly he  could  not  have  any  children  to  place  at 
school ! What  could  he  possibly  want  with  me  ? 

He  looked  around  surprised  when  I turned 
up  the  gas,  and  glanced  hastily  from  me  to  the 
album  again.  He  bowed  politely  as  he  said, 
“I  called  to  see  Miss  Mapleton — I was  told 
that  she  lives  here.” 

“ /am  Miss  Mapleton,”  I replied,  rather  sur- 
prised. 

“ A lady  who  has  a school  on  Lumbago  Street,” 
he  continued,  hesitatingly,  “who  owns  a house 
there.” 

I pleaded  guilty  to  both  of  these  chagges,  and 
the  gentleman  looked  both  amused  and  embar- 
rassed. 

“Pardon  me,”  he  said,  presently,  with  a 
smile.  “I — I expected  to  see  an  older  lady. 
I scarcely  know  how  to  begin.” 

“Is  it  any  thing  about  the  school?”  I asked, 
by  way  of  helping  him. 

“ No,”  was  the  reply ; “ it  is  about  the  house. 
The  truth  is,  Miss  Mapleton,  I want  to  buy  the 
house — or  rather  my  father  does — and  he  has 
authorized  me  to  negotiate  for  it.  Have  you 
any  desire  to  sell  it  ?” 

“I  have  only  just  bought  it,”  said  I,  scarcely 
knowing  what  else  to  say  ; “ and  my  school  is 
there.  Besides,  it  is  rented  for  a year.” 

“Will  you  let  my  father  call  and  see  you 
about  it?”  asked  my  visitor,  after  a pause. 
“The  truth  is,  I — I do  not  understand  such 
business  very  well.  My  father  is  willing  to 
give  $10,000  for  the  property — he  must  have  it, 
if  possible.” 

Was  I really  in  my  sober  senses  ? Ten  thou- 
sand dollars!  I must  have  looked  and  acted 
in  an  inexpressibly  silly  manner,  for  Mr.  Helm- 
wood  soon  took  his  leave  without  arriving  at 
any  understanding  whatever,  except  that  I was 
to  receive  a visit  from  his  father. 

The  next  day  I rushed  down  to  Mr.  Port- 
man  for  instructions. 

“Bravo!  Miss  Berenice,”  said  he,  laugh- 
ing, when  he  had  heard  my  story,  “you  will 
turn  out  a woman  of  fortune  yet.  I know  the 
Helmwoods  well — very  nice  people  indeed — and 
the  son,  let  me  tell  you,  is  particularly  nice.  Fa- 
ther and  son  are  in  business  together,  and  their 
large  importing  warehouse  is  on  the  street  back 
of  your  premises.  By  extending  their  place 
they  will  probably  realize  a few  hundred  thou- 
sands from  increased  business;  and  they  can 
therefore  well  afford  to  pay  you  $10,000  to  get 
you  out  of  the  way.  Let  them  do  it,  by  all 
means.” 

Thus  fortified  I was  quite  ready  for  Mr. 
Helmwood  senior,  who  was  a remarkably  fine- 
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looking  old  gentleman,  not  nnlike  his  son,  and 
who  stared  at  me  daring  the  interview  as  though 
he  had  a dim  recollection  of  having  seen  me 
before.  He  was  quite  at  his  ease,  and  I felt 
much  less  embarrassed  in  discussing  business 
matters  with  him  than  with  his  son  ; there  was, 
moreover,  a warmth  and  urbanity  in  his  man- 
ner that  quite  charmed  me. 

“ Now,  my  dear  young  lady,”  said  he,  in  a 
qaiek,  earnest  way,  “the  facts  of  the  case  are 
just  these : I do  not  wish  to  be  regarded  by 
von  in  the  light  of  a filibuster,  nor  as  coveting 
what  is  legally  and  properly  yours  ; but  I have 
had  my  eye  on  that  little  property  for  some 
time  past ; and  it  was  only  lately,  while  in  a 
neighboring  city  on  a matter  of  business,  that  I 
was  informed  it  was  for  sale.  I immediately 
wrote  to  George  to  secure  it  at  once;  but  he 
wrote  back  that  it  had  been  bought  by  a single 
lady  for  a school.  (And  here  I may  as  well 
say  in  parenthesis  that  you  do  not  at  ail  answer 
the  idea  we  had  formed  of  the  single  lady  in 
question,  and  I can  not  help  looking  upon  you 
in  some  sort  as  an  impostor.)  I then  marched 
George  immediately  off  to  this  elderly  maiden 
cf  our  imaginations  to  see  if  she  conld  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  sell  at  an  advance.  The  young 
man,  however,  returned  in  an  unsettled  state 
of  mind,  having  evidently  failed  to  bring  you  to 
terms,  and  coolly  requested  me  to  finish  the 
business  myself.  I believe,  Miss  Mapleton, 
that  you  paid  $4000  for  the  house.  I will  dou- 
ble that  amount.” 

I bit  my  lip  to  keep  from  smiling.  Truly 
the  son  teas  unbusiness-like.  “I  did  not  buy 
the  house  to  sell  again,”  I replied,  very  quietly. 

“I  know  it.  You  bought  it,  of  course,  for 
your  school,  and  I suppose  it  just  suits  you ; 
but,  unfortunately,  it  just  suits  me  too.  Would 
$0000  tempt  you  ?” 

I remained  silent,  fearful  that  if  I spoke  I 
should  laugh. 

“Now,”  said  Mr.  Helmwood,  rising  in  his 
earnestness,  “ I must  have  the  place ! and,  ra- 
ther than  lose  it,  I will  give  you  $10,000  for  it.” 

“That  is  just  what  your  son  offered  me  at 
first,”  I replied,  without  raising  my  eyelashes. 

“The  young  idiot!”  exclaimed  his  father, 
laughing.  “ Pray,  how  did  he  word  his  offer, 
if  you  can  recall  it  ?” 

“ To  the  best  of  my  recollection  he  said : 
*My  father  is  willing  to  give  $10,000  for  the 
property — he  must  have  it,  if  possible/  ” 

“And  you  have  been  quietly  laughing  at  me 
in  your  sleeve  all  this  time!”  said  my  visitor. 
“1  am  Hilling  to  give  $10,000  for  the  property, 
bat  I preferred  getting  it  for  $8000,  which  is 
considerably  above  its  value  to  any  one  but  my- 
self. Is  it  a tyrgain,  then,  at  $10,000?” 

“Mr.  Helmwood,”  said  I,  as  I felt  the  color 
rising  in  my  face,  “one  thing  you  will  please 
to  remember  in  this  matter — I did  not  offer  ray 
property  for  sale,  nor  had  I any  idea  of  dispos- 
ing of  it ; but,  much  to  my  surprise,  I was  so- 
licited by  you  to  part  with  it.  I am  not  ‘a 
sharp  woman’ — a character  that  I particularly 
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detest — as  I have  lost  nearly  all  the  little  I pos- 
sessed in  foolish  ventures ; and  after  your  son's 
visit  to  me  I went,  much  perplexed,  to  consult 
my  friend,  Mr.  Portman,  through  whose  assist- 
ance I was  enabled  to  buy  the  house.  He  ad- 
vised me  to  accept  Mr.  George  Helmwood’s  of- 
fer, and  explained  to  me  that  you  would  be  an 
immense  gainer  by  purchasing  my  little  proper- 
ty, even  at  this  extravagant  price.  I have  a 
great  horror  of  taking  advantage  of  any  one, 
and  I was  afraid  that  it  might  not  be  qnite  right 
to  receive  so  much  more  for  a thing  than  I had 
given.” 

“ My  dear  Miss  Mapleton,”  replied  Mr.  Helm- 
wood, with  a manner  of  great  respect,  “ I should 
never  think  of  fastening  upon  you  the  term  of 
4 sharp  woman  ;’  but  you  will  not  object,  I hope, 
to  my  regarding  you  as  a remarkably  clever 
young  lady.  You  are  quite  right  in  saying  that 
the  property  is  worth  far  more  than  $10,000  to 
me ; and  I give  it  the  more  cheerfully  since  I 
have  seen  the  owner.  But  I shall  certainly 
have  a good  laugh  at  George  for  his  style  of 
doing  business.  Perhaps,  however,  had  I been  . 
his  age  instead  of  mine,  I should  not  have  ac- 
quitted myself  any  better.” 

This  was  rather  embarrassing,  and  I hasten- 
ed to  say : “ Mr.  George  Helmwood  conld  not 
have  mentioned  to  you  that  I have  rented  the 
premises  for  a year  ?” 

“ Oh  yes ; he  did  say  something  of  the  kind. 

But  I will  undertake  to  reconcile  the  inmates 
to  a change  of  residence,  provided  I have  your 
consent  to  proceed  in  the  matter.” 

Finally  I gave  it ; it  seemed  to  be  the  best 
thing  I could  do;  and  just  as  he  was  leaving 
Mr.  Helmwood  scrutinized  me  closely,  os  he 
asked: 

“ Will  you  allow  me  to  inquire,  Miss  Maple- 
ton, if  Mr.  Sylvester  Willingfleet  was  a relative 
of  yours  ?” 

“ He  was  my  grandfather,”  I replied. 

“I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it !”  he  exclaimed, 
seizing  my  hand  warmly.  44  He  was  one  of  the 
old  merchants  of  the  city,  and  a valued  friend 
of  mine.  Many  a pleasant  hour  have  I passed 
in  his  hospitable  mansion,  where,  besides  enter- 
taining his  equals,  there  was  an  especial  table 
set  for  the  poor  every  day.  The  grand-daugh- 
ter of  such  a man  should  not — ” 

“Be  earning  her  own  living?”  said  I,  see- 
ing that  he  hesitated.  44  His  grand-daughter, 

Sir,  does  not  consider  that  she  is  disgracing 
either  him  or  herself  by  such  a course.” 

I knew  that  my  head  went  up  an  inch  or  two, 
and  that  my  eyes  flashed ; for  he  said,  kindly : 

“You  have  just  his  look — a little  haughty  at 
times,  for  he  was  a thorough-bred  old  aristo- 
crat. I was  troubled  the  first  moment  I saw 
you  to  decide  whom  you  resembled  so  strong- 
ly. And  now,  my  dear  young  lady,  you  will, 

I hope,  allow  ns  to  look  upon  you  as  a friend. 

My  wife  will  call  at  once ; and  I hope  very  soon 
to  welcome  you  at  our  house,  as  I have  been  so 
often  welcomed  at  your  grandfather’s.” 

“Well,  Berenice  Mapleton,”  said  I,  when  I 
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found  myself  alone  with  that  individual,  “what 
do  you  think  of  yourself  now  f Are  you  really 
yourself  or  somebody  else  ? Or  have  you  been 
dreaming  all  these  bewildering  things  ?" 

Mr.  Portman  came  in  that  very  evening,  and 
congratulated  me  on  my  good  fortune,  laughing 
heartily  at  my  account  of  the  interview  with 
Mr.  Helmwood;  and  by  the  next  morning  I 
was  so  fully  persuaded  that  things  were  what 
they  seemed  that  I bought  a pound  of  French 
candy  to  celebrate  the  event,  and  tried  to  in- 
veigle Miss  Plidget  into  sharing  the  feast  with 
me. 

But  that  wary  female,  who  was  given  to  dys- 
pepsia and  other  absurdities,  solemnly  worked 
her  way  through  one  sugar-plum,  analyzing  it 
all  the  while,  as  though  it  had  been  a fragment 
of  quartz,  or  something  else  equally  indigesti- 
ble, and  then  absolutely  refused  to  touch  any 
more. 

I was  engaged  in  exploring  the  recesses  of 
the  neat  little  bonbon  bag,  when  Mrs.  Helm- 
wood  was  announced  ; and  I went  down  to  re- 
ceive a warm  embrace  from  the  most  elegant- 
looking, not  old  lady,  but  middle-aged  lady,  I 
had  ever  seen.  Her  features  were  regular  and 
beautiful,  she  was  perfectly  dressed,  and  had 
the  air  of  a dowager  duchess.  She  insisted 
upon  my  going  home  with  her  at  once  on  a 
visit;  declared,  in  answer  to  my  objections, 
that  I was  not  a stranger,  as  she  had  known  my 
grandfather  well ; and,  finally,  I was  deposited 
in  a lovely  square  room,  surrounded  by  every 
luxury,  and  expected  to  remain  for  an  indefin- 
ite period. 

There  were  no  daughters,  and  only  that  one 
son ; so  Mrs.  Helmwood  declared  that  it  was 
a real  charity  for  a young  lady  to  enliven  their 
dullness.  It  was  certainly  a very  pleasant  task, 
as  I enlivened  my  own  at  the  same  time ; and 
I felt  very  thankful  for  the  advantage  of  having 
had  a grandfather. 

Master  George  and  I were  rather  shy  of  each 
other  at  first ; but  this  gradually  wore  off — and, 
somehow  or  other,  we  found  ourselves  alone 
together  very  frequently.  I tried  to  avoid 
this,  for  I had  no  desire  to  repay  these  people’s 
kindness  to  me  by  taking  their  son  from  them, 
for  whom  they  probably  had  some  grander 
match  in  store.  But  one  day  the  young  gen- 
tleman made  some  exceedingly  incoherent  re- 
marks to  me,  and  drew  a highly-colored  pic- 
ture of  our  first  meeting — in  which  “ my  pictur- 
esquely careless  hair”  and  “coquettish  little 
apron”  (it  had  a great  blotch  of  ink  in  one 
corner,  but  fortunately  he  did  not  see  that) 
figured  largely — and  the  “exquisite  picture” 
in  Miss  Plidget’s  album  came  in  for  a share  of 
the  general  enthusiasm ; and  I conducted  my- 
self in  consequence  very  much  like  an  idiot, 
and  came  near  forgetting  every  thing,  until  I 
suddenly  remembered  to  assure  him  that  his 
father  and  mother  would  probably  be  any  thing 
but  pleased  at  such  an  arrangement,  and  that 
I could  never  consent  to  enter  a family  that 
was  not  desirous  of  receiving  me. 
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My  lover  suddenly  disappeared,  and  soon 
returned  with  his  father. 

“It  seems  to  me,  young  lady,”  said  the 
older  gentleman,  with  a very  quizzical  look, 
“that  in  all  George’s  transactions  with  you 
I am  brought  in  to  finish  the  business.  I 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  a stupid 
fellow.  Your  very  honorable  conduct,  my  dear 
little  girl,  only  makes  me  more  anxious  than 
ever  to  welcome  you  as  a daughter ; and  if  I 
had  entertained  any  objections  to  such  a finale^ 
do  you  think  I would  have  been  weak  enough 
to  expose  my  son  to  the  peril  of  doily  contact 
with  a girl  like  you  t" 

I had  nothing  to  say  to  this ; and  Mr.  Helm- 
wood  took  me  in  his  arms  and  kissed  me,  and 
then  led  me  to  his  wife,  from  whom  I received 
an  equally  warm  welcome. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  those  five  infants, 
on  whom  I had  expended  so  much  surplus  en- 
ergy, w'ere  turned  out  to  pasture  without  any 
compunctions  of  conscience ; and  the  young 
couple  from  Maine  were  provided  with  a larger 
domicile,  and  some  very  nice  furniture  to  put 
in  it. 

Mr.  Portman  would  not  allow  me  to  pay  my 
debt  to  him,  but  insisted  upon  its  being  appro- 
priated to  my  trousseau ; and  my  identical  gold 
bonds  were  returned  to  me  just  as  I had  given 
them  to  him.  He  had  the  pleasure  of  giving 
me  away;  but  he  said  that  the  fact  of  my  never 
having  belonged  to  him  made  this  considerably 
easier. 

My  father-in-law  declared  that  he  had  rather 
outwitted  me,  after  all,  as  the  money  was  all 
in  the  family. 


TRINITY  SEASON. 

MICHAELMAS  TO  ADVENT. 

MICHAELMAS  is  the  chief  of  the  holidays 
which  occur  in  the  autumnal  part  of  the 
Trinity  season.  The  Feast  of  St.  Michael  and 
all  the  Holy  Angels,  popularly  called  Michael- 
mas, falls  upon  the  29th  of  September.  Many 
years,  yes,  centuries  ago  a church  was  built 
upon  Mount  St.  Angelo  in  Apulia  and  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Michael ; hence  the  appellation  of 
the  day  which  is  the  anniversary  of  that  dedi- 
cation. 

The  hierarchy  of  heaven  seems  to  be  com- 
posed— outside  of  the  Deity  and  the  Great 
Angel  of  the  Covenant  — of  archangels,  an- 
gels, cherubim,  and  seraphim.  The  archan- 
gels arc  Michael,  Raphael,  Uriel,  Gabriel,  Se- 
alticl,  Lehodiel,  and  Barachiel.  But  before 
all  these  was  “ the  anointed  cherub,  who  sealed 
up  the  sum,  full  of  wisdom  and  perfect  in  beau- 
ty; who  was  upon  the  holy  maintain  of  God, 
and  walked  up  and  down  in  the  midst  of  the 
stones  of  fire  ; who  was  perfect  in  his  w-ays  from 
the  day  he  was  created  until  iniquity  was  found 
in  him” — wasHeilel,  “the  shining  one” — Luci- 
fer. “How  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven,  O 
Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning!”  It  has  been 
noticed  as  a curious  and  interesting  scriptural 
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fact  that  God  the  Father  seems  to  have  had 
his  attendant  archangel,  HeUel ; God  the  Son, 
his  attendant  archangel,  Michael — “who  is 
like  to  God ;”  God  the  Holy  Spirit,  his  attend- 
ant archangel,  Gabriel — “God  is  my  strength.'* 
It  is  also  very  curious  that  the  anointed  cherub 
HeUel,  the  attendant  of  the  Father,  was  the 
one  who  “lifted  up  his  heart  because  of  his 
beauty,  who  corrupted  his  wisdom  by  reason  of 
his  brightness,”  and  was  “cast  as  profane  out 
of  the  mountain  of  God,”  and  became  Satan, 
the  fallen  spirit,  and  was  “brought  down  to 
hell,  to  the  sides  of  the  pit.” 

After  the  disappearance  of  Heilel  from  heav- 
en Michael  became  the  Corypheqs  of  the  an- 
gelic host.  “ The  Protestant  Beadsman,”  a fine 
work  by  Barnard  of  Brantinghamthorpe  on  the 
holy-days  of  the  Church,  etc.,  says : “ The  rank 
of  archangel  is  given  in  Scripture  to  none  but 
Michael,  who  is  represented  as  the  guardian 
and  protector  both  of  the  Jewish  Church  and 
of  the  Church  of  Christ,  in  which  the  former 
merged.  On  this  account  he  is  celebrated  by 
name,  while  the  rest  of  the  holy  angels  are 
praised  collectively.  St.  Michael  is  mentioned 
in  Scripture  five  times,  and  always  in  a military 
view : thrice  by  Daniel,  os  fighting  for  the  Jew- 
ish Church  against  Persia ; once  by  St.  John, 
as  fighting  at  the  head  of  his  angelic  troops 
against  the  dragon  and  his  host ; and  once  by 
St.  Jude,  as  fighting  personally  with  the  devil 
about  the  body  of  Moses.  An  author  of  great 
name  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  there  is  no 
other  archangel  but  Michael,  and  adds  that  he 
succeeded  Lucifer  in  this  hidk dignity.”  Bish- 
op Horsely  is  disposed  to  imer  from  the  title 
which  Gabriel  gave  him  — “ Michael  your 
prince” — that  “he  is  the  Son  of  God  himself.” 
We  can  not  enter  into  a discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject 

Hone  gives  us  a copy  of  an  ancient  print 
which  represents  Michael  standing  over  the 
dragon,  dressed  in  ancient  Roman  armor,  bear- 
ing the  banner  of  the  cross  in  his  right  hand 
and  a flaming  sword  in  his  left,  with  the  six 
principal  angels  arranged  three  on  each  side, 
carrying  various  emblems.  The  apocryphal 
“Book  of  Enoch”  describes  Michael  as  the 
holy  angel  who  presides  over  human  virtue  and 
commands  the  nations;  Raphael  as  presiding 
over  the  spirits  of  men ; Uriel  as  presiding  over 
clamor  and  terror;  and  Gabriel  as  presiding 
over  Paradise  and  the  cherubim.  Randle 
Holme,  the  herald,  says  that  Michael  is  the 
head  of  the  onjer  of  archangels,  and  that  his 
design  is  a banner  hanging  on  a cross ; Rap 
phael  the  leader  of  the  order  of  powers ; Uriel 
the  commander  of  the  seraphim ; and  Gabriel 
the  governor  of  the  angels.  An  old  writer  re- 
lates that  “ Michael  bore  the  banner  of  the  ce- 
lestial host,  and  chased  the  angel  Lucifer  and 
his  followers  from  heaven,  and  inclosed  them  in 
dark  air  until  the  day  of  judgment ; not  in  the 
upper  region,  but  betwixt  heaven  and  earth, 
that  when  they  look  up  they  may  see  the  joy 
they  have  lost,  and  when  they  look  down  they 


may  see  men  mount  to  heaven  from  whence 
they  fell.”  This  will  recall  to  the  reader  the 
imprecation  in  Lalla  Rookh  where  Moore  makes 
the  traitor  dwell  in  front  of  Paradise,  “ behold- 
ing heaven  and  feeling  hell.  ” 

Hone  says : “ In  the  great  army  of  angels  the 
archangels  are  deemed  commanders.  The  an- 
gels themselves  are  said  to  be  divided  into  as 
many  legions  as  there  are  archangels ; whether 
these  are  seven  or  nine  does  not  appear  to  be 
determined.” 

St.  Michael's  Day,  though  set  down  in  the 
Anglican  as  well  as  the  Roman  calendar,  and 
there  is  also  a special  service  provided  for  its  due 
celebration  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer — 
“it  being  observed,”  says  Wheatly,  “that  the 
people  may  know  what  benefits  are  derived  from 
the  ministry  of  angels” — is  more  particularly  a 
distinguished  festival  in  the  Roman  Church. 
It  is  believed  in  the  latter  Church  that  “ angels 
as  well  as  saints  intercede  for  men,  and  that  in- 
tercession may  be  moved  by  prayers  to  them. 
Thus  patron  saints  and  angels  are  sometimes 
drawn  for  by  putting  certain  favorite  names  to- 
gether and  selecting  one,  to  whom  the  invoca- 
tions of  the  individual  are  from  that  time  espe- 
cially addressed.”  In  Romanistic  countries 
where  superstition  is  most  rife,  as  in  Italy  and 
Spain,  nearly  every  one  has  a patron  saint,  and 
the  greatest  trust  seems  to  he  placed  in  these  in- 
tercessors. “ Bishop  Patrick  cites  a Roman  lit- 
any,” says  Hone,  “wherein,  after  addressee  to 
God,  the  Trinity,  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  thefe  are 
invocations  to  St.  Michael,  St.  Gabriel,  and  St. 
Raphael,  together  with  all  the  orders  of  angels,  to 
( pray  for  us.'  He  also  instances  that  in  the  old 
Roman  and  S&rum  missals  there  is  a proper 
mais  to  Raphael  the  archangel,  as  the  protector 
of  pilgrims  and  travelers,  and  a skillful  worker 
with  medicine.”  This  was  doubtless  suggested 
by  the  “Book  of  Tobit,”  in  which  Raphael  en- 
acts the  parts  of  guide,  friend,  and  physician. 
“Likewise,”  continues  the  Bishop,  “there  is 
an  office  for  the  continual  intercession  of  St. 
Gabriel  and  all  the  heavenly  militia.  In  these 
services  St.  Mich&eL  is  invoked  as  a ‘ most  glo- 
rious and  warlike  prince,  chief  officer  of  Para- 
dise, the  receiver  of  souls,  captain  of  God’s  host, 
the  admirable  general,  and  the  vanquisher  of 
evil  spirits.  ’ ” The  old  legends  describe  various 
miracles  which  were  performed  by  St.  Michael ; 
but  they  are  as  absurd  and  improbable  as  those 
related  of  other  saints. 

Much  is  said  about  angels  and  cherubim  and 
seraphim  in  the  Scriptures,  and  more  in  the  old 
Jewish  writings.  It  would  occupy  too  much 
space  to  go  into  an  elaborate  examination  of 
the  subject.  Hence  we  forbear,  presuming  that 
what  is  said  in  the  Bible  is  more  or  less  famil- 
iar, and  that  what  is  merely  tradition  is  prob- 
ably of  questionable  value. 

Michaelmas  in  England  has  long  been  a 
marked  period  in  the  civic  year.  It  is  the 
time  on  which  many  of  the  elections  are  held ; 
when  mayors  and  guardians  of  the  peace  are 
chosen.  Bourne  thinks  that  this  time  was  se- 
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lected  for  such  purposes  “ because  the  feast  of 
angels  naturally  brings  to  the  mind  the  old 
opinion  of  tutelar  spirits,  who  hare,  or  are 
thought  to  have,  the  particular  charge  of  cer- 
tain bodies  of  men  or  districts  of  country ; as 
also  that  every  man  has  his  guardian  angel,  who 
attends  him  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  from 
the  moment  of  his  coming  in  to  his  going  out  of 
the  world.  ” 

Michaelmas  is  also  one  of  the  four  quarter- 
days  for  the  payment  of  rent.  It  is  also  a holi- 
day ; and  in  the  olden  time  the  landlords  always 
made  it  a gay  season  to  their  tenants,  who  upon 
quarter-days  usually  brought  a present  with  the 
rent.  Hence  the  Michaelmas  goose,  which  ev- 
ery one  has  heard  of,  and  yet  no  one  can  satis- 
factorily account  for.  Gascoigne  says  in  his 
“Posies,”  written  about  the  year  1575 : 

“And  when  the  tenauntes  come 
To  pay  their  quarter’s  rent. 

They  bring  some  fowle  at  Midsummer, 

A dish  of  fish  in  Lent  ; 

At  Christmasse  a capon, 

At  Michadma&se  a gooae, 

And  somewhat  else  at  New-yere's-tide, 

For  feare  their  lease  flie  loose.” 

When  the  calendar  was  reformed  the  people 
were  alarmed  lest  stubble-geese  should  not  syn- 
chronize with  Michaelmas.  Brande  writes  that 
the  “ plowmen  always  eat  goose  at  the  harvest- 
home  ; and  that  it  is  a popular  saying,  If  you 
cat  goose  on  Michaelmas  - day  you  will  not 
want  money  all  the  year  round.”  We  read, 
too,  that  a piece  of  land  in  Hereford  was  rented 
by  one  Barnaby  of  the  lord  of  Sastres  “for 
twenty  pence  a year  and  one  goose  fit  for  the 
lord's  dinner  on  the  feast  of  St.  Michael  the 
archangel.”  Martin  says  that  in  the  Western 
Isles  they  have  a celebration  and  bake  the  5an- 
nockj  or  St.  Michael’s  cake,  and  that  “ strangers 
as  well  as  the  family  must  eat  the  bread  that 
night.*’  Macaulay  refers  to  the  custom  as  hav- 
ing been  “ universal  until  a late  day.”  He  also 
adds  that  St.  Patrick  is  credited  with  working 
a miracle  in  Ireland  by  the  assistance  of  St. 
Michael ; and  that  “ in  commemoration  of 
this  Michaelmas  was  instituted  a festival  day 
of  joy,  plenty,  and  universal  benevolence.” 
Mr.  Brande,  likewise,  has  discovered  traces 
of  reveling  which  once  took  place  in  Hertford- 
shire upon  Michaelmas,  which  the  people  of 
that  county  sometimes  called  Ganging -day, 
from  the  sport  of  every  one  following  a leader 
who  went,  like  Master  Puck,  “over  bush,  over 
brier,  etc.,’*  very  much  to  the  discomfort  of 
those  who  were  “ganging  after.”  The  gang- 
ers console  or  amuse  themselves  with  bumping 
the  persons  they  meet,  which  causes  the  better 
class  of  women  to  remain  at  home.  Of  course 
all  ends  with  cakes  and  ale  in  the  usual  way. 

“ There  have  been  merry  times  at  Michael- 
mas,” says  William  Howitt  ;•  “ who  would  be- 
lieve it?  yet  there  have  been  merry  times  at 
Michaelmas.  Mayors  and  aldermen  were 
then  elected,  and  made  their  bows  to  each 
other;  and  be  sure  there  were  merry  doings 
when  mayors  and  aldermen  were  in  the  case. 


Stubble-geese,  like  the  aldermen,  were  now  in 
prime  condition ; but  being  the  weaker,  accord- 
ing to  the  proverb,  went  to  the  wall,  and  thence 
to  the  kitchen,  and  twirled  upon  the  spit.  It 
was  a jolly  day  in  old  Mother  Church ; she  or- 
dered every  body  that  could  get  it  to  eat  a 
goose  in  honor  of  St.  Michael  and  nil  the  an- 
gels. So  in  church  and  corporation,  in  abbey 
and  town-hall,  in  farm  and  cottage,  there  was 
an  universal  eating  of  fat  geese ; and  nobody 
that  I ever  heard  of  complained  of  the  injunc- 
tion. Queen  Elizabeth  was  eating  her  goose 
at  the  time  that  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada  was  brought  to  her,  and  no 
doubt  she  thought  the  Spaniards  great  and 
very  green  geese  for  having  come  there,  and 
that  they  would  be  much  greater  geese  if  they 
ever  came  there  again.  Ever  after  Queen  Bess 
most  assiduously  ate  her  goose  at  Michaelmas, 
and  probably  with  Spanish  chestnuts,  as  the 
people  on  the  Continent  do  now ; or,  if  she  did 
not,  she  would  not  have  repented  if  she  had, 
for  it  is  a princely  addition.  Queen  Bess  ate 
her  goose  all  the  more  assiduously  because  it 
was  an  old  saying  that,  if  you  ate  your  goose 
at  Michaelmas,  you  would  have  plenty  of  money 
all  the  year  round — a prescription  that,  if  its 
efficacy  were  at  all  proportioned  to  its  agreea- 
bleness, people  would  be  geese  indeed  not  to 
comply  with.  How,  indeed,  could  any  oue 
desire  a pleasanter  way  of  replenishing  a purse  ? 
Queen  Bess  was  always  dreadfully  in  want  of 
money ; and  as  this  came  to  be  seen,  and  not 
the  less  to  be  felt,  by  those  who  had  the  taxes 
to  pay,  and  as  ^ more  Armadas  came  to  be 
defeated,  people  K>st  all  faith  in  eating  roast 
goose,  except  the  comfortable  faith  that  Rob- 
ert Southey  had  when  he  addressed  one  in  a 
sonnet,  and  asking  the  goose  where  it  could 
have  been  so  bravely  fed,  and  receiving  no  an- 
swer, added  himself : 

“ * Bat  this  I know,  that  thou  art  very  flne, 

Seasoned  with  sage,  with  onions,  and  port  wine.* 

“Jolly  times,  it  is  clear,  there  have  been  at 
Michaelmas.  Now,  roast  pigs  no  longer  run 
about  with  oranges  in  their  mouths,  crying, 
Come  eat  me!  but  stubble-geese  do  seem  to 
meet  you  at  every  turn,  and  cackle  out  invit- 
ingly that  pathetic  request. 

“Nothing  in  this  degenerating  world  has 
degenerated  so  much  as  Michaelmas.  Nobody 
nowadays,  if  their  fathers  had  not  told  them, 
could  have  any  idea  how  easily  Michaelmas 
was  once  made  to  go  over.  It,  once  was  a gay 
day  in  spite  of  its  being  a pay  day.  I remem- 
ber, when  a boy,  how  merry  were  our  rent 
nights.  The  supper-table  at  my  father’s  was 
set  out  in  a large,  old-fashioned  dining-room, 
and  in  came  one  bright  face  after  another,  as 
if  the  thing  money  had  not  brought  it  there. 
We  six  lads  were  allowed  to  sit  up  on  these 
nights  later  than  usual,  and  to  sit  down  with 
the  whole  rustic  group.  Never  did  any  hours 
flow  more  magically  than  those.  There  were 
assembled  the  wits,  the  humorists,  the  histo- 
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nans,  the  rural  patriarchs  of  the  neighborhood ; 
and  the  whole  country  round,  its  doings,  and  its 
character  and  traditions  passed  in  review.  At 
one  end  of  the  table  sat  the  stately  form  of  the 
landlord,  radiant  with  the  mirth  of  the  present 
and  remembrance  of  the  past;  at  the  other, 
the  mild  and  maternal  glance  of  one  of  the 
best  and  noblest  of  women,  who  thought,  felt, 
and  lived  for  every  creature  within  the  reach 
of  her  untiring  sympathies.  What  knowledge 
of  human  life  have  I gleaned  at  these  times! 
How  entirely  in  memory  do  they  seem  to  have 
belonged  to  some  better  and  more  patriarchal 
age  I 

The  scenes  described  so  well  by  Howitt  be- 
long to  a by-gone  age.  Michaelmas,  in  a great 
degree,  has  faded  as  a “jolly  day/*  and  become 
merely  “ quart er-day.”  But  in  the  Church  the 
festival  of  St.  Michael  and  all  the  Holy  Angels 
will  ever  be  celebrated  as  long  as  devotion  and 
love  of  the  beautiful  exist  in  the  world. 

St.  Jerome’s  Day,  the  30th,  closes  the  month 
of  September.  It  may  be  found  in  the  English 
and  Roman  almanacs.  Hieronymus,  or  St.  Je- 
rome, was  a distinguished  presbyter  who  lived 
about  the  year  400.  He  was  one  of  the  prom- 
inent Latin  fathers.  Inferior  to  Chrysostom 
and  Augustine  in  genius,  and  perhaps  talents, 
he  excelled  them  both  in  learning.  He  trav- 
eled extensively,  and  wrote  voluminously  on  a 
variety  of  subjects.  His  translation  of  the  Bi- 
ble was  the  foundation,  to  some  extent,  of  the 
Vulgate  version,  and  for  that  he  will  always  be 
remembered.  The  latter  days  of  his  life  he 
passed  in  a monastery,  becoming  gloomy  and 
unsympathetic.  His  views  are  not  perfectly 
reliable,  and,  we  may  add,  no  father  is  more 
disingenuously  quoted.  There  is  nothing  of 
interest  in  his  day  beyond  his  memory.  It  is 
chiefly  honored  in  the  Roman  Church,  which 
of  course  duly  celebrates  it  with  a proper  office. 

October,  or  the  eighth  month  of  the  Roman, 
was  called  by  the  Saxons  Winter -fulleth,  or 
Wymnonath — “ Wi  ne  month.  ” Spenser  says  : 

“Then  came  October,  full  of  merry  glee. 

For  yet  his  noule  was  totty  of  the  must.” 

The  change  in  the  year  becomes  now  thor- 
oughly apparent.  The  harvests  are  gathered, 
the  flowers  are  gone,  and  the  woods  present, 
with  the  ripe  leaves,  hues  ever  varying  and  ever 
beantiful.  Hardly  any  spectacle  can  be  more 
rich  and  glorions  than  that  presented  by  the 
American  forest  in  October — “the  many-col- 
ored woods.” 

In  England  shooting  and  fox-hnnting  begin 
in  October.  The  pheasants  are  then  in  season, 
and  the  fox  must  lose  his  brush.  As  there  is 
no  riding  after  hounds  in  our  own  country, 
we  substitute  deer-stalking  or  a buffalo-chase. 
Squirrels  and  prairie-hens  and  quail  are  also 
favorite  objects  of  sport  with  our  people  in  Oc- 
tober, especially  in  the  Far  West,  where  game 
abounds.  But  shooting  is  degenerating  from  a 
manly  sport  to  a common  business,  and  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  destruction  of  the  game  from 


off  the  face  of  the  earth  may  be  one  of  the  con- 
sequences. 

I The  1st  of  October  is  set  down  in  the  English 
I almanac  to  St.  Remigius.  He  is  noted  for  hav- 
ing admitted  Clovis  to  the  Church  through  trine 
immersion,  and  having  also  instructed  him  in 
the  faith.  Clovis  thus  obtained  the  titles  of 
the  “most  Christian  king” and  the  “eldest  son 
of  the  Church.”  The  former  title  was  one  of 
the  appellations  of  the  king  of  France  as  long 
as  France  had  a king.  In  similar  6tyle  the 
king  of  Spain  is  called  “ his  most  Catholic 
Majesty,”  and  the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain, 
“ Defender  of  the  Faith.”  On  the  1st  the  Ro- 
man Church  also  commemorates  the  “ Rosary,” 
which  is  only  a string  of  beads  of  various  sizes 
to  facilitate  believers  in  saying  Paters  and  Aves 
and  other  prayers  in  a perfunctory  way. 

The  feast  of  the  Holy  Guardian  Angels,  which 
comes  on  the  2d,  is  entirely  a Roman  festival, 
and  seems  to  be  similar,  but  subordinate,  to  that 
of  the  feast  of  St.  Michael.  Holme  ranks  the 
angels  in  “nine  quoires  — seraphims,  cheru- 
bims,  archangels,  angels,  thrones,  principalities, 
powers,  dominions,  virtues and  Father  Hen- 
riquez  describes  their  mode  of  life,  habits,  dress, 
etc.,  but  says  that  they  have  “no  particular 
houses.”  St.  Paul,  however,  warns  people 
against  worshiping  of  angels,  and  intruding 
into  those  things  one  hath  not  seen.  Father 
Henriquez,  being  & Jesuit,  did  not  heed  the 
admonition,  bat  describes  Paradise  and  its  in- 
habitants as  minutely  as  if  he  had  been  in  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem.  The  truth  is,  no  one 
knows  any  thing  about  the  details  of  the  next 
world  and  heaven;  and  though  it  may  be  a 
curious,  yet  it  is  a fruitless,  subject  of  specula- 
tion. 

The  4th  is  dedicated  to  St.  Francis  of  Assis, 
the  founder  of  the  order  of  mendicant  friars. 
He  flourished  about  the  year  1200,  and  gained 
a great  reputation  by  his  sanctity,  his  travels, 
and  his  works.  The  Romanists  esteem  him 
highly,  and  Cousin  even  pays  a tribute  to  his 
memory. 

St.  Denys,  whose  name  occurs  in  the  calen- 
dars on  the  8th,  was  another  worthy  who  lived 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries.  He  was 
the  patron  saint  of  France,  which  country,  Bish- 
op Patrick  says,  “ glories  in  his  relics.”  Never- 
theless Germany  claims  to  have  his  bones,  and 
where  they  really  are  the  saint  himself  perhaps 
knows.  He  is  celebrated  for  the  rather  apocry- 
phal act  of  walking  after  his  martyrdom.  The 
Roman  Missal  says : 

“ He  fell  indeed,  but  presently  arose, 

The  breathless  body  finds  both  feet  and  way, 

He  takes  his  head  in  hand  and  forward  goes.'* 

He  is  thus  usually  represented  in  the  old  pic- 
tures. 

The  memory  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor, 
so  dear  to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  is  preserved  upon 
the  13th.  The  day  which  is  in  the  English 
almanac  is  the  anniversary  of  the  so-called 
translation  of  his  bones  to  tbeir  final  resting- 
place.  King  Edward  was  long  affectionately 
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remembered  for  his  wise  and  beneficent  laws, 
which  made  his  people  good  and  happy. 

St.  Theresas  Day,  the  15th,  is  noted  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  memorable  speech  she  is  said 
to  have  uttered.  One  day,  being  in  poverty  and 
sorrow,  with  only  two  sous  left,  she  exclaimed, 
“Theresa  and  two  sous — nothing!”  Reflect- 
ing, she  added,  “Theresa,  two  sous,  and  God — 
every  thing!”  Such  is  faith  in  a pure  mind. 
It  savors  of  the  sublime. 

St.  Luke's  Day  comes  upon  the  18th.  Evan- 
gelist, historian,  friend  and  physician  of  St. 
Paul,  his  day,  of  course,  is  in  all  Christian  cal- 
endars. But  little  is  known  of  Luke  beyond 
what  Scripture  recounts.  Tradition  has  par- 
tially confounded  him  with  Lucius,  but  without 
reason.  Some  writers  infer  that  he  was  a 
painter,  and  think  that  the  old  masters'  ideas 
of  the  Madonna  were  derived  from  some  work 
of  his  pencil.  He  accompanied  St.  Paul  to 
Philippi,  where  he  remained  and  wrote  his  gos- 
pel. At  a later  day  he  compiled  the  Acts. 
His  style,  though  not  always  pure,  is  refined. 
The  introduction  to  the  gospel  is  the  finest 
specimen  of  classic  Greek  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  his  writ- 
ings. Mr.  Taylor,  his  biographer,  thinks  that 
he  removed  to  Achaia  at  last,  where  he  died  at 
the  age  of  eighty-four.  There  is  a special  serv- 
ice for  his  day  in  the  Prayer-Book,  and  it  is  ob- 
served by  all  the  Churches  which  honor  the 
memories  of  the  good  and  wise  men  of  ancient 
days. 

St.  Crispin’s  Day,  the  25th,  will  over  be  re- 
membered as  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Agincourt,  fought  in  the  year  1415,  when  Hen- 
ry Y.  of  England  signally  defeated  the  French 
under  the  Constable  d’Albret.  The  scene  at 
night  before  the  action  has  been  exquisitely  de- 
scribed by  Shakspeare  in  his  play  of  Henry  V. : 

“From  camp  to  camp,  through  the  foul  womb  of 
night. 

The  hum  of  either  army  stilly  sounds, 

That  the  fix'd  sentinels  almost  receive 
The  secret  whispers  of  each  other's  watch.*' 

Agincourt  may  be  classed  with  Cressy  and 
Poictiers  in  its  importance  and  influence  among 
the  memorable  battles  of  the  world,  and  Henry 
could  say  with  truth : 

“And  Crispin  Crispian  shall  ne'er  go  by, 

From  this  day  to  the  ending  of  the  world. 

But  we  in  it  shall  be  remembered.1* 

St.  Crispin  and  St.  Crispinian  were  two  Chris- 
tian cordwainers,  who  removed  from  Rome  to 
Soissons  in  the  third  century,  and  in  imitation 
of  St.  Paul  followed  their  gentle  craft  and 
preached  the  Gospel.  Having  finished  their 
course  they  suffered  cruel  martyrdom,  and 
have  ever  since  been  the  patron  saints  of  the 
“mystery”  of  shoemakers.  No  miracle  is  re- 
ported of  these  6aints,  unless  it  be  that  they 
made  shoes  which  fitted  without  being  broken 
in — something  not  often  accomplished  in  these 
more  enlightened  days.  In  former  days  the 
pious  memory  of  St.  Crispin  was  honored  in 
England  by  feasting  and  jollity  on  the  part  of 


the  guild  of  shoemakers  and  cobblers ; and  a9 
late  as  1822  St.  Crispin  was  crowned  by  the 
cordwainers  of  Newcastle.  In  Flanders  the 
company  of  cobblers,  by  an  ancient  command 
of  Charles  V.,  who  had  been  hospitably  enter- 
tained by  one  of  the  craft,  takes  precedence  of 
the  company  of  shoemakers,  and  has  for  its 
arms  a boot  surmounted  by  a crown.  In  this 
country,  however,  we  fancy  “shoes  are  not 
sewed  with  merry  notes,”  and  St.  Crispin’s  Day 
is  not  as  familiar  to  shoemakers  as  Blue-Monday. 

St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude  have  their  day  to- 
gether on  the  28th.  We  can  not  tell  why  these 
saints  are  allowed  but  half  a day  apiece,  but  so 
it  is.  Both  belonged  to  the  Twelve  Apostles. 
The  former  was  called  Zelotes ; little  or  nothing 
is  known  of  him  beyond  a bare  rumor  that  he 
went  to  Britain,  where  he  suffered  death.  The 
latter  was  the  brother  of  James,  the  uterine 
brother  of  Christ.  He  wrote  the  remarkable 
epistle  of  one  chapter,  which  St.  Peter  probably 
had  read  when  he  wrote  his  second  epistle. 
Tradition  relates  that  Jude  traveled  as  far  east 
as  Persia,  where  he  preached  and  was  martyred. 
St.  Simon’s  and  St.  Jude’s  Day  is  observed  by 
the  Church  generally,  and  there  is  a special  of- 
fice for  its  commemoration  in  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer. 

All-Hallow-e’en  comes  upon  the  last  day  of 
the  month.  Ecclesiastically  speaking,  it  is  the 
vigil  of  All-Saints'-day.  In  early  days  it  was 
a custom  to  keep  the  day  before  a leading  feast, 
and  especially  the  night,  as  a vigil  or  preparation 
for  the  more  solemn  observance  of  the  coining 
festival.  As  asceticism  has  for  the  most  part 
passed  away,  probably  vigils  are  seldom  kept 
now,  even  by  the  “rigidly  righteous,”  and  dev- 
otees are  rare,  too,  in  the  few  monasteries  that 
remain.  The  loss  of  the  vigil  will  not  be  es- 
teemed great  by  those  who,  in  religion,  think 
it  is  far  better  to  be  good  than  to  feel  good. 

“It's  Hesper,  Hallow-eve! 

8weet,  new-old  Hallow-eve ! 

For  what  thou  wert,  for  what  thou  art, 

Thrice  welcome,  Hallow-eve !" 

Holy-eve,  or  Nutcrack-night,  is  another  of 
those  seasons  which  abound  with  curious  and 
superstitious  practices,  or  rather  did  so  in  the 
days  of  our  Saxon  ancestors.  “In  the  north 
of  England,”  says  Mary  Howitf,  “many  of 
these  are  still  found  to  linger.  One  of  the  most 
common  is  that  of  diving  for  apples ; or  catch- 
ing at  them  with  the  mouth  only,  the  hands 
being  tied  behind  and  the  apples  suspended  on 
one  end  of  a long  transverse  beam,  at  the  other 
extremity  of  which  is  fixed  a lighted  candle. 
The  fruit  and  nuts  form  the  most  prominent 
part  of  the  evening  feast,  and  from  this  circum- 
stance the  night  has  received  the  name  of  Nut- 
crack-night. Nuts  also  were  employed  as  one, 
and  perhaps  the  oldest,  of  the  many  modes  of 
divination  practiced  at  this  season,  for  Hutch- 
inson is  quite  correct  when  he  says  of  this  evo 
that  it  seems  to  retain  the  celebration  of  a fes- 
tival to  Pomona,  when  it  is  supposed  the  sum- 
mer stores  are  opened  on  the  approach  of  win- 
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ter.  Divinations  and  consulting  of  omens  at- 
tended all  these  ceremonies  in  the  practice  of 
the  heathen.  Hence,  in  the  rural  sacrifice  of 
nuts,  if  the  nuts  lie  still  and  burn  together  it 
prognosticates  a hopeful  love ; if,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  bounce  and  fly  asunder  the  sign  is 
tmpropitioos.  Here,  again,  os  in  so  many  in- 
stances, the  custom  may  be  traced  back  from 
an  unmeaning  frolic  to  a popish  superstition, 
and  from  that  to  a classic  rite.  Nuts  have  a 
religions  import,  says  the  Roman  calendar ; 
and,  going  yet  farther,  we  find  this  is  but  au 
echo  from  the  times  of  paganism.  Among  the 
Romans  k was  a custom  for  the  bridegroom  to 
throw  nuts  about  the  room  that  the  boys  might 
scramble  for  them,  thereby,  as  some  will  have 
it,  intimating  that  the  new  husband  meant 
henceforth  to  lay  aside  the  sports  of  boyhood.” 

In  an  old  pictured  missal  an  individual  is 
seen,  according  to  Brand,  on  All-Hallow-e’en, 
“ balancing  himself  upon  a pole  laid  across  two 
stools,”  playing  antics.  Harvey,  the  conjuror, 
writes:  “This  is  the  last  day  of  October.  I 
am  alone ; but  the  servants  have  demanded  of 
me  apples,  ale,  and  nuts,  and  so  I may  run 
over  my  own  annals  of  All-Hallov?s’-eve ; for  1 
have  been  an  adept  on  occasion  of  this  anile 
solemnity.” 

It  was  an  old  custom  in  Scotland  for  yonng 
girls  to  decide  npon  their  future  husbands  by 
polling  cabbages,  blindfold,  upon  H&llow-e’en. 
Bums  says:  “The  first  ceremony  is  pulling 
kail  They  must  go  out,  hand  in  hand,  with 
eves  shut,  and  pull  the  first  they  meet  with. 
Its  being  big  or  little,  straight  or  crooked,  is 
prophetic  of  the  size  and  shape  of  the  grand 
object  of  all  their  spells — the  husband  or  wife. 
If  any  earth  stick  to  the  root,  that  is  fortunate ; 
and  the  taste  of  the  stem  is  indicative  of  the 
disposition.  The  stalks  are  placed  over  the 
door,  and  the  Christian  names  of  those  who  by 
chance  pass  nnder  are  the  names  in  question.” 
We  believe  that  pulling  cabbages  is  in  vogue 
even  in  oar  country  in  some  rural  districts  on 
Hallow-e'en,  so  that  at  such  a time  notable 
housewives  are  very  apt  to  keep  a look-out  on 
their  cabbages. 

The  customs  of  All -Hallow -eve  are  too 
numerous  to  permit  us  to  give  any  thing  like  a 
full  account  of  them.  Much  on  the  subject 
may  be  found  in  the  notes  to  Burns’s  poem  of 
“All-Hallow-e’en.”  Hone  tells  us  of  bonfires, 
and  divinations  by  ashes  and  white  stones ; burn- 
ing and  cracking  of  nnts ; pulling  of  oats ; wind- 
ing of  blue  yarn ; of  eating  the  apple  with  an 
eye  on  a mirror ; of  harrowing  hemp-seed  ; of 
winnowing  corn;  of  stacking  barley;  of  the 
Hallow-e’en  cake,  and  we  wot  not  how  much 
more.  The  end  or  aim  of  all  which  practices 
is  to  enable  yonng  folk  to  find  out  what  will 
be  their  future  fortune,  and  how  they  will  mar- 
ry, if  they  are  destined  to  marry  at  all. 

“Mysterious  Hallow-eve! 

Weird-mantled  Hallow-eve! 

Much  joy  and  pain  have  cause  more  vain 

Than  ours  of  Hallow-eve  P 


November,  the  ninth  month  of  the  Roman, 
was  termed  Wintmonath  or  “Wind  month”  by 
the  Saxons.  This  month  hears  an  unfavor- 
able reputation.  Bishop  Warburton  writes: 
“The  dreadful  month  of  November!  when 
little  wretches  hang  and  drown  themselves, 
and  great  ones  sell  themselves  to  the  court 
and  the  devil ;”  and  Leigh  Hunt  adds  : 44  The 
gloomy  month  of  November,  in  which,  French- 
men say,  wo  hang  and  drown  ourselves;”  but 
he  admits,  after  all,  that  though  “ November, 
with  its  frequent  rains,  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  and 
the  visible  approach  of  winter,  is  a gloomy 
month  to  the  gloomy,  to  others  it  brings  only 
pensiveness — a feeling  very  far  from  destitute 
of  pleasure.” 

The  1st  is  All-Saints’-day,  in  fact  a comple- 
ment to  All-Angels’-day.  Indeed,  it  was  also 
dedicated  to  the  angel  who  guards  seeds  and 
fruits,  and  was  hence  called  La  Mas  Ubhal \ 
pronounced  Lamasool—  the  origin  of  the  name 
Lambswool , a drink  composed  of  roasted  ap- 
ples, sugar,  and  ale,  in  vogue  among  the  Sax- 
ons upon  various  occasions  of  festivity. 

The  festival  of  All -Saints  was  probably 
adapted  from  the  pagans.  The  Pantheon, 
which  Agrippa  built,  as  its  name  seems  to  in- 
dicate— though  that  is  questioned — as  a circu- 
lar temple  for  all  the  gods,  after  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity,  was  purified  by  order  of 
the  Emperor  Phocas,  and  dedicated  to  all  the 
saints.  Later  Pope  Gregory  fixed  the  festival 
for  the  1st  of  November.  There  is  a regular 
service  in  the  Prayer-Book  for  its  celebration, 
on  which  occasion  the  chapter  from  the  Apoca- 
lypse containing  the  sealing  of  the  tribes  is 
read. 

Many  of  the  old  customs  which  we  have  de- 
scribed as  practiced  upon  Hallow-e’en  were  con- 
tinued upon  All-Saints’-day,  especially  the  div- 
inations and  festal  fires ; farther  we  read  that 
“All-Saints’-day  was  a time  of  pleasant  gossip- 
ing.” 

It  is  followed  by  All-Souls’- day.  On  this  day 
the  Abbot  of  Cluny,  in  the  ninth  century,  in- 
troduced the  ceremony  of  praying  for  the  dead, 
and  out  of  which  grew  the  masses  for  the  dead 
sung  in  the  Roman  Church.  One  of  these  con- 
tain the  celebrated  hymn  Dies  Ira j.  All-Souls’- 
day,  though  in  the  English  almanac,  is  not 
recognized  in  the  Prayer-Book.  The  Roman- 
ists, however,  regard  the  day  as  important ; for 
if  it  occur  on  a Sunday  it  is  kept  on  Saturday, 
and  not  postponed  to  Monday,  as  is  the  case 
with  some  other  feasts.  Protestants  do  not 
honor  the  day,  as  they  only  appeal  to  the 
“good  examples”  of  those  who  have  gone  be- 
fore, and  do  not  pray  for  the  departed.  To 
preserve  and  prize  the  memory  of  the  distin- 
guished dead  is  just  and  profitable;  it  is  a re- 
ward for  right  conduct  in  life ; more  is  of  no 
avail,  and  touches  upon  superstition. 

The  4th  is  the  day  upon  which  the  Italians 
^recall  the  noble  acts  of  the  good  Cardinal-Arch- 
bishop Charles  Borromeo  of  Milan.  He  lived 
in  the  sixteenth  century ; and  from  the  great 
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services  that  he  rendered  while  Milan  was  af- 
flicted by  famine  and  plague  will  be  remem- 
bered as  long  as  time  shall  lost.  Never  was 
there  a more  noble,  pious,  beneficent,  self-sac- 
rificing spirit.  His  tomb  is  revered  even  at 
this  day. 

The  5th  is  Gay  Fawkes  Day.  The  English 
Prayer-Book  contains  “A  Form  of  Prayer 
with  Thanksgiving,  to  be  used  yearly  upon 
the  Fifth  day  of  November,  for  the  happy  de- 
liverance of  King  James  I.  and  the  three  Es- 
tates of  England  from  the  traitorous  and  bloody- 
intended  Massacre  by  Gunpowder.” 

“ Please  to  remember  the  fifth  of  November, 
Gunpowder  treason  and  plot ; 

We  know  no  reason 
Why  gunpowder  treason 
Should  ever  be  forgot! 

Holla,  boys  1 Huzza !** 

So  they  sang  when  they  burned  44  Guys”  and 
cried  4 4 No  popery!”  Doubtless  Guy  Fawkes 
is  too  well  remembered  through  history  and 
romance  to  need  that  we  should  enlarge  upon 
his  day. 

The  service  in  the  English  Prayer-Book  for 
the  fifth  also  commemorates  44  The  Happy  Ar- 
rival of  His  Majesty  King  William  III.  on  this 
day,  and  the  Deliverance  of  the  Church  and  Na- 
tion.” It  was  the  overflow  of  Protestant  feel- 
ing which  begot  both  the  services  of  the  fifth. 
Now  they  seem  out  of  date,  like  the  service  for 
King  Charles  the  Martyr.  They  are  still  used, 
however,  in  the  cathedrals  and  in  the  Queen’s 
chapel. 

Lord  Mayor’s  Day,  the  9th,  is  a conspicuous 
day  in  London.  Prior  to  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city  held  his 
office  for  life,  but  in  1214  the  mayoralty  was 
made  elective  annually.  Later,  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.,  the  title  of  lord  was  given  to  the 
incumbent,  in  consequence  of  the  important  j 
sendee  the  Mayor  Walworth  was  then  con-  I 
sidered  to  have  rendered  the  crown  in  killing 
Wat  Tyler  in  Smithfield.  Upon  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  mayor  a great  parade  is  made.  But 
the  44  Lord  Mayor’s  Show,”  while  it  was  a great 
exhibition,  and  awakened  a great  deal  of  inter- 
est among  the  people  formerly,  has  declined. 
It  was,  as  Mary  Howitt  remarks,  44 a degener- 
ate copy  of  the  old  pageant  or  triumph , which 
assumed  a variety  of  forms  at  different  times, 
blending  paganism,  Christianity,  and  chivalry 
in  manelous  confusion.  At  one  period  it  was 
the  fashion  for  the  city  to  employ  dramatists  of 
note  upon  these  matters ; and  there  are  extant 
pageants  by  Decker,  Middleton,  and  Webster.” 
The  Mayors  Show  is  frequently  alluded  to  in 
English  novels,  especially  the  scene  on  the 
Thames,  which  was  quite  brilliant. 

Martinmas,  or  St.  Martin’s  Day,  occurs  on  the 
1 1th.  It  is  in  both  the  calendars.  The  Ro- 
jnanists  call  this  saint  44  the  Great  St.  Martin, 
the  glory  of  Gaul.”  He  was  a Hungarian  sol- 
dier who  lived  in  the  fourth  century,  and  be- 
came a hermit  And  exorcist.  Tradition  gives 
him  the  credit  of  working  a number  of  miracles 


and  of  being  a man  of  wondrous  ability,  lie 
is  best  known  from  the  following  anecdote  which 
is  related  of  him,  and  which  has  been  illustrated 
by  an  old  painter.  Meeting  one  hard  winter's 
day,  at  the  gate  of  Amiens,  a poor  man,  half 
naked  and  starved  with  cold,  whom  no  one  took 
compassion  upon,  he  drew  his  sword  and  cut 
his  cloak — the  only  garment  he  had  on,  having 
given  his  other  clothes  away  to  the  poor — in 
twain  and  gave  half  to  the  beggar.  It  is  said 
that  he  had  a vision  that  night  of  Christ,  who 
commended  him  for  ministering  to  Him  in  the 
person  of  the  pauper.  Asa  consequence  Mar- 
tin became  a devotee.  His  day  is*  only  ob- 
served in  the  Romish  Church. 

In  olden  time  Martinmas  had  its  customs, 
and  was  a convivial  day  in  town  and  country. 
Martilmasse  beef  was  as  well  known  as  Easter 
bacon  and  Michaelmas  goose.  But  some  af- 
firm that  Martinmas  also  had  a goose,  and  that 
Martinmas  goose  Avas  better  than  Michaelmas 
goose,  for  it  was  not  so  44 green.”  An  old  bal- 
lad alludes  to  the  day  thus : 

“It  Is  the  day  of  Martilmasse ; 

Coppes  of  ale  should  freelte  passe : 

When  the  dallle  sports  be  done, 

Round  the  market-crosse  they  runne, 

PrentU  laddcs  and  gallant  blades, 

Dancing  with  their  gamesome  maids, 

Till  the  Beadel,  stout  and  sowre, 

Shakes  his  bell  and  calls  the  honre; 

Then  farewell  ladde  and  farewell  losse 
To  the  merry  night  of  Martilmasse.** 

St.  Cecilia’s  Day,  the  22d  in  the  English  cal- 
endar, is  worthy  of  a passing  note.  She  is  re- 
puted to  have  been  one  of  the  early  martyrs, 
but  derives  her  particular  reputation  from  be- 
ing regarded  as  patroness  of  church  music. 
She  Avas  married  to  a nobleman  of  the  name 
of  Valerian.  Attracted  by  sweet  sounds  one 
day  he  entered  her  room  suddenly  and  found 
her  rapt  in  ecstasy,  and  a young  man  with 
Avings  playing  upon  an  instrument.  After  that 
she  had  angel  visits.  Tradition  gives  her  great 
pre-eminence  in  music,  and  she  is  generally  rep- 
resented as  engaged  in  that  art  or  in  listening  to 
the  angelic  choirs.  The  composition  of  an  ode 
to  St.  Cecilia  was  once  considered  almost  the  test 
of  poetic  genius.  The  most  celebrated  are  those 
of  Dryden,  Pope,  and  Collins.  Hone  has  a copy 
of  the  engraving  by  Sadler  giving  the  scene  we 
have  described.  There  are  also  pictures  of  her 
by  the  old  painters. 

St.  Clement’s  Day,  the  23d.  Clemens  Ro- 
manus,  as  he  is  sometimes  styled,  was  one  of 
the  early  fathers  of  the  Church,  and  also  Bish- 
op of  Rome  before  the  establishment  of  the  Pa- 
pacy. Whether  he  is  the  same  Clement  whose 
name  St.  Paul  says  4 4 is  written  in  the  Book  of 
Life”  is  quite  uncertain ; but  he  is  the  author 
of  the  fine  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  which  bears 
his  name.  Apocryphal  stories  are  told  of  the 
miracles  he  performed,  and  especially  of  his 
having  caused  the  sea  to  retire  on  a certain  oc- 
casion. He  is  the  patron  saint  of  blacksmiths. 
The  guild  of  blacksmiths  in  England  used  to 
hold  a festival  upon  St.  Clement’s  Day  and  cel- 
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ebrate  it  much  os  the  cordwainers  did  the  day ' 
of  SttCrispin. 

“Come  all  you  Vnlcans  stout  and  strong, 

Unto  SL  Clem  we  do  belong ; 

And  we  must  drink  before  we  part 
All  for  to  cheer  each  merry  .heart. 

Come  all  you  Vulcans  strong  and  stout. 

Unto  St.  Clem  I pray  turn  out” 

St.  Catherine's  Day  follows,  upon  the  25th. 
She  lived  in  the  third  century,  and  was  put  to 
death  by  Maxentius  upon  a wheel,  which  gave 
name  to  the  fire-work  long  known  as  a Cathe- 
rine-wheel. Such  were  her  piety  and  erudition 
that  she  was  regarded  after  her  martyrdom  as 
the  patroness  of  Christian  philosophy.  Bar- 
naby  Googe  says : 

“What  should  I tell  what  sophlsters  on  Cathrin's- 
day  devise. 

Or  else  the  superstitious  toyes  that  maisters  exer- 
cise ?” 

It  would  be  unkind  to  forget  that  St.  Cathe- 
rine is  the  patroness  of  spinsters.  Young  wo- 
men used  to  make  merry  together  tipon  her  day, 
or  go  “ Cath ’timing, ” as  they  called  it.  The 
custom  is  still  in  vogue  in  distant  parts  of  En- 
gland where  old  rustic  fashions  remain.  Cam- 
den intimates  that  in  Ireland  the  girls  used  to 
keep  St.  Catherine’s  Day  that  they  might  get 
good  husbands,  and  the  women  that  they  might 
get  better  ones.  Hence  it  may  be  inferred 
that  though  St.  Catherine  was  a spinster  saint, 
and  patroness  of  spinsters,  she  was  not  consid- 
ered as  a pattern  saint.  The  window  of  West 
Wickham  Church,  Kent,  contains  a fine  repre- 
sentation of  St.  Catherine  in  stained  glass. 
Engravings  of  her  and  pictures  are  also  numer- 
ous. 

Thanksgiving-day  occurs  this  year  in  the 
State  of  New  York  upon  the  2Cth  of  Novem- 
ber, or  the  last  Thursday  of  the  month.  For- 
merly this  was  a day  set  apart  by  the  authori- 
ties of  the  respective  States ; but  now  it  has  be- 
come also  a national  day,  and  is  appointed  by 
the  Executive  of  the  nation.  This  is  very  well, 
for  it  insures  a harmony  throughout  the  Union 
with  regard  to  its  proper  observation.  The 
festival  of  annual  thanksgiving  for  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  seems  to  have  existed  for  all  time. 
It  existed  among  the  pagans  of  every  nation, 
tnd  among  the  Jews.  We  trace  it  in  the  East, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  in  the  sacrifices 
to  Ceres  and  Pomona.  We  find  it  among  the 
Saxons,  Britons,  and  Northmen.  We  discov- 
er it  in  the  wave-offerings  of  the  Jews,  and 
iu  their  feast  of  ingathering.  The  Christian 
Church  doubtless  adopted  it  from  the  latter. 
The  Church  for  a long  time  had  her  Rogation- 
days  and  fasts  of  the  four  seasons,  or  Ember- 
days,  and  finally  added  what  we  call  Thanks- 
giving-day. There  is  a regular  service  in  the 
Prayer-Book  for  the  due  celebration  of  this  fes- 
tival, which  provides  that  it  shall  be  read  upon 
the  first  Thursday  in  November,  unless  some 
other  day  shall  be  appointed  by  the  civil  au- 
thority. It  is  a day  now  recognized  through- 
out the  country,  and  has  obtained  a fast  hold 


upon  the  habits,  feelings,  and  affections  of  the 
people.  The  Romanists  are  the  only  denom- 
ination of  Christians  which  disregards  it,  and 
appears  unwilling  to  unite  in  the  general  cus- 
tom of  returning  thanks  to  Providence  for  the 
blessings  of  the  year  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
The  features  of  Thanksgiving- day  are  so  fa- 
miliar to  onr  readers  that  it  would  be  superflu- 
ous to  say  any  thing  about  them. 

The  29th  of  November  is  Advent-Sunday, 
the  first  day  of  another  ecclesiastical  year. 
The  Trinity  season  ends  upon  the  28th. 

We  now  close  the  series  of  articles,  in  the 
course  of  which  we  have  carried  our  readers 
through  the  entire  circle  of  an  ecclesiastical 
year — from  Advent  to  its  recurrence.  We  have 
necessarily  been  concise,  and  have  left  ranch 
unsaid  that  might  be  said  upon  so  fruitful  a 
topic.  Something  might  be  written  about  ev- 
ery day  in  the  year.  Our  labor  has  been  to 
prune  our  material.  Yet  in  taking  leave  of 
onr  readers  we  venture  to  indulge  a hope  that 
our  brief  notices  of  times  and  seasons,  of  fasts 
and  festivals,  of  days  that  bear  their  own  fiames, 
have  revived  in  their  minds  agreeable  memo- 
ries and  associations,  and  have  yielded  them  a 
measure  of  profit  and  pleasure. 


A REPORT  OF  OUTRAGES. 

By  J.  W.  DE  FOREST. 

AT  the  close  of  every  month  a Bureau  officer 
makes  out  a report  of  “outrages  committed 
by  whites  against  freedmen,”  and  another  of 
“ outrages  committed  by  freedmen  against 
whites.”  As  each  of  these  papers  must  be  in 
triplicate — one  copy  for  the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner of  the  State,  one  for  the  military  com- 
mandant of  the  district,  and  one  for  retention — 
it  follows  that  during  my  fifteen  months  of  duty 
as  Sub-Assistant  Commissioner  in  Greenville, 

South  Carolina,  I ruled,  and  filled  out,  and  cer- 
tified to  just  ninety  documents  of  this  nature. 

In  this  period  there  were,  if  I remember  aright, 
seven  outrages,  which  makes  very  nearly  one- 
thirteenth  of  an  outrage  to  each  paper.  For 
the  more  convenient  information  of  the  public 
I will  consolidate  my  ninety  reports  into  one. 

TIIE  CASE  OF  CATO  ALLUMS. 

The  first  morning  after  my  predecessor  had 
turned  over  to  me  his  records  and  left  me  alone 
in  my  South  Carolina  pashalic  — yes,  at  six 
o’clock  on  that  morning  of  new  responsibilities 
and  untried  power,  a timorous  yet  persistent  rap 
roused  me  from  bed.  Hastening  to  the  door  in 
such  drapery  as  could  be  secured  at  once,  I set 
it  ajar  and  looked  out  upon  a negro  of  about 
thirty -five,  medium  in  height,  but  singularly 
muscular  in  build,  whose  eager  face  and  some- 
what crouching  carriage  indicated  strong  anxi- 
ety for  protection. 

“ Good-morning,  Sir,”  he  said,  in  better  En- 
glish than  is  common  to  our  manumitted  slaves. 

“ I wants  very  much  to  see  you,  Sir,  right  away." 
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“ Wait  till  I have  dressed,”  I answered.  “I 
will  be  out  in  ten  minutes.” 

“ But  it’s  mighty  pressing  Boss,”  he  insisted. 
“ It’s  something  that’s  following  me  up  mighty 
sharp.  I wants  to  speak  to  you  now.” 

“Go  on,”  I assented,  and  letting  him  into 
the  room,  proceeded  to  dress  in  his  presence. 

“Did  you  ever  hear  of  me — Cato  Allums  ?” 
he  asked.  “Cap’n  Bray  was  a mighty  good 
friend  to  me,  and  holped  me  powerful.  If 
you’ve  got  his  papers,  I reckon  you’ll  find  my 
name  on  ’em.  I'm  the  man  that  was  robbed  by 
a gang  from  old  Jimmy  Johnson’s  house  last 
year;  robbed  of  two  thousan’  poun’s  of  meat 
and  a heap  of  other  things.  Cap’n  Bray  took 
up  for  me — the  Lord  A’mighty  bless  him  for  his 
friendship  to  me!  I wish  he  was  here  now. 
That  was  some  of  old  Jimmy  Johnson’s  mis- 
chief. But  I won’t  talk  about  that  ar.  I’ve  got 
a worse  trial  on  hand.  It’s  been  a bad  night 
for  me,  Boss — I don’t  know  what  your  title  is. 
I’ll  tell  you  how  it  happened.  Last  night,  after 
we  was  all  in  bed — me  and  my  brother-in-law 
and  his  wife  and  children — comes  a rap  at  the 
door.  * Well,  ye  see  I’ve  been  so  hunted  and 
robbed  by  these  yere  bushwhackers  that  I 
wasn’t  gwine  to  let  nobody  in  without  knowing 
who  ’twas;  and  so  says  I,  ‘Who’s  thar?’  I 
couldn’  make  out  much  what  they  said,  though 
they  said  something — kind  o’  muttered,  like 
they  didn*  want  to  show  who  they  was.  Then 
I gets  up  and  goes  to  the  door  with  my  revolver 
in  my  hand : Cap’n  Bray  give  me  the  rtvolver ; 
he  did,  Boss,  and  told  me  to  shoot  any  man, 
white  or  black,  that  attacked  me ; he  said  he’d 
see  me  out  in  it.  ‘Who’s  thar?’  says  I.  They 
kep  knocking,  and  didn’  speak.  Then  I looked 
out  of  the  cracks  in  the  logs,  and  made  out  by 
the  moon  that  thar  was  five  or  six  of  ’em. 
Says  I,  ‘ You  can’t  come  in  yere  unless  I know 
who  you  be.’  Then  they  begun  to  drive  at  the 
do’  with  a log,  and  jest  as  it  give  in  I heard  one 
of  ’em  say,  ‘Break  it  down  and  shoot  every 
boogar  of  ’em.’  Well,  Boss,  when  the  do’  come 
down  I jumped  out  to  run ; I reckoned  they  was 
the  same  men  that  had  robbed  me  befo’,  and 
hod  come  now  to  kill  me ; for  many  and  many 
has  said  to  me,  ‘ Cato,  they’ll  bushwhack  you 
yet  for  following  ’em  up  so.*  Jest  as  I jumped 
out,  one  of  ’em  fired  and  missed  me.  Then  I 
saw'  another  aiming  at  me,  with  his  pistol  rest- 
ing on  his  arm.  Boss,  I”  (here  his  face  quiv- 
ered, and  he  looked  at  me  with  indescribable 
anxiety) — “I  shot  him.” 

“You  did?”  I answered.  “It’s  my  belief 
that  you  served  him  perfectly  right.” 

He  drew  a long  breath,  sat  down  in  a chair 
to  w'hich  I had  previously  signed  him,  seemed 
to  rest  his  jaded  soul  for  a moment,  and  then 
continued  his  story : 

“Boss,  you  don’  know  how  I felt  that  min- 
ute ; I never  shot  a man  befo’.  But  I couldn’ 
stop  to  think  about  it.  I run  with  all  my  might 
for  the  road,  they  a-shooting  after  me,  and  one 
bullet  hitting  the  fence  as  I jumped  it ; and  in 
a minute  or  two  I was  in  the  woods  and  out  of 


sight.  I don’  know  whether  the  man  is  dead  ; 
all  I knows  is  that  he  fell  over  when  I stfot ; I 
don’  know  who  he  was — don’  know  any  of ’em.” 

“Where  did  this  happen?”  I inquired. 

“ Over  in  the  edge  of  Pickens  District,  about 
ten  miles  from  yere,  and  two  miles  from  old 
Jimmy  Johnson’s  settlement;  and  that’s  wbar 
all  my  troubles  has  started  from,  Boss ; that  old 
Jimmy  Johnson  has  been  a sore  neighbor  for 
me.” 

An  hour  later,  seated  in  my  office,  I made  a 
further  investigation  into  the  case  of  Cato  Al- 
lums. I found  a file  of  papers,  signed  by  one 
of  my  predecessors,  showing  that  Cato  had  in- 
deed been  robbed  about  a year  previous,  and 
that  the  efforts  of  the  military  authorities  had 
not  been  able  to  discover  the  malefactors,  al- 
though “old  Jimmy  Johnson,”  the  supposed 
instigator  of  the  mischief,  had  been  arrested 
and  confined  for  a season  in  Castle  Pinckney 
at  Charleston.  While  I was  studying  into  these 
by-gone  matters  Cato  stepped  out  in  search  of 
an  acquaintance  to  vouch  for  his  character.  He 
returned  w'ith  one  of  those  devil-may-care,  dis- 
sipated-looking youths  whom  one  so  frequently 
meets  at  the  South,  and  who  have  the  air  of 
being  a cross  between  the  Plug-Ugly,  the  fine 
gentleman,  and  the  professional  gambler. 

“Major,  this  boy  is  sound,”  asseverated  the 
stranger,  with  many  oaths.  “ He’s  a square, 
decent,  sensible,  polite  nigger.  I’ve  known  Cato 
ever  since  I was  a baby,  and  I never  had  but 
one  thing  against  him.  He’s  just  as  civil  a nig- 
ger as  need  be.  No  gentleman  ever  had  cause 
to  quarrel  with  him  in  no  way,  shape,  nor  man- 
ner. Wherever  Cato  goes,  if  he  meets  a gen- 
tleman, he  offs  hat  and  say  good-morning ; and 
if  he  sees  a gentleman  coming  across  the  fields 
he  puts  down  the  bars  for  him ; just  as  polite, 
decent  a nigger,  Major,  as  you  can  find ! I’ll 
allow  that  Cato  is  sharp  on  a trade ; if  you  go 
to  swapping  horses  with  him  you’ve  got  to  keep 
your  eye  skinned ; he  an’t  agoing  to  make  mon- 
ey for  you  out  of  his  own  pocket.” 

“ Well,  I s’pose  a man  has  a right  to  look  out 
for  himself,”  suggested  the  negro,  apologetic- 
ally. 

“That’s  so,  Cato,”  assented  the  youngster. 
“ I han’t  got  a word  to  say  against  you  on  that 
account.  If  ever  you  trade  horses  with  me  you 
are  welcome  to  cheat  me,  if  you  can.  I tell  you, 
Major,  I’ve  only  one  thing  against  Cato.  They 
do  say  he  kept  a white  woman  for  his  wife  or 
something.  I don’t  know  how  it  is,  wdiether 
it’s  so  or  not ; only  I do  say  that  if  he  did  that 
he  did  wrong.  Yes,  Cato,  if  you  did  that  you 
did  wrong,  and  I can’t  uphold  you  in  it.” 

“ They  said  so,”  admitted  Cato,  who  had 
looked  monstrously  uneasy  under  this  charge. 
“But  when  the  woman  had  a baby  a while 
ago  it  was  just  as  white  and  pretty  a baby  as 
ever  you  saw.  It  wa’n’t  no  nigger’s  baby.” 

“Well,  if  that’s  so,  it’s  all  right.  I an’t  down 
on  you,  Cato,  about  it,  if  it  an’t  as  they  say  ’tis. 
As  for  killing  this  man  last  night  I don’t  know 
any  thing  about  it,  in  no  way,  shape,  nor  man- 
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ner.  I don’t  know  who  the  man  is,  nor  what 
he  was  thar  for.  But  I’ll  bet  ten  dollars,  Ma- 
jor, that  Cato  served  him  right  in  shooting  him. 
Ill  swap  horses  even  with  Cato  on  that.  I say, 
Cato,  whenever  you  want  to  trade  your  sorrel 
mare,  let  me  know.” 

Meanwhile  I was  pondering  as  to  what  I 
should  do  with  my  homicide.  A few  months 
later  I should  have  suspended  my  judgment 
with  regard  to  the  truth  of  his  story  until  aft- 
er I had  heard  the  other  side,  and  examined 
somewhat  into  the  evidence.  But  in  my  pres- 
ent state  of  inexperience  I believed  Cato  Al- 
lums ; believed  that  his  house  had  been  broken 
open  by  men  who  might  be  assassins,  and  were 
unquestionably  burglars ; believed  that  he  was 
a worthy  applicant  for  such  protection  and  coun- 
sel as  lay  in  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau.  But  it 
was  a dubious  and  critical  matter  to  handle. 
On  the  one  hand  I wanted  to  make  sure  that 
this  man  should  not  fall  a victim  to  any  burst 
of  popular  fury,  and  that  the  bushwhackers  who 
had  outraged  him  should  be  brought  to  condign 
punishment.  On  the  other  hand  I so  interpret- 
ed my  orders  as  to  believe  that  my  first  and  great 
duty  lay  in  raising  the  blacks  and  restoring  the 
whites  of  my  district  to  a confidence  in  civil  law, 
and  thus  fitting  both  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  as- 
sume the  duties  of  citizenship.  If  the  military 
power  were  to  rule  them  forever — if  it  wero  to 
settle  all  their  difficulties  without  demanding  of 
them  any  exercise  of  judgment  or  self-control, 
how  could  they  ever  be,  in  any  profound  and 
lasting  sense,  “ reconstructed  ?”  If  there  were 
to  be  any  beginning  in  this  essential  work,  it 
might  as  well  come  at  once.  Leaving  Cato 
locked  up  in  my  office,  I called  on  the  lead- 
ing lawyer  of  the  Greenville  bar,  well  known 
throughout  the  country  as  Governor  P$rry,  but 
not  then  noted  as  an  opponent  of  the  Congres- 
sional plan  of  reconstruction  ; and  after  relating 
to  him  the  case  of  Cato  AUums,  asked  him  if 
the  civil  authorities  could  be  trusted  to  manage 
it  with  firmness  and  justice. 

“They  can,”  he  assured  me.  “If  the  mag- 
istrate of  this  man's  neighborhood  is  not  fit  for 
his  post,  you  can  refer  it  to  the  solicitor  of  the 
district  court,  Mr.  Jacob  Reed,  of  Anderson. 
You  may  bo  sure  that  he  will  do  the  same  jus- 
tice by  a negro  as  by  a white  man.” 

Returning  to  Cato,  I told  him  that  he  must 
go  home,  apply  to  his  magistrate  as  an  injured 
and  innocent  man,  make  a formal  complaint 
against  the  persons  who  had  molested  him,  and 
demand  an  investigation.  He  looked  exceed- 
ingly  gloomy,  and  answered,  “But,  Boss,  what 
if  they  should  arrest  met n 

“You  must  let  yourself  be  arrested,  if  they 
do  it  according  to  the  forms  of  law.  Killing  a 
man  is  serious  business,  and  can  not  be  passed 
over  without  grave  notice.” 

“Oh,  if  you  knew  how  many  men  had  been 
shot  up  our  way,  and  nothing  said ! Jest  shot 
down,  Master,  right  in  thar  own.  do’s,  and  no 
law  about  it ! I tell  you,  Boss,  I don’t  like  to 
be  tried.  They’d  make  believe  try  me,  and 


they’d  jest  hang  me.  I tell  you,  it’s  mighty 
resky.” 

“ We  must  see,”  I replied.  “ I could  pro- 
tect you  now,  no  doubt ; but  my  protection 
would  not  last  for  long ; in  a year  or  two  the 
Bureau  and  the  garrisons  will  go.  If  your  case 
is  not  brought  to  a settlement  now,  it  will  be 
then.  Settle  it  at  once,  while  the  Yankees  are 
here  to  see  that  you  have  justice.  Don’t  put 
yourself  in  the  position  of  an  outlaw,  subject  to 
be  hunted  for  life.” 

After  a long  discussion  ho  consented  to  re- 
turn home  and  report  himself  to  the  nearest 
magistrate.  I gave  him  a letter  to  the  official, 
in  which  I stated  the  matter  as  it  appeared  to 
me,  representing  it  as  an  attack  of  burglars 
upon  the  house  of  a peaceful  citizen,  and  de- 
manding that  the  gang  should  be  traced,  arrest- 
ed, and  punished. 

“ The  point  now  is  to  reach  your  magistrate 
before  any  further  bloodshed  takes  place,  ” I laid 
to  him  as  he  rose  to  leave.  * “Can  you  get  home 
safely?” 

“Oh  yes!”  he  laughed.  “I  knows  every 
road  and  cross-cut.  It  would  be  mighty  hard 
to  trap  me,  Boss.  And  if  any  man  does  git  a 
holt  on  me,”  he  added,  pointing  to  his  re- 
volver, “he’ll  let  go  agin  in  a hurry.” 

During  the  next  three  days  I had  many  fears 
for  Cato  All  urns.  Pickens  District  is  a vast 
region  of  hills  and  mountains,  wild  in  its  land- 
scape, and  hardly  less  wild  in  the  character  of 
many  of  its  inhabitants,  always  noted  for  displays 
of  individual  pugnacity,  and  stained  since  the 
advent  of  secession  with  the  blood  of  several 
Unionists.  I feared  that  I had  sent  this  man  to 
sure  destruction  at  the  hands  of  the  bushwhack- 
ers who  then  infested  South  Carolina,  or  of  a 
mob  of  citizens  roused  to  fury  by  the  spectacle 
of  a white  slain  by  a negro.  On  the  fourth 
day  my  anxiety  was  somewhat  relieved  by  the 
appearance  of  a Pickens  farmer,  in  homespun, 
who  delivered  a letter  from  James  Parsons,  the 
magistrate  of  the  “ beat”  in  which  Cato  lived. 
From  the  letter  and  the  messenger  I gleaned 
the  following  facts  with  regard  to  the  outrage. 
The  gang  which  attacked  Cato’s  house  consist- 
ed of  five  “ mean  whites”  from  Anderson  Dis- 
trict, who,  with  the  usual  disregard  of  their 
caste  for  Poor  Richard’s  axiom  that  time  is 
money,  had  ridden  no  less  than  twenty-four 
miles  to  effect  their  picayune  stroke  of  business. 
Of  course  they  had  their  side  of  the  story  to 
tell ; they  had  gone  to  Cato’s  place,  they  said, 
to  recover  a pistol  which  he  had  stolen  from 
one  of  their  number ; they  had  knocked  civilly 
at  his  door,  and  had  only  broken  it  in  when  he 
threatened  to  shoot  them. 

The  letter  added  that  Jack  Williams,  the  in- 
jured man,  had  received  a ball  through  the  in- 
testines, and  was  lying  at  the  house  of  a neigh- 
bor of  Parsons,  in  great  agony  and  near  to  death. 
He  had  made  his  affidavit  that  he  meant  no 
harm  to  Cato  Allums,  and  that,  so  far  from 
aiming  a pistol,  he  was  endeavoring  to  escape 
when  overtaken  by  the  fatal  bullet. 
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44  It's  a tough  Jot,  I reckon,”  commented  the 
messenger.  “Willums’s  wife  has  come  up  to 
see  him,  an*  she  told  him  it  served  him  right 
for  meddlin’  with  a nigger.” 

The  letter  went  on  to  state  that,  os  soon  as 
Williams  should  die,  a coroner’s  jury  would  be 
empanneled,  and  that,  according  to  the  civil 
law,  the  verdict  of  the  jury  would  decide  wheth- 
er Cato  should  or  should  not  be  prosecuted  as 
a criminal. 

“What  is  the  feeling  in  your  district  with 
regard  to  this  affair?”  I asked  the  messenger. 

44  Well,  we  think  the  nigger  ought  to  be  tried. 
Shootin’  a white  man  an’t  no  joke.  If  they  get 
a notion  that  they  can  do  it  whenever  they  think 
they  ought  to,  they’ll  think  they  ought  to  often- 
erthan  will  be  comfortable.” 

“ Do  you  mean  to  give  him  a fair  trial  ? Or 
will  you  get  up  a mob  and  lynch  him  ?” 

44  We’re  bound  to  give  him  as  fair  a trial  as 
a white  man  would  have,”  he  replied,  some- 
what indignantly.  “We  han’t  no  use  for 
lynching.  We’re  a law-abiding  people,  Ma- 
jor.” 

Somewhat  doubting  this  last  assertion,  I nev- 
ertheless resolved  to  continue  my  experiment, 
knowing  that,  if  it  ended  well,  it  would  be  the 
best  ending  possible. 

44  See  that  you  do  give  him  a fair  trial,”  I 
exhorted,  somewhat  authoritatively.  “Obey 
precisely  the  instructions  of  your  magistrate, 
who  seems  to  be  a judicious  and  conscientious 
man.  Do  the  thing  justly,  and  you  shall  be 
sustained  in  it.  Tell  your  neighbors  that ; tell 
them  that  the  United  States  Government  wants 
nothing  but  justice ; tell  them  that  I am  here 
simply  to  see  justice  carried  out.” 

I wrote  another  letter  to  Parsons,  approving 
of  his  course,  directing  him  to  call  on  the  mili- 
tary for  assistance  if  necessary  to  prevent  a 
mob,  and  urging  him  not  to  neglect  using  the 
law  against  the  whites  if  they  should  prove  to 
bo  burglars,  as  well  as  against  the  black  if  he 
should  prove  to  be  an  assassin.  In  a day  or 
two  a reply  came,  stating  that  Williams  was 
dead,  and  that  the  coroner’s  jury  had  charged 
Cato  Allums  with  willful  murder. 

44  Under  the  circumstances  I must  issue  a 
warrant  for  his  arrest,”  added  the  magistrate. 
44 1 do  not  see  how  else  I can  carry  out  even  the 
appearance  of  civil  law.  I trust  that  you  will 
make  no  objection.  And  if  you  meet  up  with 
him  I hope  you  will  be  so  good  as  tell  him  not 
to  make  resistance.  He  has  not  yet  been  to 
see  me.  He  sent  me  your  first  letter,  instead 
of  bringing  it  to  me ; and  I hear  that  he  is  ly- 
ing out,  and  says  he  won’t  be  tried.” 

The  next  morning  Cato  arrived  on  his  sorrel 
mare,  revolver  in  belt. 

44  Well,  Master,  they’re  boon’  to  be  the  death 
of  me,”  he  said.  “They’ve  brought  me  in 
guilty  without  tryin’  me.  And  now,  if  they 
kin  ketch  me,  they’ll  hang  me  up  to  the  first 
tree.  That’s  the  way  courts  is  for  niggers.  ” 

So  I was  obliged  to  explain  the  mystery  of 
law  to  this  man  w'ho  had  never  lived  under  the 


law,  and  who  knew  little  more  of  it  than  if  he 
were  a native  of  the  Marquesas.  It  was  hard 
work  to  make  a fellow'  whose  neck  was  in  dan- 
ger understand  the  deliberate  wisdom  of  that 
sequence  of  the  coroner’s  jury,  the  grand  jury, 
and  the  criminal  jury ; and  Cato  had  more  ob- 
jections to  the  safety  and  sagacity  of  the  pro- 
cess than  I can  now  remember;  but  the  sub- 
stance of  them  was  that  he  did  not  believe  in 
the  good  faith  of  Southern  jurors. 

44  Ef  they  once  git  me  in  Pickens  Court  House 
jail,  I’m  a gone  nigger,”  said  he.  44  111  go  in 
jail  yere,  with  this  garrison  close  by  and  a big 
village  full  of  ’spectable  people.  But  Pickens 
Court  House  is  no  place  at  all.  It*s  jest  a few 
houses.  The  bushwhackers  will  come  in  and 
take  me  out  o’  jail  and  hang  me.” 

44  If  you  are  injured  unlawfully  I will  see  that 
those  who  do  it  are  severely  punished,”  I re- 
plied. 44  But  you  must  take  the  risk,  if  there 
is  any.  I should  demand  that  of  a white  man. 
Look  here,  Cato,  can  you  fairly  ask  any  thing 
more  than  a white  man’s  chance  ?” 

44  No,  Master,  I can’t,”  he  replied,  after  a 
moment  of  reflection.  44  I’d  scorn  to  ask  more’n 
a white  man’s  chance.  Well,  Master,  I’ll  do 
what  you  say;  I’ll  go  back  to  Mars  Parsons 
and  give  myself  up.” 

He  had  scarcely  been  gone  twenty  minutes 
before  Parsons’s  constable  arrived  in  search  of 
him,  accompanied  by  two  assistants,  all  armed 
with  revolvers. 

“Cato  has  gone  to  surrender  himself,”  I as- 
sured them.  44 1 am  surprised  that  you  did  not 
meet  him.” 

44  Gone  to  surrender  himself!”  exclaimed  the 
constable,  with  some  indignation  at  the  absurd- 
ity of  the  story.  44  Yon  won’t  catch  him  doing 
that  without  a fight.  He’s  a bad,  hard  nigger. 
Sir.  He’s  gone  to  Tennessee,  most  likely.  Which 
road  did  he  take,  Sir  ?” 

44  The  road  to  Pickens,  as  I believe.  If  you 
want  to  find  him,  go  back  to  Mr.  Parsons ; that 
is  the  best  advice  that  I can  give  you.” 

The  men  looked  at  each  other  doubtfully ; 
they  were  perfectly  respectful,  but  they  did  not 
trust  roe.  Noting  the  hard,  pugnacious  ex- 
pression of  their  faces,  an  expression  very  com- 
mon in  the  wilder  districts  of  the  South,  I 
thought  it  best  to  advise  them  against  violence. 

“If  you  meet  him,  treat  him  gently,”  I said. 
44  Make  no  threats  or  threatening  gestures,  and 
I will  be  bound  that  he  will  offer  no  resistance.” 

44  We  won’t  hurt  him  unless  he  tries  to  fight 
or  escape,”  they  answered.  “If  he  sets  in  for 
any  thing  of  that  sort  we  must  do  our  sworn 
duty.  I hope  you  wouldn’t  ask  any  thing  less 
of  us,  Major.” 

A day  or  two  later  Mr.  Parsons  paid  me  a 
visit,  bringing  the  information  that  Cato  had 
surrendered  himself  and  was  in  Pickens  Court 
House  jail. 

44  Now,  then,”  said  1, 44  let  us  see  if  the  whites 
of  your  district  are  worthy  of  living  in  the  same 
region  with  this  negro.  He  has  shot  a man,  as 
he  believes,  justifiably  and  in  his  own  defense  ; 
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yet  he  surrenders  himself  to  trial,  os  becomes  a 
good  citizen.  Do  you  show  that  you  can  pro- 
tect him  in  your  jail  and  try  him  justly  before 
yonr  courts.  The  Northern  people  doubt  wheth- 
er you  can  give  a negro  a white  man’s  chance. 
Show  that  you  can  do  it.  It  will  be  a great 
triumph  for  you ; it  will  disprove  a grave  suspi- 
cion. You  can  not  take  a surer  step  toward 
recovering  your  rights  as  citizens.” 

My  magistrate  was  a farmer,  a plain  and  ap- 
parently a poor  man,  dressed  in  homespun, 
mild  and  grave  in  manner,  and,  as  I judged, 
thoroughly  honorable  in  his  intentions. 

44  I understand  the  importance  of  doing  this 
matter  justly  and  according  to  the  forms  of  law,” 
he  said.  “I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for 
trusting  me  with  it,  instead  of  managing  it  by 
means  of  the  garrison.  I believe  we  can  show 
you  that  we  mean  to  be  as  fair  to  a nigger  as 
we  know  how  to  be  to  a white  man.  There  is 
some  excitement  among  us  now;  there  are 
some  fellows  who  are  right  mad  at  the  idea  of  a 
nigger  shooting  a white  man ; and  I told  Cato 
that  it  was  best  for  him  to  go  to  jail  for  that 
reason.  You  see,  if  he  was  not  sent  to  jail,  peo- 
ple would  say  niggers  have  a better  chance  than 
white  folks,  and  would  get  madder  than  they 
are  now,  and  perhaps  lynch  him.  Yes,  I allow 
there’s  some  excitement ; but  it  will  blow  over 
before  long.  Some  folks  are  mighty  pleased 
with  Cato  already  for  surrendering  himself.” 

44  But  what  have  you  done  about  the  bush- 
whackers?” I asked.  44  Have  you  tried  to  ar- 
rest them  ?” 

44  They  have  put  back  to  Anderson,  where 
they  belong,  and  that  is  out  of  my  jurisdiction. 
I have  sent  on  a statement  of  the  case  to  the 
magistrate  of  their  settlement,  and  asked  him 
to  take  action  in  it.  I can’t  do  more.” 

44  But  don’t  you  think  your  coroner’s  jury  was 
a little  severe  on  Cato?”  I continued.  “Don’t 
you  thiuk  Cato  would  have  been  cleared  at 
once,  if  he  had  been  white  and  Williams 
black?” 

“No,  Major,  I don’t  think  so,”  he  answered, 
firmly.  “Killing  a man  is  severe  business, 
any  how,  and  ought  to  be  thoroughly  looked 
into.  At  any  rate,  the  process  has  all  been 
according  to  law,  and  even  a nigger  can’t  ask 
more,  nor  less.” 

This  being  clearly  irrefutable,  I could  only  ex- 
press my  commendation  of  Mr.  Parsons’s  coarse, 
and  urge  him  to  be  energetic  in  keeping  the 
affair  within  the  legal  channel.  Meantime  I 
had  forwarded  a statement  of  Cato  Allums’s 
case  to  Major-General  Scott,  the  Assistant 
Commissioner  of  South  Carolina,  and  had  re- 
ceived a reply  approving  my  action.  A month 
or  so  later  the  Circuit  Court  of  Special  Sessions 
and  Common  Pleas  convened  at  Pickens  Court 
House.  There  had  been  an  inflammatory  par- 
agraph or  two  from  those  veteran  blowhards 
and  professional  mischief-makers,  the  44  sound 
Southern  editors the  manly  act  of  Cato  Al- 
lams  in  shooting  a burglar  had  been  described 
as  the  unprovoked  murder  of  a worthy  citizen 


by  a black  rnffian ; but  the  men  of  Pickens 
District  had  shown  themselves  to  be  a law- 
abiding  race,  and  the  prisoner  had  not  been 
lynched. 

The  case  waited;  the  State  solicitor  was 
anxions  to  get  it  off  the  docket ; but  where 
were  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution?  No 
one  had  been  present  at  the  tragedy  but  the 
five  friends  of  the  dead  man  and  Cato  Allums’s 
own  relatives ; and  from  the  nature  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, as  well  as  from  the  ties  of  blood 
and  race,  these  last  would  undoubtedly  testify 
in  favor  of  the  prisoner.  The  five  gentlemen 
from  Anderson  had  been  duly  summoned,  and 
in  vain ; a bench-warrant  was  issued  for  their 
apprehension — still  in  the  character  of  witness- 
es. But  Mr.  Jack  Williams’s  nocturnal  com- 
rades were  that  kind  of  men  who,  to  nse  a 
Southern  country-phrase,  “have  no  use  for  a 
court-house.”  The  more  they  were  called  on 
to  “ come  to  court,”  the  further  and  faster  they 
went  from  it.  The  constable  dispatched  to  find 
them  returned  to  say  that  they  were  “lying  out 
in  the  swamps;”  and  presently  it  was  reported 
that  they  had  “done  gone  out  of  the  country.” 

This  fact  turned  public  opinion  at  once  ; the 
tale  of  the  stolen  pistol  was  dismissed  from  pop- 
ular credence,  and  Cato  Allums  was  decided  to 
have  done  the  duty  of  a good  citizen  in  shoot- 
ing a scoundrel.  As  Pickens  District  had 
shown  itself  law-abiding,  so  did  it  show  itself 
amenable  to  reason  and  considerate  in  senti- 
ment ; many  of  the  men  who  had  insisted  upon 
the  prosecution  now  besieged  the  court  to  have 
the  prisoner  dismissed  from  further  action ; and 
among  the  most  urgent  of  these  was  the  magis- 
trate who  had  committed  him — Squire  Parsons. 

“I  can  not  throw  the  case  out  at  once,”  re- 
plied the  solicitor.  “It  is  my  duty  to  hold  it 
over  till  the  next  sessions,  and  see  if  these  wit- 
nesses can  not  be  made  to  appear.  But  the 
man  shall  be  admitted  to  bail.  I will  advise 
that  any  bail  be  accepted  which  he  can  give.” 

So  Cato  Allums  was  bailed  out  for  the  low 
amount  of  one  thousand  dollars,  on  the  securi- 
ty of  his  brother-in-law,  a mulatto,  who  proba- 
bly was  not  worth  half  that  money.  This  was 
substantially  the  end  of  the  matter,  for  Jack 
Williams’s  friends  persisted  in  keeping  them- 
selves retired  from  the  public  gaze,  and  at  the 
next  sessions  Cato  was  informed  that  he  need 
not  trouble  himself  further  about  coming  to 
court.  Somewhat  disgusted  at  having  been 
imprisoned  and  pat  to  various  costs  in  his  own 
defense,  he  removed  to  East  Tennessee ; but, 
having  farmed  it  there  during  one  season,  he 
got  homesick  for  his  native  “settlement,”  and 
came  back  to  live  among  his  old  neighbors. 

“ How  are  you  treated  ?”  I asked  him,  when 
he  called  upon  me  after  his  return. 

“I  han’t  nothing  to  complain  of,”  he  an- 
swered. “ Every  body  is  friendly,  and  the  men 
that  wanted  me  tried  is  the  friendliest  of  all. 
But,  Master,  I never  was  treated  like  most  nig- 
gers was.  Mighty  few  white  men  has  tried  to 
ride  over  Cato.” 
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He  was  a fine,  6talwart,  vigorous  fellow,  as 
strong  as  a mule  physically,  and  with  plenty  of 
moral  muscle,  all  qualities  which  command  the 
respect  of  the  general  Southerner.  Even  his 
sharpness  in  trading  horses  was  calculated  to 
win  him  the  admiration  of  the  chaffering  farm- 
ers of  Pickens  District.  After  telling  me,  with 
some  triumph,  of  certain  of  his  successful  dick- 
ers, he  added : “ But  I don’t  always  get  the 
best  of  it ; I was  mightily  come  up  with  last 
spring  when  I was  gwine  to  Tennessee.  Ye 
see,  I sent  over  part  of  my  traps  by  my  brother- 
in-law  and  a friend  of  his’n.  They  begged  me 
to  lend  um  my  gun  and  one  of  my  revolvers, 
and  hung  to  it  so  that  I had  to  say  yes,  though 
I was  feared  they  wouldn’t  know  how  to  take 
care  of  um.  Well,  the  fust  night  they  camped 
out  a man  in  Yankee  clothes  came  into  the 
camp  and  wanted  to  see  their  shootin’  irons. 
Then  says  he,  ‘ It’s  contrary  to  the  law  for  you 
to  carry  these,  an*  I mus*  take  um.*  And  the 
big  fools  jes  let  him  carry  um  off.  If  I’d  been 
tbar,  Master,  he  wouldn’t  have  got  um,  not  if 
he’d  had  on  all  the  soger  clothes  in  the  world. 
Of  course  he  wasn’t  a Yankee ; he  was  some 
mighty  smart  reb.” 

Then  he  had  a couple  of  complaints  to  make : 
one  about  a horse  which  had  been  stolen  from 
him  by  bushwhackers,  with  the  connivance  of  a 
citizen  of  Abbeville;  the  other  about  a little 
farm  which  a Pickens  man  had  sought  to  swin- 
dle him  out  of,  on  pretense  of  some  old,  uncom- 
pleted trade  in  Confederate  money.  As  Gen- 
eral Sickles  had  authorized  civil  law  in  South 
Carolina  I advised  him  to  try  the  courts,  but  to 
wait  until  the  stay-order  then  in  force  was  an- 
nulled, so  as  to  be  able  to  collect  immediately 
on  getting  judgment.  After  some  further  talk 
about  the  still  mysterious  robbery  of  his  two 
thousand  pounds  of  bacon,  and  certain  threats 
of  legal  vengeance  against  “old  Jimmy  John- 
son,” whom  he  held  to  be  somehow  responsible 
for  it,  he  departed,  and  I saw  him  no  more. 

Such  is  the  history  of  Cato  Allums,  as  near- 
ly as  I am  able  to  state  it  from  memory.  So 
far  as  concerns  the  homicide  I considered  the 
result  a triumph  of  justice,  public  conscience, 
and  public  sense.  It  had  been  decided,  with 
the  consent  of  Southern  law  and  Southern  pub- 
lic opinion,  that  a negro  has  precisely  the  same 
right  of  self-defense  as  a white  man ; and  thence- 
forward even*  ruffian  and  bushwhacker  in  the 
region  would  understand  that  in  trespassing  on ' 
the  property  or  threatening  the  life  of  a black 
he  did  it  at  his  peril.  The  great  point  gained 
was,  that  the  Southerners  had  of  their  own  ac- 
cord come  to  this  decision.  It  was  far  better 
than  if  the  release  of  Cato  Allums  and  the  ex- 
patriation of  his  assailants  had  been  attained 
by  military  interference. 

LARGENT  AND  JOLT,  BUSflWH ACKERS. 

In  consequence  of  the  complaints  of  Cato 
Allums  I made  inquiries  about  “old  Jimmy 
Johnson”  (not  his  true  name),  and  learned  the 
secret  of  his  evil  reputation.  From  the  time 


of  the  surrender  down  to  a little  before  my  ar- 
rival in  Greenville,  this  northwestern  portion 
of  South  Carolina  had  been  disturbed  by  the 
misdemeanors  of  two  noted  bushwhackers  or 
desperadoes  named  Largent  and  Joly,  ex-sol- 
diers of  the  Confederate  army.  Joly,  a native 
of  Spartanburg  District,  South  Carolina,  and  a 
farmer  by  occupation,  had  lost  a brother  in  the 
war,  and  had  avenged  his  death  by  taking  a 
hand  in  the  murder  of  some  straggling  Union 
soldiers  after  the  proclamation  of  peace.  Xuir- 
gent  had  been,  it  was  reported,  a Baltimore 
Plug-Ugly ; but  when  I inquired  about  him  of  a 
fighting  gentleman  who  had  formerly  known 
that  city  well,  be  could  not  recollect  such  a per- 
son. “He  must  be,”  he  said,  humorously, 
“one  of  the  latter-day  saints;  he  must  have 
come  on  after  I left.” 

As  is  usually  the  case  with  desperate  charac- 
ters, both  these  men  were  under  thirty  years 
of  age.  This  fact,  that  violent  crime  is  gener- 
ally youthful,  seems,  by-the-way,  to  be  unknown 
to  novelists;  they  paint  their  bloody-minded 
villains  as  men  of  mature  development,  fear- 
fully grizzled  and  haggard  with  a long  life  of 
wickedness.  Although  Largent’s  motive  in  his 
murders  and  maraudings  was  apparently  no- 
thing but  a love  of  mischief,  he  was  much  the 
most  troublesome  and  formidable  of  the  two. 
Small,  agile,  muscular,  ready  with  his  weapons, 
as  full  of  stratagems  as  a fox,  and  as  audacious 
as  a wolf,  he  for  months  defied  the  pursuit  of 
the  garrisons  of  the  region  and  made  himself 
the  terror  of  Union  men  and  negroes.  He  sent 
threatening  messages  to  the  former,  bullied  the 
latter  with  cocked  revolver,  and  plundered  both. 
Certain  citizens  were  called  to  their  doors  of 
dark  nights ; there  wrould  be  a pistol  shot  and 
the  fall  of  a corpse;  then  a clatter  of  hoofs 
through  the  night;  then  silence.  Some  of 
these  atrocities  were  imputed  to  Largent  and 
others  to  Joly,  although  thero  was  no  proof. 
The  two  scoundrels  lived  on  the  farmers  of  the 
region,  sometimes  remaining  several  weeks  in 
one  lurking-place,  sometimes  changing  their  den 
every  night.  The  inhabitants  gave  them  shel- 
ter, partly  from  admiration  of  their  defiance  of 
the  Yankees,  and  partly  from  fear  of  their  vin- 
dictiveness. One  of  their  favorite  resorts  was 
the  house  of  the  above  mentioned  Jimmy  John- 
son ; and  hence  Cato  Allums’s  charge  that  the 
old  man  connived  at  the  robbery  of  his  two 
thousand  pounds  of  bacon. 

Some  of  Largent’s  escapes  from  the  soldiery 
were  remarkable.  Overtaken  by  a squad  of 
volunteers,  he  fell  down  as  if  intoxicated,  lay 
perfectly  Btill  until  his  pursuers  were  close  upon 
him,  then  shot  two  or  three  men  in  a breath, 
leaped  to  his  feet,  and  got  away  unhurt.  On 
another  occasion  a company  surrounded  him 
by  night  in  old  Jimmy  Johnson’s  house,  and 
several  were  already  in  the  veranda,  blocking 
up  his  exit,  when  Largent  rushed  out  with  a 
pistol  in  each  hand,  firing  right  and  left,  and 
disappeared  in  the  darkness.  Twenty  car- 
tridges or  more  were  burned  in  this  curious 
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and  yet  neither  pursuers  nor  pursued 
were  injured. 

Tired  ’at  last  of  being  hunted,  and  finding 
that  the  farmers  no  longer  received  them  joy- 
fully as  the  redeemers  of  the  South,  the  two 
reprobates  vanished.  Their  departure  from 
the  district  happened  before  my  arrival,  and  I 
tell  their  story  as  I heard  it,  without  vouching 
for  its  correctness  in  particulars. 

TEXAS  BHOWN  AND  MS  GANG. 

A more  impudent,  pertinacious,  and  ferocious 
desperado  was  one  Brown,  called,  on  account 
of  his  supposed  birth-place,  Texas  Brown,  and 
believed  to  be  a deserter  from  Wheeler’s  caval- 
ry. Before  I reached  Greenville  it  was  report- 
ed that  a cantankerous  old  farmer  named  Ezra 
French,  furious  at  two  of  his  former  slaves  for 
quitting  his  employment  immediately  on  their 
emancipation,  had  hired  Brown  to  murder 
them  for  the  consideration  of  two  hundred 
dollars.  Aided  by  two  or  three  mean  whites 
of  the  rougher  sort,  the  Texan  caught  his  vic- 
tims, took  them  into  a swamp,  tied  them  to 
saplings,  prepared  and  ate  his  supper  in  their 
presence,  and  then  deliberately  shot  one  of 
them.  The  other,  inspired  with  maniacal 
strength  by  this  spectacle,  broke  his  bonds, 
rushed  through  the  thickets  unharmed  by  the 
bullets  which  were  sent  after  him,  told  his  tale 
to  a terrified  friend  who  for  long  kept  it  secret, 
and  immediately  fled  from  the  State.  This 
adventure  led  to  a quarrel  between  Brown  and 
his  employer;  for  as  the  former  had  but  one 
corpse  to  exhibit,  the  latter  refused  to  pay  more 
than  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  job ; and  in 
the  constant  bickerings  between  the  two  wor- 
thies the  atrocity  became  public. 

Like  Joly  and  Largent,  this  scoundrel  con- 
sidered the  world  his  oyster,  and  opened  it  with- 
out scruple.  If  he  saw  any  article  that  he 
wanted  in  a cross-roads  grocery,  he  took  it, 
merely  saying  to  the  proprietor,  “This  suits 
me.”  If  he  needed  lodging,  he  entered  the 
house  of  a farmer,  told  his  awe-inspiring  name, 
and  was  entertained.  If  he  fancied  a horse,  he 
traded  for  it  pretty  much  on  his  own  terms,  or 
he  stole  it.  If  he  met  a negro  with  a bundle 
or  a cart,  he  appropriated  therefrom  whatever 
he  fancied,  made  the  poor  scared  darkey  take 
off  his  hat  or  get  on  his  knees,  and  then  dis- 
missed him  with  perhaps  a kicking.  He  had 
a kind  of  ferocious  humor  in  his  composition, 
and  delighted  as  much  in  terrifying  people  as 
in  harming  them.  For  instance,  seeing  three 
negroes  engaged  in  mending  the  roof  of  a barn, 
lie  amused  himself  with  firing  balls  by  their 
heads  to  make  them  dodge.  Meeting  a negro 
▼ith  a new  hat,  he  forced  him  to  toss  it  in  the 
air,  and  sent  a shot  through  it ; then  ordered 
tan  to  drop  it  in  the  mud  and  to  dance  upon 
it;  then  departed,  saying,  “Next  time  make 
a bow.” 

Incomprehensible  and  almost  incredible  was 
the  imbecility,  indeed  I hardly  know  how  to  call 
it  less  than  cowardice,  with  which  the  inhabit- 
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ants,  white  and  black,  submitted  to  the  insults 
and  extortions  of  this  blackguard.  For  months 
he  resided  in  a considerable  hamlet  of  Abbeville 
District,  called  Cokesbury,  without  any  molesta- 
tion except  from  an  occasional  and  always  un- 
successful raid  of  the  neighboring  garrisons  of 
Aiken  and  Anderson.  What  with  a small 
minority  which  admired  him,  and  a vast  ma- 
jority which  feared  him,  there  were  always 
men  to  warn  him  of  the  approach  of  the  blue- 
coats,  and  other  men,  dark-minded  farmers  of 
one  secluded  locality  or  another,  who  would 
receive  him  into  their  houses  until  the  search 
was  over.  He  rode  through  the  country  with 
impunity ; he  even  came  into  Greenville,  where 
there  was  a garrison  of  a full  company;  indeed, 
it  is  my  belief  now  that  I have  seen  him  there. 

Brown  was  described  to  me  as  twenty-three  or 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  of  medium  height, 
slender,  sinewy,  and  agile,  with  a dark  com- 
plexion, piercing  black  eyes,  a jaw  disfigured 
by  a pistol  shot,  and  an  expression  of  brutal 
ferocity.  Such  a man,  dressed  in  gray  home- 
spun,  his  trow'sers  tucked  into  long  boots,  a 
blanket  hanging  from  his  shoulders,  and  a broad- 
brimmed  black  hat  slouched  over  his  ill-favored 
countenance,  met  me  one  winter  morning  in 
the  main  street  of  the  village,  eyed  me  with 
such  a savage  and  steady  glare  that  I turned 
to  look  at  him,  gave  me  one  searching  back- 
ward glance  as  if  to  see  what  purpose  I had, 
and  then  passed  on  with  a swagger.  At  the 
time  I knew  nothing  of  Brown’s  personal  ap- 
pearance, and  was  not  aware  that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  making  such  bold  ventures.  I simply 
paused  to  face  this  individual  because  his  de- 
meanor was  offensively  defiant.  After  all,  he 
may  not  have  been  the  Texan  desperado,  but 
some  bomb-proof  hero  who  would  not  have 
fought  a mouse. 

Brown’s  shot  in  the  face  was  the  result  of  an 
“ unpleasantness”  with  a person  named  Foster, 
against  whom  he  had  some  grudge  of  on  un- 
known nature,  and  whom  he  invited  out  on  a 
ride,  with  the  intent,  as  was  supposed,  of  assas- 
sination. Not  an  innocent  lamb  himself,  the 
selected  victim  had  suspicions  of  danger,  and 
kept  on  his  guard.  Arriving  at  a narrow  path 
which  entered  a forest,  Brown  told  his  compan- 
ion to  take  the  lead. 

“Go  ahead  yourself,”  replied  Foster,  rein- 
ing up  his  horse.  The  Texan  dashed  on  thirty 
yards,  leaped  from  his  saddle,  and  ambuscaded 
himself  behind  a tree,  at  the  same  time  draw- 
ing one  of  his  revolvers.  Foster  fired  as  the 
other  rufiian  peeped  from  behind  his  cover, 
and  Brown  fell  with  a ball  through  his  head, 
apparently  lifeless.  The  lucky  marksman  put 
himself  to  the  superfluous  trouble  of  getting  oat 
of  the  country,  as  if  Southern  justice  were  at 
that  time  likely  to  notice  such  a trifle  as  the 
homicide  of  an  outlaw.  Brown  recovered  his 
senses,  crawled  to  the  house  of  a neighboring 
farmer,  and  was  as  carefully  nursed  back  to 
health  as  if  he  were  a benefactor  to  the  human 
race.  V' 
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The  most  curious  of  this  ruffian’s  adventures 
occurred  in  a 44  store”  at  Cokesbury,  and  was 
related  to  me  by  an  eye-witness.  While  Brown 
was  in  the  sale-room,  conversing  on  equal  terms 
with  two  or  three  respectable  citizens,  among 
whom  was  a clergyman  whom  I shall  venture 
to  style  the  Rev.  P.  V.  Nasby,  a negro  named 
Lewis  entered  to  make  some  trifling  purchase. 
Not  knowing  the  desperado  by  sight,  or  not 
being  aware  of  the  deferential  respect  which 
would  be  exacted  by  him,  Lewis  approached 
the  group  of  colloquists  without  offering  any 
profound  salutation. 

44  Take  off  your  hat,”  shouted  Brown.  The 
negro  stared,  but  lifted  his  hat.  44  Now  get  on 
your  knees,”  ordered  the  Texan,  at  the  same 
time  advancing  with  a threatening  air.  In- 
stead of  obeying,  Lewis  sprang  forward,  seized 
the  wrists  of  this  menacing  instructor  in  deport- 
ment, and  held  them  in  a grasp  of  iron.  Brown 
struggled  violently  to  free  himself,  pouring  out 
a torrent  of  oaths,  calling  on  the  store-keeper 
to  hand  him  a pistol,  and  threatening  murder. 
The  reverend  Nasby,  driven  by  his  cloth  and 
his  conscience  to  interfere,  patted  the  outlawed 
scoundrel  on  the  shoulder,  and  said,  in  a meek 
voice, 44  Don’t,  Mr.  Brown ! Mr.  Brown,  I beg 
you,  don’t ! I know  this  boy  Lewis.  He  is  a 
good,  quiet,  dccent-behaved  nigger.  He  has 
always  been  civil  to  white  men.  I haven’t  the 
least  idea  that  he  meant  to  be  disrespectful.  I 
beg  that  you  won’t  hurt  him.  ” 

“I  will!”  screamed  the  Texan,  still  strug- 
gling. 44  By ! Ill  kill  him.  I’ll  cut  his 

d — d throat.” 

44  Well,”  answered  the  heroic  Nasby,  44 1 am 
a minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  if  there  is  to  be 
murder  done  here  I am  not  going  to  stay  and 
see  it.” 

With  which  sublime  words,  worthy  to  be  en- 
graven on  his  face  with  a pen  of  iron,  he  picked 
up  his  hat  and  left  this  scene  of  ungodly  strife. 

Wlmt  followed  ? The  citizens  of  Cokesbury 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  Brown ; only  a few  days 
later  they  secretly  petitioned  for  a garrison  to 
drive  him  out;  here  they  had  him  bound  in 
two  fists  as  firm  as  fetters;  what  did  they  do? 
Doctor  Vance,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
store,  whose  name  deserves  and  shall  have  wide 
publicity,  mustered  up  all  his  heroism,  and 
said:  “Mr.  Brown,  if  you  will  pledge  your 
word  as  a gentleman  that  you  won’t  harm  Lewis 
I will  make  him  let  go  of  you.” 

After  a long  scuffle,  after  finding  that  he  had 
not  strength  to  free  himself,  this  hired  murderer 
of  negroes  gave  the  required  promise — on  his 
word  of  honor,  be  it  understood — and  obtained 
his  release.  It  was  confidently  predicted  that 
he  44  would  find  some  chance  to  kill  the  nigger ;” 
but  either  from  fear  of  so  muscular  an  antag- 
onist, or  because  other  matters  occupied  his 
valuable  time,  he  never  tried  it. 

Sullivan  and  Birkett,  two  young  Southerners 
of  respectable  connections,  one  of  them  the  son 
of  a leading  lawyer  in  Laurens  District,  were  so 
captivated  by  Brown’s  exploits  in  bullying  ne- 


groes and  defying  the  Yankees  (and  doubtless 
also  by  that  wonderful  horsemanship  and  marks- 
manship which  could  strike  a sapling  with  a 
pistol-ball  at  full  gallop)  that  they  became  his 
open  adherents,  and  joined  him  in  his  villainous 
knight-errantries.  These  three  youths,  the 
eldest  twenty-five  and  the  others  barely  twen- 
ty, were  an  incubus  upon  four  large  districts, 
containing  a population  of  near  a hundred  thou- 
sand souls.  Not  a citizen  dared  to  arrest  them, 
or  scarcely  to  give  information  about  them. 
Men  who  had  a complaint  to  make  against 
Brown's  gang  came  to  me. in  private,  and  whis- 
pered their  story  under  strenuous  injunctions 
of  secrecy.  Sullivan  called  on  a certain  high 
civil  official,  boasted  of  his  affiliation  with  the 
Texan  bushwhacker,  and  was  suffered  to  de- 
part with  a fatherly  remonstrance.  Birkett  was 
to  the  last  countenanced  and  protected  by  his 
relations,  as  merely  a wild  boy  whose  only  fault 
was  a passion  for  reckless  feats,  more  or  less 
pardonable  in  a youth  of  spirit.  The  general 
imbecility  of  public  opinion  with  regard  to  these 
ruffians  was  inexplicable,  unless  it  can  be  at- 
tributed to  a secret  sympathy  with  them  as  ex- 
ponents of  Southern  independence,  or  to  a lan- 
guor of  feeling  resulting  from  the  exhaustion 
produced  by  the  war.  Sullivan’s  father,  I must 
state,  was  a noble  exception  to  this  despicable 
feebleness,  disinheriting  his  unworthy  offspring 
and  driving  him  from  his  house. 

The  story  of  the  gang  was  hurried  to  a efc- 
nouement  by  a circumstance  which  resulted  from 
the  murder  of  Ezra  French’s  negro.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  French  had  promised  Brown 
two  hundred  dollars  for  two  assassinations,  and 
that,  only  one  having  been  accomplished,  he 
refused  to  pay  more  than  half  the  price  of 
blood.  To  punish  the  old  farmer  for  his  nig- 
gardliness, and  also  by  way  of  collecting  inter- 
est on  the  debt,  Sullivan  called  at  the  house  of 
the  defaulter,  put  a pistol  to  his  head,  and 
forced  him  to  sign  a note  for  five  hundred  dol- 
lars. French  advertised  the  note  in  the  papers, 
forbade  any  one  to  pay  it,  and  fled  to  Missis- 
sippi. As  he  left  secretly,  not  even  confiding 
his  departure  to  his  family,  it  was  generally 
supposed  that  he  had  been  murdered ; and  now 
at  last  Governor  Orr  took  official  notice  of  this 
series  of  outrages,  offering  a reward  of  three 
hundred  dollars  each  for  the  apprehension  of 
Brown,  Sullivan,  and  Birkett.  A few  days 
later  Birkett  rode  into  the  village  of  Anderson 
with  the  avowed  intention  of  killing  Lieutenant 
Loeche  of  the  garrison,  whom  he  suspected, 
very  justly,  of  an  attempt  to  entrap  him.  Trot- 
ting up  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  post,  and 
seeing  an  officer  in  full  uniform  mounting  a 
horse,  he  asked  a negro,  “Is  that  Lieutenant 
Loeche?” 

“No,”  said  the  man.  44 That  is  Colonel 
Smith,  the  commandant.” 

44  lie  will  do  just  as  well,”  observed  Birkett, 
coolly;  and  resting  his  revolver  on  his  left  arm, 
fired  at  the  Colonel,  narrowly  missing  him. 
Smith  dashed  toward  him,  but  the  desperado 
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kad  the  swiftest  horse,  and,  after  a short  chase, 
disappeared  in  the  forests  near  the  village. 
Then  followed  a successful  raid  upon  one  of 
his  haunts,  and  he  was  sent  in  irons  to  Castle 
Pinckney  in  Charleston  Harbor,  there  to  be 
tried  by  a military  commission  and  sentenced 
to  hard  labor  upon  the  fortifications  of  Tortugas. 
It  will  scarcely  be  believed  that  one  of  this 
rogne’s  cousins  had  the  impudence  to  ask  Col- 
onel Smith  to  join  in  a petition  for  his  release. 
The  pretense  was  that  the  youngster  was  in- 
sane; the  Coloners  reply  was,  that  there  was 
too  much  method  in  his  madness. 

Alarmed  by  this  arrest,  and  by  a certain 
show  of  activity  which  the  Governor’s  reward 
had  aroused  among  the  civil  authorities,  Bir- 
kett’s  comrades  left  Cokesbury  and  sought  shel- 
ter in  Greenville  District,  at  the  house  of  a 
drunken  farmer  whom  I shall  christen  John 
Jones.  Brown  was  as  boastful  as  ever;  he 
offered  to  kill  any  man,  white  or  black,  for  five 
dollars;  he  robbed  negroes,  made  them  take 
off  their  hats,  and  get  on  their  knees.  Hearing 
of  these  outrages,  I reported  them  to  Major 
MClary,  commandant  of  the  infantry  garrison 
at  Greenville ; and  a corporal  was  Bent  with 
four  men,  mounted  on  quarter-master  animals, 
to  arrest  the  bushwhackers.  Reaching  John 
Jones's  house  at  sunrise  and  meeting  the  pro- 
prietor at  his  gate,  they  asked  him  if  he  had 
seen  any  strangers. 

“You  want  Brown  and  Sullivan,  I s’pose,” 
said  he.  “ I don’t  mind  telling  you  all  about 

them.  I’m  tired  of  them,  by J They’ve 

just  left  here.  They  ain’t  more  than  a mile  off 
at  this  minute.  But  you  can’t  catch  ’em — with 
your  creeturs;  they’ve  got  the  best  horses 
around  here.  And  if  you  do  catch  ’em  they’re 
too  many  for  you ; they’ve  got  two  revolvers 
apiece,  and  that’B  twenty  shots  to  your  five. 
If  you  go  for  ’em,  I advise  you  to  begin  firing 
as  soon  as  you  lay  eyes  on  ’em.  At  long  range 
yon  have  the  advantage,  but  at  short  range 
they’ll  have  it.” 

Having  given  this  advice,  in  the  spirit  of  a 
man  who  didn’t  care  much  which  whipped,  John 
Jones  walked  away  to  his  bottoms  and  left  the 
result  to  Providence.  To  his  great  disappoint- 
ment, doubtless,  the  detail  did  not  come  up 
with  the  bushwhackers,  and  nobody  was  killed. 
Brown  and  Sullivan  reached  North  Carolina; 
remained  there  until  they  supposed  that  the 
excitement  against  them  had  abated ; returned 
in  some  mysterious  manner,  probably  by  long 
night  marches,  to  Cokesbury;  then,  finding 
that  they  were  still  unpopular,  vanished  for 
good. 

a ii  Anno  her  of  bushwhackers. 

Shortly  after  the  fruitless  expedition  to  John 
Jones’s  house  that  gentleman  held  with  me  a 
dialogue  which  is  ‘curiously  illustrative  of  the 
ideas  of  honor  and  gentility  prevalent  among 
many  of  our  Southern  brethren.  Clad  in  home- 
spun,  loutish  and  yet  fearless  in  carriage,  red  in 
the  face  with  forty  years  of  whisky,  his  breath 


profusely  scented  with  that  vigorous  fluid,  his  ex- 
pression indicative  of  nothing  worse  than  drunk- 
en good-humor,  he  stalked  into  my  office,  took 
a chair,  and  observed,  “Major,  I hear  you 
haven’t  a high  opinion  of  John  Jones.” 

“You  have  been  harboring  Texas  Brown,” 
I replied,  “ and  I sent  a detail  to  your  house  to 
arrest  him  there.  We  may  as  well  be  frank  in 
this  matter.  I knew  where  he  was;  I knew 
precisely  where  John  Jones  could  be  found ; I 
gave  the  corporal  full  instructions  about  his 
road;  I told  him  the  number  of  your  mile- 
stone.” 

For  a moment  he  was  silent,  utterly  discon- 
certed, and  probably  fearful  of  arrest.  “ Well, 
Major,  I’ll  tell  you  how  it  is,”  he  said  at  last. 
“John  Jones  is  a gentleman.  He  never  re- 
fused a man  the  use  of  his  roof.  A gentleman 
comes  along  and  says,  Give  me  a lodging  for 
the  night.  What  can  I do  ? I can’t  shut  my 
door  on  him.  I take  him  in,  let  him  eat  what’s 
on  the  table,  and  charge  him  a dollar  in  the 
morning.  That’s  my  way.  I never  refused 
any  man  a night’s  lodging  or  a meal  of  victuals. 
If  he  can  pay  for  it,  well  and  good ; if  he  can’t, 
he’s  welcome.  That’s  John  Jones,  Major. 
If  you’ll  come  to  his  house  you  shall  have  the 
best  he  can  furnish,  and  not  a dollar  to  pay.” 

“ But  this  Brown  is  an  outlaw  and  a scoun- 
drel ; he  has  no  claim  on  the  hospitality  of  a good 
citizen.” 

“Major,  I know  it;  that  is,  I know  it  now. 
I used  to  think  a good  deal  of  Brown ; I thought 
he  was  a lively,  smart,  wild  fellow  who  would 
settle  down  some  day ; I allow  I thought  a good 
deal  of  Brown.  But  he’s  no  account,  Major. 
I tell  you,  Brown  has  ruined  himself— as  a gen- 
tleman.” 

Was  there  ever  any  thing  more  deliciously 
absurd  than  this  intoxicated  farmer  declaring 
that  this  vagrant  cut-throat  h&d  “ruined  him- 
self as  a gentleman  ?”  It  was  inexpressibly  re- 
freshing to  hear  him,  and  I let  him  go  on  with 
his  boosy  maundering*. 

“John  Jones  has  done  with  Brown,”  he 
continued.  “ He  has  no  use  for  him.  I’ve  no 
use  for  any  body  that  won’t  work,  Major;  I 
don’t  want  ’em  round  my  place ; I told  Brown 
so.  He  didn’t  stay  at  my  house  when  you 
thought  he  did ; he  staid  at  another  house  that 
I can’t  tell  you  of.  But  he  come  over  to  me 
at  daybreak  and  wanted  to  buy  my  best  horse. 
I sold  it,  Major,  because  I knew  that  if  I didn’t 
he  would  steal  it.  That’s  the  reason  I knowed 
your  men  couldn’t  catch  him;  I knowed  he 
was  astraddle  of  the  best  stock  in  this  district. 
Yes,  I sold  Brown  a horse  and  got  my  money. 
But  that  was  all — that  time;  I didn’t  lodge 
him  nor  feed  him.  I don’t  want  to  set  eyes  on 
him  again.  Major,  you  mustn’t  do  injustice  to 
John  Jones;  he  an’t  of  the  same  sort  with 
Texas  Brown  in  no  way,  shape,  nor  manner ; 
nor  he  an’t  of  the  same  sort  with  some  other 
folks.  John  Jones  is  a gentleman.  If  he 
wants  to  kill  you,  Major” — here  he  rose  and 
laid  his  hand  impressively  on  my  shoulder — 
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“ if  he  wants  to  put  you  out  of  his  way,  he  won’t 
hire  another  man  to  take  you  into  the  woods 
and  murder  you  in  cold  blood — you  know  what 
I mean?  John  Jones  won’t  do  that.  He’ll 
take  a crack  at  you  with  his  own  pistol,  and,  if 
he  misses  you,  you  shall  have  your  crack.” 

With  this  magnanimous  declaration,  and  with 
a further  warm  invitation  to  partake  of  his  hos- 
pitality (“No  dollar  in  the  morning,  Major”), 
he  departed.  Numberless,  and  for  the  most 
part  ludicrous,  were  John  Jones’s  oddities. 
While  the  volunteers  garrisoned  Greenville  his 
favorite  amusement  was  to  ride  up  to  the  camp, 
defy  the  “ d — d Yankees”  to  fight,  and,  when 
they  came  out  after  him,  gallop  away  laughing. 
It  seems  incredible,  but  nevertheless  it  is  a fact, 
that  this  curious  being  was  kind  and  generous 
to  negroes,  as  is  proved  by  the  circumstance 
that  his  slaves  did  not  desert  him  on  the  eman- 
cipation, and  are  still  laboring  contentedly  on 
his  plantation.  His  last  visit  to  me  was  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  a teacher  for  a freedmen’s 
school,  which  he  had  resolved,  he  said,  to  set 
up  on  his  place  at  his  own  expense.  What 
came  of  it  I can  not  say,  for  I left  Greenville 
shortly  after. 

After  the  bushwhacking  gangs  of  Largent  and 
Texas  Brown  had  disappeared  from  my  pashalic 
the  outrages  which  I had  to  report  dwindled 
into  petty  squabbles,  in  which  the  negroes  were 
quite  as  often  the  aggressors  as  the  whites. 
There  would  be  a seizing  of  guns,  a picking  up 
of  bludgeons,  a deal  of  loud  threatening,  and 
occasionally  a blow.  The  civil  law  generally 
took  these  affairs  in  hand,  and  they  are  not 
worth  inserting  in  a “report  of  outrages.” 


THE  WITCHES  OF  HAZELCOPSK 

L 

EVERY  village  is  a little  world.  It  has  in  it- 
self all  the  elements  which  its  residents  deem 
necessary  to  its  completeness.  The  traveler  who 
passes  through,  and  even  the  visitor  who  sojourns 
for  a brief  time,  can  have  but  as  imperfect  knowl- 
edge of  this  little  world  as  we  have  of  the  moon, 
when  we  look  at  that  world  through  a telescope. 
We  see  the  man  in  the  moon,  but  we  don’t  know 
any  thing  about  him. 

All  who  passed  through  the  small  town  of 
Hazelcopse  saw  Aunt  Crane.  If  they  but  rode 
through  in  the  stage  only,  they  must  inevitably 
see  her.  Her  dilapidated  cottage  was  on  the 
main,  indeed  the  only,  street  in  the  village.  No 
man  in  vehicle,  no  horseman,  or  pedestrian  pass- 
ed her  window  that  she  did  not  bring  upon  him 
the  searching  glance  of  her  sharp  black  eyes. 
She  was  looking  for  somebody.  She  had  been 
looking  all  her  days,  and  had  never  seen  him 
yet ! She  was  looking,  and,  if  she  is  not  dead, 
is  looking  still,  for  the  man  who  is  her  “affinity.” 
Not  that  Aunt  Crane  had  ever  heard  any  of  the 
talk  of  modern  speculators  in  “biology.”  But 
she  had  in  her  life  the  phenomena  which  these 
learned  people  pretend  to  classify.  A precious 
mess  they  make  of  it  too ! 


You  saw  Aunt  Crane.  But,  at  a glance,  you 
could  make  no  more  of  her  than  of  the  man  in 
the  moon.  You  saw  simply  an  aged  person, 
not  very  prepossessing,  who  wore  so  very  large  a 
pair  of  spectacles,  with  round  glasses,  that  she 
seemed  to  be  hiding  herself  behind  them,  while 
she  peeped  out  at  the  world.  The  weird  face 
would  perhaps  dwell  in  your  memory,  if  you  are 
curious  about  faces.  If  not,  you  would  forget 
Aunt  Crane  in  the  next  person  or  thing  by 
which  your  attention  was  attracted.  But  if  there 
were  any  village  authority  near  you  would  be 
told  that  Aunt  Crane  was  a character.  She  was 
one  of  those  useful  persons,  skillful  at  a poultice 
or  a pie.  She  could  compound  wonderful  salves 
for  obstinate  felons,  and  appetizing  dishes  for  in- 
valids. She  could  cull  and  arrange  simples  and 
herbs,  or  deck  a marriage  feast.  She  could  dress 
very  young  babies  in  their  first  costume,  or  com- 
pose the  limbs  of  the  dead  in  their  last.  Her 
fingers  were  deft  alike  in  putting  together  chris- 
tening dresses  or  shrouds.  She  could  welcome 
the  first  ciy  of  untried  lungs,  or  watch  for  the 
last  breath  of  those  w ho  had  finished  their  work. 
She  could  marshal  the  bashful  parties  at  a coun- 
try wedding,  or  arrange  the  mourners  at  a fu- 
neral with  decent  solemnity.  She  was  a char- 
acter; always  in  request;  “ Figaro  here ! Figaro 
there!” 

People  said  she  was  a witch.  I do  not  think 
she  was.  To  be  sure  she  was  old;  but  we 
shall  all  be  that,  if  we  live  long  enough.  She 
was  poor ; but  in  the  chances  aud  changes  of 
the  world  any  woman  may  become  poor;  and 
that  through  no  fault  of  her  own,  if  she  puts 
any  confidence  in  man.  For  the  male  animal 
of  the  human  species  is  very  apt  to  leave  any 
woman  in  the  lurch  who  trusts  to  him.  Poor 
withered  Aunt  Crane  was  any  thing  but  hand- 
some. Age  and  want  had  told  upon  her,  and 
left  their  impress  upon  her  features.  So  they 
may  tell  upon  yours,  my  dear  young  Miss,  if 
you  live  os  long  and  endure  as  much  of  this 
world’s  hardships  as  she  did.  No — Aunt  Crane 
was  not  a witch. 

People  did  not  say  that  Carrie  Drew  was  a 
witch.  But  I think  she  was.  And  I dare  say 
that  if  I had  been  one  of  the  youth  of  Hazel- 
copse,  of  an  impressible  temperament,  that  I 
should  have  been  able  to  record  as  experienco 
what  I now  give  as  fancy.  There  was  enchant- 
ment in  her  face,  witchery  in  her  smiles,  gla- 
mour in  her  eyes ; and  wherever  she  moved  she 
cast  a spell  over  the  lords  of  creation.  The  la- 
dies liked  her  too.  They  could  not  help  it, 
though  they  said  she  was  a coquette.  Perhaps 
they  were  right.  The  ladies  like  coquettes,  as 
I soldiers  like  and  envy  the  skill  of  the  sharp- 
| shooters  who  are  good  against  the  common 
enemy. 

Some  modern  wiseacre  has  written  an  essay 
in  which  he  says  (it  must  be  he)  that  all  flirts 
and  coquettes  are  little  women.  That  is  non- 
sense. Coquetry  has  nothing  to  do  with  alti- 
tude or  circumference.  I have  known  most 
desperate  flirts  who  were  stately  and  majestic. 
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Women  of  noble  size  and  strength  are  always 
most  efficient.  Your  pretty,  petite  flyaway 
amuses  her  danglers;  but  they  have  some 
chance  of  escape.  But  your  big  beauty  holds 
them  like  a vice,  until  she  i9  tired  of  them ; and 
then  gives  them  such  a toss  that  they  seldom 
come  back,  unless  she  beckons  for  them.  And 
then  they  return  as  obedient  and  repentant  as 
if  their  dismissal  had  been  entirely  their  own 
fault,  and  quite  deserved. 

Carrie  Drew  was  a witch;  no  weazened, 
ugly,  stooping,  poor  old  creature ; no  little  flirt, 
but  a magnificent  woman,  sure  of  her  power, 
and  serene  and  rejoicing  in  her  beauty.  She 
had  a right  to  rejoice  in  it.  There  is  no  hand- 
some woman  who  is  not  aware  of  the  flattering 
fret ; and  whatever  pretensions  a lady  has  to  at- 
tractiveness she  is  fully  sensible  of.  And  why 
not?  Knowledge,  they  say,  is  power.  Not 
even  beauty  could  get  on  without  the  conscious- 
ness of  beauty.  The  only  thing  necessary  is 
to  conceal  your  self-satisfaction ; not  by  too 
palpable  pretense  and  hypocrisy  of  humility. 
To  overdo  the  thing  is  to  defeat  yourself. 

People  fancied  that  Carrie  Drew  cared  for 
no  man  alive  except  her  brothers,  her  cousins, 
and  a very  young  boy  or  two,  to  whom  she 
could  be  civil,  and  no  harm  ensue.  Of  course 
all  other  young  gentlemen  were  afraid  of  her, 
as  men  are  apt  to  be  afraid  of  women  worth 
their  attention.  And  so  Carrie  was  in  danger 
of  passing  into  ancient  maidenhood,  simply 
because  the  men  dared  not  seriously  attempt 
to  win  her  good  graces.  Some  foolish  fellows 
had  tried,  and  made  a miss,  where  they  had 
thought  to  win  one.  Their  folly,  however, 
wts  not  in  appreciating  her,  but  in  overesti- 
mating themselves.  The  lady  knew  her  own 
value,  and  was  not  to  be  won  by  any  person 
save  one  to  whom  she  might  honorably  surren- 
der. There  was  one  gentleman  to  whom,  if 
they  could  have  changed  sexes,  she  would  most 
seriously  have  paid  court.  Women  can’t  do 
that,  and  more’s  the  pity.  If  the  privilege  of 
choice  could  be  a little  more  equally  divided, 
there  would  be  more  happy  marriages.  But 
“woman  must  wait,”  and  the  right  men  do  not 
always  find  the  right  women.  As  the  world 
now  stands,  the  ladies  who  are  wise  do  not  too 
severely  repel  at  first  the  men  they  intend  to 
take  at  last.  Neither  must  they  too  readily 
welcome  those  whom  they  hope  to  secure.  It 
is  a delicate  matter  to  finesse  in,  after  all. 
Would  not  a little  simple  honesty  be  better  ? 

If  Aunt  Crane  could  be  really  supposed  to 
love  any  young  person  it  was  Carrie  Drew. 
She  had  her  own  reasons  for  that.  It  was  cer- 
tainly not  because  Carrie  showed  any  particu- 
lar attention  to  her.  I think  the  young  lady 
was  rather  afraid  of  the  old  woman.  And  if 
she  had  known  why  Aunt  Crane  took  so  much 
interest  in  her  she  would  have  been  mortified 
a little,  probably,  as  well  as  afraid.  It  is  well 
to  have  every  body’s  friendship,  but  there  are 
fome  friendships  one  can  not  be  prond  of. 

Aunt  Crane  had  been  a belle  once — long  be- 


fore Carrie  was  born.  She  knew,  when  she 
was  young,  whom  she  would  prefer ; but  in  the 
mingled  folly  of  prudishness  and  coquetry  she 
gave  him  no  chance.  All  men  are  not  repelled 
so  easily.  If  they  were,  there  would  have  been 
no  need  of  a Malthus  to  paint  the  dangers  of 
too  rapid  an  increase  of  population.  Aunt  Crane 
— she  was  a Miss  then — failed  to  secure  the 
man  she  desired,  and  accepted  somebody  else. 

It  was  a dear  acceptance.  He  led  her  a wretch- 
ed life  while  he  lived ; and  when  he  died  she 
had,  in  decency,  to  pretend  to  be  sorry.  But 
she  did  not  make  any  unreasonable  ado.  In- 
deed, she  was  scarcely  up  to  the  regulation 
mourning  in  such  cases.  Those  who  knew  her 
said  that  Bhe  had  no  regrets  for  him.  The  pub- 
lic judged  that  she  was  an  unfeeling  old  creat- 
ure, who  cared  for  nobody  but  herself — and 
never  had  cared. 

But  she  did  core  for  one.  And  that  was 
Carrie  Drew.  And  she  had  cared  for  another. 

That  was  Carrie’s  father.  Flirtations  are  soon 
forgotten,  even  by  the  same  generation  with 
the  flirts.  And  the  next  may  never  hear  of 
them.  The  secret  of  Mrs.  Crane’s  heart  was 
never  so  much  as  known  to  the  object  of  it; 
and  though  some  of  the  old  people  could  re- 
member that  there  was  once,  for  a little  while,  a 
very  strong  current  of  village  talk  on  the  sub- 
ject, nobody  thought  any  more  of  it  than  of 
the  fashions  of  the  last  century. 

We  have  said  that  Aunt  Crane’s  vocation, 
or  one  of  her  vocations,  was  to  nurse  the  sick. 

She  did  not  offer  to  comfort  Mr.  Drew.  She 
could  not  have  closed  his  eyes.  His  wife  per- 
formed that  last  office  for  him ; and  Mr.  Drew 
was  one  of  the  very  few  in  Hazelcopse  to  whose 
last  hours  old  Mrs.  Crane  did  not  minister. 

She  had  a passion  for  such  things.  The  world 
was  weary  and  sad  to  her.  Had  she  lived  in 
any  but  a Protestant  community  she  would 
have  taken  the  veil.  As  she  had  not  that  ref- 
uge from  herself,  like  many  another,  she  found 
relief  for  her  own  care  and  secret  sorrow  in  fol- 
lowing the  vocation  of  a Sister  of  Charity,  with- 
out the  vows. 

You  who  carelessly  or  uncharitably  think 
there  are  people  in  the  world  devoid  of  feeling, 
be  assured  that  you  do  them  injustice.  The 
very  coldness  and  sternness  of  the  exterior  may 
veil  a bleeding  heart.  No  mourner  round  the 
coffin  of  Carrie’s  father  was  in  deeper  grief 
than  the  poor  old  woman — witch  they  called 
her — whose  trembling  fingers  gave  the  last 
touch  to  his  hair,  and  the  last  plait  to  his 
shroud.  She  would  have  thrown  herself  upon 
the  body,  and  wailed  out  her  grief;  but  too 
many  witnesses  were  by,  and  she  dared  not. 

Only  she  reverently  stooped,  as  many  did,  and 
printed  one  kiss — her  first  and  last — upon  his 
brow.  There  was  given  the  first  actual,  uncon- 
strained demonstration  she  had  ever  made  of 
her  affection.  She  was  withered  and  aged. 

He  was  dead.  Bnt  that  kiss  was  the  life-de- 
layed salutation  of  her  youth  and  love.  The 
dead  form  was  not  more  unconscious  of  the 
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secret  of  her  heart  than  the  man  had  been  all 
his  life.  Wonderful  revelations  will  the  ‘‘se- 
crets of  all  hearts”  be,  when  the  judgment  brings 
them  to  light.  And  One  only  will  know  them 
till  that  day. 

IL 

Life’s  lessons  teach  wisdom.  To  those  who 
have  not  gone  through  the  course,  the  wisdom 
of  the  old  seems  folly.  The  aged,  who  look 
on  the  movements  of  youth,  know  more  about 
their  hearts  and  desires  and  motives  than  they 
know  themselves;  particularly  when,  as  Carrie 
Drew  was  to  old  Mrs.  Crane,  the  young  happen 
to  be  objects  of  especial  attention  and  close 
watching.  Indeed  the  old  lady,  in  her  heart, 
considered  it  only  an  accident  that  Carrie  was 
not  her  own  daughter.  Was  she  not  his  child, 
the  living  image  of  him  whdm  she  had  loved 
all  her  life  ? 

She  had  been  married  to  another.  Uncom- 
plaining she  had  borne  his  cruel  neglect  and 
more  cruel  notice,  but  never  betrayed  her  se- 
cret, or  failed  in  respect  and  duty.  Fortunate- 
ly she  had  borne  no  children.  They  would 
have  seemed  to  her  but  step-sons  and  daugh- 
ters compared  with  Carrie  Drew.  They  would 
have  been  less  than  step-children.  For  a wo- 
man dearly  loves  the  children  of  the  man  she 
loves,  though  they  are  not  her  own.  But  Mrs. 
Crane,  with  the  cruel  disappointment  at  her 
heart,  the  withering  secret  there,  and  with  the 
little  affection  which  she  had  for  her  husband, 
or  he  for  her,  would  have  regarded  his  children 
as  unwelcome  strangers,  even  though  she  her- 
self had  borne  them. 

There  are  many  things  which  seem  strange 
and  cruel  and  wretched  in  the  world.  Perhaps 
they  are  so.  Perhaps  it  is  chiefly  the  way  in 
which  we  view  them.  But  there  is  only  one 
way  of  helping  the  matter.  And  that  is  to 
correct  as  much  of  the  evil  that  is  in  the  world 
as  lies  within  our  power.  And  this  was  what 
Aunty  Crane  resolved  to  attempt  in  regard  to 
Carrie  Drew. 

People  of  character  have  their  own  way  of 
doing  things.  Aunt  Crane  was  a character. 
Those  who  have  no  individuality  follow  other 
people’s  customs,  make  the  same  blunders,  with 
the  same  results,  and  are  accounted  wise.  Such 
as  have  a mode  of  their  own  have  at  least  the 
satisfaction  of  their  own  approval.  Mrs.  Crane 
was  resolved  that  Carrie  Drew  should  not  waste 
her  life,  either  in  solitude  or  in  company  which 
is  worse — that  of  a husband  taken  as  a make- 
shift. 

Ordinary  match-makers  mar  more  matches 
than  they  make.  Many  a young  couple  have 
been  surfeited  by  injudicious  praise,  and  caused 
to  separate  by  the  very  methods  which  foolish 
meddlers  have  taken  to  unite  them  to  each 
other.  Declare  to  a young  woman  that  to  ac- 
cept a young  man  is  just  the  properest  thing 
she  can  do,  and  ten  to  one  she  will  not  do  it. 
Help  a young  man  on  with  a young  woman, 
and  the  chances  are  that  you  will  help  him  off. 
Of  all  fools  lovers  are  the  most  foolish. 


Hazelcopse  was  all  alive  with  a new  sensa- 
tion. It  was  positively  declared  that  Willie 
Sharp  and  Carrie  Drew  were  affianced.  Eveiy 
body  Baid  that  it  was  precisely  the  best  and 
happiest  thing  that  could  be.  Willie  blushed, 
and  Carrie  pouted.  They  did  not  quite  like — 
who  does? — to  be  thus  hurriedly  disposed  of; 
inspected,  devoted,  ticketed,  and  put  out  of 
the  market.  Congratulations  became  odious 
to  them,  and  felicitations  unendurable.  And 
when  the  climax  was  reached  by  Rev.  Mr.  Love- 
match,  with  an  eye  to  his  fee  and  fingers  itch- 
ing for  his  w'edding-gloves,  Carrie  Drew  was 
furious.  The  reverend  gentleman,  with  that 
malapropos  adroitness  with  which  too  many  of 
the  sacred  profession  are  gifted,  congratulated 
the  lady  before  a roomful.  Carrie  could  not 
be  impolite  to  the  parson  in  the  primitive  vil- 
lage of  Hazelcopse.  So  she  revenged  herself 
upon  her  lover,  and  snubbed  him  emphatically 
upon  the  first  opportunity.  Willie  was  highly 
indignant  at  an  insult  of  which  he  could  not 
conceive  the  cause,  and  fell  off  from  his  incipi- 
ent attachment,  taking  refuge  in  a flirtation 
with  another  young  lady,  who  was  only  too  glad 
to  welcome  him. 

The  old  witch  heard  what  the  young  witch 
had  done,  and  anticipated  the  danger.  She 
forthwith  determined,  like  the  witch  in  the  play, 
“ I'll  do,  and  I’ll  do,  and  I’ll  do !”  What  she 
did  nobody  could  tell,  or  even  be  sure  that  Bhe 
did  it.  For  witches  have  a secret,  dark,  and 
midnight  mode  of  accomplishing  their  purposes. 
All  that  was  apparent  was  that  the  young  folks 
were  undone,  whoever  might  have  done  their 
undoing. 

The  village  of  Hazelcopse  suddenly  reversed 
its  mind,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  such 
a match  could  not  be,  and  ought  not  to  be. 
Aunt  Crane  was  as  busy  and  as  invisible  as  the 
patron  of  witches  in  a gale  of  wind,  and  through 
her  agency  the  prospering  breeze  which  had  set 
toward  matrimony  became  an  adverse  tempest. 
All  the  women  counseled  Carrie,  and  maligned 
her  faithless  swain.  All  the  men  advised  Willie, 
and  abused  the  changeful  flirt.  When  Carrie, 
hearing  overmuch,  ventured  a word  of  remon- 
strance and  defense  in  Willie’s  behalf,  the  wo- 
men told  her  she  w as  very  forw  ard  and  indeli- 
cate. When  he,  for  her,  offered  to  throw  down 
the  gage  and  do  battle,  the  men  gave  but  a 
smile  of  pity.  The  two  young  folk  were  fairly 
persecuted  with  advice  adverse,  as  they  had 
been  nauseated  with  encouragement.  They 
were  talked  into  silence.  Rev.  Mr.  Lovematch 
offered  Carrie  condolence  in  as  bad  time  and 
taste  as  his  congratulation  had  been,  and  as- 
sured her  that  she  was  “ providentially”  saved 
from  an  unsuitable  alliance.  Carrie  took  her 
revenge  a second  time. 

Every  body  in  Hazelcopse  was  quiet  on  a 
certain  summer  morning.  The  Sharp-Drew 
matter,  after  nine  days’  wonder,  had  ceased  to 
be  an  excitement.  The  village  had  returned 
I to  its  normal  condition  of  somnolent  repose. 
I The  flies  droned  in  and  out  of  Aunt  Crane's 
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windows,  and  her  wheel  droned  in  her  “ keep- 
ing-room,” for  she  adhered  to  the  old  time  tra- 
dition of  a spinning-wheel.  We  have  said  that 
every  body  was  quiet.  Aunt  Crane  was  an  ex- 
ception. Her  very  spectacles  seemed  to  spar- 
kle with  a strange  excitement ; and  her  step  to 
and  fro  as  she  span  had  an  elasticity  at  which 
her  demure  cat  looked  up  with  feline  wonder 
and  some  alarm.  The  old  lady  had  evidently 
“ done,  and  done,  and  done”  whatever  she  had 
intended,  and  not  even  her  cat  was  in  the  secret. 

The  mail-stage— there  were,  as  yet,  no  rail- 
way tracks  through  Hazelcopse — stopped  at  the 
village  inn.  Still,  there  was  no  bustle.  It  was 
midsummer,  and  no  election  was  pending. 
The  hostler  lazily  brought  the  water  for  the 
horses.  The  driver  lazily  descended  from  his 
perch.  The  inn-keeper  yawned  as  he  took  the 
handle  of  copies  of  the  county  newspaper  from 
the  driver;  and  the  postmaster  yawned  in  re- 
sponse as  he  slowly  cut  the  packing-twine,  and 
very  deliberately  tore  off  the  wrapper.  The 
schoolmaster  slowly  dragged  out  the  broken 
arm-chair,  slowly  and  carefully  deposited  him- 
self upon  it,  and  very  indolently  opened  and 
shook  out  the  folds  from  the  still  damp  paper. 
After  a tedious  process  of  wiping  and  polishing 
he  adjusted  his  spectacles  on  his  nose,  and  ap- 
plied himself  to  read. 

Suddenly  he  sprang  from  his  chair  as  if  some- 
thing had  stung  him.  The  postmaster  dropped 
the  half  dozen  letters  he  was  sorting  to  hear  the 
news.  The  blacksmith  opposite,  noticing  the 
commotion,  dropped  his  sledge  and  ran  over. 
Ditto  the  village  tailor  his  shears.  Ditto  the 
shop-keeper,  who  fared  worst  of  the  three,  since 
he  marred  a half  dozen  of  eggs  which  he  was 
receiving  “on  account.”  The  doctor  stopped 
in  his  sulky,  and  leaned  forward  to  hear.  The 
Reverend  Mr.  Lovematch  moved  up  with  as 
much  haste  as  his  dignity  would  permit.  All 
Hazelcopse  was  assembled  around  the  post-of- 
fice. 

All  but  Aunty  Crane.  Her  window  com- 
manded a diagonal  view  of  the  tavern  and  the 
post-office’.  She  stopped  her  wheel,  and  peeped 
out  over  her  spectacles.  She  did  not  join  the 
group,  but  seemed  to  understand  the  situation 
at  once.  Fer  she  took  off  her  cap  and  waved 
it  over  her  head,  and  while  her  white  locks  fell 
over  her  shoulders,  danced  around  her  little 
mom  with  a lightness  of  step  remarkable  to  see. 
The  cat,  astonished,  rose  from  her  mat,  hanched 
her  back  like  a camel,  exasperated  her  tail  to 
the  hirsute  size  of  three  tails,  spat  and  hissed 
at  her  old  friend,  and  flew  out  at  the  window. 

The  paragraph  which  had  excited  all  this 
commotion,  from  the  schoolmaster  to  the  cat, 
including  the  parson,  was  a brief  one,  and  read 
as  follows : 

“Marrieiv— in  New  Tork,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cbbam- 
curse,  William  Sharp,  Esq.,  to  Caiolink,  daughter 
of  the  late  Samuil  Dbkw,  Esq.,  of  Hazelcopse.*1 

The  party  had  run  away  from  Hazelcopse  to 
avoid  the  publication  of  the  bans,  and  to  escape 
the  farther  interference  of  good-natured  friends 


(good-natured  with  an  adjective,  for  which  con- 
sult Sir  Fretful  Plagiary).  The  Reverend  Mr. 
Lovematch  was  wronged  out  of  his  fee,  thanks 
to  his  congratulations ; but  the  bridegroom  was 
magnanimous,  and  remembered  him  at  Thanks- 
giving time. 

Hazelcopse  was  propitiated  at  the  “home- 
coming” and  the  reception,  which  was  upon  the 
most  liberal  and  comprehensive  scale.  Aunty 
Crane  was  the  happy  directress  of  details  on 
that  occasion,  and  wore  a new  cap,  and  a 
new  countenance,  mysterious  still,  yet  satisfied. 
Hers  was  an  original  mode  of  match-making, 
and  she  deserved  credit  for  it ; though  all  the 
people  to  this  day  have  not  fairly  taken  it  in. 
They  think  she  was  a dreadful  old  witch  to  set 
such  stories  going  about  the  young  people,  and 
to  try  to  break  up  the  match.  She  says  no- 
thing in  her  own  defense,  knowing  well  that 
Carrie  understands  her. 

Aunt  Crane’s  best  pin-cushion,  a present  of 
long  ago,  has  a pin-o-graph  legend  on  it — 
“ Welcome  to” — the  rest  to  he  supplied  as  the 
ease  may  require.  And  her  wheel  drones  plac- 
idly ; and  the  cat,  with  Vecovered  serenity,  purs 
quietly;  and  Aunt  Crane  peeps  curiously  out 
at  the  world  from  behind  her  spectacles,  ready 
for  the  next  young  event,  which  it  requires  no 
witch  to  predict. 


CONSTITUTIONALITY  OF  THE 
LEGAL-TENDER  ACT. 

AFTER  an  experience  of  the  benefits  of  this 
Act  in  war,  second  only  in  importance  to 
that  derived  from  the  action  of  the  public  forces, 
the  country  is  startled  by  objections  to  its  con- 
stitutionality in  the  public  press  and  in  the  plat- 
form of  Democratical  Conventions.  They  owe 
their  origin  to  the  hope  that  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  which  is  expected  to  de- 
cide this  question  at  its  winter  term,  mAy  be 
influenced  to  suppose  that  popular  opinion  is 
strongly  adverse  to  tho  measure.  The  cases 
which  are  up  for  decision  are  understood  to  be 
of  three  descriptions : 

Firstly , Those  relating  to  contracts  made  be- 
fore the  passage  of  the  Act,  payable  in  what 
then  constituted  the  lawful  money  of  the  United 
States.  Secondly , Those  made  since  which  by 
their  terms  are  payable  in  gold.  Thirdly , Those 
of  the  ordinary  description. 

If  its  retroactive  character  is  maintained,  the 
decision  will  include  all  contracts  made  since 
the  law  took  effect  which  do  not  specify  that 
they  are  payable  in  gold.  As  those  made  pay- 
able in  that  medium  6ince  February,  1862, 
stand  upon  special  grounds,  and  their  payment 
with  legal-tenders  at  their  nominal  value  would 
i indicate  a fraudulent  intent,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  examine  these  grounds  in  considering  the 
main  question,  whether,  when  the  nation  is  en- 
gaged in  a war  which  threatens  its  existence, 
it  is  within  the  power  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, when  all  other  means  fail,  to  resort  to  a 
forced  circulation  of  its  securities.  The  ques- 
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tion,  as  it  involves  the  financial  action  of  the 
people  for  a series  of  years,  is  the  most  import- 
ant ever  raised  for  decision. 

Before  proceeding  to  show  that  modem  na- 
tions, the  most  opulent,  engaged  in  war  have 
been  compelled  to  adopt  this  policy,  and  have 
thus  proved  that  it  is  “ necessary  and  proper" 
for  those  which  are  less  opulent,  the  question 
may  be  usefully  examined  whether  the  collec- 
tion of  debts  at  such  a time  in  a better  medium 
than  the  paper  which  the  Government  is  com- 
pelled to  use  for  the  manifold  purposes  of  the 
war  would  exercise  a counteracting  infinence 
upon  the  issue  of  the  contest. 

We  have  been  so  accustomed  to  the  undis- 
turbed operation  of  the  laws  for  the  collection 
of  debts,  that  we  forget  that  their  enforcement 
is  an  exertion  of  the  public  power  which  may 
involve  important  consequences.  One  of  the 
rebellions  known  to  our  early  history  arose  from 
an  attempt,  through  the  ordinary  legal  tribunals, 
to  collect  debts  in  gold  and  silver  after  our  co- 
lonial finances  had  been  debauched  by  issues 
of  paper.  Captain  Shays,  in  December,  1786, 
marched  at  the  head  of  a rebellious  force  con- 
sisting of  about  2000  men,  of  which  he  was 
leader,  to  Springfield  and  Worcester,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  prevented  the  holding  of  the  courts 
in  those  places.  This  force  was  subsequently 
dispersed  by  the  militia  under  General  Shep- 
herd. 

In  our  own  times  it  became  necessary  for  the 
State  to  interfere  between  John  Jacob  Astor  and 
the  occupants  of  land  in  Putnam  County,  the 
title  of  which  he  claimed,  and  the  State  was 
obliged  to  pay  him  half  a million  of  dollars  to 
quiet  the  disturbance  of  the  public  peace,  which 
was  threatened  and  likely  to  arise  if  the  officers 
of  the  law  should  attempt  to  follow  up  the  de- 
cision in  favor  of  Mr.  Astor  by  placing  him  in 
actual  possession. 

The  most  recent  instance  of  trouble  was  that 
which  arose  between  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer 
and  other  manorial  proprietors  and  their  ten- 
ants in  Rensselaer,  Albany,  Delaware,  and  oth- 
er counties  of  this  State,  growing  out  of  attempts 
of  the  owners  to  collect  their  rents  through  pro- 
ceedings at  law.  Secret  associations  were  form- 
ed to  prevent  the  arrest  of  tenants ; the  Sheriff 
of  Delaware  County  was  killed,  and  during  Gov- 
ernor Wright’s  term  that  county  was  declared 
to  be  in  a state  of  insurrection.  The  village  of 
Delhi  became  a military  encampment.  The  ex- 
citement, owing  to  an  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution favorable  to  the  interests  of  the  tenants, 
and  to  a disinclination  on  the  part  of  local  courts 
and  juries  to  favor  the  landlords,  has  died  away; 
but  the  effort  to  collect  the  rents  by  lawful  pro- 
ceedings came  near  involving  the  State  in  a 
serious  and  costly  conflict.  i 

The  ground  set  up  by  Judge  Denio  in  his  dis- 
senting opinion  in  the  cose  of  Meyer  against 
Roosevelt  and  the  Metropolitan  Bank  against 
Van  Dyck  (27th  New  York  Reports,  p.  400), 
in  which  the  validity  of  the  Legal-tender  Act 
was  maintained  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  this 


State  by  Judges  Davies,  Wright,  Emott,  Rose- 
krans,  Balcom,  and  Marvin,  against  Judges 
Denio  and  Selden,  is  this  in  effect : that  the 
States  of  this  Union  may  proceed  during  war, 
in  defiance  of  the  action  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, to  collect  the  debts  of  their  citizens  in  their 
State  tribunals  against  any  debtor  in  gold  and 
silver ; and  that  they  may,  in  case  the  proceed- 
ings for  this  purpose  are  impeded  by  riotous 
demonstrations  of  magnitude,  require  of  the 
General  Government,  under  its  stipulation  to 
protect  each  State  against  domestic  violence, 
a force  to  put  down  the  obstructing  array  and 
enable  the  State  to  fulfill  this  duty  at  its  pleas- 
ure. How  far  this  counteracting  influence 
might  operate  upon  the  fate  of  the  national 
war  would  depend  upon  the  frequency  and 
the  force  of  such  demonstrations ; but  we  sub- 
mit that  the  subject  is  one  comprised  in  those 
measures  of  safety,  preparation,  and  counter- 
action, which  bear  upon  the  issues  of  war ; and 
if  such  a power  is  lodged  with  the  States — aa 
Judge  Denio  in  effect  claims — it  is  founded  on 
a principle  that  would  enable  the  States  to 
counteract  the  efforts  of  the  Nation  to  wage 
successful  war. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  citizens 
of  die  Northern  and  Western  States — six  or 
seven  tenths  of  whom  belonged  to  the  debtor 
class — would  have  tolerated  the  collection  of 
debts  in  gold  and  silver  during  the  recent 
war.  Their  debts  had  been  contracted  under 
the  State  bank -paper  system;  gold  had  been 
expelled  as  the  consequence  of  it,  and  what  had 
not  been  taken  from  the  channels  of  trade  by 
the  army  was  expelled  as  a consequence  of  the 
war.  If  debts  had  been  generally  enforced  at 
such  a time  in  gold  and  silver,  universal  ruin 
would  have  ensued. 

In  war,  it  is  said,  every  citizen  on  one  side  is 
bound  to  be  a party  against  every  citizen  on  the 
other  side.  There  is  no  exception  or  limit  to 
the  rule  but  in  the  discretion  of  each  belliger- 
ent. The  combined  forces  of  one  power  are 
arrayed  and  thrown  against  the  combined  forces 
of  the  other.  The  largest  creditor  and  the  hum- 
blest debtor  may  be  required  to  stand  6ide  by 
side  in  the  army  of  the  country,  exposed  to  be 
destroyed  for  the  safety  of  the  national  life;  but 
yet  the  creditor  may  at  such  a time  pursue  his 
remedies,  and  in  case  of  domestic  violence,  as 
the  fruit  of  the  proceedings,  require  the  with- 
drawal of  a sufficient  portion  of  the  public  force 
in  the  direction  of  his  interests,  and  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  from  the  public  interests.  Such, 
in  effect,  is  Judge  Denio’s  doctrine.  Instead 
of  the  Union  being  supreme  in  such  a juncture, 
it  would  be  the  creditor  interest,  or  at  least  the 
State  tribunals  in  support  of  that  interest. 

The  ground  that  the  States  may  thus  in  war 
restrain  the  General  Government  from  making 
its  paper  a tender  for  private  debts  is  founded 
by  Judge  Denio  upon  the  supposed  unlimited 
control  of  the  States  over  the  manner  in  which 
contracts  may  be  made  and  discharged.  The 
subject  of  tender,  he  claims,  lies  within  the  do- 
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main  of  State  legislation,  except  so  far  as  the 
States  are  specially  restricted  by  the  clause  that 
nothing  but  gold  and  silver  shall  be  made  by 
them  a tender  for  debts — that  this  restriction 
goes  to  the  subject-matter,  and  hence  restricts, 
by  implication,  the  General  Government.  There 
is  a striking  inconsistency  with  this  view  at  page 
544  of  the  opinion.  44 The  word  money,”  says 
Judge  Denio,  “ as  nsed  in  the  Constitution,  ex 
n termini,  implies  all  that  is  expressed  in  the 
words  legal  tender;  and  without  the  use  of 
these  words  in  the  acts  of  Congress,  the  coins 
struck  at  the  national  mint,  and  the  foreign 
coins,  the  valne  of  which  has  been  regulated  by 
Congress,  could  be  used  in  forced  payments  in 
all  cases.” 

The  acts  of  Congress  thus  referred  to  are  the 
numerous  acts  passed  during  the  first  adminis- 
tration and  nearly  all  succeeding  administra- 
tions, prescribing  that  our  gold  and  silver  coins, 
and  certain  foreign  coins, 44  shall  be  a legal  tend- 
er for  all  debts  and  demands.”  These  frequent 
acts  of  Congress,  and  the  fact  that  no  State  had 
ever  passed  any  act  declaring  what  shall  be  the 
subject  of  a tender,  raised  very  strongly  the 
inference  that  the  General  and  not  the  State 
governments  was  the  true  depositary  of  this 
power.  But  Judge  Denio,  in  attempting  to 
disturb,  this  inference,  attributes  to  the  word 
“money”  in  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  au- 
thorizing Congress  44  to  coin  money  and  regu- 
late its  value,”  a meaning  or  quality  altogether 
inconsistent  with  his  general  doctrine.  If  the 
word  44  money”  implies  the  creation  of  a thing 
tenderable  for  debts,  then  it  is  clear,  as  Con- 
gress alone  possesses  the  power  of  coinage,  that 
it  alone  possesses  the  power  to  provide  a tender. 
The  accuracy  of  this  interpretation  can  not  be 
denied.  Indeed  it  is  unanswerable. 

This  interpretation  is  not  nearly  as  strained 
as  that  applied  by  Congress  and  the  Supreme 
Court  to  the  clause  that  Congress  shall  have 
power  “to  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads.” 
These  naked  words  have  been  held  to  amount 
to  a complete  investment  in  the  General  Gov- 
ernment of  entire  power  over  the  mail  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  authority.  The  view  of 
Judge  Denio  that  the  word  44  money”  implies 
the  creation  of  what  is  tenderable  for  debts  is  a 
much  more  reasonable,  as  it  is  unquestionably 
a true  interpretation  of  the  Constitution.  If 
the  States  were  invested  with  this  power  to  pre- 
scribe what  shall  be  a tender,  restricted  only 
by  the  clause  that  they  shall  make  nothing  but 
gold  and  silver  such  tender,  a certain  amount 
might  be  prescribed  in  one  State  and  another 
and  different  in  other  States.  Restrictions  are 
construed  strictly,  and  if  the  power  to  prescribe 
a tender  -were  thus  lodged  with  the  States,  and 
it  were  thus  exercised,  their  own  courts  would 
have  authority  to  adjudicate  upon  the  question 
without  appeal  to  the  national  tribunal.  If  the 
right  of  appeal  exists  to  the  national  tribunal 
the  General  Government  has  jurisdiction  and 
the  States  have  not.  One  of  the  great  objects 
of  union  would  be  frustrated  if  the  States  could 
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make  different  arrangements  on  this  subject; 
whereas,  if  it  is  a power  appertaining  to  the 
national  authority,  there  would  be  the  same 
uniformity  with  respect  to  what  money  is  ten- 
derable for  debts  as  there  is  throughout  all  the 
States  as  to  the  standard  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures. Congress  alone  has  authority  to  “fix” 
the  standard,  a word  implying  less  freedom  in 
change ; whereas,  in  the  same  clause  the  word 
44  regulate”  is  used,  as  applied  to  the  value  of 
money,  showing  that  its  value  may  be  regulated 
by  Congress  according  to  public  exigencies,  as 
they  from  time  to  time  arise. 

Judge  Denio’s  ground,  that  the  restriction 
upon  the  States  against  their  making  any  thing 
bnt  gold  and  silver  a tender  for  debts  applies 
to  the  General  Government,  derives  no  support 
from  established  rules  of  construction.  The 
framers  of  the  Constitution  might  have  restrict- 
ed, in  terms,  the  General  Government  equally 
with  the  States,  and  the  omission  to  do  so  di- 
rectly is  to  be  taken  as  implying  that  they  did 
not  intend  to  do  so  indirectly.  The  whole 
clause,  of  which  the  restriction  in  question  is  a 
part,  shows  beyond  a doubt  that  Judge  Denio’s 
enlargement  of  it  so  as  to  embrace  the  General 
Government  proceeds  upon  an  erroneous  prin- 
ciple. The  clause  is  as  follows : 

“No  State  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or 
confederation ; grant  letters  of  marque  And  reprisal ; 
coin  money ; emit  bills  of  credit ; make  any  thing  but 
gold  and  silver  coin  a tender  in  payment  of  debts ; pass 
any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto  law,  or  law  impair- 
ing the  obligation  of  contracts ; or  grout  any  title  of 
nobility.” 

If  the  gronnd  that  one  of  these  restrictions — 
that  relating  to  tender — applies  as  well  to  Con- 
gress as  to  the  States  is  correct,  it  would  be  a 
necessary  inference  that  others  of  them,  and 
particularly  the  restriction  against  impairing  the 
obligation  of  contracts,  also  applied;  whereas 
the  General  Government  can  enter  into  a treaty 
or  alliance;  grant  letters  of  marque  and  re- 
prisal ; emit  bills  of  credit ; and  pass  laws  im- 
pairing the  obligation  of  contracts.  The  re- 
striction as  to  ex  post  facto  laws,  held  to  relate 
wholly  to  criminal  proceedings,  was  specially 
applied  to  Congress  in  another  clause.  The 
rule  contended  for  by  Judge  Denio,  which  ex- 
tends one  of  these  restrictions  by  construction 
so  as  to  embrace  the  General  Government,  might 
do  infinite  mischief ; for  the  General  Govern- 
*mcnt  is  obliged,  in  order  to  maintain  its  exist- 
ence, to  avail  itself  of  many  of  the  powers  thus 
forbidden  to  the  States.  In  laying  the  embargo 
which  preceded  the  declaration  of  war  against 
Great  Britain  it  was  compelled  to  annul,  and 
did  annul,  all  contracts,  though  made  before 
its  adoption,  which  conflicted  with  the  meas- 
ure, and  this  was  the  case  also  during  that  war 
’and  the  one  in  which  we  were  lately  engaged. 
In  establishing  a uniform  system  of  bankruptcy 
Congress,  as  a part  of  the  measure  of  relief 
which  the  power  is  supposed  to  imply,  discharges 
debtors  from  their  contracts,  which  perhaps  it 
might  not  do  if  the  restriction  on  the  States 
against  their  impairing  the  obligation  of  con- 
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tracts  were  extended  by  Judge  Denio’s  rule  so 
as  to  embrace  control  over  the  action  of  Con- 
gress. In  the  exercise  of  the  coining  power  it 
is  competent  for  Congress  to  improve  or  debase 
the  standard,  and  thus  affect  directly  the  rela- 
tions between  debtor  and  creditor.  This  also 
would  be  impossible  if  the  General  Government 
had  no  authority  to  impair  the  obligation  of 
contracts. 

Judge  Denio,  in  order  to  carry  out  his  theory 
to  its  just  conclusion,  insists  that  in  exercising 
the  coining  power  Congress  is  bound  to  require 
that  the  coins  fabricated  under  its  authority 
shall  have  ever  the  relative  proportions  of 
gold  or  silver  respectively,  and  of  the  respect- 
ive alloys  with  which  they  are  mixed,  that  or- 
dinary coins  had  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution.  The  right  to  change  them 
in  an  important  degree  is  denied.  This  doc- 
trine is  not  due  to  any  restriction  in  terms  on 
the  power  of  the  General  Government,  and  must 
consequently  grow  out  of  the  language  of  the 
clause  which  declares  that  “ Congress  shall 
have  power  to  coin  money  and  regulate  its 
value.” 

Nearly  every  European  nation  has,  from  time 
to  time,  altered  its  standard.  The  silver  in  the 
ruble  of  Russia  was  reduced  from  312.1  grains  in 
the  time  of  Peter  the  Great  to  273  in  the  time 
of  Alexander  in  1802.  The  livre  of  France 
from  the  time  of  Charlemagne  to  that  of  the 
Revolution  was  reduced  immensely.  Jacob 
says  that  the  coins  of  Germany  were  in  a con- 
stant state  of  change.  The  silver  pound  ster- 
ling of  England,  which,  in  the  time  of  Edward 
III.,  consisted  of  eleven  ounces  and  a fraction, 
was  reduced  in  successive  reigns  until  it  be- 
came debased  to  about  four  ounces.  In  1694 
a sagacious  Scotchman  suggested  that  in  lieu  of 
this  policy,  which  enabled  the  Government  and 
all  private  debtors  to  pay  off  their  debts  in 
pounds  of  lighter  weight  than  they  were  when 
the  debt  was  contracted,  it  would  be  better  to 
mix  paper  with  the  currency,  and  out  of  this 
suggestion  grew  the  creation  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  By  the  act  of  Parliament,  passed 
during  the  reign  of  William  IV.,  the  bills  of 
the  Bank  are  made  a legal  tender  over  the 
United  Kingdom,  except  at  the  counter  of 
the  Bank  or  of  its  branches.  If  the  degra- 
dation of  the  coins  and  money  of  the  world 
shall  continue,  will  it  not  be  in  the  power  of. 
the  United  States  to  adopt  countervailing  regu- 
lations ? But  for  the  discovery  of  the  gold  mines 
of  California  and  Australia  it  is  probable  that  a 
debasement  of  the  coins  would  have  taken  place, 
for  Jacob,  who  w'rote  his  work  on  the  precious 
metals  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  then 
British  Minister,  informs  us  that  the  habit  of 
the  great  commercial  nations  to  treat  paper,  is-* 
sued  in  inordinate  amounts,  as  money,  had  low’- 
ered  the  production  of  the  precious  metals  in  im- 
portant mines  and  produced  a dangerous  dispro- 
portion between  the  large  amount  of  paper  prom- 
ises and  the  small  amount  of  those  metals  that 
could  be  called  upon  for  their  redemption. 


As  our  Government  was  established  to  endure 
for  all  time,  the  various  vicissitudes  that  may 
arise  in  the  experience  of  the  world  were  taken 
into  view  and  provided  for  as  far  as  human  wis- 
dom was  competent  for  the  task,  and  it  is  idle  to 
suppose  that  the  men  who  framed  our  Constitu- 
tion intended  so  to  fetter  the  law-making  power 
that  they  could  not  regulate  our  coinage  to  meet 
whatever  emergencies  might  arise.  The  lan- 
guage of  t\t$  power  that  Congress  might  “ regu- 
late its  value”  conferred  this  authority  in  the 
fullest  manner.  It  conveys  discretionary  au- 
thority, and  excludes  all  other  authority.  The 
assumption  of  Judge  Denio  that  “ the  subject 
of  private  contracts,  embracing  the  manner  in 
which  they  may  be  made  and  in  which  they 
may  be  discharged,  lies  within  the  domain  of 
State  legislation”  is  not,  in  respect  to  the  mat- 
ter in  question,  correct;  on  the  contrary,  the 
States  of  this  Union  have  no  power  over  what 
constitutes  one  of  the  ordinary  subjects  of  a con- 
tract, which  is  money ; they  have  not  prescribed 
and  can  not  prescribe  against  the  legislation  of 
Congress  what  shall  be  tenderable  for  debts ; 
nor  can  they  either  in  insolvent  proceedings  or 
in  any  way  impair  or  discharge  any  lawful  con- 
tracts, but  power  over  these  subjects  appertains 
more  fully  to  the  national  authority.  Instead 
of  the  General  Government  being  restricted,  it 
appears  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  had 
the  subject  under  consideration  and  determined 
to  restrict  only  the  States. 

Although  the  Government  is  thus  wholly  un- 
restricted in  these  respects  by  the  terms  of  the 
Constitution,  it  is  conceded  that  as  the  General 
Government  is  one  of  limited  powers  in  many  re- 
spects, the  power  ter  bestow  on  the  representa- 
tive of  money,  which  Judge  Denio  concedes 
may  be  issued,  the  function  of  being  tenderable 
for  debts  must  be  affirmatively  shown.  The 
language  of  his  opinion  at  page  528  is  this: 
“ The  right  to  issue  the  obligations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  money  borrowed,  or  for  property  or 
services  furnished  for  national  purposes,  is  not 
and  can  not  be  questioned.  The  form  and  de- 
nomination of  such  securities  are  matters  which 
belong  to  the  discretion  of  the  Government 
making  them ; and  if  an  issue  could  be  raised 
upon  the  intent  to  have  them  circulate  as  the 
representative  of  money , I should  still  think  that 
it  was  legally  unobjectionable  so  to  accommo- 
date them  to  the  business  wants  of  the  com- 
munity as  to  make  it  the  interest  of  successive 
holders  to  continue  them  in  circulation,  and  thus 
benefit  the  treasury  by  deferring  the  time  ef 
their  presentment  for  payment.” 

Judge  Denio,  at  page  534,  is  thus  inconsist- 
ent with  what  is  contained  in  the  preceding 
quotation:  “Pecuniary  means  gained  by  the 
circulation  of  paper  not  bearing  interest  are  the 
profits  which  bankers  acquire  by  their  peculiar 
business.  It  is  a well-known  pursuit,  in  which 
individuals  may  engage,  by  government  license, 
when  that  is  required  by  law,  and  withont  it 
when  it  is  not  exacted  by  some  legal  require- 
ment. I think  that  so  far  as  the  immediate 
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question  is  concerned,  the  Government  has  an 
equal  right  to  authorize  the  national  treasury 
to  embark  in  any  other  of  the  pursuits  of  busi- 
ness by  which  money  is  acquired  as  in  this  of 
making  profits  by  the  forced  circulation  of  its 
notes  under  this  legal-tender  clause.”  As  the 
business  of  a banker  does  not  embrace  the 
forced  circulation  of  his  notes,  what  is  said  in 
the  former  quotation  more  appropriately  de- 
scribes the  business  of  a banker  than  the  latter, 
and  yet  he  affirms  that  the  former  is  lawful  and 
hnrtless,  and  that  the  latter,  as  it  would  imply 
authority  to  enter  into  banking,  is  unlawful 
The  inconsistency  can  scarcely  be  reconciled. 

Bnt,  assuming  that  Judge  Denio  did  not  in- 
tend to  impair  the  force  of  his  admission  that 
the  General  Government  may  at  its  pleasure 
issue  its  promises  to  pay,  in  the  shape  of  the 
representative  of  money — a right  clearly  appur- 
tenant to  the  specific  power  “ to  borrow  money 
on  the  credit  of  the  United  States” — the  ques- 
tion ought  to  be  considered  whether  this  repre- 
sentative is  not  calculated  to  add  to  public  and 
private  embarrassment,  if  in  case  of  war,  when 
it  is  freely  issued,  it  do  not  have  imparted  to  it 
the  chief  quality  of  money — that  of  being  tend- 
erable  for  debts.  Without  its  possessing  that 
function  what  would  be  its  actual  character  ? 
The  State  bank  paper  issued  from  before  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  purported,  as  do 
some  of  the  Treasury-notes,  to  be  payable  on 
demand,  and  they  were  generally  so  paid ; but 
in  a time  of  panic  they  were  of  no  value  in  the 
payment  of  debts,  and  hence  it  was  that,  when 
in  undoubted  credit  and  great  abundance,  they 
tempted  individuals  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  to  enter  into  contracts  ex- 
tensively, who  afterward  awakened  to  the  dan- 
ger that  these  bilb  did  not  answer  the  purpose 
of  performance  when  money  was  most  wanted. 
It  was  this  defect  which  imparted  to  the  panic 
of  1836-37 — long  to  be  remembered — its  ex- 
treme malignancy.  Thousands  of  our  noblest 
merchants  were  destroyed.  Their  destruction 
was  due  to  the  organic  defect  of  our  banking 
system,  which  allowed  the  issue  of  money  to  an 
extent  that  influenced  the  most  sagacious  men 
to  enter  heavily  into  contracts,  which  money 
did  not  answer  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to 
perform  their  contracts  at  maturity.  It  did  not 
constitute  a tender  for  debts.  It  was  a mere 
sham.  Judge  Denio  admits  that  the  General 
Government  may  entrap  its  citizens  by  issuing 
the  representative,  but  denies  the  power  to  con- 
fer on  it  the  attribute  which  will  save  the  com- 
munity from  destruction.  It  thus  appears  that 
the  extreme  State  right  doctrine  now  being  com- 
bated would,  in  truth,  produce  an  impracticable 
government  for  purposes  of  war : capable  of  go- 
ing far  enough  to  involve  the  unwary  in  pecunia- 
ry ruin,  but  incapable  of  extricating  its  finances 
from  the  danger  which  issuing  the  representative 
of  money  is  sure  to  produce,  if  not  endowed 
with  the  capacity  which  prevents  its  rejection  by 
the  community. 

We  come  now  to  the  question  whether  to 


impart  this  quality  is  one  of  the  powers  which 
the  Constitution  has,  for  purposes  of  war,  con- 
ferred on  the  General  Government.  That  to 
give  to  the  Treasury-notes  this  quality  will  pre- 
vent their  depreciation,  and  impart  to  them  an 
additional  value,  and  cause  them  to  circulate 
more  freely  and  generally,  can  not  be  denied. 
Their  issue  is  always  duo  to  the  want  of  suf- 
ficient quantities  of  gold  for  the  purposes  of 
war,  and  they  have  unquestionably  the  effect 
which  Judge  Denio  attributes  to  them,  wheth- 
er made  a tender  or  not,  to  expel  what  remains 
of  the  gold  from  circulation.  The  situation  of 
debtors  would,  if  they  were  not  tenderable  for 
debts,  be  this : that  there  would  be  an  entire 
want  and  absence  of  the  debt-paying  medium. 
This  would  be  entirely  subversive  of  business 
and  credits,  and  cause  serious  ruin  to  the  com- 
munity. An  interest  would  thus  be  created,  too 
deep  to  be  viewed  without  anxiety,  in  favor  of 
the  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities,  however 
necessary  their  prosecution  might  be  to  the  hon- 
or of  the  country.  Whereas  by  making  the  bills 
a legal  tender,  as  they  were  made  by  the  act  in 
question,  debtors  were  enabled  to  meet  tbeir 
obligations,  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
impossible ; and  the  trade  and  industry  of  the 
country,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  lan- 
guishing, were  stimulated  to  a degree  highly 
favorable  to  the  prosecution  of  war.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  long  campaign  of 
General  Grant  on  the  Appomattox,  and  which 
terminated  in  the  surrender  of  General  Lee, 
would  not  have  been  endured  if  the  people  of 
the  Northern  and  Western  States  had  been  sub- 
jected to  the  commercial  disasters  which  began 
to  be  felt  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  bill 
in  question,  and  by  means  of  which  they  were 
soon  arrested.  The  British,  says  Bowen,  in  his 
able  work,  could  not  have  taken  Waterloo  but 
for  the  influence  of  the  commercial  activity  which 
prevailed  in  England.  It  was  due  to  the  act  of 
1797  which  relieved  the  Bank  of  England  of 
the  necessity  to  redeem  its  bills  in  specie,  and 
saved  debtors  from  arrest  who  made  these  bills 
a tender  for  any  debt. 

The  power  to  conduct  war,  devolved  upon  the 
General  Government,  involves  always  the  rac- 
ing and  expenditure  of  pecuniary  means ; but 
Judge  Denio  insists  that  but  three  modes  of 
raising  them  are  permitted  by  the  Constitu- 
tion— by  taxation,  by  sale  of  the  public  lands, 
or  by  borrowing.  The  position  that  no  other 
means  exists  is  not  founded  on  any  express 
provision  to  that  effect  of  the  Constitution,  but 
is  his  own  deduction  from  the  general  structure 
of  that  instrument.  He  supposes  that  impart- 
ing to  the  representative  of  money  in  war  the 
quality  which  appropriately  belongs  to  money 
— its  debt- paying  quality — is  not  one  of  the 
measures  which  Congress  may  then  resort  to 
for  raising  pecuniary  means,  and  this,  notwith- 
standing that  the  terrible  pressure  of  hostilities 
will  not  enable  it  to  wait  for  the  slow  process 
of  taxation ; notwithstanding  that  there  are  no 
lenders  within  the  precincts  of  the  Government 
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who  have  the  requisite  means,  and  that  those 
outside  are  unwilling  to  lend;  and  notwith- 
standing that  the  public  lands  are  not  in  de- 
mand during  the  turmoil  and  difficulties  of 
war. 

The  States  which  formed  the  old  Confeder- 
ation, both  before  and  after  that  event,  had 
made  their  own  bills  of  credit  a tender  for  debts, 
and  it  was  clearly  in  the  power  of  the  Conven- 
tion, which  had  immediately  before  it  this  ex- 
ample of  what  may  be  done  by  the  legislative 
power  in  great  emergencies,  to  have  restricted 
the  General  Government  from  doing  so  equally 
with  the  States ; but  the  same  reason  for  allow- 
ing latitude  to  the  General  Government  with 
respect  to  what  might  be  tcnderable  for  debts 
in  war — as  it  allowed  with  respect  to  contracts 
which  we  have  seen  may  be  annulled  in  war — 
undoubtedly  influenced  the  Convention  to  waive 
the  restriction  as  to  the  nation  in  both  cases, 
and  to  leave  to  Congress  the  right  to  resort  to 
this  means  of  raising  money  in  case  of  war,  if 
no  other  were  left.  “I  concede,”  6ays  Judge 
Dcnio,  “that  it  is  not  incumbent  upon  those 
who  argue  for  the  validity  of  the  legal-tender 
clause  to  select  any  one  express  power,  and  to 
maintain  that  the  provision  is  a legitimate  ex- 
ecution of  that  power.  They  may  group  to- 
gether any  number  of  these  grants  of  legisla- 
tive authority,  and  if  the  right  to  enact  that 
provision  is  fairly  deducible  from  any  or  all  of 

them — their  position  is  established.” “The 

problem  to  be  determined  is,  whether*the  rela- 
tion of  means  and  ends  exists  between  them.9* 
It  must  also  be  not  repugnant  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  in  1797,  relieved  the  Bank  of  England 
from  the  obligation  to  pay  specie  for  its  bills, 
and  in  the  same  act  relieved  from  arrest  all 
debtors  who  should  tender  its  irredeemable 
bills  for  debts.  Mr.  Pitt,  in  supporting  the 
original  act,  declared  that  it  was  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  Government  to  make  the  bills  a 
legal  tender ; but  they  were  so  in  effect,  though 
the  act  did  not  apply  to  proceedings  of  distraint. 
In  1811,  Lord  King  having  given  notice  to  his 
tenants  that  he  would  no  longer  accept  bank- 
notes at  their  nominal  and  reduced  value,  Lord 
Stanhope  introduced  a resolution  declaring  it 
illegal  to  receive  or  give  more  than  21s.  for  a 
guinea,  or  less  than  20s.  for  a one-pound  note, 
and  a bill  was  passed  which  enacts  “ that  the 
taking  of  gold  coin  for  more  than  its  value,  or 
bank-notes  for  less,  shall  be  deemed  a misde- 
meanor.” Lord  Eldon,  in  supporting  this  bill, 
remarked  that 

“ So  long  as  it  should  be  expedient  to  continue  the 
Cash  Suspension  Act  of  1797  this  present  bill  must 
become  a part  of  it,  for  otherwise  there  would  be  no 
equality  in  the  situation  of  different  contracting  par- 
ties, nor  would  equal  justice  be  dealt  out  to  those  who 
had  an  equal  claim  to  it,  as  there  could  be  no  justice 
in  leaving  the  tenant  who  had  tendered  bank-notes 
exposed  to  be  distrained  upon  by  his  landlord,  while 
the  debtor  in  other  cases  who  had  tendered  bank- 
notes was  exempt  from  arrest.  I am  peculiarly  situ- 


ated with  respect  to  this  question,  having  the  official 
care  of  twenty-five  millions  of  the  property  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's subjects,  and  without  the  means  of  enforcing  the 
payment  cf  any  part  except  in  bank-note*.” 

Lord  Eldon  was  at  this  time  Lord  Chancellor, 
in  the  very  height  of  power.  Lord  Brougham 
remarked  of  him  that  he  did  three-fourths  of 
the  governing  of  the  country  for  a whole  gener- 
ation, and  hence  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  his 
observations  as  to  the  effect  of  the  act  of  1797 
are  accurate. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  very  particularly 
to  the  example  with  respect  to  the  forced  cir- 
culation of  assignats  by  the  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment of  France,  and  the  issue  of  paper-mon- 
ey during  wars  by  other  European  governments, 
inasmuch  as  the  example  of  the  most  opulent 
nation  of  the  world  in  1797 — the  nation  from 
which  the  spirit  and  tone  of  our  institutions  are 
most  derived — is  sufficient  to  show  that  it  is  a 
policy  which  in  war  can  not  always  be  avoided. 

The  events  which  preceded  this  act  in  En- 
glish history,  and  those  which  preceded  our  act 
of  February,  1 862,  were  of  like  description.  The 
measure  in  Great  Britain  was  preceded  by  the 
shipment  of  coin  to  the  Continent,  and  by  at- 
tempts on  the  part  of  Napoleon  to  cripple  the 
pecuniary  resources  of  his  great  adversary.  At 
a most  gloomy  period  a meeting  of  the  Privy 
Council  was  held,  which  took  place  on  Sun- 
day; and  it  is  claimed  that  the  only  occasion  on 
which  his  Majesty  George  III.  violated  the  Sab- 
bath was  this  important  one.  He  attended  the 
meeting  in  person.  The  high  officers  of  the 
bank  were  also  present,  and  the  Council,  on  the 
strength  of  their  representations,  resolved  that 
it  was  “ indispensably  necessary  for  the  public 
service  that  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  En- 
gland should  forbear  issuing  any  cash  in  pay- 
ment untii  the  sense  of  Parliament  can  be  tak- 
en.” On  the  meeting  of  Parliament  immedi- 
ately after  Mr.  Pitt  carried  his  act  to  sustain 
this  proceeding,  and  relieve  debtors  from  ar- 
rest, against  the  opposition  of  Fox  and  Sheri- 
dan, and  carried  it  by  a large  majority. 

The  expulsion  of  coin  from  the  United  States 
had  also  happened,  but  yet  Mr.  Chase  had  been 
able  to  negotiate  loans,  chiefly  through  the  banks 
in  this  city,  untii  at  last  it  seemed  impossible 
to  raise  any  funds  for  our  armies  then  in  the 
field.  A meeting  of  bank  directors  was  held 
in  New  York  to  consider  the  situation,  when 
one  of  their  number  delivered  a speech,  of  which 
the  following  is  an  extract : 

41  We"  (the  banks)  “ are  now  loaded  down  with  Gov- 
ernment securities  which  we  can  not  sell.  Banks,  as 
I have  already  stated,  can  act  only  as  agents  in  great 
national  loans.  When  our  capitals  are  absorbed,  os 
they  note  are,  we  can  no  longer  aid  the  Government 
The  Government  must  suspend  specie  payments  or  we 
must,  and  it  is  only  a question  of  a few  more  days* 
time  as  to  who  suspends  first,  and  who  shall  hold  the 
specie  in  onr  vaults.  If  we  hold  it,  the  people  and  the 
Government  will  be  alike  benefited.  If  the  Govern- 
ment takes  it,  the  whole  will  be  expended  and  hoarded 
by  a few  people” 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a crisis  more  im- 
posing. The  Secretary  of  the  Treastuy  now 
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found  that  the  principal  of  the  only  measures 
which  Judge  Denio  says  may  be  resorted  to 
for  maintaining  our  forces  in  the  field  had  fail- 
ed. There  had  not  been  sufficient  time  to  de- 
velop a system  of  taxation;  the  public  lands 
were  not  then  salable;  and  borrowing  on  the 
usual  system  had  come  to  a sudden  and  certain 
end.  According  to  this  distinguished  Judge, 
it  would  seem  that  there  was  but  one  policy 
left— the  withdrawal  of  our  forces  and  submis- 
sion to  the  demands  of  rebellion.  But  Mr. 
Chase  wisely  determined  that,  as  Congress  was 
wholly  unrestricted  as  to  the  choice  of  means 
conducive  to  the  great  end  of  saving  the  Union, 
and  as  the  powers  of  the  General  Government 
in  war  were  equal  to  those  of  Great  Britain, 
and  rose  with  the  occasion  to  a level  with  what- 
ever exigency  existed — that,  indeed,  they  were 
supreme  within  the  sphere  of  its  action — de- 
termined to  cast  aside  the  strait-jacket  of  ex- 
treme State  Rights,  and  follow  the  spirit  of  the 
English  example. 

The  power  of  Parliament  is  described  by  a 
bold  figure  as  being  omnipotent,  and  it  is  in- 
sisted upon  that  the  powers  which  can  be  pred- 
icated of  such  a legislative  body  have  no  exist- 
ence in  ours.  If  Great  Britain  finds,  as  she 
conceived  she  did,  great  advantage  from  her 
policy  of  an  irredeemable  currency  made  in 
effect  receivable  for  debts,  and  it  amounts  to  a 
supreme  necessity  in  a great  war,  we  should  be 
hopelessly  exposed  if,  in  an  important  conflict, 
we  could  not  resort  to  the  some  means.  If  she 
found  it  to  be  a “ necessary  and  proper7’  means 
for  conducting  her  war,  it  may  unquestionably 
be  considered  a “ necessary  and  proper”  means 
for  us.  The  bills  made  irredeemable  by  that 
power  for  over  twenty  years  were  those  of  a 
bank,  and  althongh,  to  use  the  language  of  Mr. 
Pin,  it  is  a great  engine  of  state,  its  bills  do 
not  equal  in  dignity  those  issued  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  itself,  and  hence 
there  is  greater  reason  for  making  the  latter  an 
actual  legal  tender  than  there  was  for  imparting 
this  quality  in  effect  to  the  bills  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom, 
that  a people  whose  commercial  dealings  in 
peace  are  based  mainly  on  the  use  of  the  ordi- 
nary representative  of  money , have  no  choice  in  a 
war  of  magnitude  but  to  continue,  and  with  all 
their  power  maintain,  the  circulation  of  paper 
promises. 

Although  in  some  respects  the  powers  of 
Congress  are  inferior  to  those  of  Parliament, 
jet,  in  respect  to  war  and  the  regulation  of 
commerce  on  a war  basis,  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress arc,  in  the  main,  as  fall  and  complete  as 
are  those  of  any  legislative  body  of  any  nation. 
There  are  no  important  limitations  upon  the 
powers  of  Congress  in  this  respect,  either  ex- 
press or  implied.  If  this  were  not  so  we  should 
be  compelled  to  leave  the  arena  of  nations  and 
sink  down  into  a condition  of  inferiority.  The 
Government  would  constitute  ua  splendid  bau- 
ble.” The  great  Generals  and  great  men  who 
formed  the  Convention  knew  full  well  that  the 


Government,  in  some  imminent  crises  when 
immense  obligations  were  to  be  incurred,  would 
need  to  be  armed  with  all  the  power  required 
to  combine  and  array  its  forces  against  those 
of  the  enemy,  and  instead  of  fettering  Con- 
gress with  limited  powers  in  this  respect  they 
bestowed  them  on  a sufficient  scale  to  effect 
the  great  objects  of  a firm  national  govern- 
ment. 

•The  problem  to  be  determined,  says  Judge 
Denio,  is  whether  the  relation  of  means  and  ends 
exists  between  them;  that  is  to  say,  between 
the  means  employed  and  the  end  authorized  to 
be  accomplished.  Does  not  the  example  of 
England  show  that  this  is  one  of  the  means  re- 
sorted to  in  war  to  accomplish  success.  If  a 
resort  to  this  measure  was  compulsory  on  the 
proud  aristocracy  of  England,  who  in  part  rep- 
resent a rich  and  powerful  nation,  the  most  so 
of  modern  history — she  had  not  then  reached 
her  culmination — is  it  a stretch  of  reasoning  to 
say  that  a nation  less  opulent,  which  had  ha- 
bitually expelled  the  precious  metals  as  the  fruit 
of  an  injudicious  system ; which  had  none  to 
lend  gold  and  silver  within  its  borders,  and  no 
friends  of  that  description  in  other  countries ; 
which  could  not  raise  funds  in  time  from  tax- 
ation or  from  the  sale  of  its  lands— that  such  a 
nation,  suddenly  confronted  with  a force  that 
arrested  the  wonder  of  foreign  people  and  led 
them  to  think  division  inevitable,  is  fully  justi- 
fied, in  order  to  defend  and  perpetuate  the  na- 
tional existence,  in  a resort  to  the  means  which 
enabled  England  to  succeed  against  the  First 
Napoleon  ? 


ENGLISH  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  AN 
AMERICAN. 

No.  VI.— WOMAN  IN  ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 

WOMEN  are  worse  treated  in  Great  Brit- 
ain than  in  any  other  civilized  country. 
High  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  married  or  single, 
none  of  them  escape  from  some  of  the  disabil- 
ities, prejudices,  and  injustices  from  which  their 
sex  suffers.  They  are  obliged  to  endure  not 
only  all  the  pains  and  penalties  inflicted  upon 
the  women  of  other  nations,  but  also  certain 
special  injuries  and  annoyances  invented  and 
practiced  by  Englishmen  alone.  Perhaps  an 
American  notices  this  state  of  affairs  more  quick- 
ly than  other  observers,  because  he  comes  from 
a country  in  which,  according  to  the  judgment 
of  foreign  critics,  the  women  are  treated  too 
well.  But  the  Americans  do  not  beiievo  that 
it  is  possible  to  be  too  kind  to  women.  They 
hold  that,  while  men  may  have  been  created  5t  a 
little  lower  than  the  angels,”  women  were  formed 
upon  a perfect  equality  with  the  celestial  person- 
ages. Nor  is  this  a mere  sentimental  belief, 
as  immaterial  as  French  politeness;  it  is  car- 
ried into  practical  effect  in  a thousand  ways, 
and  to  a great  extent  it  modifies  and  mollifies 
the  habits,  customs,  and  manners  of  the  people. 
The  result  is,  as  our  critics  tell  us,  that  the 
American  women  are  spoiled.  But  in  En- 
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gland  the  case  is  even  worse;  for  here  the 
men  are  spoiled. 

In  this  age  of  vast  educational  experiments 
it  would  be  an  excellent  plan  to  ship  a few 
thousand  Englishmen  to  the  United  States  and 
mrfrry  them  to  American  women,  and  bring  a 
few  thousand  Americans  here  and  many  them  to 
Englishwomen.  The  experiment  would  proba- 
bly be  very  beneficial  to  both  countries  ; but  it 
would  certainly  teach  the  bold  Britons  many 
facts  in  regard  to  women’s  rights  and  wrongs 
of  which  they  are  now  in  happy,  unconscious, 
and  selfish  ignorance.  They  would  discover 
that  in  America  marriage  is  not  simply  a part- 
nership to  which  the  woman  brings  the  most 
cosh-capital,  in  which  6he  does  the  hardest 
work,  and  from  which  she  derives  the  least 
advantages,  as  is  the  case  in  England.  In  the 
United  States  the  husband  is  the  person  who  is 
expected  to  possess  the  money,  or  to  earn  it ; 
and  the  w ife  is  considered  so  precious  and  suf- 
ficient a treasure  as  to  require  no  dowry  but 
her  own  charms,  and  to  deserve  the  life-long 
labors,  sacrifices,  and  protection  of  her  spouse 
without  giving  him  any  other  return  than  her 
existence,  and  as  much  as  she  may  see  fit  of 
her  companionship.  Every  where,  in  public  or 
private,  the  inexorable  rule  is,  Place  cmx  dames. 
The  only  institution  in  which  men  are  still  su- 
preme is  politics ; but  women  are  not  yet  al- 
lowed to  vote  because  the  great  majority  of 
them  do  not  wish  to  vote.  If  they  did  wish  it 
there  would  be  no  party  in  the  United  States 
rash  enough  to  deny  them  the  suffrage. 

The  inferior  position  of  Englishwomen  is  first 
apparent  to  a foreigner  in  a variety  of  little  de- 
tails. Returning  from  an  early-morning  ride, 
he  notices  the  cottages  of  the  working-people 
by  the  road -side.  The  women  are  up  and 
about,  making  the  fires,  carrying  the  coals, 
opening  the  house,  while  the  men  are  still  snor- 
ing soundly.  I should  like  to  see  an  American 
husband  wait  for  his  wife,  or  an  American  son 
for  his  mother,  to  perform  these  matutinal  func- 
tions. If  he  were  not  speedily  bewigged  by 
his  own  better-half,  a more  serious  punishment 
would  be  adjudged  him  by  a vigilance  commit- 
tee of  neighboring  housewives.  Or  breakfast 
is  being  prepared,  and  you  notice  the  women 
buttering  the  bread  so  as  to  save  their  lords  and 
masters  the  slightest  unnecessary  exertion.  An 
American  husband  might  eat  dry  bread  forever 
if  he  were  unwilling  to  butter  it  himself.  Then 
you  catch  sight  of  a woman  on  her  knees  lacing 
or  unlacing  a man’s  boots.  So  menial  a serv- 
ice would  scandalize  the  best  American  wives. 
If  an  Englishman  want  a pipe,  it  is  the  woman 
who  fills  it  and  hands  him  the  light ; if  his  pot 
need  replenishing,  it  is  the  woman  who  procures 
and  pours  out  the  ale ; if  there  be  an  errand  to 
be  done,  it  is  the  woman  who  trots  off  while  the 
man  loafs  or  rests  at  home.  In  short,  English- 
women belonging  to  what  are  called  the  lower 
classes  are  evidently  the  servants  of  the  men, 
while  in  America  the  men  are  as  evidently  the 
servants  of  the  women,  only  that  this  latter  serv- 


ice being  that  of  the  stronger  to  the  weaker, 
□ever  seems  like  servitude,  even  in  the  hum- 
blest families,  but  takes  the  nobler  forms  of 
politeness,  solicitude,  and  duty. 

But  this  sketch  has  darker  tints.  These  low- 
er-class women  not  only  perform  menial  serv- 
ices, but  they  are  treated  far  worse  than  any 
other  servants  in  the  world.  Many  of  them 
are  married  only  in  name.  From  various 
causes,  but  mainly  from  lack  of  education,  the 
marriage  -rites  are  lightly  esteemed  by  these 
poor  women — or  rather  not  by  the  women,  who 
would  give  almost  their  lives  for  honest  mar- 
riage-lines, but  by  their  fathers  and  the  fathers 
of  their  children.  As  among  the  negroes  of 
the  South  before  emancipation,  a man  and 
woman  agree  to  live  together;  their  relatives, 
friends,  and  neighbors  acknowledge  the  im- 
plied relationship  by  calling  the  woman  “Mrs.,** 
and  the  upper  classes  care  nothing  about  it, 
since  it  does  not  immediately  concern  them, 
and  is  pretty  sure  to  provide  another  generation 
of  laborers  for  the  work  of  the  future.  In  the 
South  emancipation  had  . to  be  attended  by  the 
solemnization  of  thousands  of  marriages,  which 
might  have  been  made  in  heaven  years  before, 
but  had  not  been  legally  ratified  on  earth ; and 
so  in  England,  any  genuine  reform  among  the 
lower  orders  will  have  to  be  commenced  by  a 
joint  crusade  of  clergymen  and  teachers — the 
former  for  the  parents,  the  latter  for  the  chil- 
dren. At  present,  all  concerned  accept  the 
situation ; the  unmarried  couples  congratulate 
themselves  upon  having  saved  the  parson’s  fees, 
and  spend  more  than  the  fees  in  drink  to  cele- 
brate their  economy;  and  the  women,  having 
lost  their  virtue,  often  find  themselves  linked 
with  brutes  who  had  no  virtue  of  their  own  to 
lose,  and  who  soon  deprive  them  of  every  com- 
fort in  life. 

Even  when  things  turn  out  better  than  this, 
the  man  never  treats  his  mistress  quite  so  well 
as  he  would  his  wife.  He  feels  that  she  has  no 
hold  upon  him,  while  he  has  every  hold  upon 
her.  The  language  he  uses  to  her  is  colored 
with  this  conscious  superiority.  If  she  offend 
him  he  knocks  her  down  or  beats  her,  and  she 
has  no  redress,  fearing  to  go  to  the  magistrate 
lest  she  should  thereby  lose  a home.  If  she 
be  his  wife  her  tongue  is  tied  quite  as  tightly ; 
for  then  she  is  obliged  to  go  home  to  him  to 
suffer  fresh  brutalities.  I do  not  say  that  all 
the  laboring  class  of  Englishmen  are  drunkards, 
but  the  most  of  them  drink  too  much,  and  they 
drink  a poison  of  which  the  women  feel  the 
dire  effectB.  The  women  drink  also,  and  so- 
ciety countenances  them  in  this  vice.  To  see 
an  English  ale-house  or  gin-palace,  with  the 
women  standing  up  at  the  counter  and  behind 
the  counter,  is  a positive  shock  to  a stranger. 
Nowhere  else  can  you  meet  so  disgusting  a sight, 
so  brutalizing  a custom.  On  the  Continent  wo- 
men are  to  be  seen  sitting  in  caf6s  or  bier-gar- 
tens,  and  sharing  their  light  wine,  coffee,  or 
chocolate  with  male  friends ; but  nowhere  on 
the  Continent  is  there  such  a licensed  Pande- 
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ZDOoiom  u an  English  bar.  In  America  the 
drinking-saloons  are  countless ; but  in  none  of 
them  would  a woman  be  permitted  to  enter  and 
call  for  a drink.  There  is  no  express  law 
against  the  admittance  of  women,  but  there 
is  the  unwritten  law  of  public  opinion  that 
would  punish,  not  only  the  woman  who  in- 
fringed it,  but  the  proprietor  of  the  bar-room 
in  which  such  an  outrage  upon  decency  oc- 
curred. A drunken  woman  is  a rarity  in  every 
other  country ; but  in  England  this  woeful  spec- 
tacle is  as  common  as  the  rain. 

Custom  may  blind  the  eyes  and  deafen  the 
ears  of  Englishmen  to  the  sights  and  sounds 
of  vice  among  women  that  startle  the  foreigner 
at  every  turn ; but  this  monster,  Custom,  is  a 
part  of  the  ill-treatment  of  Englishwomen.  No 
man  has  a right  to  accustom  himself  to  crime. 
Custom  permits  women  to  drink  gin  at  public 
houses  in  the  most  frequented  streets.  Custom 
admits  women,  unattended,  to  the  upper  galler- 
ies of  all  the  theatres.  Custom  permits  prosti- 
tutes to  take  entire  possession  of  the  Hay  mar- 
ket and  its  vicinity  after  ten  ovclock  at  night. 
Custom  opens  dance-houses  and  promenade  con- 
certs for  the  express  accommodation  of  pros- 
titutes, although  the  authorities  w'ho  license 
them  know  that  they  are  simply  places  of  as- 
signation. Custom  sets  apart  certain  districts 
of  London  for  the  residences  of  lewd  women. 
Custom  keeps  open  night-houses,  in  order  that 
prostitutes  may  bo  able  to  get  drunk  after  the 
regular  taverns  have  closed  at  midnight.  Cus- 
tom is  responsible  for  all  this : but  Englishmen 
are  responsible  for  the  custom.  The  police 
and  the  magistrates  are  powerless  to  suppress 
many  acknowledged  haunts  of  vice  in  England, 
because  there  is  no  public  opinion  to  sustain 
them.  Nay,  as  public  opinion  can  not  be  neu- 
tral, it  tacitly  declares  itself  in  favor  of  vice, 
and  forces  the  police  and  the  magistrates  to 
aid  and  abet  the  very  institutions  they  were 
created  to  annihilate.  In  other  countries 
crime  hides  itself  from  the  eyes  of  the  police- 
man and  trembles  at  the  very  name  of  a magis- 
trate. In  England  it  puts  itself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law,  and  transforms  the  law’s  offi- 
cials into  its  own  agents  and  instruments.  The 
police  mount  guard  in  order  that  nobody  may 
interfere  with  the  criminal,  and  the  magistrates 
actnally  assist  him  to  collect  his  infamous  dues  j 
from  his  victims. 

In  Leicester  Square  there  is  a place  called 
the  Judge  and  Jury  Club.  The  authorities 
can  not  be  ignorant  of  its  existence,  for  there 
Finlen,  the  agitator,  used  to  be  employed,  and 
this  fact  has  been  mentioned  both  in  Parlia- 
ment and  the  press.  Besides,  a policeman  po- 
litely pointed  it  oat  to  me  when  I was  seeing 
the  sights  of  London.  The  authorities  know 
also  that  thi9  is  a model-artist  exhibition,  for 
the  fact  is  advertised  liberally.  The  Judge 
and  Jury  part  of  the  business  is  a burlesque  of 
an  English  trial,  in  which  tho  judge,  lawyers, 
and  witnesses  endeavor  to  surpass  each  other 
in  verbal  filth  and  physical  vulgarity ; but  the 


real  attractions  of  the  Clnb  to  its  frequenters 
are  the  display  of  almost  nude  women  in  groups 
upon  the  stage,  and  the  orgies  behind  the  scenes 
after  the  performance.  Yet  this  den,  which 
would  not  be  allowed  to  exist  in  any  other  city, 
is  regularly  licensed  for  the  sale  of  liquors  and 
as  a place  of  amusement.  This  is  an  English 
custom.  In  a prominent  part  of  Holborn,  and 
, in  a*  street  at  the  head  of  the  Haymarket,  are 
two  dancing-saloons,  called  respectively  the  As- 
sembly Rooms  and  the  Argyle  Rooms.  A few 
silly  people  are  sometimes  to  be  seen  dancing  in 
these  rooms ; but  the  object  of  their  existence 
is  to  afford  a rendezvous  for  the  courtesans  of 
London  and  their  admirers,  who  flock  there 
every  evening,  from  ten  o’clock  to  twelve.  Yet 
these  places  are  regularly  licensed,  and  police- 
men, who  know  every  woman  in  the  rooms  to 
be  a courtesan  and  a vagrant,  are  stationed 
there  to  protect  the  premises  and  the  proprie- 
tors. This  is  another  English  custom,  based, 
however,  upon  Continental  models.  In  various 
side-streets  about  Leicester  Square  arc  little 
shops,  with  grated  openings  in  the  doors  and 
porters  standing  without.  To  these  the  courte- 
sans resort  after  their  other  haunts  are  shut, 
and  there  they  can  obtain  a drink,  a supper,  a 
customer,  and,  if  necessary,  a bed.  These  foul 
nests  are  also  regularly  licensed,  and,  indeed, 
have  a special  license  authorizing  them  to  keep 
open  an  hour  later  than  the  taverns — a privi- 
lege which  they  contrive  to  extend  to  any  hour 
they  like.  The  police  are  as  well  acquainted 
with  Rose’s  and  Coney’s  as  with  their  own  sta- 
tion-houses ; they  fully  understand  what  is  go- 
ing on  inside,  and  sometimes  they  make  domi- 
ciliary visits ; but  their  approach  is  announced 
by  a watchful  sentinel,  and  they  conveniently 
argue  that  if  they  see  nobody  there  can  be  no- 
body to  be  seen ; although  half-emptied  glasses 
adorn  the  tables,  hats,  shawls,  and  coats  are 
strewn  about  the  floor,  and  scarcely  whispered 
conversations  are  audible  from  behind  the  op- 
posite doors.  This  is  another  English  custom ; 
and  if  a new  or  overzealous  officer  does  any  thing 
to  disturb  it,  the  magistrate  rebukes  him  the 
next  morning  by  discharging  the  offended  of- 
fender on  his  own  recognizances. 

If,  as  is  universally  admitted,  prostitution  is 
the  worst  fate  that  can  befall  a woman,  then 
those  who  not  only  allow  but  practically  legalize 
prostitution  are  women’s  worst  enemies.  The 
English  are  guilty  of  this  sin.  They  are  more 
guilty,  and  guilty  in  a more  brutal  manner, 
than  any  other  civilized  people.  In  France, 
it  is  true,  prostitutes  are  licensed ; but  they 
are  numbered,  classified,  and  regulated,  like 
convicts ; they  are  restricted  to  certain  houses, 
streets,  and  hours;  they  are  made  to  feel  that 
they  are  odious.  In  Italy,  Spain,  Germany, 

America — in  every  country,  alas  ! — prostitution 
exists;  but  it  is  under  the  rose,  it  is  an  out- 
cast, it  is  hunted  down  whenever  it  shows  itself 
too  conspicuously.  But  the  English  present 
the  prostitutes  with  the  freedom  of  the  city,  as 
if  they  were  honored  guests.  Respectable  peo- 
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pie  are  crowded  off  the  streets  that  room  may 
be  found  for  the  abandoned.  The  tax-payers 
contribute  heavily  and  knowingly  to  the  sup- 
port and  protection  of  the  women  of  the  town. 
Vestries  license  dance-rooms,  cates,  and  other 
resorts  for  the  sole  accommodation  of  the  vi- 
cious, and  householders  who  call  themselves  de- 
cent gladly  come  forward  and  sign  the  applica- 
tions for  such  licenses.  Not  to  London  alone ; but 
to  almost  all  the  cities  and  large  towns  in  Great 
Britain,  these  sentences  apply.  Where  any  re- 
pression is  attempted,  it  is  so  partial  as  to  be 
quite  ineffectual.  But  in  a capital  like  London 
the  nuisance  could  be  abated  in  a week  if  the 
opinion  of  the  people  demanded  its  abatement. 
I remember  the  time  when  Broadway,  New 
York,  was  infested  by  courtesans  to  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  extent  that  the  Haymarket  is  at 
present — that  is  to  say,  it  was  intolerable.  The 
police  determined  to  clear  the  street,  and  they 
proceeded  to  arrest  os  a vagrant  every  woman 
whom  they  knew  to  be  a prostitute,  or  found 
soliciting  gentlemen.  In  a week  the  prisons 
were  full,  and  the  pavements  respectable ; and 
since  then  Broadway  has  never  been  so  badly 
afflicted  with  this  pest.  There  were  certain 
streets  in  New  York,  such  as  Greene  and  Mer- 
cer, almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  satanic 
sisterhood.  The  houses  were  watched  by  the 
'police,  and  green-horns  were  warned  off;  but 
so  soon  as  the  nests  were  thought  to  be  filled 
with  unclean  birds,  a descent  was  made,  and 
the  whole  party,  male  and  female,  caged  in  the 
Tombs.  The  police  of  London  could  deal  with 
the  same  evil  in  the  same  way.  Draw  a cordon 
around  the  vicinity  of  the  Haymarket  at  eleven 
o’clock  any  night,  except  Sunday,  and  four-fifths 
of  the  courtesans  of  London  would  be  in  custody 
before  daylight.  Of  course  no  such  measures — 
and,  in  the  present  state  of  human  nature,  no 
measures  whatever — would  completely  suppress 
prostitution;  but  they  would  prevent  it  from 
daunting  in  the  face  of  the  law,  and  they  would 
acquit  the  English  public  from  the  charge  of 
conniving  at  its  offenses. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  meet  at  Seville  a 
very  learned  and  intelligent  physician,  who  had 
traveled  over  the  world,  visiting  professionally 
all  the  houses  of  ill-fame,  in  order  to  write  a 
’work  upon  the  subject.  The  doctor  assured 
me  that  the  number  of  American  women  whom 
he  had  found  in  such  houses  was  so  inconsider- 
able as  not  to  be  worth  mentioning.  Some- 
times, he  said,  women  would  pretend  to  be 
Americans;  but  upon  examination  confessed 
that  they  were  English,  or  had  been  bom  on 
the  Continent  and  emigrated  to  the  United 
States.  The  stories  he  had  to  tell  of  the  out- 
rages practiced  upon  emigrant  ships  were,  how- 
ever, most  horrible.  In  America,  then,  pros- 
titution lacks  one  most  cruel  phase  which  at 
once  arrests  attention  in  England.  In  the 
United  States  the  fallen  women  are  almost  all 
foreigners;  here  they  are  the  natives  of  the 
country,  the  lost  sisters  of  the  very  women  whom 
you  meet  in  society.  This  is  a terrible  truth, 
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the  causes  and  consequences  of  which  demand 
careful  consideration.  Most  of  the  city  courte- 
sans come,  of  course,  from  the  country.  If  yon 
have  the  heart  to  inquire  as  to  their  anteced- 
ents, you  will  discover  that  many  incidents  of 
rural  life  described  by  Fielding  are  not  yet  ob- 
solete. The  most  of  the  poor  women  have 
been  seduced  by  the  sons  of  well-to-do  people 
in  the  rural  districts — young  squires  and  lord- 
lings  ; boys  home  from  college ; officers  of  the 
army,  and  the  like.  Next  among  the  danger- 
ous classes  rank  the  British  soldiers,  whose  uni- 
forms have  an  irresistible  charm  for  servant- 
girls.  Singularly  enough,  the  young  squires 
and  lordlings  grown  older,  the  boys  out  of  col- 
lege and  studying  law,  medicine,  or  literature, 
and  the  officers  of  the  army  on  town  leave  are 
the  most  reliable  and  liberal  supporters  of  the 
seduced  girls  when  they  have  become  courtesans. 

These  facts  offer  no  good  omen  to  English 
homes.  There  is  a proverb  that  reformed 
rakes  make  the  best  husbands;  but  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  meet  with  your  reformed 
rake.  Generally  he  becomes  more  rakish  the 
longer  he  lives.  He  begins  by  injuring  inno- 
cent women,  and  he  ends  by  associating  with 
the  most  depraved.  You  may  see  him  in  his 
old  age  at  the  lowest  haunts  of  London,  the 
butt  of  the  wromen  who  were  once  his  victims, 
or,  worse  still,  he  may  be  rich  enough  to  main- 
tain such  a seraglio  as  that  pointed  out  to  for- 
eigners in  the  Regent’s  Park,  or  that  in  which 
a certain  nobleman  lives  in  the  country — harems 
that  would  disgrace  Turkey,  where  prostitution 
wears  the  mask  of  polygamy,  or  Utah,  where 
it  calls  itself  religion.  And,  since  I have  men- 
tioned Mormondom,  let  me  recall  the  fact  that 
Brigham  Young’s  satellites  draw  their  supplies 
of  spiritual  wives  from  Great  Britain,  and  that 
the  authorities  here  offer  no  opposition  to  his 
system  of  organized  prostitution,  although  they 
are  fully  aware  of  the  destination  of  the  Mor- 
mon emigrants.  The  United  States  and  En- 
gland must  share  the  blame  of  Mormondom  be- 
tween them — the  former  for  permitting,  the  lat- 
ter for  sustaining,  its  existence.  Bnt  there  are 
Mormon  churches  in  England,  while  there  are 
none  outside  of  Utah  in  America.  Brigham 
Young  would  soon  be  without  a bride  to  “seal” 
if  he  depended  upon  American  women  alone 
for  his  followers. 

Were  it  not  that  the  vices  of  prostitution  and 
adultery  underlie  all  grades  of  English  life,  and 
crop  up  unmistakably  in  all  phases  of  English 
society,  I might  be  excused  from  devoting  so 
much  space  to  the  subject,  for  there  are  nu- 
merous other  wrongs  of  women  which  beseech 
attention.  Englishmen  have  made  the  path 
straight  and  smooth  from  the  cottages  of  the 
lower  classes  to  the  pavements  of  the  towns  and 
the  dark  waters  below  Waterloo  Bridge,  and  at 
every  stage  of  the  journey  they  have  placed 
publicans  to  dull  conscience  and  excite  pas- 
sions, and  officials  to  keep  the  track  clear 
and  plain ; but  that  is  not  the  sum  of  their  of- 
fenses against  women.  Here  are  England, 
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Ireland,  and  Scotland,  constituting  one  coun- 
try, and  ret  in  each  of  these  provinces  the  laws 
of  marriage  are  practicnlly  different ; so  that  a 
woman  may  be  a wife  in  one  province  and  a 
mistress  in  tho  others ; and  a child  may  be  le- 
gitimate or  illegitimate  as  it  happens  to  be  born 
on  this  or  that  side  of  an  imaginary  boundary 
line.  Is  there  any  other  civilized  nation  that 
would  tolerate  such  ah  outrageous  condition  of 
things?  The  House  of  Lords  have  had  the 
whole  subject  before  them  recently  in  the  Yel- 
verton  and  other  suits,  and  in  every  case  they 
have  decided  according  to  law,  but  contrary  to 
justice.  They  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  obey- 
ing the  law ; but  they  are  not  to  bo  pardoned 
for  declining  to  amend  it.  In  Scotland  the 
parents  of  a bastard  can  legitimatize  their  child 
by  marrying  after  its  birth ; in  England  they 
can  not.  Yet  England  and  Scotland  are  said 
to  be  parts  of  one  empire ! A simple  declara- 
tion of  marriage  is  binding  in  one  part  of  the 
country,  but  not  in  another.  Is  that  national 
consistency?  The  cure  for  such  contradictions 
is  so  excessively  simple  that  it  is  impossible  not 
to  wonder  why  it  is  withheld.  In  some  of  the 
border  States  of  America,  where  settlers  had 
preceded  clergymen  and  magistrates,  the  cere- 
mony of  marriage  once  consisted  in  the  couple 
taking  each  othtfr  by  the  hand  and  jumping 
over  a broomstick.  That  was  equivalent  to 
the  old  Gretna  Green  and  present  Scottish  rite. 
When  these  States  were  organized  and  the 
government  legally  formed,  the  question  in  re- 
gard to  such  marriages  came  before  the  Legis- 
latures, and  was  dealt  with  very  sensibly.  Acts 
were  adopted  legalizing  all  informal  marriages 
up  to  a certain  date  after  the  passage  of  the 
laws,  and  there  was  a satisfactory  end  of  the 
matter.  Parliament  has  only  to  vote  a bill  of 
the  same  character,  with  a clause  setting  forth 
the  legal  mode  of  marriage  hereafter,  and  this 
whole  problem,  which  has  vexed  so  many  minds, 
will  be  summarily  settled  upon  a backwoods 
precedent.  Whatever  touches  her  marriage  and 
her  children  must  always  touch  most  keenly 
the  heart  of  a woman,  and  so  long  as  these 
anomalies  in  the  laws  exist,  and  so  long  as  the 
law  of  primogeniture  benefits  the  eldest  son  at 
the  expense  of  his  brothers,  sisters,  and  mother, 
so  long  will  Englishmen  be  open  to  the  charge 
of  deliberate  legislative  cruelty  toward  women. 

Of  grosser  kinds  of  cruelty,  such  as  wife- 
beating, wife-kicking,  and  wife-murder,  En- 
glishmen appear  to  have  almost  the  monopoly. 
It  is  sickening  to  read  in  the  police  reports  of 
the  daily  papers  the  records  of  those  crimes 
against  the  persons  of  women  which  disfigure 
the  current  annals  of  England.  Taking  a pa- 
per at  random  from  the  file  before  me,  I find 
that  the  reports  open  with  three  attempts  at 
picking  pockets ; then  comes  a rape  case ; then 
a woman  robbed  with  violence ; then  a woman 
thrown  ont  of  a window ; then  a woman  beaten 
to  death ; then  a woman  poisoned.  Better  all 
the  stabbing  and  shooting  affrays  between  men 
in  the  United  States  than  these  continual  as- 
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saults  upon  women  in  a country  where  every 
common  man  professes  to  know  how  to  use  his 
fists — but  prefers  his  teeth  or  his  boots — and 
every  ruffian  displays  his  knowledge  of  “the 
manly  art”  by  hitting  some  defenseless  woman 
with  a club  or  an  axe.  Englishmen  are  con- 
scious of  their  superiority  over  “ the  fiery  French- 
men, the  stupid  Germans,  the  assassinating  Ital- 
ians, the  dumfounded  Spaniards,  and  the  row- 
dy Americans,”  to  use  Mr.  Roebuck's  elegant 
adjectives ; but  if  any  of  these  barbarians  heard 
a woman’s  voice  exclaiming,  “Don’t  kick  me 
any  more,  please,  Bill  ! I’ll  do  all  you  want 
if  you  won't  kick  me  any  more!”  I would  not 
insure  Bill’s  life  for  a farthing.  But  in  civil- 
ized England  a crowd  recently  heard  these 
cries,  and  waited  patiently  outside  till  Bill  had 
kicked  his  woman  into  eternity.  Still,  as  I 
have  before  hinted,  there  are  injuries  which 
torture  women  more  crucially  than  black  eyes 
or  slit  throats.  Like  the  old  Christians,  they 
care  less  for  wounds  which  kill  the  body  than 
for  those  which  kill  the  soul.  I am  often  sur- 
prised, however,  that  they  bear  physical  wrongs 
so  patiently.  Elsewhere  women  sometimes  kill 
or  horsewhip  their  seducers ; in  England  they 
quietly  go  upon  the  town,  and  send  their  chil- 
dren to  “baby-farmers”  to  be  starved.  At 
Milwaukie  recently  an  English  laborer  attempt- 
ed to  beat  his  sick  wife  one  Sunday  afternoon. 

He  had  an  easy  antagonist  by  his  own  fireside; 
but  suddenly  the  door  was  burst  open,  and  in 
walked  a dozen  Irish  viragos,  who  thumped 
him  with  mops  and  pokers  until  he  cried  for 
mercy  and  swo»e  that  he  would  never  molest 
his  wife  again.  In  America,  too,  women  have 
coolly  sacked  the  grog-shop  that  was  ruining 
their  husbands,  ponring  the  liquors  into  the 
streets  and  threatening  the  landlord  with  tar 
and  feathers  if  he  complained.  Are  English- 
women less  brave  at  home  than  across  the 
seas  ? Is  there  no  heroism  in  the  breasts  that 
have  suckled  so  many  heroes  ? One  good  ex- 
ample of  extempore  justice,  with  only  Judge 
Lynch  on  the  bench,  would  be  worth  a dozen 
tardy  convictions  and  merciful  sentences  before 
the  stipendiary  magistrates. 

More  real  progress  in  what  is  termed  the 
woman’s  rights  movement  has  been  made  in 
England  than  in  America,  although  the  agita- 
tion commenced  in  the  United  States,  and  has 
been  very  strenuously  pressed  upon  public  at- 
tention for  several  years  by  a small  body  of  wo- 
men and  two  or  three  fanatical  men.  Nothing 
approaching  the  very  close  vote  in  the  House  of 
Commons  last  session  upon  the  question  of  giv- 
ing women  the  suffrage  has  ever  been  achieved 
in  America,  nor  have  American  women  ever 
succeeded  in  getting  their  names  placed  on  the 
registry  snbject  to  the  revision  of  the  lists,  nor 
has  any  American  body  so  learned  and  influen- 
tial as  the  British  Association  ever  permitted  a 
woman  to  read  such  a paper  as  that  with  which 
Miss  Becker  has  just  caused  so  decided  a sen- 
sation in  England.  If  Miss  Becker — who  has 
a happy  knack  of  substituting  words  for  argu-  ^ 
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ments — would  only  convince  the  women  that 
they  desire  the  suffrage,  she  would  be  doing 
more  practical  work  than  in  endeavoring  to 
convince  the  men  that  women  ought  to  have 
the  right  to  vote.  To  give  Englishwomen  the 
suffrage  would  only  increase  their  responsibili- 
ties, and  they  have  enough  responsibilities  al- 
ready. What  they  urgently  require  is  some 
profit  from  their  present  toils,  some  protection 
against  their  present  lords.  Miss  Becker  wish- 
es them  to  jump  up  to  the  summit  of  their 
rights,  and  then  come  down  the  legislative  lad- 
der step  by  step.  Is  it  not  better  to  climb  up 
the  ladder  ? The  bill  to  grant  married  women 
the  right  to  hold  and  dispose  of  their  own  prop- 
erty and  earnings  is  vastly  more  important  to 
women  than  the  right  of  suffrage.  Such  a law 
has  been  passed  in  America  and  in  France ; it 
operates  admirably ; there  is  no  trouble  what- 
ever about  it,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  adopted  in  England.  Many 
English  wives  are  the  bread-winners;  they 
support  their  husbands  instead  of  being  sup- 
ported ; they  have  independent  incomes  which, 
if  put  into  the  savings-bank,  would  furnish  them 
with  a fund  for  old  age  or  for  the  education 
of  their  children;  but  earnings,  income,  and 
savings  are  all  at  the  mercy  of  drunken,  dis- 
solute, spendthrift,  or  thoughtless  husbands. 
How  would  the  right  to  vote  remedy  that? 
Would  the  women  return  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment pledged  to  vote  for  the  necessary  bill? 
Well,  they  can  do  that  now.  They  take  a 
more  active  interest  in  the  elections  than  the 
women  of  any  other  nation ; aid  that  their  in- 
fluence is  feared  is  evident  from  the  readiness 
of  politicians  to  declare  in  favor  of  woman  suf- 
frage. Instead  of  this  impractical  question, 
let  the  ladies  catechise  the  candidates  in  rela- 
tion to  a Woman’s  Property  Bill,  and  some- 
thing substantial  will  be  secured.  Thousands 
of  women,  from  the  wives  of  small  tradesmen 
— who  are  really  the  active  partners,  while  their 
husbands  are  only  the  sleeping  partners,  in  the 
business — to  the  wives  of  aristocrats  of  the 
bluest  blood — who  have  brought  their  hus- 
bands the  money  with  which  to  sustain  mean- 
ingless titles — would  be  deeply  interested  in 
such  a canvass,  profoundly  indifferent  as  they 
now  are  to  Mr.  Mill’s  chop-logic  and  Miss 
Becker’s  sophistical  paraphrases.  If  the  wo- 
men of  England  or  America  were  polled  to- 
day, not  one  in  a thousand  would  be  in  favor 
of  woman  suffrage.  Let  the  reader  think  over 
the  list  of  his  female  acquaintances.  If  he 
know  one  who  wants  to  vote  for  a Member  of 
Parliament,  unless  some  of  her  relatives  be 
candidates,  he  is  fortunate  in  strong-minded 
friends.  True  women  entertain  no  ambition 
to  become  half-and-half  men — political  mer- 
maids, social  hermaphrodites,  an  anomalous 
variety  of  “the  sex  called  man.”  I intend  no 
discourtesy  to  Miss  Becker ; but  had  she  been 
Mrs.  Becker  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  British 
Association  would  have  been  favored  with  her 
curious  theories  upon  women’s  rights. 


Finally,  I am  compelled  to  reprobate  the  loose 
manner  in  which  Englishmen  think  of  and  speak 
about  women.  They  have  a bad  habit  of  tell- 
ing gross  stories  over  their  wine,  and  often  sul- 
ly a reputation  by  an  innuendo  or  destroy  it  by 
an  apt  monosyllable.  With  all  their  faults  of 
morals  the  French  are  more  merciful,  the  Amer- 
icans more  just.  A Frenchman  damns  a wo- 
man’s reputation  upon  a syllogism.  He  says, 
“All  women  are  bad ; this  person  is  a woman ; 
therefore  she  must  be  bad ;”  but  that  kind  of 
wholesale  scandal  passes  as  a skeptical  joke, 
hurts  nobody,  and  lets  its  object  escape.  An 
American  says,  “I  believe  what  I saw ;”  and  his 
judgment,  although  decisive,  harms  only  those 
whom  he  has  detected.  An  Englishman  says, 
“They  tell  me  that  So-and-so  is  queer;”  or, 
“ I have  it  from  Smith  that,  ” etc.  These  are  the 
slanders  that  damage  women.  What  a picture 
could  the  artist  of  the  Saturday  Review  paint  if 
he  wpuld  hang  the  “ Man  of  the  Period”  along- 
side of  his  “ Girl  of  the  Period  I”  I was  fairly 
amazed  at  some  of  the  English  comments  upon 
the  remarkable  article  whose  title  I have  just 
quoted.  It  was  as  if  every  man  whose  tongue 
had  been  loudest  against  women  rushed  into 
print  to  declare  his  indignation  that  another 
person  should  write  what  he  had  himself  often 
said.  Writers  who  were  avowedly  more  familiar 
with  the  cottages  of  St.  John’s  Wood  than  with 
their  own  lodgings  shuddered  with  an  appar- 
ently holy  horror  that  the  name  of  that  locality 
should  be  printed.  Persons  from  whose  lips 
I had  often  heard  the  broadest  blasphemies 
against  the  fair  sex  suddenly  sallied  forth  as 
the  self-appointed  champions  of  woman,  and 
slashed  away  so  vehemently  that  I at  first  be- 
lieved they  were  in  earnest.  Men  who  had 
repeatedly  boasted  of  their  amours  with  veiled 
but  hitherto  virtuous  ladies  of  the  aristocracy 
hoarsely  declared  that  the  purity  of  the  maid- 
ens of  the  period  was  unimpeachable,  and  fran- 
tically denounced  as  a foul  slanderer  the  “ titled 
lady”  who  had  contributed  that  disgraceful  ar- 
ticle to  the  Saturday  Review . Amidst  the  cho- 
rus of  honest  indignation — sincere,  doubtless, 
and  perfectly  natural  under  the  circumstances 
— these  discordant  notes  jarred  most  inharmo- 
niously.  Soon  after  my  arrival  in  England,  at 
a table  where  all  the  company  were  gentlemen 
by  rank  or  position,  there  were  constant  refer- 
ences  to  and  jokes  about  “ Mrs.  Brown.”  Con- 
founding her  with  Arthur  Sketchley’s  heroine 
in  Fun , I lost  the  point  of  all  the  witty  sayings, 
and  should  have  remained  in  blissfnl  ignorance 
throughout  the  dinner  had  not  my  host  kindly 
informed  me  that  “Mrs.  Brown”  was  an  En- 
glish synonym  for  the  Queen.  Then  came 
out  all  the  stupid  scandal  about  her  Majesty’s 
Highland  servant  — scandal  which  gave  one 
leading  comic  paper  the  materials  for  a tra Yes- 
tie  of  the  Court  Circular , which  furnished  an- 
other comic  paper  with  the  subject  for  a car- 
toon that  decided  its  success,  and  which  has 
now  been  worn  threadbare  by  repeated  hand- 
ling in  all  sorts  of  circles.  I have  been  told 
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that  the  Queen  was  not  allowed  to  hold  a re- 
view in  Hyde  Park,  because  Lord  Derby  and  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  objected  to  John  Brown's 
presence ; that  the  Prince  of  Wales  took  a spe- 
cial train  for  Osborne  to  remonstrate  with  his 
royal  mother  when  the  Tomahawk's  “Brown 
Study”  was  published ; that  the  Queen  was  in- 
sane, and  John  Brown  was  her  keeper ; that  the 
Queen  was  a spiritualist,  and  John  Brown  was 
her  medium — in  a word,  a hundred  stories,  each 
more  absurd  than  the  other,  and  all  vouched  for 
by  men  of  considerable  station  and  authority, 
who  ought  to  have  known  better  than  to  mys- 
tify a poor  foreigner  upon  such  a subject.  Take 
this  one  illustrious  instance  of  Englishmen’s 
careless  slanders,  in  lieu  of  scores  of  others,  not 
so  public,  which  might  be  adduced  to  substan- 
tiate my  text.  There  arc  so  many  dinner-par- 
ties in  England  that  new  subjects  of  conversa- 
tion are  exceedingly  scarce  and  in  great  de- 
mand ; but  this  is  no  excuse  for  laying  a wo- 
man’s reputation  on  the  table,  to  be  hacked  and 
marred  by  amateur  dissectors,  so  soon  as  the  la- 
dies leave  the  room.  In  this  respect  a social 
reformation  is  sadly  needed ; but  when  English- 
men do  not  scruple  to  sully  the  fair  fame  of  their 
Queen,  which  is  considered  perfectly  stainless 
in  every  foreign  land,  they  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected to  spare  that  of  any  other  woman. 


THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  A RE- 
FORMED PLANCHETTIST. 

I AM  not  wicked;  at  the  worst  I am  but 
weak. 

Never  have  I deceived  others  for  my  own 
profit,  nor  lent  myself,  even  constructively,  to 
a fraud,  however  specious,  which  by  any  perad- 
venture  might  turn  to  my  material  account. 
The  only  cheats  which  I remember  to  have 
practiced  previous  to  my  Planchettism  were 
done  for  amusement’s  sake  alone,  when  friends 
insisted  on  being  tricked,  and  refused  to  be 
comforted  if  they  were  not.  Under  this  cate- 
gory of  innocent  impostures  I place  the  swal- 
lowing of  a carving-knife,  and  drawing  it  forth 
thereafter  with  much  flourish  from  your  left 
ear;  putting  a penny  on  the  crown  of  your 
bead  and  driving  it  by  a smart  blow  down  and 
through  your  body  into  one  of  your  boots ; pre- 
tending to  be  pleased  with  a story  or  a casual 
caller  when  really  you  are  bored ; and  the  like. 
In  similar  manner  each  of  us  may  confess  to 
have  told  great  lies ; for  the  delectation  of  little 
children,  for  instance,  inventing  tales  of  giants 
and  good  men  that  never  lived  ; building  up  on 
such  chimerical  foundations  gorgeous  super- 
structures of  heroism  and  happiness  which  nev- 
er bad  place  in  this  world.  There  you  have  an 
inkling  of  my  shortest  comings  and  most  fla- 
grant tergiversations  until  the  time  that  I 
fledged  out  as  a Planchettist. 

I thus  premise  because  I have  no  desire  to 
dispute  the  bad  pre-eminence  of  wickedness 
with  any  of  my  fellow -creatures,  no  ambition 
to  be  made  the  objective  point  of  a special  mis- 
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sion  in  my  now  state  of  health.  Fully  con- 
scious of  the  obliquity  to  which  I weakly  be- 
came committed,  I am  willing  to  atone,  so  far 
as  in  me  lies,  by  the  following  frank  confes- 
sions. But,  while  content,  even  glad,  to  serve 
as  a beacon  (or  deacon)  light  to  others,  I can 
not  consent  to  be  made  an  exhibition  of. 

4 4 How  did  I become  a Planchettist  ?”  Hoav 
does  a man  become  committed  to  any  evil  ca- 
reer? Insensibly  and  by  degrees,  of  course. 

No  man  clothes  himself  at  once  with  the  full 
measure  of  guilt,  as  he  would  put  on  a ready- 
made garment.  There  are  gentle  gradations 
in  all  iniquity.  Is  it  probable  that  Mr.  Tupper 
contemplated  eructation  in  volumes  when  first 
he  began  to  platitudinize,  or  that  Nero  had  the 
conflagration  of  Rome  in  his  mind’s  eye  when 
he  purchased  a Cremona  and  learned  to  fiddle  ? 

Certainly  when  first  I laid  confiding  and  caress- 
ing hands  on  the  smooth  and  shining  back  of 
Planchette,  I had  no  idea  of  the  dark  path  of 
deception  on  which  that  three-legged  monster 
would  drag  me,  of  the  depths  of  turpitude  into 
which  I thereby  pledged  myself  to  plunge. 

But  perhaps  if  I begin  at  the  beginning  I 
shall  the  sooner  get  through.  Therefore  let 
me  take  up  the  thread  of  events  as  first  reveal- 
ed (or  raveled),  and  follow  it  out  to  its  natural 
culmination  in  crime  and  confusion. 

Having  occasion  for  6ome  alterations  in  the 
model  of  an  astronomical  invention  I was  per- 
fecting, I betook  myself  to  the  shop  of  a maker 
of  mathematical  instruments  (and  tinker  gener- 
ally) ; who  had  already  failed  to  work  out  sever- 
al brilliant  ideas  of  mine — a fellow  possessed  of 
much  talent  in  that  way. 

44  Fritz,”  quoth  I,  44 1 want  these  wheels  cut 
down  to  half  their  present  size  and  renum- 
bered; that  spring  taken  out,  shortened,  and 
given  a different  bearing;  and  the  discs,  or 
outer  plates,  and  wood- work,  silvered,  gilded, 
and  varnished.  I’m  in  a hurry,  and  must  have 
it  in  an  hour.” 

I always  am  in  a hurry  in  cases  of  the  kind, 
for  it  is  the  height  of  indiscretion  to  confess  to 
the  ingenious  mechanic  that  no  special  dispatch 
is  required,  permitting  him  to  do  things  44  in 
his  own  time.”  What  is  “time”  to  him  may 
be  eternity  to  you. 

44  Not  in  a veek,”  he  made  answer. 

This  was  unexpected.  Usually  this  nimble 
artisan  was  not  overdriven  with  work,  and  the 
smallest  jobs  were  thankfully  received.  Now 
he  was  full  of  business,  independent,  and  of 
course  disposed  to  be  curt  and  rather  imperti- 
nent. A week  was  out  of  the  question.  What 
would  become  of  the  bud,  moon,  and  planets 
all  that  while  ? So  I replied  that  such  a delay 
was  not  to  be  thought  of — the  solar  system 
could  not  be  trifled  with — and  that  I should  be 
compelled  to  trust  myself  and  it  to  the  hands  of 
some  workman,  less  skillful,  perhaps,  but  more 
mindful  of  the  interests  of  early  benefactors.  *It  - 
is  always  well  to  take  high  moral  ground  on  snch 
occasions.  But  I had  the  curiosity  to  ask  what 
he  was  making  that  busied  him  so. 
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“Bentagraph  wheels,”  he  said. 

Well,  I left  his  shop  and  went  on  a voyage  of 
discovery  among  artificers  in  brass  and  workers 
in  wood ; but  with  the  most  indifferent  success. 
Very  few  could  comprehend  the  machine  at  all ; 
to  the  beautiful  intricacies  of  its  wheels  and  re- 
volving discs  most  of  them  were  blind  as  owls 
to  the  sun.  One  to  whom  I applied  said  he  did 
nothing  in  the  circular-saw  business;  another 
informed  me  that  I’d  find  a maker  and  mender 
of  music -boxes  somewhere  in  Maiden  Lane. 
The  few  who  could  make  head  or  tail  of  the 
machine  mentioned  in  the  outset  that  a cash 
deposit  on  work  was  always  expected  of  stran- 
gers, and  this  of  course  cut  off  further  conversa- 
tion. So  at  the  end  of  the  week  I again  sought 
Fritz. 

But  he  now  could  not  work  me  the  desired 
alterations  inside  of  a month;  he  was  still 
making  pentagraph  wheels. 

It  seemed  strange  to  me  that  there  should  be 
so  sudden  demand  for  such  wheels,  the  instru- 
ment itself  being  not  extensively  used ; and  I 
asked  what  they  were  for. 

“To  put  on  a writing-machine,”  he  said; 
“something  newly  invented.” 

Ah,  thought  I,  a writing-machine ; here,  then, 
is  an  invention  nearly  as  important  as  mine,  and 
more  adapted,  perhaps,  to  the  popular  need. 
Horace  Greeley  will  want  one;  Sara  Bowles 
must  be  supplied ; and  I called  to  mind  a host 
of  other  eminent  caligraphists  whose  pleasure 
in  the  invention  would  only  be  equaled  by  that 
of  the  miserable  creatures  who  are  obliged  to 
read  their  manuscripts.  I inquired  where  the 
machines  were  to  be  seen,  and  very  soon  there- 
after was  on  my  way  to  the  store  of  a well-known 
and  urbane  dealer  in  stationery,  writing-desks, 
and  other  portable  property. 

On  entering  I inquired  for  a writing-machine. 

“A  what,  Sir?” 

I explained,  and  gave  my  authority  for  sup- 
posing there  was  such  a thing  extant  and  there 
for  sale. 

“ Oh,  Planchette ; yes,  yes,  Sir.  Please  step 
this  way;”  and  I was  ushered  to  the  back  part 
of  the  store. 

There  I found  Planchette  lying  in  wait  for 
whom  he  might  devour.  He  was  a brown- 
looking little  familiar,  made  of  wood,  and 
mounted  on  two  pentagraph  wheels,  a lead- 
pencil  forming  his  third  leg ; he  looked  as  if  he 
might  bite,  and  had  an  uncanny  air  About  him 
generally.  Inquiring,  What  is  this  mystery? 
I was  informed  that  on  two  persons  placing 
their  hands  upon  the  fellow’s  back,  and  a ques- 
tion being  asked,  he  would  soon  begin  to  wrig- 
gle about  (like  a crab  in  the  sand),  and  write 
an  intelligible  if  not  an  intelligent  answer  with 
his  plumbaginous  tail. 

In  response  to  my  look  of  incredulity  came 
4 an  invitation  to  put  my  hands  on  with  the  young 
,man  of  the  store.  I did  so,  and  asked  the  time 
of  .'day. 

“ Five  minutes  past  four,”  was  written.  This, 
however,  did  not  much  surprise  me,  as  there 
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was  a clock  on  the  wall,  visible  to  my  fellow- 
operator  as  well  as  to  Planchette. 

Other  persons — mostly  ladies — came  in  to 
purchase  Blanchettes.  (There  was  an  immense 
rush  for  them,  and  I understood  how  the  whole 
town  came  to  be  making  pentagraph  wheels.) 
While  they  were  being  waited  on  I amused  my- 
self by  reading  a descriptive  pamphlet,  repub- 
lished from  an  article  in  some  English  period- 
ical. This  related  so  many  man-els  of  the 
thing  that  my  curiosity  became  excited  to  ex- 
periment with  one  at  my  leisure ; but  still  so 
incredulous  was  I of  the  powers  imputed  to  it* 
that  I scarcely  felt  like  purchasing  one  out  and 
out.  However,  a compromise  was  finally  reach- 
ed by  my  making  a deposit  of  the  price,  with 
the  proviso  that  if  it  failed  to  write  things  my’ 
money  should  be  returned. 

A label  on  Planchette’s  belly  set  forth  tho 
most  favorable  conditions  of  getting  its  back  up 
to  the  work  ahead.  It  was  advised  that  the 
operators  be  “ of  opposite  sexes,  if  possible,  and 
of  different  complexions.”  Not  deeming  it  im- 
possible to  find  an  opposite  in  sex  to  aid  in  the 
investigations,  I started  off  with  Blanchette  un- 
der my  arm.  I must  confess  that  I was  not 
altogether  at  my  ease  w-hile  carrying  him  thus, 
for  if  all  the  pamphlet  set  forth  were  true,  there 
certainly  was  something  impish,  if  not  demoni- 
acal, about  the  fellow’.  I fancied  that  he  squirm- 
ed in  my  embrace,  and  I knew  not  but  that  in 
another  moment  he  might  be  tearing  with  teeth 
and  claws  at  my  vitals.  I thought  of  the  Spar- 
tan boy  and  his  fox.  But  I bore  him  bravely 
on,  and  once  at  hcflne  took  care  to  guard  against 
his  escape  or  any  untoward  demonstration  by 
locking  him  securely  into  an  oaken  clothes-press. 

That  evening  I went  out  to  call,  taking  Blan- 
chette with  me.  It  was  a lady  exactly  my  op- 
posite, not  only  in  complexion,  but  (I  regret  to 
say)  in  disposition,  whom  we  went  to  see ; and 
I said  to  myself  that  now,  if  ever,  some  remark- 
ably quick  stepping  would  be  done  by  this  fan- 
tastic courser.  The  lady  at  first  thought  I had 
brought  her  a new-fangled  cribbage-board ; but 
I explained,  and  with  some  fear  and  trembling 
(she  had  rend  the  pamphlet  meanwhile)  we  placed 
our  hands  as  directed,  and  waited  events.  For 
a full  hour  we  sat,  but  beyond  a few  false  starts 
and  convulsive  w-riggles,  caused  by  our  nervous 
tremors,  there  w-as  no  movement  on  its  part. 
Questions  the  easiest  of  solution  we  asked,  but 
no  answer  came.  Did  it  rain  ? (it  was  rain- 
ing) ; what  time  was  it?  (there  stood  the  clock); 
we  asked  it  every  thing,  except,  perhaps,  would 
saltpetre  explode ; but  it  stood  still,  obstinate 
as  a mule.  Others  came  in  presently — of  op- 
posite sexes  and  complexions — and  they  tried 
their  hands,  with  equal  powerlessness  to  pro- 
duce any  satisfactory  result.  In  short,  owing 
to  the  refractory  behavior  of  Blanchette,  we 
spent  a very  stupid  evening,  staring  and  blink- 
ing into  each  other’s  eyes  over  his  back ; and 
when  I packed  him  off  home  that  evening  it 
was  with  a full  resolve  to  never  again  introduce 
him  into  good  society. 
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Next  morning  on  my  way  down  town  I dropped 
in  at  the  Planchette  depot,  and  reported  the 
failure  of  my  experiment,  by  way  of  preparing 
the  proprietor  to  receive  an  addition  of  one  to 
his  stock.  That  gentleman,  however,  assured 
me  that  I would  yet  find  some  one  for  whom 
Planchette  would  write ; that  he  would  return 
the  money  (And  he  did,  there  and  then),  but  he 
really  wished  I would  keep  the  board,  and  see 
what  came  of  it.  This  w as  fair  enough,  no  ex- 
traordinary risk  was  involved,  and  I accepted 
the  terms,  m 

That  evening  I was  out  visiting  again,  and 
happened  to  mention  Planchette.  The  ladies 
present  became  so  much  interested  (in  what  the 
pamphlet  said  of  him ; I denounced  him  un- 
measuredly),  and  expressed  so  much  faith  in 
his  good  behavior  in  proper  hands,  that  I sent 
for  him  to  be  brought  into  the  presence,  will- 
ing to  give  him  a chance  of  redeeming  his  rep- 
utation. 

He  was  brought  and  planted  on  the  table, 
with  a large  sheet  of  paper  to  make  it  easy  for 
his  feet.  Scarcely  had  their  hands  touched 
him  when  off  he  started  like  a mud-turtle  (of 
which  he  was  the  mild  simulacrum)  with  a coal 
of  fire  on  its  back.  He  raced  round  like  a quar- 
ter-horse, describing  the  most  eccentric  curves 
and  angles,  writing  names,  and  occasionally 
lashing  out  with  his  legs  as  though  he  had  just 
found  them.  Fresh  from  pasture,  he  evidently 
for  the  first  time  felt  his  oats.  So  comical  was 
it  all  that  for  the  life  of  me  I could  not  forbear 
laughing,  which  rather  provoked  one  of  the  la- 
dies, who  inclined  to  take  the  thing  in  quite  se- 
rious part. 

At  first  starting  off  it  scribbled  scriptural 
texts  glibly;  but  when  asked  what  influence 
moved  it,  wrote  u Humbug.1*  This  flippant  an- 
swer was  attributed  to  the  malign  inspiration 
of  my  mirth,  and  I was  soundly  rated  therefor ; 
hut  while  the  chiding  was  going  on  it  got  an 
idea  of  its  own,  and  wrote  “ Nonsense.’*  There- 
upon my  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  I 
was  visibly  reproved  by  some  unseen  disciplina- 
rian, to  which  suggestion  I replied  that  it  was 
not  quite  clear  to  my  mind  that  I was  the  per- 
son admonished,  and  counseled  that  the  ques- 
tion be  put  to  Planchette. 

Asked  who  was  talking  nonsense,  the  sensible 
hoard  (or  Faculty)  at  once  wrote  the  name  of 
the  lady  who  was  taking  me  to  task. 

Asked  who  was  the  most  nonsensical  person 
in  the  room,  it  wrote  the  name  of  a little  girl 
wieep  in  the  adjoining  apartment — who,  how- 
ler, so  far  from  being  sillier  than  any  person 
tn  the  room,  would  really  have  merited  being 
written  down  as  the  brightest  of  all,  had  she 
been  present.  Probably  she  was  “picked  upon” 
fecause  absent  and  asleep.  This  trait  and  sim- 
ilar ones  show  conclusively  that  Planchette*s  is 
the  feminine  gender;  I treat  it  indifferently  as 
Ina*cnline  and  neuter  for  convenience’s  sake. 

A note  was  brought  me  relative  to  the  post- 
ponement of  a little  party  which  was  on  the 
tapis.  I pat  it  in  my  pocket.  Planchette  was 


asked  what  M.  Toile  d’Araignee  had  in  his 
pocket.  The  wretch  wrote,  “A  love-letter,” 
which  necessitated  my  reading  the  message 
aloud,  in  order  to  clear  myself  from  a base  and 
unworthy  suspicion. 

And  so  on  the  evening  through,  by  no  acci- 
dent hitting  the  truth  in  any  answer,  until,  when 
breaking-up  time  came,  the  question  was  asked : 
“ Now,  Planchette,  after  all  this  frippery,  what 
serious,  earnest  message  have  you  for  us  to  re- 
tire on  ?’* 

“ Do  not  believe  in  this,**  it  wrote,  smoothly 
as  could  one  of  those  chaps  who  hang  round 
hotels  doing  your  name  in  fine  Italian  charac- 
ters on  visiting-cards  for  a living. 

I was  staggered  in  my  disbelief — nay,  more, 
I was  all  but  convinced.  The  answers  given, 
thongh  wide  of  the  truth,  were  in  all  cases  the 
very  replies  which  one  would  suppose  the  opera- 
tors would  not  write  if  they  had  their  way  about 
it.  /was  the  one  to  be  rapped  over  the  knuckles 
and  reprimanded  for  nonsense  if  “larks”  was 
the  game;  and  “Don't  believe  in  this”  was 
scarcely  the  message  that  would  be  chosen  to 
convince  a skeptic — at  least  it  so  seemed  at 
first  thought. 

I didn’t  feel  quite  easy  at  having  Planchette 
for  a room-fellow  that  night.  I started  several 
times,  expecting  to  find  him  scratching  about 
and  endeavoring  to.  climb  into  bed  with  me.  I 
would  rather  have  taken  up  with  a bug. 

Should  a man  share  his  bed  with  his  hoard, 
after  making  it  a point  all  his  life  to  never  take 
the  two  together  ? 

The  mania  spread,  and  the  air  became  full 
of  Planchettes.  Wherever  you  went  a board 
was  brought  out  as  soon  as  the  lamps  were  lit ; 
the  soft  blandishments  of  music  gave  place  to 
its  presence,  and  conversation  ceased.  The 
baleful  dissipation  became  universal.  Strange- 
ly enough,  however,  though  the  thing  would 
write  for  others,  it  would  not  for  the  lady  to 
whom  I first  introduced  it  and  me.  It  seemed 
as  though  it  owed  me  a grudge  for  taking  it  out 
on  that  occasion  in  the  rain.  With  one  or  two 
of  her  acquaintance  she  would  put  her  hands 
on,  and  it  walked  the  table  like  a thing  of  life ; 
hut  for  me  it  wouldn’t  stir  a peg.  Though  wc 
sat  dumbly  for  hours,  mutely,  almost  prayer- 
fully, invoking  the  mesmeric  influences,  until 
oar  arms  were  nearly  paralyzed  by  the  inaction, 
never  a line  would  the  pencil  trace.  This  puz- 
zled me,  for  it  was  my  strong  impression  that 
we  had  about  as  much  snap  and  spirituality 
about  us  as  most  folks.  As  for  me  individual- 
ly, if  I put  hands  on  with  another  it  would 
either  not  move  at  oil,  or  else  in  a disgustingly 
feeble  manner,  suggestive  of  weak  joints.  At 
last  I declined  to  make  any  further  attempts 
(feeling  rather  mortified  at  my  frequent  fail- 
ures, if  the  truth  must  he  told).  One  evening, 
however,  a distinguished  Planchettist  being 
present,  under  whose  hands  the  hoard  was  gal- 
loping about  like  mad,  I thought  I saw  a key 
to  the  situation.  For  experiment’s  sake  I re- 
quested the  lady  who  was  seated  with  him  to 
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let  me  make  one  final  trial.  She  assented,  and 
gave  me  her  place.  The  other  party  seemed 
not  overdelighted  at  the  change  (not  unnatu- 
ral perhaps),  but  made  no  objections.  Plan- 
chette  was  dumb  under  the  infliction  for  a mo- 
ment, but  at  length  began  weakly  to  discourse. 
My  hands  are  not  as  light  as  a lady's,  and  I was 
determined  that  if  physical  force  were  used  I 
would  compel  the  exertion  of  sufficient  to  be 
visible.  Before  the  first  sentence  was  written 
I was  satisfied — the  thing  had  written  its  own 
sentence,  in  my  mind,  so  far  as  any  claim  upon 
the  credulity  of  mankind  was  concerned.  The 
working  of  the  digital  muscles  was  palpable, 
and  it  w^as  plainly  to  be  seen  that,  instead  of  en- 
deavoring to  get  away  from  under  the  opera- 
tor’s fingers,  as  would  have  been  the  case  were 
the  motion  in  the  board,  it  simply  followed  their 
guidance,  or  took  the  line  in  which  it  was  driv- 
en. Planchette  stood  revealed  to  me  as  a very 
tame  monster  after  all. 

Theretofore  in  discussions  with  a few  unbe- 
lievers of  my  acquaintance,  who  scouted  my 
credulity  in  believing  that  any  thing  else  than 
trickery  underlaid  the  Planchettic  cipher,  I 
waxed  quite  wroth,  and  denounced  them  as 
idiots.  Evening  after  evening  I had  sat  (like 
a bump  on  a log)  while  the  fiery,  untamed  steed, 
manipulated  by  others,  went  careering  on  its 
three  legs  over  realms  of  thought  and  reams  of 
paper,  furnishing  a fund  of  amusement  for  whole 
households.  On  those  occasions  I was  not 
openly  upbraided  for  my  impotency,  but  I 
knew  that  secretly  I was  looked  upon  as  a noo- 
dle of  too  fleshly  and  earthly  a nature  to  evoke 
and  control  the  subtler  essences  which  abound 
in  wood  and  such  things,  and  the  knowledge 
was  not  pleasant. 

Is  it  necessary  for  me  to  anticipate  by  declar- 
ing here  that  at  the  next  sitting  to  which  I was 
bid  I suddenly  developed  stupendous  powers, 
and  stood  revealed  as  the  Planchettist  of  the 
Period  ? 

It  is  now  that  my  confessions  properly  begin, 
but  the  prelude  was  not  uncalled  for,  insomuch 
as  I wished  to  illustrate  how  a man  is  occasion- 
ally driven  into  crime  in  self-defense. 

My  career  from  this  time  forth  was  an  emi- 
nently successful  one.  In  my  hands  Planchette, 
when  he  failed  to  answer  truthfully,  told  such 
outrageous  lies  that  it  was  at  once  seen  that 
some  evil  spirit  was  behind  him.  There  were 
no  half-statements,  no  hamstrung  declarations 
concerning  any  thing  past,  present,  or  to  come ; 
he  hesitated  at  nothing.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
he  would  skate  around  and  draw  maps  of  un- 
known continents,  but  once  started  to  write, 
and  it  was  certain  the  questioner  would  get  all 
and  more  than  he  wanted  to  know,  and  as  for 
my  fingers  being  seen  to  move — trust  mo  for 
that.  From  Planchetting  one  might  turn  to 
pocket-picking  easily,  and  with  no  other  pre- 
liminary practice. 

We  generally  satisfied  our  audiences — Plan- 
chette and  I did.  First  I practiced  on  the 
friend  of  mine  already  mentioned;  when  it 


became  evident  that  she,  knowing  my  previous 
powerlessness  to  move  the  board,  received  my 
sudden  development  with  faith,  and  did  not 
suspect  me,  it  seemed  clear  that  no  one  would, 
and  in  the  wickedness  of  my  heart  I went  forth 
conquering  and  to  conquer. 

Did  I have  no  shame,  no  compunctions  of 
conscience  ? you  will  ask.  No,  not  a compunc- 
tion ; once  mounted  on  Planchette  and  one  will 
gallop  headlong  whither  a beggar  on  horseback 
is  reputed  to  ride ; you  care  as  little  for  who 
or  what  you  ride  over  as  a witch  omher  broom- 
stick. Contact  with  him  acts  like  the  touch  of 
an  enchanter’s  wand,  transforming  honest  men 
into  tricksters,  and  turning  them  loose  in  so- 
ciety prepared  to  practice,  if  need  be,  on  their 
own  mothers. 

You  doubt  the  latter  statement,  but  of  that 
anon. 

I improved  on  the  tactics  of  the  general  run 
of  Planch ettists.  They  were  always  eager  to 
perform ; I affected  reluctance.  They  would 
decipher  scrawls  which  no  one  else  could  read, 
making  out  a complete  sentence  where  it  was 
utterly  impossible  to  distinguish  a single  letter, 
and  wondering  at  persons’  obtusity.  I,  on  the 
contrary,  was  the  last  to  unravel  the  communi- 
cation, and  insisted  on  Planchette’s  rewriting 
it  even  after  all  others  were  confident  that  they 
had  the  right  interpretation.  I discovered, 
too,  that  it  was  easy  to  write  upside  down,  or 
from  right  to  left,  so  that  a looking-glass  was 
necessary  to  enable  one  to  read  the  message. 
In  fact,  I evidenced  a capacity  for  guile  which 
at  this  distance  surprises  me,  and  certainly  the 
possession  of  any  latent  talent  of  the  kind  was 
before  unsuspected  in  me  by  others. 

As  an  instance  of  how  we  did  things — Plan- 
chette and  I — one  Sunday  afternoon,  at  the 
house  of  a friend,  the  board  was  brought  out. 
Would  I put  my  hands  on  it  ? No,  I had  rath- 
er not,  it  took  all  the  magnetism  out  of  me,  and 
the  weather  in  itself  was  sufficiently  prostrating. 
But  there  was  no  escape,  and  at  last  I reluct- 
antly consented,  a lady  assisting. 

Addressing  ourselves  to  the  inhospitable 
board,  it  forthwith  began  to  circle  about  and 
gyrate  as  if  possessed.  Asked  what  power 
was  present,  it  promptly  wrote  “the  devil” 

“But  has  not  Mr.  A ” (a  lawyer  for 

whose  edification  the  board  was  brought  out) 
“ anv  friends  here  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Who?” 

u j >t 

“ Why  are  yon  a friend  of  Mr.  A ?” 

“Because  he  is  one  of  mine.” 

“ Has  he  ever  served  you  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“What  in ?” 

“Inlaw.” 

“ Have  you  ever  served  him  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“What  in?” 

“ In  law.” 

“Were  you  at  church  this  morning?” 
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“Yes." 

“At  whose?” 

“Mr.  F V’ 

44  How  did  you  like  him  ?” 

“First-rate.” 

44  Has  Mr.  A no  other  friends  here  ?” 

tiVoe  ” 

“Who?” 

“Theodore.” 

44  King  of  Abyssinia  ?” 

“No;  Parker.” 

“Did  he  go  to  church  this  morning?” 

44  Ask  him.  I’m  going  away  now.” 

And  the  board  went  to  skating  again.  As 
soon  as  it  became  comparatively  composed  the 
question  was  asked : 

44  Did  you  go  to  church  this  morning,  Mr. 
Parker?” 

“Yes.” 

“Whose?” 

“ Mr.  F V’ 

44  How  did  you  like  him  ?” 

“Not  altogether.” 

44  What  fault  do  you  find  with  him  ? What 
hint  would  you  like  to  give  for  him  to  act  upon?” 

44 He  is  too  bold,  too  outspoken.” 

“But  you  used  to  be  pretty  bold  and  out- 
spoken yourself,  Mr.  Parker.  Why  do  you  com- 
plain of  him  ?” 

“I’m  wiser  now.” 

44  Should  not  the  truth  be  spoken  openly  and 
boldly?” 

“Not  at  all  times,  and  not  to  all  people.” 

44  To  whom  should  the  truth  not  be  spoken  ?” 

“The  ignorant — the  many.” 

44  What  are  you  doing  up  there  ?” 

“ Improving.” 

44  Will  you  tell  us  how  to  improve  here  ?” 

“No;  I must  go.” 

“Where  must  you  go?” 

“To  hell.” 

44  What  are  you  going  there  for  ?” 

“To  preach.” 

44  Do  you  always  hold  services  there  on  Sun- 
days?” 

“Of  afternoons.” 

44  Where  do  you  preach  in  the  forenoon  ?” 

“At  Yarmouth.” 

(The  expert  Planchettist  will  always  have 
certain  stock  words  and  phrases  to  fall  back 
upon  when  burned  or  puzzled.  Thus,  when 
asked  who  was  writing,  I found  it  always  safe 
to  quote  Beelzebub— he  being  fair  game  for  ev- 
e,7  body.  When  at  a loss  for  an  answer  to  a 
question,  I wrote,  “ We  never,  never  tell and 
the  name  of  a place  being  hurriedly  required, 
gave  them  “ Yarmouth,”  as  about  the  unlikeliest 
town  for  any  thing  but  a bloater  to  come  from.) 

I reproduce  these  questions  and  answers 
merely  to  show  how  absurd  the  latter  seem  on 
Paper.  But  as  written  for  the  eager  inquirers 
who  conducted  the  investigation  the  answers 
were  a success,  evoking  running  comments  of 
“How  like  Theodore  Parker,”  etc. 

It  is  strange,  indeed,  how  accident  will  often 
come  to  the  aid  of  imposition.  As  instance  in 


point:  One  evening  a lady,  who  was  scarcely 
satisfied  with  the  answers  she  had  received,  said 
she  would  like  to  apply  another  test,  and  re- 
quested that  Planchette  would  write  the  word 
she  had  then  in  her  mind. 

With  scarcely  a moment’s  pause  he  dashed 
off  “Sorosis.” 

“Well,  that  is  wonderful,”  she  cried.  “I 
didn’t  believe  much  in  it  before,  but  that  is  con- 
vincing!” And  it  was  rather  a staggerer,  if  I 
do  say  it  who  shouldn’t ; but  there  was  nothing 
very  ivonderful  about  it,  after  all.  Something 
had  been  said  about  that  remarkable  club  a few 
moments  before ; and  I observed  that  the  lady 
knitted  her  brows  as  though  the  knotty  word 
took  hold  of  her  sharply,  and  it  occurred  to  me 
that  her  mind  might  he  dwelling  on  it  then. 

Another  case  in  point — but  an  explanation 
first.  My  mother  happened  to  be  visiting  in 
Brooklyn ; she  had  heard  of  Planchette,  and 
of  my  proficiency  thereat,  and  was  desirous  of 
seeing  it  w'rite.  Now  what  was  I to  do?  I 
certainly  did  not  wish  to  upset  the  dear  old 
lady’s  preconceived  notion  of  things,  scatter  her 
faith  to  the  winds,  to  the  detriment  of  Moses 
and  the  prophets,  and  turn  her  adrift  on  a sea 
1 of  speculation  as  to  the  relations  between  mind 
and  matter,  with  neither  compass  nor  rudder ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  wouldn’t  do  to  con- 
fess that  I — her  first-born  and  her  best-beloved 
— was  a cheating  juggler.  So  I temporized, 
and  put  the  exhibition  off.  This  was  quite  as 
bad,  however ; she  came  down  to  the  city  to 
see  what  was  going  on,  and  my  backwardness 
laid  me  open  to  a charge  of  unkindness  in  thus 
hiding  my  spiritual  candle  under  a metaphor- 
ical bushel.  So  one  evening  Planchette  and  I 
crossed  the  ferry. 

My  good  mother  put  on  her  spectacles,  the 
big-bowed  ones  (when  she  mounts  those  she 
means  business),  and  prepared  to  catechise. 

No  theological  abstractions  did  she  propound, 
no  trivial  questions  put  she,  hut  practical  ones 
— concerning  things  about  which  she  really 
wished  to  know,  and  by  which  her  movements 
in  a measure  were  to  be  governed.  A grand- 
daughter had  appointed  to  meet  her  at  an  in- 
terior town  during  one  of  the  summer  months, 
and  she  inquired  whether  the  young  lady  would 
be  there. 

A very  large  and  distinct  “No.” 

44  Why,  Planchette,  that  can  not  be ; I have 
a letter  from  her  in  my  pocket,  and  she  prom- 
ises to  meet  me  in  July.” 

“She  won’t,”  reiterated  Planchette,  and  re- 
fused all  further  explanation  on  that  head. 

The  next  inquiry  was  when  a younger  son 
would  be  on  from  the  West. 

44  On  the  22d”  was  written. 

44  He  is  coming  on  the  15th,  I know,  for  he 
wrote  me  so.  Will  I go  West  with  him  ?” 

4 4 No.” 

44  Well,”  said  the  old  lady,  as  she  wiped  her 
spectacles  and  carefully  put  them  away,  44  my 
opinion,  Planchette,  is  that  you  are  a great 
humbug.  But  we  shall  see.” 
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Sure  enough  we  did  see.  Next  day,  if  I re- 
member rightly,  came  a letter  from  the  young 
lady  regretting  that  she  could  not  meet  her 
grandmamma  at  the  time  and  place  proposed, 
and  making  an  appointment  for  a meeting  else- 
where later  in  the  summer.  My  brother  arrived 
on  the  22d ; and  the  old  lady  did  not  return  with 
him  to  Kansas.  All  came  true  as  a bpok.  But 
’twas  simply  because  of  shrewd  guessing.  On 
general  principles  I assumed  that — setting  aside 
in  this  instance  that  feminine  fidelity  to  en- 
gagements which  has  passed  into  a proverb — 
a young  lady  enjoying  the  cool  delights  of  a 
Canadian  borough  would  scarcely  feel  like  trav- 
eling several  hundred  miles  by  rail  to  an  un- 
attractive village  in  the  dog-days.  I knew 
my  brother  had  written  that  he  would  be  East 
on  the  15th,  but  as  he  was  generally  a week 
behindhand  I thought  it  safe  to  average  him 
down  to  that  and  record  it.  As  for  the  good 
lady’s  traveling  through  Kansas  with  the  In- 
dian war-whoop  sounding  from  its  borders  to 
our  distant  doors,  I argued  that  if  she  made 
herself  party  to  such  a pleasure-trip  at  her  time 
of  life  she  would  display  a want  of  sagacity  in- 
compatible with  the  fact  of  her  being  the  mo- 
ther of  Charles  Henry. 

But  the  case  immediately  in  point,  referred 
to  as  illustrating  how  accident  singularly  comes 
at  times  to  bolster  up  imposture,  is  this : After 
the  family  exhibition  just  mentioned,  nothing 
would  do  but  that  Planchette  and  myself  should 
perform  for  the  proselytism  of  an  old  gentle- 
man at  whose  house  my  mother  was  visiting — 
a confirmed  and  avowed  disbeliever  in  Plan- 
chettism,  notwithstanding  the  stubborn  facts 
she  narrated.  Hopeless  as  the  task  seemed,  I 
undertook  it  with  a determination  worthy  of  a 
better  cause,  and,  with  Planchette  under  my 
arm  (some  on  the  boat  thought  I was  carrying 
a patent  life-preserver),  again  I made  the  per- 
ilous passage  to  Brooklyn. 

On  inquiring  for  Mr.  R we  were  told  he 

was  up  stairs,  writing,  but  would  be  down  pres- 
ently. So  Planchette  and  I passed  the  interim 
pleasantly  in  writing  stupendous  fictions  for  the 
children.  (I  carried  no  confederate  with  me ; 
all  were  gudgeons  that  came  to  my  net ; in  all 
instances  the  assistant  was  innocent.)  By-and- 

by  Mr.  R made  his  appearance,  and  taking 

his  turn  at  questioning,  inquired  what  he  had 
been  doing.  We  replied,  “Writing  letters.” 

“ What  kind  of  letters ; to  whom  ?” 

Unable  to  hit  any  where  near  the  truth,  we 
set  out  to  come  the  old  dodge,  and  write  a 
whopper,  something  monstrously  and  funnily 
(all  circumstances  considered)  improbable. 

We  wrote  “ Love-letters plainly  enough,  it 

seemed  to  me.  Mr.  R bent  over  to  look,  and 

we  expected  a snort  of  indignation  at  the  bare- 
faced impudence  of  the  answer.  To  our  sur- 
prise, on  the  contrary,  his  face  flushed,  and  he 
said,  seriously,  “ Well,  that  is  very  strange,  in- 
deed ; it  has  written  the  name  of  my  correspond- 
ent in  Brazil,  and  I do  not  think  any  body  pres- 
ent but  myself  knew  it.” 


I Certainly  I did  not,  nor  do  I to  this  day,  but 

I I f imply  said  to  the  three-legged,  steady,  old 
| fellow,  and  thought  what  a good  thing  it  is 

that  a sweet  little  cherub  sits  up  aloft  to  watch 
o’er  the  fate  of  Planchette!  Was  there  not 
conclusive  proof  in  this  of  its  supernatural  pow- 
ers ? One  of  the  beauties  of  the  game,  let  me 
remark,  is  the  fact  that  the  chirography  gener- 
ally is  so  illegible  that  a large  margin  is  offered 
for  speculation,  and  the  questioner,  seeing  some 
slight  resemblance  in  what  is  written  to  the 
proper  answer,  takes  it  for  granted  that  it  has 
been  written,  and  is  satisfied  and  surprised. 

When  persons  want  to  be  humbugged  it  is 
very  easy  to  please  them.  I remember  one 
evening  Planchette  was  asked  the  name  of  the 
young  lady  with  whom  a young  man  around 
the  board  was  in  love.  We  started  to  write 
something  immediately,  on  the  theory  that 
those  who  hesitate  are  lost ; but  the  big-fisted 
fellow  who  had  hands  on  with  me  bore  so  hard- 
ly that  we  could  make  no  headway  at  all,  and 
beyond  a few  feeble  kicks  and  struggles  could 
not  get  without  exciting  unpleasant  suspicions. 
The  paper  showed  a cramped  tracery  which 
looked  like  the  pattern  of  a lace  collar  quite  as 
much  as  any  thing  else,  but  it  was  at  once 
unanimously  declared  that  the  funny  monster 
had  drawn  the  profile  of  John’s  Dulcinea! 

One  of  the  strangest  things  about  it  all  is 
that  the  operator  after  a while  comes  to  half 
believe  in  the  honesty  of  the  performance  him- 
self, and  gets  really  angry  at  having  the  gen- 
uineness of  his  messages  questioned.  Several 
times  have  I got  up  from  the  table  in  an  indig- 
nation which  was  by  no  means  altogether  feign- 
ed, on  being  suspected  or  too  closely  pressed 
with  questions  as  to  my  agency  in  the  matter 
of  writing.  I had  a way,  however,  of  making 
the  seat  of  the  scornful  so  warm  for  him  that  he 
did  not  care  to  occupy  it  long,  and  rarely  gibed 
a second  time.  ’Tis  mournful,  however,  when 
one  becomes  insensible  to  his  own  wickedness, 
and  assumes  an  air  of  injured  innocence  w hen 
good  missionaries,  in  gros  grain  and  watered 
silks,  remonstrate  with  him.  What  the  end 
would  have  been,  where  I would  have  eventual- 
ly brought  up,  had  I not  teen  arrested  in  my 
evil  career,  I do  not  know,  and  can  hardly  bear 
to  contemplate.  I might  now  be  a long-haired 
spiritualist,  coaxing  weak  raps  out  of  my  shud- 
dering knee-pans,  or  throwing  tables,  chairs, 
and  spittoons  about  the  room  in  the  name  of 
loved  ones  “not  lost  but  gone  before.” 

It  was  the  frequent  necessity  of  practicing 
upon  near  and  dear  friends  that  first  aroused 
my  slumbering  conscience  and  prompted  me 
to  reformation.  My  good  mother,  for  instance, 
was  so  pleased  with  Planchette  that  she  re- 
quested me  to  buy  her  one,  that  she  might  have 
it  ever  ready  to  her  elbow  as  guide,  counselor, 
and  friend.  From  that  dilemma,  though,  I ex- 
tricated myself  rather  ingeniously  by  leading 
her  to  ask  what  or  who  moved  the  board,  and 
writing  in  answer,  in  big, staring  letters,  “The 
Devil!” 
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44  Why  the  Wicked  Thing ! I declare ! Take 
it  away,  Charles ! ” and  she  raised  her  hands 
before  her  face  to  shut  out  the  sight  of  so  hate- 
ful a monster.  Never  afterward  did  she  want 
a Blanchette,  nor  could  I persuade  her  to  con- 
sult it  even  in  secret.  44  To  think  of  its  swe&r- 
iog!”  she  said. 

But  there  were  others  less  timorous;  one 
lady  in  particular,  a valued  friend  of  mine,  who 
m early  life  had  lost  a dear  sister.  This  lady 
insisted  on  asking  serious  questions,  and  en- 
deavoring to  penetrate  the  veil  between  the 
seen  and  the  unseen  world.  She  wished  some 
communication  from  the  dead.  It  was  in  vain 
that  I sought  to  turn  the  tide  of  investigation 
by  writing  the  most  absurd  things,  and  announ- 
cing the  presence  and  readiness  to  be  ques- 
tioned of  Belial,  Brown,  or  Belisarius.  With 
a persistency  not  to  be  baffled  she  would  re- 
turn to  the  original  inquiry,  blaming  my  light 
behavior  and  frivolous  interpolations  for  the 
mocking  character  of  the  manifestations.  As 
there  seemed  no  way  out  of  it,  and  I secretly 
felt  somewhat  provoked  that  so  clever  a lady 
should  insist  on  being  bamboozled,  I one  even- 
ing determined  to  gratify  her,  and  the  follow- 
ing is  a near  reproduction  of  the  Planchetdng — 
enough,  at  least,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  tenor  of 
the  whole : 

44  Will  not  H communicate  with  me?” 

44 1 am  here.” 

44  Why  did  you  never  come  before  ?” 

“Because  of  the  presence  of  others.” 

44  What  had  their  presence  to  do  with  it  ?” 

44 1 wished  to  see  you  alone.  ” 

44  Ah,  now  we  have  it”  (to  me) ; 44  this  is  real 
good.  Be  serious,  please,  and  don’t  laugh  and 
cut  up ; if  you  do  we  shall  not  get  any  more 
sensible  answers.”  (ToPlanchette:)  44  Can  you 
not  visit  me  ?” 

“I  am  with  you  often.” 

“When  ?” 

44  Always.  Everywhere.” 

44  When  is  your  presence  most  felt  ?” 

“In  dreams.” 

44  What  are  dreams  ?” 

“Voices  and  echoes.” 

“Whose  voices  and  echoes?’' 

“No  one’s.” 

44  No  one’s  ? that  is  a strange  answer." 

I suggested  that  perhaps  the  question  was 
not  rightly  put ; that  there  was  no  reason  to  as- 
sume that  persons  were  meant.  So  the  ques- 
tion was  amended : 

“Voices  and  echoes  of  what?" 

“Every  thing  in  nature.” 

(I  rather  pride  myself  on  that ; it  was  pretty, 
and  I question  whether  many  mediums  could 
improve  on  it  with  as  little  practice  as  I had.) 

And  so  the  evening  passed — a little  to  my 
amusement,  bnt  more  to  my  sorrow  when  I 
came  to  think  it  over.  All  manner  of  ghostly 
things  were  inquired  into,  and  there  I sat  writ- 
ing down  the  first  vague,  mystical  answer  which 
came  into  my  head.  And  speedy  punishment 
followed,  for  thereafter  I was  kept  at  the  Plan- 


chette  board,  like  the  musical  young  woman  of 
the  season  at  a piano,  whole  evenings  through. 
The  fame  of  me  went  abroad  into  the  land,  and 
I was  invited  out,  with  a postscript  requesting 
me  to  bring  my  Planchette,  just  as  Frenchmen 
are  asked  to  dine  and  come  with  their  horns 
and  flutes.  There  was  an  end  of  all  conversa- 
tion or  any  of  the  old  time  amusements;  no 
more  44  slight  flirtation  by  the  light  of  a chan- 
delier I had  to  seat  myself  and  ride  the  three- 
legged  till  midnight,  and  then  home  to  a night- 
mare. This  was  in  itself  almost  enough  to 
tempt  me  to  confession  and  a reformation,  but 
the  main  impelling  power  was  the  seriousness 
which  the  subject  was  assuming,  and  the  sacred- 
ness (to  me)  of  the  things  which  it  became  nec- 
essary to  trifle  with. 

So  one  day  I split  the  mahogany  monster 
down  the  chine  with  a carving-knife,  hacked 
his  two  halves  into  shavings,  and  gave  them  to 
the  flames ; taking  early  occasion  to  acknowl- 
edge boldly  my  former  wickedness  and  declare 
my  resolve  to  reform.  More,  I avowed  ray  in- 
tention of  writing  out  my  confessions  for  the 
benefit  of  those  yet  in  the  bonds. 

Against  this  I was  cautioned ; it  being  hinted 
to  me  that  though  I might  be  stupid  and  bad 
enough  to  practice  such  a senseless  cheat,  others 
were  honest  in  their  dealings  with  Planchette, 
and  that  it  really  told  some  very  marvelous 
things  in  cases  where  deception  was  impossible. 
For  instance  (I  demanded  an  instance),  a gentle- 
man in  the  northern  part  of  New  York,  whose 
wife  was  traveling  in  Europe,  asked  Planchette 
(operated  by  two  ladies,  strangers  to  both  him 
and  his  family)  where  his  wife  then  was,  and 
the  name  of  the  place  was  accurately  written. 

I must  confess  that  this  shook  me  a little,  for 
I knew  the  gentleman  well,  knew  how  incredu- 
lous he  was  in  articles  of  faith  more  established 
than  these  latter-day  miracles,  and  owned  to 
myself  that  if  he  was  convinced  there  might  be 
something  in  Planchette  despite  my  experience. 

It  happened,  however,  that  during  my  sum- 
mer ramblings,  soon  after,  1 44  towered”  through 
that  stretch  of  country,  and  spent  some  days  in 
the  vicinity.  At  a dinner  one  day  I met  a lady 
who  chanced  in  the  afternoon  to  become  my 
partner  at  croquet.  During  the  intervals  of  the 
game  oar  conversation  turned  on  Planchette, 
and  I frankly  confessed  the  role  I had  acted. 
She  said  she  never  had  hands  on  Planchette 
but  once,  and  that  then  she  displayed  a power 
which  surprised  herself  and  others.  I fancied 
a slight  smile  on  her  face,  and  mentioned  the 
astonishing  revelation  which  had  been  described 
to  me  as  occurring  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
The  smile  deepened  into  a laugh  as  she  re- 
marked that  she  could  tell  me  all  about  it,  hav- 
ing been  one  of  the  performers. 

“Now  tell  me  truly,”  said  I,  “sub  rosa,  you 
know — did  or  did  you  not  manufacture  that 
message  yourself?” 

She  owned  that  she  did,  but  declared  that 
really  she  couldn’t  help  it;  that  she  sat  until 
she  was  tired,  and  there  wasn’t  much  fun  iu 
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that ; so  when  Mr.  P asked  where  his  wife 

was  she  wrote  “Ems,”  just  to  see  what  they’d 
say. 

44  But  you  were  a stranger  to  her,  and  had 
never  met  him  before  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Then  how  did  you  know  she  was  at  Ems  ?” 

“Why,  he  told  me  so  himself,  not  five  min- 
utes before.  I expected  when  I wrote  it  that 
he  would  say  so  at  once,  but  he  didn’t  remem- 
ber telling  me — on  the  contrary  declaring  that 
no  one  in  the  room  but  himself  knew  his  wife’s 
whereabouts;  so  I thought  I’d  let  it  go.” 

There  you  see  what  a wonderful  fellow  Plan- 
chette  is,  when  you  come  to  sift  him ! 

A friend  the  other  day  was  telling  me  of  his 
investigations.  Planchette  was  manipulated  by 
two  young  ladies,  ex-officio  professors  of  the  art, 
and  he  had  been  asking  questions,  but  got  such 
silly  and  untrue  answers  that  he  was  about  to 
give  up  in  disgust,  convinced  that  they  were 
making  game  of  him. 

But  a thought  struck  him,  and  he  resolved 
to  give  the  thing  one  more  trial.  A copy  of 
Le  Journal  pour  Rirt,  which  he  had  just  re- 
ceived from  Paris,  lay  on  the  table ; the  name 
of  its  editor  is  printed  in  very  small  letters  at 
the  bottom  of  the  last  page. 

“Here,”  said  he,  “tell  me  the  name  of  the 
editor  of  this  journal.  ” 

They  wrote  44  Philipon.” 

“By  George!”  cried  he,  starting  up,  “there 
is  something  strange  and  almost  unaccountable 
about  that.  I know  that  neither  of  these  young 
ladies  knew  the  name  of  the  editor !” 

“Oh  yes,  I did,”  exclaimed  one  of  them, 
leaning  breathlessly  forward ; 44 1 noticed  it 
this  morning,  and  wondered  what  they  print- 
ed it  way  down  there  for.” 

The  ruling  feminine  passion  asserted  itself 
there.  Rather  than  admit  that  there  was  one 
thing  she  didn’t  know,  she  lost  the  convert  she 
was  endeavoring  to  make.  Of  course  he  saw 
nothing  strange  and  unaccountable  in  the  writ- 
ing of  the  name  (misspelt  at  that)  in  the  light 
of  her  admission. 

Here  another  instance  of  how  easily  per- 
sons are  deceived  when  they  have  their  mouths 
made  up  for  the  wonderful : 

A lady  residing  in  New  York  was  spending 
the  summer  at  a mountain  village  in  New 
Hampshire.  Her  husband  undertook  to  send 
her  all  the  news.  When  Elliott  the  painter 
died  he  telegraphed  to  her,  44  Elliott — artist — 
dead.”  The  dispatch  came  in  the  afternoon, 
and  she  did  not  make  it  public. 

That  evening  Planchette  was  on  the  table — 
all  were  immensely  interested  in  that  gay  de- 
ceiver up  there.  A gentleman,  a great  friend 
of  Mr.  Elliott,  was  present.  Having  an  idea 
that  she  could  surprise  them  a little,  the  lady, 
when  her  turn  came  to  put  hands  on  the  board, 
wrote  44  Elliott,”  “ Elliott,”  repeating  the  name 
several  times. 

The  gentleman  wondered  if  any  thing  was 
wrong  with  his  friend.  When  he  last  saw  him 


the  artist  was  in  very  poor  health  ; and  at  last 
he  asked, 44  Has  Mr.  Elliott  any  thing  to  say  to 
me?” 

She  then  wrote  the  telegram  she  had  received, 
word  for  word,  “Elliott — artist — dead !” 

Of  course  all  present  were  very  much  aston- 
ished, and  the  gentleman  was  not  a little  dis- 
tressed— observing  that  certainly  this  was  very 
strange ; ’twould  be  remarkable  indeed  if  El- 
liott were  really  dead ; in  any  event  they  would 
know  to-morrow. 

If  astonished  that  evening,  judge  of  the  sen- 
sation next  day,  when  news  came  through  pub- 
lic channels  that  the  artist  was  indeed  deceased. 
Could  any  doubt  be  entertained  of  the  myste- 
rious power  of  Planchette  after  that  ? 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  instance  illustrates 
not  only  how  easy  it  is  to  deceive  people,  but 
also  how  naturally  the  best  disposed  persons 
will  drift  into  deception  when  such  tempting 
opportunities  present  themselves.  There  is  a 
pleasure  in  mystifying  others,  and  when  suc- 
cessfully accomplished  the  delight  is  too  dear 
to  sacrifice  it  all  by  confessing  how  the  effect 
was  produced.  The  incident  just  narrated  was 
told  to  me  at  the  very  moment  of  this  writing. 
I find  that  now  that  I am  at  the  confessional 
very  many  others  ease  their  consciences  by 
44  owning  up.”  Sinners  love  company  as  much 
as  misery  does. 

I have  little  more  to  say,  and  surely  nothing 
further  to  confess.  I have  truthfully  given  my 
experience,  and  if  it  be  of  use  to  any  of  my  fei- 
lows,  that  knowledge  is  guerdon  sufficient.  A 
reformed  Planchettist,  I eat  better,  drink  bet- 
ter, and  6leep  better  than  when  pursuing  my  evil 
practices.  My  conscience  is  more  at  rest,  and 
I no  longer  have  troubled  dreams.  Let  this 
encourage  those  who  are  still  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Destroyer  to  emancipate  them- 
selves. 

It  is  useless  to  tell  me  that  there  is  any  thing 
in  Planchette,  or  that  by  its  aid  every  man  may 
become  his  own  medium;  I’ve  been  there. 
When  you  can  pat  a terrapin  on  the  back  and 
get  him  to  respond  in  Coptic  with  his  tail,  ’twill  be 
time  to  persuade  me  that  a block  of  wood  can 
be  44  charged”  sufficiently  to  write  sentences. 
Mine  was  charged  (it  stands  charged  against 
me,  I believe,  to  this  day),  but  it  would  only 
write  when  I moved  it,  and  then  it  wrote  pre- 
cisely what  I dictated.  That  persons  write 
44  unconsciously”  I do  not  believe.  As  well 
tell  me  that  a man  might  pick  pockets  without 
knowing  it.  Nor  am  I at  all  prepared  to  be- 
lieve the  assertions  of  those  who  declare  that 
“they  do  not  move  the  board.”  I know  what 
operators  will  do  in  such  cases;  I know  the 
distortion,  the  disregard  of  truth,  which  asso- 
ciation with  this  immoral  board  superinduces. 
I have  seen  charming  young  ladies,  whose  word 
I would  take  on  any  thing  else  in  life  (even  if 
they  protested  they  were  not  engaged),  who 
would  not  fib  if  you  asked  them  if  their  curls 
were  false  or  if  the  red  of  their  lips  was  natural, 
sit  up  with  both  hands  on  Planchette — fortified 
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in  falsehood  by  the  contact — and  lie  like  law- 
yers. Bring  me  any  two  professors  of  the  art— 
young  ladies,  for  men  are  not  to  be  believed  un- 
der any  circumstances — not  too  far  gone  to  be 
sensible  to  some  moral  compunction,  who  will 
put  one  hand  on  Planchette  and  the  other  on 
the  Bible — establishing  a sort  of  galvanic  con- 
nection between  the  negative  and  positive  poles 
of  truth,  so  to  speak — and  swear  (as  Elia  says 
the  custom  of  resorting  to  an  oath  in  extreme 
cases  has  introduced  into  the  laser  sort  of  minds 
the  notion  of  two  kinds  of  truth)  that  they  do 
not  write  the  messages  they  promulgate,  and  I 
will  discuss  whether  they  do  or  not  seriously. 
Until  then  I do  not  recant  one  single  expres- 
sion, but  stand  firm  by  these  confessions. 

P.S. — Since  writing  the  above  I have  been 
told  by  a gentleman  of  accurate  information 
that  the  article  descriptive  of  “ Planchette,  ” al- 
ready referred  to  as  republished  in  this  country 
from  an  English  periodical,  was  purely  imagina- 
tive throughout ; that  the  writer  never  saw,  and 
indeed  never  heard  of  such  a thing ; ’twas  fab- 
ricated out  of  his  own  head.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  he  spoke  of  it  as  originating  in 
the  United  States,  and  being  in  frequent  use 
here.  This  was  manifestly  wrong — not  to  say 
absurd — inasmuch  as  a Planchette  was  never 
kppwn  in  this  country  until  put  in  the  market 
a shrewd  stationer  who  contrived  to  manu- 
facture it  from  the  Englishman’s  description. 
'We  are  a gullible  people,  as  well  as  a vast — 
that’s  beyond  a doubt ! 


THE  NEW  TIMOTHY. 

Dart  JScbentJ). 

i. 

“ A MOST  manifest  Providence!”  exclaims 
ix  Mr.  Wall,  the  uncle,  and  the  very  mo- 
ment he  hears  it  read. 

For  his  nephew  has  just  had  a letter  from  the 
great  city  of  all  that  region  inviting  him  to 
visit  its  greatest  church  with  view  to  a settle- 
ment therein,  “if  the  way  be  clear,”  and  this 
letter  the  nephew  has  brought  direct  from  the 
post-office  to  his  uncle’s  study  for  his  advice 
thereon.  And  here  beginneth  a lesson  in  hu- 
man nature  if  we  only  had  time  to  study  it. 
This  noble  old  clergyman  would  have  shrunk 
from  such  a charge  had  it  been  pressed  upon 
him  in  hi9  early  ministry — though  actually  fill- 
ing two  or  three  fully  as  important  afterward ; 
yet  he  regards  the  modest  reluctance  of  his 
nephew  as  commendable  and — morbid.  He 
doubted  his  own  ability  for  such  a position 
then,  yet  has  not  the  least  doubt  on  that  point 
in  reference  to  this  nephew. 

The  solemn  fact  is,  Eli  tolerated  things  in 
his  sons  that  he  would  have  died  rather  than 
do  in  his  own  youth.  Samuel  bore  his  awful 
message  to  Eli,  yet  played  the  same  foolish  fa- 
ther over  again  in  reference  to  his  thoroughly 
worthless  sons,  every  one  of  them.  David, 
too,  actually  petted  in  Absalom  what  he  would 


have  deemed  himself  possessed  of  Saul's  evil 
spirit  if  he  had  even  dreamed  of  doing  in  his 
own  youth.  So  of  Solomon  in  reference  to 
Kehoboam,  and  of  every  father  in  reference  to 
every  son  up  to  date ; except,  dear  friend,  your 
father. 

It  is  astonishing.  In  his  youthful  days  Mr. 
Wall  senior  would  as  soon  have  prayed  for  pes- 
tilence upon  him  as  riches,  for  this  he  had  not 
the  faintest  desire  then ; no,  nor  since.  But 
for  his  nephew  he  does  desire  at  least  a hand- 
some supply  of  the  good  things  of  this  life ; 
never  thinks  for  a moment  that  riches  might  be 
as  disastrous  in  their  influence  upon  said  neph- 
ew as  he  was  positively  certain  they  would  be 
in  his  own  case.  He  has  reference  in  his  pres- 
ent decision  to  the  ample  salary  his  nephew  will 
receive  if  pastor  of  the  city  church  as  a reason 
he  should  accept,  though  with  him  it  would  have 
been  a strong  motive  for  declining.  Perfectly 
willing  to  suffer  himself  the  martyrdom  of  pov- 
erty forever,  but  very  unwilling  this  nephew  of 
his  should  have  a joint  racked  or  a hair  singed. 

Let  the  whole  truth  be  told,  and  so  he  rea- 
sons and  so  he  feels  in  another  matter — Louisi- 
ana Mills!  In  his  own  fervently  pious  youth 
he  would  as  soon  have  yearned  for  the  hand  of 
the  Paphian  Venus  as  for  that  of  Louisiana, 
dull  of  mind  and  keen  of  appetite,  utterly  earth- 
ly and  unspiritual  in  every  sense — given  to  rich- 
es, and  dress,  and  indolence.  Yet  all  along, 
without  a whisper  of  it  to  himself,  much  less  to 
his  own  wife,  he  has  set  his  heart  npon  his  neph- 
ew being  married  to  this  lady  of  all  the  world. 
One  of  his  first  thoughts  is  that  it  will  now  be 
quite  possible  for  this  alliance  to  be  consum- 
mated ! Let  us  frankly  acknowledge,  and  nei- 
ther deny  nor  quarrel  at  the  eternal  laws  of  the 
human  heart.  Noble,  white-haired  old  Barzillai 
asked  David  nothing  for  himself  whatever,  but  for 
Chimham  every  thing  ! That  morning,  weeks 
ago,  when  his  nephew,  after  a night  of  sleepless 
thinking,  had  announced  to  his  uncle  his  in- 
tention of  mounting  his  hojpe  and  riding  out  in 
search  of  a field  of  labor  farther  out  upon  the 
frontier ! Hard  work  the  uncle  had  to  dissuade 
him  from  his  plan.  He  was  weary  even  of  the 
short  period  of  comparative  idleness  under  his 
uncle’s  roof.  After  long  years  of  training  and 
arming  he  was  ready,  and  yearned  for  the  Fight. 
Mr.  Wall  senior  had  sent  him  out  to  General 
Likens  partly  to  keep  him  occupied  until  the 
Something  arrived,  he  hardly  knew  what.  A 
dim  something  that  the  uncle  expected  confi- 
dently, and  therefore  prayed  for  fervently.  That 
unknown  something  he  found  in  the  letter  the 
instant  he  read  it. 

“ Yes,  Charles,  your  way  is  clear  to  visit  this 
church,”  was  his  decision,  all  his  noble  face 
glowing  with  pride  in  his  nephew,  and  cordial 
assurance  of  his  future  career,  his  eyes  not  un- 
moistened with  emotion  as  he  spoke.  “ 111  tell 
you,”  he  continued,  “ we  will  call  a family  coun- 
cil upon  the  spot.  See  if  all  do  not  agree  with 

LL  - M 

me. 

And  bo  Mrs.  Wall  had  to  come  in  with  her 
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knitting,  and  Laura  must  be  instantly  sent  for 
at  the  neighbor’s  with  whose  sick  child  she  had 
been  sitting  up  all  night.  John  was  deeply  en- 
gaged, in  a check  apron  and  rolled-up  sleeves, 
in  some  mystery  of  flour  and  eggs  and  sugar  in 
the  pantry,  but  come  in  she  must.  It  was  a 
critical  point  in  the  mystery,  too ; but  whether 
it  “ fell”  or  “ rose”  or  exploded  was  one  to  him 
— come  in  she  must,  on  the  spot. 

“Do  let  the  child  stay,  Mr.  Wall,”  said  the 
wife,  as  she  accompanied  her  impetuous  hus- 
band to  his  study  in  the  yard. 

u No,  Mary,”  he  says,  in  his  loud,  strong  tones. 
“We  can’t  do  without  John.  I do  believe  she 
has  got  more  clear,  strong  sense  than  any  of 
us!” 

He  did  not  intend  that  young  lady  to  hear 
this  remark,  but  he  did  not  care  particularly  if 
she  did.  He  never  said  any  thing  which  he 
would  be  unwilling  for  the  world  to  hear.  And 
John  did  hear  him  as  she  scraped  the  paste  from 
her  Angers  in  the  pantry.  She  had  a vague 
feeling  of  any  thing.rather  than  pleasure  in  re- 
gard to  the  subject  to  be  decided  in  the  family 
council — an  almost  sickening  feeling  she  could 
not  account  for.  She  regretted  that  she  hap- 
pened to  be  at  home.  But  there  was  no  help 
for  it  now.  She  would  say  as  little  as  possible 
upon  the  matter,  whatever  it  was.  And  so  the 
family  assembled  in  the  little  study.  Mrs. 
Wall  wished  to  stand.  “It  will  take  but  a 
moment,  I suppose.  What  is  it  ?”  she  said. 

“ No,  sit  down,  Mary,”  the  husband  insisted. 

“What  is  it,  Charles?”  inquired  his  aunt, 
seating  herself  on  the  edge  of  the  lounge,  and 
knitting  for  dear  life. 

“No,  not  till  Laura  comes,”  says  the  hus- 
band, anxious  for  a full  and  solemn  council — 
not  a bit  the  less  so  because  the  decision  of  that 
council  was  already  fully  made  up  in  his  own 
mind.  John  looks  over  the  books  in  the  case, 
her  sense  of  something  unpleasant  growing  rap- 
idly upon  her. 

At  last  Laura  af^pears,  and  in  a hurry. 

“Dear  me!”  she  says,  at  the  door  of  the 
study.  “What  is  it?  Any  one  sick?  Have 
the  cal  yes  been  in  the  garden  last  night  ? Don’t 
tell  me  any  thing  has  been  at  my  dahlias !” 

Her  father  leads  her  in,  shuts  the  door,  re- 
quests attention,  reads  the  letter,  explains  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  But  long  before 
he  comes  to  a close,  and  to  get  the  opinion  of 
his  council,  he  has  given  his  own  most  decidedly 
that  it  is  a very  desirable  position  in  every  re- 
spect— that  there  can  be  no  possible  objection  to 
Charles  accepting  the  invitation. 

“But  let  us  have  your  opinion,”  he  says,  at 
last.  “ Mary,  my  dear,  you  first.” 

“I  can  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  get 
Charles’s  things  ready  in  time,”  says  that  lady, 
knitting  thoughtfully  as  she  runs  over  his  ward- 
robe in  her  mind. 

“Very  well,”  says  her  husband,  cheerfully. 
“Now,  Laura,  your  opinion.  What  is  it?” 

“Oh,  of  course,”  she  replies,  and,  “Oh, 
Charles,  while  I think  of  it,  don’t  forget  to  send 


me  a good  assortment  of  bulbous  roots.  Pack 
them  in  moss,  and  they  can  come  by  mail. 
You  could  find  some  cuttings,  too,  if  you  were 
to  inquire  in  the  city,  only  you  are  certain  to 
forget  it.” 

“Very  well,”  says  Mr.  Wall  senior,  still 
more  cheerfully.  “Now,  John,  what  is  your 
notion  ? Out  with  it,  child !” 

“ Please  excuse  me  this  time,  Mr.  Wall.  I 
know  so  little  about  such  things — ” 

“No;  speak  out  what  you  do  know,  child,” 
he  says. 

“I  am  sorry,”  she  says,  hesitating  a little. 
“ You  wish  me  to  speak  plainly.  I don’t  know 
any  thing.  I can  only  tell  you  what  I feel  about 
it.  But  I can’t  tell  you  why  I feel  as  I do.  So 
what  I would  say  is  not  worth  hearing.” 

“ But  what  is  it,  John?”  says  Mr.  Wall,  not 
quite  so  cheerfully,  while  Charles  listens  as  if 
to  the  voice  of  something  rather  within  him  than 
without  him.  “Tell  us  what  you  feel,  child. 
We’ll  let  it  go  just  for  what  it  is  worth.” 

In  the  moment  all  the  very  much  Mrs.  Gen- 
eral Likens  had  told  her  in  reference  to  that  part 
of  Mr.  Merkes’s  experience  flashed  upon  her. 

“You  know,  child,”  Mrs.  General  Likens 
had  said,  “ he’s  had  an  awful  time  of  it  a candi- 
dating ; visiting  churches  an’  preachin’  before 
them,  to  let  them  see  how  they  like  him  or  don’t 
like  him.  In  my  opinion  it’s  as  bad  as  stand- 
ing a hand  up  on  a block  for  sale.  How  they 
like 'his  voice,  an’  his  gestures,  an’  his  manner 
of  prayin’  and  readin’ ; whether  he’s  too  flowery* 
for  the  old  or  too  dry  for  the  young,  an’  all 
that.  Of  course  he  couldn’t  do  his  best  preach- 
in’ under  these  circumstances— could  you  ? An’ 
he  imaginin’  all  along  he  saw  contempt  in  one 
face  in  the  congregation,  an’  laughin’  at  some 
mistake  he’d  made  in  another.  Him  a meetin* 
half  a dozen  other  candidates  on  the  spot,  an’ 
all  preachin’  against  each  other  for  dear  life, 
perhaps.  An*  the  bein’  heard,  an’  criticised, 
an’  rejected;  and  that  over  an*  over  again. 
It’s  enough  to  kill  his  very  heart  like,  cheapen 
him  in  his  own  esteem,  cripple  him  for  life.  I 
know  it’s  the  custom  in  all  the  churches;  that 
the  best  preachers  in  the  land  all  do  it ; an’  I 
don’t  know  any  way  preachers  are  to  be  set- 
tled but  that ; yet  I know  one  thing  mighty  well, 
an’  that  is,  my  James  should  have  died  first ! 
It  was  my  prayer  from  his  birth  he  might  be  a 
preacher.  If  he  had  been,  an’  it  had  been  the 
Lord’s  will,  I would  have  given  him  up  for  a 
missionary  to  go  to  Siam-Pooter,  or  whatever 
it  is,  willingly ; but  not  to  go  ’round  with  a pair 
of  saddle-bags  a candidating ! Too  much  study 
and  too  little  exercise  at  the  seminary  there  in 
preparin’  for  the  ministry,  steady  starvation 
after  enterin’  it,  is  enough  to  sour  Mr.  Merkes. 
Araminty  Allen  can’t  make  that  allowance  for 
him  that  I can,  but  when  you  come  to  add  to 
all  that  his  trials  and  troubles  candidating  ’round 
among  the  churches,  / don’t  blame  him  a bit  if 
he  is  as  cross  and  bitter  an’  gloomy  an’  cold  as 
— between  us — goodness  knows  ho  certainly  is. 
What  that  man  has  gone  through  with  would 
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have  mined  the  temper  of  the  Beloved  Disciple, 
even  if  it  is  wicked  to  say  so!” 

Bat  John  whispers  no  syllable  of  all  this. 

44  Well,  Mr.  Wall,”  says  John,  looking  np 
with  her  clear  calm  eyes  and  truthful  brow, 
44 1 have  a feeling  that  he  ought  not  to  go — at 
least,  had  better  not  settle  there.” 

44  But  u%,  child  ?”  asks  Mr.  Wall  the  elder, 
swiftly. 

44  My  opinion  is  not  worth  much,”  she  con- 
tinues, more  firmly  and  seriously ; “but  I was  in 
faTor  of  his  taking  that  school  he  once  spoke 
of;  and  when  that  was  abandoned,  I was  so 
anxious  he  should  go  on  that  missionary  trip 
west,  I suppose  it  prejudices  me  against  this 
plan.  You  know,  Mr.  Wall,”  she  says,  a little 
archly,  44  you  did  not  call  a council  about  those 
other  plans.” 

While  she  is  speaking  one  of  the  family  is 
dimly  conscious,  as  he  looks  upon  her,  of  the 
stirring  within  him  of  a singular  emotion,  not 
entirely  new  in  his  bosom,  but  never  so  well 
defined  as  now — not  perfectly  defined  as  yet — 
far  from  it.  44  Singularly  lovely,”  he  murmurs 
to  himself ; 44  but  so  different  from  Louisiana !” 

“What  a curious  girl  you  are,  John!”  says 
the  caller  of  the  council ; but  he  is  aware  also 
of  a curious  echo,  too,  to  what  she  has  said  in 
his  own  bosom. 

44 1 got  it  from  you,”  says  John,  more  boldly. 
41  That  day  you  were  talking  to  Mr.  Bowles  in 
the  parlor,  you  told  him  a young  minister  ought 
to  spend  several  years  in  a comparatively  ob- 
scure position  before  occupying  a larger.  You 
explained  how  he  would  thus  get  a practical 
knowledge  of  religion  and  men,  which  would 
make  a substantial  and  lasting  pastor  of  him 
afterward.  You  told  him  it  would  be  a good 
thing  for  him  to  spend  a few  years,  even,  in 
teaching — it  would  deepen  and  enlarge  his 
mind.  That  the  eight  or  ten  years  you  had 
spent  in  an  obscure  country  charge  before  you 
took  a city  church  was  of  great  benefit  to  you. 
And  then,  I remember,  you  told  him  of  prom- 
ising young  ministers  who  had  gone  from  the 
seminary  into  city  pulpits  who  had  failed  to 
sustain  themselves,  and  had  to  sink  back  at 
last  into  a lower  position  doubly  bitter  to  them. 
And  you  mentioned  two  or  three  you  knew  who 
had  ruined  their  health  entirely  in  their  effort 
to  do  so.  Did  not  Mr.  Merkes  begin  his  career 
with  a city  pulpit  ?”  asks  John,  in  a lower  voice. 

“Yes,”  says  Mr.  Wall  the  elder,  not  at  all 
as  cheerful  as  a few  moments  before ; 44 1 be- 
lieve so.  But,  John,  we  hope  Charles  is  nei- 
ther a Mr.  Bowles  nor  a Mr.  Merkes,”  he  con- 
tinues, with  a smile. 

“May  it  not  be  because  yon  see  him  with 
your  loving  eyes?”  says  John  to  herself.  Yes, 
to  & greater  degree  than  even  John  knew  did 
the  no.ble  and  affectionate  uncle  see  every  thing 
relating  to  those  he  loved  through  a wrong  me- 
dium, because  a rosy  medium.  Of  himself  he 
had  an  humble  opinion,  whenever  he  thought 
of  himself  at  all,  which  was  rarely  enough.  All 
his  life  his  own  wonderful  success  in  his  minis- 
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try  had  been  to  him  a cause  of  unceasing  as- 
tonishment— :the  more  because  his  beginning 
was  of  the  smallest  and  least  promising  in 
many  respects.  This  astonishment  was  satis- 
fied to  him  only  by  his  *as  unceasing  remem- 
brance that  it  must  be — was — God  himself,  the 
Cause  of  it  all!  And  so  his  amazement 
changed  and  increased,  and  glowed  more  warm- 
ly, into  a thankfulness  and  confidence  in  Him 
which  bore  him  up  as  upon  wings. 

“But  he’s  last  man  I know  to  find  out  from 
about  other  folks,”  Mrs.  General  Likens  re- 
marked one  day,  speaking  of  him.  “When 
it’s  made  his  duty  to  speak  out — that  church 
trial  we  had  out  here,  you  remember,  General 
— he  says  every  thing  plain,  I tell  you.  Other 
times  he  talks  easy  enough  about  things , but  he 
won’t  about  people.  You  never  hear  any  half 
hints  about  folks,  any  chilly-like  running  down 
of  other  people,  any  sly  questions  about  some- 
body which  will  oblige  you  to  say  something 
bad  of  them  in  reply  from  his  lips.  I’d  jest  as 
soon  expect  Apostle  Paul  to  sit  an’  babble  an* 
spit  an’  gossip  an’  whittle  as  him  to  do  any  thing 
small  an’  mean.  Something  awful  about  that 
! man — must  be  his  pure  goodness — like  an  angel. 

Only  fault  I know  is  he  thinks  too  highly  of 
other  folks,  specially  those  he’s  most  with.  I 
suppose  it  is  the  shining  of  his  hope  an’  love  on 
them  colors  them  like  to  his  eyes.  One  thing, 
it  makes  people  on  a strain  to  be  what  they 
know  he  thinks  them  to  be — anywise,  while 
they  are  any  where  about  Aim.” 

Mrs.  General  Likens  was  correct.  Mr.  Wall 
senior  loved  Charles  as  if  he  had  been  his  own  son. 

He  estimates  him  by  the  ample  measure  of  his 
own  heart,  rather  than  by  the  smaller  and  cold- 
er and  exacter  measure  of  common-sense.  He 
really  thinks  more  of  him — is  a thousand  times 
more  confident  in  the  success  of  his  nephew  than 
he  ever  was  of  himself.  And  now*  John’s  un- 
willing opinion  comes  upon  him,  and  upon  the 
rest  of  the  council,  like  a cool  but  entirely  brac- 
ing and  wholesome  breeze.  But,  you  6ee,  John 
had  a Yankee  father — a man  of  clear,  strong, 
straightforward,  almost  cold  sense — Yankee  that 
far.  Well  for  her  that  her  mother  was  the  very 
soul  of  womanly  sweetness  and  softness.  Thus 
it  was,  let  us  theorize,  she  is  the  consummate 
result  of  the  two. 

“Louisiana!  John !”  rings  the  chime  in  the 
heart  of  Burleson.  To  have  one  girl  in  a man’s 
mind  is  bother  enongh,  but  two  at  the  same 
time  it  is  awful,  as  more  than  Captain  Mao- 
heath  have  found  out.  And  such  a contrary 
two ! With  Burleson  it  is  the  conflict  in  his 
choice  as  between  moonlight  and  sunshine. 
Sunshine  is  coldly  clear;  but  oh!  the  moon- 
light is  so  soft  and  intoxicating.  Sunshine  is 
too  wakeful — a man  must  stand  up  on  his  feet 
and  think  and  act  strong  and  straight  out  under 
it ; but  under  the  yellow  glory  of  the  moon  it  is 
so  dreamy  through  all  the  golden  night  one  can 
lie  at  length  and  drift  like  a bubble  down  the 
slow,  eddying  flow  of  whatever  befalls.  “I 
could  be  happy  with  Louisiana  Mills,  say,  if  I 
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had  never  met  with  John,”  he  thinks;  “but  I 
have  met  with  her,  and  she  is  to  me  a something 
of  priceless  value — infinite — I can  not  compute 
it.  I dare  not  give  her  up  from  my  possession 
forever ! But  here  is  this  Louisiana,  so  artless 
and  beautiful  and  charming  to  the  eye.  I wish 
to  goodness  she  had  run  off  with  her  father’s 
overseer  or  something  before  I got  back  from 
college,”  he  says.  “I  would  be  at  peace  then 
to  get  up  on  my  feet  like  a man,  and  brace  my- 
self somehow,  and  have  purpose  in  life  and  do 
noble  deeds,  and  perhaps  get  to  heaven  at  last. 
Oh  bother!” 

One  singular  fact  lay  in  this,  that  Burleson 
thought  a vast  deal  the  most  of  John  in  the  morn- 
ings— made  his  calls  upon  her  then,  terribly  to 
the  derangement  of  her  domestic  duties  some- 
times. But,  as  John  rose  upon  him  with  the 
morning  sun,  so  she  subsided  in  him  with  its 
setting.  With  the  coming  on  of  evening  Loui- 
siana rose,  moon-like,  above  the  horizon  in  all 
her  glory ; it  was  after  day  was  done  that  his 
calls  upon  her  were  made,  save  one,  and  that 
was  a failure,  perhaps  for  that  very  reason.  It 
is  the  conflict  between  this  sunshine  and  moon- 
light within  him  which  makes  such  uneasy  and 
uncertain  twilight  there.  However,  all  this  in 
a parenthesis. 

And  so  all  is  tangle  again  in  the  council.  It 
is  hard  to  reason  against  stern  Fact — eternal, 
undeniable  Reason. 

“But  it  is  a plain  Providence,”  says  Laura. 

“Yes,  but  Providence  sometimes  opens  a 
wide  gate  before  us  expressly  that  we  may  not 
enter  it — to  try  us,”  says  the  elder  Mr.  Wall, 
thoughtfully.  “I  passed  just  one  such  when  I 
entered  the  ministry ; was  glad  ever  after.  And 
more  than  once.” 

And  I,  thinks  Mrs.  Wall  over  her  knitting, 
when  I came  so  very  near  marrying  that  rich, 
dissipated  young  St.  Clair.  Dear  me,  how  long 
ago  it  was ! 

When  Mr.  Merkes  made  me  that  offer,  thinks 
Laura,  but  angry  at  herself  for  thinking  of  it  as 
an  opening  of  any  kind  at  all. 

In  the  buggy  that  afternoon,  coming  back 
from  General  Likens,  thinks  John  to  herself, 
and  blushes,  as  if  he  had  certainly  read  her 
thought,  as  she  lifts  her  eyes  and  sees  that  the 
nephew  is  looking  at  her. 

“I  will  tell  you  what  I have  determined,” 
says  Charles  Wall  at  last.  “ My  mind  is  clear. 

I will  go.  But  I will  go  to  the  city  without  the 
least  hope,  expectation,  or  desire  to  be  called  as 
pastor,  or  to  accept  the  invitation  if  I am.  I 
want  to  see  as  much  of  all  sorts  of  life  as  I well 
can  before  settling  down  to  work.  I have  seen 
the  Likens  neighborhood  a little;  let  me  see 
city  life  a little,  too.  I want  to  know,  chiefly, 
a little  more  about  myself.  I haven’t  the  faint- 
est idea,”  he  added,  with  a laugh,  “of  what  I 
am,  except  that  I have  awful  forebodings!” 


II. 

Why  is  it  that  the  young  minister  assumes 
from  the  very  outset  the  relation  he  does  to 
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this  Jacob  Langdon  ? He  is  aware  of  it,  he  re- 
monstrates with  himself  about  it,  he  struggles 
manfully  against  it,  but  for  the  soul  of  him  he 
can  not  help  it ! The  quicksilver  in  the  tube 
might  as  well  resist  the  cold  that  sinks  it  to- 
ward zero.  Unlike  the  mercury,  he  does  not 
indicate  it  in  any  way,  but  none  the  less  does  he 
feel  from  the  first  that  wretched  sense  of  person- 
al inferiority  to  Jacob  Langdon.  And  why? 
in  the  name  of  logic  and  common-sense.  Why  ? 

Jacob  Langdon  is  a man  who  never  got  beyond 
a common-school  education,  and  Wall  is  a thor- 
oughly educated  gentleman.  Jacob  Langdon  is 
a moral  man,  perhaps,  but  Wall  is  much  whiter 
from  all  stain  than  he.  Jacob  Langdon  is  a 
professor  of  religion,  but  he,  in  comparison  to 
the  young  minister,  has  effected  a standing,  off 
the  earth,  only  upon  the  first  step  leading  into 
the  temple,  while  the  younger  but  more  devoted 
Christian  of  the  two  has  pressed  his  way  long 
ago  up  those  steps,  and  through  the  vestibule, 
and  far  on  his  way  within  the  temple  toward  its 
Holy  of  Holies.  The  only  two  things  in  which 
Jacob  Langdon  is  superior  to  him  is  practical 
knowledge  of  life,  and — wealth ; for  it  is  Ja- 
cob Langdon  of  the  well-known  and  immensely 
wealthy  firm  of  Langdon,  Burke,  and  Co. 

If  there  be  a rich  man  whose  handsome  car- 
riage drives  by  your  door  so  often,  and  you,  a 
poor  man,  be  on  the  point  of  denying  the  fact 
of  feeling  inferior  to  said  rich  man,  do  not  do  it ! 

The  feeling  is  wrong,  but  your  denial  of  it,  dear 
friend,  is  worse.  You  are  positively  certain  of 
the  man’s  great  inferiority  to  yourself  in  very 
many  respects.  But  at  last,  in  spite  of  your- 
self, especially  if  he  be  very  rich  and  you  be 
quite  poor,  you  have  the  general  sense  of  his 
being,  upon  the  whole,  your  superior.  If  you 
be  poet  or  artist  or  minister  yourself,  and  young, 
that  which  exalts  him  most  above  you  is  your 
sense  of  his  unlimited  superiority  to  yourself 
in  practical  intellect.  Whatever  else  you  do 
know,  banking,  prices,  stocks,  commerce — in  a 
word,  the  science  of  making  money — is  to  you 
a vast  knowledge,  with  the  very  alphabet  of 
which  you  are  unacquainted.  In  the  art  of 
spending  money  you  feel  yourself  to  be  vastly 
before  him — know  infinitely  better  than  he  ex- 
actly what  things  to  buy  with  his  thousands,  if 
you  had  them ; but  as  to  accumulating  those 
thousand*  you  are  a very  babe  at  his  feet. 

It  was  with  a singular  sense  of  being  quite 
small  and  very  young  that  Charles  Wall  enters 
the  counting-house  of  Langdon,  Burke,  and 
Co.,  in  the  city.  Mr.  Langdon  being  the  of- 
ficer of  the  city  church  who  wrote  the  letter  of 
invitation. 

“ Mr.  Langdon  has  stepped  out ; take  a seat ; 
the  morning  paper,”  says  the  clerk  on  the  high 
stool  at  the  long  mahogany  desk  behind  the 
railing,  hardly  lifting  his  eyes  from  a h^ap  of 
invoices  before  him. 

“ He  knew  by  my  letter  that  I would  be  in 
the  city,  and  to  see  him  about  this  hour,  and 
yet  he  is  out!”  was  the  thought  of  Wall,  as  it 
would  have  been  of  Mr.  Merkes  in  his  place. 
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Only  Mr.  Merkes  would  bare  nursed  the  thought 
with  indignation,  whereas  Wall  throttles  and 
casts  it  out  as  soon  as  it  is  bom.  He  seats 
himself  with  a “Thank  you”  in  the  black  cush- 
ion of  the  nearest  office-chair,  and  takes  the 
crisp  morning  paper  that  he  may  glance  over 
the  top  of  it  around  him. 

It  is  a noble  office,  twenty  by  forty  feet  at 
least ; the  floor  covered  with  cocoa-nut  matting, 
the  walls  hung  round  with  port-folios  bearing  in 
large  letters  upon  their  sides  the  names  of  all 
the  leading  ports  of  America  and  Europe. 
There  are  handsome  paintings  too  of  the  cele- 
brated clippers  and  steamships  of  the  day.  The 
three  huge  doors  standing  open  upon  the  busy 
street ; the  library  of  journals  and  ledgers,  each 
two  feet  long ; the  glimpse  of  several  lengthy 
tables  in  an  inner  room  covered  with  different 
samples  of  cotton  in  brown  paper  parcels ; the 
vast  iron  house  rather  than  safe  in  one  corner; 
the  stout  negro  porter,  apron  on,  coming  in  and 
going  out ; the  constant  ingress  of  clerks  with 
long,  thin  books  in  their  breast-pockets,  who 
hold  brief  and  cabalistic  conversation  with  the 
clerk,  who  never  even  nods  to  them  in  coming 
or  recognized  their  leaving,  but  writes  steadily 
on  through  it  all;  every  thing  impresses  the 
young  minister  with  the  fact  that  this  office 
is  qnite  a different  place  from  his  quiet  apart- 
ment in  the  third  story  of  the  Seminary,  so  very 
high  and  dry  above  the  bustling  world.  And 
he  enjoys  it  wonderfully  from  force  of  reaction, 
and  has  a deep  respect  for  the  clerk  writing 
away  at  his  desk.  From  the  moment  he  had 
read  the  letter  of  invitation  Iloppleton  had 
dwindled  into  a much  smaller  place,  and  his 
uncle’s  home  had  seemed  rather  dull  than  not. 
The  instant  he  had  stepped,  valise  in  hand,  on 
the  train,  at  the  end  of  the  stage  part  of  his  trip 
from  Hoppleton,  he  had  caught  the  contagion 
of  enterprise  and  energy.  He  respected  the 
conductor  collecting  tickets,  had  a larking  ad- 
miration for  the  dirty  stoker,  considered  the  en- 
gineer a hero,  rather  underrates  himself,  in  fact, 
in  comparison  with  all  the  pushing  throng.  In 
itrong  contrast  with  the  eddy  in  which  he  has 
lain,  there  is  a grandeur  in  the  torrent  of  prac- 
tical life  which  exaggerates  itself  to  him  by  the 
very  contrast. 

And  now  this  tall,  thin,  hazel-eyed  man  who 
comes  in  with  such  a swift  step  must  be  Mr. 
Jacob  Langdon.  He  is  rather  disappointed. 
He  had  imagined  him  portly,  white-haired, 
and  with  an  oveflffow  of  gold  watch-chain 
over  a white  waistcoat — never  mind.  He  rises 
to  greet  and  be  greeted,  but  Mr.  Langdon  re- 
gards him  just  at  that  instant  no  more  than  the 
spittoon  at  his  feet. 

“ Say  twenty  thousand  two  fifty,  and  111  do 
K"  he  says,  as  he  comes  rapidly  in  without 
looking  over  his  shoulder  at  the  weazen,  little, 
dried-up  old  man  who  follows  upon  his  foot- 
steps like  his  shadow. 

“ Suppose  you  would ! No.  Twenty  thou- 
sand five  hundred,”  replies  that  individual,  in 
sharp,  quick  tones. 
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“ Can’t  do  any  thing  with  you,  Ellis,”  says 
Mr.  Langdon,  who  has  now  reached  the  railed 
space,  and,  with  hand  thrust  through  the  rails, 
is  working  the  impatient  fingers  thereof  under 
the  nose  of  the  clerk.  “ Check,  Jones,  twenty 
thousand  five  hundred!” 

“Would  endow  a professor’s  chair!”  says 
Wall  to  himself,  with  a rising  respect  for  both 
the  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Ellis  has  the  check,  and  without  a word 
is  gone.  Mr.  Langdon  is  harrying  out  after 
him,  when  Mr.  Wall  rises  and  bows  and  catch- 
es his  quick  eye. 

*Ah,  yes!”  says  the  broker,  understand- 
ing immediately.  “How  are  yon?  Pleasant 
weather ! ” Mr.  Wall  shakes  his  extended  hand. 

“Cotton  is  it?  or  railway?”  asks  the  bro-' 
ker,  with  a business  smile. 

“ Something  as  interesting  to  yon  as  either, 

I hope,”  says  the  young  minister,  returning  his 
smile,  but  feeling  exceedingly  uncertain  wheth- 
er his  business  will  be  really  and  truly  as  in- 
teresting to  his  nfew  friend.  Church  and  gos- 
pel and  preacher  seem  things  so  unreal  and 
out  of  place  in  that  busy  spot. 

“Very  glad  indeed  to  see  yon!”  says  the 
broker,  becoming  on  the  spot  the  church  offi- 
cer, when  his  visitor  has  explained  who  he  is. 

And  there  is  a Sabbath  change  in  his  tones  a s 
he  learns  of  his  visitor  exactly  when  he  ar- 
rived, at  what  hotel  he  stopped,  how  he  left 
his  uncle  — still  standing,  however,  and  in  a 
rapid  manner. 

“Now,”  says  the  cotton  broker,  at  last,  “it’s 
just  twelve — we  dine  at  four.  Here  are  the 
papers,  or  look  around  the  city  a little.  Only 
be  here,  if  you  please,  say  at  twenty  minutes  to 
four,  and  111  show  you  the  way  out.  Good- 
morning!” and  he  is  gone  into  the  maelstrom 
that  circles  past  his  front-door. 

Mr.  Merkes  would  have  been  greatly  ag- 
grieved at  so  curt  a disposal  of  himself.  Wall 
is  conscious  of  a rising  tendency  in  him  of  that 
kind,  but  crushes  it  on  the  spot  in  a new  ad- 
miration of  the  energetic  business  man.  He 
has  a strong  disposition  himself  to  plunge  into 
the  current  of  commerce,  would  like  exceed- 
ingly some  pressing  call  along  the  wharves  and 
into  the  warehouses.  After  years  of  seclusion 
there  is  a romance,  a fascination  in  the  rapid 
footsteps,  and  quick  speech,  and  talk  of  dol- 
lars, with  a sense,  too,  of  being  himself  quite 
an  idler,  altogether  a child. 

It  is  a compliment  to  Wall,  however,  that 
Mr.  Jones,  the  clerk,  comes  at  this  juncture 
from  inside  his  cage,  introduces  himself,  and 
shakes  hands.  Mr.  Jones  has  a quill  of  blue 
ink  behind  one  ear,  a quill  of  red  ink  behind 
the  other,  another  of  black  ink  in  his  mouth. 

He  removes  this  from  his  lips  to  say : 

“ Very  glad  to  make  your  acquaintance,  Sir. 

Yon  look  much  younger  than  I expected  to  see. 

I knew  your  uncle  well.  Many  a time  have  I 
heard  (there’s  the  gun  of  the  New  York  steam- 
er coming  in — hurry  down,  Peter)  him  preach. 

I don’t  belong  to  the  First  chnrch  myself.  No ; 
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some  of  us  went  out  from  it  a year  or  so  ago  to 
begin  a little  enterprise  in  one  of  the  neglected 
districts.  Sunday-school  in  the  upper  room  of 
an  engine-house,  you  know ; preaching  there  at 
ten  and  at  night.  Take  a seat,  Captain  Bud' ; 
ready  to  sail?  Papers  all  right.”  And  Mr. 
Jones  has  to  go  into  his  den  again  to  serve  the 
last  arrival.  But  Mr.  Wall  has  had  opportuni- 
ty to  observe  that  Mr.  Jones  is  not  only  a clerk, 
but  a gentleman. 

He  feels  reassured,  and  with  a word  of  adieu, 
which  Mr.  Jones  had  not  the  time  to  observe, 
he  sallies  forth  into  the  tide  without,  until  he 
finds  himself  near  his  hotel. 

“Bill  already  settled,  luggage  carried  off,” 
says  the  clerk  at  the  hotel  bar  in  answer  to  an 
inquiry.  “ On  an  order  from  Jacob  Langdon,” 
is  the  explanation. 

And  so  he  guesses  his  way  to  the  office  of 
Langdon,  Burke,  and  Co.  again.  Arrived  there, 
he  finds  a somewhat  shabby -looking  gentleman 
standing  at  the  desk  in  subdued  conversation 
with  Mr.  Jones,  who  is  writing  steadily  on  none 
the  less. 

A moment  or  two  after  Mr.  Langdon  comes 
in  with  a rapid  step,  and  a “Ah,  Mr.  Wall,  how 
are  you  by  this  time  ?”  In  obedience,  however, 
to  a “ Mr.  Langdon,  a moment  if  you  please !” 
from  his  clerk,  Mr.  Langdon  retires  with  that 
clerk  into  the  room  with  the  long  unpainted  cot- 
ton tables.  The  clerk  seems  to  have  a good  deal 
to  say,  and  his  principal  only  listens  and  nods. 
As  they  come  out  the  clerk  introduces  his  em- 
ployer to  the  gentleman  in  somewhat  shabby 
clothes,  who  looks  thin  and  nervous.  There 
is  a rapid  conversation  between  these  last,  of 
which  the  young  minister  only  catches  the 
words,  “Wife  and  children — any  thing  on  earth 
— great  obligations — roll  up  my  sleeves — any 
thing,  Sir,  any  thing!” 

“Ah,  well!  at  your  service  now,  Mr.  Wall. 
Suppose  we  go,”  says  Mr.  Langdon  at  last,  and 
they  leave  the  office,  the  cotton  broker  keeping 
up  a fragmentary  conversation  with  the  shabby 
gentleman,  w ho  accompanies  them.  In  course 
of  time  they  arrive  at  the  doorway  of  a huge 
warehouse-like  establishment. 

“Be  so  kind  as  to  wait  for  me  a moment,” 
says  the  broker  to  his  guest,  and  disappears 
with  lus  other  companion  inside. 

“Had  to  take  you  out  of  your  way,”  says 
Mr.  Langdon,  emerging,  as  he  hurries  along 
with  Mr.  Wall.  “Jones  has  always  something 
of  the  sort  on  hand.  You’d  hardly  believe  it, 
that  person  who  came  with  us  was  president 
of  a railroad  once — not  so  long  ago  either. 
Broken  to  pieces.  Came  out  here  to  find  busi- 
ness. Places  ? 4 1 am  willing  to  do  any  thing,' 
he  says,  4 to  feed  my  family : if  it’s  only  em- 
ployment for  a few  days ; it  is  better  than  none 
at  all.'  I had  no  place  for  him,  so  I brought 
him  here.  He’ll  have  to  work  hard  enough 
from  dawn  till  dark.  But  he’ll  get  his  bread.” 

“Did  you  find  any  difficulty  in  securing  him 
a place?”  asks  the  young  minister,  as  they  hur- 
ry along,  deeply  interested. 


44  A great  deal,  only  the  head  of  that  estab- 
lishment couldn’t  refuse,  under  the  circum- 
stances. It  is  not  three  years  ago  he  came  to 
me  in  a worse  fix  than  this  man.  I got  him  in 
there  then.  Of  course,  he  is  willing  to  help 
any  other  poor  fellow.” 

44 1 must  say,  Mr.  Langdon,”  says  his  com- 
panion, after  a pause,  44 1 envy  you  the  oppor- 
tunity you  have  of  doing  such  a deed.” 

“Yes;  it  is  more  Jones  than  myself.  People 
can  do  any  thing  w'ilh  him , and  he  can  do  any 
thing  he  pleases  with  me.  But  here  we  are ; 
walk  in.” 

The  young  minister  looks  up  and  sees  that 
they  are  in  front  of  a noble  mansion  with  cast 
iron  veranda  for  both  stories,  handsome  plot  in 
front  with  tesselated  pavement  leading  from  the 
gate,  bordered  with  conch  shells  and  stone 
vases.  The  master  of  the  house  rang  at  the 
gate  as  he  entered,  and  now  the  front-door 
opens  at  his  touch. 

“Mistress  in?’’  he  inquires  of  the  white- 
aproned  colored  man  that  opens  the  door. 

44  Just  in,  Sir,”  is  the  reply. 

“Dinner,  then,  soon  as  you  please,”  says  Mr. 
Langdon,  showing  his  guest  into  the  parlor  and 
himself  passing  on  up  stairs  to  wash  and  tell  his 
wife. 

Dinner  comes.  It  is  all  a dinner  could  be, 
and  Mr.  Wall  partakes  of  it  with  a feeling  of 
ease  and  enjoyment,  os  if  he  had  been  out  on  a 
camping  excursion  during  the  last  few  years, 
but  had  got  home  again.  Mr.  Merkes  would 
have  been  estimating  the  cost,  and  blaming  the 
extravagance,  and  adding  another  room  to  his 
overcramped  house  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
superb  caster  before  him.  His  prevailing  feel- 
ing would  have  been,  “ There  is  an  awful  wrong 
somewhere  that  you  have  all  these  things  and  I 
don’t.  Never  mind.  You  must  have  a bitter 
sorrow  somewhere.  Perhaps  you  have  a drunk- 
en son  down  town,  or  an  idiot  child  up  stairs,  or 
something.  Perhaps  you'll  break  yet — it  often 
happens.”  And  so  would  Mr.  Merkes  console 
himself  as  he  murmured  steadily  on — like  a riv- 
ulet worried  to  death  with  perpetual  pebbles  in 
its  path — against  God. 

Not  so  with  Wall ; he  acknowledged  to  him- 
self a keen  enjoyment  of  the  wealth  of  his  host 
— but  it  is  as  if  it  is  all  his  own.  He  feels  en- 
tirely at  home,  and  therefore  seems  so.  He 
has  a pleasant  word  for  the  children  and  a hap- 
py reply  for  his  host,  and*  what  a woman  val- 
ues more  than  diamonds  Gi%ashmeres,  a defer- 
ential attention  to  every  syllable  of  Mrs.  Lang- 
don. And  he  says  very  little  himself  at  last, 
and  is  entirely  at  his  ease. 

44  We  will  be  glad  if  you  will  make  out  your 
list  of  hymns  for  to-morrow  this  afternoon,” 
says  Mr.  Langdon,  as  he  shows  his  guest  up 
stairs  into  his  room. 

In  looking  forward  to  the  service  the  young 
minister  expected  to  be  quite  nervous  on  that 
eventful  Sabbath  morning ; he  had  even  hopes 
that  it  would  prove  a rainy  Sabbath.  Yet  he 
was  only  glad  when  he  awoke  the  next  morn- 
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ing  and  found  the  day  up  before  him  bright  and 
glad.  He  had  anticipated  having  all  the  mixed 
and  miserable  feelings  of  one  about  making  his 
appearance  in  the  pulpit  as  a candidate  on  ex- 
hibition, bothered  to  put  on  the  best  manner 
there.  But  even  his  fears  of  being  nervous 
were  all  forgotten  as  he  dressed  and  sat  down 
at  the  window  to  his  morning  devotions.  He 
is  not  there  as  a candidate  for  any  thing  what- 
ever; merely  there  in  Heaven’s  Providence  to 
preach,  as  he  had  been  on  his  visit  to  Mr. 
Merkes.  All  he  aims  at  is  simply  to  preach. 
All  he  prays  for  is  that  he  may  do  this  to  the 
profit  of  those  that  may  hear,  few  or  many. 
John’s  opinion  at  the  family  council  had  been 
as  a soft,  cool  hand  laid  upon  a fevered  brow. 
He  felt  quietly  ready  for  the  morning  service 
even  by  breakfast.  So  much  so  that,  with  his 
sermon  safely  in  his  head  and  heart  instead  of 
his  breast-pocket,  he  requested  to  accompany 
Mr.  Langdon  to  the  Sabbath-school.  There 
was  a simple  nature  in  the  young  minister,  a 
perfect  ease  of  manner,  that  would  have  put 
Mr.  Langdon  out  a little.  u Going  to  preach 
in  our  pulpit,  and  so  cool  about  it!”  he  woqld 
have  thought,  with  some  displeasure  at  his 
young  guest,  if  that  guest  had  not  seemed  so 
entirely  yet  quietly  at  home.  Was  it  intellect 
and  culture  beginning  to  weigh  its  own  against 
wealth?  Or  was  it,  rather,  simple  piety  get- 
ting the  mastery  of  circumstances,  as  it  inher- 
ently will,  though  those  circumstances  towered 
at  first  like  Alps  against  it  ? Not  that  he  is  in 
the  least  superior  to  any  body  else.  Only  he 
has,  somehow,  become  aware  of  all  the  much 
that  is  wrong  in  him,  and  has  for  the  moment 
got  his  heel  upon  that  worse  self! 

And  the  Sabbath-school  prepared  him  to 
preach.  He  is  beginning  of  late  to  find  a deal 
of  interest  in  the  clear  eyes  of  little  children,  a 
grace  in  the  motion  of  their  hands  and  a wis- 
dom in  their  prattle  he  never  remarked  before. 
His  attention  has  been  drawn  toward  them  by 
what  he  has  heard  of  Mr,  Merkes’s  entire  neg- 
lect of  them,  and  his  association  with  John  has 
in  some  mysterious  way  ripened  his  heart  to- 
ward the  young  as  well  as  toward  every  thing 
else.  They  wish  him  to  deliver  an  address  to 
the  children ; but  he  pleasantly  declines,  and 
talks  to  the  children  instead,  imparting  to  them 
all  the  profit  and  twenty  times  the  pleasure 
during  the  ten  minutes  he  holds  their  bright 
eyes  in  his  than  during  the  formal  delivery  of 
an  hour’s  set  address.  And  then  their  singing 
too!  Sweeter  magic  this  world  knows  not  of 
than  the  voices  of  children. 

When  he  at  last  finds  himself  in  the  pulpit — 
itself  almost  as  large  as  Mr.  Merkes’s  church — 
he  is  glad  that  he  had  selected  for  the  occasion 
the  sermon  he  had.  Every  minister  prepares 
two  sorts  of  sermons.  One  kind  is  of  the  genus 
commonly  known  as  “a  splendid  discourse.” 
This  is  a sermon  based  on  some  striking  text, 
filled  with  apt  quotations  from  the  poets,  adorn- 
ed with  vivid  illustrations,  beautified  with  rhe- 
torical curves  and  flourishes.  The  aim  of  such 
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a sermon  is  to  astonish  the  audience  with  some 
quaint  interpretation  of  Scripture  never  before 
dreamed  of  by  mortal  man ; or  to  thrill  by  its 
sublime  flight ; or  to  move  and  melt  by  its  pa- 
thos ; or  to  convince  by  its  irresistible  reason- 
ing; or  to  delight  by  its  very  audacity.  The 
object  of  this  genus  of  sermon,  in  a word,  is  ef- 
fect, immediate  effect,  and  the  success  of  the 
same  is  measured  by  the  degree  of  its  effect.  ' 

To  this  end  the  6ermon  is  rewritten  with  a pol- 
ishing of  the  marble  worthy  of  Isocrates,  who 
spent  thirty-six  years  of  steady  rewriting  upon 
his  one  oration.  It  is  such  a venture  that  no 
experienced  minister  launches  himself  from  his 
pulpit  cushion  upon  a splendid  discourse  unless 
he  be  very  certain  that  the  size  of  his  congre- 
gation, the  state  of  the  weather,  and  his  own 
exact  measure  of  health  and  mood  will  warrant 
the  attempt.  Even  then  it  is  a risk.  A bird 
flying  in  at  the  church  window,  a sudden  show- 
er or  storm  coming  up,  a dog  yelping  in  the 
aisle,  a child  crying  in  a pew,  will  ruin  the 
success  of  the  most  effective  of  this  style  of 
sermon. 

Now  Mr.  Wall,  too,  had  more  than  one  splen- 
did discourse  among  his  sermons.  They  were 
the  gems  of  his  collection  to  him  when  he  first 
arrived  in  Hoppleton.  Somehow  he  had  dis- 
trusted them  since.  And  it  is  not  a splendid 
discourse  he  now  has  determined  to  preach.  It 
is  one  of  the  other  genus  of  sermons,  the  faith- 
ful exposition  of  a text ; poetry,  vivid  illustra- 
tion, rhetoric,  novelty,  sublimity,  pathos,  logic, 
audacity,  all  Corinthianism  of  the  sort  left  out, 
or  breaking  their  way  in  by  sheer  force,  and  the 
discourse  depending  upon  its  plain,  direct  mean- 
ing for  its  effect. 

The  sumptuous  church  holds  a still  more 
sumptuous  congregation;  the  organ  peals  in 
full  tone ; the  choir  have  not  one  common-me- 
tre hymn  to  drag  them  down  to  the  people  in 
the  pews  below,  and  sing  with  free  voices  sky- 
ward. The  young  preacher  preaches  his  ser- 
mon without  let  or  hindrance,  informing  the 
hearers,  to  the  best  of  his  ability  and  with  all 
his  heart,  of  the  meaning  of  God  their  Saviour 
in  the  text.  A prayer,  a hymn,  the  benedic- 
tion, and  this  candidate  for  the  vacant  pulpit 
has  settled  his  fate  as  far  as  that  church  is  con- 
cerned forever. 

EUSTACIE’S  STORY. 

JULIETTE  came  down  the  garden  with  that 
grand  air  of  hers  as  if  the  world  were  made 
for  Juliette.  She  held  a letter  in  one  hand,  bear- 
ing a bold  superscription,  and  she  paused  just 
before  Eustacie,  who  was  filling  Louis’s  apron 
with  the  sweet  June  roses. 

“ For  me  ?”  asked  Eustacie,  putting  out  her 
hand,  and  blushing  up  like  any  rose  herself; 
but  a look  on  Juliette’s  face  caused  her  to  fal- 
ter and  draw  back. 

“ Give  us  joy,”  said  this  one  then,  without 
appearing  to  notice  Eustacie’s  motion.  “ Cyril 
is  going  to  marry;  but  I must  away  to 'grand- 
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mamma’s  with  the  news  ;”  and  she  passed  out 
the  garden  gate. 

Eustacie  had  not  wished  them  joy ; she  stood, 
with  startled  eyes,  quite  motionless,  growing 
paler  and  paler  with  every  breath. 

“There’s  more  roses,”  said  Louis,  in  his 
childish  prattle.  “ Can't  you  reach  ’em  ? Mr. 
Trenholm  can.” 

“We  will  see,”  said  that  gentleman,  picking 
up  the  scissors  Eustacie  had  let  fall ; then,  as 
if  the  action  recalled  her : 

“ Oh  no,  Mr.  Trenholm,  you  will  get  thorned 
to  death;  Miss  Juliette  didn’t  see  you,  I think,” 
in  her  own  manner. 

“ One  may  as  well  die  by  the  sword  as  the 
famine,”  in  answer  to  her  first  sentence.  “ By- 
the-way,  Miss  Eustacie,  I thought  that  Cyril — ” 

“Cyril  is  going  to  marry,”  repeating  Juli- 
ette’s words. 

“ Where  is  he  going  ?”  asked  Louis.  “ Can’t 
I go  too  ?” 

“ Some  day,  perhaps,”  said  Trenholm,  laugh- 
ing. “See,  there  is  your  mother  looking  for 
you,  Louis.  Go  and  ask  her,  and  take  these 
roses.” 

“ Miss  Eustacie,”  he  began  again,  “you  have 
perhaps  wondered  why  I come  here  so  often ; 
will  you  let  me  tell  you  ?” 

“ I am  attentive,”  said  Eustacie,  quietly.  “ I 
thought — ” 

“It  is  because  I hoped  you  would  see  how 
much  you  were  to  me — the  mere  sight,  the  in- 
different touch  of  your  fingers,  the  everyday 
greetings,  in  the  hope  that  you  might  grow 
accustomed  to  me;  that  so  when  I said,  ‘I 
love  you,*  as  I say  to-day,  you  would  not  find 
yourself  amazed.” 

“But  I do  find  myself  amazed,  Mr.  Tren- 
holm. ” 

“So  much  the  worse  for  me,  since  in  that 
case  you  have  not  thought  of  me  as  a lover, 
and  can  give  me  nothing  in  return.” 

He  spoke  so  sadly,  so  lialf-interrogatively/as 
if  he  were  loth  to  be  thus  assured,  but  had  felt 
it  must  be  so  all  along,  that  Eustacie  looked  up 
at  him  with  returning  color,  and  put  out  her 
hand : 

“Indeed,  indeed,  I can  give  you  much — ” and 
there  hesitated. 

“ But  you  can  not  love  me  ?”  he  said. 

“ I — I do  not  know.  I had  not  thought  of 
it.  If  you  love  me — ” 

“If  I love  you !” 

“If  you  love  me — they  say  it  makes  all  the 
difference  in  the  world — I don’t  know — I might 
try,  if  you  would  like  to  have  me,” 

Thus,  half  an  hour  later,  Juliette  found  them 
still  lingering  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  rose- 
bushes. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Trenholm,  are  you  there?”  she 
said.  “ When  did  you  arrive  ?” 

“ I was  here  when  you  passed  down  with  the 
news  about  Cyril.  I thank  you  for  it ; it  gave 
me  impetus  to  follow  his  example.  Eustacie 
has  consented  to  let  me  love  her.” 

“ Indeed ! That  i3  very  gracious  of  her.  I 
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wish  you  the  joy  wrhich  she  forgot  to  wish  Cy- 
ril.” And  my  lady  moved  away  with  a heart 
that  burned  and  leaped  in  her  bosom,  and  ejes 
like  javelins,  that  wmld  have  slain  Eustacie,  if 
eyes  could  slay. 

While  Miss  Juliette  imagined  she  was  order- 
ing affairs  after  her  own  mind,  Fate  had  quietly 
assumed  the  dictatorship,  and  arranged  for  a 
somewhat  different  result  than  that  which  she 
had  anticipated. 

Each  one  said  to  her  neighbor,  “Did  you 
know  what  a fine  thing  Mrs.  Thornton's  gov- 
erness has  done  for  herself?” 

“Secured  Mr.  Trenholm,  eh ?” 

“These  governesses  are  so  designing!” 

“Well,  I hope  it  will  turn  out  wrell,”  which, 
considering  the  previous  remarks,  was  as  much 
as  to  say  she  should  be  disappointed  if  it  did. 

“ When  will  they  be  married  ?” 

“Oh,  immediately  of  course;  a bird  in  the 
hand,  you  know,”  and  they  nodded  an  under- 
standing to  each  other,  and  swept  apart 

Poor  Eustacie,  leaning  over  the  balcony  at 
Mrs.  Oxford’s,  waiting  for  Louis,  heard  some- 
thing of  this,  and  it  made  her  exceedingly  un- 
comfortable. Was  she  designing?  She  could 
hardly  decide.  It  is  true  that  she  was  sorry 
for  Trenholm ; but  then  she  was  not  sorry  for 
Juliette,  at  least  not  yet ; perhaps  she  would  be 
when  she  came  to  love  him  very  much — if  that 
ever  happened ; but  she  had  designed  nothing 
concerning  him,  except  to  do  her  best  as  his 
wife ; she  had  never  tried  to  attract  him ; he  had 
come  to  her  of  his  own  accord,  and  so  had  Cyril ; 
the  difference  was  that  this  one  had  left  her, 
while  the  other  stepped  into  the  breach,  and  a 
few  tears  fell  to  illustrate  the  case.  Was  it  de- 
signing in  a harmless,  friendless  governess,  wdth 
only  a pittance  in  the  bank,  to  accept  a golden 
gift  from  fortune,  because — because — in  truth 
she  found  it  very  hard  to  say  why  she  had  ac- 
cepted it.  Perhaps  it  was  merely  because  it 
had  come  in  her  path,  and  she  wanted  the  cour- 
age to  turn  her  back  upon  it ; perhaps  because 
a great  deal  of  love  on  one  6ide  only  was  better 
than  none  any  where  had  a value  for  her ; per- 
haps because  struggling  up  from  a great  blow, 
she  wits  prone  to  catch  at  any  support  and  com- 
fort. Still  leaning  there  w ith  her  sad,  perplexed 
face  framed  with  the  climbing  roses  that  show- 
ered her  with  perfumed  leaves  at  every  rough 
breeze,  she  suffered  what  all  must  suffer  who 
snatch  at  fortune  from  mere  weariness  rather 
than  wait  till  events  shall  resolve  themselves 
into  the  harmony  that  is  sure  to  result  sooner 
or  later,  here  or  there.  Some  one  passing  in 
the  square  below  paused  to  gaze  up  at  her  and 
divine  her  thoughts,  it  may  be.  But  she  did  not 
heed  him.  She  was  looking  back  through  the 
long  vista  of  days,  each  one  of  which  had  been 
lighted  by  looks  of  love  and  words 

“A  thought  too  tender 
For  the  commonplaces  spoken 

through  the  days  she  had  once  believed  would 
last  forever ; and  suddenly  a cloud  had  arisen  ; 
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the  staff  she  leaned  upon  had  fallen.  What  was 
this  she  clung  to  now  ? Would  it  last  ? Would 
any  thing  last  ? 

The  twilight  was  dropping  down,  the  old  town 
growing  hushed  under  the  evening  sky,  the  wind 
tnrning  et&t , it  was  time  they  were  at  home. 
She  called  to  Louis.  Some  one  below  in  the 
street  answered  with  a sweet  old  air  which  Cyril 
had  once  sung  to  her  sitting  under  the  white 
lilac-trees,  with  these  words,  half  reproach,  half 
consolation : 

“ If  in  any  spring-sweet  weather 
Suddenly  should  come  to  you 
Happiness  and  fear  together. 

Bid  them  both  adieu. 

“If  in  any  garden  blowing, 

Summer  suns  should  bring  to  you 
Roses,  lilies,  for  the  sowing, 

And  perhaps  a little  rne; 

“Will  the  last  annul  the  sweetness 
Of  the  roses  rare  and  red  ? 

Blind  you  to  the  white  completeness 
Of  the  lilies  in  their  bed  ? 

“Every  day  shall  have  its  son,  love; 

Every  night  its  smiling  star; 

Though  thick  clouds  obscure  the  one,  love, 

And  the  other  smiles  afar.1* 

The  tune  recalled  her  wandering  thoughts. 
All  this  time  she  was  forgetting  Louis.  He  had 
asked  her  to  wait  while  he  went  round  the  cor- 
ner to  buy  a toy  canoe,  and  he  had  not  yet  re- 
turned. She  was  growing  tired  of  waiting,  the 
air  was  chilly — it  made  her  shiver.  In  raising 
herself  she  chanced  to  look  toward  the  shore, 
where  the  tide  was  rolling  in  in  angry  undula- 
tions ; then  naturally  her  eyes  found  out  the  line 
of  rocks  along  which  at  ebb-tide  they  often 
skipped  far  out  on  the  shining  flats,  in  search 
of  strange  shells,  jelly-fishes  for  Louis’s  museum, 
and  beautiful  sea-mosses ; the  very  rocks  where 
she  and  Cyril  had  sat  by  hpurs  sunning  them- 
selves when  the  treacherous  tide  was  out,  the 
tide  which  covered  them  at  flood  and  left  no 
him.  But  just  now  there  was  something 
strange  in  their  appearance.  The  water  had 
risen  about  them  more  than  half-way ; but  what 
was  it  disturbed  the  outline  of  the  farther  point? 
What  was  it  that  wavered  and  reached  toward 
shore  ? At  first  she  w’atehed  it  curiously,  think- 
ing it  but  a sea-bird  flapping  its  wings  in  defi- 
ance of  the  gathering  gale ; wondering  how  it 
must  seem  to  be  out  there  all  alone  in  the 
growing  night  amidst  the  pitiless  waters;  then, 
presently,  she  shook  from  head  to  foot  with 
vague  terror ; a thousand  pangs  thrilled  along 
her  pulses.  “It  is  Louis!”  she  cried,  and 
went  bounding  toward  him.  It  was  indeed 
Louis,  who,  sailing  his  canoe  from  the  point, 
had  been  cut  off  by  a strip  of  water  too  broad 
for  his  little  feet  to  cross,  too  deep  to  ford. 
There  was  no  one  in  sight,  no  one  but  herself 
10  hear  hia  terrified  cry. 

“ Save  me,  Eustacie ! Save  me!” 

She  looked  where  the  slender  arms  were 
stretched  to  her  appealingly  — how  like  the 
voice  was  to  Cyril’s ! And  what  if  she  should 
slip  herself?  What  then?  Why,  after  that,  rest. 


No  more  strife,  love  coming  unsought,  departing 
never;  no  more  dreary  lessons,  no  mbre  dis- 
tracted endeavors  to  do  rightly  and  forever  go- 
ing wrong.  But  while  thinking  thus,  she  was 
already  there,  separated  from  him  only  by  one 
broad  reach,  across  which  their  hands  failed  to 
meet. 

“ How  are  you  going  to  contrive,  Eustacie?” 
he  asked,  reassured  by  her  presence.  “ Make 
haste ; my  shoes  are  full  of  water ; I shall  catch 
my  death  o’  cold.” 

She  glanced  down  at  his  feet,  where,  true  , 
enough,  the  water  crept  ever  higher  and  high- 
er ; it  would  float  him  off  soon ; she  could  not 
leave  him  so,  yet  staying  did  no  service.  A 
pleasure-boat  skimmed  past  in  the  distance; 
she  shrieked  for  help,  but  the  wind  blew  her 
voice  down  her  throat ; she  tore  off  her  crim- 
son scarf,  and  waved  it  for  a signal,  but  they 
made  no  answering  sign;  only  across  the  brood- 
ing expanse  came  a trickle  of  laughter,  a snatch 
of  song ; 

“Swiftly  we  glide  toward  the  hapiy  shore, 
Feather  the  oar,  feather  the  oar; 

Lightly  we  rock  on  the  swelling  tide. 

Each  other  beside,  each  other  beside. 

Oh,  what  so  sweet  when  suns  have  set, 

When  those  wtlo  long  and  love  have  met, 

To  fly  and  follow  the  bending  shore 
And  feather  the  oar,  and  feather  the  oar?” 

Oh,  how  could  they  sing,  and  she  in  mortal 
agony?  Her  silken  scarf  was  long  and  stout ; 
she  threw  one  end  across  the  gulf  to  Louis. 

“Tie  it  round  your  waist,  Louis,”  she  said ; 

“ tie  it  in  that  hard  knot  Cyril  taught  you ; 
then  take  firm  bold,  and  I will  pull  you  across 
to  me.” 

“But  I’m  afrhid,  Eustacie.” 

“ Don’t  think  of  fear ; it  is  necessary.  Think 
of  mamma  and  J uliette,  and — and  Cyril.  Thiuk 
you  are  doing  it  for  them.” 

“And  you  and  Mr.  Trenholm?” 

“Yes,  dear.” 

“Well,  I am  ready.  Oh,  but  the  water  is 
cold,  Eustacie,  and  dark,  so  dark — if  I hadn’t 
come  out  here!  Would  you  say  a little  prayer 
first?” 

“ I think  I would.” 

“ Now,  Tacie — oh,  quick ! ” But,  instead  of 
pulling  him  toward  her,  his  foot  caught  iu  the 
crfevice  of  a rock,  and  the  weight  of  his  body 
struggling  at  the  end  of  the  scarf  caused  Eustacie 
to  lose  her  balance  and  plunge  into  the  terrible 
crystal  darkness  that  foamed  below.  The  cold, 
cruel  waters  held  her  in  a grasp  of  steel ; shut 
out  the  tender  twilight  shadows  dropping  down 
upon  the  sea,  the  murmur  of  oar  in  row-lock, 
the  echo  of  happy  - hearted  choristers.  Oh, 
life ! that  had  looked  so  barren  but  an  hour  ago 
— how  full  and  jocund  and  inviting  it  now  ap- 
peared, beckoning  to  her  across  a little  span, 
with  infinite  possibilities  folded  in  the  long 
years,  like  the  radiant,  perfumed  flower  hidden, 
undreamed  of,  in  the  tiny  seed.  Was  it  only 
through  dying  that  she  should  come  to  know 
its  worth,  its  beauty,  its  sweetness  ? And  this 
was  death  ? This  slackening'  pulse,  this  sink* 
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ing,  falling  through  blind  abysses;  this  mad 
carnival  of  color  that  made  creation  one  vast 
prism ; these  forgotten  faces  shaping  themselves 
out  of  horror  and  darkness;  these  familiar 
scenes  and  events  growing  out  of  nothing  and 
resolving  into  nothing;  these  eyes  so  tender, 
so  imploring,  where  had  she  seen  them — aeons 
before?  Death  was  a breath;  but  this,  oh, 
this  was  an  eternity ! 

A long  sunbeam  struggled  in  through  the 
Venetian  blinds,  dodged  the  crimson  curtains, 
and  fell  across  a pale,  upturned  face  upon  the 
pillow  there,  as  much  as  to  say,  “Wake  up,  lit- 
tle woman,  the  world  is  all  before  you  where 
to  choose.” 

Presently  two  gray  eyes  opened  and  met  two 
other  gray  eyes  that  bent  above  and  watched 
there  with  the  sunbeam. 

“I  was  almost  gone,  wasn’t  I?”  said  Eu- 
stacie.  “Oh!  why  didn’t  they  let  me  go  ? The 
bitterness  was  .passing.” 

“ From  you  to  me.  Is  it  so  hard  for  you  to 
stay  ?” 

“No,  no^  life  is  sweet — how  sweet!”  She 
was  gazing  into  space  as  she  spoke,  and  he  was 
painfully  aware  that  his  mere  presence  made 
nothing  of  this  sweetness  to  her,  but  something 
intrinsic  in  life  itself,  the  exhilaration  of  the 
combat,  the  intoxication  of  the  game,  perhaps ; 
and  the  gray  eyes  darkened  and  grew  stern. 

“ But  you  saved  us,”  she  said,  after  a pause. 

“God  saved  you,  Eustacie.” 

“ For  you.  I am  your  property,  Mr.  Tren- 
holm ; what  are  you  going  to  do  with  me  ?” 

“ I am  going  to  love  you  with  all  my  heart.” 

“And  you  will  not  be  angry  if  I can  not 
love  you  with  all  my  heart  ? You  will  only  ex- 
pect salvage  ?” 

“I  shall  hold  fast  what  you  give  me  and 
catch  what  I can.  Now  go  to  sleep,  little  girl, 
and  forget  all  about  it.”  And  she  obeyed,  and 
dreamed  herself  a great  white  cloud,  that,  dis- 
solving into  a shower,  broke  a long  drought 
and  filled  a world  with  fragrance  and  blossom. 
Yes,  she  did  indeed  belong  to  Mr.  Trenholm, 
who  had  put  out  a hand  and  drawn  her  out  of 
the  Valley  of  Shadows,  and  Louis  with  her. 
He  used  to  say  afterward  that  our  most  appar- 
ently trivial  actions,  our  insignificant  goings 
and  comings,  are  but  great  and  important  events 
seen  through  the  wrong  end  of  the  telescope. 

Eustacie  was  a long  time  recovering  from  the 
shock  after  this ; her  nerves  had  suffered  a fear- 
ful strain,  it  would  seem.  The  daylight  was 
painful  to  her,  every  noise  appalled,  every  ex- 
citement weakened  her.  It  would  appear  as  if 
death,  having  been  rudely  repulsed,  was  now 
revenging  himself  by  repeated  approaches  and 
withdrawals,  trusting  to  wear  out  the  enemy 
and  come  off  victoriously  in  the  end.  But  Mr. 
Trenholm  often  questioned  if  he  were  not  him- 
self in  a measure  responsible  for  this  listless  in- 
difference that  had  usurped  her  usual  joyous- 
ness of  temperament ; but  he  was  not  a man  to 
’ weakly  resign  what  might  be  won  by  long-en- 
during effort  on  his  part,  or  on  that  of  another. 


If  you  have  a desire,  he  reasoned,  you  must  put 
your  whole  heart  and  strength  into  your  en- 
deavor, and  work  for  it  early  and  late,  grudging 
nothing.  By-and-by  this  languor  would  pass, 
this  weakness  would  disappear  in  strength,  this 
suffering  drown  in  delight ; by  so  much  as  she 
had  struggled  for  the  mastery,  by  so  much  would 
love,  when  it  came,  be  deeper,  purer — a thing 
of  the  spirit  that  remains  everlastingly,  of  es- 
sential being,  rather  than  that  of  the  senses  that 
disappears.  If  this  was  a narrow,  sophistical 
selfishness  on  his  part,  it  was  the  ordeal  which 
he  w ould  not  have  hesitated  to  undergo  himself 
which,  holding  her  in  most  tender  regard,  he 
deemed  fitting  and  wise  she  also  should  survive. 

But  the  summer  days  wore  on,  sultry  and  sad, 
and  brought  no  change.  He  would  wheel  her 
into  the  garden  in  the  blush  of  morning,  but 
the  heavy  odors  made  her  faint ; he  would  take 
her  out  on  the  lovely  river,  but  the  water  sing- 
ing round  the  keel  sickened  her  with  a shud- 
dering horror ; he  would  read  to  her  from  the 
choicest  spirits  of  the  age,  «nly  to  find  her  eyes 
fixed  and  her  attention  floating ; ke  would  bring 
his  flageolet,  in  the  still  summer  evenings,  in 
order  that  the  shadow  of  sweet  sounds  might 
lull  her  into  forgetful  sleep,  but  each  time  he 
found  it  moved  her  beyond  the  pitch  of  slumber, 
that  it  filled  her  with  wild  fancies  of  passing 
bells,  cries  of  shipwrecked  crews,  and  the  mys- 
terious whispers  of  rising  gales.  "It  needed 
something  yet  to  rouse  her  into  her  old  self,  to 
bring  again  the  bloom  to  the  wan  cheek,  the  light 
to  the  dull  eye,  the  elasticity  to  the  heavy  step. 

“I  am  such  a trouble  to  you,”  she  said  one 
day. 

“I  have  no  other  to  care  for,”  he  answered 
her;  “if  this  is  a trouble  then  trouble  is  my 
life.” 

Why  was  it  that  never  any  tender  word  of 
his  moved  her,  as  a glance,  however  indifferent, 
from  Cyril  could  once  have  done  ? r ‘ 

Juliette  was  singing  in  the  drawring-room; 
she  listened  to  the  words  that  rose  and  fell  with 
the  emotions  of  the  singer : 

M Love,  art  thou  sweet  ? Then  bitter  death  must  be. 

Love,  art  thou  bitter?  Then  sweet  Is  death  to  me." 

Then  all  at  once  her  heart  stood  still,  there  was 
a well-known  voice  ringing  out  below,  a step 
on  the  stair,  a shadow  darkening  the  doorway. 
This  Was  the  moment  for  which  she  had  waited, 
the  test-moment,  the  touch-stone  of  her  future 
life,  when  some  one  took  her  hands  from  off 
her  face  and  laughed  at  the  flushed  and  beau- 
tiful creature  they  disclosed.  It  was  Cyril. 

“And  this  is  what  it  is  to  be  ill?”  he  said, 
letting  his  glance  linger  there.  “ This  is  what 
it  is  to  be  snatched  from  the  sea-foam,  Aphro- 
dite ? Why,  they  told  me  I should  find  Eu- 
stacie’s  ghost  here,  and  it  is  rather  her  glorified 
body.” 

Trenholm  sat  near  with  that  frown  which  had 
grown  habitual  of  late. 

“We  did  not  expect  you  so  soon,  Cyril,”  he 
said. 
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“No?  I like  to  take  people  by  surprise ; it 
does  them  good ; it  starts  the  blood.  What 
have  you  been  about,  Trenholm  ? It's  you  that’s 
the  ghost!” 

“I  never  was  happier.” 

“Ah ! you  must  have  been  a miserable  sin- 
ner: you  look  as  if  you  had  been  put  to  the 
torture!” 

“Mr.  Trenholm  has  been  wearing  himself 
out  in  my  service,”  said  Eustacie;  and  Tren- 
holm noted  how  clear  and  strong  her  voice  had 
suddenly  become,  as  if  a burden  had  been  lifted 
from  the  spirit.  Perhaps  there  was  something 
in  a surprise,  after  all.  She  was  able  to  sit  up 
that  night  and  listen  to  Cyril's  recital  of  the 
life  he  had  been  leading,  of  the  despairs  and 
successes  attending  his  art.  All  at  once  she 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  her  nerves ; the  gen- 
tle notes  of  the  flageolet,  which  he  seized  upon 
in  the  pauses  of  his  talk,  no  longer  stirred  her 
soul  to  lively  terrors,  but  appeared  rather  to 
soothe  her  into  a pensive  content,  till  she  fell 
asleep  among  her  Cushions  with  a smile  upon 
her  lip. 

“Eustacie  has  gone  to  sleep,”  said  Juliette. 

“Is  that  any  thing  amazing?”  asked  Cyril. 
“It's  because  we  were  so  stupid.” 

“We  have  been  stupid  all  summer,  if  that 
could  produce  the  desired  effect.  I have  often 
observed,  however,  that  satisfaction  has  a sleep- 
compelling  influence,”  pursued  Juliette,  with  a 
touch  pf  malice  and  a glance  at  Trenholm.  But 
he  did  not  heed  her ; he  was  lost  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  problem  before  him ; if  Eu- 
stacie no  longer  cared  for  Cyril — if  her  heart  was 
growing  toward  himself,  insensibly,  as  the  flow- 
er toward  the  snn — how  did  it  happen  that  this 
one  had  been  able,  by  his  mere  presence,  to 
awaken  the  smiles  upon  her  face,  which  long 
patient  weeks  of  earnest  regard  on  his  own  part 
had  proved  powerless  to  stir  ? He  did  not  re- 
proach her ; he  felt  rather  an  infinite  sympathy 
and  compassion  for  her,  as  if  she  were  far  dear- 
er to  him  than  his  own  happiness,  which  could 
only  meet  disaster  as  disaster  overtook  her. 
He  said  to  himself  that  they  had  both  been 
passing  the  summer  in  a sort  of  warfare ; he 
in  order  to  possess  himself  of  love,  she  to  dis- 
possess herself;  and  neither  had  triumphed. 
It  had  been  time  thrown  away,  and  yet  it  bad 
had  its  pleasures,  its  raptures.  He  would  not 
have  been  without  its  memory. 

Cyril  soon  announced  the  intention  of  re- 
maining through  the  autumn. 

“I  shall  be  able  to  make  so  many  studies,” 
he  said,  by  way  of -excuse  ; “ and  I shall  have 
fewer  interruptions.  Besides,  I mean  to  paint 
Eustacie !” 

, “ It  is  going  to  be  the  same  old  story  over 
again,  I fear,”  said  Juliette,  as  she  watched 
them  together  one  morning;  saw  the  clear  eyes 
of  Eustacie  bent  on  Cyril,  as  if  the  clouds  had 
swept  away  from  before  them  and  disclosed — 
well,  heaven,  perhaps;  saw  Cyril  forget  his 
cunning  in  comprehending  the  gaze,  till  Juli- 
ette would  call  out  with  malicious  mischief, 


44  And  you  are  to  have  your  picture  ready  for 
the  Exhibition  ?” 

No  one  could  help  observing  the  difference 
in  Eustacie,  not  that  she  was  ever  as  gay  and 
glowing  as  Trenholm  had  once  known  her,  but 
there  bad  come  a change  upon  her.  She  no 
longer  reclined  in  uneasy  languors,  nor  passed 
long  feverish  nights  of  sleeplessness.  She  was 
no  longer  a pallid  ghost,  with  wandering  eye 
and  mute  lips,  but  a creature  of  impulses  and 
blushes,  of  random  flashes  of  merriment,  with 
eyes  that  told  “Hope’s  eloquent  stoiy”  over 
and  again,  as  day  after  day  lingered  by.  Tren- 
holm could  but  ponder  on  the  cause  of  an  ef- 
fect so  apparent ; a thousand  pains  and  distrac- 
tions of  his  had  not  sufficed  to  bring  it  about. 
Neither  had  her  own  strength  of  will  given  the 
battle  to  her  hand.  He  began  to  feel  as  if  he 
possessed  something  that  did  by  no  means  be- 
long to  him,  but  was  inestimably  dear  and  es- 
sential to  his  happiness.  Still  one  can  live 
without  being  happy ; one  day  he  would  try  it, 
perhaps ; but  a little  longer  to  believe  her  his 
in  spite  of  all ; a little  longer,  till  he  should  be 
quite  certain  it  was  indeed  a fable. 

They  were  going  one  day  to  picnic  in  the 
country,  and  there  was  some  discussion  as  to 
whether  Eustacie  should  occupy  the  carriage 
with  the  children,  and  who  should  hold  the 
reins,  as  she  was  not  yet  strong  Enough  to  be 
trusted  in  that  capacity. 

“Let’s  toss  up,”  said  Louis;  “Cyril  or  Mr. 
Trenholm.” 

44  Oh  no,”  said  Eustacie,  quickly ; 44  they  pre- 
fer their  saddles.” 

“That  argues  well  for  our  previous  course 
of  gallantry,”  said  Cyril. 

“Come,  Eustacie,”  called  Juliette,  “don’t 
keep  us  waiting.  Choose  the  one — ” 

14 1 Choose  the  one  that  you  love  best : 

Suit  yourself;  you’ll  suit  the  rest,*” 

sang  out  Louis. 

44 1 think  Louis  and  I can  manage  old  Bess,” 
she  answered,  springing  into  the  carriage,  but 
Cyril  sprang  in  after  her,  while  Trenholm  stoop- 
ed to  arrange  the  girth  of  Juliette’s  prancer; 
and  they  were  whirling  out  of  sight  in  a cloud 
of  dust  before  he  had  looked  about  him. 

44  You  don’t  like  the  trouble  of  making  a 
choice  ?”  asked  Cyril. 

44 No;  I like  rather  to  take  things  as  they 
come,  without  looking  about  me  to  see  if  there’s 
any  thing  I might  prefer.  What  is  one’s  own, 
you  know,  is  always  worth  more  than  what  is 
one’s  neighbor's.” 

44  It’s  a pity  we  can’t  all  think  so,”  he  re- 
turned, looking  unutterable  things;  44 as  for 
me,  Eustacie,  I have  nothing  to  call  my 
own.” 

44  Why,  you  have — that  is — I mean — Oh,  do 
you  see  that  hawk  ? What  a flight  he  has ; it 
seems  as  if  flying  were  no  greater  effort  than 
breathing.” 

44  A hawk  is  a good  omen,  because  he  never 
eats  the  hearts  of  doves.  Do  you  remember 
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the  Sunday  nights,  Eustaeie,  when  we  used  to 
make  the  school-room  ring  with 

111  Ob,  that  I had  wings;  oh,  that  I had  wings, 
Had  wings  like  a dove  V " # 

“Yes.” 

“Those  were  happy  days,  Eustaeie.  I be- 
lieve we  thought  we  had  the  wings.  I only 
know  I was  lighter-hearted  in  those  times.” 

“There  was  once  a man  who  made  himself 
wings,  you  know,”  interrupted  Louis;  “what 
was  his  name,  Tacie  ? Yqu  were  reading  to  us 
about  it  one  day,  and — and  the  sun — you  see, 
he  went  too  near,  I mean  his  son  did,  and  it 
melted  them — they  were  made  of  wax,  like 
Sis  s doll,  I guess — and  he  fell  into  the  sea.  I 
was  rightly  sorry!” 

“Apropos,”  said  Cyril,  “I  always  felt  a 
great  sympathy  with  Icarus.  Yes,  it  is  not 
wise  to  go  too  near  the  sun,  my  boy ; it’s  only 
another  version  of  the  scorched  miller,  eh, 
Eustaeie  ?” 

“But  you  know  there  was  Daedalus  who  pre- 
served the  happy  medium,  and  carried  himself 
through  danger  safely,”  she  replied. 

“ We  can’t  all  be  endowed  with  such  far-see- 
ing wisdoip  as  the  example  indicates.  Eusta- 
cie,  you  will  never  forgive  me  for  having  once 
swerved  from  my  true  orbit,  if  ever  so  little, 
and  against  my  will  ?” 

Eustaeie  did  not  answer ; she  sat  looking  for- 
ward to  where  Juliette  andTrenholm  had  rein- 
ed up  and  awaited  them,  Trenholm  bending 
from  the  saddle  to  reach  a blossoming  twig  for 
Juliette.  He  seemed  well  enough  pleased  with 
his  companion,  she  fancied.  What  a world  it 
was,  when  that  which  one  had  most  desired  hung 
within  reach,  and  one  looked  on,  unable  to  put 
out  a hand  and  gather  in ! 

“They  are  waiting  for  us,”  she  said,  at  last. 
“I  think  they  mean  to  take  another  route.” 

“ Let  them  wait,”  he  returned,  allowing  Bess 
to  continue  the  snail’s  pace  at  which  she  had 
been  going  for  the  last  mile,  and  quoting,  mus- 
ingly, half  under  his  breath, 

“‘What  if  a king,  whose  state  had  flown, 
Should  pluck  apart  his  regal  crown  V 

That's  what  I did.  Fool !” 

“ Don’t  call  yourself  hard  names,  Cyril.  You 
forget  the  sequel : 

“‘For  kingly  hearts  no  fate  can  frown; 

They  rule  forever  o’er  their  own.’” 

“If  I thought  that  were  possible,  after  all,”  I 
he  began,  “ 4 to  rule  forever  o’er  my  own.  ’ If — ” 

Oh ! it  was  the  same  voice,  the  same  glance, 
speaking  to  her  as  of  old,  but  with  what  a dif- 
ference 1 The  same  tender  intonations  lie  had 
used  once  before,  the  words  yet  more  earnest ; 
but  did  they  mean  any  thing?  And  if  they 
did,  what  should  it  signify  to  her?  She  be- 
longed— oh,  where  did  she  indeed  belong? 
How  confused  things  were  growing,  how  sen- 
sations jostled  each  other  and  crossed  and  re- 
bounded and  dropped  into  dull  ashes  at  last ! 


Did  any  one  really  care  for  her?  There  sat 
Trenholm,  calm  and  unconcerned,  as  if  he  were 
secure  whatever  befell,  as  if  nothing  of  her  do- 
ing or  undoing  could  move  him  from  his  stern 
indifference.  And  here  was  Cyril  beside  her, 
with  that  languid,  assured  air  of  his,  as  if  he 
were  merely  rehearsing  the  terms  of  surrender, 
without  much  doubt  or  concern  as  to  the  result. 
Words  that  were  falling  on  stony  places ; oh, 
had  they  come  to  her  but  a little  while  before, 
how  rich  and  fertile  they  would  have  made  life 
appear!  Spring  had  arrived  so  late  that  all 
the  buds  were  dead  and  dying,  and  no  summer 
warmth  could  bid  them  blow  into  full  flower 
again. 

“For  violets  plucked,  the  sweetest  showers 
Can  ne’er  make  grow  again.” 

Trenholm  wheeled  his  horse  about  as  they 
drew  up,  and  came  to  the  side  of  the  carriage. 
He  was  very  pale,  Eustaeie  observed,  with  great 
shadows  beneath  his  eyes. 

“ My  man,  Tracy,  has  just  overtaken  me  with 
a telegram  requiring  my  immediate  presence  at 
Osborne ; so,  good  people,  I shall  have  the  grief 
of  bidding  you  good-by,  and  losing  a day’s  pleas- 
ure,” and  he  gave  his  hand  to  Eustaeie,  looking 
in  her  face.  But  she  neither  blanched  nor  crim- 
soned ; she  merely  said, 

“ What  has  happened  ?” 

“Something  that  may  separate  us  forever,” 
he  answered,  in  her  ear.  “Should  you  much 
care,  Eustaeie  ?” 

If  things  were  going  forward  as  he  feared,  it 
were  perhaps  best  she  shouldn’t. 

“ Care,  Mr.  Trenholm  ? When  you  have  been 
so  kind  to  me?  When  you  saved  my  life?” 

Only  that ! Nothing  but  gratitude.  And  he 
must  go  and  leave  her  with  Cyril.  Perhaps  when 
he  was  gone  she  would  regret  him ; if  ever  so  lit- 
tle, felt  as  if  he  should  be  keenly  conscious 
of.  He  could  not  quite  allow  that  he  had  built 
on  sand  even  yet.  He  possessed  the  patience 
that  perfects  endeavor. 

“Good-by,”  he  said,  tightening  his  grasp 
upon  her  hand.  “Oh,  did  I hurt  you?”  as 
she  winced.  “I’m  afraid  I have  hurt  you 
often.  If  you  find  it  so  hard  to  love  me,  dear 
child,  do  not  try  any  longer.” 

Two  great  tears  gathered  into  her  eyes  and 
fell  upon  his  hand.  What  should  she  answer 
him?  Confess  that  the  conflict  was  ended, 
when  she  more  than  half  believed  he  regretted 
the  beginning?  Let  him  go  without  a word? 
Cyril  had  alighted  just  before  to  gather  her 
some  way-side  flowers,  and  be  now  returned 
in  season  to  relieve  her  of  embarrassment 

“You  will  not  be  long  absent,  Trenholm ?” 
he  said. 

“That  depends.  I think,  however,  you 
will  be  able  to  endure  existence  without  me, 
eh,  Cyril  ?”  And  after  that  ho  put  spurs  to  his 
horse,  and  went  flying  into  the  distance. 

“ There’s  something  wrong  with  Trenholm,” 
said  Cyril.  “He  never  used  to  have  these 
moods  and  tenses.” 
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He  was  away  a fortnight ; during  that  time 
Cyril  worked  at  his  pictures  and  Eustacie  re- 
turned to  the  school-room.  It  was  their  cus- 
tom, every  afternoon  when  lessons  were  over, 
to  walk  till  dinner-time,  and  Cyril  was  very 
sure  to  meet  them,  either  in  the  skirts  of  the 
woods  or  along  the  shore ; and  once  met,  he 
was  not  to  be  left  behind  with  a formal  smile 
and  nod,  but  immediately  attached  himself  to 
the  party  and  led  them  whither  he  would. 
Now  he  had  some  picture  to  exhibit  to  them 
from  the  summit  of  a steep  hill,  with  the  out- 
lying town  like  a beautiful  mirage  shaping  it- 
self oat  of  blue,  misty  distances ; now  it  was 
some  fragrant  recess  of  the  woods,  where  the 
ripened  leaves  made  one  almost  believe  in 
Danac  showers ; and  sometimes  Eustacie  even 
consented  to  be  rowed  across  the  river  ihVo  a 
Lind  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  of  which 
generous  faring  they  partook  sitting  upon  a 
green  terrace,  under  broad  maples  that  burned 
in  the  setting  sun,  till  Louis  half  fancied  they 
had  traveled  into  that  fairy-land  where  the  trees 
bear  rubies  and  topazes. 

But  one  afternoon  as  it  grew  late  Cyril  sent 
the  children  home  in  one  of  the  farm-wagons 
which  they  had  overtaken  returning  from  the 
market-town,  and  carried  Eustacie  off  with  him, 
to  hang  among  the  marshes  in  his  little  float, 
and  watch  the  purple  exhalations  drift  up  and 
weave  into  their  webs  all  the  tints  of  sunset  and 
the  falling  day.  So  long  they  lingered  there, 
while  the  moon  parted  the  clouds  and  dropped 
a splendor  on  all  the  darkening  currents,  it 
seemed  to  Eustacie  that  Cyril  would  never  be- 
come sated  with  the  weird  phantasm  wrought 
by  the  spirit  of  the  marsh-lands.  It  was,  more- 
over, so  like  the  old  days  of  Cyril’s  early  fasci- 
nation, that  but  for  one  little  circumstance  Eu- 
stacie would  have  found  it  hard  to  believe  any 
interval  of  sorrow  and  doubt  had  intervened. 
But  then  that  little  circumstance  made  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  to  her:  the  changing 
tints  of  the  scene,  the  countless  threads  of 
water  groping  their  hushed  way  among  the 
sedges,  the  tender  twitter  of  reed-birds  rock- 
ing serenely  over  death  and  destruction,  the 
gathering  magic  of  the  night  and  repose,  were 
still  delightful  to  her  nature,  and  would  have 
been  had  Cyril  been  absent ; he  no  longer  add- 
ed that  other  sweeter  emotion,  which  she  could 
no  more  feel  but  only  remember.  She  had  es-  I 
caped  from  under  Cyril’s  power.  He  still  pos- 
sessed the  divining-rod,  but  it  swung  purpose- 
less in  his  hand  and  discovered  no  treasure. 

They  came  home  at  last,  weary  and  some- 
what silent,  and  paused  half-way  up  the  gar- 
den-path to  listen  to  the  echo  of  some  distant 
Tesper-bell. 

“If  I were  only  a nun,”  said  Eustacie  then. 

“Sister  Eustacie ; and  nobody’s  sweet  wife  ?” 

“ One  is  so  safe  there,”  she  continued  ; “ and 
then  one  is  never  disappointed  nor  unhappy.” 

“Are  you  unhappy,  Eustacie  ?” 

“I?  What  folly!  Am  I not  young  and 
healthy  and  well-employed,  and — ” 


“ And  beloved,”  he  added.  . They  had  with- 
drawn a little  from  the  path,  and  stood  just 
under  the  tall  lindens ; but  before  she  had  time 
to  reply  to  this  last  it  seemed  as  if  some  one 
who  had  been  sitting  near  in  the  dewy  shad- 
ows rose  from  a garden -seat  and  sauntered 
down  the  southern  path,  disappearing  among 
the  shrubbery’. 

“ Who  was  that  ?”  she  asked,  startled. 

“Some  satyr,  perhaps.  Do  not  be  fright- 
ened, love,”  and,  leaning  there  against  the  bole 
of  the  linden,  he  indolently  inclined  his  lofty 
head  and  kissed  her  on  the  forehead. 

“A  kiss  on  the  forehead  is  for  regard,”  she 
said.  “I  forgive  you  for  that,'*  and  moved 
away,  but  he  caught  her  arm. 

“ I did  not  mean  it  for  regard,  simply ; but 
since  it  is  so,  here  is  one  for  love  too,”  and  he 
bent  to  her  lips.  She  pushed  him  angrily  aside. 

“You  have  no  right,  Cyril — you  have  no 
right!”  she  cried. 

“ No  right  to  kiss  the  woman  I love  ?” 

“ No  right  to  kiss  or  to  love  we.” 

“It  used  to  be  quite  different,  Eustacie.” 

“You  did  not  much  care  then.  My  heart 
was  my  own  then  to  do  as  I pleased  with ; uow 
— I mean — ” 

“It  is  Trenholm’s?”  She  did  not  answer; 
only  a bird  stirred  overhead  among  the  branch- 
es ; a great  moth  swung  itself  about  her  shoul- 
der as  if  she  were  some  bright  flame. 

“Let  me  go,  Cyril,”  she  said,  after  a little ; 
“ I do  not  wish  to  stay  here  with  you  any  lon- 
ger!” 

“ Is  it  because  I love  you  ?” 

“ Because  you  persist  in  telling  me  so,  and  I 
have  no  right  to  listen.” 

“ Then  it  is  not  true  what  yon  said  just  now, 
or  rather  what  I said  for  you.  You  do  not 
care  for  him;  you  were  going  to  sacrifice  your- 
self. You  love — ” 

“7  do  not  love  you,  Cyril.”  He  was  silent  for 
an  instant,  and  let  go  his  grasp  as  if  collecting 
himself  for  a final  coup.  Then — 

“ But  perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that  Tren- 
holm  had  an  audience  with  my  mother  this 
morning,  os  your  recognized  guardian,  and 
therein  resigned  all  right  and  title  to  your  af- 
fections! You  are  now  at  liberty  to  dispose 
of  them  as  you  please.” 

“ I do  not  see  the  connection,”  she  returned, 
so  calmly  as  to  leave  him  in  doubt  os  to  wheth- 
er she  were  not  already  aware  of  events.  “ I 
am  going  in  now,”  she  continued,  in  the  same 
even  tone. 

She  went  in,  and  stumbled  over  Juliette  in 
the  dark. 

“Mr.  Trenholm  has  been  here,”  6aid  this 
one ; “ or  rather,  ho  who  was  Mr.  Trenholm. 
He  desired  to  see  you.  This  is  what  you  lose 
by  scouring  the  country  with  that  headstrong 
Cyril;”  and  Eustacie  detected  even  hero  a 
strong  taint  of  malicious  triumph  in  her  accents. 

“ He  will  come  again,  I suppose,”  with  the 
air  of  onp  submissive  to  whatever  fate,  since 
there  was  no  longer  strength  for  contention. 
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“ I don’t  knoiy.  He  has  met  with  a great 
misfortune,  poor  man!”  * 

Eustacie,  supposing  she  intended  to  signify 
that  his  choice  of  her  constituted  this  misfor- 
tune, forbore  to  reply,  and  went  away  to  her 
own  room. 

“He  had  resigned  all  right  or  title  to  her 
affections.  ** 

Resign — that  meant  to  give  up,  to  submit 
patiently  to  the  loss  of,  to  be  able  to  live  with- 
out— her  affection!  What  had  changed  him? 
A little  time  ago  and  he  had  loved  her  so  truly, 
and  she  had  cared  so  little  about  it.  Was  it 
just  that  ? That  fate  meant  to  rebuke  her  for 
dealing  false  measure  ? But  was  she  to  blame? 
He  had  been  willing  to  accept  what  trifle  she 
had  to  give ; and,  like  the  treasure  in  the 
fairy-tale,  it  had  grown  with  the  giving  and 
waxed  mighty.  Let  her  learn  to  forget  him 
and  he  would  perhaps  remember  her — that 
seemed  the  way  of  the  world ; but  would  there 
be  any  bliss  in  that?  Besides,  the  could  not 
forget  him ; the  thought  was  annihilation  itself. 
As  wrell  might  she  strive  to  forget  herself,  the 
sun  that  shone  about  her,  death  and  judgment. 
She  recalled  that  day  in  the  garden  when  Juli- 
ette brought  word  of  Cyril's  faithlessness,  and 
when  Trenholm  had  surprised  her  with  his  re- 
gard. llow  long  ago  and  far  away  it  seemed, 
like  something  just  remembered  and  hardly  be- 
lieved in,  some  dream  “divine  and  tender!” 
How  carelessly  she  had  accepted  the  love  for 
which  to-night  she  would  have  bartered  her 
life ! But  now  it  had  ceased  from  his  soul,  and 
they  were  to  live  apart  for  ever  and  ever.  She 
recalled,  too,  all  the  generous  care  he  had  lav- 
ished upon  her  during  that  tedious  illness  of 
hers,  and  with  what  inadequate  reward ! how 
he  had  waited  and  longed  for  the  words  she 
never  uttered ! the  bright  day  when  Cyril  re- 
turned and  her  eyes  were  opened ! The  sun- 
shine of  Trenholm’s  blue  eyes,  the  smile  that 
always  answered  hers,  the  gentle  pressure  of 
his  hand — these  things  belonged  no  more  to 
her  in  all  the  world.  Oh  bitter  life,  that  stole 
every  possession  grown  dear!  She  turned  on 
her  pillow  to  sleep ; but  in  all  the  land  of  sleep 
and  quiet  dreams  there  was  no  niche  for  her, 
tossed  to  and  fro  with  pained  emotions.  The 
rich  strains  that  reached  her  from  a band  of 
music  serenading  some  victorious  candidate  in 
the  neighborhood  seemed  rather  to  aggravate 
her  distress,  as  if  she  heard  in  it  the  tender 
praises  he  had  given  her  unregarded,  now  be- 
stowed elsewhere.  His  voice  sounded  through 
it,  but  no  longer  entreating,  earnest,  but  re- 
mote, and  indifferent,  and  forgetful. 

Morning  broke  at  last  — morning  with  its 
eternal  youth  and  lovesomeness — its  clamor  to 
life,  its  rustle  of  breeze  and  leaf,  its  unutterable 
fragrances.  Oh,  that  interminable  day,  of 
which  every  moment  was  an  hour,  when  the 
sun  traversed  the  school-room  floor  like  some 
lovely,  lonesome  apparition,  and  disappeared 
through  the  western  windows  into  the  garden 
and  across  the  further  hills,  when  every  shadow 


that  intercepted  it  sent  a thousand  tremors 
through  her  soul,  and  every  step  upon  the  grav- 
el might  be  that  of  fate ! What  dreary  prob- 
lems in  Colburn’s  were  these,  while  the  one 
great  problem  of  her  life  waited  outside  for  so- 
lution; what  inexorable  moods  and  tenses; 
what  long  columns  of  words  for  definition,  when 
some  things  in  her  experience  were  growing  so 
terribly  obscure ! 

But  every  thing  has  an  end ; and  she  was  left 
alone,  at  last,  in  the  dull  school-room,  out  of 
which  the  children  bounded  with  merry  cheer 
and  chirrup.  She  sat  there,  her  head  bowed 
upon  her  hand,  long  after  they  had  deserted, 
after  the  dinner-bell  had  rung,  after  the  house 
had  fallen  into  the  quiet  of  serene  twilight. 
She  had  positively  not  heard  a murmur  since 
the  books  were  closed  and  put  away ; she  was 
absorbed  and  lost  in  the  sad  entanglements  of 
circumstances. 

In  the  dusk  there  some  one  opened  the  school- 
room door  and  crossed  the  floor ; she  neither 
spoke  nor  moved,  she  was  as  totally  unconscious 
of  the  presence  of  another  as  though  blind  and 
deaf.  But  this  shadow  stole  ever  nearer  and 
nearer,  it  laid  a hand  upon  hers,  it  spoke  in 
under-tone  to  her.  She  stood  up  then  and 
lighted  the  gas.  “Mr.  Trenholm,”  she  said, 
“you — I — that  is — I did  not  hear  you  enter.” 

“You  were  dreaming,  happy  child,”  turning 
down  the  gas  to  a blue  spark. 

“No,  I was  realizing.  And  I’m  not  a hap- 
py child.” 

“But  I have  come  to  make  you  one.” 

“To  make  me  one?” 

“ Yes.  But  first  I have  a little  story  with 
which  to  amuse  you ; will  you  care  to  hear?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“We  will  begin  after  the  style  of  those  old 
fairy-tales  that  so  delighted  our  childhood : 

“ Once  upon  a time  there  lived  in  a certain 
place  a gentleman  of  fortune,  bearing  an  ancient 
name — let  us  say  Trenholm — which  he  was  es- 
pecially anxious  should  descend  with  the  es- 
tates. But  year  after  year  went  by  and  no 
children  came  to  hand  it  forward  through  the 
generations  of  the  earth.  Disappointed  and 
perplexed,  he  at  length  set  off  on  a long  jour- 
ney in  order  to  dissipate  his  grief.  They  were 
absent  some  years,  and,  on  returning  to  the  an- 
cestral home,  his  wife  surprised  her  friends  by 
presenting  to  them  a little  boy  of  two  summers. 

“ * He  has  your  blue  eyes,  Madame,’  observed 
one. 

“ ‘ And  the  Trenholm  aquiline  nose  to  perfec- 
tion,* declared  another ; while  the  parents  ex- 
changed satisfied  glances  and  answered : 

“ ‘It  is  well.* 

“For,  after  all,  there  was  no  Trenholm  blood 
in  the  blue  veins  that  trembled  across  the  child’s 
forehead,  since  one  day  in  passing  the  grounds 
of  a foundling  hospital,  where  the  nurses  wheeled 
their  charges  up  and  down  the  long  lawns  in 
the  fresh  morning,  one  little  creature  looked  up 
as  Mrs.  Trenholm  lingered  and  held  out  its  arms 
to  her,  which  embrace  she  could  in  nowise  re- 
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fuse,  neither  refuse  to  keep  him  as  her  own  who 
had  chosen  her  thus  spontaneously.  So  he 
grew  to  be  a man  in  utter  ignorance  of  his  birth, 
and  his  foster-parents  dying  suddenly  intestate, 
the  immense  estates  and  the  old  time-honored 
name  devolved  upon  him.  It  was  about  this 
date  that  he  fell  in  love  with  a lady  as  beautiful 
as  yourself,  Eustacie ; he  used  to  sit,  hour  by 
hour,  in  his  grand  wainscoted  rooms,  beneath 
the  gloomy  groined  ceiling,  and  pictnre  what 
it  would  be  like  should  she  consent  to  dower 
them  with  her  presence.  But  he  had  no  hope 
in  those  days,  because  she  loved  another/' 

Eustacie’s  lips  moved  as  if  she  would  speak. 

“You  were  going  to  say  something?”  he 
asked. 

“Nothing;  go  on,  please.” 

“But  one  morning  he  chose  to  speak  to  her 
of  his  love,  and  if  she  did  not  respond  as  he 
could  have  desired,  neither  did  she  forbid  it, 
as  he  deserved.  And  they  became  engaged, 
Eustacie.  But  by-and-by  he  began  to  fear  that 
he  had  been  too  selfish  and  hasty — that  she  suf- 
fered from  a divided  will — her  heart  drew  her 
toward  his  rival,  while  her  pride  and  honor  kept 
her  bound  to  himself.  His  own  course  was 
plain ; but  he  endured  a thousand  tortures,  sus- 
penses, delays,  before  he  conld  summon  courage 
to  resign  her.  Events,  however,  conspired  to 
his  assistance.  In  default  of  a legitimate  heir, 
the  Trenholm  estates  would  have  passed  to  a 
distant  cousin,  who  had  married  late  in  life  and 
bad  never  ceased  to  deplore  the  existence  of 
their  possessor.  But  strange  to  say,  her  hus- 
band had  spent  many  years  of  his  life  in  travel, 
and  had  chanced,  as  fate  would  have  it,  to  meet 
the  Trenholms  at  the  very  time  when  they  were 
preparing  to  take  the  child  from  the  hospital. 
There  are  some  who  assert  that  this  gentleman, 
having  run  through  with  two  fortunes  of  his 
own,  conceived  the  original  idea  of  hunting  up 
the  next  heir-at-law  of  the  Trenholms  and  turn- 
ing to  his  own  advantage  the  fact  which  it  was 
in  his  power  to  disclose.  Consequently,  he  pre- 
sented himself  on  the  scene  of  action,  found  af- 
fairs more  to  his  mind  than  he  had  anticipated, 
discovered  that  Mr.  Trenholm  had  left  no  will, 
that  the  present  proprietor  had  been  born  abroad, 
made  love  to  the  cousin-heiress,  married,  and 
r carried  a suit  for  the  recovery  of  the  estates. 

“Last  week  the  Mr.  Trenholm  ‘ that  was  not 
to  be,’ relinquished  his  claim  to  his  foster-father’s 
name  and  lands,  and  to-night  he  has  come  to 
relinquish  that  which  is  far  dearer  to  him — the 
hand  of  the  woman  he  loves ; because — because 
when  she  gave  her  promise  he  had  every  thing 
to  offer  her — because  he  is  persuaded  she  will 
be  happier — that  she  has  found  it  impossible  to 
love  him — ” 

“Mr.  — Trenholm,”  interrupted  Eustacie, 
holding  her  fan  before  her  face,  “ what  if  you 
should  ask  her  first  ?” 

“I  am  afraid  she  would  be  more  generous 
than  jnst ; if  I had  been  certain,  quite  certain 
that  she  loved  me,  Eustacie — ” 

u Conld  any  thing  convince  you  ?” 


“ Only  one  thing.  If  she  should  say,  * I love 
you.’” 

“But — how  can  she  say  it  unless  you — ask 
her?” 

“After  all,  Eustacie  ? Are  you  in  earnest ? 
Do  you,  indeed,  love  me  at  last — at  last  ?” 

“At  last,  but  forever.”  And  just  then  those 
provoking  children  came  trooping  in  for  a fairy- 
story,  and  I think  she  could  hardly  have  done 
better  than  to  tell  them  the  one  that  had  just 
transpired,  in  which  Love  was  the  godmother ! 


THE  MAN  WHOM  EVERY  BODY 
SNUBBED. 

T AST  year,  as  every  body  will  recollect,  New 
JLi  England  was  visited  with  a terrible  snow- 
storm, which  not  only  suspended  travel  for  the 
time  being,  but  put  an  embargo  upon  business 
in  general.  Railroad  trains  were  snowed  up 
at  out-of-the-way  stations ; and  travelers,  with 
private  conveyances,  were  detained  for  days  at 
lonely  farm-houses. 

Business  called  me  across  the  northern  part 
of  Connecticut ; and  as  the  public  conv|yances 
could  not  be  made  to  subserve  my  convenience, 
I was  traveling  with  my  own  horse  and  sleigh. 
The  storm  overtook  me  while  on  the  road  be- 
tween Windsor  and  Putnam.  I awoke  in  the 
morning  to  learn  that  it  had  not  only  been  snow- 
ing for  several  hours,  but  that  the  light,  feath- 
ery flakes  still  filled  the  air,  while  a fierce  wind 
from  the  southeast  was  fast  driving  the  volatile 
element  here  and  there  into  huge  drifts.  Hav- 
ing but  little  fear  for  the  results  of  a New  En- 
gland snow,  however,  I determined  to  press  on, 
hoping  to  reach  my  destination  by  dark  at  all 
events. 

With  each  additional  mile  the  snow  became 
deeper  and  more  drifted;  bat  I had  a good 
horse,  and  resolved  not  to  *halt  until  I was 
obliged  to.  Early  in  the  afternoon  I overtook 
a lone  pedestrian,  slowly  plodding  along  the 
almost  forsaken  highway.  I stopped  and  of- 
fered him  a seat  in  my  sleigh.  He  gladly  ac- 
cepted it,  stating  that  he  had  engaged  a livery 
team  to  convey  him  to  Putnam,  but  becoming 
discouraged  after  going  a few  miles,  the  driver 
had  set  him  down  in  the  road  and  retraced  his 
steps.  The  stranger  wras  trying  to  reach  the 
town  on  foot,  although  greatly  fatigued. 

When  within  about  ten  miles  of  my  destina- 
tion the  drifts  became  so  formidable  that  I could 
urge  my  wearied  beast  no  farther.  Night  was 
coming  on  apace ; and  I remarked  to  my  com- 
panion that  we  must  get  out  and  lead  the  creat- 
ure to  the  next  dwelling,  in  hopes  of  securing 
shelter  until  morning.1  Fortunately  a glance 
down  the  highway  revealed  the  outline  of  what 
I took  to  be  a farm-house,  near  the  road-side. 
Jumping  from  the  sleigh,  we  managed  to  urge 
the  horse  to  the  gate,  and  ap  the  short  side-lane 
toward  the  house. 

As  we  neared  the  dwelling,  however,  I dis- 
covered in  its  surroundings  the  appearances  of 
wealth,  if  not  of  aristocracy;  and,  making  a 
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feint  to  turn  my  horse  about,  I involuntarily 
exclaimed : 

“There  is  too  great  a show  of  worldliness 
here  to  warrant  hospitality  to  such  as  we  are, 
my  friend.  I'd  rather  brave  the  snow-drifts 
again  than  seek  it.” 

Before  my  companion  could  reply  the  wide 
side-door  was  thrown  open,  and  a well-dressed 
man  of  forty  made  his  appearance.  He  bade 
us  “ good-evening”  in  a cheery  tone,  anticipa- 
ted our  misfortunes  by  a considerate  reference 
to  the  unforeseen  contingencies  of  so  rare  a 
storm,  condoled  with  us  over  the  annoyance 
of  being  hindered  in  our  journey,  and  begged 
us  to  accept  the  hospitality  of  his  home  until 
the  weather  would  permit  us  to  travel. 

Wc  thanked  him,  and  gladly  accepted  his 
invitation.  I gave  up  my  horse  to  a boy,  and 
we  followed  our  host  into  the  hall.  After  re- 
moving our  over-coats  and  brushing  the  snow 
from  our  boots,  we  were  led  into  the  warm,  well- 
furnished  parlor. 

Lights  were  ordered,  and  soon  brought  in. 
My  attention  was  drawn  to  my  traveling  com- 
panion, who  all  at  once  seemed  rather  ill  at 
ease ; ne  fixed  his  eyes  firmly  upon  our  host 
for  a moment ; then  quickly  dropping  them  to 
the  floor,  a shadow  passed  over  his  face. 

“What  may  I call  your  name?”  the  host 
asked  him,  taking  a seat  beside  us,  evidently 
with  the  intention  of  entering  into  conversation. 

He  answered  in  a low  tone,  but  I understood 
him  to  say  “Benton.” 

“And  yours?”  to  me. 

“ Thomas,”  I replied. 

“Thank  you  both.  My  name  is  Wilkinson. 
It  is  well  to  know  names,  even  if  we  remain ' 
strangers  still.  Besides,  I shall  want  to  intro- 
duce you  to  my  family.” 

When  the  host  pronounced  his  name  Benton 
gave  another  quick,  nervous  look ; and  he  re- 
mained quiet  while  Mr.  Wilkinson  and  I pro- 
ceeded to  compare  notes. 

Our  host  said  that  he  was  born  in  Western 
New  York,  where  he  also  married,  but  had  re- 
moved to  his  present  home.  Here  he  engaged 
in  manufacturing,  and  had  been  very  success- 
ful. 

Manifesting  as  he  did  such  confidence  in  us, 
and  such  candor  in  reference  to  his  own  affairs, 
I made  known  my  business  to  him.  Advances 
so  frank  on  his  part  proved  that  he  was  to  be 
regarded  as  a friend  rather  than  a stranger. 
Even  the  seemingly  taciturn  Benton  was  drawn 
out,  and  was  soon  conversing  with  Mr.  Wil- 
kinson with  all  the  familiarity  of  an  old  ac- 
quaintance. Indeed,  long  before  supper  was 
announced  I was  ready  to  pronounce  him  one 
of  the  most  genial  men  I had  ever  met ; and, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  I had  been  thrown 
upon  his  hospitality  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, I felt  as  much  at  home  as  if  we  had 
been  schoolmates. 

Ere  long  Mrs.  Wilkinson  came  in.  She  was 
rather  above  the  medium  height.  She  possessed 
a calm  blue  eye  and  well-cut  features ; but  she 


was  lovely  rather  than  beautiful.  By  the  easy 
grace  of  her  manners,  and  the  cordial  seconding 
of  her  husband’s  welcome,  I saw  that  she  was 
as  much  a lady  as  he  was  a gentleman. 

Just  as  tea  was  announced  a servant  entered, 
saying  there  was  a stranger  at  the  door  who 
wished  to  see  the  gentleman  of  the  house.  We 
had  stepped  out  into  the  hall  to  pass  to  the  sup- 
per-room, when  the  host  left  us  standing,  beg- 
ging us  to  excuse  him  for  a moment. 

“ Good-evening,”  said  a figure,  closely  wrapt 
in  a fur  cap  and  over-coat.  “ Can  you  tell  me 
how  far  it  is  to  a public  house  ?” 

“It  is  a good  two  miles,  Sir.  Impossible 
for  you  to  reach  there  to-night.  The  snow  is 
drifted  terribly  in  that  direction.  Will  you 
walk  in  ?”  And  Mr.  Wilkinson  stepped  aside 
and  waved  his  hand  invitingly  toward  the  light 
and  warmth  within. 

“Thank  you.  But  I have  a horse  down 
here  in  the  road.  He  can  wallow  through,  I 
guess,”  replied  the  stranger,  pulling  his  coat 
closer  around  him,  and,  with  a bow,  turning  to 
go  away. 

“Tht  going,  Sir,  is  worse  for  beast  than  for 
man,  and  I advise  you  to  proceed  no  farther 
to-night.  Indeed,  I should  not  feel  easy  to 
have  you  go  away  from  my  door  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. There  are  two  travelers  here  al- 
ready who  have  just  accepted  quarters  for  the 
night ; and,  if  you  come  in,  you  and  they  may 
sympathize  with  and  console  each  other  in  your 
kindred  misfortunes.”  And  the  host  turned 
toward  Benton  and  myself,  and  gave  utterance 
to  a complacent  laugh. 

“Thank  you — thank  you,  Sir.  Your  wel- 
come is  not  to  be  slighted.  I will  lead  up  my 
horse,  and  then  accept  a corner  in  your  dwell- 
ing;” and  the  traveler  was  about  to  descend  the 
steps. 

“Stop,  Sir;  my  man  will  take  care  of  your 
horse.  Walk  in.” 

The  stranger  was  almost  dragged  into  the 
hall  by  the  sanguine  host,  who  assisted  him  in 
removing  his  outside  coat  and  over-shoes.  He 
was  then  led  to  the  blazing  fire  in  the  parlor. 
In  a moment  he  declared  himself  perfectly  com- 
fortable. 

“Now  for  supper,”  said  the  host. 

“ I find  myself  in  Connecticut  to-day  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  Sir,”  added  the  stranger, 
touching  Mr.  Wilkinson  significantly  upon  the 
shoulder ; “ and  if  this  is  a sample  of  the  hos- 
pitality that  grows  out  of  your  blue-law's  and 
steady-habits,  I shall  hereafter  regard  the  State 
as  a Paradise  for  snowed-up,  benighted  travel- 
ers.” 

A laugh  all  round  was  the  only  response  this 
sally  called  forth. 

My  fellow -travelers  and  myself  were  now 
seated  with  the  family  (two  small  children  be- 
sides the  parents)  at  the  bountifully-spread  sup- 
per-table, where  we  were  at  once  made  to  feel 
perfectly  at  home. 

The  newr-comer  proved  to  be  a yonng  lawyer 
from  the  West,  and,  like  myself,  wras  only  a few 
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miles  from  his  destination.  His  name,  he  told 
us,  was  Gates. 

Supper  over,  our  host  led  us  into  his  library, 
and  placing  cigars  before  us,  said  : 

“ Now,  gentlemen,  I wish  you  to  make  your- 
selves at  home.  Let  neither  of  you  entertain 
the  slightest  feeling  of  embarrassment  because 
you  are  to-night  the  guest  of  a stranger  against 
your  wilL  Perhaps  I’d  better  say  (for  it  may 
lead  you  indirectly  to  become  more  reconciled 
to  your  fate)  that  my  two  boys  started  this 
morning  to  return  to  their  school  at  Hartford, 
but  at  noon  I received  a telegram  from  them 
stating  that  the  train  was  blocked  up  at  Plain- 
held,  and  they  probably  would  have  to  remain 
at  the  station  all  night.  An  agent  of  mine  left 
here  last  night  on  important  business  in  Provi- 
dence, but  this  afternoon  I was  notified  by  tele- 
graph that  he  is  quartered  in  a private  family 
at  Quidnic,  unable  to  proceed  farther.  Another 
agent,  also  on  pressing  business,  is  blocked  up 
at  Worcester;  and  I verily  believe  that  not  a 
single  railroad  train  in  this  part  of  New  En- 
gland has  gone  its  full  route  to-day.” 

“You  offer  these  facts,  I presume,  as  evi- 
dence of  your  faith  in  the  truth  of  the  old  adage, 

4 Misery  loves  company  ?*  ” said  Gates,  with  a 
smile. 

“Yes,  yes,”  gayly  returned  Mr.  Wilkinson ; 
4i  and  for  fear  that  may  not  be  effectual  in  set- 
ting you  wholly  at  ease,  I am  disposed  to  add  a 
little  philosophy.  Some  men  seem  to  be  snow- 
bound all  their  lives.  No  sooner  do  they  em- 
bark upon  an  enterprise  than  something  turns 
up  to  frustrate  their  plans.  However  hopeful 
and  energetic  they  may  be,  they  never  attain 
success.” 

“That  is  so,”  continued  Gates.  “There  is 
a man  in  our  section  who  never  met  with  a real 
success,  however  insignificant,  dependent  upon 
his  own  efforts,  in  his  life.  More  than  that,  | 
nobody  ever  shows  him  any  respect.  There  is 
something  in  his  very  mien  that  repels  all  ven- 
eration, and  every  body  takes  the  liberty  to 
snub  him  when  opportunity  occurs.  Although 
he  is  rich  (his  property  was  all  inherited),  and 
can  buy  out  half  a dozen  of  his  wealthiest  neigh- 
bors, there’s  not  a laborer  in  the  township  who 
ever  speaks  of  or  to  him  in  any  other  than  a 
tone  of  contempt.” 

“ His  history  must  be  remarkable.  Let  us 
hear  it,”  said  our  host. 

“ Certainly ; the  narrative  probably  will  help 
us  to  foTget  our  anxieties,  and  serve  to  while 
away  this  long  winter  evening,”  I ventured  to  say. 

Gates  lighted  a fresh  cigar  and  commenced : 

The  stoiy  I am  about  to  tell  is  a kind  of  bar- 
room and  country-grocery  tradition,  as  the  prin- 
cipal events  oecnrred  some  twenty  years  since. 

I never  have  seen  any  of  the  parties  excepting 
the  hero,  although  I believe  they  are  all  still 
living,  as  well  as  he  and  his  wife.  I am  in- 
debted to  a brother  lawyer,  living  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity,  for  the  narrative. 

Hugh  Winterbloasom,  of  CrossviUe,  moved 


into  Blanktown  years  ago,  bought  an  estate,  and 
settled  down  to  enjoy  life.  He  possessed  a 
large  property  inherited  from  his  father,  but 
he  never  engaged  in  any  6tated  business  from 
first  to  last.  His  neighbors  frequently  said  he 
knew  only  enough  to  cling  to  what  wealth  he 
owned,  and  the  more  spiteful  of  them  sometimes 
declared  he  was  only  a few  removes  from  a nat- 
ural fool.  Marrying  a woman  almost  as  weak- 
minded  os  himself,  supposing  her  to  be  wealthy, 
he  was  sorely  disappointed  to  learn,  after  the 
knot  was  tied,  that  he  had  made  a sad  mistake 
— she  hadn’t  a dollar. 

Old  Winterblossom,  as  he  is  generally  called, 
is  a singular  specimen  of  humanity,  both  phys- 
ically and  mentally.  Physically,  lie  might  be 
classed  with  the  genus  “ stubby ;”  for  he  is  short 
and  thick-set  in  the  whole  and  in  all  his  parts. 

His  head  is  large,  but  short  and  deficient  in 
brain.  With  a short,  stout  body,  and  limbs  of 
like  proportions,  one  can  not  help  thinking  that 
Nature  was  arrested  in  her  work  while  mould- 
ing him,  and  failed  to  draw  and  finish  his  frame 
so  elaborately  as  she  at  first  designed.  His 
shaggy  brows,  covered  with  long  gray  hair,  pro- 
ject over  and  shadow  his  stern,  stony-looking 
eyes ; his  nose  is  large  and  broad  at  the  base, 
with  wide  nostrils;  his  long  upper  lip  bulges 
out  and  laps  over  the  lower  one,  giving  his 
large  mouth  any  thing  but  a prepossessing  ap- 
pearance; and  his  square,  half-shaven  chin  is 
short,  maintaining  its  uniformity  with  his  other 
features.  With  such  rugged  lineaments  a phys- 
iognomist undoubtedly  would  give  him  a char- 
acter of  the  most  indomitable  determination  and 
fixedness  of  purpose ; but,  in  reality,  he  is  an 
ignorant,  vacillating,  pusillanimous  rider  of 
hobbies — a victim  of  the  most  errant  whims. 

Having  no  respect  for  the  rights  and  feelings 
of  others,  every  body  by  common  consent  seems 
to  regard  him  as  a kind  of  traveling  Absalom’s 
Pillar,  at  which  they  may  unhesitatingly  throw 
the  stones  of  their  contempt  for  all  that  is  odious 
in  human  propensities.  Indeed,  Nature  appears 
to  have  violated  her  usual  rules  in  his  formation ; 
she  generally  stamps  a person’s  character  on  his 
exterior,  but  Winterblossom’s  destiny  was  put 
in  lieu  thereof.  He  was  snubbed  by  Nature, 
and  in  consequence  was  doomed  to  be  snubbed 
by  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

Old*  Winterblossom’s  first  exploit  after  he 
settled  in  Blanktown  was  a cheese  speculation. 

A farmer  became  indebted  to  him  for  a small 
amount,  and,  being  short  of  cash,  offered  to 
turn  over  to  the  old  man  a lot  of  cheese — about 
three  hundred  pounds.  Rather  than  run  any 
risk  by  waiting,  Winterblossom  took  the  cheese. 

But  it  was  valueless  unless  he  could  get  it  to 
market,  the  nearest  one  being  Buffalo — twenty 
miles  away.  One  morning  his  neighbor,  James 
Wilson,  was  passing,  on  his  way  to  the  city  with 
a small  lot  of  butter.  Hailing  him,  Hugh  asked 
what  he  would  charge  to  carry  three  hundred 
pounds  of  cheese  to  Buffalo. 

“ How  many  poun’s  did  you  say  ?”  returned 
Wilson. 
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“Three  hundred.” 

“Wa’al,  about  a cent  a poun’  will  be  the 
fair  thing,  I guess, ” deliberated  the  farmer,  dal- 
lying with  his  whip  across  the  back  of  his  well- 
fed  horse. 

“ Too  much.  That  ’ll  ’mount  to  three  dol- 
lars ; and  you’re  going  right  there.” 

“ That’s  so ; but  that  shouldn’t  make  no  dif- 
ference. Yeou  couldn’t  git  Sheriff  Pullet  to 
hang  you  for  any  thin’  less  ’n  his  reg’lar  fee, 
even  ef  he  used  the  same  gallers  on  which  he 
was  goin’  to  hang  me  at  the  same  time ; an’ 
yeou  couldn’t  hire  a man  to  go  a-purpose  to 
carr’  that  cheese  for  twice  that  ’mount.  How- 
somever,  neighbor  Winterblossom,  I’ll  tell  yeou 
what  I'll  do ; I’ll  carr*  them  cheeses  on  the  fol- 
lerin’  terms,  to  tail,  as  the  lawyers  say : yeou 
pay  me  one  mill  for  the  fust  mile,  two  mills  for 
the  secon’,  four  mills  for  the  third,  an’  so  on, 
doublin’  on  each  mile  up  to  twenty.  ” 

“ Yaas,  I’ll  do  that,”  returned  Winterblossom, 
without  the  least  hesitation,  chuckling  in  his 
sleeve  at  the  prospect  of  “shaving”  Wilson, 
and  getting  his  cheese  to  market  for  a veiy  tri- 
fling sum. 

It  is  very  obvious  from  this  transaction  that 
Winterblossom  knew  but  little  of  the  rudiments 
even  of  mathematics,  to  say  nothing  of  Arith- 
metical Progression.  His  accounts  were  always 
submitted  to  a niece  of  his  living  with  him,  and 
at  this  time  attending  the  district  school.  So, 
as  she  arose  from  the  dinner-table  that  day,  he 
stated  the  cheese  bargain  to  her,  and  asked 
how  much  would  be  due  Wilson  on  his  return. 
Taking  her  slate,  she  in  a few  minutes  answered, 

“ One  thousand  and  forty-eight  dollars  fifty- 
seven  and  a half  cents.” 

“ The  d — ogs ! Must  have  made  a mistake,” 
exclaimed  Winterblossom. 

“No,  uncle;  that  is  impossible;  for  it  is  a 
very  simple  problem.  Look  here,  and  I’ll  show 
you  how  it  is  done.” 

“ Thunder  and  Mars ! Don’t  care  how  it’s 
done.  Will  be  jest  like  Wilson  to  stick  out  for 
the  thousand  odd  dollars ; but  I’ve  one  ’vant- 
age over  him — thar  wa’n't  no  witnesses  to  the 
barg’in.” 

When  this  story  leaked  out  “ cheese”  was  on 
every  body’s  tongue,  and  for  months  afterward 
it  rang  in  old  Hugh’s  ears  continually. 

Winterblossom 's  nearest  neighbor  is  ^Daniel 
Thornton.  Born  in  the  town,  he  has  grown  up 
into  an  honest,  upright  citizen,  and  enjoys  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  every  person  in  the 
county.  A practical  farmer,  a thorough  me- 
chanic, and  capable  of  turning  his  hand  to  al- 
most any  ordinary  pursuit,  his  opinion  is  regard- 
ed as  conclusive  in  all  matters  of  local  economy 
and  utility.  But  he  is  much  given  to  recrea- 
tion. No  man  in  the  neighborhood  can  beat 
him  at  hunting,  fishing,  trapping  wild  pigeons, 
and  gathering  wild  honey. 

Having  no  business  to  occupy  his  hands,  and 
being  of  a disposition  that  demanded  some 
hobby  on  which  to  air  his  semi-stagnant  ideas, 
old  Winterblossom  began  to  ape  Thornton  in 


his  various  recreative  pursuits.  Every  body 
praised  the  skill  and  accomplishments  of  Dan- 
iel, and  to  be  able  to  outvie  him  seemed  to  be 
the  height  of  Hugh's  ambition. 

During  the  first  spring  of  his  residence  in 
Blanktown  he  closely  watched  Daniel’s  manoeu- 
vres for  trapping  pigeons,  declaring  repeatedly 
that  he  could  catch  birds  as  well  as  Thornton. 
Winterblossom  passed  the  whole  summer  in 
boring  his  neighbor  about  how  it  was  done,  and 
in  getting  his  nets  ready. 

At  length,  when  spring  and  the  pigeons  came 
again,  he  prepared  for  extensive  operations. 
One  day  the  air  was  filled  with  birds.  Thorn- 
ton quietly  adjusted  his  apparatus,  while  his 
rival  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  next  field, 
having  every  advantage  of  situation.  A large 
flock  were  toled,  down  by  Winterblossom’s  de- 
coys ; he  sprang  his  traps,  and  captured  half  a 
dozen  birds.  Ddniel  then  called  the  flock  in 
his  direction,  and  in  a very  few  minutes  secured 
over  four  thousand  birds.  Hugh  was  madden- 
ed with  chagrin ; and,  after  repeated  efforts,  he 
gave  up  in  despair,  spitefully  declaring  that 
Dan  Thornton  had  bewitched  all  the  pigeons  in 
the  county. 

For  months  afterwarcPthis  exploit  of  Winter- 
blossom’s  was  taunting!^  thrown  into  his  face 
by  man,  woman,  and  child.  It  was  no  uncom- 
mon thing  for  a ragged  laborer  to  stop  him  in 
the  road  and  crack  a joke  at  the  expense  of 
some  of  the  old  man’s  foibles ; and  it  was  the 
boast  of  many  a dirty-faced  urchin  that,  from 
the  retreat  of  some  stone-wall  or  hedge,  he  had 
“ asked  old  Winterposey  how  the  pigeon  bis’ness 
was.” 

During  the  Bummer  Thornton  frequently  in- 
terspersed his  seasons  of  toil  in  field  and  work- 
shop (for  he  was  a wheel-wright  as  well  as  farm- 
er) with  a day’s  sport  along  the  trout-brook 
with  hook  and  line,  or  through  the  forest  with 
rifle.  And  he  always  met  with  good  success — 
not  through  lnck,  as  his  still  persistent  imitator 
affirmed,  but  because  he  was  a careful  student 
of  the  habits  of  the  game  he  sought.  He  al- 
ways returned  with  a well-filled  bag,  while  his 
splenetic  rival’s  oft-repeated  tramps  only  result- 
ed in  weariness  and  disappointment. 

After  the  autumn  harvests  Thornton  com- 
menced operating  for  wild-honey.  His  man- 
ner of  procedure  was  that  usually  pursued  by 
bee-hunters : he  would  bait  a fugitive  bee  with 
honey,  note  the  line  he  took  in  returning  to  his 
hive,  and  then  follow  him  up.  One  day,  after 
reconnoitring  for  a few  hours,  he  succeeded  in 
finding  five  nests,  from  which,  on  the  following 
day,  he  took  upward  of  a hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  of  honey. 

When  Winterblossom  heard  of  this  his  eyes 
opened  with  astonishment,  and  he  determined 
to  watch  Thornton’s  movements  and  learn  the 
knack  of  hunting  bees. 

It  was  Daniel's  custom  to  devote  his  leisure 
hours  to  bee-hunting,  and  when  he  had  found 
a number  of  nests,  take  a day  for  felling  the 
trees  and  securing  the  spoils.  It  is  a rule 
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among  hunters,  when  a “ bee-tree*1  is  identified, 
for  the  finder  to  score  it  with  his  initials,  and 
this  mark  is  considered  a sacred  title  to  the 
honey  by  all  honest  men. 

Finding  a nest,  one  day,  on  his  own  land,  bat 
prorokingly  near  Winterblossom’s  line,  Daniel 
hesitated  about  marking  it.  It  was  in  plain 
sight  of  his  neighbor’s  chamber  windows,  and 
he  feared  that  the  old  sinner  was  not  only  watch- 
ing his  movements,  but  that  he  would  take  the 
first  opportunity  to  pilfer  the  honey.  However, 
Thornton  finally  decided  to  mark  it,  find  keep 
a keen  eye  on  his  neighbor’s  manoeuvres. 

Having  no  children,  Winterblossom  had 
adopted  a niece  (already  referred  to),  whose 
parents  were  poor  and  living  in  a distant  town. 
His  design  was  to  make  her  his  sole  heiress, 
providing  she  never  disregarded*  his  wishes. 
Bat,  unknown  to  him,  an  intinlacy  had  existed 
between  the  niece  and  a young;  fnan  living  near 
her  former  home.  When  the  fact  eventually 
came  to  her  ancle's  knowledge  he  declared  he 
would  put  a stop  to  their  intercourse,  at  the 
same  time  forbidding  her  ever  to  allow  the 
path  to  visit  her.  However,  he  was  growing 
up  into  a promising  young  man,  and  Janette 
could  not  well  forget  hfcr  first  love ; so  a clan- 
destine correspondencMras  maintained  by  them, 
each  hoping  that  the  man  would  eventually 
giTe  his  consent  to  their  union. 

Bnt  they  were  doomed  to  disappointment  in 
that  respect.  As  old  Winterblossom  dabbled 
in  every  thing,  it  Is  not  strange  that  he  should 
try  his  clumsy  hand  at  match-making.  For  a 
long  time  he  had  had  his  eye  upon  a young 
man  in  the  town  where  he  formerly  resided, 
whom  he  designed  Janette  should  marry ; and 
when  she  had  reached  a suitable  age  Julius 
Beniley  was  invited  by  Hugh  to  make  him  a 
visit  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  his  niece.  The  young  man  was  wealthy, 
and  this  fact  fully  satisfied  old  Winterblossom. 
Although  there  was  nothing  objectiomibb  in 
his  appearance  or  character,  the  girl  could  re- 
gard him  only  with  common  politeness  and 
courtesy,  because  her  love  was  given  to  an- 
other. 

[Just  at  this  moment  Mrs.  Wilkinson  entered 
the  library  for  a book.  But  the  young  lawyer 
*as  so  wrapped  up  with  his  story  that  ho  did 
not  notice,  wrhat  I could  not  help  remarking, 
that  she  was  confused  to  a greater  degree  than 
could  hdve  been  occasioned  by  the  mere  con- 
viction that  she  was  causing  a momentary  inter- 
niption  in  the  narrative  ; nor  did  he  see  the  pe- 
culiar glances  she  and  her  husband  exchanged. 
Benton’s  conduct,  too,  arrested  my  attention ; 
far  he  had  partly  turned  his  back  upon  Gates, 
and  seemed  intent  on  reading  the  titles  of  the 
volumes  on  the  shelves  near  him ; and  so  the 
lawyer  went  on  with  his  story :] 

It  was  about  this  time  (while  Winterblossom 
*as  operating  for  honey)  that  Julias  Bentley 
visited  Blank  town.  The  old  man  received  hiip 
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with  marked  attention,  and  entertained  him 
like  a lord. 

Hugh  proved  to  be  a very  exacting  host. 
He  compelled  his  guest  to  accompany  him  on 
all  his  excursions,  and  made  him  a confidant  in 
all  the  little  hobbies  and  whims  of  his  dwarfish 
brain.  Of  course  Winterblossom’s  society  and 
confidences  must  have  been  in  the  main  detest- 
able to  a young  man  of  Julius’s  make;  bat  it 
was  evident  that  he  liked  the  appearance  of 
Janette,  and  endeavored  to  tolerate  her  uncle 
for  the  time  being  in  hopes  of  winning  her  in 
the  end.  For  at  least  twenty  times  a day  the 
old  curmudgeon  would  slap  his  guest  on  the 
shoulder,  and,  with  a conceited  chuckle,  ex- 
claim : 

“ Yaas,  yaas,  Julius ; she’s  a leetle  offish  now, 
’cause  she’s  young ; but  you  jest  keep  up  a good 
heart,  my  boy,  and  you’ll  come  out  all  right 
by-’n’-by.  I’ll  warrant  that.” 

As  Thornton  feared,  Winterblossom  was  not 
long  in  seeking  out  his  last  bee-tree.  Regard- 
ing the  half-decayed  oak  with  covetous  eyes  for 
a moment  or  two,  Hugh  remarked  to  Bentley, 
who  had  accompanied  him : 

“ Pretty  close  to  my  line,  Julius.  Not  much 
chance  for  old  Thornton  to  make  a fuss  if  I 
chop  it  down ; but  guess  we’ll  take  it  some  day 
when  he’s  away  from  home.” 

Snch  an  opportunity  occurred  that  very  after- 
noon. Daniel  passed  on  his  way  to  mill  with 
several  sacks  of  grain.  To  ascertain  how  long 
he  probably  would  be  gone,  old  Hugh  resorted 
to  a little  strategy.  He  hailed  his  neighbor 
with, 

“ Hallo,  Thornton ! take  a grist  for  me  ?” 

“Certainly,”  Daniel  returned,  reining  up. 

“ ’Spect  to  wait  for  your  grists  ?” 

“Yes,  for  we’re  nearly  out  of  both  flour  and 
meal.” 

“Wa’al,  do  as  you  please  *bout  waiting  for 
mine,”  he  added,  as  the  hired  man  threw  a 
couple  of  sacks  into  the  farmer’s  wagon.  “ John 
can  go  for  it  to-morrow,  if  you  don’t  bring  it.” 

Reaching  the  mill,  Daniel  found  the  stones 
all  taken  up  and  the  miller  and  his  assistants 
engaged  in  picking  them.  So  he  left  his  load 
and  returned  immediately.  As  he  neared  the 
house  he  discovered  a heavy  smoke  in  the  di- 
rection of  his  timber.  Thinking  all  was  not 
right,  he  stopped  his  horse  and  cut  across  lots  in 
a great  hurry. 

Winterblossom  and  his  hired  man  were  en- 
gaged in  burning  a clearing  adjoining  Daniel’s 
timber,  and  the  wind  was  fast  driving  the  flames 
toward  his  bee-tree.  At  a glance  the  farmer 
saw  it  was  the  old  scamp’s  design  to  let  the  fire 
reach  the  trunk,  burn  it  down  (which  would 
have  been  an  inevitable  result,  as  it  was  quite 
dry),  and  then  he  could  secure  the  honey  and 
leave  the  flames  to  complete  their  work.  The 
affair  would  then  have  the  appearance  of  an  ac- 
cident, while  Thornton  would  have  no  positive 
proof  that  the  saccharine  contents  of  the  old 
oak  had  been  pilfered. 

Thornton  restrained  his  anger,  and  without 
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ottering  a single  word  to  his  crafty  neighbor,  at 
once  proceeded  to  head  off  the  advancing  ele- 
ment. This  accomplished,  he  hastened  to  the 
house  and  soon  returned  with  an  axe  and  two 
pails.  Felling  the  tree,  he  very  leisurely  gath- 
ered up  the  honey.  Old  Hugh  approached  and 
looked  on  with  envious  eyes  while  his  neighbor 
skirmished  with  the  bees. 

“Quite  a haul,  friend  Thornton,”  said  the 
old  sinner. 

“ Yes,”  Daniel  returned,  in  a sarcastic  tone ; 
“ but  I shouldn’t  have  been  so  much  in  a hurry 
about  gathering  it  if  I’d  had  honest  neighbors. 
Bees  will  work  for  two  weeks  yet.” 

“If  my  fire  had  got  into  that  tree  ’twould  ’a 
made  quick  work  with  your  honey ;”  and  the  old 
fellow  tried  to  look  very  funny. 

Daniel  had  to  bite  his  lips  to  keep  from  boil- 
ing over;  but  having  already  decided  upon  a 
plan  for  revenge,  he  resolved  to  have  no  alterca- 
tion with  the  unreasonable  man.  So,  after  a 
pause,  he  safd : 

“Mr.  Winterblossom,  I found  another  tree 
yesterday,  and  from  the  appearance  of  things  I 
should  judge  there  was  a hundred-weight  of 
stuff  in  it.” 

“ A hundred-weight  o’  honey  in  one  tree ! I 
declare,  you  do  have  the  luck  of  it!”  Hugh  ex- 
claimed in  astonishment.  “ But  where  is  it?” 

“ Oh,  you  want  to  let  your  fire  run  that  way, 
don’t  you?  But  it’s  in  the  direction  of  the 
huckleberry  swamp ; and  if  you  find  it  you’re 
smarter  than  I take  you  to  be.” 

Daniel  carried  his  honey  to  the  house,  and 
then  glided  down  toward  the  swamp.  Winter- 
blossom’s  eyes  were  upon  him.  Approaching 
a big,  sound  hemlock,  upward  of  six  feet  in 
diameter,  which  stood  on  the  land  of  a neigh- 
bor, the  farmer  pulled  out  his  jack-knife  and 
cut  his  initials  on  the  trunk.  Turning  to  re- 
trace his  steps,  he  caught  a glimpse  of  Hugh 
dodging  into  a thicket.  This  was  just  what 
Daniel  wanted.  He  was  now  satisfied  that  his 
tormentor  would  bite  the  bait  set  for  him. 

The  next  morning  Daniel  arose  at  five  o’clock, 
and  sat  down  to  study  on  some  machinery  he  was 
contriving,  when  he  heard  the  sound  of  an  axe 
on  the  still  air  of  dawn.  Listening,  he  heard  it 
again  and  again.  The  sound  came  from  the  di- 
rection of  the  big  hemlock.  Giving  utterance  to 
a loud  laugh,  he  seized  his  hat  and  hastened  to- 
ward the  spot.  Crawling  up  as  near  as  he  could 
without  being  observed,  he  concealed  himself 
behind  the  trunk  of  a tree,  and  recognized  old 
Winterblossom  and  Julius  Bentley,  stripped  to 
their  shirts  and  pants,  chopping  away  on  the 
big  hemlock  as  if  for  dear  life.  It  was  as  much 
as  Daniel  could  do  to  keep  from  laughing  out- 
right. They  paused  in  their  work,  and  our  list- 
ening friend  heard  the  following : 

“Few  more  blows  will  fetch  her,  Julius;  but 
it’s  been  an  all-night  job  with  us,  my  bov;” 
and  Winterblossom  pulled  out  his  old  watch 
and  scanned  it  by  the  advancing  daylight. 
“Why,  it’s  half  past  five — we’ve  been  at  work 
over  eight  hours.”  \ 


“It  will  be  a dear  job,  too,  if  Wilson  should 
prosecute  us  for  felling  this  fine  tree,*’ was  Hent- 
ley’s  reply. 

“Prosecute  us ! Why,  ain’t  old  Thornton’s 
name  on  it?  and  won’t  that  be  the  strongest 
kind  of  evidence  ag’inst  him  ?” 

Chip!  chip!  chip!  went  the  axes  again,  and 
in  a few  minutes  the  tree  fell  with  a fearful 
crash.  But  the  choppers  were  so  far  from  any 
house  that  they  feared  no  disturbance  at  that 
early  hour. 

“Now  for  the  honey!”  said  Winterblossom, 
in  a triumphant  tone,  walking  up  the  prostrate 
trunk  to  look  for  the  supposed  hollow  that 
should  contain  the  sweet  compound. 

A fifteen-minutes’  closest  scrutiny  of  all  parts 
of  the  trunk  and  boughs  proved  the  tree  to  be 
perfectly  sound,  affording  not  the  slightest  re- 
treat for  bees.  It  w*as  then  that  Daniel  realized 
the  truth  of  the  old  adage,  “Listeners  hear  no 
good  of  themselves,”  for  curses  both  loud  and 
deep  fell  upon  his  head  alike  from  the  lips  of 
old  Hugh  and  his  victimized  companion.  For 
full  five  minutes  they  stormed  away,  until  the 
surrounding  trees  seemed  to  bow  their  heads 
in  horror.  Then  picking  up  their  axes  and 
the  vessels  designed  to  contain  the  honey,  these 
amateur  bee-hunters  walked  quickly  away,  for 
the  east  was  already  streaked  with  coming  sun- 
light. 

“Shall  I help  you  carry  your  honey,  Mr. 
Winterblossom?”  asked  Daniel,  in  a tone  of 
the  bitterest  sarcasm,  crossing  their  path  and 
retreating  toward  his  house. 

Another  volley  of  curses  was  all  the  response 
old  Hugh  made.  Bentley’s  countenance  fell. 

“ Now  this  ’ll  be  know  n all  over  the  neighbor- 
hood before  night,”  muttered  the  chagrined  Ju- 
lius, who  wished  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  he 
never  had  seen  old  Winterblossom. 

“ Let  him  tell  it ! There  are  two  of  us,  and 
our  words  ’ll  go  as  fur  in  court  or  community 
as  his’n,  I guess.  Let  him  tell  it  if  he  dare !” 

As  Winterblossom  neared  Ills  mansion  his 
sleepy  eyes  fell  npon  the  figure  of  his  spouse, 
standing  upon  the  door- step  with  disheveled 
locks  and  troubled  air.  Evidently  she  w as  very' 
much  excited. 

“ Where’ve  you  been  all  night,  you  old  fool  ? 
A pretty  husband  you  are  to  steal  off  in  this 
way!”  she  vehemently  exclaimed,  as  soon  as 
the  old  man  came  within  hearing.  “ That  poor 
Hoptown  good-for-nothing  has  been  here,  and 
Janette’s  gone  off  with  him  to  be  mkrried,  I 
’spect — and  not  a soul  here  to  bender.” 

“Thunder  and  Mars!”  vociferated  Winter- 
blossom, dropping  axe  and  pail.  “Where’s 
John?” 

“Ho  wouldn’t  do  a thing.  Might  have 
locked  the  sneaking  scamp  into  tho  bam  ; but 
he  said  ’twas  none  of  his  affairs.” 

“ The  dog ! I’ll  discharge  him  at  once.” 

Winterblossom  turned  to  appeal  to  his  young 
companion  for  counsel,  but  he  had  suddenly 
disappeared.  Bentley  evidently  thought  his 
presence  would  prove  any  thing  but  agreeable 
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to  his  now  troubled  host  and  hostess,  and  wise- 
ly took  himself  away. 

The  honey  affair,  in  connection  with  the 
elopement  of  Janette,  soon  leaked  out,  and 
before  the  lapse  of  a week  the  story  was  cur- 
rent all  over  town.  Every  body — from  select- 
mu  down  to  the  veriest  ragged  urchin — was 
rallying  Winterblossom  on  the  superiority  of 
hemlock  honey.  Every  body,  also,  tvas  glad 
that  his  niece  had  run  away,  thereby  defeating 
his  plans ; for  her  home  with  him  had  been 
say  thing  but  a pleasant  one. 

I never  learned  the  name  of  the  young  man 
with  whom  she  eloped ; but  he  w'as  reported  to 
have  been  in  every  way  worthy  of  her.  Al- 
though poor,  he  w*as  a greater  fortune  to  a lov- 
ing. faithful  girl  like  Janette  than  all  the  wealth 
of  old  Winterblossom.  It  was  rumored  that 
the  conscientious  Janette  so  far  repented  as  to 
write  her  uncle,  begging  his  forgiveness;  but 
the  old  fellow  was  inexorable,  declaring  she 
never  should  enter  his  house  again,  nor  receive 
a penny  of  his  property. 

The  host,  who  throughout  this  recital  had 
listened  apparently  w ith  no  deeper  interest  than 
myself,  laughing  immoderately  now  and  then 
at  the  misfortunes  of  the  hero,  here  jumped  up 
and  commenced  pacing  the  room,  while  he  gave 
way  to  frequent  outbursts  of  humor  that  must 
have  seriously  threatened  his  sides  and  buttons. 
At  length,  fixing  his  twinkling  eyes  upon  Gates, 
he,  between  half-suppressed  cachinnations,  said : 

“The  principal  part  of  your  narrative — es- 
pecially the  fun — is  all  new  to  me,  although  I 
previously  had  an  inkling  of  the  old  man’s  char- 
acter; but  you  will  admit  that  I know  more  of 
the  niece  than  yourself  when  I tell  you  lam  the 
' I lop  town  (jood-for-  nothing  who  married  her!” 

“Heavens !”  exclaimed  the  lawyer,  coloring. 
“I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir — indeed  I do.  Why 
didn't  you  tell  me  I was  assailing  your  own  his- 
tory, and  perhaps  doing  violence  to  the  feeliogs 
of  your  wife  ?” 

“Xo  apology,  Sir — no  apology  whatever,” 
Wilkinson  replied,  with  another  ringing  laugh 
that  put  Gates  entirely  at  his  ease.  “ I never 
allow  a good  story  to  be  spoiled  for  relations1 
^e;  besides,  I dare  say,  under  the  circum- 
stances, I have  enjoyed  it  even  better  than  your 
fellow-travelers.” 

“Yes,”  interposed  Benton,  rising  and  square- 
ly facing  the  lawyer  the  first  time  for  the  last 
half  hour,  while  his  countenance  gave  evidence 
of  long-suppressed  mirth;  “you  probably  will 
be  satisfied  on  that  score  when  I tell  you  I 
ain  Julius  Bentley!  That  is  the  name  I gave 
*hen  asked ; but  our  host  evidently  misunder- 
stood me,  and  thinking  it  immaterial,  I did 
not  correct  him.” 

“Worse  and  worse !”  said  Gates,  with  a look 

mock  despair.  “ I never  shall  dare  to  tell 
another  story  until  I learn  the  antecedents  of 
ray  auditors.” 

“ Oh,  Sir,  I assure  you  it  has  been  no  annoy- 
^ce  whatever  to  listen  to  this  story — a treat, 


rather)  for  I’ve  told  it  so  many  times  myself 
that  the  version  of  another  improves  it  decided- 
ly— to  my  ears  at  least.  I did  feel  a little  un- 
comfortable when  I recognized  in  our  host  (as 
I did  as  soon  ns  the  lights  w^ere  brought  in)  my 
whilom  and  successful  rival;  but  I now  hearti- 
ly give  him  my  kindest  congratulations.  Be- 
sides, I have  learned  to  despise  old  Hugh  Win- 
terblossom as  deeply  as  any  of  his  neighbors. 
I hope  neither  of  you  will  think  my  feelings 
have  been,  in  the  least  degree,  assailed  by  any 
thing  said  to-night;”  and  Benton  arose  and 
warmly  grasped  first  the  hand  of  Wilkinson  and 
then  that  of  the  lawyer. 

“And,  friend  Gates,”  interposed  our  host, 
“ that  you  may  not  take  to  yourself  the  credit 
of  touching  off  all  the  fire-works  to-night,  I will 
add  that  I,  perhaps,  have  given  Mr.  Winter- 
blossom a worse  snubbing  than  he  ever  received 
from  any  one  else.  Soon  after  I married  his 
niece  she  indeed  did  feel  a little  conscience- 
stricken  because  she  had  left  him  so  abruptly. 
Mind,  she  didn’t  care  an  iota  for  his  gold,  but 
she  wanted  to  be  reconciled  to  her  uncle  and 
aunt,  because  she  was  indebted  to  them  for  her 
education.  So  Janette,  prompted  by  a senti- 
ment of  gratitude  alone,  wrote  her  uncle  a let- 
ter; but  it  was  quickly  returned,  simply  in- 
dorsed with  a few  words  of  the  bitterest  com- 
ment. We  then  removed  to  this  vicinity ; for- 
tune favored  us,  and  now  we  have  a competency. 

“After  a lapse  of  some  eighteen  or  twenty 
years  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winterblossom  happened 
to  hear  how  prosperous  we  had  been — in  fact, 
it  was  last  summer,  and  we  then  were  living  in 
a smaller  house  near  town.  They  came  with 
honeyed  words  and  made  us  a long  visit.  Of 
course  we  both  treated  them  with  the  same 
hospitality  and  kindness  that  we  should  had  no- 
thing unpleasant  aver  occurred.  Not  a word 
was  said  in  allusion  to  the  past. 

“The  day  before  they  were  to  leave  us  a 
town  cart  drove  up  to  our  gate  with  a complete 
outfit  for  a parlor  and  two  bedchambers. 

“ ‘ What  does  this  mean  ?’  I asked,  as  the 
teamer  began  to  unload  the  goods  and  deposit 
them  according  to  the  directions  of  Winterblos- 
som. 

“ ‘ Oh,  this  is  a present  from  us  to  your  w ife,* 
was  the  old  man’s  reply,  in  a very  obsequious 
tone.  ‘We  didn’t,  ’cording  to  custom,  make 
her  any  present  when  she  was  married,  and 
we’ve  decided  to  do  it  now  — “better  late  ’n 
never,”  you  know.’ 

“ ‘ Not  in  this  case,  Mr.  Winterblossom,’  I re- 
sponded, decidedly — my  wife  was  standing  in 
the  door  beside  me,  looking  fully  as  indignant 
as  I felt.  * We  can  not  accept  those  articles.  I 
know  otir  furniture  is  worn,  but  we  can  readily 
replace  it  whenever  we  choose.  You  are  wel- 
come to  stay  under  our  roof  ns  long  as  you 
please,  and  you  both  shall  be  well  treated ; but 
not  one  cent’s  worth  of  any  thing  can  you  leave 
here.  A gift  of  one-quarter  the  value  of  this 
would  have  been  gratefully  received  once ; but 
we  do  not  wish  it  now.’ 
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“So  the  furniture  was  at  once  returned  to 
the  dealers ; and  without  any  show  of  ill-nature 
(old  Hugh  has  been  snubbed  so  many  times  his 
pachydermatous  sensibilities  are  proof  agdinst 
all  ordinary  manifestations  of  spite)  the  old 
couple  bade  us  good-by  the  next  day.  Wo  ex- 
pect another  visit  from  them  next  summer.” 

We  had  a mirthful  time  at  the  breakfest-ta- 
ble  the  next  morning,  in  which  Mrs.  Wilkinson 
took  as  cheerful  a part  as  any  of  us,  referring, 
with  much  good-nature*  to  her  visit  to  the  li- 


brary while  the  lawyer  was  so  lost  in  his  storj% 
and  humorously  dwelling  upon  the  difficulty 
she  had  to  refrain  from  laughing  outright  at  his 
unconscious  allusions  to  herself. 

The  roads  were  now  broken,  and  we  travel- 
ers  proceeded  on  our  respective  journeys ; but 
I never  shall  forget  that  snow-storm,  nor  the  re- 
markable circumstances  which  brought  togeth- 
er, after  a lapse  of  years,  persons  once  so  sin- 
gularly related,  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  a 
stranger  a story  concerning  their  own  experi- 
ences. 


TO  AN  EARLY  SWALLOW. 


My  little  bird  of  the  air, 

If  thou  dost  know,  then  tell  me  the  sweet  reason 
Thou  comest  alway,  duly  in  thy  season* 

To  build  and  pair ! 

For  still  we  hear  thee  twittering  round  the  eaves 
Ere  yet  the  attentive  cloud  of  April  lowers 
Up  from  their  darkened  hearth  to  call  the  flowers, 
Where  all  the  rough,  hard  weather 
They  kept  together 

Under  their  low,  brown  roof  of  withered  leaves. 

And  for  a moment  still 
Thy  ever  tuneful  bill, 

And  tell  me,  and  I pray  thee  tell  me  true, 

If  any  cruel  care  thy  bosom  frets 
The  while  thou  sllttest,  plow-like,  through  the  air— 
Thy  wings  bo  swift  and  slim, 

Turned  downward,  darkly  dim, 

Like  furrows  on  a ground  of  violets. 

Nay,  tell  me  not,  my  swallow, 

But  have  thy  pretty  w|y, 

And  prosperously  follow 

The  leading  of  the  sunshine  all  the  day. 

Thy  virtuous  example 

Maketh  my  foolish  questions  answer  ample— 

It  is  thy  large  delights  keep  open  wide 
Thy  little  mouth ; thou  hast  no  pain  to  hide : 

And  when  thou  leavest  all  the  green-topped  woods 
Pining  below,  and  with  melodious  floods 
Flatterest  the  heavy  clouds,  it  is,  I know, 

Because,  my  bird,  thou  canst  not  choose  but  go 
Higher  and  ever  higher 
Into  the  purple  Are 

That  lights  the  morning  meadows  with  heartsease, 
And  sticks  the  hill-sides  fall  of  primroses. 

But  tell  me,  my  good  bird, 

If  thou  canst  tune  thy  tongue  to  any  word 
Wherewith  to  answer— pray  thee  tell  me  this: 
Where  gottest  thou  thy  song, 

Still  shrilling  all  day  long, 

Slivered  to  fragments  by  its  very  bliss  1 
Not,  as  I guess, 

Of  any  whistling  swain 
With  cheek  as  richly  russet  as  the  grain 


Sown  in  his  furrows ; nor,  I farther  guess. 

Of  any  shepherdess, 

Whose  tender  heart  did  drag 
Through  the  dim  hollowB  of  her  golden  flag 
Alter  a faithless  love— while  far  and  near 
The  waterfalls,  to  hear, 

Clung  by  their  white  arms  to  the  cold,  deaf  rocks. 
And  all  the  nnkept  flocks 
Strayed  idly.  Nay,  I know, 

If  ever  any  love-lorn  maid  did  blow 
On  such  a pitiful  pipe,  thou  didst  not  yet 
In  such  sad  wise  thy  heart  to  music  set. 

So,  lower  not  down  to  me 
From  Its  high  home  thy  ever-busy  wing: 

I know  right  well  thy  song  was  shaped  for  thee 
By  His  unweanring  power 
Who  makes  the  days  about  the  Easter  flower 
Like  gardens  round  the  chamber  of  a king. 

And  whether,  when  the  sobering  year  hath  run 
His  brief  course  out,  and  thou  away  dost  hie 
To  find  thy  pleasant  summer  company, 

Or  whether,  my  brown  darling  of  the  sun, 

When  first  the  South,  to  welcome  up  the  May, 
Hangs  wide  her  saffron  gate, 

And  thou,  from  the  uprising  of  the  day 
Till  eventide  in  shadow  round  thee  doses. 

Poorest  thy  joyance  over  field  and  wood, 

As  if  thy  very  blood 

Were  drawn  from  out  the  young  hearts  of  the 
roses— 

Tis  all  to  celebrate 
And  all  to  praise 

The  careful  kindness  of  His  gracious  ways 
Who  builds  the  golden  weather 
So  tenderly  about  thy  houseless  brood— 

Thy  unfledged,  houseless  brood,  and  thee  together. 

Ah ! these  are  the  sweet  reasons, 

My  little  swimmer  of  the  seas  of  air, 

Thou  comest,  goest,  duly  in  thy  seasons ; 

And  furthermore,  that  all  men  every  where 
May  learn  from  thy  enjoyment 
That  that  which  maketh  life  most  good  and  fair 
Is  heavenly  employment 

Aucz  Cast. 
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THE  RIGHTFUL  HEIR. 

5n  j^fbe  acts. 

BY  EDWARD  BULWEE,  LORD  LYTTON. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

Lord  Beaufort,  Son  to  Lady  Montreuille. 

Sib  Grey  de  Malpas,  the  poor  cousin,  distantly  connected  to  Lady  Montreville,  hut  next  in  succession 
to  the  earldom , on  failure  of  the  direct  line. 

Wreck lyffe,  a disinherited  and  ruined  gentleman — who}  after  a vicious  and  lawless  career  on  land , 
has  turned  pirate. 

Sm  Godfrey  Seymour,  a justice  of  the  peace. 

Vyvyan,  the  captain  of  the  Dreadnought,  a privateer. 

Falkner,  Vyvyan  s first  lieutenant  and  friend. 

Harding,  Vyvyan's  second  lieutenant. 

Mabsden,  seneschal  to  Lady  Monlreville. 

Alton,  a village  priest. 

A Sub-Officer  on  board  the  Dreadnought. 

Servants,  Sailors,  Clerk,  and  Halberdiers  attendant  on  Sir  Godfrey. 

Lady  Montrevtllb,  a countess  in  her  own  right. 

Eveline,  her  ward— distantly  related  to  her , and  betrothed  to  Vyvyan. 


Noth.— “The  Spanish  Armada  was  ready  in  the  beginning  of  May,  bnt  the  moment  it  was  preparing  to 

sail,  the  Marquis  of  Santa  Croce,  the  Admiral,  was  seized  with  a fever,  of  which  he  aoon  after  died.. 

At  last  the  Spanish  fleet,  fall  of  hope  and  alacrity,  set  sail  from  Lisbon  May  29th,  but  next  day  met  with 
u violent  tempest,  which  scattered  the  ships— sunk  some  of  the  smallest,  and  forced  the  rest  to  take  shelter 
In  the  Groyne,  where  they  waited  till  they  could  be  re-fltted.  Wheu  news  of  this  event  was  carried  to 
England,  the  Queen  concluded  that  the  design  of  an  invasion  was  disappointed  for  the  summer,  and,  being 
always  ready  to  lay  hold  on  every  pretence  for  saving  money,  she  made  Walaingham  write  to  the  Admiral, 
directing  him  to  lay  up  some  of  the  larger  ships,  and  to  discharge  the  seamen.  But  Lord  Effingham,  who 
wu  not  so  sanguine  in  his  hopes,  need  the  freedom  to  disobey  these  orders,  and  he  begged  leave  to  retain 

all  the  ships  in  service,  though  it  should  be  at  his  own  expense Meanwhile,  all  the  damages  of  the 

Armada  were  repaired,  and  the  Spaniards,  with  fresh  hopes,  set  out  again  to  sea."— Hume. 


ACT  I. 

Scene  1.  In  the  foreground  the  house  of  Sir  Gbby  i>* 
M alp  as,  small  and  decayed,  the  casements  broken , etc. 
Ruins  around , as  if  the  present  house  were  but  the  re- 
main* of  some  more  stately  edifice  of  great  antiquity. 
In  the  background , a view  of  the  sea.  On  a height  at 
some  little  distance,  the  castle  of  Montreville , the  sun 
full  upon  its  turrets  and  gilded  vanes : 

X B.  The  scene  to  be  so  contrived  that  the  grandeur  of 
the  castle  and  the  meanness  of  the  rum  be  brought  into 
conspicuous  contrast. 

Sib  Gbby  at  work  on  a patch  of  neglected  garden  ground, 
throws  down  his  spade  and  advances . 

Sir  G.  1 cannot  dig ! Fie,  what  a helpless  thing 
Is  the  white  hand  of  well-born  poverty ! 

And  yet  between  this  squalor  and  that  pomp 
Stand  bnt  two  lives,  a woman's  and  a boy's — 

But  two  frail  lives.  I may  outlive  them  both. 

Enter  Wbbcklyffb. 

Wreck.  Ay,  that's  the  house— the  same ; the  master 
changed, 

Bnt  less  than  I am.  Winter  creeps  on  him, 

Lightning  hath  stricken  me.  Good  day. 

Sir  G.  Pass  on. 

No  spendthrift  hospitable  fool  spreads  here 
The  board  for  6trangers.  Pass. 

Wreck.  Have  years  so  dimmed 

Eyes  once  so  keen,  De  Malpas? 

Sir  G.  ( after  a pause.)  Ha  1 Thy  hand. 

What  brings  thee  hither  ? 

Wreck.  4 Brings  me  V say  * hnrls  back.1 

First,  yellow  pestilence,  whose  ghastly  wings 
Guard,  like  the  fabled  griffin,  India’s  gold ; 

Unequal  battle  next ; then  wolftsh  famine ; 

And  lastly,  storm  (rough  welcome  home  to  England) 
Swept  decks  from  stem  to  stem : to  shore  was  flnng 
A lonely  pirate  on  a battered  hulk ! 

One  wreck  rots  stranded yon  behold  the  other. 

Sir  G.  Penury  hath  still  its  crost  and  roof-tree— 
share  them. 
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Time  has  dealt  hardly  with  ns  both,  since  first 
We  two  made  friendship— thou  straight-limbed,  well- 
favoured,  * 

Stem-hearted,  disinherited  dare-devil  1 
Wreck.  And  thou  ? 

Sir  G.  A stroke  paints  me.  My  lord's  poor  cousin. 
How  strong  thou  wert,  yet  I could  twist  and  wind 
thee 

Round  these  slight  hands that  is  the  use  of  brains ! 
Wreck.  8till  jokes  and  sting*  ? 

Sir  G.  Still  a poor  cousin’s  weapons. 

Wreck.  Boast  brains,  yet  starve  ? 

Sir  G.  Still  a poor  cousin's  fate,  sir. 

Pardon  my  brains,  since  oft  thy  boasts  they  pardoned ; 
(Sad  change  since  then),  when  rnfflers  aped  thy 
swagger, 

And  village  maidens  sighed  and,  wondering,  asked 
W”hy  heaven  made  men  so  wicked— and  so  comely. 
Wreck.  'Sdeath ! Wilt  thou  cease  ? 

Sir  G.  That  scar  upon  thy  front 

Bespeaks  grim  service. 

Wreck.  In  thy  canse,  de  Malpas ; 

The  boy,  whom  at  thine  instance  I allured 
On  board  my  bark,  left  me  this  brand  of  Cain. 

Sir  G.  That  boy 

Wreck.  Is  now  a man— and  on  these  shores. 

This  morn  I peered  from  yonder  rocks  that  hid  me, 
And  saw  his  face.  I whetted  then  this  steel  : 

Need'st  thou  his  death  ? In  me  behold  Revenge  I 
Sir  G.  He  lives !— he  lives ! There  Is  a third  between 
The  beggar  and  the  earldom ! 

Wreck.  Steps  and  voices  l 

When  shall  we  meet  alone  ? Hush,  it  is  he  1 
Sir  G.  He  with  the  plnme  ? 

Wreck.  Ay. 

SirG.  Quick;  within. 

Wreck.  And  thou  ? 

Sir  G.  I dig  the  earth ; see  the  grave-digger's  tool. 

[fir#  Wreob.lt ff*  within  the  house. 


Enter  Harding  and  Sailors. 

Hard.  Sarely  'twos  here  the  captAln  bade  os  meet 


him 
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While  he  went  forth  for  news? 

Sailor.  He  comes. 

Enter  Vyvyan. 

Hard.  Well,  captain, 

What  tidings  of  the  Spaniards’  armament  ? 

Vyv.  Bad,  for  they  say  the  fighting  Is  put  off, 

And  storm  in  Biscay  driven  back  the  Dons. 

This  is  but  rumour — we  will  learn  the  truth. 

Harding,  take  horse  and  bear  these  lines  to  Drake— 

If  yet  our  country  needs  stout  hearts  to  guard  her, 
He’ll  not  forget  the  men  on  board  the  Dreadnought. 
Thou  canst  be  back  ere  sunset  with  his  answer, 

And  find  me  in  yon  towers  of  Montrevillc. 

[Exit  Harping. 

Meanwhile  make  merry  In  the  hostel,  lads, 

And  drink  me  out  these  ducats  in  this  toast  :— 

“ No  foes  be  tall  eno*  to  wade  the  moat 
Which  girds  the  fort  whose  only  walls  are  men.” 

[Sailors  cheer,  and  exeunt 
Vyv . I never  hailed  reprieve  from  war  till  now. 
Heaven  grant  but  time  to  see  mine  Eveline, 

And  learn  my  birth  from  Alton. 

Enter  Falkner. 

Falk . Captain. 

Vyv.  Falkner ! 

So  soon  returned  ? Thy  smile  seems  fresh  from  home. 
All  well  there  ? 

Falk.  Just  in  time  to  make  all  well. 

My  poor  old  father !— bailiffs  at  his  door ; 

He  tills  another’s  land,  and  crops  had  failed. 

I poured  mine  Indian  gold  into  his  lap. 

And  cried,  “O  father,  wilt  thou  now  forgive 
The  son  who  went  to  sea  against  thy  will?” 

Vyv.  And  he  forgave.— Now  tell  me  of  thy  mother; 
I never  knew  one,  but  I love  to  mark 
The  quiver  of  a strong  man's  bearded  lip 
When  his  voice  lingers  on  the  name  of  mother. 

Thy  mother  bless’d  thee 

Falk.  Yes,  I {Falters  and  turns  aside.) 

Pshaw  1 methought 

Her  joy  was  weeping  on  my  breast  again ! 

Vyv . I envy  thee  those  tears. 

Falk.  Eno’ of  me! 

Now  for  thyself.  What  news  ? Thy  fair  betrothed— 
The  maid  we  rescued  from  the  tnrbaned  corsair 
With  her  brave  father  in  the  Indian  seas — 

Found  and  still  faith  fill? 

Vyv.  Faithful,  I will  Bwear  it ; 

But  not  yet  found.  Her  sire  is  dead— the  stranger 
Sits  at  his  hearth— and  with  her  next  of  kin, 

Hard  by  this  spot— yea,  in  yon  sunlit  towers, 

Mine  Eveline  dwells. 

Fall c.  Thy  foster  father,  Alton, 

Hast  thou  seen  him  ? 

Vyv.  Not  yet.  My  Falkner,  serve  me. 

His  house  is  scarce  a two  hours’  journey  hence, 

The  nearest  hamlet  will  afford  a guide ; 

Seek  him  and  break  the  news  of  my  return, 

Say  I shall  see  him  ere  the  day  be  sped. 

And,  hearken,  friend  (good  men  at  home  are  apt 
To  Judge  us  sailors  harshly),  tell  him  this— 

On  the  far  seas  his  foster  son  recalled 

Prayers  taught  by  age  to  childhood,  and  implored 

Blessings  on  that  grey  head.  Farewell!  Now,  Eveline. 

[ Exeunt , severally , Vyvyak  and  Falkner. 
Sir  G . (advancing.)  Thou  seekest  those  towers — go. 
I will  meet  thee  there. 

He  must  not  see  the  priest— the  hour  is  come 
Absolving  Alton’s  vow  to  guard  the  secret ; 

Since  the  boy  left,  two  'scutcheons  moulder  o’er 
The  dust  of  tombs  from  which  his  rights  ascend ; 

He  must  not  see  the  priest— but  how  forestall  him  ?— 
Within  1 For  there  dwells  Want,  Wit’s  counsellor, 
Harbouring  grim  Force,  which  is  Ambition’s  tool. 

[Exit  Sib  Obey. 

Scene  2.  The  gardens  of  the  castle  of  Montrevillc,  laid 
out  in  the  formal  style  of  the  times.  Parterres  sunk 
deep  in  beds  of  arabesque  design.  The  gardens  are 
enclosed  within  an  embattled  watt,  which  sinks,  here  and 
there , into  low  ornamented  parapets , over  which  the 


eye  catches  a glimpse  of  the  sea,  which  is  immediately 
below.  A postern  gate  in  the  wail  is  open,  through 
which  descends  a fight  of  steps,  hewn  out  of  the  cliff. 


Enter  Lapy  Montbevillb. 

Lady  M.  This  were  his  birthday,  were  he  living  stiP ! 
But  the  wide  ocean  is  his  winding  sheet, 

And  his  grave— here  ! {Pressing  her  hand  to  her  heart . ) 

I dreamed  of  him  last  night ! 

Peace ! with  the  dead,  died  shame  and  glozlng  slander; 
In  the  son  left  me  still,  I clasp  a world 
Of  blossoming  hopes  which  flower  beneath  my  love, 
And  take  frank  beanty  from  the  flattering  day. 

And but  my  Clarence !— in  his  princely  smile 

How  the  air  brightens  I 


Enter  Lord  Beaufort,  speaking  to  Marspen. 

Lord  B.  Yes,  my  gallant  roan, 

And,  stay— be  sure  the  falcon,  which  my  lord 
Of  Leicester  sent  me ; we  will  try  its  metal. 

Mars.  Your  eyes  do  bless  him,  madam,  so  do  mine : 
A gracious  spring ; Heaven  grant  we  see  its  summer ! 
Forgive,  dear  lady,  your  old  servant's  freedom. 

Lady  M.  Who  loves  him  best,  with  me  ranks  high- 
est, Marsden. 

[Exit  Marspen. 


Clarence,  you  see  me  not 
Lord  B.  Dear  mother,  welcome. 

Why  do  I miss  my  soft-eyed  cousin  here? 

Lady  M.  It  doth  not  please  me,  son,  that  thou 
shonld'st  hannt 

Her  steps,  and  witch  with  dulcet  words  her  ear. 
Eveline  is  fair,  but  not  the  mate  for  Beaufort 
Lord  B.  Mate  ! Awful  word ! Can  youth  not  gaze 
on  beauty 

Save  by  the  torch  of  Hymen  ? To  be  gallant, 

Melt  speech  in  sighs,  or  murder  sense  in  sonnets ; 

Veer  with  each  change  in  Fancy’s  April  skies. 

And  o'er  each  sun-shower  fling  its  fleeting  rainbow. 
All  this 

Lady  M.  [gloomily .)  Alas,  is  love. 

Lord  B.  No ! Love’s  light  prologue. 

The  sportive  opening  to  the  serious  drama; 

The  pastime  practice  of  Dan  Cupid’s  bow, 

Against  that  solemn  venture  at  the  butts 
At  which  fools  make  so  many  random  shafts, 

And  rarely  hit  the  white  1 Nay,  smile,  my  mother ; 
How  does  this  plume  become  me  ? 

Lady  M.  Foolish  boy  1 

It  sweeps  too  loosely. 

Lord  B.  Now-a-days,  man’s  love 

Is  worn  as  loosely  as  I wear  this  plume — 

A glancing  feather  stirred  with  every  wind 
Into  new  shadows  o’er  a giddy  brain 
Such  as  your  son’s.  Let  the  plume  play,  sweet  mother ! 
Lady  M.  Would  I could  chide  thee ! 

Lord  B . Hark,  I hear  my  steed 

Neighing  impatience ; and  my  falcon  frets 
Noon's  lazy  air  with  lively  silver  bells; 

Now,  madam,  look  to  it — no  smile  from  me 
When  next  we  meet,— no  kiss  of  filial  duty. 

Unless  my  fair-faced  cousin  stand  beside  you, 
Blushing  ‘Peccavi’  for  all  former  sins— 

Shy  looks,  cold  words,  this  last  unnatural  absence. 
And  taught  how  cousins  should  behave  to  cousins. 

[Exit  Loep  Beaufort. 
LadyM.  Trlfler!  And  yet  the  faults  that  quicken  fear 
Make  us  more  fond— we  parents  love  to  pardon. 


Enter  Eveline,  weaving  flowers — not  seeing  Lady  Mon- 

TREVILLE. 

Evel  {Sings)— 

Bad  from  tbo  bloteom, 

And  loaf  from  the  tree, 

Odom  why  In  wearing 
1 sing  “ Woe  U me!”— 

Tie  that  I weave  yon 
To  drift  on  the  tea. 

And  toy,  when  ye  find  him, 

Who  eang  “ Woe  it  me  !”— 

[Casts  the  flowers,  woven  into  a garland , over  the 
parapet,  and  advances . 

Lady  M.  A quaint  but  mournful  rhyme. 
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EttL  Yon,  madam  1— -pardon  1 

Lady  Jt  What  tells  the  song  ? 

EttL  A simple  Tillage  tale 

Of  a lost  seaman,  and  a crazed  girl, 

His  plighted  bride — good  Marsden  knew  her  well, 
And  oft-times  marked  her  singing  on  the  beach, 

Then  launch  her  flowers,  and  smile  upon  the  sea. 

I know  not  why— both  rhyme  and  tale  do  haunt 
me. 

Lady  M.  Sad  thoughts  haunt  not  young  hearts,  thou 
senseless  child. 

EhL  Is  not  the  child  an  orphan  ? 

Lady  M.  In  those  eyes 

Is  there  no  moisture  softer  than  the  tears 
Which  mourn  a father?  Roves  thy  glance  for  Beaufort? 
Vain  girl,  beware  1 The  flattery  of  the  great 
Is  but  the  eagle’s  swoop  upon  the  dove, 

And,  in  descent,  destroys. 

Evel  Can  you  speak  thus, 

Yet  hid  me  grieve  not  that  I am  an  orphan? 

{Retire*  up  the  garden . 
Lady  M.  ( to  herself.)  I have  high  dreams  for  Bean- 
fort;  bright  desires ! 

Son  of  a race  whose  lives  shine  down  on  Time 
Prom  lofty  tombs,  like  beacon-towers  o’er  ocean, 

He  stands  amidst  the  darkness  of  my  thought. 
Radiant  as  Hope  in  some  lone  captive's  cell. 

Far  from  the  gloom  around,  mine  eyes,  inspired. 
Pierce  to  the  future,  when  these  bones  are  dust, 

And  eee  him  loftiest  of  the  lordly  choirs 
Whoee  rwords  and  coronals  blaze  around  the  throne, 
The  guardian  stars  of  the  imperial  Isle- 
Kings  shall  revere  his  mother. 

Enter  Sin  Grey,  speaking  to  Servant. 

Sir  0 L What  say'st  thou  ? 

Servant  ( insolently .)  Sir  Grey— ha ! ha !— Lord  Bean- 
fort  craves  your  pardon, 

He  shot  your  hound— its  bark  disturbed  the  deer. 

Sir  G.  The  only  voice  that  welcomed  me  1 A dog— 
Grudges  he  that  ? 

Servant.  Oh  sir,  *twas  done  in  kindness 

To  toq  and  him ; the  dog  was  wondrous  lean,  sir ! 

Sir  G . I thank  my  lord. 

[Exit  Servant. 
So,  my  poor  Tray  Is  killed 
And  yet  that  dog  but  barked— can  this  not  bite  ? 

{Approaches  Lady  Montbkyille  vindictively, 
and  in  a whisper — 

He  lives  1 

Lady  M.  He  I who? 

Sir  G.  The  heir  of  Montrevillc  1 

Another,  and  an  elder  Beaufort,  lives  1 
{Aside.)  So— the  fang  Axes  fast— good— good ! 

Lady  M.  Thoa  saidst 

Ten  years  ago— “Thy  first-born  is  no  more— 

Hied  in  far  seas.” 

Sir  G.  8o  swore  my  false  informant. 

Bat  now,  the  deep  that  took  the  harmless  boy 
Casts  from  its  breast  the  bold-eyed  daring  man. 

Lady  M.  Clarence ! My  poor  proud  Clarence ! 

Sir  G.  Ay,  poor  Clarence  1 

True ; since  his  father,  by  his  former  nuptials 
Had  other  sous,  if  you,  too,  own  an  elder, 

Clarence  is  poor— as  poor  as  his  poor  cousin. 

Ugh ! but  the  air  is  keen,  and  Poverty 
Is  thinly  clad ; subject  to  rheums  and  agues  (shivers). 
Asthma  and  phthisis  (coughs),  pains  in  the  loins  and 
limbs, 

And  leans  upon  a crutch,  like  your  poor  cousin. 

If  Poverty  begs.  Law  sets  it  in  the  stocks ; 

If  it  is  111,  the  doctors  mangle  It ; 

If  it  is  dying,  the  priests  scold  at  It; 

And,  when  ’tis  dead,  rich  kinsmen  cry,  “Thank 
heaven  1”  • 

Ah ! if  the  elder  prove  his  rights,  dear  lady, 

Your  younger  son  will  know  what's  poverty! 

Lady  M.  Malignant,  peace ! why  dost  thou  torture 
me? 

The  priest  who  shares  alone  with  us  the  secret 
Hath  sworn  to  guard  it. 

Sir  G.  Only  while  thy  sire 


And  second  lord  survived.  Yet,  what  avails 
In  law  his  tale,  unbacked  by  thy  confession  ? 

Lady  M.  All  1 lie  hath  proofs,  clear  proofe.  Thrice 
woe  to  Clarence  I 
Sir  G.  Proofs— written  proofs? 

Lady  M.  Of  marriage,  and  the  birth  ! 

Sir  G.  Wherefore  so  long  was  this  concealed  from 
me? 

Lady  M.  Thou  wert  my  father’s  agent,  Grey  de  Mal- 
paa, 

Not  my  familiar. 

Sir  G.  Here,  then,  ends  mine  errand. 

Lady  M.  8tay,  sir— forgive  my  rash  and  eager  tem- 
per; 

Stay,  stay,  and  counsel  me.  What ! sullen  still  ? 
Needest  thou  gold  ?— befriend,  and  find  me  grate- 
ful. 

Sir  G.  Lady  of  Montreville,  I once  was  yonng, 

And  pined  for  gold,  to  wed  the  maid  I loved : 

Your  father  said,  “ Poor  cousins  should  not  marry,” 
And  gave  that  sage  advice  in  lieu  of  gold. 

A few  years  later,  and  I grew  ambitious. 

And  longed  for  wars  and  fame,  and  foolish  honours : 
Then  I lacked  gold,  to  join  the  knights,  mine  equals, 
As  might  become  a Malpas  and  your  kinsman  : 

Your  father  said  he  had  need  of  his  poor  cousin 
At  home,  to  be  his  huntsman,  nnd  his  falconer ! 

Lady  M.  Forgetful  l After  my  first  fatal  nuptials 

And  their  sad  fruit,  couut  you  as  nought 

Sir  G.  My  hire  ! 

For  service  and  for  silence ; not  a gift. 

Lady  M.  And  spent  in  riot,  waste,  and  wild  debauch ! 
Sir  G.  True ; in  the  pauper's  grand  inebriate  wish 
To  know  what  wealth  is, — tho*  but  for  an  hoar. 

Lady  M.  Bat  blame  you  mo  or  mine,  if  spendthrift 
wassail 

Ron  to  the  dregs  ? Mine  halls  stand  open  to  yon*; 

My  noble  Beaufort  hath  not  spurned  your  converse ; 

You  have  been  welcomed 

Sir  G.  At  your  second  table, 

And  as  the  butt  of  unchastised  lackeys ; 

While  your  kind  son,  in  pity  of  my  want, 

Hath  this  day  killed  the  faithful  dog  that  shared  it. 
’Tis  well ; you  need  my  aid,  as  did  your  father, 

And  tempt,  like  him,  with  gold.  I take  the  service  ; 
And,  when  the  task  Is  done,  will  talk  of  payment 
Hist ! the  boughs  rustle.  Closer  space  were  safer ; 
Vouchsafe  your  hand,  let  us  confer  within. 

Lady  M.  Well  might  I dream  last  night ! A fearful 
dream. 

{Exeunt  Lady  Montreville  and  Sib  Grey. 
Re-enter  Eveline. 

EveL  O,  for  some  fairy  talisman  to  conjure 
Up  to  these  longing  eyes  the  form  they  pine  for  I 
And  yet,  in  love,  there’s  no  such  word  as  absence  ; 
The  loved  one  glides  beside  our  steps  for  ever ; 

Its  presence  gave  such  beauty  to  the  world, 

That  all  things  beautiful  its  tokens  are, 

And  aught  in  sound  most  Bweet,  to  sight  most  fair, 
Breathes  with  its  voice,  and  haunts  us  with  its  aspect. 

Enter  Vyyyan  through  the  postern  gate 
There  spoke  my  fancy,  not  my  heart!  Where  art 
thou, 

My  unforgotten  Vyvyan  ? 

Vyv.  At  thy  feet  1 

Look  up— look  up !— these  are  the  arms  that  sheltered 
When  the  storm  howled  around  ; and  these  the  lips 
Where,  till  this  hour,  the  sad  and  holy  kiss 
Of  parting  lingered,  as  the  fragrance  left 
By  angels,  when  they  touch  the  earth  and  vanish. 
Look  up ; night  never  hungered  for  the  son 
As  for  thine  eyes  my  soul ! 

Evel.  Oh  ! Joy,  joy,  Joy : 

Vyv.  Yet  weeping  still,  tho’  leaning  on  my  breast ! 
My  sailor’s  bride,  hast  thou  no  voice  but  blushes  ? 
Nay  from  those  drooping  roses  let  me  steal 
The  coy  reluctant  sweetness  ! 

Evel  And,  methought 

I had  treasured  words,  'twould  take  a life  to  utter 
When  we  should  meet  again  l 
Vyv.  Recall  them  later. 
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We  shall  have  time  eno',  when  life  with  life 
Blends  into  one ;— why  dost  thou  start  and  tremble  7 
Evel  Methought  I heard  her  slow  and  solemn  foot- 
hill ! 

Vyv.  Her l Why,  thou  speak'st  of  woman:  the 
meek  word 

Which  never  chimes  with  terror. 

Evel  Yon  know  not 

The  dame  of  Montreville. 

Vyv . Is  she  so  stern  7 

Evel  Not  stern,  bnt  haughty ; as  if  high-born  virtue 
Swept  o’er  the  earth  to  scorn  the  faults  it  pardoned. 
Vyv.  Haughty  to  thee  7 

Evel  To  all,  ev’n  when  the  kindest ; 

Nay,  I do  wrong  her ; never  to  her  son ; 

And  when  those  proud  eyes  moisten  as  they  hail  him, 
Hearts  lately  stnng,  yearn  to  a heart  so  human ! 

Alas,  that  parent  love ! how  in  its  loss 
All  life  seems  shelterless ! 

Vyv.  Like  thee,  perchance, 

Looking  round  earth  for  that  same  parent  shelter, 

1 too  may  find  but  tombs.  So,  turn  we  both, 
Orphans,  to  that  lone  parent  of  the  lonely, 

That  doth  like  Sorrow  ever  upward  gaze 
On  calm  consoling  stars— the  mother  Sea. 

Evel  Call  not  the  cruel  sea  by  that  mild  name. 

Kj/r.  She  is  not  cruel  if  her  breast  swell  high 
Against  the  winds  that  thwart  her  loving  aim 
To  link,  by  every  raft  whose  course  she  speeds, 

Man’s  common  brotherhood  from  pole  to  pole ; 

Grant  she  hath  danger— danger  schools  the  brave, 
And  bravery  leaves  all  cruel  things  to  cowards. 

Grant  that  she  harden  us  to  fear,— the  hearts 
Most  proof  to  fear  are  easiest  moved  to  love, 

As  on  the  oak  whose  roots  defy  the  storm, 

All  the  leaves  tremble  when  the  south-wind  stirs. 

Yet  if  the  sea  dismay  thee,  on  the  shores 
Kissed  by  her  waves,  and  far,  as  fairy  isles 
In  poet  dreams,  from  this  grey  care-worn  world, 
Blooms  many  a bower  for  the  Sea  Rover’s  bride. 

I know  a land  where  feathering  palm-trees  shade 
To  delicate  twilight,  suns  benign  as  those 
Whose  dawming  gilded  Eden  Nature,  there. 

Like  a gay  spendthrift  in  his  flush  of  youth, 

Flings  her  whole  treasure  on  the  lap  of  Time. 

There,  steeped  in  roseate  hues,  the  lakelike  sea 
Heaves  to  an  air  whose  breathing  is  ambrosia; 

And,  all  the  while,  bright-winged  and  warbling  birds, 
Like  happy  souls  released,  melodious  float 
Thro’  blissful  light,  and  teach  the  ravished  earth 
How  joy  finds  voice  in  Heaven.  Come,  rest  we  yonder, 
And,  side  by  side,  forget  that  we  are  orphans  1 

[Vyvyan  and  Eveline  retire  up  the  stage. 

Enter  Lady  Montreville  and  Sir  Grey. 

Lady  M.  Yet  still,  if  Alton  sees 

Sir  O . Without  the  proofs, 

Why,  Alton’s  story  were  but  idle  wind ; 

The  man  I send  is  swift  and  strong,  and  ere 
This  Vyvyan  (who  would  have  been  here  before  me 
But  that  I took  the  shorter  path)  depart 
From  your  own  threshold  to  the  priest’s  abode, 

Our  agent  gains  the  solitary  dwelling, 

And 

Lady  M.  But  no  violence ! 

Sir  G.  Nay,  none  bnt  fear— 

Fear  will  suffice  to  force  from  trembling  age 
Your  safety,  and  preserve  your  Beaufort’s  birthright. 

Lady  M.  Let  me  not  hear  the  ignominious  means ; 
Gain  thou  the  end quick— quick  1 
Sir  G.  And  meanwhile, 

This  sailor  come,  be  nerved  to  meet— a stranger ; 

And  to  detain-— a guest. 

Lady  M.  My  heart  is  wax, 

Bnt  my  will,  iron — go. 

Sir  G.  (aside.)  To  fear  add  force— 

And  this  hand  closes  on  the  proofs,  and  welds 
That  Iron  to  a tool. 

(Exit  Sir  Grey. 

Re-enter  Vyvyan  and  Eveline. 

Evel.  Nay,  Vyvyan— nay, 

Your  guess  can  fathom  not  how  proud  her  temper. 


Vyv.  Tut  for  her  pride  1 a king  upon  the  deck 
Is  every  subject's  equal  in  the  hall. 

I will  advance.  (He  uncover*.) 

Lady  Jf.  Avenging  angels,  spare  me  l 

Vyv.  Pardon  the  seeming  boldness  of  my  presence. 
Evel.  Our  gallant  countryman,  of  whom  my  lather 
So  often  spake— who  from  the  Algerine 
Rescued  our  lives  and  freedom. 

Lady  M.  Ah ! Your  name,  sir  7 

Vyv . The  name  I bear  is  Vyvyan,  noble  lady. 

Lady  M.  Sir,  you  are  welcome.  Walk  within,  and 
hold 

Our  home  your  hostel,  while  it  lists  you. 

Vyv.  Madam, 

I shall  be  prouder  in  all  after  time 
For  having  been  your  guest. 

Lady  M.  How  love  and  dread 

Make  tempest  here ! I pray  you  follow  me. 

(Exit  Lady  Montreville 
Vyv.  A most  majestic  lady— her  fair  face 
Made  my  heart  tremble,  and  called  back  old  dreams 
Thou  saidst  she  had  a son  7 
Evel  Ah,  yes. 

Vyv.  In  truth 

A happy  man. 

Evel  Yet  he  might  envy  thee : 

Vyv.  Most  arch  reprover,  yes.  As  kings  themselvc 
Might  envy  one  whose  arm  entwines  his  all. 

(Exeunt  Eveline  and  Vyvyan. 


ACT  II. 

Scene  1.  A Gothic  chamber.  On  one  side  a huge  hearth, 
over  t chick  an  armorial  scutcheon  and  an  earl's  coro- 
net, boldly  carved.  The  walls  covered  with  old  por- 
traits— tall  beau/ets  in  recesses  filled  with  goblets  ami 
other  vessels  of  silver.  A n open  door  admits  a view  of 
a cloister , and  the  alleys  in  the  courtyard  without 

A table  spread  with  fruits  and  wines,  at  which  are  seated 
Lady  Montreville,  Vyvyan,  and  Eveline. 

Vyv.  Ha ! ha ! In  truth  we  made  a scurvy  figure 
After  our  shipwreck. 

Lady  M.  You  jest  merrily 

On  your  misfortunes. 

Vyv.  *T!s  the  way  with  sailors : 

Still  in  extremes.  I can  be  sad  sometimes. 

Lady  M.  That  sigh,  in  truth,  speaks  sadness.  Sir, 
if  I 

In  aught  could  serve  you,  trust  me. 

Evel  Trust  her,  Vyvyan. 

Methinks  the  mournful  tale  of  thy  yonng  years 
Would  raise  thee  up  a friend,  wherever  pity 
Lives  in  the  heart  of  woman. 

Vyv.  Gentle  lady, 

The  key  of  some  charmed  music  in  vour  voice 
Unlocks  a haunted  chamber  in  my  soul ; 

And— would  you  listen  to  an  outcast’s  tale,— 

*Tis  briefly  told.  Until  my  fifteenth  year, 

Beneath  the  roof  of  a poor  village  priest, 

Not  far  from  hence,  my  childhood  wore  away ; 

Then  stirred  within  me  restless  thoughts  and  deep;— 
Throughout  the  liberal  and  harmonious  nature 
Something  seemed  absent,— what,  I scarcely  knew, 
Till  one  calm  night,  when  over  slumbering  seas 
Watched  the  still  heaven,  and  down  on  every  wave 
Looked  some  soft  lulling  star— the  Instinctive  want 
Learned  what  it  pined  for;  and  I asked  the  priest 
With  a quick  sigh— “Why  I was  motherless  7” 

Lady  M.  And  he  7— 

Vyv.  Replied  that— I was  nobly  bora, 

And  that  the  clond  which  dimmed  a dawning  sun, 

Oft  but  foretold  its  splendour  at  the  noon. 

As  thus  he  spoke,  faint  memories  struggling  came— 
Faint  as  the  things  some  former  Life  hath  known. 
Lady  M.  Of  w hat  7 

Vyv.  A face  sweet  with  a stately  sorrow. 

And  lips  which  breathed  the  words  that  mothers  mur- 
mur. 

Lady  M.  (aside.)  Back,  tell-tale  tears ! 

Vyv.  About  that  time,  a stranger 
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Came  to  our  hamlet ; rough,  yet,  some  said,  well-born ; 
Roysterer,  and  comrade,  such  as  youth  delights  in. 
Sailor  be  called  himself,  and  nought  belied 
The  sailor's  metal  ringing  in  his  talk 
Of  El  Dorados,  and  Enchanted  Isles, 

Of  hardy  Raleigh,  and  of  fearless  Drake, 

And  great  Columbus  with  prophetic  eyes 
Fbced  on  a dawning  world.  His  legends  fired  me— 
And,  from  the  deep  whose  billows  washed  our  walls, 
The  alluring  wave  called  with  a Siren’s  music, 

And  thus  I left  my  home  with  that  wild  seaman. 

Lady  If.  The  priest,  consenting,  still  divulged  not 
more  ? 

Vyv.  No ; nor  rebuked  mine  ardour.  “ Go,”  he  said, 
“The  noblest  of  all  nobles  are  the  men 
In  whom  their  country  feels  herself  ennobled.” 

Lady  M.  {aside,)  I breathe  again.  Well,  thus  you 
left  these  shores 

Vyv.  Scarce  had  the  brisker  sea-wind  filled  onr  sails, 
When  the  false  traitor  who  had  lured  my  trust 
Cast  me  to  chains  and  darkness.  Days  went  by, 

At  length — one  belt  of  desolate  waters  round. 

And  on  the  decks  one  scowl  of  swarthy  brows, 

(A  hideous  crew,  the  refuse  of  all  shores)— 

Under  the  flapping  of  his  raven  flag 

The  pirate  stood  revealed,  and  called  his  captive. 

Grimly  he  heard  my  boyish  loud  upbraidings. 

And  grimly  smiled  in  answering:  “ I,  like  thee, 

Cast  off,  and  disinherited,  and  desperate, 

Had  bat  one  choice,  death  or  the  pirate’s  flag 

Choose  thou — I am  more  gracious  than  thy  kindred ; 

I proffer  life ; the  gold  they  gave  me  paid 
Thy  grave  in  ocean  l” 

tedy  M.  Hold  ! The  demon  lied  1 

Vyv.  Swift,  as  I answered  so,  his  blade  flashed  forth ; 
Bat  self-defence  is  swifter  still  than  slanghter; 

I plucked  a sword  from  one  who  stood  beside  me. 

And  smote  the  slanderer  to  my  feet.  Then  all 
That  human  hell  broke  loose ; oaths  rang,  steel  light- 
ened ; 

When  in  the  death-swoon  of  the  caitiff  chief; 

The  pirate  next  in  rank  forced  back  the  swarm, 

And— in  that  superstition  of  the  sea 

Which  makes  the  sole  religion  of  its  outlaws— 

Forbade  my  doom  by  bloodshed— griped  and  bound  me 
To  a slight  plank ; spread  to  the  winds  the  sail, 

And  left  me  on  the  waves  alone  with  God. 

AW.  Pause.  Let  my  hand  take  thiue— feel  its  warm 
life. 

And,  shuddering  less,  thank  Him  whose  eye  was  o’er 
thee. 

Vyv.  That  day,  and  all  that  night,  upon  the  seas 
Tossed  the  frail  barrier  between  life  and  death ; 

Heaven  lulled  the  gales;  and  when  the  stars  came 
forth, 

All  looked  so  bland  and  gentle  that  I wept, 

Becalled  that  wretch’s  words,  and  murmured,  “All, 

Ev’n  wave  and  wind,  arc  kinder  than  my  kindred !” 

Butr— nay,  sweet  lady 

Heed  me  not.  Night  passed 

• 1 yt>.  Day  dawned ; and,  glittering  in  the  sun,  behold 
A sail— a flag  1 
AW.  Well — well  ? 

^ Like  Hope,  It  vanished ! 

^oon  glaring  came— with  noon  came  thirst  and  fam- 
ine, 

And  with  parched  lips  I called  on  death,  and  sought 
To  wrench  my  limbs  from  the  stiff  cords  that  gnawed 
into  the  flesh,  and  drop  into  the  deep : 

And  then— the  clear  wave  trembled,  and  below 
I*&w  a dark,  swift-moving,  shapeless  thing, 

With  watchful,  glossy  eyes the  ghastly  shark 
Swam  hungering  round  its  prey— then  life  once  more 
Grew  sweet,  and  with  a strained  and  horrent  gaze 
And  lifted  hair  I floated  on,  till  sense 
Grew  dim,  and  dimmer ; and  a terrible  sleep 
Gn  which  still— still — those  livid  eyes  met  mine) 

Fell  on  me— and 

Quick— quick ! 

I woke,  and  heard 
fy  naUve  tongue ! Kind  looks  were  bent  upon  me. 
i lay  on  deck — escaped  the  ravening  death — 

For  Qod  had  watched  the  sleeper. 


EveL  Oh,  such  memories 

Make  earth,  for  ever  after,  nearer  heaven ; 

And  each  new  hour  an  altar  for  thanksgiving. 

Lady  M.  Break  not  the  tale  my  ear  yet  strains  to 
listen. 

Vi/v.  True  lion  of  the  ocean  was  the  chief 
Of  that  good  ship.  Beneath  his  fostering  eyes, 

Nor  all  uu graced  by  Drake’s  illustrious  praise, 

Aud  the  frank  clasp  of  Raleigh’s  kingly  hand, 

I fought  my  way  to  manhood.  At  his  death 
The  veteran  left  me  a more  absolute  throne 
Than  Caesar  filled— his  war-ship  ; for  my  realm 
Add  to  the  ocean,  hope — and  measure  it ! 

Nameless,  I took  his  name.  My  tale  is  done— 

And  each  past  sorrow,  like  a wave  on  shore, 

Dies  on  this  golden  hour.  {Turns  to  Eveline.) 

Lady  M.  ( observing  them.)  Ire  loves  my  ward. 

Whom  Clarence,  too  — that  thought  piles  fear  on 
fear ; 

Yet,  hold— that  very  rivalship  gives  safety 

Affords  pretext  to  urge  the  secret  nuptials. 

And  the  prompt  parting,  ere  he  meet  with  Alton. 

I— but  till  Nature  sobs  itself  to  peace, 

Here’s  that  which  chokes  all  reason.  Will  ye  not 
Taste  summer  air,  cooled  through  yon  shadowy  alleys  ? 
Anon  I’ll  join  you. 

{Exit  Lat>y  Montriville. 
Fy*-  We  will  wait  your  leisure. 

A most  compassionate  and  courteous  lady— 

How  couldst  thou  call  her  proud  ? 

Evel.  Nay,  ever  henceforth, 

For  the  soft  pity  she  hath  shown  to  thee, 

I’ll  love  her  as  a mother. 

Vyv,  Thus  I thank  thee  {kissing  her  hand). 

{Exeunt  through  the  cloisters. 

Sown  2.  Exterior  of  the.  castle.  On  one  side , a terrace , 
with  a low  embattled  parapet,  hangs  over  the  rock  on 
which  the  castle  is  built,  and  admits  a glimpse  of  the 
scene  below.  On  another  side , the  ground  stretches 
away  into  avenues  and  alleys.  The  castle  thus  seen, 
takes  the  character  of  a strong  fortified  hold. 

X.  B.  The  seem  should  present  the  space  within  a vast, 
but  irregular  embattled  wall,  large  enough  to  enclose 
trees  and  undulating  ground.  The  cloister , with  the 
door  leading  to  Lady  Montreville’s  apartment,  will 
form  part  of  the  building,  and  a gale  of  great  strength, 
with  portcullis,  Ac.,  should  form  a side  scene.  Through 
this  gate , as  the  principal  portal,  will  enter  Lord 
Beaufort,  and,  towards  the  end  of  the  act,  Falkner. 

Enter  Sir  Grey  de  Malfas  from  the  terrace . 

Lord  B,  {speaking  without.)  A noble  falcon  l Mars- 
den,  hood  him  gently. 

Enter  Lord  Beaufort. 

Good  day,  old  knight,  thou  hast  a lowering  look, 

As  if  still  ruffled  by  some  dire  affray 
With  lawless  mice,  at  riot  in  thy  larder. 

Sir  O.  Mice  in  my  house!  magnificent  dreamer, 
mice ! 

The  last  was  found  three  years  ago  last  Christmas, 
Stretched  ont  beside  a bone ; so  lean  and  worn 
With  pious  fast — ’twos  piteous  to  behold  it ; 

I canonized  its  corpse  in  spirits  of  wine, 

And  set  it  in  the  porch — a solemn  warning 
To  Us — poor  cousins ! {Aside)  Shall  I be  avenged  ? 

He  killed  my  dog  too. 

Enter  Vyv  yak  and  Evkline,  lingering  in  an  alley  in  the 
background. 

Lord  B.  Knight,  look  there  1 — A stranger, 

And  whispering  with  my  cousin. 

Sir  O.  {aside)  Jealous?  Ha! 

Something  should  come  of  this:  Hail,  green-eyed 
fiend ! 

( Aloud)  Let  as  withdraw— tho*  old  I have  been  yonng; 
The  whispered  talk  of  lovers  should  be  Bacred. 

Lord  B.  Lovers ! 

Sir  O.  Ah  ! true ! You  know  not,  In  your  absence 
Your  mother  hath  received  a welcome  guest 
In  your  fair  cousin’s  wooer.  Note  him  well, 

A stalwart  comely  gallant. 
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Lord  b.  Art  thou  serious  ? 

A wooer  to  my  courin— quick,  his  name  1 
Sir  Q.  His  name?— my  memory  doth  begin  to  fail 
me—  , . 

Your  mother  will  recall  It.  Seek — ask  her 

Lord  B.  { advancing ) Whom  have  we  here  ? Familiar 
sir,  excuse  me, 

I do  not  see  the  golden  spurs  of  knighthood. 

Vyv.  Alack,  we  sailors  have  not  so  much  gold 
That  we  should  waste  it  on  our  heels ! The  steeds 
We  ride  to  battle  need  no  spurs,  Sir  Landsman ; 

Lord  B.  And  overleap  all  laws ; methinks  thou  art 

One  of  those  wild  Sea  Hovers  who 

Vyv.  Refuse 

To  yield  to  Spain’s  proud  tyranny,  her  claim 
To  treat  as  thieves  and  pirates  all  who  cross 
The  line  Spain’s  finger  fraws  across  God’s  ocean. 

We,  the  Sea  Rovers,  on  our  wandering  decks 
Carry  our  land,  its  language,  laws,  and  freedom; 

We  wrest  from  Spain  the  sceptre  of  the  seas, 

And  in  the  New  World  build  up  a new  England. 

For  this  high  task,  if  we  fulfil  it  duly, 

The  Old  and  New  World  both  shall  bless  the  names 
Of  Walter  Raleigh  and  his  bold  Sea  Rovers. 

Lord  B.  Of  those  names  thine  is 

yim.  Vyvyan. 

LordB.  Master  Vyvyan, 

Our  rank  scarce  fits  us  for  a fair  encounter 
With  the  loud  talk  of  blustering  mariners. 

We  bar  you  not  our  hospitality ; 

Our  converse,  yes.  Go,  ask  the  Seneschal 
To  lodge  you  with  your  equals  I , _ M , 

Vyv.  Equals,  stripling ! 

Mine  equals  truly  should  be  bearded  men, 

Noble  with  titles  carpet  lords  should  bow  to— 
Memories  of  dangers  dared,  and  service  done. 

And  scars  on  bosoms  that  have  bled  for  England  • 

Sfj  O.  Nay,  coz,  he  has  thee  there,  {witholding  Lord 
Beaufort.) 

Thou  shalt  not,  Clarence. 

Strike  me.  I’m  weak  and  safe— but  he  is  dangerous. 


Enter  Lady  Montbrville  from  the  cloister  as  Lord 
Beaufort  breaks  from  Sir  Grey  and  draws  his 
sword. 

Evel.  Protect  your  guest  from  your  rash  son. 

Lady  Jf.  Thy  8WOrd 

Drawn  on  thy Back,  boy!  I command  thee,  back ! 

To  you,  sir  guest,  have  I in  aught  so  failed, 

That  in  the  son  you  would  rebuke  the  mother  ? 

Vyv . Madam,  believe,  my  sole  offence  was  this, 

That  rated  as  a serf,  I spoke  as  man. 

Lady  Jf.  Wherefore,  Lord  Beaufort,  such  unseemly 
humours  ? 

Lord  B.  {drawing  her  aside)  Wherefore  ?— and  while 
we  speak,  his  touch  profanes  her  1 
Who  is  this  man  ? Dost  thou  approve  his  suit  ? 
Beware ! __ 

Lady  Jf.  You  would  not  threaten Oh,  my  Clar- 

ence, 

Hear  me— you 

Lord  B.  Learned  in  childhood  from  my  mother 
To  brook  no  rival— and  to  curb  no  passion. 

Aid’st  thou  yon  scatterllng  against  thy  son, 

Where  most  his  heart  is  set  ? 

Lady  Jf.  Thy  heart,  perverse  one  ? 

Thou  saidst  it  was  not  love. 

Lord  b . That  was  before 

A rival  made  it  love— nay,  fear  not,  mother, 

If  you  dismiss  this  insolent ; — but,  mark  me, 

Dismiss  him  straight,  or,  by  mine  honour,  madam, 
Blood  will  be  shed. 

Lady  Jf.  Thrice  miserable  boy ! 

Let  the  heavens  hear  thee  not  1 
LordB.  {whispering  as  he  passes  Vyvyan)  Again,  and 
soon,  sir ! 

[Exit  Lord  Beaufort. 
Lady  Jf.  {seeing  Sir  Grey)  Villain !— but  no,  I dare 
not  yet  upbraid 

{Aloud)  After  him,  quick!  Appease,  soothe,  humour 
him. 

Sir  0.  Ay,  madam,  trust  to  your  poor  cousin. 

lExit  Sir  Grey. 


Lady  Jf.  Eveline, 

Thou  lov’st  this  Vyvyan? 

Evel  Lady— I— he  saved 

My  life  and  honour. 

Lady  Jf.  Leave  us,  gentle  child, 

I would  confer  with  him.  May  both  be  happy ! 

Evel  {to  Vyvyan)  Hush ! she  consents ; well  mayst 
thou  bid  me  love  her. 

lExit  Eveline. 

Lady  Jf.  Sir,  if  I gather  rightly  from  your  speech, 
You  do  not  mean  long  sojourn  on  these  shores? 

Vyv.  Lady,  in  sooth,  mine  errand  here  was  two-fold. 
First,  to  behold,  and,  if  I dare  assume 
That  you  will  ratify  her  father’s  promise, 

To  claim  my  long  affianced ; next,  to  learn 
If  Heaven  vouchsafe  me  yet  a parent’s  heart. 

I gained  these  shores  to  hear  of  war  and  danger — 

The  long-suspended  thunderbolt  of  Spain 
Threatened  the  air.  I have  despatched  an  envoy 
To  mine  old  leader,  Drake,  to  crave  Bure  tidings ; 

I wait  reply ; If  England  be  in  peril, 

Hers  my  first  service ; if,  as  rumour  runs. 

The  cloud  already  melts  without  a storm, 

Then,  my  bride  gained,  and  my  birth  tracked,  I sail 
Back  to  the  Indian  seas,  where  wild  adventure 
Fulfils  in  life  what  boyhood  dreamed  in  song. 

Lady  Jf.  ’Tis  frankly  spoken— frankly  I reply. 

First— England’s  danger:  Now,  for  five  slow  years 
Have  Spain's  dull  trumpets  blared  their  braggart 
war, 

And  Rome's  grey  monk-craft  muttered  new  crusades ; 
Well,  we  live  still— and  all  this  deluge  dies 
In  harmless  spray  on  England's  scorn fhl  cliflb. 

And,  trust  me,  sir,  if  war  beleaguer  England, 

Small  need  of  one  man’s  valour:  lacked  she  soldiers, 
Methinks  a Mars  would  strike  in  childhood's  arm. 

And  woman  be  Bellona ! 

Vyv.  Stately  matron, 

So  would  our  mother  country  speak  and  look, 

Could  she  take  visible  image ! 

Lady  Jf.  Claim  thy  bride 

With  my  assent,  and  joyous  gratulation. 

She  shall  not  go  undowried  to  your  arms. 

Nor  deem  me  wanting  to  herself  and  you 
If  I adjure  prompt  nuptials  and  departure. 

Beaufort— thou  see’st  how  fiery  is  his  mood— 

In  my  ward’s  lover  would  avenge  a rival : 

Indulge  the  impatient  terrors  of  a mother, 

And  quit  these  shores.  Why  not  this  night  ? 

Vyv.  J This  night? 

With  her— my  bride? 

Lady  Jf.  So  from  the  nuptial  altar 

Pledge  thou  thy  faith  to  part— to  spread  the  sail 
And  put  wide  seas  between  my  son  and  thee. 

Vyv.  This  night,  with  Eveline  ’.—dream  of  rapture ! 
yet— 

My  birth  untracked 

Lady  Jf.  Delay  not  for  a doubt 

Bliss  when  assured.  And,  heed  me,  I have  wealth 
To  sharpen  law,  and  power  to  strengthen  justice; 

I will  explore  the  mazes  of  this  mystery ; • 

I— I will  track  your  parents. 

YyVt  Blessed  lady ; 

My  parents— find  me  one  with  eyes  like  thine, 

And  were  she  lowliest  of  the  hamlet  born, 

I would  not  change  with  raouaichs. 

Lady  Jf.  (a siile)  Can  I bear  tbU  ? 

Your  Eveline  well  nigh  is  my  daughter ; you 
Her  plighted  spouse ; pray  you  this  kiss— O,  sweet ! 

IHe  sinks  on  his  knee  as  she  kisses  his  forehead. 
Vyv,  Ah,  as  I kneel,  and  as  thou  bendcst  o’er  me, 
Methinks  an  angel’s  hand  lifts  up  the  veil 
Of  Time,  the  great  magician,  and  I see 
Above  mine  infant  couch,  a face  like  thine. 

Lady  Jf.  Mine,  stranger  l 

Vyv.  Pardon  me ; a vain  wild  thought 

I know  it  is ; but  on  my  faith,  I think 

My  mother  was  like  thee.  „ 

Lady  Jf.  Peace,  peace ! We  talk 

And  fool  gTave  hours  away.  Inform  thy  bride ; 

Then  to  thy  bark,  And  bid  thy  crew  prepare ; 
Meanwhile,  I give  due  orders  to  my  chaplain. 
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Beside  the  altar  we  shall  meet  once  more ; — 

And  then— and  then— Heaven’s  blessing  and  farewell ! 

(Exit  Lady  Montkxvillk. 
Vyv.  Host  feeling  heart!  its  softness  hath  contagion. 
And  melts  mine  own ! Her  aspect  wears  a charm 
That  half  divides  my  soul  with  Eveline’s  love ! 

Strange ! while  I muse,  a chill  and  ominous  awe 
Creeps  thro*  my  veins  I Away,  ye  vague  forebodings  1 
Eveline ! At  thy  dear  name  the  phantomB  vanish. 
And  the  glad  future  breaks  like  land  ou  sea. 

When  rain-mists  melt  beneath  the  golden  morn. 

Enter  Falkner. 

Falk,  Ha ! Vyvyan  I 
Vyv.  Thou ! 

Falk.  Breathless  with  speed  to  reach  thee. 

1 guessed  thee  lingering  here.  Thy  foster  sire 
Hath  proofs  that  clear  the  shadow  from  thy  birth. 
Go— he  awaits  thee  where  yon  clond-capt  rock 
Jags  air  with  barbed  peaks— St  Kinian’s  Clift 
Vtt r.  My  birth ! My  parents  live  f 
Falk.  I know  no  more. 

Enter  Harding. 

Hard.  Captain,  the  rumour  lied.  I bring  such  news 
As  drums  and  clarions  and  resounding  anvils 
Fashioning  the  scythes  of  reapers  into  swords, 

Shall  ring  from  Thames  to  Tweed. 

Vyv.  The  foeman  comes ! 

Hard,  (giving  letter.)  These  lines  will  tell  thee ; 
Drake's  own  hand. 

Yyv.  (reading.)  “The  Armada 

Has  left  the  Groyne,  and  we  are  ranging  battle. 

Come  ! in  the  van  I leave  one  gap  for  thee.” 

Poor  Eveline ! Shame  on  such  unworthy  weakness  ! 
Falk.  ( taking  him  aside.)  Time  to  see  her  and  keep 
thy  tryst  with  Alton. 

Leave  me  to  call  the  crews  and  arm  the  decks. 

Not  till  the  moon  rise,  in  the  second  hour 
After  the  sunset,  will  the  deepening  tide 
Float  us  from  harbour — ere  that  hour  be  past 
Our  ship  shall  wait  thee  by  St.  Kinian’s  Clift 
Small  need  to  pray  thee  not  to  miss  the  moment 
Whose  loss  would  lose  thee  honour. 

Vyv.  If  I come  not 

Ere  the  waves  reel  to  thy  third  Bignal  gun, 

Deem  Death  alone  could  so  delay  from  duty. 

And  step  Into  my  post  as  o’er  my  corpse. 

Falk.  Justly,  my  captain,  thou  rebuk’st  my  warning, 
And  conldst  thou  fail  us,  I would  hold  the  signal 
As  if  thy  funeral  knell— crowd  every  sail, 

And  know  thy  soul 

Yyv.  Was  with  my  country  still. 

(Shouts  without . 

Enter  Sub-officer,  Sailors,  Retainers,  and  Villagers, 
confusedly. 

Sub-officer  (with  broadsheet.)  Captain,  look  here.  Just 
come! 

Vyv.  The  Queen’s  Address 

From  her  own  lips  to  the  armed  lines  at  Tilbury. 
Voices.  Read  it,  sir,  read  it — 

Vyv.  Hush  then  (reading).  “ Loving  people, 

Let  tyrants  fear  1 I,  under  Heaven,  have  placed 
In  loyal  hearts  my  chlefcst  strength  and  safeguard, 
Being  resolved  in  the  midst  and  heat  of  the  battle 
To  live  nud  die  amongst  you  all ; content 
To  lay  down  for  my  God  and  for  my  people 
My  life  blood  even  in  the  dust : I know 
I have  the  body  of  a feeble  woman, 

But  a King’s  heart,  a King  of  England’s  too ; 

And  think  foul  scorn  that  Parma,  Spain,  or  Europe, 
Dare  to  invade  the  borders  of  my  realm ! 

Where  England  fights— with  concord  in  the  camp. 
Trust  in  the  chief,  and  valour  iu  the  field, 

8wlft  he  her  victory  over  every  foe 
Threatening  her  crown,  her  altars  and  her  people.” 

The  noble  Woman  King ! These  words  of  fire 
Will  send  warm  blood  through  all  the  veins  of  Free- 
dom 

Till  England  is  a dream ! Uncover,  lads ! 

God  and  St.  George ! Hurrah  for  England’s  Queen ! 


ACT  III. 

Sokne  1.  St  Kinian's  Cliffy  a wild  and  precipitous 
headland.  In  front  the  ground  is  broken  with  crags, 
here  and  there  interspersed  with  stunted  brush  icood. 
The  scene  to  be  so  contrived  as  to  give  some  notion  of 
the  height  cf  the  cliff.  Time , a little  before  sunset. 

Alton  and  Vyvyan  seated. 

Alton.  And  I believed  them  when  they  said  “He  died 
In  the  far  seas.”  Ten  years  of  desolate  sorrow 
Passed  as  one  night— Now  thy  warm  hand  awakes  me. 
Vyv.  Dear  friend,  the  sun  sets  fast. 

Alton.  Alas ! then  listen. 

There  was  a page,  fair,  gentle,  brave,  but  low-born— 
And  in  those  years  when,  to  young  eyes,  the  world, 

I With  all  the  rough  disparities  of  fortune, 

Floats  level  thro’  the  morning  haze  of  fancy, 

He  loved  the  heiress  of  a lordly  house : 

She,  scarce  from  childhood,  listening,  loved  again, 
And  secret  nuptials  hallowed  stolen  meetings— 

'Till  one— I know  not  whom  (perchance  a kinsman, 
Heir  to  that  house— if  childless  died  its  daughter) 
Spied— tracked  the  bridegroom  to  the  bridal  bower, 
Aroused  the  Bire,  and  said,  “Thy  child's  dishonoured !” 
Snatching  his  sword,  the  father  sought  the  chamber ; 
Burst  the  closed  portal— but  his  lifted  hand 
Escaped  the  crime.  Cold  ns  a fallen  statue, 

Cast  from  its  blessed  pedestal  for  ever, 

The  bride  lay  senseless  on  the  lonely  floor 
By  the  oped  caeeraeut,  from  whose  terrible  height 
The  generous  boy,  to  save  her  life  or  honour, 

Had  plunged  into  his  own  sure  death  below. 

Vyv.  A happy  death,  if  it  saved  her  he  loved ! 

Alton.  A midnight  grave  concealed  the  mangled 
clay, 

And  buried  the  bride's  secret  Few  nights  after, 
Darkly  as  life  from  him  had  passed  away, 

Life  dawned  on  thee— and,  from  the  unconscious 
mother, 

Stem  hands  conveyed  the  pledge  of  fatal  nuptials 
To  the  poor  priest  who  to  thy  loftier  kindred 
Owed  the  mean  roof  that  sheltered  thee. 

Vyv.  Oh  say 

I have  a mother  still  I 
Alton.  Yes,  she  survived— 

Her  vows,  thy  birth,  by  the  blind  world  unguessed ; 
And,  after  years  of  woe  and  vain  resistance, 

Forced  to  a lordlier  husband’s  arms. 

Vyv.  My  soul 

Ofttimes  recalls  a shadowy  Mournfulness, 

With  woman's  patient  brow,  and  saddest  tears 
Dropped  fast  from  woman's  eyes;— they  were  my 
mother’s. 

Alton.  In  stealth  a wife— in  stealth  a mother!  yes, 
Then  did  she  love  thee,  then  aspired  to  own 
In  coming  times,  and  bade  me  hoard  these  proofs 
For  that  blest  day.  But,  ah ! with  the  new  ties 
Came  new  affections— to  the  second  nuptials 
A second  son  was  bom ; she  loved  him  better, 

Better  than  thee— than  her  own  soul ! 

Vyv.  Poor  mother ! 

Alton.  And  haughtier  thoughts  on  riper  life  arose, 
And  worldly  greatness  feared  the  world’s  dread  shame, 
And  Bhc  forsook  her  visits  to  thy  pillow, 

And  the  sire  threatened,  and  the  kinsman  prayed, 
Till,  over-urged  by  terror  for  thy  safety, 

I took  reluctant  vows  to  mask  the  truth 

And  hush  thy  rights  while  lived  thy  mother’s  sire, 

And  he,  her  second  unsuspecting  lord. 

Thus  thy  youth,  nameless,  left  my  lonely  roof. 

The  sire  and  husband  died  while  thou  wert  absent 
Thou  liv’st— thou  hast  returned ; mine  oath  is  freed : 
These  scrolls  attest  my  tale  and  prove  thy  birthright— 
Hail,  Lord  of  Beaufort— Heir  of  Montreville ! 

Vyv.  *Tis  she— 'tis  she ! At  the  first  glance  I loved 
her! 

And  when  I told  my  woes,  she  wept— she  wept ! 

This  is  her  writing.  Look— look  where  she  calls  me 
“Edmond  and  child.”  Old  man,  how  thou  hast 
wroiged  her ! 

Joy— joy ! I fly  to  claim  and  find  a Mother ! 

(Exit  Vyvyan. 
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Alton.  Jnst  Power,  propitiate  Nature  to  that  cry. 
And,  from  the  hardened  rock,  let  living  streams 
Gush  as  in  Horeb ! Ah,  how  faintly  flags, 

8tralned  by  unwonted  action,  weary  age  i 

I’ll  seek  the  neighbouring  hamlet— rest  and  pray. 

[Exit  Alton. 

Scene  2.  The  exterior  of  the  castle,  as  in  Sc.  2d,  Act  II. 
Sunset  The  twilight  creeps  on  during  the  scene. 

Enter  Sir  Grey  and  Wreckltffe. 

Sir  O.  The  priest  had  left  his  home  ? 

Wreck.  The  hour  I reached  it 

Sir  O.  With  but  one  man  ? Didst  thou  not  hound 
the  foot-track  ? 

Wreck . I did. 

Sir  O.  Thou  didst— and  yet  the  prey  escaped ! 

I have  done.  I gave  thee  thy  sours  wish,  revenge, 
Revenge  on  Vyvyan—  and  thou  leav'st  his  way 
Clear  to  a height  as  high  from  thy  revenge 
As  is  yon  watch-tower  from  a pirate's  gibbet 

Wreck.  Silence!  thou 

Sir  G.  ( haughtily .)  Sir ! 

Wreck,  (subdued  and  cowed.)  Along  the  moors  I 
track'd  them. 

But  only  came  in  sight  and  reach  of  spring 
Just  as  they  gained  the  broad  and  thronging  road, 
Aloud  with  eager  strides,  and  clamorous  voIccb— 

A surge  of  tumult,  wave  to  wave  rebooraing 
How  all  the  might  of  Parma  and  of  Spain 
Hnrried  its  thunders  on. 

Sir  G . Dolt,  what  to  us 

Parma  and  Spain  ? The  beggar  has  no  country ! 
Wreck.  But  deeds  like  that  which  thou  dost  urge 
me  to 

Are  not  risked  madly  in  the  populous  day. 

I come  to  thy  sharp  wit  for  safer  orders. 

Sir  G.  My  wit  is  dulled  by  time,  and  must  be  ground 
Into  an  edge  by  thought.  Hist !— the  door  jars, 

She  comes.  Skulk  yonder— hide  thee— bnt  in  call ! 

A moment  sometimes  makes  or  marreth  fortune, 

Just  as  the  fiend  Occasion  springs  to  baud— 

Be  thou  that  fiend  ! 

[Wbeoklyffb  passes  among  the  trees , and  exit. 

Enter  Lady  Montbevit.li  from  the  cloister. 

Lady  M.  Look  on  me ! What,  nor  tremble  ? 

Couldst  thou  have  deemed  my  father's  gold  a bribe 
For  my  son’s  murder  ? Sold  to  pirates ! Cast 
On  the  wild  seas ! 

Sir  G.  How ! I knew  nought  of  this. 

If  such  the  truth,  peace  to  thy  father's  sins. 

For  of  those  sins  is  this.  Let  the  past  sleep, 

Meet  present  ills— the  priest  hath  left  his  home 
With  Vyvyan's  comrade,  and  our  scheme  is  foiled. 

Lady  M.  I will,  myself,  see  Alton  on  the  morrow— 
Edmond  can  scarce  forestall  me ; for  this  night 
Fear  sails  with  him  to  the  far  Indian  main. 

Sir  G.  Let  me  do  homage  to  thy  genius.  8orceress, 
What  was  thy  magic? 

Lady  M.  Terror  for  my  Clarence, 

And  Edmond's  love  for  Eveline. 

Sir  G.  (aside.)  I see  I 

Bribed  by  the  prize  of  which  she  robs  his  rival  !— 

This  night— so  soon? — this  night 

Lady  M.  I save  my  Clarence ! 

Till  then,  keep  close,  close  to  his  side.  Thou  hast 
soothed  him  ? 

Sir  G.  Fear  not— these  sadden  tidings  of  the  foe 
With  larger  tires  have  paled  receding  love— 

But  where  is  Vyvyan  ? 

ljady  M.  Doubtless  with  his  crew, 

Preparing  for  departure. 

Lord  B.  (without.)  This  way,  Marsden. 

Enter  Lord  Beaufort,  with  Marsden  and  armed 
Attendants. 

Lord  B.  Repair  you  broken  parapets  at  dawn ; 
Yonder  the  culvcrins;— delve  down  more  sharply 
That  hank clear  out  the  moat  Those  trees— eh, 
Marsden,— 

Should  fall?  They’d  serve  to  screen  the  foe  l Ah, 
mother, 


Make  me  a scarf  to  wear  above  the  armour 
In  which  thy  father,  'mid  the  shouts  of  kings, 

Shivered  French  lances  at  the  Cloth  of  Gold. 

Mars.  Nay,  my  young  lord,  too  vast  for  you  that 
armour. 

Lord  B.  No;  you  forget  that  the  breast  swells  in 
danger, 

And  honour  adds  a cubit  to  the  stature. 

Lady  M.  Embrace  me,  Clarence,  I myself  will  arm  < 
thee. 

Look  at  him,  Marsden— yet  they  say  I spoil  him  1 
Sir  G.  (who  has  been  leaning  over  the  low  parapet,  ad- 
vances, draws  aside  Lady  Montbeville  and 
whispers.) 

I mark  i*  the  distance,  swift  disordered  strides. 

And  the  light  bound  of  an  impatient  spirit; 

Vyvyan  speeds  hither,  and  the  speed  seems  joy. 

He  sought  his  crew—  Alton  might  there  await  him. 

Lady  M.  His  speed  is  to  a bride. 

Sir  Q.  Ay,  true— old  age 

Forgets  that  Love's  as  eager  as  Ambition ; 

Yet  hold  thyself  prepared. 

Lady  M.  (to  herself.)  And  If  it  were  so  I 
Come,  1 will  sound  the  depths  of  Beaufort’s  heart ; 

And,  as  that  answers,  hush  or  yield  to  conscience. 

Lead  off  these  men. 

I Exeunt  Sir  Grey  and  Attendants. 

(To  Marbdzn.)  Go,  meet  my  this  day’s  guest. 

And  see  he  enter  through  the  garden  postern. 

I Exit  Marsden. 

Clarence,  come  back. 

Lord  B.  (peevishly.)  What  now  ? 

Lady  M.  Speak  kindly,  Clarence. 

Alas,  thon'lt  know  not  till  the  grave  close  o'er  me, 

How  I did  need  thy  kindness ! 

Lord  B.  Pardon,  mother, 

My  blunt  speech  now,  and  froward  heat  this  morning. 

Lady  M.  Be  all  such  follies  of  the  past,  as  leaves 
Shed  from  the  petals  of  the  bursting  flower. 

Think  thy  soul  slept,  till  houour’s  sadden  dawn 
Flashed,  aud  the  soil  bloomed  with  one  hero  more  ! 

Ah,  Clarence,  had  I,  too,  an  elder-born, 

As  had  thy  father  by  his  former  nuptials  !— 

Could  thy  sword  carve  out  fortune  ? 

Lord  B.  Ay,  my  mother ! 

Lady  M.  Well  the  bold  answer  rushes  from  thy 
lips ! 

Yet,  tell  me  frankly,  dost  thou  not,  in  truth. 

Prize  over  much  the  outward  show  of  things; 

And  couldst  thou  — rich  with  valour,  health  and 
beauty, 

And  hope— the  priceless  treasure  of  the  young— 

Couldst  thou  endure  descent  from  that  vain  height 
Where  pride  builds  towers  the  heart  inhabits  not ; 

To  live  leg s gorgeously,  and  curb  thy  wants 
Within  the  state,  not  of  the  heir  to  earls, 

But  of  a simple  gentleman  ? 

Lord  B.  If  reared  to  it, 

Perchance  contented  so ; but  now— no,  never  l 
Such  as  I am,  thy  lofty  self  hath  made  me ; 

Ambitious,  haughty,  prodigal ; and  pomp 
A part  of  my  very  life.  If  I could  fall 
From  my  high  state,  it  were  as  Romans  fell, 

On  their  swords'  point ! Why  is  your  cheek  so  hue- 
less? 

Why  daunt  yourself  with  airiest  fantasies? 

Who  can  deprive  me  of  mine  heritage— 

The  titles  borne  at  Palestine  and  Crecy  ? 

The  seignory,  ancient  ns  the  throne  it  guards, 

That  will  be  mine  in  trust  for  sons  unborn, 

When  time— from  this  day  may  the  date  be  far  !— 

Transfers  the  circlet  on  thy  stately  brown 
(Forgive  the  boast !)  to  no  unworthy  heir. 

Lady  M.  (aside.)  My  proud  soul  speaks  in  his,  aud 
stills  remorse ; 

I'll  know  no  other  son ! Now  go,  Lord  Beaufort. 

Lord  B.  So  formal— fle !— has  Clarence  then  offended  ? 

Lady  M.  Offended  ?— thou  1 Resume  thy  noble  du- 
ties, 

Sole  heir  of  Montreville  1 

[Exit  Lord  Bkaufobt. 

My  choice  is  made. 

As  one  who  holds  a fortress  for  his  king, 
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I guard  this  heart  for  Clarence,  and  I close 
Its  gates  against  the  stranger.  Let  him  come. 

[Exit. 


Enter  Vyvtan  and  Eyiuni.  Twilight,  but  still  clear ; 
a few  stars  come  out  gradually. 

EveL  I would  not  bid  thee  stay,  thy  comitry  calls 
thee— 

But  thou  hast  stunned  my  heart  i*  the  midat  of  joy 
With  this  dread  sudden  word— part— part  1 
Vyv.  Live  not 

In  the  brief  present  Go  forth  to  the  future ! 

Wouldst  thou  not  see  me  worthier  of  thy  love? 

EteL  Thou  canst  not  be  so. 

' Vyv.  Sweet  one,  I am  now 

Obscure  and  nameless.  What,  if  at  thy  feet 
I coaid  lay  rank  and  fortune  ? 

Beet  These  could  give 

To  me  no  bliss  save  as  they  blest  thyself 
Into  the  life  of  him  she  loves,  the  life 
Of  woman  flows,  and  nevermore  reflects 
Sunshine  or  shadow  on  a separate  wave. 

Be  his  lot  great,  for  his  sake  she  loves  greatness ; 
Bumble — a cot  with  him  is  Arcady ! 

Thou  art  ambitious ; thou  wouldst  arm  for  fame, 

Fame  then  fires  me  too,  and  without  a tear, 

I bid  thee  go  where  fame  is  won — as  now : 

Win  it  and  I rejoice ; but  fail  to  win, 

Were  it  not  joy  to  think  I could  console  ? 

Vyv.  O that  I could  give  vent  to  this  ftill  heart ! 

Time  rushes  on,  each  glimmering  star  rebukes  me— 

Is  that  the  Countess  yonder  ? This  way— come. 

[Retire  up  the  stage. 

Enter  Loan  Beaufort  and  Sia  Gust. 

Lord  B.  Leave  Bogland,  say'st  thou— and  with  her  ? 
Sir  0.  Thou  hast  wrung 

The  secret  from  me.  Mark— I have  thy  promise 
But  to  betray  me  to  thy  mother. 

LordB.  Ah! 

Thought  she  to  dupe  me  with  that  pomp  of  words, 

And  blind  ambition  while  she  beggar’d  life? 

No.  by  yon  heavens,  she  shall  not  so  befool  me ! 

Sir  G.  Be  patient.  Had  I guessed  how  this  had 
galled, 

I had  been  dumb. 

Lord  B.  Stand  from  the  light  1 Distraction ! 

She  hangs  upon  his  breast ! 

[Hurries  to  Vyvyan,  and  then  uncovering  with 
an  attempt  at  courtesy , draws  him  to  the  front 
of  the  stage. 

fWuEOXLYKVE,  who,  at  the  first  entrance  of  Vrv- 
yas,  Aa*  looked  forth  and  glided  after  him , 
as  if  nf>t  to  lose  sight  of  his  revenge , now  creeps 
through  the  foliage,  within  hearing . 
l/yrd  B.  Sir,  one  word  with  yon. 

This  day  such  looks  and  converse  passed  between  us 
As  men  who  wear  these  vouchers  for  esteem, 

Cancel  with  deeds. 

Yyv.  {aside.)  The  brave  boy  1 How  I love  him ! 
Lord  B.  What  saidst  thou,  sir? 

Beet  {approaching.)  Oh,  Clarence. 

Lord  B.  Fear  not,  cousin. 

I do  but  make  excuses  for  my  rudeness 
At  noon,  to  this  fair  cavalier. 

Sir  G.  If  so, 

ut  us  not  mar  snch  courteous  purpose,  lady. 

Etd.  Bat — h 

Sir  G.  Nay,  you  are  too  timid ! 

[Draws  Eveline  away. 
Bori  B.  Be  we  brief,  elr. 

ion  quit  these  parts  to-night  This  place  beseems 
not 

The  only  conference  we  should  hold.  I pray  you 
Name  spot  and  hour  in  which  to  meet  again, 
unwitnessed  save  by  the  broad  early  moon, 
tye.  Meet  thee  again — oh  yes  ! 

Lord  B.  There  speaks  a soldier, 

And  now  I own  am  equal.  Hour  and  place  ? 

Walt  here  till  I have— 

Lord  B.  No,  sir,  on  thy  road. 

Here  we  are  spied. 

So  be  it,  on  my  road. 


{Aside.)  [There  where  I learned  that  heaven  had  given 
a brother, 

There  the  embrace.]  Within  the  hour  I pass 
St  Kinian’s  Cliff. 

Lord  B.  Alone  ? 

Vyv.  Alone. 

Lord  B.  Farewell ! 

Sir  G.  {catching  at  Lord  Beaufort  as  he  goes  out.) 

I heard  St  Kinian's  Cliff.  I'll  warn  the  Countess. 
Lord  B.  Do  it,  and  famish  ! 

Sir  Q.  Well,  thy  fence  is  skilful. 

Lord  B.  And  my  hand  Arm. 

Sir  G.  But  when  ? 

Lord  B.  Within  the  hour ! 

[Exit  Loud  Beaufort. 

Evel.  I do  conjure  thee  on  thine  honour,  Vyvyan, 
Hath  he  not 


Vyv . What? 

Ecel.  Forced  qnarrel  on  thee  ? 

Vyv.  Quarrel ! 

That  were  beyond  his  power.  Upon  mine  honour, 
No,  and  thrice  no  1 

EveL  I scarce  dare  yet  believe  thee. 

Vyv.  Why  then,  I thus  defy  thee  still  to  tremble. 
Away  this  weapon  {throwing  down  his  sword).  If  I meet 
thy  cousin, 

Both  must  be  safe,  for  one  will  be  nnarmed. 

Evel.  Mine  own  frank  hero-lover,  pardon  me; 

Yet,  need'st  thou  not 

Vyv.  Oh,  as  against  the  Spaniard, 

There  will  be  swords  enow  in  Vyvyan’s  war-ship— 
But  art  thou  sore  his  heart  is  touched  so  lightly  ? 

EveL  Jealous,  and  now  1 

Vyv . No,  the  fair  boy,  'tis  pity  ! 


Enter  Marspen. 

Mars.  My  lady,  sir,  invites  you  to  her  presence ; 
Pray  you,  this  way. 

EveL  Remember — O,  remember, 

One  word  again,  before  we  part ; but  one ! 

Vyv.  One  word.  Heaven  make  it  Joyoos. 

EveL  Joyous ! 

Vyv.  Soft,  let  me  take  that  echo  from  thy  lips 
Asa  good  omen.  How  my  load  heart  beats ! {aside). 
Friend,  to  your  lady. 

[Exeunt  Vtvyan  and  Marspen  within  the  castle. 
Evel.  Gone  ! The  twilight  world 

Hath  its  stars  still— but  mine ! Ah,  woe  is  me  ! 

[Exit  Eveline. 

Sir  G.  Why  take  the  challenge,  yet  cast  off  the 
weapon  ? 

Perchance,  if,  gentle,  he  forbears  the  boy ; 

Perchance,  if  worldly  wise,  he  fears  the  noble; 

Or  hath  he,  in  his  absence,  chanced  with  Alton? 

It  matters  not  Like  some  dark  necromancer, 

I raise  the  storm,  then  rule  it  thro*  the  fiend ! 

Where  waits  this  man  without  a hope  ? 

Wreck.  ( advancing .)  Save  vengeance ! 

Sir  G.  Wert  thou  as  near  when  Beaufort  spoke  with 
Vyvyan? 

Wreck.  Shall  I repeat  what  Vyvyan  said  to  Beaufort  ? 
Sir  G.  Thou  know'st 

Wreck . I know,  that  to  8t.  Kinian's  Cliff 

Will  come  the  man  whose  hand  wrote  41  felon”  here. 

Sir  G.  Mark,  what  I ask  is  harder  than  to  strike ; 
'Tis  to  forbear— but  'tis  revenge  with  safety. 

Let  Vyvyan  first  meet  Beaufort ; watch  what  pass. 
And  if  the  boy,  whose  hand  obeys  all  passion, 

Should  slay  thy  foeman,  and  forestall  thy  vengeance, 
Upon  thy  life  (thon  know'st,  of  old,  Grey  Malpas) 
Prevent  not,  nor  assist. 

Wreck.  That  boy  slay  Vyvyan ! 

Sir  G.  For  Vyvyan  Is  unarmed. 

Wreck.  Law  calls  that— murder ! 

Sir  G.  Which  by  thy  witness,  not  unbacked  by  proof, 
Would  give  the  murderer  to  the  headsman's  axe, 

And  leave  Grey  Malpas  heir  of  Montreville, 

Audthee  the  richest  squire  in  all  his  train. 

Wreck!  I do  conceive  the  scheme.  But  if  the  youth 
Fail  or  relent 

Sir  G.  I balk  not  thy  revenge. 

And,  if  the  corpse  of  Beanfort's  rival  be 

Found  on  the  spot  where  armed  Beaufort  met  him, 
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To  whom  would  justice  track  the  death  blow?— Beau- 
fort! 

Wreck.  No  farther  words.  Or  his,  or  mine  the  hand, 
Count  one  life  less  on  earth ; and  weave  thy  scheme— 
*A a doth  the  worm  its  coils— around  the  dead. 

Exit  Wreokltffk. 
SirO.  One  death  avails  as  three,  since. for  the  mo- 
ther 

Conscience  and  shame  were  sharper  than  the  steel. 
So,  I o’erleap  the  gulf,  nor  gaze  below. 

On  this  side,  desolate  ruin ; bread  begrudged ; 

And  ribald  scorn  on  impotent  grey  hairs; 

The  base  poor  cousin  Boyhood  threats  with  famine — 
Whose  very  dog  is  butchered  if  it  bark 
On  that  side  bended  knees  and  fawning  smiles, 
llo ! ho ! there— Room  for  my  lord’s  knights  and 
pages ! 

Room  at  the  Court— room  there,  beside  the  throne ! 
Ah,  the  new  Earl  of  Montreville ! Ilis  lands 
Cover  two  shires.  Such  men  should  rule  the  state— 
A gracious  lord— the  envious  call  him  old ; 

Not  so — the  coronet  conceals  grey  hairs. 

He  limp’d,  they  say,  when  he  wore  hose  of  serge. 

Tut,  the  slow  march  becomes  the  robes  of  ermine. 
Back,  Conscience,  back!  Go  scowl  on  boors  and 
beggars — 

Room,  smiling  flatterers,  room  for  the  new  Earl ! 

[Exit  8 ib  Grey. 


ACT  IV. 

Soect.  1.  Lady  Montbbvilli’s  apartment  as  in  Sc. 
1st,  Act  II.  Lights.  During  the  scene  the  moon  rfres, 
seen  through  the  casement.  Lady  Montreville  seated. 

Enter  Vyvyan. 

Lady  M.  Thou  com’st  already  to  demand  thy  bride? 
Vyv.  Alas ! such  nuptials  are  deferred.  This  night 
The  invader  summons  me— my  sole  bride,  Honour, 
And  my  sole  altar— England ! {Aside.)  How  to  break 
it? 

Lady  M.  My  Clarence  on  the  land,  and  thou  on  sea. 
Both  for  their  country  armed ! Heaven  shield  ye  both ! 
Vyv.  Say  you  that  1—Both  f— You,  who  so  love  your 
son? 

Lady  M.  Better  than  life,  I love  him  1 
Vyv.  {aside.)  I must  rush 

Into  the  thick.  Time  goads  me ! {Aloud.)  Had  you 
not 

Another  son  ? A first-born  ? 

Lady  M.  Sir! 

Vyv.  A son. 

On  whom  those  eyes  dwelt  first— whose  infant  cry 
Broke  first  on  that  divine  and  holiest  chord 
In  the  deep  heart  of  woman,  which  awakes 
All  Nature's  teuderest  music  ? Turn  not  from  me ! 

I know  the  mystery  of  thy  mournful  life. 

Will  it  displease  thee— will  it— to  believe 
That  son  is  living  still  ? 

Lady  M.  Sir— sir— such  license 

Expels  your  listener  {rises). 

Vyv.  No,  thou  wilt  not  leave  me  ? 

I say,  thou  wilt  not  leave  me— on  my  knees 
I say,  thou  shadt  not  leave  me  1 
Lady  M.  Loose  thine  hold ! 

Vyv.  I am  thy  son— thine  Edmond— thine  own 
child ! 

Saved  from  the  steel,  the  deep,  the  storm,  the  battle ; 
Rising  from  death  to  thee— the  source  of  life ! 

Flung  by  kind  heaven  once  more  upon  thy  breast, 
Kissing  thy  robe,  and  clinging  to  thy  knees. 

Dost  thou  reject  thy  eon  ? 

Lady  M.  I have  no  son, 

Save  Clarence  Beaufort. 

Vyv.  Do  not— do  not  hear  her. 

Thou  who,  enthroned  amid  the  pomp  of  stars. 

Dost  take  no  holier  name  than  that  of  Father  l* 

Thou  hast  no  other  son  ? O,  cruel  one  1 
Look— look— these  letters  to  the  priest  who  reared 
him- 

See  where  thou  call'st  him  “ Edmond** — “child" — 
•'life’s  all !" — 


Can  the  words  be  so  fresh  on  this  frail  record, 

Yet  fade,  obliterate  from  the  undying  soul  ? 

By  these— by  these — by  all  the  solemn  past, 

By  thy  youth's  lover — by  his  secret  grave— 

By  every  kiss  upon  thine  infant's  cheek— 

By  every  tear  that  wept  his  fancied  death— 

Grieve  not  that  still  a first-born  calls  thee  “Mother  !'* 
Lady  M.  Rise.  If  these  prove  that  such  a son  once 
lived, 

Where  are  your  proofs  that  still  he  lives  in  you  ? 

Vyv.  There!  in  thine  heart!— thine  eyes  that  dare 
not  face  me ! 

Thy  trembling  limbs,  each  power,  each  pulse  of  being. 
That  vibrates  at  my  voice ! Let  pride  encase  thee 
With  nine-fold  adamant,  it  rends  asunder 
At  the  great  spell  of  Nature— Nature  calls; 

Parent,  come  forth ! 

Lady  M.  {aside.)  Resolve  gives  way ! Lost  Clar- 
ence ! 

What ! “ Fall  as  Romans  fell,  on  their  swords’  point  ?” 
No,  Clarence,  no ! (fuming  fiercely .)  Impostor ! If  thy 
craft 

Hath,  by  suborning  most  unworthy  spies. 

Sought  in  the  ruins  of  a mourner’s  life 

Some  base  whereon  to  pile  this  laboured  falsehood, 

Let  law  laugh  down  the  fable — Quit  my  presence. 

Vyv.  No.  I will  not. 

LadyM.  Will  not!  Hoi 

Vyv.  Call  your  hirelings. 

And  let  them  hear  me  {striding  to  the  hearth).  Lo, 
beneath  thy  roof, 

And  on  the  sacred  hearth  of  sires  to  both. 

Under  their  ’scutcheon,  and  before  their  forms 
Which  from  the  ghostly  canvas  I invoke 
To  bail  their  sou — I take  my  dauntless  stand. 

Armed  with  my  rights ; now  bid  your  menials  thrust 
From  his  own  hearth  the  heir  of  Montreville ! 

Enter  Servants. 

LadyM.  Seize  on {Clasping  her  hands  before  her 

face.) 

Out — out ! His  father  stands  before  me 
In  the  son’s  Image.  No,  I dare  not  1 
Servant.  Madam,. 

Did  you  not  summon  us  ? 

Vyv.  They  wait  your  mandate, 

Lady  of  Montreville. 

Lady  M.  I called  not  Go  1 

[Exeunt  Servants. 

Art  thou  my  son  ? If  so,  have  mercy,  Edmond ! 

Let  Heaven  attest  with  what  remorseful  soul 
I yielded  to  my  ruthless  father's  will, 

And  with  cold  lips  profaned  a second  vow. 

I had  a child— I was  a parent,  true ; 

But  exiled  from  the  parent's  paradise. 

Not  mine  the  frank  joy  in  the  face  of  day, 

The  pride,  thcWast,  the  triumph,  and  the  rapture ; 
Thy  couch  was  sought  as  with  a felon’s  step, 

And  whispering  nature  shuddered  at  detection. 

Oh,  couldst  thou  guess  what  hell  to  loftier  minds 
It  is  to  live  in  one  eternal  lie  ! 

Yet,  spite  of  all,  how  dear  thou  t vert  I 

Vyv.  I was? 

Is  the  time  past  for  ever  ? What  my  sin  ? 

Lady  M.  I loved  thee  till  another  son  was  born, 

A blossom  ’mid  the  snows.  Thou  wert  afar, 

Seen  rarely— alien— on  a stranger’s  breast 
Leaning  for  life.  But  this  thrice-blessed  one 
Smiled  in  mine  eyes,  took  being  from  my  breast. 

Slept  in  mine  arms ; here  love  asked  no  concealment  — 
Here  the  tear  shamed  not— here  the  kiss  was  glory- 
Here  I put  on  my  royalty  of  woman — 

The  guardian,  the  projector ; food,  health,  life — 

It  clung  to  me  for  all.  Mother  and  child. 

Each  was  the  ali  to  each. 

Vyv.  O,  prodigal, 

Such  wealth  to  him,  yet  nought  to  spare  to  me ! 

Lady  M.  My  boy  grew  up,  my  Clarence.  Looking 
on  him 

Men  prized  his  mother  more— so  fair  and  stately, 

And  the  world  deemed  to  such  high  state  the  heir ! 
Years  went ; they  told  me  that  by  Nature’s  death 
Thou  badst  In  boyhood  passed  away  to  heaven. 
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I wept  thy  fete ; and  long  ere  tears  were  dried. 

The  thought  that  danger,  too,  expired  for  Clarence, 
Did  make  thy  memory  gentle. 

Yyv.  Do  you  wish 

That  I were  still  what  once  you  wept  to  deem  me  f 
Lad, y if.  1 did  rejoice  when  my  lip  kissed  thy  brow ; 
I did  rejoice  to  give  thy  heart  its  bride ; 

I would  have  drained  my  coffers  for  her  dowry ; 

But  wonldst  thou  ask  me  if  1 can  rejoice 
That  a life  rises  from  the  grave  abrupt 
To  doom  the  life  1 cradled,  reared,  and  wrapt 
From  every  breeze,  to  desolation  ?— No ! 

Yyv.  What  would  you  have  me  do? 

Lady  If.  Accept  the  dowry, 

And,  blest  with  Eveline's  love,  renounce  thy  mother. 
Yyv.  Renounce  thee!  No — these  lips  belie  not 
Nature  1 
Never! 

Lady  M.  Eno*— I can  be  mean  no  more, 

Ev’n  in  the  prayer  that  asked  his  life.  Go,  slay  it. 
Wyv.  Why  must  my  life  slay  his  ? 

Lady  M.  Since  his  was  shaped 

To  soar  to  power— not  grovel  to  dependence— 

And  I do  seal  his  death-writ  when  I say, 

“Down  to  the  dust.  Usurper;  bow  the  knee 
And  sue  for  alms  to  the  true  Lord  of  Beaufort" 

Those  words  shall  not  be  said— 1*11  find  some  nobler. 
Thy  rights  are  clear.  The  law  might  long  defer  them— 
I do  forestall  the  law.  These  lands  be  thine. 

Wait  not  my  death  to  lord  It  in  my  hall : 

Thus  I say  not  to  Clarence,  “ Be  dependent"— 

But  I can  say,  “ Share  pqverty  with  me." 

I go  to  seek  him ; at  his  side  depart ; 

He  spurns  thine  alms:  I wronged  thee— take  thy 
vengeance ! 

Yyv.  Merciless— hold,  and  hear  me— I— alms!  — 
vengeance ! — 

True— true,  this  heart  a mother  never  cradled. 

Or  she  had  known  It  better. 

Lady  M.  Edmond ! 

Yyv.  Hush ! 

Call  me  that  name  no  more— it  dies  for  ever ! 

Nay,  I renounce  thee  not,  for  that  were  treason 
On  the  child’s  lip.  Parent,  renounce  thy  child  1 
As  for  these  nothings  {jiving  the  papers),  take  them ; 
if  you  dread 

To  And  words,  once  too  fond,  they're  blurr'd  already— 
You'll  see  but  tears : tears  of  such  sweetness,  madam. 
I did  not  think  of  lands  and  halls,  pale  Countess, 

I did  but  think— these  arms  shall  clasp  a mother. 

Now  they  are  worthless— take  them.  Never  gueas 
How  covetous  I was— how  hearts,  cast  off; 

Pine  for  their  rights— rights  not  of  parchment,  lady. 
Part  we,  then,  thus?  No,  put  thine  arms  around 
me; 

Let  me  remember  in  the  years  to  come, 

That  I have  lived  to  say,  a mother  blessed  me ! 

Lady  M.  Oh,  Edmond,  Edmond,  thou  hast  conquered, 
Edmond ! 

Thy  father’s  voice!— his  eyes!  Look  down  from 
heaven, 

Bridegroom,  and  pardon  me ; I bless  thy  child ! 

Yyv.  Hark ! she  has  blessed  her  son ! It  mounts  to 
heaven. 

The  blessing  of  the  mother  on  her  child ! 

Mother,  and  mother;— how  the  word  thrills  thro* 
me ! 

Mother,  again  dear  mother ! Place  thy  hand 
Here— on  my  heart.  Now  thou  hast  felt  it  heat, 

Wilt  thou  misjudge  it  more  ? Recoil'st  thou  still  ? 
Lady  M.  {breaking  from  him.)  What  have  I done  ?— 
betrayed,  condemned  my  Clarence  1 
Yyv.  Condemned  thy  Clarence  l By  thy  blessing, 
No ! 

That  blessing  was  my  birthright.  I have  won 
That  which  1 claimed.  Give  Clarence  all  the  rest. 
Silent,  as  sacred,  be  the  memory 
Of  this  atoning  hour.  Look,  evermore  ( kissing  her) 
Thus— thus  I seal  the  secret  of  thy  first-born  ! 

Now,  only  Clarence  lives ! Heaven  guard  thy  Clar- 
ence! 

Now  deem  me  dead  to  thee.  Farewell,  farewell ! 

[Exit  Vtvyax. 


Lady  M.  (rushing  after  him.)  Hold,  hold— too  gen- 
erous, hold ! Come  hack,  my  son  ! 

[Exit  Lady  Montreviulz. 

Soxxx  2.  St  Kinian's  Cliff.  The  ship  on  the  sea. 
W xlecklyffe  standing  in  the  shadow  of  a broken 
rock. 

Enter  Loan  Beaufort. 

Lord  B.  And  still  not  here  1 The  hour  has  long  since 
passed. 

I'll  climb  yon  tallest  peak,  and  strain  mine  eyes 
Down  the  sole  path  between  the  cliff  and  ocean. 

[Exit  Lord  Beaufort. 
Wreck,  (advancing).  The  boors  first  grinned,  then 
paled,  and  crept  away ; 

The  tavern-keeper  slunk,  and  muttered  “Hangdog !" 
And  the  she-drndge  whose  rough  hand  served  the 
drink. 

Stifled  her  shriek,  and  let  the  tankard  fall ! 

It  was  not  so  in  the  old  merry  days : 

Then  the  scarred  hangdog  was  “fair  gentleman." 
And— but  the  reckoning  waits.  Why  tarries  he  ? 

[Signal  gun  from  the  ship. 

A signal ! Ha ! 

Yyv.  (without).  I come  I I come ! 

Wreck,  (grasping  his  knife , but  receding  as  he  sees 
Beaufort,  who  appears  above).  Hot  lordling  1 
I had  well  nigh  forestalled  thee.  Patience ! 

[Creeps  under  the  shadow  of  the  rocky  and  thence 
steals  out  of  sight  in  the  background. 

Enter  Lord  Beaufort. 

Lord  B.  Good ! 

From  crag  to  crag  he  bounds— my  doubts  belied  him ; 
His  haste  is  eager  as  my  own. 

Enter  Vyvtan. 

Sir,  welcome. 

Yyv.  Stay  me  not,  stay  me  not ! Thou  hast  all  else 
But  honour— rob  me  not  of  that ! Unhand  me  t 
Lord  B.  Unhand  thee  ? yes— to  take  thy  ground  and 
draw. 

Yyv.  Thou  know'st  not  what  thou  sayest  Let  me 
go! 

Lord  B.  Thyself  didst  name  the  place  and  hour; 
Yyv.  For  here 

I thought  to  clasp— (aside)  I have  no  brother  now  ! 
LordB.  He  thought  to  clasp  his  Eveline.  Death  and 
madness! 

Yyv.  Eveline!  Thou  lov'st  not  Eveline.  Be  con- 
soled. 

Thou  hast  not  known  affliction — hast  not  stood 
Without  the  porch  of  the  sweet  home  of  men ; 

Thou  hast  leaned  upon  no  reed  that  pierced  the  heart ; 
Thou  hast  not  known  what  it  Is,  when  in  the  desert 
The  hopeless  find  the  fountain : happy  boy, 

Thou  hast  not  loved.  Leave  love  to  man  and  sorrow ! 
Lord  B.  Dost  thou  presume  upon  my  years?  Dull 
scoffer ! 

The  brave  is  man  betimes— the  coward  never. 

Boy  if  I be,  my  playmates  have  been  veterans ; 

My  toy  a sword,  and  my  first  lesson  valour. 

And,  had  I taken  challenge  as  thou  hast, 

And  on  the  ground  replied  to  bold  defiance 
With  random  words  implying  dastard  taunts, 

With  folded  arms,  pale  lip,  and  haggard  brow, 

I’d  never  live  to  call  myself  a man. 

Thus  says  the  boy,  since  manhood  is  so  sluggard, 
Soldier  and  captain.  Do  not  let  me  strike  thee ! 

Yyv.  Do  it, — and  tell  thy  mother,  when  thy  hand 
Outraged  my  cheek,  I pardoned  thee,  and  pitied. 

Lord  B.  Measureless  insult ! Pitied ! 

* [Second  gun. 

Yyv.  There,  again ! 

And  still  so  fer  1 Out  of  my  path,  insane  one ! 

Were  there  nought  else,  thy  youth,  thy  mother's  love 
Should  make  thee  sacred  to  a warrior's  arm — 

Out  of  my  path.  Thus,  then  (suddenly  lifts,  and  put* 
him  aside) 

Oh,  England— England ! 
Do  not  reject  me  too  l— I come ! I come  1 

[ Exit  up  the  cliff. 
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Lord  B.  Thrust  from  his  pathway— every  vein  runs 
fire! 


Alton.  Beaufort  1 Ob,  horror!  How  the  instinctive 
truth 


Thou  shalt  not  thus  escape  me — Stand  or  die ! {rushes  Starts  from  thy  lips ! 


From  mine— priest  1 


Not  of  man 


after  him.)  Sir  G.  From  mine— priest  I 

[Vyvyan  retreats  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff and  Alton.  Not  of  m 

grasps  for  support  at  the  hough  of  a tree.  Ask  pardon,  if  accomplice— 

Yyv.  Forbear,  forbear ! Sir  G.  I accomplice ! 

Lord  B.  Thy  blood  on  thine  own  head ! Nay,  since  'tis  my  good  name  thou  sulliest  now— 

[ Third  gun.  This  is  mine  answer : Probe ; examine ; search ; 
lifts  his  sword  and  strikes,  Vyv-  And  call  on  justice  to  belie  thy  slander. 

-the  bough  breaks,  and  Vyvyan  Go,  seek  the  aid  of  stout  Sir  Godfrey  Seymour ; 
e precipice.  A dauntless  magistrate;  strict,  upright,  honest: 


{As  Beauyobt  lifts  his  sword  and  strikes,  Vyv-  And  call  on  juBtlce  to  belie  thy  slander. 
yan  retreats— the  bough  breaks,  and  Vyvyan  Go,  seek  the  aid  of  stout  Sir  Godfrey  Seymour 
falls  doton  the  precipice.  A dauntless  magistrate ; strict,  upright,  honei 

Wreck,  {who  has  followed  part  of  the  way , peering  down  {Aside.)  At  heart  a Puritan,  and  hates  a Lord, 
the  precipice .)  With  other  slides  that  fit  into  my  grooves. 

Is  the  deed  done?  If  not,  this  steel  completes  it  Alton.  He  bears  with  all  the  righteous  name  thou 

[Descends  the  cliff , and  disappears.  giv'st  him, 

[Lord  Beaufort  sinks  on  his  knee  in  horror.  Thy  zeal  acquits  thyself 
The  ship  sails  on  as  the  scene  closes  slowly.  Sir  G.  And  charges  none. 

Alton.  Heaven  reads  the  heart  Man  can  bnt  track 
♦ the  deed. 

My  task  is  stern. 

ACT  V.  [Exit  Alton. 

. SirG.  Scent  lies— suspicion  dogs— 

Scene  1.  SL  Kinxan  8 Cliff.  A year  is  supposed  to  have  hot  breath  pants  on  the  flight  of  conscience. 


passed  since  the  date  of  Act  IV. 

Enter  Sir  Obey  pb  Malpas. 

Sir  G.  A year— and  Wrecklyffe  still  Is  mute  and  ab- 
sent 

Even  as  Vyvyan  is ! Most  clear ! He  saw, 

And  haply  shared,  the  murderous  deed  of  Beaufort ; 
And  Beaufort’s  wealth  hath  bribed  him  to  desert 
Penury  and  me.  That  Clarence  slew  his  brother 
I cannot  doubt  He  shuts  me  from  his  presence ; 


Ah  I who  comes  here  ? Sharp  wit  round  all  occasion ! 
Enter  Falxnkr  with  Sailors. 

Falk.  Learn  all  you  can— when  latest  seen,  and 
where — 

Meanwhile  I seek  yon  towers.. 

[Exeunt  Sailors. 

Sir  G.  Doubtless,  fair  sir, 

I speak  to  Vyvyan’s  friend.  My  name  is  Malpas— 
Can  it  be  true,  as  Alton  doth  inform  me, 


But  I have  watched  him,  wandering,  lone,  yet  haunt-  That  you  suspect  your  comrade  died  by  murder? 


Marked  the  white  lip  and  glassy  eyes  of  one 
For  whom  the  grave  has  ghosts,  and  silence,  horror. 
His  mother,  on  vague  pretext  of  mistrust 
That  I did  sell  her  first-born  to  the  pirate, 

Excludes  me  from  her  sight,  but  sends  me  alms 
Lest  the  world  cry,  “ See,  her  poor  cousin  starves  !" 
Can  she  guess  Beaufort’s  guilt  ? Nay  l For  she  lives  1 
I know  that  deed,  which,  told  unto  the  world, 

Would  make  me  heir  of  Montreville.  O,  mockery ! 
For  how  proceed  ?— no  proof ! How  charge  ?— no  wit- 
ness ! 

How  cry,  “Lo  1 murder  1”  yet  produce  no  corpse ! 
Enter  Alton. 

Alton.  Sir  Grey  de  Malpas ! I was  on  my  way 
To  your  own  house. 

Sir  G.  Good  Alton— can  I serve  you  ? 

Alton.  The  boy  I took  from  thee,  returned  a man 
Twelve  months  ago : mine  oath  absolved. 

Sir  G.  Tis  trne. 

Alton.  Here  did  I hall  the  rightful  lord  of  Montreville, 
And  from  these  arms  he  rushed  to  claim  his  birthright 
Sir  G.  {aside)  She  never  told  me  this. 


Falk.  Murder! 

Sir  G.  And  by  a rival's  hand  ? Amazed ! 

Yet  surely  so  I did  conceive  the  priest 
Falk.  Murder !— a rival !— true,  he  loved  a maiden ! 
Sir  G.  In  yonder  halls  1 

Falk.  Despair ! Am  I too  late 

For  all  but  vengeance ! Speak,  sir— who  this  rival  ? 
SirG.  Vengeance !— fle— seek  those  towers,  and 
learn  compassion. 

Sad  change  indeed,  since  here,  at  silent  night 
Your  Vyvyan  met  the  challenge  of  Lord  Beaufort 
Falk.  A challenge  ?— here  ?— at  night  ? 

Sir  Qt  Yes,  this  the  place. 

How  sheer  the  edge ! crag,  cave,  and  chasm  below ! 

If  the  foot  slipped,— nay,  let  us  think  slipped  heed- 
less,— 

Or  some  weak  wounded  man  were  headlong  plunged, 
What  burial  place  more  secret  ? 

Falk  Hither,  look  I 

Look  where,  far  down  the  horrible  descent 
Through  some  fresh  cleft  rush  subterranean  waves. 
How  wheel  and  circle  ghastly  swooping  wings  ! 

Sir  G.  The  sea-gulls  ere  a storm. 

paUc.  No ! Heaven  is  clear ! 


Alton.  That  night,  his  war-ship  _,.  ’ th  teU  rpeeds  lightning  towards  the 

Sailed  to  onr  fleet  I deemed  him  with  the  battle.  miilty 

Tlmewent:  Heaven’s  breath  had  scattered  the  Armada.  . ha“el  the  fonl  birds  in  lone  creeks 
1 sate  at  my  porch  to  welcome  hlm-he  came  not.  annrtin„  .round  the  shipwrecked  seaman’s  bones. 


I said,  “ His  mother  has  abjured  her  offspring, 

And  law  detains  him  while  he  arms  for  justice." 

Hope  sustained  patience  till  to-day. 

Sir  G.  To-day? 

A lion.  The  very  friend  who  had  led  me  to  his  breast 

Returns,  and 

Sir  G.  {soothingly.)  Well  ? 

A Hon.  He  fought  not  with  his  country. 

Sir  G.  And  this  cold  friend  lets  question  sleep  a year? 
Alton.  His  bark  too  rashly  chased  the  flying  foe ; 
Was  wrecked  on  hostile  shores ; and  he  a prisoner. 
Sir  G.  Lean  on  my  arm,  thou'rt  faint. 

Alton.  Oh,  Grey  de  Malpas, 

Can  men  so  vanish — save  in  mnrderous  graves  ? 

Yon  turn  away. 

Sir  G.  What  murder  without  motive  ? 

And  who  had  motive  here  ? 

Alton.  Unnatural  kindred. 

Sir  G.  Kindred ! Ensnare  me  not ! Mine,  too,  that 
kindred. 

Old  man,  beware  how  thou  asperse  Lord  Beaufort ! 


in  luc  uamo.  ... 

red  the  Armada.  ^ l geen  the  foni  birds  in  lone  creeks 
ie  came  not  Sporting  around  the  shipwrecked  seaman's  bones. 
SKS-  Guide  me,  ye epeclral  harbinger, ! 

£tr  Qt  From  bough 

To  bough  he  swings-from  peak  to  slippery  peak 
me  to  his  breast  j geQ  hi^  <jwindling  down the  loose  stones  rattle ; 

He  falls— he  falls— but  'lights  on  yonder  ledge, 
fnr  And  from  the  glaring  sun  turns  stedfast  eyes 

Wherertill  the  sea-gulls  wheel;  now  crawls,  now 

hi  Crags  closearonnd  htm-not  a glimpse  nor  sound ! 

he  a prisoner.  Q diver  for  the  dead,— bring  np  bnt  bones, 

Ow>v  de  Malnas  And  round  the  skull  I’ll  wreathe  my  coronet 
Grey  ae  Malpas,  [Scene  closes  on  Sir  Grey  seated. 


Scene  2.  A room  in  the  castle  of  Montreville — with  case- 
ment opening  on  a balcony  that  overhangs  the  sea. 

Enter  Lady  Montreville  and  Mahsdrn. 

Lady  M.  Will  he  nor  hunt  nor  hawk  ? This  constant 
gloom ! 

Camst  thou  not  guess  the  cause  ? He  was  so  joyous  1 
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Mart.  Young  plants  need  sir  and  son ; man's  youth 
the  world. 

Yoaug  men  should  pine  for  action.  Comfort,  madam. 
The  cause  is  dear,  if  you  recall  the  date. 

Lady  M.  Thou  host  marked  the  date  ? 

Mart.  Since  that  bold  seaman's  visit. 

Lady  M.  Thy  tongue  runs  riot,  man.  How  should 
that  stranger, — 

I say  a stranger,  strike  dismay  in  Beaufort  ? 

Mart.  Dismay ! Not  that,  but  emulation  1 
LadyM.  Ay! 

You  speak  my  thoughts,  and  I have  prayed  our  Queen 
To  rank  your  young  lord  with  her  chivalry ; 

This  day  mine  envoy  should  return. 

Mart.  This  day  ? 

Let  me  ride  forth  and  meet  him ! 

Lady  M.  Go ! 

I Exit  Marsdkn. 
Tie  true ! 

Such  was  the  date.  Hath  Clarence  guessed  the 
secret — 

Guessed  that  a first-born  lives  ? I dread  to  question ! 
Yet  sure  the  wronged  was  faithful,  and  the  wrong 
Is  my  heart's  canker-worm  and  gnaws  nnseen. 

Where  wanderest  thou,  sad  Edmond  ? Not  one  word 
To  say  thou  liv'st— thy  very  bride  forsaken, 

As  if  love,  frozen  at  the  parent  well-spring, 

Left  every  channel  dry ! What  hollow  tread, 

Heavy  and  weary  falls  ? is  that  the  step 
Which  touched  the  mean  earth  with  a lightsome 
scorn, 

As  if  the  air  its  element  ? 

Enter  Beaufort — hit  dress  neglected — wrapped  in  a loose 
mantle  of  fur. 

Lord  B.  Cold ! cold ! 

And  yet  I saw  the  beggar  doff  his  frieze, 

Warm  in  his  rags.  I shiver  under  ermine. 

For  me  ’tls  never  summer — never-never ! 9 

Lady  M.  How  fares  my  precious  one  ? 

Lord  B.  Well ;— but  so  cold. 

Ho!  there!  without! 

Enter  Servant. 

Wine— wine ! 

[Exit  Servant. 

Lady  M.  Alas ! alas ! 

Why,  this  is  fever— thy  hand  burns. 

Lord  B.  That  hand ! 

Ay,  that  hand  always  burns. 

• 

Reenter  Servant  with  wine,  and  a goblet  of  rich  work- 
manship, set  in  jewels. 

Look  you— the  cup 

Hie  wondrous  Tuscan  jeweller,  Cellini, 

Made  for  a king ! A king's  gift  to  thy  father ! 

What  ? Serve  such  gands  to  me  ! 

LadyM.  Thyself  so  ordered 

In  the  proud  whims  thy  light  heart  made  so  gracefhL 
Lord  B.  Was  I proud  once ? Ha ! ha  1 What's  this? 
—not  wine  ? 

Servant.  The  Malvoisie  your  lordship's  friends,  last 
year, 

Esteemed  your  rarest. 

Lord  B.  How  one  little  year 

Hath  soared  it  into  nausea ! Faugh— 'tis  rank. 

Lady  M.  {to  servant.)  Send  for  the  leech— quick— go.  j 

[Exit  Servant. 
Oh,  Clarence  1 Clarence  I 
Is  this  the  body's  sickness,  or  the  soul's  ? 

Is  it  life's  youngest  sorrow,  love  misplaced  ? 

Thou  dost  not  still  love  Eveline  ? 

Lord  B.  Did  I love  her  ? 

Lady  M.  Or  one  whose  birth  might  more  offend  my 
pride  ? 

Well,  I am  proud.  But  I would  hall  as  daughter 
Tbe  meanest  maiden  from  whose  smile  thy  lip 
Csaght  smiles  again.  Thy  smile  is  day  to  me. 

Lord  B.  Poor  mother,  fear  not.  Never  hermit- 
monk, 

Gazing  on  skulls  in  lone  sepulchral  cells, 

Had  heart  as  proof  to  woman's  smile  as  mine. 

Lady  M.  The  court— the  camp — ambition— 


Enter  Marsdkn  with  a letter. 

Mart.  From  the  Queen  ! 

{While  the  Countess  reads,  Marsdkn,  turning  to  Loan 
Beaufort,) 

My  dear  young  lord,  be  gay ! The  noblest  knight 
In  all  the  land,  Lord  Essex,  on  his  road 
From  conquered  Cadiz,  with  the  armed  suite 
That  won  his  laurels,  sends  before  to  greet  you, 

And  prays  you  will  receive  him  in  your  halls. 

Lord  B.  The  flower  of  England’s  gentry,  spotless 
Essex  1 

Sully  him  not,  old  man,  bid  him  pass  ou. 

Lady  M.  Joy,  Beaufort,  joy  ! August  Elizabeth 
Owns  thee  her  knight,  and  bids  thee  wear  her  colours. 
And  break  thy  maiden  lance  for  England’s  lady. 

Lord  B.  I will  not  go.  Barbed  steeds  and  knightly 
banners — 

Baubles  and  gewgaws ! 

Mart.  Glorious  to  the  young. 

Lord  B.  Ay  — to  the  young!  Oh,  when  did  poet- 
dreams 

■ Ever  shape  forth  such  fairy  land  os  youth ! 

Gossamer  hopes,  pearled  with  the  dews  of  mom, 

Gay  valour,  bounding  light  on  welcome  peril,— 

Errors  themselves,  the  sparkling  overflow, 

I Of  life  as  headlong,  but  as  pure  as  streams 
That  rash  from  sunniest  hill-tops  kissing  heaven,— 

Lo ! that  is  youth.  Look  on  my  soul,  old  man, 

Well— is  it  not  more  grey  than  those  blanched  hairs? 
Lady  M.  He  raves— heed  not  his  words.  Go,  speed 
the  leech  1 

[Ertf  Marsdkn. 

Lady  Jf.  {aside.)  I know  these  signs— by  mine  own 
soul  I know  them  ; 

This  is  nor  love,  nor  honour's  sigh  for  action, 

Nor  Nature's  milder  suffering.  This  is  guilt ! 

Clarence — now,  side  by  side,  I sit  wMth  thee ! 

Put  thine  arms  round  me,  lean  npon  my  breast— 

It  is  a mother's  breast.  So,  that  Is  well ; 

Now— whisper  low— what  is  thy  crime  ? 

Lord  B.  {bursting  into  tears.)  O,  mother ! 

Would  thou  hadst  never  borne  me ! 

Lady  Jf.  Ah,  ungrateful ! 

Lord  B.  No— for  thy  sake  I speak.  Thou— justly 
proud. 

For  thou  art  pure ; thou,  on  whose  whitest  name 
Detraction  spies  no  soil— dost  thon  say  11  crime" 

Unto  thy  son  ; and  is  his  answer  tears  ? 

Enter  Eveline,  weaving  flowers  as  in  first  act. 
Evel— 

BicMom*,  I wmt(  ye 
To  drift  on  the  »ea, 

Say  when  ye  find  him 
Who  urn  £ “ Woe  b me  !”— 

{Approaching  Beaufort.)  Have  yon  no  news  ? 

Lord  B.  Of  whom  ? 

Evel.  Of  Vyvyan  ? 

Lord  B.  That  name ! Her  reason  wanders ; and  O, 
mother, 

When  that  name's  uttered— so  doth  mine— hush,  hush 
it 

[Eve LiN*  goes  to  the  balcony , and  throws  the 
garland  into  the  sea. 

Lady  Jf.  Kill  me  at  once— or  when  I ask  again, 

What  is  thy  crime  ?— reply,  *No  harm  to  Vyvyan  !* 

Lord  B.  {breaking  away.)  Unhand  me ! Let  me  go ! 

[Exit  Lord  Beaufort. 
Lady  Jf.  This  pulse  beats  still ! 

Nature  rejects  me ! 

Evel  ( from  the  balcony.)  Come,  come— see  the  gar- 
land. 

It  dances  on  the  waves  so  merrily. 

Enter  Marsdkn. 

Mart,  {drawing  aside  Lady  M.)  Forgive  this  haste. 
Amid  SL  Kinian’s  cliffs 

Where,  once  an  age,  on  glassy  peaks  may  glide 
The  shadow  of  a man,  a stranger  venturing 
Hath  found  bleached  human  bones,  and  to  your 
hall, 

Nearest  at  hand,  and  ever  famed  for  justice, 

Leads  on  the  crowd,  and  salth  the  dead  was  Vyvyan. 
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EveL  Ha  1 who  named  Vyvyan  ? Has  he  then  come 
back? 

Mars.  Fair  mistress,  no. 

Lady  m.  If  on  this  terrible  earth 

Pity  lives  still— lead  her  away.  Be  tender. 

Evel  (approaching  Lady  M.)  I promised  him  to  love 
you  as  a mother. 

Kiss  me,  and  trust  in  Heaven ! He  will  return  1 

[Exeunt  Eveline  and  Marsden. 
Lady  M.  These  horrors  are  unreal. 


Enter  a Servant. 

Servant.  Noble  mistress, 

Sir  Godfrey  Seymour,  summoned  here  in  haste, 
Craves  your  high  presence  in  the  Justice  Hall. 

Lady  M.  Mine— Mine  ? Where  goest  thou  ? 

Servant.  Sir  Godfrey  bade  me 

Seek  my  young  lord. 

Lady  M.  Stir  not  My  son  is  ill. 

Thyself  const  witness  how  the  fever—  (hurrying  to  the 
side  scene)  Marsden ! 


Enter  Marsden. 


My  stricken  Clarence  I— In  his  state,  a rumour 
Of — of  what  passes  here,  might  blast  life — reason : 

Go,  lure  him  hence— if  he  resist,  use  force 

As  to  a maniac.— Good  old  man,  thou  lov’st  him; 

His  innocent  childhood  played  around  thy  knees— 

I know  I can  trust  thee—  Quick— speak  not :— Save  l 

[ Exit  Marsden. 

(to  Servant)  Announce  my  coming. 

[ Exit  Servant 
This  day,  life  to  shield 

The  living  son:— Death,  with  the  dead,  to-morrow  1 
[ Exit  Lady  Montbeville. 

Scene  3.  A vast  feudal  hall  in  the  castle.  At  the  ex- 
treme end,  the  carved  screen  i cork  of  later  date , sup- 
porting the  minstrels'  gallery  (similar  to  that  in  Hamp- 
ton Court).  The  opening  in  the  screen  is  made  the 
principal  entry  on  the  scene.  In  another  part  of  the 
hall  a high  Gothic  casement  forms  a recess , over  which 
a curtain  is  drawn  aside.  In  the  recess  a tressel , serv- 
ing as  a bier  for  the  remains  of  the  dead , which  arc 
covered  with  a cloth.  A t each  side  of  the  screen  entry , 
a halberdier  in  the  service  of  Sib  Godfrey  Seymour, 
officiating  as  constable.  Alton*  kneeling  before  the 
tressel  in  the  recess. 

In  front  of  the  stage , a table , before  which  Sir  Godfrey 
Seymour  seated.  A Clerk  employed  in  writing.  Sir 
Grry  de  Malpas  standing  near  Sib  Godfrey.  Falk- 
mkb  a little  apart. 

Sir  Godf.  (to  Falknbr.)  Be  patient  sir,  and  give  us 
ampler  proof 

To  deem  yon  undlstinguishable  bones 
The  relics  of  your  friend. 

Falk.  That  gentleman 

Can  back  my  oath,  that  these,  the  plume,  the  gem 
Which  Vwyan  wore— I found  them  on  the  cliff. 

Sir  Godf.  Verily,  is  it  so  ? 

Sir  Grey,  (with  assumed  reluctance.)  Sith  law  compel 
me — 

Yes,  I must  vouch  it 

Enter  Servant,  p 

Servant,  (placing  a chair  of  state.)  Sir,  my  lady  comes. 
Sir  Godf.  Let  not  that  sight  appal  her, 

Sir  Grey.  And  her  son. 

[Servant  draws  the  curtain  round  the  recess , 
leaving  Alton  still  kneeling  within,  and  exit. 


Enter  Lady  Montrevillb,  and  seats  herself. 

Sir  Godf.  You  pardon,  madam,  mine  imperious  du- 
ties. 

And  know  my  dismal  task 

Ijady  M.  Pray  you  be  brief,  sir. 

Sir  Godf.  Was,  this  time  year,  the  captain  of  a war- 
ship, 

Vyvyan  his  name,  your  guest  ? 

Lady  M.  But  one  short  day— 

To  see  my  ward,  whom  he  had  saved  from  pirates. 

Sir  Godf.  I pray  you,  madam,  in  his  converse  with 
you 

Spoke  he  of  any  foe,  concealed  or  open, 

Whom  he  had  cause  to  fear? 


Lady  M.  Of  nonet 

Sir  Godf.  Nor  know  you 

Of  any  snch? 

Lady  ML  (after  a pause.)  I do  not 
Sir  Godf.  (aside  to  Falkner.)  Would  you  farther 
Question  this  lady,  sir  ? 

Falk.  No,  she  is  woman, 

And  mother ; let  her  go.  I wait  Lord  Beaufort 
Sir  Godf.  Madam,  no  longer  will  we  task  your 
presence. 


Enter  Lord  Beaufort,  breaking  from  Marsden,  and 
other  Attendants. 

Lord  B.  Off,  dotard,  off  1 Guests  in  oar  hall ! 

Lady  M.  He  is  ill. 

Sore  ill— fierce  fever— I will  lead  him  forth. 

Come,  Clarence ; darling,  come ! 

Lord  B.  Who  is  this  man  • 

Falk.  The  friend  of  Vyvyan,  whose  pale  bones  plead 
yonder. 

Lord  B.  I— I will  go.  Lefs  steal  away,  my  mother. 
[Sir  Grey  intercepts  the  retreat  of  Beaufobt, 
and,  with  bye  play  intimating  remonstrance 
and  encouragement,  urges  him  forward. 

Falk.  Lost  friend,  in  war,  how  oft  thy  word  was 
‘ spare.*— 

Methinks  I hear  thee  now.  (drawing  aside  Lord 
Beaufobt.) 

Young  lord,  I came 

Into  these  halls,  demanding  blood  for  blood— 

But  thy  remorse  (this  is  remorse)  disarms  me. 

Speak ; do  but  say— (look,  I am  young  myself. 

And  know  how  hot  Is  youth ;)  speak— do  bat  say, 
After  warm  words,  struck  out  from  jealous  frenzy, 
Quick  swords  were  drawn:  Man’s  open  strife  with 
man — 

Passion,  not  murder:  Say  this,  and  may  law 
Pardon  thee,  as  a soldier  does ! 

Sir  (jtoey  (to  Mabsden.)  Call  Eveline, 

She  caff  attest  our  young  lord’s  innocence. 

[Exit  Marsden 

Falk.  He  will  not  speak,  sir,  let  my  charge  proceed. 
Lady  M.  (aside.)  Whate*er  the  truth— of  that— of  that 
hereafter, 

Now  but  remember,  child,  thy  birth,  thy  name ; — 
Thy  mother’s  heart,  it  beats  beside  thee — take 
Strength  from  its  pulses. 

Lord  B.  Keep  dose,  and  for  thy  sake 

I will  not  cry — ‘ ’Twas  passion,  yet  still,  murder  !* 

Sir  Godf.  (who  has  been  conversing  aside  with  Sir 
Grey.) 

Then  jealous  love  the  motive  ? Likelier  that 
Than  Alton’s  wilder  story. 


Enter  Eveline  and  Marsden. 

Sweet  young  madam, 
f I be  blunt,  forgive  me ; we  are  met 
m solemn  matters  which  relate  to  one 
Vho,  it  is  said,  was  your  betrothed : 

EveL  To  Vy'Tan ! 

Sir  Godf.  *Tis  also  said,  Lord  Beaufort  crossed  his 
salt, 

md  your  betrothed  resented. 

Evel.  No  1 forgave. 

Sir  Grey.  Yes,  when  you  feared  some  challenge  from 
Lord  Beaufort, 

lid  Vyvyan  not  cast  down  his  sword  and  say, 

Both  will  be  safe,  for  one  will  be  unarmed  ?’ 

(Great  sensation  through  the  halL  Falkner  and  8ir 
Godfrey  both.)  Unarmed  I 
vpfj  His  very  words ! 

jkjj.  Oh,  vile  assassin ! 

Sir  Godf.  Accuser,  peace  i This  is  most  grave. 
Lord  Beaufort, 

Jpon  such  tokens,  with  your  own  strange  bearing, 

L*  ask  appeal  to  more  august  tribunal, 
rou  stand  accused  of  purposed  felon  murder 
>n  one  named  Vyvyan,  Captain  of  the  Dreadnought— 
Vouldst  thou  say  aught  against  this  solemn  charge  ? 
Evel.  Murdered !— he— Vyvyan  I Thou  his  murderer , 
Clarence, 

n whose  rash  heat  my  hero  loved  frank  valour? 
x>!  I,  to  whom  his  life  is  as  the  sun 
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Is  to  the  world— with  my  calm  trust  In  Heaven 
Min  tie  thee  thus. 


Lady  M . (aside.)  Be  firm— deny,  and  live. 

Lord  B.  (with  a vacillating  attempt  at  his  former 
haughtiness.) 

You  call  my  bearing  “ strange”— what  marvel,  sir? 
Stunned  by  such  charges,  of  a crime  so  dread. 

What  proof  against  me  ? 

Lady  Jf.  {whilst  Lady  M.  speaks,  Sra  Obey  steals 
behind  the  curtain.)  Words  deposed  by  whom  ? 
A man  unknown ; — a girl's  vague  fear  of  quarrel — 

His  motive  what  ? A jealous  anger ! Phantoms ! 

Is  not  my  son  mine  all  ? — And  yet  this  maid 
/ plighted  to  another.  Had  I done  so 
If  loved  by  him,  and  at  the  risk  of  life  ? 

Again,  I ask  all  present  what  the  motive  ? 

Alton,  (advancing  from  the  recess  with  Sib  Obey.) 
Rank,  fortune,  birthright.  Miserable  woman  t 
Lady  Jf.  Whence  com'st  thou,  pale  accuser  ? 

Alton.  From  the  dead ! 

Which  of  ye  two  will  take  the  post  I leave  ? 

Which  of  ye  two  will  draw  aside  that  veil, 

Look  on  the  bones  behind,  and  cry,  “ I'm  guiltless  ?’* 
Hast  thou  conspired  with  him  to  slay  thy  first-born, 
Or  knows  he  not  that  Vyvyan  was  his  brother? 

[Lady  Montrkville  swoons.  Till  now  Eve- 
line has  held  to  Beaufort — now  she  rushes 
to  Lady  Mqntheville. 

Lord  B.  My  brother!  No!  no!  no!  (clutching  hold 
Of  Sib  Grey.) 

Kinsman,  he  lies ! 

Sir  Grey.  Alas ! 

Lord  B.  Wake,  mother,  wake.  I ask  not  speech, 
lift  but  thy  brow— one  flash  of  thy  proud  eye 
Woald  strike  those  liars  dumb ! 

Alton  Read  but  those  looks 

To  learn  that  thou  art 

Lord  B.  Cain ! (grasping  Falknxr.)  Out  with 
thy  sword — 

Hew  off  this  hand.  Thou  calledst  me  “ Assassin  1” 
Too  mild— say  “ Fratricide !”  Cain,  Cain,  thy  brother  I 

[Falls. 

Evel  It  cannot  be  so ! No.,  Thou  wondrous  Mercy, 
That,  from  the  pirate's  knife,  the  funeral  seas 
And  all  their  shapes  of  death,  didst  save  the  lone  one, 
To  prove  to  earth  how  vainly  man  despairs 
While  God  is  in  the  heavens— I cling  to  thee, 

As  Faith  unto  its  anchor ! (To  Sib  Gbey.)  Back,  false 
kinsman ! 

I tell  thee  Vyvyan  lives — the  boy  is  guiltless  1 
Falk.  Poor,  noble  maid ! How  my  heart  bleeds  for 
her! 

Lady  Jf.  (starting  up.)  Sentence  us  both ! or,  stay,— 
wonld  law  condemn 

A child  so  young,  if  I had  urged  him  to  it? 

Sir  Godf.  Unnatural  mother,  hush  1 Sir  Grey,  to  you, 
Perchance  ere  long,  by  lives  too  justly  forfeit, 

Raised  to  this  earldom,  I entrust  these — prisoners. 


[Motions  to  the  halberdiers , who  advance  to 
arrest  Beaufort  and  Lady  Montbeville. 
Mars.  O,  day  of  woe! 

Sir  Grey.  Woe— yes ! Make  way  for  us. 

[Trumpet. 


Enter  Servant. 

Servant  My  lord  of  Essex  J ust  hath  passed  the  gates ; 
But  an  armed  knight  who  rode  beside  the  Earl, 

Alter  brief  question  to  the  crowd  without. 

Sprang  from  his  steed,  and  forces  here  his  way ! 


Enter  Knight  in  half  armour — wrapped  in  his  horse- 
man's cloak,  his  vizor  three  parts  down 
Knight.  Forgiveness  of  all  present  1 
Sir  Godf.  Who  art  thou  ? 

Knight  A soldier,  knighted  by  the  hand  of  Essex 
Upon  the  breach  of  Cadiz. 

Sir  Godf.  What  thy  business  ? 

Knight.  To  speak  the  truth.  Who  is  the  man  accused 
Of  Vyvyan’s  murder? 

Sir  Grey.  You  behold  him  yonder. 

Knight.  *T!s  false. 

Sir  Grey.  His  own  Ups  have  confessed  hla  crime. 
Knight  ( throwing  down  his  gauntlet.) 

This  to  the  man  whose  crushing  He  bows  down 
Upon  the  mother’s  bosom  that  yonng  head  1 
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Say  you  “ confess'd !”  O tender,  tender  conscience ! 

Vyvyan,  rough  sailor,  galled  him  and  provoked ; 

He  raised  his  hand.  To  the  sharp  verge  of  the  cliff 
Vyvyan  recoiled,  backed  by  an  outstretched  bough. 

The  bough  gave  way— he  fell,  but  not  to  perish : 

Saved  by  a bush-grown  ledge  that  broke  his  fall ; 

Long  stunned  he  lay;  when  opening  dizzy  eyes, 

On  a grey  crag  between  him  and  the  abyss 
He  saw  the  face  of  an  old  pirate  foe ; 

Saw  the  steel  lifted,  saw  it  flash  and  vanish, 

! As  a dark  mass  rushed  thro'  the  moonlit  air 
Dumb  into  deeps  below— the  indignant  soil 
Had  slid  like  glass  beneath  the  murderer's  feet. 

And  his  own  death-spring  whirled  him  to  his  doom. 

Then  Vyvyan  rose,  and,  crawling  down  the  rock, 

Stood  by  the  foe,  who,  stung  to  late  remorse 
By  hastening  death,  gasped  forth  a dread  confession. 

The  bones  ye  And  are  those  of  Murder's  agent 

Murder’s  arch-schemer— Who  ?— Ho ! Grey  de  Malpas, 

Stand  forth  l Thou  art  the  man  ! * 

Sir  Grey.  Hemm’d  round  with  toils, 

■ Soul,  crouch  no  more ! Base  hireling,  doff  thy  mask, 

And  my  sword  writes  the  He  upon  thy  front. 

By  Beaufort'B  hand  died  Vyvyan— 

Knight  As  the  spell 

j Shatters  the  sorcerer  when  his  fiends  desert  him, 
i Let  thine  own  words  bring  doom  upon  thyself! 

Now  face  the  front  on  which  to  write  the  lie. 

[Casts  off  his  helmet. 

[SrR  Grey  drops  his  sword  and  staggers  back 
into  the  arms  of  the  retainers. 

Evel.  Thon  liv'st,  thou  liv'st— 

Vyv.  ( kneeling  to  her.)  Is  life  worth  something  still  ? 

Sir  Grey.  Air,  air— my  staff— some  chord  seems 
broken  here.  [Pressing  his  heart. 

Marsden,  your  lord  shot  his  poor  cousin's  dog ; 

In  the  dog's  grave— mark  ! — bury  the  poor  cousin. 

exhausted,  and  is  borne  out. 

Vyv.  Mine  all  on  earth,  if  I may  call  thee  mine. 

EveL  Thine,  thine,  thro’  life,  thro'  death— one  heart, 
one  grave ! 

i I knew  thou  wonldst  return,  for  I have  lived 
In  thee  so  utterly,  thou  couldst  not  die 
And  I live  still.— The  dial  needs  the  sun; 

But  love  reflects  the  image  of  the  loved, 

Tho'  every  beam  be  absent ! — Thine,  all  thine ! 

Lady  M.  My  place  is  forfeit  on  thy  breast,  not  Itis. 

[Pointing  to  Beaufort. 

Clarence,  embrace  thy  brother,  and  ray  first-born. 

His  rights  are  clear — my  love  for  thee  suppressed 
them — 

He  may  forgive  me  yet— wilt  thouf 
Beau.  Forgive  thee ! 

Oh  mother,  what  is  rank  to  him  who  hath  stood 
Banished  from  out  the  social  pale  of  men, 

Bowed  like  a slave,  and  trembling  as  a felon  ? 

Heaven  gives  me  back  mine  ermine,  innocence; 

And  my  lost  dignity  of  manhood,  honour. 

I miss  nought  else.— Room  there  for  me,  my  brother ! 

Vyv.  Mother,  come  first  1— love  is  as  large  as  heaven ! 

Falk . But  why  so  long 

Vyv.  What ! could  I face  thee,  friend, 

Or  claim  my  bride,  till  I had  won  back  h«nour? 

The  fleet  had  sailed — the  foeman  was  defeated— 

And  on  the  arth  I laid  me  down  to  die. 

The  prince  of  England’s  youth,  frank-hearted  Essex, 

Passed  by But  later  I will  tell  you  how 

Pity  woke  question ; soldier  felt  for  soldier. 

Essex  then,  nobly  envying  Drake's  renown, 

Conceived  a scheme,  kept  secret  till  our  clarions, 

Startling  the  towers  of  Spain,  told  earth  and  time 
How  England  answers  the  invader.  Clarence, 

Look— I have  won  the  golden  spurs  of  knighthood ! 

For  worldly  gifts,  we'll  share  them — hush,  my  brother ; 

Love  me,  and  thy  gift  is  as  large  as  mine. 

Fortune  stints  gold  to  some ; impartial  Nature 
Shames  her  In  proffering  more  than  gold  to  all— 

Joy  in  the  sunshine,  beauty  on  the  earth, 

And  love  reflected  in  the  glass  of  conscience ; 

Are  these  so  mean?  Place  grief  and  guilt  beside 
them, 

Decked  in  a sultan's  splendour,  and  compare ! 

The  world's  most  royal  heritage  is  his 

Who  most  enjoys,  most  loves,  and  most  forgives. 
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IN  the  very  height  of  the  Presidential  campaign 
one  bright  autumn  morning  was  hailed,  in  the 
pleasant  town  of  Ithaca,  in  New  York,  with  ring- 
ing bells  and  thundering  cannon,  but  for  no  po- 
litical celebration  whatever.  Had  the  little  town, 
dreaming  upon  the  shore  of  the  lake  so  long,  sud- 
denly resolved  that  it  would  justify  the  classic 
name  with  which  Surveyor-General  De  Witt 
blessed  its  beginning,  and  as  old  Ithaca  produced 
a wise  man  so  the  new  should  produce  wise  men  ? 
The  Surveyor  who  so  liberally  diffused  so  Greek 
and  Roman  a system  of  names  through  the  hap- 
less wilderness  of  Central  New  York  half  a cen- 
tury ago,  would  have  smiled  with  delight  to  see 
the  town  decorated  through  all  its  broad  and 
cheerful  streets  with  the  yellow  and  red  of  au- 
tumn, and  ringing  its  bells  of  joy  because  a uni- 
versity was  to  open  its  gates  that  day.  But 
old  Paris,  Salamanca  and  Bologna,  Salerno  and 
Padua,  Gottingen  and  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
would  surely  have  failed  to  recognize  a sister 
could  they  have  looked  into  Ithaca.  Indeed  they 
would  have  felt  plucked  by  the  beard,  and  yet 
they  would  have  seen  only  their  fair,  legitimate 
descendant. 

The  hotels  and  the  streets  and  the  private 
houses  were  evidently  full  of  strangers.  Around 
the  solid  brick  building,  over  the  entrance  of 
which  was  written  “The  Cornell  Library,”  there 
was  a moving  crowd,  and  a throng  of  young  men 
poured  in  and  out  at  the  door,  and  loitered,  vague- 
ly expectant,  upon  the  steps.  By  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning  there  were  two  or  three  hundred 
young  men  answering  to  a roll-call  at  a side  door, 
and  the  hall  above  was  filled  with  the  citizens. 
Presently  the  young  men  pressed  in,  and  a pro- 
cession entered  the  hall  and  ascended  the  plat- 
form. Prayer  and  music  followed,  and  then  a 
tall  man,  spare,  yet  of  a rugged  frame  and  slight- 
ly stooping,  his  whole  aspect  marking  an  indomi- 
table will,  stood  up  and  read  a brief,  simple, 
clear,  and  noble  address.  It  said  modestly  that 
this  was  but  the  beginning  of  an  institution  of 
learning  for  those  upon  w hom  fortune  had  omitted 
to  smile ; an  institution  in  which  any  person  could 
acquire  any  instruction  in  any  branch  of  knowl- 
edge, and  in  which  every  branch  should  be  equal- 
ly honorable.  Every  word  hit  the  mark,  and  the 
long  and  sincere  applause  that  followed  the  close 
of  the  little  speech  show  ed  how?  fully  every  word 
had  been  Weighed  and  how  truly  interpreted. 
But  the  face  and  voice  of  the  speaker  were  un- 
changed throughout.  Those  w ho  best  knew  what 
he  had  done  and  what  he  was  doing,  knew  with 
what  sublime  but  w’holly  silent  enthusiasm  he 
had  devoted  his  life  and  all  his  powers  to  the 
work.  But  the  stranger  saw  only  a sad,  reserved 
earnestness,  and  gazed  with  interest  at  a man 
whose  story  will  long  be  told  with  gratitude  and 
admiration. 

After  a graceful  and  felicitous  speech  from  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  State,  an  ex-officio 
trustee,  the  President  of  the  new  university  arose 
to  deliver  his  inaugural  address.  Of  a most  win- 
ning presence,  modest,  candid,  refined,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  sketch  the  whole  design  and  hope  of 
the  University  with  an  intelligence  and  fervor 
that  were  captivating.  It  w’as  the  discourse  of  a 
practical  thinker,  of  a man  remarkably  gifted  for 
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his  responsible  and  difficult  duty,  who  plainly 
saw  the  demand  of  the  country  and  of  the  time 
in  education,  and  who  with  sincere  reverence  for 
the  fathers  was  still  wise  enough  to  know  that 
wisdom  did  not  die  with  them.  But  when  he 
came  to  speak  to  the  man  who  had  begun  the 
w'ork  and  who  had  just  spoken,  when  he  paused 
to  deny  the  false  charges  that  had  been  busily 
and  widely  made,  the  pause  was  long,  the  heart 
could  not  stay  for  the  measured  delay  of  wonls, 
and  the  eloquent  emotion  consumed  the  slander 
as  a white  heat  touches  a withered  leaf.  It  was 
a noble  culmination  to  a noble  discourse;  and 
again  those  w ho  were  most  familiar  with  the  men 
and  the  facts,  knew  best  how  peculiarly  fitted  to 
each  other  and  to  their  common  work  the  two 
men  were. 

Ithaca  had  devoted  this  day  to  the  opening  fes- 
tival of  her  University,  and  after  dinner,  through 
a w arm  and  boisterous  southerly  gale,  the  whole 
town  seemed  to  pour  out  and  climb  the  bold  high 
hill  that  overhangs  it.  The  autumn  haze  was  so 
thick  that  nothing  distant  could  be  seen.  Only 
the  edge  of  the  lake  was  visible,  and  the  houses 
and  brilliant  trees  in  the  streets.  Upon  the  hill 
there  is  one  large  building,  and  another  rapidly 
rising.  At  a little  distance  from  the  finished 
building  was  a temporary  tower,  against  which 
a platform  was  built.  In  front  of  the  platform 
w as  gathered  a great  multitude,  and  in  the  tower 
hung  a chime  of  bells.  The  wild  w ind  blew,  bat 
the  presiding  officer  made  a pleasant  speech  of 
welcome,  and  then  the  chime  of  bells  was  pre- 
sented to  the  University  in  an  address  of  great 
beauty  and  fitness.  After  a few  w ords  of  recep- 
tion from  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  chimes 
rang  out  Old  Hundred  far  over  the  silent  lake 
and  among  the  autumn  hills.  For  the  first  time 
that  strange  and  exquisite  music  was  heard  by 
the  little  town,  “Ring  out  wild  bells  to  the  wild 
sky,”  and  the  heavy  gale  caught  the  sound  and 
whirled  it  away.  “ Ring  in  the  valiant  man  and 
free,”  and  the  wind  was  whist,  nnd  the  heart 
of  the  multitude  unconsciously  responded  Amen. 

Then  Professor  Agassiz  — Louis,  the  w ell -be- 
loved— fresh  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  mag- 
netized the  crow  d with  his  presence  and  his  wise 
and  hearty  words ; and  with  two  or  three  more 
addresses,  and  another  peal  of  the  chimes,  the 
Cornell  University  was  formally  dedicated.  The 
sun  was  sinking,  a fire-ball  in  the  haze,  as  the 
people  dispersed.  The  hoar  and  the  occasion 
were  alike  solemn ; and  with  meditative  feet,  his 
fancy  peering  into  the  future,  the  latest  loiterer 
descended. 

Mr.  Cornell  gives  five  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, a farm,  libraries,  and  museums ; he  takes 
the  nine  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  acres  of 
land  granted  by  Congress  to  the  State  of  New 
York  at  a fixed  price;  he  devotes  all  his  sagac- 
ity, experience,  business  skill,  and  enthusiasm  to 
making  the  largest  profit  upon  his  purchase — and 
all  for  the  University.  Already  its  books  and 
apparatus  and  models  are  worthy  of  the  best 
schools,  and  the  last  experiment  in  science  of 
London  or  Paris  may  be  verified  at  Ithaca.  Its 
chief  is  a man  of  ten  thousand,  and  his  body  of 
professors  are  young  men  the  most  approved  in 
their  departments,  with  their  names  to  make, 
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tod  with  tho  intention,  the  opportunity,  and  the 
ability  to  make  them.  The  Beat  of  the  Univers- 
ity is  seclnded  and  beautiful.  At  the  head  of 
Cayuga  Lake,  Ithaca  is  but  thirty  miles  from 
Owego,  and  is  reached  from  the  Erie  Railroad 
at  that  point  by  connecting  trains,  or  by  steamer 
across  the  lake  from  the  Central  Railroad  at 
Cayuga  Bridge.  It  lies  in  an  interval  between 
the  lake  and  the  circling  hills,  and  is  but  six  or 
eight  miles  north  of  the  water-shed.  From  a 
little  spring  at  the  side  of  the  railroad  the  water 
runs  north  into  the  sea  by  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
south  by  the  Susquehanna.  As  you  go  toward 
Ithaca  you  reach  the  top  of  the  hill-range,  and 
far  below  lies  the  happy  town.  Is  that  also  a 
spring  among  the  hills  long  hidden,  and  now 
about  to  flow  with  the  living  water  of  knowledge 
both  toward  the  north  and  the  south  ? 

Even  the  quietest  observer  must  be  interested 
in  the  spectacle  which  the  country  has  offered 
for  the  last  few  weeks.  It  has  been  thoroughly 
aroused  and  excited  by  the  Presidential  canvass, 
and  the  circumstances  were  such  that  even  more 
than  excitement  was  apprehended.  But  there 
have  been  many  more  “ rousing  campaigns”  than 
this,  and  its  interest  for  an  Easy  Chair  is  the  il- 
lustration it  affords  of  the  national  character  and 
the  vindication  of  our  general  system. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  a question  of  indescriba- 
ble importance  submitted  to  a vote  of  millions  of 
people.  The  arguments  upon  both  sides  for  many 
weeks  are  the  most  forcible  and  kindling  that 
can  be  presented.  The  country  fairly  rocks  with 
the  blast  and  counter-blast.  Liberty  itself  is  de- 
clared by  all  sides  to  hang  upon  the  issue.  The 
hour  of  peaceful  decision  arrives.  It  is  made 
and  accepted  without  convulsion.  The  victory 
is  inconceivably  greater  than  that  of  a party,  for 
it  is  a triumph  of  the  instinct  of  order,  which  is 
the  indispensable  element  of  civilization.  There 
ii  nothing  so  assuring  to  faith  in  a steady  progress 
and  development  of  human  society  as  the  specta- 
cle of  millions  of  people  submitting  to  a test  which 
they  have  imposed  upon  themselves.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  votes  are  cast,  and  the  decision 
of  a majority  of  a few  thousands  or  of  a few  hun- 
dreds is  respected  so  sincerely  that  there  is  no 
more  apprehension  of  trouble  than  if  the  result 
had  been  ten  to  one. 

This  is  the  rule,  and  the  great  exception  of 
eight  years  ago  merely  served  to  show  that  great 
as  political  progress  had  been  something  was  yet 
wanting.  But  the  result  of  that  exception  will 
make  the  operation  of  the  rule  still  more  uni- 
versal. Indeed  all  the  conditions  of  our  national 
life  are  adverse  to  disorder.  There  is  plenty  of 
elbow-room  upon  the  continent;  the  climate  is 
temperate,  the  temperament  of  the  people  is  that 
of  what  is  called  the  Anglo-Saxon ; there  is  a 
ray  general  education  and  intelligence ; there  is 
the  bug  habit  of  order,  and  there  is  a constantly 
increasing  perception  of  the  truth  of  the  old  sail- 
or’s observation  that  God  has  somehow  so  fixed 
the  world  that  a man  can  afford  to  do  about  right. 

All  this  may  be  allowed  without  extravagant 
expectations  of  the  Millennium  at  the  end  of  next 
week.  Ambition  and  passion  here  are  what  they 
aro  every  where.  An  American  citizen  or  an 
American  party  will,  as  we  have  seen,  upon  oc- 
casion weigh  the  chances  of  the  last  resort.  We 
*ro  not  speaking  of  the  perfect  fruit;  we  are 
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merely  remarking  the  growth  of  the  tree.  In- 
deed some  of  the  most  curious  blunders  have 
arisen  from  confounding  the  blossom  with  the 
fruit.  Thus,  on  the  22d  of  February,  1861,  as 
Senator  Seward  was  walking  along  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  toward  the  Capitol,  he  saw  the  flog  flying 
from  a hundred  houses,  and  that  sight,  with  the 
long  habit  of  a life  associating  profound  peace 
with  the  national  standard,  acting  upon  the  hope- 
ful temperament  of  a doctrinaire,  caused  him  to 
say  to  his  companion,  44  Look  there!  How  ex- 
traordinary that  any  body  should  believe  there  is 
any  serious  hostility  to  the  Union,  when  even 
here  the  flag  is  unrolled  in  the  old,  hearty,  pa- 
triotic manner.  There  may  be  discontent,  but 
there  is  no  disaffection.”  In  the  speech  which 
he  delivered  in  the  Senate  a few  weeks  later  the 
same  inability  to  believe  that  there  can  be  any 
thing  so  un-American  as  forcible  resistance  to 
the  Union  reappears.  It  was  the  incredulity  of 
an  optimist  Yet  how  general  this  feeling  was ! 

How  hard  it  was  to  believe  that  the  tradition  of 
order  was  to  be  rudely  broken ! How  black  the 
cloud  that  settled  upon  the  future  when  it  was 
broken ! 

Now  that  the  disorder  has  passed  it  is  not  like- 
ly to  be  immediately  renewed.  Events  show  that 
whatever  may  be  the  dreams  of  some,  the  heart 
of  the  whole  is  fixed  upon  order  and  the  peace- 
ful solution  of  all  difficulties.  Indeed,  the  ideal 
of  a popular  government  is  that  every  body  shall 
freely  urge  his  view  and  vote  without  fear. 

Then  the  decision  really  represents  not  only  the 
will  of  the  people,  but  the  power  to  enforce  it. 

Every  body  who  honestly  believes  in  such  a gov- 
ernment, therefore,  favors  in  every  way  both  the 
free  argument  and  the  unbiased  vote.  Whoev- 
er opposes  or  confuses  either  is  the  deadly  foe  of 
free  government  and  betrays  his  neighbors. 

These  are  truths  which  an  Easy  Chair  can 
fairly  assert,  because  they  belong  to  patriotism, 
and  not  to  party.  And  there  is  one  other  which 
concerns  party,  yet  which  may  be  fairly  urged 
here.  It  is  that  parties  represent  tendencies  and 
principles,  and  not  policies  merely ; the  policies 
spring  from  the  principles.  Party  leaders  may 
often  see  that  their  party  is  doomed  to  defeat, 
and  yet  be  powerless  to  help  it.  The  watcher  on 
the  mountain-top  sees  that  the  sun  is  risen,  but 
the  multitude  in  the  valley  do  not  see  it  nor  be- 
lieve it.  The  watcher  is  powerless,  and  the  mul- 
titude follow  their  own  faith.  The  attempt  sud- 
denly and  radically  to  change  the  policy  of  a 
great  party  is  impracticable.  A popular  leader 
may  do  it  in  nn  assembly,  but  no  leader  nor  body 
of  leaders  can  do  it  in  a country.  A few  gentle- 
men in  a parlor  may  see  that  it  is  the  condition 
of  success;  but  that  condition  is  itself  condi- 
tioned upon  what  they  can  not  effect.  In  En- 
gland Mr.  Disraeli  imposes  upon  the  Tory  party 
in  Parliament  a Liberal  measure,  but  the  Tory 
party  is  not  a Liberal  party ; and  when  the  sur- 
prise and  confusion  are  passed  the  party  will  re- 
sume its  ancient  course. 

In  choosing  a party,  therefore,  men  must  look 
at  tendencies  and  necessities  much  more  than  at 
men  or  the  special  measure  of  to-day.  When 
Mr.  Clay  was  the  Whig  candidate  for  President, 
and  Mr.  Polk  the  Democratic  candidate,  the  tar- 
iff was  an  important  element  in  the  struggle,  and 
Pennsylvania,  as  usual,  a most  important  State ! 

But  it  was  supposed  that  Pennsylvania  must  of 
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necessity  be  a tariff  State,  and  counting  upon 
a certain  slowness  of  apprehension  among  the 
Dutch  citizens  of  the  remoter  districts,  the  oppo- 
nents of  Mr.  Clay  raised  the  cry  of  Polk,  Dallas, 
and  the  tariff  of  1842,”  which  was  a Whig  meas- 
ure. The  State  voted  against  Mr.  Clay,  but 
whether  the  Dutchmen  obtained  a continuation 
of  the  tariff  of  ’42  they  discovered  before  many 
months.  But  if  a perplexed  voter  who  wished  to 
vote  for  a protective  j>olicy  and  for  Mr.  Polk  had 
asked  himself,  “ Do  the  principles  and  measures 
and  tendency  of  Mr.  Polk’s  party  lead  to  a good 
rousing  tariff  or  to  free  trade?”  and  had  then 
satisfied  himself  by  investigation,  he  would  have 
seen  that  he  must  choose  between  Mr.  Polk  and 
the  tariff,  and  that  it  was  impossible  both  to  eat 
his  cake  and  havo  it. 

A great  party  can  not  change  front  in  the  face 
of  the  enemy,  although  theoretically  it  is  the  only 
method  of  success.  The  attempt  can  only  dis- 
organize the  line  and  ruin  it.  Let  no  man, 
therefore,  expect  that  the  party  of  his  choice  will 
outwit  the  other.  If  its  tendencies  and  princi- 
ples seem  to  him  noble,  and  wise,  and  humane, 
let  him  act  with  it,  and  try  to  make  all  its  meas- 
ures conform.  Blind  obedience  is  never  neces- 
sary. If  a party  nominates  improper  candidates, 
don’t  vote  for  them.  For  when  that  is  the  habit 
of  a party,  its  tendency  is  to  corruption  and  de- 
cay, whatever  its  argument  may  originally  have 
been.  Of  course,  pushed  to  the  wall,  we  must 
all  choose  between  evils.  But  practically  that 
is  seldom  the  case.  We  may  be  pushed  upon  a 
certain  candidate  — in  which  case,  brethren, 
scratch  him!  But  when  the  character  of  the 
candidates  is  no  security  for  the  principles  they 
profess,  how  can  those  principles  gain  by  the 
candidates  coming  into  power  ? 

A friend  was  lately  kind  enough  to  urge  the 
Easy  Chair  to  protest  against  the  increasing  ex- 
travagance of  life  and  manners  in  this  pretty  Bab- 
ylon. ‘ 4 You  remember  the  days  of  your  youth, ” 
quoth  the  kind  friend,  “witen  you  were  a neat  lit- 
tle stool,  and  the  straight  high-backed  chairs  of 
our  ancestors,  which,  if  they  were  not  the  identi- 
cal chairs  that  came  over  in  the  Mayflower , were 
their  legitimate  descendants,  had  not  yet  disap- 
peared. But  I assure  you  they  are  now  wholly 
gone.  The  last  one  was  destroyed — and  it  was 
the  chief  curiosity — in  the  burning  of  Bamura’s 
Museum.  Possibly  in  some  remote  and  secluded 
vale  among  the  country  hills  an  arm  or  a leg  of 
some  of  the  old  chairs  survives,  but  the  race  has 
wholly  perished.  There  is  nothing  left  but  lux- 
urious lounges  and  grotesque  seats  of  inconceiv- 
able costliness.  We  are  all  gone  off  in  a whirl- 
pool and  a whirlwind  of  stupid  and  reckless  and 
perilous  extravagance.  ” 

The  tone  was  lamentable.  The  Easy  Chair, 
however,  perceived  that  under  this  remarkable 
metaphor  of  old-fashioned  straight-backed  chairs 
and  modern  soft  seats,  the  kind  friend  alluded 
to  the  enormous  extravagance  which  is  now  the 
grave  consideration  “to  those  about  to  marry.” 
And  while  the  words  were  still  warm  from  the 
warm  heart  of  the  speaker  the  Easy  Chair  pro- 
ceeded upon  its  daily  meditative  stroll  up  Broad- 
way to  behold  Babylon  with  eyes  anointed  by 
that  urgent  entreaty.  And  indeed  it  was  imme- 
diately evident  that  those  straight-backed  chairs 
were  indeed  gone.  The  first  female  figure  could 
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certainly  not  be  described  by  the  epithet  straight- 
backed.  No  venerable  piece  of  furniture,  in- 
deed, like  this  can  undertake  to  say  what  the  fig- 
ure was  or  was  not,  what  it  had  on  or  had  not 
on.  There  was  a mass  of  festooned  furbelows, 
and  broad  knots,  and  flyers,  and  fringes,  and 
"bulges,  and  bands ; a general  impression  of  a 
frame  tortured  by  corsets  and  hanging  helplessly 
forward,  with  hands  and  arms  superfluous,  and 
pawing  or  patting  the  air — of  a vast  and  awk- 
wardly concealed  load  behind,  and  of  feet  cruelly 
set  in  shoes  of  heels  so  high  that  there  could  be 
no  secure  stepping.  This  was  the  cruel  and  con- 
fusing spectacle.  Chinese  women  are  lovely  by 
contrast,  and  graceful  and  winning.  Patter, 
patter,  patter,  went  these  figures  along  the  pave- 
ment, and  “ the  superior  sex”  turned  and  smiled 
as  the  more  extraordinary  specimens  passed,  and 
perhaps  respected  the  “gentler  sex”  more  high- 
ly— and  perhaps  not. 

To  the  loitering  pedestrian  taking  his  pleasure 
in  Babylon  it  is  all  a pretty  spectacle.  And  be 
says  to  any  sober  friend  who  would  fain  moralize 
a little:  “Fudge!  don’t  generalize  from  the 
fools.  These  women  are  not  so  bad  as  they 
seem,  and  all  women  are  not  like  these.  Let 
us  look  at  the  entertainment  provided,  my  dear 
Easy  Chair,  and  enjoy  ourselves  and  rest  and  be 
thankful.” 

If  the  Easy  Chair  ventures  to  suggest  that  cer- 
tain traces  show  the  existence  of  gold  and  certain 
symptoms  reveal  disease,  and  that  a wise  parent 
may  be  alarmed  by  the  lustre  of  his  daughter's 
eye  or  the  deep  hue  of  her  cheek,  the  pedestrian 
who  is  enjoying  the  entertainment  chauges  his 
seat  or  his  companion  that  he  may  be  in  a pleas- 
anter neighborhood.  But  is  it  not  still  true,  and 
worth  thinking  about  ? When  we  were  all  bidden 
the  other  day  to  tliAt  prodigious  feast,  and  sat 
down  to  the  wilderness  of  the  rarest  flowers  and 
the  most  dazzling  golden  sendee;  when  even 
the  stoutest  and  most  experienced  of  us  in  such 
mutters  was  fairly  confounded  by  the  splendid 
extravagance,  it  was  not  indeed  a rule,  but  was 
it  not  a symptom?  Little  Eins  drives  only  a 
single  bay  in  his  wagon,  while  Zwauzig  urges  a 
four-in-hand.  But  a quart  is  practically  as 
much  too  much  for  a pint  jjot  as  a gallon.  It 
is  more  ruinous  for  little  Eins  to  drive  his  bay 
than  for  Zwanzig  to  urge  forty  instead  of  four- 
in-hand. 

Besides,  all  this  gold  and  glass  and  porcelain 
was  wholly  undigested ; not  that  the  Easy  Chair 
is  so  venerable  that  it  seriously  expects  to  eat  the 
plates  and  dishes,  but  that  it  likes  to  see  some 
kind  of  due  relation  and  proportion  betw  een  men 
and  things.  We  all  flock  to  Zwanzig’s  superb 
feasts,  for  instance,  but  we  might  as  well  nock 
into  the  coin  vault  of  a bank.  Zw  anzig  has,  in- 
deed, changed  or  digested  a certain  amount  of 
coin  into  table  service  and  house  furniture  such 
as  Marie  Antoinette  might  have  sighed  for,  and 
over  which  her  garde  might  well  have  sung,  “ O, 
Richard!  O,  mon  roi!”  But  the  process  has 
stopped  there.  Is  it  any  pleasure  to  drink  La- 
grima  Christi  out  of  old  Murnno  glass  with  a 
man  who  talks  bad  grammar  or  utters  bad  sen- 
timents, or  is  merely  passively  vulgar?  Is  there 
no  “ keeping”  in  human  life?  Fine  things  im- 
ply fine  people.  If  the  host  is  essentially  vulgar 
and  the  guests  are  of  the  same  kind,  the  magnif- 
icent service  merely  emphasizes  the  fact.  When 
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we  go  into  a cellar  in  Fulton  Street  or  elsewhere 
and  partake  of  lager,  cheese,  and  bread  with 
Zwanzig,  it  is  not  exactly  pleasant,  for  he  is 
not  a pleasant  personage ; but  it  is  not  out  of 
keeping.  But  when  we  meet  him  over  engraved 
glass  and  golden  spoon,  it  is,  at  least,  bewilder- 
ing. 

Protest  a little,  quoth  the  kind  friend.  Well, 
there  has  been  a pretty  steady  protest  for  many 
a year  and  in  many  a country,  and  it  shall  be 
continued.  But  there  is  no  tyranny  so  inexora- 
ble, no  slavery  so  abject  as  that  of  this  kind  of 
extravagance.  What  seems  easier  than  to  spend 
only  two  thousand  dollars  a year  if  you  have  but 
two  thousand  a year  ? But  what  is  actually ! 
harder?  Little  Kins  says  that  he  is  as  good 
as  any  body;  that  he  has  Zero  blood  in  his 
veins ; that  his  associates  are  of  a certain  kind ; 
that  he  can  not  be  at  home  with  certain  other 
people;  that  he  must  live  in  a certain  quarter 
and  in  a certain  way.  There  is  no  end  to  the 
certainties  which  little  Eins  enumerates.  Let  us 
grant  it  all,  and  then  what  ? If  you  can  not  live 
“ in  a certain  way”  without  ending  in  disgrace 
and  the  State  prison,  wouldn’t  it  suit  the  Zero 
blood  better  to  live  in  a certain  other  way? 
Wouldn’t  Mrs.  Eins’s  friends  come  to  see  her 
if  she  and  her  husband  lived  within  their  means  ? 
And  if  not,  dear  Eins,  couldn’t  you  spare  their 
vints? 

Don’t  misunderstand.  It  is  not  pleasant  to 
be  poor ; but,  if  you  are  poor,  the  best  thing  is 
to  make  the  best  of  it.  There  are  fifty  clerks  in 
the  city  of  Babylon  who  will  read  these  lines  and 
who  are  living  beyond  their  incomes,  eking  them 
out  by  money  not  their  own,  which  they  mean  ■ 
fully  to  replace,  of  whose  use  nobody  is  ever  to  j 
know,  and  which  they  would  die  rather  than  steal. 
That  is  the  way  it  seems  to  you,  for  instance, 
Mr.  Jones,  who  are  already  beyond  yonr  depth. 
You  are  as  infatuated  as  the  drunkard  who  is 
going  to  leave  off  drinking  day  after  to-morrow. 
There  is  one  way  for  him  and  one  for  you — stop 
now.  If  Zwanzig  won’t  recognize  you  when  you 
Jive  in  a second-rate  boarding-house,  what  will 
he  do  when  you  live  at  Sing  Sing  ? 

But  JonejTs  situation,  and  his  fearful  skimming 
along  that  thin  ice  which  is  sure  to  bteak  pres- 
ently, merely  shows,  brethren,  what  we  said  in 
the  opening  of  our  discourse ; it  shows  that  this 
extravagance  is  a symptom.  If  it  ended  with 
Zwanzig — if  only  those  who  could  afford  to  pay 
the  bill  indulged  in  this  delirious  orgy — it  would 
not  be  so  bad.  But  their  motion  makes  a vortex, 
and  it  sucks  in  all  the  lighter  craft  and  the  waifs 
of  every  kind.  Poor  Eins ! Poor  Jones ! They 
can  not  help  themselves;  can  we  do  any  thing 
to  help  them  ? There  is  a very  pat  proverb  which 
you  may  quote,  that  the  gods  only  help  those 
who  help  themselves.  But  we  are  not  the  gods, 
we  are  only  pedestrians  and  Easy  Chairs.  And 
if  we  only  showed  such  Einses  and  Joneses  as  we 
know  that,  although  we  do  happen  to  have  lots  of 
money,  we  don’t  make  it  the  test  of  our  society ; 
and,  although  we  are  not  only  rich  as  Croesus, 
but  have  nothing  but  the  bluest  blood  coursing 
through  our  veins,  yet  that  we  like  ladies  and 
gentlemen  in  second-rate  boarding-houses  Ynore 
than  we  like  Zwanzig  and  Company  with  all  their 
gold  services  and  magnificent  upholstery,  then 
we  should  protest  to  some  purpose. 

The  dollar  is  almighty  upon  one  condition  only 


— that  we  permit  it  to  be  so.  Jones ! square  up 
those  accounts  at  once.  Eins ! sell  that  ridicu- 
lous bay.  Don’t  put  Zwanzig’s  ring  through 
your  nose,  and  he  will  treat  you  like  a man,  not 
like  a toady.  It  was  a pleasant  old  book  that  we 
used  to  read,  “ Philosophy  in  Common  Things;” 
and  why  should  we  not  study  a little  the  value 
of  heroism  in  little  things  ? How  many  men, 
for  instance,  are  brave  enough  to  be  truthful  in 
all  the  details  of  life  ? Mrs.  Opie  tilted  at  White 
Lies.  How  many  did  the  charming  lady  tell 
herself?  Indeed  where  is  that  vanishing  line 
where  truth  ends  and  white  lying  begins  ? Did 
those  straight -backed  Mayflower  chairs  them- 
selves swerve  a little  ? If  they  did,  let  us  be  all 
the  more  careful  that  we  do  not. 


The  interest  in  polar  adventure  is  inexhausti- 
ble. We  read  the  accounts  in  the  papers  to-day 
as  we  used  to  read  the  stories  of  Parry  long  ago. 
It  is  indeed  a fascination  of  terror,  for  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  shudder  as  the  simple  narrative 
proceeds.  Dr.  Kane  described  the  Arctic  silence 
as  sometimes  almost  dreadful.  And  one  day 
after  dinner  when  ho  was  fresh  from  his  travels 
and  was  telling  his  adventures  to  a party  of 
friends,  Thackeray,  who  was  of  the  company  and 
sat  quietly  smoking,  said  to  the  host  when  Kane 
had  finished,  “ Do  you  think  he  would  let  me 
kiss  his  boots?”  The  genuine  heroism  of  the 
traveler  impressed  Thackeray's  imagination,  and 
when  Kane  said  that  one  day,  in  the  coldest  and 
sharpest  season,  he  saw  a sailor  intent  upon  a 
book,  and  going  up  and  looking  over  his  shonl- 
der  saw  that  it  was  “Pendennis” — when  he  said 
this,  Thackeray’s  bluff  face  was  suffused  with 
the  softest  emotion,  and  he  did  not  try  to  speak 
but  quietly  smoked  and  looked  at  Kane  like  a 
lover. 

Captain  Hall  is  likely  to  have  “good  fame” 
among  the  arctic  explorers.  His  book,  pub- 
lished a few  years  since,  is  one  of  the  most 
graphic  and  interesting  of  its  kind,  and  a kind 
of  invincible  simplicity  of  character  seems  to 
promise  for  his  efforts  the  best  results.  The 
theory  of  his  exploration  is  undoubtedly  the  true 
one ; but  it  is  only  to  be  put  into  practice  by  an 
arctic  fanatic.  Captain  Hall  thinks  that  if  any 
thing  is  to  be  ascertained  of  previous  explorers, 
and  of  the  best  methods  of  exploration,  there 
must  be  some  kind  of  intelligent  relation  estab- 
lished with  the  natives.  They  know  something 
of  their  own  country,  and  they  have  traditions 
and  reports  when  they  do  not  know ; and  famil- 
iarity with  them  will  teach  the  explorer  what  he 
could  not  otherwise  learn.  This  is  the  plan 
which  Captain  Hall  has  pursued.  He  has  do- 
mesticated himself  among  the  polar  bears  and 
seals  and  the  other  natives,  and  is  quietly  wait- 
ing to  go  to  the  open  Polar  Sea  in  the  swiftest 
and  most  comfortable  manner. 

The  last  news  from  him  is  in  August,  18G7. 
He  was  then  at  Repulse  Bay,  and  had  obtained 
several  relics  of  the  survivors  of  Franklin’s  party, 
which  the  gentleman  who  brings  the  news  had 
himself  seen.  Captain  Hall  had  heard  of  Cap- 
tain Crozier,  one  of  Franklin’s  officers,  and  in- 
deed the  relics  which  he  has  were  Crozier’s ; but 
the  poor  Captain  has  disappeared,  and  Hall  says 
that  “the  opinion  most  entertained  is  that  the 
natives  killed  him.”  Hall  hears  of  a cairn,  or 
> rude  vault  of  stones,  built  by  the  last  six  survivors 
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of  the  Franklin  Expedition,  in  which  they  had 
deposited  documents  and  relics.  This  cairn  is 
described  as  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
northward  from  Repulse  Bay,  in  the  country  of 
a certain  King  William,  with  whom  the  people 
of  Repulse  Bay  are  not  upon  friendly  terms. 
Last  February’  or  March  Captain  Hall  intended 
to  start  to  find  this  cairn.  His  party  was  to  con- 
sist of  five  Caucasians  besides  himself,  and  a force 
of  Bang  Alfred’s  men  of  Repulse  Bay.  King 
William’s  army  is  two  hundred  strong,  and  can 
all  be  assembled  in  a months  time.  If  this  for- 
midable host  should  attempt  to  oppose  Captain 
Hall,  he  will  raise  the  battle-cry  of  “Alfred,  tire 
documents,  and  victory!” 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  Joe  and  Hannah 
will  accompany  the  Captain.  They  are  the  Es- 


quimaux who  were  in.  this  country  with  him,  and 
were  educated  here.  They  are  now  his  inter- 
preters, and  being  faithfully  attached  to  him, 
their  service  is  inestimable.  The  expedition  was 
to  proceed  by  dogs  and  sleds ; and  if  it  were  suc- 
cessful, and  the  forces  of  King  William  remained 
merely  an  army  of  observation,  Captain  Hall 
hoped  and  meant  to  push  on  to  the  open  sea, 
and  return,  perhaps,  by  Behring  Strait.  If,  how- 
ever, he  were  delayed,  he  expected  to  return  in 
September  of  this  year,  and  winter  again  at  Re- 
pulse Bay.  Where  is  he  now  ? Has  he  met  and 
routed  King  William  ? Is  he  sailing  upon  the 
open  Polar  Sea?  Has  he  joined  Franklin  and 
Crozier  ? Let  us  hope  the  best  for  the  brave  ex- 
plorer, and  look  speedily  to  welcome  him  heartily 
home ! 


Ciiitnfs  Sank  Cable. 


rpH$,  book-receiver  is  like  the  ancient  gate- 
JL  keeper  of  the  city,  against  whom,  for  his 
want  of  faith,  the  prophet  denounced  the  penalty 
that  he  should  with  his  eyes  behold  the  plenty  of 
the  land  but  not  partake  of  it.  Our  table  groaus 
beneath  the  superincumbent  weight  of  the  autumn 
fruits.  And  yet,  though  when  this  page  meets 
the  reader’s  eye  the  season  will  be  far  advanced, 
now,  as  we  are  penning  it,  only  the  early  fruits 
of  the  summer’s  ripening  have  fallen,  and  the 
boughs  hang  full  above  our  heads  with  others, 
that  in  a few  weeks  will  drop  from  the  publish- 
ers* shelves  into  our  emptied  autumn  baskets. 
Of  these  fruits  of  the  mind,  like  those  of  the 
orchard,  there  are  various  sorts.  Some  books 
there  are  which,  however  valuable  in  their  day, 
are  as  evanescent  as  the  daily  paper.  They  are 
good  only  when  fresh.  Others  are  winter  fruit 
and  live  a season.  A few  will  bear  preserving, 
and  go  to  stock  the  libraries  of  the  future,  out- 
living the  generation  which  called  them  forth. 
We  rarely  have  occasion  to  notice  in  these  pages 
other  than  the  latter  two  classes.  Some  books 
are  like  autumn  leaves — brilliant  indeed,  but  sure 
to  perish  speedily — and  we  are  too  busy  with  the 
living  to  pronounce  even  a panegyric  over  dead 
books. 

NOVELS. 

One  can  not  altogether  divest  himself  of  a cer- 
tain feeling  of  gallantry  in  approaching,  even  with 
a critic’s  pen,  such  a book  as  Miss  Dickinson’s 
What  Answer  T*  The  authoress  is  an  old  ac- 
quaintance. She  has  been  deservedly  admired, 
not  less  for  her  courage  and  patriotism  than  her 
pleasing  voice  and  her  often  powerful  sentences. 
A certain  romantic  interest  has  surrounded  her, 
like  that  with  which  we  delight  to  invest  the 
heroines  of  history,  Joan  of  Arc,  or  Florence 
Nightingale.  By  assuming  a public  position 
she  subjects  herself,  it  is  true,  to  public  criti- 
cism. But  one  would,  notwithstanding,  treat  a 
lady  with  courtesy,  no  less  on  the  platform  than 
in  the  parlor.  This  feeling  is  intensified  by  the 
conviction  that  in  “ What  Answer?”  Miss  Dick- 
inson has  exhibited  the  same  moral  qualities 


• What  Answer  ? By  Anna  E.  Dickenson.  Boston : 
Tlcknor  and  Fields. 


which  have  .given  her  her  prestige  as  a lecturer. 
It  is,  we  are  told,  a brave  book.  But  so  was 
Don  Quixote’s  attack  upon  the  wind-mill  a brave 
act.  The  avowed  object  of  her  novel  is  to  break 
down  the  prejudice  between  the  white  and  black. 
Its  plot  turns  upon  love  between  an  Anglo-Saxon 
hero  and  a quadroon  heroine.  But  the  story  is 
only  a shepherd’s  sling  to  cast  a stone  at  the-gi- 
ant  whom  she  thinks  to  be  defying  the  armies  of 
Israel.  One  honors  the  braveiy  of  the  young 
David,  and  we  all  the  more  regret  that  her  shot 
is  so  ineffective;  but  it  is  quite  clear  she  has  never 
practiced  with  this  weapon,  and  that  she  shares 
the  very  common  but  very  egregious  error  of  sup- 
posing that  any  one  who  can  tell  a story  to  an 
audience  in  a speech  can  construct  a novel  that 
shall  secure  a place  in  literature.  It  will  take 
a much  more  skillful  aim  to  bring  this  Goliath 
down — if,  indeed,  he  be  a Goliath  at  all.  For, 
warmly  as  we  sympathize  with  this  honest  en- 
deavor to  break  down  the  inveterate  prejudice 
w'hich  has  been  so  sedulously  fomented  against 
the  negro,  we  are  heretical  enough  to  doubt  the 
conclusion  to  which  she  would  conduct  us — the 
intermarriage  of  white  and  black.  We  are  quite 
sure,  at  all  events,  that  it  is  not  such  advocacy  of 
which  the  negro  is  now  most  in  need.  Liberty 
in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  the  rights  and  prerog- 
atives of  citizenship,  open  avenues  to  all  avoca- 
tions, fair  remuneration  for  work  done,  an  open 
field  and  no  favors — this  the  African  has  a right 
to  claim ; less  than  this  a republic  founded  on 
the  equality  of  all  men  before  the  law  can  not 
consistently  or  justly  aw’ard.  This  awarded,  the 
marriage  question  may  be  left  to  solve  itself.  If 
legal  banders  be  broken  down  man  will  not  be 
able  to  keep  apart  hearts  that  God  marries. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  that  almost  universal  sen- 
timent of  aversion  which  tends  to  restrain  the 
intermarriage  of  different  races  be  a law  of  na- 
ture, no  romance  will  be  able  to  weaken  its 
power. 

“ Only  a love  story”  is  thought  to  be  the  most 
contemptuous  condemnation  of  a novel.  Pray 
why  ? What  experience  is  more  sublime  than 
that  of  love  ? He  who  can  write  the  story  of  a 
heart  has  done  far  more  than  he  who  writes  the 
8toiy  of  a life.  A true  novel  is  truer  than  a his- 
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tory.  And  he  who  has  tanght  the  heart  how 
truly,  wisely,  and  well  to  love  has  taught  it  the 
best  of  all  lessons.  Mildred * and  The  Womans 
Kingdom t are  both  love  stories,  though  of  a very 
different  sort.  The  former  is  a sensational  novel. 
No  one  can  doubt  its  power.  It  is  a book  of 
great  fascination.  But  we  can  not  think  it  health- 
ful. The  strong  passion  which  it  portrays  is  not 
the  best  and  highest  form  of  love.  It  may  be  a 
real  experience ; we  are  sure  it  is  not  a healthful 
one.  A well-born  gambler,  over  whom  is  thrown 
a glamour  of  romance,  a high-spirited,  noble- 
hearted,  but  headstrong  young  lady,  and  a weak 
old  father,  constitute  the  main  figures  in  this 
drama  of  life.  Our  sympathies  are  all  with  the 
maiden ; but,  after  all,  our  judgment  is  with  the 
father.  However  it  may  be  in  romance,  in  real 
life  professional  gamblers  are  not  desirable  match- 
es for  maidens,  even  though  they  possess  some 
noble  characteristics;  and  it  is  never  safe  to  mar- 
ry a doubtful  character  in  the  hope  of  reforming 
him. 

Womans  Kingdom  is  a vety  different  sort  of 
book.  Two  twin  sisters — Letty  and  Edna  Ken- 
derdine  — schoolmistresses,  and  of  course  not 
rich,  meet  “by  chance,  the  usual  way,”  two 
brothers — William  and  Julius  Stedman — at  a 
watering-place,  whither  sickness  has  brought 
both  parties,  out  of  the  season.  William,  the 
doctor,  is  drawn  to  Edna  by  her  noble  heart, 
and  yields  himself  willingly  to  a love  which, 
strong  though  it  be,  is  always  self-restrained. 
Julius,  warm-hearted  but  fitful  of  purpose,  cap- 
tivated by  the  fair  face  of  Letty,  who  has  all  the 
beauty  of  the  family,  is  carried  captive  away  by 
an  uncontrollable  passion.  Edna  returns  the  doc- 
tor’s love,  marries  him,  and  shares  with  him  the 
quiet  of  bis  poor  and  unpretending  home.  Letty, 
flattered,  vain,  her  heart  spoiled  by  many  flirta- 
tions and  deepened  by  no  true  love,  replies  co- 
quettishly  to  Julius’s  suit.  She  will  have  him 
only  when  he  has  acquired  a competence  to  give 
to  her.  He  abandons  his  profession — Art — enters 
mercantile  life,  and  finally  accepts  a mission  to 
India,  not  really  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a 
fortune,  save  as  it  enables  him  to  acquire  her. 
And  this  first  act  of  the  drama  closes  with  Letty 
starting  out  on  an  East  India  merchantman  to 
join  her  intended. 

Fifteen  years  pass  away.  Letty’s  strong  am- 
bition has  conquered  her  weak  love.  She  has  ac- 
cepted a wealthier  lover  on  her  journey  out,  and 
has  returned  to  England  with  her  husband  and 
her  only  child,  a daughter  about  twelve  years  old ; 
followed,  though  she  does  not  know  it,  by  the 
wreck  of  her  former  lover,  ruined  by  her  falsity 
to  him.  He  haunts  her  like  a ghost;  pursues 
her  wherever  she  goes  as  her  own  shadow ; con- 
trives furtive  interviews  with  her  daughter,  Ger- 
trude ; tells  the  daughter  the  story  of  his  wrong 
without  disclosing  his  name ; awakens  her  in- 
dignation against  the  unknown  woman  who  has 
ruined  him ; gradually  arouses  the  suspicions  of 
the  mother  as  to  his  true  character ; taken  sick, 
is  discovered  by  his  brother  William  through  the 
interposition  of  Gertrude,  despite  the  efforts  of 
the  mother ; and  finally  is  taken  to  his  brother’s 

* Mildred.  A Novel.  By  Geoxoiana  M.  Ckaul 
New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 

t The  Woman*8  Kingdom.  A Love  Stoir.  By  the 
Author  qf  Jo us  Halifax,  etc.  New  York:  Harper 
and  Brothers. 
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home,  where  the  book  leaves  him,  recovering  in 
body,  but  never  to  recover  the  real  health  of 
a strong  soul  again ; while  Mrs.  Vanderdecken 
44  still  lives  at  Holywell  Hall  in  great  honor  and 
nndiminished  wealth,  flourishing  like  a green  bay- 
tree,  except  that — poor  woman! — she  can  not 
fairly  be  likened  to  the  wicked.  She  is  not 
wicked,  only  weak.” 

The  story  is  very  simple.  There  is  no  intri- 
cate plot  to  be  unraveled.  There  is  bnt  one 
hair-breadth  escape.  There  are  no  passages  in 
which  you  turn  the  pages  in  haste  to  see  what 
new  catastrophe  will  follow  next.  It  is  a quiet 
story  of  heart  life,  but  a story  of  great  power. 
With  marvelous  art-touches  Miss  Mulock  (by 
which  name  the  literary  world  still  best  knows 
her)  has  preserved  the  characteristics  yet  noted 
the  changes  in  her  characters.  You  see  the  hair 
grow  gray.  Letty  Kenderdine  and  Mrs.  Van- 
derdecken, Julius  the  young  impetuous  lover, 
Julius  the  old  broken-down  soldier — the  same, 
yet  how  different!  Beneath  these  disguises  of 
the  outer  you  read  the  life  of  the  inner.  You 
see  for  yourself  their  identity.  The  moral  Of 
the  story  is  as  simple  as  its  plot,  but,  like  that 
of  real  life,  inwrought  into  the  fibre  of  the  stoiy, 
it  is  not  easy  to  be  separated  therefrom.  The 
book  is  one  worthy  to  be  put  into  eveiy  young 
woman’s  hands;  sure  to  enkindle  in  all  true 
hearts  a noble  womanly  ambition.  It  is  a bet- 
ter sermon  than  any  mere  didactic  one  could 
be ; its  moral,  more  powerful  because  it  imbues 
the  story,  is  not  appended  to  it.  Woman’s  king- 
dom is  love.  Her  noblest  ambition  is  a queenly 
supremacy  in  the  heart  She  who  abdicates  this 
true  throne  to  grasp  at  any  other  sceptre  dethrones 
herself.  It  is  better  to  love  and  suffer  than  not 
to  love  and  be  happy — if  an  unloving  heart  can 
ever  be  called  happy.  For  love  is  the  highest 
life.  This  is  the  meaning  of  this  last  and  per- 
haps best  story  from  the  pen  of  one  who  com- 
bines a careful  study  of  life  with  a rare  genius  in 
depicting  its  real  experiences,  and  who  renders 
charming  even  a very  simple  story  of  actual  life 
by  the  glow  of  a warm  and  loving  heart  with 
which  she  transfuses  it. 

The  remaining  stories  that  lie  on  oar  table 
tnust  make  room  for  new  books  with  no  other 
word  than  a mere  mention.  Sol  Smith’s  Rem- 
iniscences* do  not  occupy  a very  exalted  place  in 
literature.  But  he  who  provokes  a hearty  laugh 
does  humanity  real  good ; and  no  one  can  read 
these  disjecta  membra  without  a good  many 
hearty  laughs. 

Edward  Everett  Hale!  is,  it  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say,  one  of  the  best  short  stoiy  writers  in 
America.  His  Exaggerations  are  told  with  such 
a charming  naivetd,  and  his  Impossibilities  are  so 
exceedingly  natural,  and  he  utters,  in  a word,  the 
most  absurd  fictions  with  so  grave  a face,  that  it 
is  no  wonder  he  deceives  the  veiy  elect.  Since 
De  Foe’s  famous  Plague  of  London  there  has 
been  no  fiction  which  has  secured  such  universal 
credence  as  his  14  Man  without  a Country.” 


* Theatrical  Management  In  the  West  and  South  for 
Thirty  Y ears.  Interspersed  with  aoecdotical  Sketches. 
Autobiographically  given  by  8ol  Smith,  retired  Actor. 
New  York : Hamer  and  Brothers. 

t Of,  Yes,  and  Perhaps.  Four  Possibilities  and 
Six  Exaggerations,  with  some  Bits  of  Fact.  By  Ei>- 
waxd  E.  Hals.  Boston:  Tlcknor  and  Fields. 
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POETRY. 

While  Mr.  Longfellow  is  enjoying  himself 
among  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  or  in  the 
excitements  of  Paris  life,  his  latest  poem*  is  si- 
multaneously published  in  London,  Leipsic,  Paris, 
and  Boston — a curious  illustration  of  the  unity  of 
the  Republic  of  Letters  and  its  superiority  to  all 
national  lines.  To  our  fancy  Mr.  Longfellow’s 
Pegasus  drives  best  out  of  harness.  Ilis  power 
is  that  of  reading  the  subtle  likeness  of  things  to 
common  eyes  unlike,  and  that  of  a heart  which 
knows  how  to  utter  the  subtlest  and  deepest  ex- 
periences. But  he  has  never  developed  remark- 
able genius  in  the  analysis  of  character,  or  the 
portrayal  of  those  great  struggles  which  run  the 
plow-share  through  the  community  roughly  and 
turn  up  its  roots.  In  selecting,  therefore,  New 
England  life  in  the  days  of  the  Pilgrims  he  has 
chosen  a theme  not  peculiarly  adapted  to  his 
genius,  though  his  genius  renders  attractive  any 
theme.  We  doubt  whether  he  understands 
cither  the  furnace  heats  in  which  these  men  of 
steel  were  tempered,  or  the  war  that  made  it 
necessary  that  the  blade  should  be  so  unyielding 
and  so  keen.  The  characteristic  of  the  Puritan 
was  conscience.  His  defects — and  they  were 
great — were  those  of  a conscience  un tempered 
by  love.  The  key-note  to  Mr.  Longfellow’s 
character  as  a poet  is  a refined  taste,  and  a ten- 
der and  sympathizing  heart  that  revolts  against 
the  roughness  and  the  cruelty  of  rough  and  cruel 
times.  His  imagination,  too,  is  restive  under  the 
restraints  of  such  a theme.  It  will  not,  indeed, 
be  restrained  ; and  puts  into  the  mouths  of  John 
Endicott  and  old  Simon  Kempthorne  and  Edith 
the  Quakeress  similes  which  are  all  the  more  in- 
congruous for  their  very  beauty.  It  is  as  if  he 
should  put  pearls  upon  the  Quaker’s  bosom  and 
a diamond  ring  upon  the  Puritan’s  finger.  And 
yet  we  read  the  book  with  a consciousness  that 
he  has  attired  both  much  more  plainly  than  his 
luxuriant  imagination  would  choose  to  do.  We 
can  not  think,  on  the  whole,  that  he  has  really 
lifted  the  veil  that  hides  the  past,  or  let  us  into 
the  secrets  of  Puritan  life,  or  disclosed  by  a poet’s 
sympathy  its  true  experiences.  This  work  he  is 
not  the  one  to  do.  But,  if  he  has  not  done  this, 
he  has  made  his  simple  story  a thread  for  the 
utterance  of  thoughts  as  healthful  as  they  art 
beautiful ; and  as  a testimony  to  the  worth  of 
mercy  and  of  love,  in  contrast  with  mere  con- 
science, we  welcome  this  book  to  a high  place  in 
Christian  literature. 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

History  is  in  these  latter  days  made  so  fast 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  keep  pace  with  it. 
The  invasion  of  the  Crimeat  has  been  erased  from 
the  public  mind  by  events  of  so  much  greater  mo- 
ment that  it  has  already  been  almost  forgotten. 
The  noise  of  this  far-off  battle  on  the  shores  of 
the  Black  Sea  is  drowned  by  the  cannon  of  Ma- 
genta and  Solferino,  and  they  in  turn  by  the 
fiercer  conflicts  of  our  own  civil  war.  The  his- 
tory of  such  a campaign  can  not,  however,  be 
truly  written  while  it  rages.  The  muddy  waters 


• The  New  England  Tragedies.  By  Henry  Wads- 
worth Longfellow.  Boston : Ticknor  and  Fields. 

t The  Invasion  of  the  Crimea.  Its  Origin  and  an 
Account  of  its  Progress  Down  to  the  Death  of  Lord 
Raglan.  By  Alexander  William  Kinglake.  Vote. 
L and  II.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers.,, 


must  be  allowed  to  settle  before  the  truth  can  be 
discerned,  reflected  upon  their  face.  Mr.  Kino- 
lake  has  undertaken  to  incorporate  in  a stand- 
ard and  permanent  history  the  events  of  the 
Crimean  War,  heretofore  to  be  obtained  only 
from  evanescent  literature  and  in  unreliable 
forms.  Whoever  desires  to  understand  modem 
European  politics  must  know  something  of  this 
campaign ; and  prior  to  this  book  his  search  for 
knowledge  would  hav$  been  conducted,  it  must 
be  confessed,  under  serious  difficulties. 


History  trenches  on  biography,  and  it  is  never 
easy  to  draw  the  line  between  them.  Abbott’s 
Life  of  Napoleon  II If  is  in  reality  a history  of 
Europe  for  the  last  quarter  century.  For,  what- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  nephew  of  his  uncle, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  is  by  far  the  most  prom- 
inent if  not  the  most  influential  man  in  European 
politics ; and  there  is  scarcely  a single  problem 
on  the  political  chess-board  during  the  present 
era  that  he  has  not  aided  cither  to  solve  or  to 
complicate.  Mr.  Abbott  is  a Frenchman — not 
by  blood,  but  by  nature,  lie  is  a man  of  warm 
sympathies,  of  ardent  impulses,  capable  of  intense 
admiration  and  of  intense  loathing.  For  yeani 
he  has  made  French  history  and  French  charac- 
ter his  peculiar  study,  lie  lias  twice  visited 
France  during  the  last  sixteen  years,  and  person- 
ally examined  the  workings  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment. His  previous  Life  of  Napoleon  I.  gave 
him  an  admirable  introduction  to  Napoleon  III., 
and  the  reception  which  was  awarded  to  him  in- 
tensified his  already  intense  admiration  of  the 
family.  The  result  is  a thoroughly  Frenchman’s 
history  of  the  Emperor.  The  author  joins  heart- 
ily in  the  cry,  Vive  T Empcreur  l Doubtless 
there  are  spots  on  the  sun,  but  he  is  not  concern- 
ed in  observing  them,  (in  the  whole  he  is  as- 
sured that  44  the  empire  is  peace  that  it  is  the 
Napoleons  who  have  given  France  her  stability 
and  prosperity ; that  the  overthrow  of  the  Em- 
peror w'ould  reinstate  anarchy  ; and  that,  w'hat- 
ever  minor  defects  of  administration  may  exist, 
France  possesses  on  the  whole  an  admirable  gov- 
ernment, not  exactly  republican  indeed,  hut  one 
far  better  fitted  to  the  character  and  condition  of 
her  people.  To  the  advocacy  of  this  view  he 
brings  all  the  results  of  twenty-five  years’  ac- 
quaintance with  French  history  and  literature, 
and  four  years  of  special  investigation  of  the  ca- 
reer of  Napoleon  III.,  fused  and  magnetized  by 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  pens  which  any  Amer- 
ican historian  wields.  No  man  can  doubt  the 
eloquence,  the  ability,  the  power,  or  the  honesty 
of  the  advocate.  He  will  materially  modify,  we 
fancy,  the  judgment  of  the  impartial  reader  con- 
cerning the  subject  of  his  biography.  But  he 
will  not  secure  the  judgment  for  which  he  pleads. 


Theodore  iRviNot  and  Arthur  HelpsJ 
cover  somewhat  the  same  j>eriod  of  history. 

• The  History  of  Napoleon  in.,  Emperor  of  the 
French.  Including  a brief  Narrative  of  all  the  moat 
Important  Events  which  have  occurred  in  Europe  since 
the  Fall  of  Napoleon  I.  to  the  present  Time.  By  John 
S.  C.  Abbott.  Boston : B.  B.  Russell. 

t The  Conquest  of  Florida  by  Hernando  de  Soto. 
By  Theodore  Irving.  New  York:  George  P.  Putnam 
and  Son. 

t The  Spanish  Conquest  in  America,  and  its  Relation 
to  the  History  of  Slavery  and  to  the  Government  of 
Colonies.  By  Arthur  Hrlfs.  New  York:  Harper 
and  Brothers.  * 
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Tbe  latter,  in  the  fourth  volume,  now  before  us, 
finishes  what  must  be  regarded  as  the  standard 
history  of  an  era  of  which  hitherto  little  or  no- 
thing has  been  known.  The  contrast  between 
the  civilization  of  North  and  South  America,  be- 
tween the  Republic  of  the  United  States  and  that 
of  Mexico,  can  only  be  understood  by  him  who 
traces  their  history  back  to  the  days  of  their 
founders.  The  strong  purpose  to  bo  impartial 
has  led  Mr.  Helps  to  dignify  some  very  bad  men 
and  some  very  infamous  deeds  with  very  honor- 
able titles.  But  the  temptation  to  excess  in  the 
other  direction  was  very  strong,  and  was  very 
wisely  resisted. 

Many  circumstances  have  conspired  to  invest 
tbe  life  of  General  Grant  with  peculiar  interest : 
the  romance  of  his  career  who  from  so  humble 
a birth  has  risen  to  so  exalted  a station ; the  per- 
sonal enthusiasm  which  a naturally  military  na- 
tion feels  for  its  great  military  chieftain ; the  pe- 
culiar affection  which  an  immense  though  now 
disbanded  army  feels  for  the  leader  who  gave  to 
it  its  victories ; the  patriotic  regard  which  Amer- 
icans possess  for  one  whom  they  esteem  in  some 
measure  the  restorer  of  the  Republic ; and  the 
general  desire  of  every  man  to  know  something  j 
of  the  silent  actor  who  is  to  be  the  Republic's  j 
Chief  Executive  for  the  next  four  yearn,  and  to  j 
whom  so  many  look  in  hope  for  a policy  that 
shall  heal  the  wounds  of  war,  already  kept  open  j 
too  long ; all  these  considerations  conspire  to  whet 
the  public  appetite  for  lives  of  General  Grant.  I 
From  the  score  or  so  of  biographies  which  hare 
been  Issued  in  compliance  with  the  universal  I 
demand  we  select  two  as  likely  to  be  meas-  j 
nrably  permanent,  and  as  valuable  because  they 
represent  two  different  phases  of  his  life  and  char- 
acter. 

Bade  Ac’s  Life*  is,  as  its  title  indicates,  a 
purely  military  history.  Iu  this  aspect  it  is  not  | 
only  the  best,  it  may  be  almost  said  to  be  the 
only  one.  The  author,  the  aid-de-camp  of  Gen-  ! 
era!  Grant,  and  his  constant  companion,  having 
free  access  not  only  to  all  his  official  reports,  but 
also  to  much  of  his  private  correspondence ; 
knowing,  by  the  necessity  of  his  position,  the 
nature  of  the  General’s  plans  and  purposes  more 
intimately  than  any  other  person  ; generally  wit- 
nessing with  his  own  eye  the  movements  which 
he  has  described;  and  subsequently  obtaining, 
through  the  War  Department,  free  access  to  the 
Confederate  reports;  has  not  only  enjoyed  re- 
markable facilities  for  his  work,  but  appears  to 
have  faithfully  availed  himself  of  them.  His  Life 
introduces  General  Grant  a brigadier- general. 
It  drops  the  curtain,  or  proposes  so  to  do,  at  the 
surrender  of  General  Lee  at  Appomattox  Court 
Honse.  It  thus  affords  what  is  not  a complete, 
bat  i3  by  far  the  most  authoritative,  history  of 
the  rebellion  in  its  military  aspects.  The  book  is 
finely  issued,  and  the  maps  and  plans  are  of  im- 
measurably greater  value  for  a real  understand- 
ing of  the  military  movements  than  the  absurd 
melange  of  soldiers,  cannon,  and  horses,  in  all 
manner  of  inconceivable  melodramatic  attitudes, 
which  usually  disfigure,  under  the  poor  pretense 
of  illustrating,  military  biographies. 

• Military  History  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant  From  April, 
1SS1,  to  April,  1865.  By  Adam  Badeau,  Colonel  and 
Ald-de-Camp  to  the  General-in-Cbie£  Vol.  1.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  and  Co. 


! But  the  life  of  General  Grant  is  more  than  the 
record  of  a military  career.  It  is  a magnificent 
illustration  of  the  power  and  worth  of  the  sub- 
stantial but  unshowy  qualities  of  earnest  purpose, 
decision,  and  independence  of  character,  and  pa- 
tient and  invincible  perseverance,  lmjietiious 
j Americans  need  such  a lesson.  Young  men, 
anxious  to  leap  into  success  without  earning  it, 
grumbling  at  a world  that  does  not  appreciate 
them,  dazzled  by  the  show  of  a false  and  quickly 
fading  greatness,  can  not  read  the  life  of  this  quiet 
doer  of  great  deeds  without  feeling  the  inspiration 
of  a new  and  a nobler  ambition.  It  is  the  most 
healthful  of  stories  to  read ; the  best  possible  an- 
tidote to  the  miserable  spirit  of  romancing  w'hich 
sets  the  young  to  searching  for  some  Aladdin's 
lamp  that  shall  raise  them  a palace  in  a night, 
instead  of  stimulating  them  to  dig  with  their  own 
hands  its  foundations  and  rear  with  patient  and 
persevering  labor  its  walls.  This  aspect  of  Gen- 
eral Grant’s  life  has  been  seized  and  well  present- 
ed by  Mr.  Richardson,*  the  war  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Tribune;  much  of  the  time  with 
General  Grant,  more  on  the  look-out  for  incidents 
and  anecdotes,  which  are  always  read  with  avid- 
ity, than  for  great  plans  and  policies,  which,  if 
known,  could  not  be  disclosed.  Mr.  Richardson, 
by  the  vividness  of  his  descriptions,  takes  us  with 
him  into  the  campaign  and  permits  us  to  share 
the  hospitalities  of  his  hero’s  tent.  He  does 
something  toward  lifting  the  veil  that  hides  ev- 
ery public  man  from  the  real  knowledge  of  the 
public,  and  if. he  gives  us  little  new  information 
concerning  Grant’s  campaigns,  gives  us  a good 
deal  that  is  new  concerning  Grant  himself.  His 
book,  written  in  the  easy  but  not  always  elegant 
style  of  a newspaper  correspondent,  is  always 
readable,  though  rarely  eloquent.  He  rightly 
terms  it  a personal  history,  and  well  maintains 
his  right  to  the  title.  Those  who  wish  to  know 
accurately  what  General  Grant  has  done  will  do 
w'ell  to  obtain  Badeau’s  Military  History.  Those 
who  desire  to  know  what  General  Grant  is  will 
find  an  admirable  portraiture  in  that  of  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson’s. 

THEOLOGICAL  AND  RELIGIOUS. 

The  year  1868  opens  almost  a new  era  in 
American  history.  In  certain  quarters  an  out- 
cry against  the  increasing  immigration  to  our 
shores  has  been  popular.  Men  forget  that  our 
multiplied  railroads  are  largely  due  to  the  Irish, 
and  a considerable  proportion  of  our  cultivated 
Western  farms  to  the  German.  Hitherto,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  confessed  that  immigration  has 
added  chiefly  to  our  material  resources.  Yet 
ever  since  the  advent  of  Jenny  land  America 
has  been  permitted  to  welcome  the  ablest  mu- 
sical artists  of  the  Old  World,  and  it  now  begins 
to  receive  accretions  to  its  literary  circles.  One 
of  the  most  popular  preachers  of  New  York  city 
is  an  Irish  immigrant  from  Dublin — Dr.  John 
Hall.  The  lecturer-elect  on  history  in  the  Cor- 
nell University  is  an  English  immigrant  from 
Oxford — Professor  Goldwin  £mith.  And  the 
newly-installed  President  of  Princeton  College 
is  a freshly-arrived  immigrant  from  Belfast. 
His  coming  is  fittingly  accompanied  by  a new 

* A Personal  History  of  Ulysses  8.  Grant  Illustra- 
ted. With  a Portrait  and  Sketch  of  8cbnyler  Colfax. 
By  Alkxbt  D.  RicHABDaox.  Hartford:  American 
: Publishing  Company. 
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American  edition  of  his  works.*  Themselves 
the  fruit  of  hard  study  arid  intense  thought,  they 
require  intense  thought  and  hard  study  to  master 
them.  But  they  are  well  worth  it.  They  form 
an  admirable  introduction  to  America  of  one 
whom  we  are  rejoiced  to  welcome  as  henceforth 
an  American ; while  we  return  to  the  mother 
country  our  hearty  thanks  for  sending  us  in  him 
one  of  the  ablest  modern  representatives  of  the 
so-called  evangelical  school  of  philosophic  theol- 
ugy-  * 

The  growing  controversy  between  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic  lends  peculiar  interest  to 
Mokhler’s  Symbolism^  To  the  reader  un- 
versed in  theological  lore  it  may  be  necessary  to 
say  that  Symbol  is  the  theologic  phrase  for  creed 
or  confession  of  faith,  and  Moehler’s  Symbolism 
is  neither  a treatise  on  Ritualism  nor  on  Scripture 
types,  but  by  far  the  ablest,  as  it  is  by  far  the 
fairest,  Roman  Catholic  exposition  of  the  doc- 
trinal differences  between  these  two  great 
Churches.  Those  who  will  be  least  ready  to 
accept  his  conclusions  will  be  most  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge the  value  of  his  contribution  to  theo- 
logical literature,  and  to  honor  the  Christian 
spirit  in  which  he  has  written. 

Mr.  Albert  B arnesJ  is,  if  not  the  most  schol- 
arly, certainly  the  most  successful  commentator 
on  the  Scriptures.  There  is  no  man  of  ancient 
or  modem  times  who  has  done  so  much  to  inter- 
pret the  Scriptures  to  the  popular  mind.  His 
own  mental  characteristics  fit  him  peculiarly  for 
this  which  has  been  Iris  life-work.  His  moderate 
views  in  theology  give  offense  to  none  but  ex- 
tremists; and  his  interpretations  of  Scripture, 
free  for  the  most  part  from  party  prejudice  or 
from  pet  theories  of  his  own,  may  be  aptly  char- 
acterized by  the  term  common-sense.  No  man 
has  rivaled  him  in  his  peculiar  department  And 
to  those  who  esteem  the  Bible  the  Word  of  God 
the  elucidation  and  practical  application  to  daily 
life  of  its  meaning  will  appear  to  be  one  of  the 
best  services  which  a Christian  scholar  can  ren- 
der to  his  fellow-men.  It  is  said  that  already 
half  a million  of  volumes  of  his  commentaries 
have  been  issued  in  this  country,  and  as  many 
more  in  Great  Britain ; while  portions  of  them 
have  been  translated  into  Welsh,  French,  Chi- 
nese, and  the  languages  of  India.  We  hope  for 
this  work — the  first  volume  of  which  only  is  yet 
issued — a success  as  marked  and  a welcome  as 
warm  as  that  which  has  been  accorded  to  its  pre- 
decessors. 


There  can  be  no  question  that  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  is  the  greatest  of  living  American  or- 
ators. § For  over  twenty  years  his  church  in 

• The  Divine  Government.  Typical  Forms  and  S pe- 
dal Ends  in  Creation.  The  Intuitions  of  the  Mind. 
Defense  of  Fundamental  Truth.  By  James  M*Cosn. 
D.D.  Four  vols.  New  York:  Robert  Carter  and 
Brothers. 

t Symbolism,  or  Exposition  of  the  Doctrinal  Differ- 
ences between  Catholics  and  Protestants.  By  Jonx 
Adam  Morhlrr,  D.D.  New  York : The  Catholic  Pub- 
lication House. 

t Notes,  Critical,  Explanatory,  and  Practical,  on  the 
Book  of  Psalms.  By  Albert  Barnes.  In  three  vols. 
VoL  I.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers, 

f Sermons  by  Hexry  Ward  Beecher,  Plymouth 
Church,  Brooklyn.  Selected  from  published  and  un- 
published Discourses,  and  revised  by  their  Author. 
In  two  volumes.  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 


L 

Brooklyn  has  been  crowded  to  excess  every  Sab— 
bath.  His  prayer  - meeting  audiences  would 
awaken  the  envy  of  any  ordinary  clergyman. 
His  sermons  have  been  eagerly  caught  up  and  re- 
peated by  the  daily  press.  His  services  are  al- 
ways in  demand  on  the  platform.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  is  44  a card’’  that  always  draws.  His 
political  utterances  are  looked  for  with  an  inter- 
est only  second  to  that  which  attaches  to  his 
speech  on  ethical  subjects.  His  power  is  cosmo- 
politan. His  orations  in  Great  Britain  did  more 
than  any  other  one  thing  to  revolutionize  public 
sentiment  there.  His  pen  is  only  less  powerful 
than  his  voice.  For  a few  months,  assuming 
editorial  charge  of  a politico-religious  newspaper, 
his  editorials  proved  him  a giant  in  the  editorial 
as  in  the  ministerial  desk.  His  humorous  dash- 
es in  the  New  York  Ledger  rnn  the  round  of  the 
daily  press.  He  writes  a novel,  and  all  America 
watches  curious  to  see  what  he  will  make  of 
44  Norwood.”  And  alike  as  editor  of  an  agricul- 
tural paper  in  Indiana,  and  of  a religious  paper 
in  New  York,  alike  on  the  platform  and  in  the 
press,  alike  in  politics,  art,  and  religion,  in  phi- 
losophy, theology,  ethics,  and  romance,  he  proves 
himself  among  the  most  popular  of  writers  and 
speakers  in  America. 

But  it  is  not  doubtful  that  Mr.  Beecher’s  final 
reputation  will  be  built  upon  his  voice  rather 
than  upon  his  pen,  upon  his  sermons  rather  than 
upon  his  humorous  effusions  or  his  political  ef- 
forts. To  see  him  at  his  best  one  must  hear  him 
in  his  own  pulpit  and  among  his  own  people. 
He  is  never  greatest  on  great  occasions.  He  al- 
ways does  best  what  he  does  without  effort.  All 
that  he  says  and  writes  is  really  sermon.  44  Did 
you  ever  hear  me  preach  ?”  said  Coleridge.  44 1 
n-n-never  heard  you  d-d-do  any  thing  else,”  re- 
plied stuttering  Lamb.  We  might  almost  say 
the  same  thing  of  Mr.  Beecher.  His  humor  is 
not  broader  in  the  Ledger  than  it  is  in  his  own 
pulpit.  His  lectures  are  sermons  with  life  for  a 
text.  His  political  addresses  always  discuss  the 
moral  aspects  of  the  canvass,  and  address  them- 
selves chiefly  to  the  moral  sense.  His  novel  is  a 
slender  thread  of  story  on  which  to  hang  a very 
beautiful  array  of  moralizing  pearls.  And  we 
venture  to  predict  that  his  promised  44  Life  of 
Christ”  will  be  far  more  a development  of  the 
philosophy  of  Christianity  than  a dramatic  or 
even  historic  narrative  of  the  earthly  life  of  its 
Author.  The  sermons  of  Mr.  Beecher  consti- 
tute his  best  work.  By  them  posterity  will  judge 
him. 

It  is  Mr.  Beecher’s  misfortune  to  hate  literary 
labor.  He  is  never  painstaking.  There  is  not  a 
busier  man  in  America.  But  he  is  constitution- 
ally opposed  to  hard  work.  He  works,  but  be- 
cause to  his  abounding  life  it  is  easy  to  work, 
hard  only  to  be  idle.  He  does  every  thing  ex- 
temporaneously. He  writes  his  sermons  always 
at  a white  heat;  almost  always  at  a single  sitting; 
writes,  not  as  most  ministers,  that  he  may  be 
sure  he  has  something  so  to  say,  but  that  he 
may  guard  against  the  danger  of  having  too  much. 
He  never  stops  to  pick  up  mistakes.  He  dreads 
to  revise,  recast,  correct.  If  he  has  not  done 
the  right  thing  yesterday,  he  prefers  to  do  some 
other  right  thing  to-morrow.  This  is  admirable 
philosophy.  But  the  consequence  is  that  until 
now  he  has  never  issued  any  thing  from  the  press 
worthy  of  his  name.  Some  admirers  have  caught 
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up  pungent  sayings  and  given  them  to  the  public 
in  “ Life  Thoughts”  and  similar  fragmentary  pub- 
lications. His  sermons  have  been  taken  down 
by  short-hand  and  given  forth  without  revision 
or  correction — with  all  the  imperfections  of  heat- 
ed discourse,  and  none  of  that  interpretation 
which  his  inimitable  voice  and  manner  afford. 
Meantime  there  was  danger  that  his  influence 
would  die  with  him,  and  that  his  name  would 
remain,  like  that  of  Whitefield,  the  name  of  a 
brilliant  rocket  shot  across  the  sky  and  then  gone 
out  forever.  Mr.  Beecher  has  at  length,  how- 
ever, yielded  to  the  importunities  of  his  friends. 
Kept  to  his  work,  we  know  not  by  what  assidu- 
ous endeavors,  and  aided  in  it  by  a friend  who 
acknowledges  his  appreciation  and  personal  in- 
debtedness to  Mr.  Beecher  in  an  introductory 
note,  he  has  at  length  given  to  the  public  and  to 
posterity,  in  the  two  handsome  volumes  which 
lie  before  us,  forty-six  characteristic  sermons, 
which  he  has  carefully  revised,  and  by  which  he 
is  willing  to  be  judged.  They  constitute  the  only 
official  and  authoritative  exposition  of  his  philos- 
ophy and  his  methods. 

These  sermons  are  selected  from  over  five  hun- 
dred published  and  unpublished  discourses.  Some 
of  them  have  never  before  been  printed.  Others 
are  substantially  rewritten.  Others  are  material- 
ly modified.  They  are  not  theological,  though 
there  are  theological  discussions  among  them. 
They  give  a fair  portraiture  of  the  authors 
preaching ; illustrate  his  most  common  and  most 
popular  methods;  appeal,  as  he  does,  with  al- 
most equal  power  to  every  faculty;  address  in 
tom  the  reason,  the  imagination,  the  fancy,  and 
the  affections ; and  always,  though  by  different 
routes,  reach  the  heart.  They  will  interpret  to 
many  a young  minister  the  secret  of  true  success ; 
not  only  because  in  one  or  two  autobiographical 
discourses  Mr.  Beecher  uncovers  his  heart  and 
lets  us  look  therein,  but  because  in  them  all  he 
displays  the  customary  methods  of  the  most  pop- 
ular modem  preachers.  They  will  be  esteemed 
by  every  student  of  theological  philosophy  as  the 
authentic  exposition  of  the  views  of  one  who  has 
done  more  to  modify  modem  theology — at  least 
in  his  own  denomination — than  any  other  man 
since  the  days  of  Edwards.  For  Mr.  Beecher  is 
essentially  a metaphysician.  He  believes,  with 
Rufus  Choate,  that 4 4 it’s  a great  mistake  to  think 
any  thing  too  profound  or  rich  for  a popular  aud- 
ience.” The  profoundest  problems  of  modem 
philosophy  form  the  topics  of  his  most  popular 
and  powerful  sermons ; but  always  presented,  as 
Jesus  always  presented  the  like  topics,  in  44  anec- 
dote, or  sparkling  truism,  or  telling  illustration, 
or  stinging  epithet;  always  in  some  concrete 
form,  never  in  a logical,  abstract,  syllogistic 
ahape.  ” Above  all,  these  sermons  will  be  warmly 
esteemed  by  many  a Christian  who  will  find  in 
these  pages  the  wants  of  his  heart  appreciated  by 
an  exquisite  sympathy  and  fed  by  one  whose  un- 
recognized wealth  of  heart  is  greater  even  than 
his  recognized  genius.  The  richest  of  these  ser- 
mons, the  richest  of  all  Mr.  Beecher’s  sermons — 
as  all  will  agree  who  have  been  attendants  on  his 
ministry — are  not  those  that  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  intellect,  bat  those  that  deal  with  the 
subtler  problems  of  the  heart.  And  while  no 
student  can  rise  from  the  perusal  of  such  dis- 
courses as  that  on  “The  Divinity  of  Christ,” 
44  The  Second  Incarnation  of  Christ,”  or  44  The 


State  of  Christianity  To-day,  ” without  a profound 
admiration  for  the  philosophic  breadth  and  in- 
sight they  display,  no  man  can  rise  from  reading 
such  sermons  as  those  on  44  The  Sepulchre  in  the 
Garden,”  44  The  Blind  Restored  to  Sight,”  44  The 
Lilies  of  the  Field,”  “The  Ministration  of  Suf- 
fering,” or  44  A Conversation  about  Christ,”  with- 
out profound  affection  for  the  one  whose  warm 
heart  pulsates  through  these  disclosures  of  Chris- 
tian experience,  and  profound  gratitude  to  him 
for  the  inspiration  they  afford.  For  this,  after 
all,  is  the  power  of  Mr.  Beecher,  that  no  one 
ever  goes  from  his  church  empty  away.  This 
must  be  the  power  of  any  pulpit.  Not  by  the 
symmetry  with  which  the  table  is  set,  not  by  the 
flowers  that  garnish  it,  but  by  the  food  that  is  upon 
it,  the  meal  must  be  j udged.  W e predict  for  these 
volumes  not  only  a present  extensive  popularity, 
but  a permanent  place  in  American  literature. 


Rev.  W.  H.  Furness  is  always  a suggestive 
writer,  and  his  little  book,*  whose  title  is  too  long 
for  its  size,  follows  out  a new  line  of  thought,  and 
is  not  less  valuable  for  its  indirect  influence  in 
leading  the  reader  to  a better  appreciation  of 
Scripture  than  for  its  direct  influence  in  meeting 
some  of  the  skeptical  tendencies  of  the  age.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Dr.  Kip’s  book,t  which 
draws  attention  to  facts  and  events  in  Scripture 
which  the  cursory  reading  it  generally  receives 
fails  to  observe.  George  Jones’s  larger  work,J 
companion  to  a previous  volume  of  like  charac- 
ter on  the  New  Testament,  is  better  in  design 
than  in  execution.  He  endeavors  to  take  Bible 
scenes  and  Bible  characters  out  of  that  mystic 
land  in  which  our  reverential  fancy  places  them ; 
but  his  learning  is  ill-digested,  and  he  constant- 
ly carries  his  readers  away  from  the  thread  of 
his  narrative  by  quotations  which  should  be  con- 
fined to  notes  or  an  appendix,  and  by  digressions 
from  which  they  return  to  the  main  road  with 
difficulty. 

Mr.  Greeley’s  Recollections  of  a Bust/  Life 
(Ford  and  Co.,  Hartford)  are  already  familiar  to 
the  public,  not  only  through  the  columns  of  the 
New  York  Ledger , but  through  those  of  other 
journals,  into  which  many  of  his  chapters  were 
copied.  He  is  the  accredited  author  of  the  say- 
ing that 44  No  man  can  succeed  in  New  York  who 
is  not  able  and  willing  to  do  two  days*  work  in 
one.”  His  Recollections  are  a sufficient  attesta- 
tion that  he  has  practiced  on  his  own  motto. 

The  Eminent  Women  of  the  Age  (S.  M.  Betts 
and  Co.,  Hartford)  is  a remarkable  book  chiefly 
for  the  method  Of  its  composition.  It  is  a sort 
of  mutual  admiration  gallery,  in  which  a number 
of  eminent  men  and  women  have  combined  to 
paint  the  portraits  of  their  friends,  so  that  each 
one  has  sat  for  her  portrait  to  an  appreciative 
artist.  Such  photograph  albums,  where  a great 
company  of  outline  profiles  are  gathered  in  a 
single  volume,  are  increasingly  popular. 


• The  Unconscious  Trnth  of  the  Fonr  Gospels.  By 
W.  H.  Fubmzss.  Philadelphia : J.  B.  Lippincott  ana 
Co. 

t The  Unnoticed  Things  of  Scripture.  By  the  Bight 
Bev.  Willi  a.m  Ktr,  D.D.t  Bishop  of  California.  New 
York  and  San  Francisco ; A.  Roman  and  Co. 

t Life  Scenes  from  the  ©id  Testament.  By  Rev. 
George  Jones,  M.A.  Philadelphia:  J.  C.  Qarrigues 
and  Co. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  29th  of  October, 
four  days  previous  to  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion, the  canvass  for  which  has  to  A great  extent 
occupied  the  public  mind  during  the  month. 
Long  before  these  pages  are  read  the  result  of 
the  election  will  be  decided. 

It  was  conceded  on  both  sides  that  the  issue 
of  the  State  elections  to  be  held  on  the  13th  of 
October  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Ne- 
braska would  give  important  indications  of  the 
vote  for  the  Presidency.  Each  party  professed 
perfect  confidence  in  its  ability  to  carry  at  least 
three  of  these  four  States.  The  Republicans  suc- 
ceeded in  all,  though  by  small  majorities.  In 
Pennsylvania  General  Hartranft,  the  Republican 
candidate  for  Auditor-General,  the  leading  of- 
fice now  voted  for,  received  a majority  of  not  quite 
10,000,  in  a total  vote  of  about  653,000.  The 
Legislature  is  Republican  by  a decided  majority 
in  both  Houses,  which  insures  a United  States 
Senator  of  that  party  in  place  of  Mr.  Buckalew, 
whose  term  of  office  will  soon  close.  There  are 
one  or  two  seats  in  the  House  which  will  be  con- 
tested; but  the  Democrats  will  probably  gain 
three  or  four  members. — In  Indiana  the  contest 
was  still  more  close.  Mr.  Baker,  the  Republican 
candidate  for  Governor,  having  only  about  1 000 
majority  over  Mr.  Hendricks,  now  United  States 
Senator  from  that  State. — In  Ohio  the  Republican 
majority  was  a little  more  than  17,000.  In  A7e- 
braska  "the  Republican  majority  was  about  2500. 
Last  year  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  were  earned 
by  the  Democrats  by  very  small  majorities.  The 
Republicans  this  year  carry  them  by  majorities 
greatly  less  than  those  which  they  received  in 
1864. — In  West  Virginia  the  election  took  place 
on  the  22d  of  October.  The  official  returns  are 
not  complete,  but  the  Republicans  have  probably 
a majority  of  about  5000. — In  all  these  States 
each  party  charges  that  enormous  frauds  were 
committed  by  the  other.  It  is  certain  that  the 
number  of  persons  naturalized  in  view  of  the 
coming  election  is  large  beyond  all  precedent. 
In  the  city  of  New  York  alone  the  number  nat- 
uralized within  a few  weeks  is  nearly  30,000  ; 
and  it  is  clear  that  in  some  of  the  Courts  certifi- 
cates of  naturalization  were  granted  without  due 
investigation.  It  appears  that  many  of  these 
certificates,  duly  signed  and  sealed,  were  made 
out,  leaving  blanks  for  the  names  of  the  appli- 
cant and  his  voucher ; and  that  these  papers  were 
sold  in  beer  cellars  for  a mere  nominal  sum  to 
any  one  who  applied,  upon  assurance  that  they 
should  be  used  for  the  Democratic  party.  One 
agent,  who  has  been  arrested,  boasted  that  he 
had  disposed  of  5000  of  these  fraudulent  certifi- 
cates. It  is  understood  upon  all  hands  that  a 
very  large  majority  of  the  newly-naturalized  cit- 
izens will  cast  their  votes  for  the  Democratic 
candidates. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  elections  of  Octo- 
ber 13  w'as  a general  conviction  that  the  defeat 
of  Seymour  and  Blair  w'as  inevitable.  A strong 
effort  was  made  to  induce  them  to  withdraw,  in 
order  that  other  names  might  be  substituted.  It 
was  said  that  Mr.  Blair’s  Brodhead  letter  had 
done  great  injury  to  the  cause.  The  intent  evi- 


dently was  to  present  Chief-Justice  Chase  as  the 
candidate  for  the  Presidency.  Brief  reflection, 
however,  convinced  the  leadera  of  the  party  that 
any  change  of  candidates  at  so  late  a day  would 
insure  inevitable  defeat. 

Mr.  Seymour  was  induced  to  enter  personal- 
ly into  the  canvass,  especially  in  those  Western 
States  which  are  considered  at  all  doubtful,  and 
upon  whose  vote  th^  result  of  the  election  will 
depend.  His  speeches  at  different  points  were 
essentially  the  same.  In  foim  and  manner  they 
were  courteous  and  dignified.  The  leading  point 
in  all  was  one.  entirely  new  in  the  canvass.  It 
was  an  attack  upon  the  financial  policy  of  the 
Republican  party,  so  far  as  it  is  embodied  in  the 
National  Banking  Law\  He  affirmed,  in  sub- 
stance, that  this  system,  wrong  in  itself,  and  to 
which  he  had  interposed  his  veto  as  Governor 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  was  also  unfairly  car- 
ried out  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  East  and 
the  great  detriment  of  the  West.  He  said: 
“The  people  of  New  York  had  a great  many 
bonds ; New  England  had  many  bonds.  The 
East  made  a great  deal  of  money  out  of  the  war. 
You  made  some,  but  not  as  much.  When  this 
privilege”  [that  of  issuing  currency  upon  the  se- 
curity of  national  bonds]  “was  given  out,  they 
should  have  said,  4 Here  arc  all  the  great  States 
of  the  West,  which  want  currency  because  they 
do  business  with  it,  and  they  shall  have  it  accord- 
ing to  the  rule  of  proj>ortion.  ” If  this  rule  was 
departed  from,  according  to  Mr.  Seymour,  it 
should  have  been  in  favor  of  the  West,  because 
there  business  is  done  with  currency,  whereas  at 
the  East  it  is  conducted  mainly  by  means  of 
checks.  Illinois  needed  more  currency  than 
Massachusetts  in  proportion  to  population;  but 
in  fact  Massachusetts  had  $57,060,000,  vs  Idle  Il- 
linois, with  twice  the  population,  had  only  $10,- 
000,000.  The  result  was  that  the  people  of  the 
West  had  to  borrow  from  the  East  at  a heavy 
rate  of  interest,  and  thus  the  West  has  “to  pay 
10  or  12  per  cent,  interest,  when  in  New  York  it 
is  5 or  G per  cent.”  Other  topics  were  introduced 
into  the  several  speeches  of  Mr.  Seymour.  The 
Reconstruction  measures  were  declared  to  be 
wholly  wrong  in  principle,  and  ineffectual  in 
practice.  The  introduction  of  Senators  in  Con- 
gress from  Southern  States  who  did  not  fairly 
represent  any  constituency  was  a wrong,  for,  by 
way  of  example,  “Two  men  sitting  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  from  the  State  of  Flori- 
da— one  who  went  from  the  State  of  New  York 
an  unknown  man,  the  other  from  some  quarter 
who  does  not  represent  the  white  people  of  that 
State — not  represent  the  negroes,  because  they 
do  not  know  that  there  is  a Senate — cast  the 
same  vote  as  the  Senators  from  the  great  central 
States.” — In  one  of  his  earlier  speeches,  by  way 
of  answering  the  objections  raised  against  Mr. 
Blair’s  Brodhead  letter,  Mr.  Seymour  said  that 
there  could  be  no  ground  of  alarm,  since  if  he 
and  Mr.  Blair  w ere  elected,  they  would  really  be 
wholly  devoid  of  power,  the  Republicans  having 
a majority  in  Congress  and  the  control  of  the 
army. 

Mr.  Blair  also  has  made  several  speeches,  the 
general  tone  of  which  is  widely  different  from 
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those  of  Mr.  Seymour.  Perhaps  the  most  sig- 
nificant of  these  was  delivered  at  New  York  on 
the  28th  of  October.  He  said  that  the  44  Radi- 
cal fanatics  had  devised  infinitely  worse  treat- 
ment for  the  South  than  the  British  oppressors 

of  Ireland  had  ever  invented they  had  put 

the  people  of  the  South  under  tht  heel  of  their 
negroes.  ’*  He  reaffirmed  what  he  had  elsewhere 
said,  that  the  Reconstruction  Acts  were  uncon- 
stitutional, and  therefore  null  and  void.  The 
Constitution  gave  no  authority  to  establish  mili- 
tary despotisms  to  take  the  place  of  civil  Govern- 
ments at  the  South.  The  gist  of  these  Acts  was 
to  disfranchise  300,000  white  men  of  the  South, 
and  confer  the  right  of  suffrage  upon  the  ne- 
groes, “ thus  giving  to  the  negroes  the  entire  con- 
trol of  the  Southern  States.*1  This  disfranchise- 
ment, Mr.  Blair  averred,  was  of  the  nature  of  a 
bill  of  attainder,  and  could  only  be  made  after  a 
fair  legal  trial.  He  illustrated  the  point  by  a 
reference  to  the  case  of  the  late  Vice-President 
of  the  Confederacy.  * Mr.  Stephens,  in  the  Geor- 
gia Convention,  made  the  most  able  speech  ever 
delivered  in  favor  of  the  Union.  But  the  Con- 
vention was  overawed  by  men  armed  with  weap- 
ons seized  by  permission  of  the  Government  from 
the  arsenals  of  the  United  States.  Government 
failed  to  protect  Mr.  Stephens,  and  consequently 
had  no  claim  to  his  allegiance ; and  therefore  no 
jury  could  ever  convict  him  of  treason  against 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Blair  was  quite  willing 
that  the  Government  should  prosecute,  and,  if  I 
found  guilty,  punish,  any  man  who  was  danger- 
ous to  the  Republic.  There  was  one  man  whose 
prosecution  he  would  like  to  undertake.  That 
man  was  Mr.  Stanton,  late  Secretary  of  War. 
He,  as  Mr.  Blair  affirmed,  encouraged  Mr.  A. 
G.  Brown,  then  Senator  from  Mississippi,  to  go 
home  and  make  war  upon  the  Union.  44  After 
the  war  was  ended,”  continued  Mr.  Blair,  44  Alex- 
ander H.  Stephens  fell  into  the  hands  of  our 
forces,  and  was  delivered  over  by  Mr.  Stanton, 
and  was  by  him  thrust  into  Fort  Warren  in  Bos- 
ton Harbor;  and  I would  like  to  have  a verdict 
of  a jury  to  show  on  which  side  of  the  door  stood 
the  traitor  when  Stanton  turned  the  key  on  Ste- 
phens.” Mr.  Blair  then  went  on  to  speak  of  the 
affirmation  which  had  been  made  that  General 
Grant  “had  no  policy.*’  “1  know  him  a heap 
better  than  that,”  said  Mr.  Blair;  44 he  has  a 
policy.  His  policy  is  to  reach  supreme  dictato- 
rial power  in  this  country.  If  you  think  he  has 
no  policy  you  are  dreadfully  mistaken  about  him. 
It  is  mighty  bad  policy  on  our  part  to  think  he 
has  no  policy,”  and  so  on,  the  purport  of  all  be- 
ing that  General  Grant,  if  elected,  would  never 
leave  the  Presidential  Chair  so  long  as  he  lived, 
but  would  establish  a permanent  military  despot- , 
ism. — This  speech,  of  which  we  have  given  mere 
abstracts  of  some  of  the  leading  points,  was  de- 
livered within  Tammany  Hall,  Mr.  Blair  closing 
it  rather  abruptly  for  the  reason  that  he  had  of 
late  over-exerted  himself  in  speaking  in  the  open 
air.  He  soon  appeared  at  a stand  out  of  doors, 
in  order,  as  he  said,  to  supply  an  omission  in  the 
speech  which  he  had  just  made.  This  omission 
related  to  a charge  of 44  Know-Nothingism”  which 
had  been  made  against  him.  This  he  denied 
most  absolutely.  44  Every  time  that  he  had  been 


a candidate  it  had  been  his  good  fortune  to  beat 
a Know  Nothing,  and  he  should  have  to  beat  a 
Know  Nothing  this  time.*’  He  then  charged  his, 
immediate  opponent  with  being  a Know  No- 
thing. He  said,  44  The  whole  history  of  Schuy- 
ler Colfax  is  that  he  was  vomited  out  of  the 
stomach  of  a Know  Nothing  lodge  into  politics. 

If  I wranted  to  set  a trap  to  catch  him  w'ith, 

I would  bait  it  with  a secret  political  society, 
and  I w'ould  have  him  as  sure  as  any  old  rat  that 
was  ever  caught  in  a trap  with  a piece  of  roast 
cheese He  is  the  very  dad  of  the  Know  No- 

thing ticket,  and  1 have  a right  to  charge  him 
with  that  crime.** 

Mr.  Colfax  has  entered  somewhat  into  the  can- 
vass ; but  General  Grant  has  sedulously  refrained 
from  taking  any  part.  After  his  letter  accepting 
the  nomination  he  put  forth  no  statement  of  his 
view's  and  proposed  line  of  policy. 

The  general  condition  of  the  South  remains 
very'  much  disturbed.  Outrages  have  rather  in- 
creased in  frequency  during  the  month,  and  have 
assumed  a graver  character.  Thus  in  North 
Carolina  Governor  Holden,  October  7,  wrote  to 
General  Miles,  commanding  in  that  district,  that 
large  quantities  of  arms  had  been  received  at  va- 
rious places,  and  distributed  among  the  members 
of  a political  organization,  these  arms  being  En- 
field rifles,  and  other  weapons  of  a purely  mili- 
tary character,  and  that  therp  was  every  reason 
to  believe  that  they  were  to  be  used  for  purposes 
hostile  to  the  General  Government  and  the  peace 
of  society.  In  case  of  a conflict,  the  civil  au- 
thorities, after  exhausting  their  power  to  preserve 
the  peace,  would  call  upon  the  Federal  military, 
and  he  requests  that  these  may  be  so  posted  as 
to  afford  the  greatest  practicable  aid  to  the  au- 
thorities.— General  Miles  replied  that  he  had  re- 
ceived reports,  legally  substantiated,  to  the  same 
purport,  and  that  he  would  lay  the  whole  matter 
before  General  Meade,  the  Commander  of  the 
Department.  General  Meade  subsequently  issued 
an  order  directing  that  the  United  States  forces 
should  aid  the  civil  authorities  in  preserving  the 
peace. 

In  Louisiana , especially  in  New  Orleans  and 
its  vicinity,  serious  disturbances  have  taken  place. 
On  the  26th  of  October  Governor  Warmouth  tele- 
graphed to  the  Secretary  of  War  that  the  civil 
authorities  were  unable  to  preserve  the  peace  in 
the  parishes  of  Orleans,  Jefferson,  and  St.  Ber- 
nard. He,  therefore,  desired  that  the  forces  of 
the  National  Government  should  be  employed  for 
that  purpose.  The  Secretary  thereupon  directed 
General  Rousseau,  commanding  in  that  Depart- 
ment, to  take  such  action  os  might  be  necessary 
to  preserve  the  peace.  On  the  28th  General 
Rousseau  issued  a proclamation  stating  these 
facts,  and  urging  all  good  citizens  to  abstain 
from  assembling  in  largo  bodies  in  the  streets, 
and  for  the  present  prohibiting  political  proces- 
sions and  patrolling  the  streets  by  armed  men. 
General  Steedman  was  appointed  temporary  chief 
of  police,  with  the  assurance  that  in  case  of  need 
the  police  w'ould  be  supported  by  the  military'. 

In  California . on  the  21st  of  October,  several 
earthquake  shocks  of  considerable  violence  were, 
experienced.  Much  damage  was  done,  especial- 
ly in  the  neighborhood  of  San  Francisco. 
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AND  after  him  came  next  the  chill  December; 

Yet  he.  through  merry  feasting  which  he  made, 
And  great  bonfires,  did  not  the  cold  remember; 

His  Saviour's  birth  so  much  his  mind  did  glad. 
Upon  a shaggy  bearded  goat  he  rode, 

The  same  wherewith  Dan  Jove  in  tender  years, 
They  say,  was  nourisht  by  the  Idaen  mayd ; 

And  in  his  hand  a broad  deepe  bowle  he  beares, 
Of  which  be  freely  drinks  an  health  to  all  his  peers. 

So  wrote  glorious  old  Edmund  Spenser,  two 
hundred  and  sixty  years  ago ; and  in  his  words 
doth  the  Drawer  “ freely  drink  an  health  to  all 
his  readers,  ” and  commend  to  them  the  pleasant 
things  strung  together  for  the  Christinas  month. 


Ix  the  recent  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
the  bill  to  disestablish  the  Irish  Church,  the  speech 
of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  is  acknowledged  to  have 
been  the  best  delivered,  haring  in  largest  meas- 
ure the  qualities  of  warmth,  fervor,  readiness, 
and  spontaneity — if  not,  indeed,  of  wit  and  hu- 
mor. Among  his  unepiscopal  functions  the 
Bishop  possesses  a rare  talent  for  mimicry,  and 
in  quoting  Lord  Grenville  imitated  his  ingenious 
and  coaxing  tones  so  exactly  that  even  the  noble 
earl  joined  in  the  laughter.  “The  unction,” 
says  the  London  Review , 44  with  which  he  related 
the  sardonic  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s  theory  about 
the  Irish  bishops  was  irresistible.  The  Bishop 
did  not  read  the  quotation,  but  gave  it  from  mem- 
ory— how  that  in  Dean  Swift’s  time  the  English 
Minister  used  to  select  the  best  possible  man  for 
an  Irish  bishop.  Unhappily  for  poor  Ireland  the 
holy  man,  after  his  consecration,  always  set  out 
in  his  chariot  to  travel  down  to  the  west  coast. 
But  as,  by  the  laws  of  geography,  he  had  to  pass 
over  Hounslow  Heath,  the  highwaymen  beset  his 
cattle,  murdered  his  servants,  and  pitched  the 
bishop  into  a ditch.  4 The  captain  of  the  high- 
waymen’ (added  the  caustic  Dean)  4 then  puts  on 
his  small-clothes  and  goes  over  to  Ireland,  where 
he  acts  as  bishop  in  his  stead.’  It  is  true  that 
the  wit  was  the  Dean’s  and  not  the  Bishop’s,  but 
the  loud  and  prolonged  laughter  was  due  in  great 
part  to  the  felicitous  way  in  which  the  Bishop 
gave  the  apologue.  The  Conservative  peers  may 
have  preferred  the  speech  of  Lord  Derby,  or  Lord 
Salisbury,  or  the  Lord  Chancellor,  but  the  favor- 
ite orator  of  the  Peeresses*  Gallery  was  certainly 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford.”  The  point  will  be  bet- 
ter understood  by  the  readers  of  the  Drawer 
when  told  that  the  Bishop  of  Oxford’s  side  is 
that  which  appointed  4 4 the  best  possible  man  for 
bishop,”  and  that  the  4 4 highwayman”  is  the  man 
whom  Gladstone  would  send  over  to  fill  the  epis- 
copal office. 

The  anecdotes  of  General  Houston  published 
in  late  Numbers  of  the  Drawer  are  attracting  the 
attention  of  his  friends.  We  are  favored  with 
several  original  ones,  more  or  less  amusing,  from 
which  we  select  the  following : 

During  the  first  summer  of  the  late  war  there 
lived  in  one  of  the  sea-port  towns  of  Texas  a 
• merchant  named  Stubbs,  originally  from  the 
North,  but  for  many  years  a resident  of  the  Lone 
Star  State.  Anxious  to  appear  entirely  South- 
ern, he  allowed  his  heart  to  ignite  early  in  the 
conflict,  and  became  well  known  as  a leading 
secessionist.  When  it  became  certain  that  a 


blockading  fleet  would  soon  be  off  the  town,  sev- 
eral merchants,  Stubbs  included,  prudently  re- 
moved their  goods  to  Houston  for  safety.  After 
the  first  important  battle  of  the  war  a negro  be- 
longing to  Stubbs  asked  permission  to  make  a 
brief  visit  to  San  Jacinto,  which  was  granted,  on 
condition  that  he  should  call  on  General  Houston, 
and  ask  what  he  thought  of  the  battle  of  Bull 
Run.  The  condition  was  accepted;  the  visit 
made.  Before  returning  the  man  and  brother 
approached  the  General  and,  with  much  bow  and 
scrape,  said ; 44  If  you  please,  Sah,  massa  Stubbs, 
Sah,  wanted  me  to  ax  you,  Sah,  what  you  thought 
of  de  battle  of  Bull  Run?”  Old  Sam  slowly 
raised  his  eyes,  and  said ; 44  He  wants  to  know 
what  I think  of  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  ? Tell 
him  I think  a good  many  Yankees  were  killed 
there,  and  a good  many  mean  Yankees  ran  away, 
but  I don’t  think  any  of  them  were  as  mean  as 
he  is,  nor  could  run  so  fast,  nor  knew  when  to 
start  as  well  as  he  does!”  The  negro  deliv- 
ered the  answer,  which  was  received  stand- 
ing and  in  silence.  Old  Sam,  however,  not  sat- 
isfied with  his  message,  added  to  it  a conundrum, 
which  rapidly  circulated  throughout  the  sur- 
rounding country : 44  Why  is  Stubbs  like  Wash- 
ington?— Because  he  is  first  in  war,  first  in 
peace,  andjirst  in  the  heart  of  the  country  I” 


On  a certain  occasion  Hon.  Alexander  H. 
Stephens,  of  Georgia,  was  engaged  in  a political 
discussion  with  Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Hill  of  that 
State,  when  the  latter  charged  him  with  saying 
that  he  (Stephens)  could  eat  Judge  Cone  for 
breakfast,  himself  (Mr.  Hill)  for  dinner,  and 
Governor  Cobb  for  supper.  To  which  Mr.  Steph- 
ens quietly  replied : “ I never  said  it ; but  if  I 
had,  the  arrangement  of  the  meals  would  have 
been  somewhat  different.  I should  not  have 
taken  Mr.  Hill  at  dinner,  where  he  has  placed 
himself,  that  being  the  heartiest  meal  of  the  day. 
In  fact,  I shojild  prefer  him  for  supper,  in  accord- 
ance with  that  wise  rule  of  medicine  which  pre- 
scribes a light  diet  to  sleep  on  P 


At  another  time  Mr.  A.  R.  Wright,  of  Georgia, 
is  said  to  have  drawn  the  fire  of  the  44  great 
Georgian”  in  the  following  way.  Mr.  Stephens, 
at  the  time  of  the  great  Know-Nothing  conflict 
in  the  South,  was  accompanied  by  a favorite  dog 
named  Rio , and  the  intelligent  animal  was  almost 
as  well  known  on  the  hustings  as  the  statesman. 

Mr.  Wright,  at  the  close  of  a political  speech, 
turned  to  Mr.  Stephens  and  said:  44 Sir,  I de- 
mand a list  of  your  appointments.  I intend  that 
the  people  shall  have  information.  I want  to 
know  when  and  where  you  are  to  speak,  for  I 
intend  to  dog  yon  all  around  this  Congressional 
district.” 

“Then,”  retorted  Mr.  Stephens,  pointing  his 
long  thin  finger  to  his  dog  sleeping  on  the  stand 
at  his  feet,  and  lifting  his  fife-like  voice  to  its 
highest  note — 44  then  I shall  send  Rio  home.  One 
dog  at  a time  is  enough !” 

Among  the  thousands  who  have  read  the 
speech  of  Vice-President  Stephens  of  Geoigia 
against  secession,  made  November  14,  1860, 
there  are  probably  few  who  have  heard  of  an 
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amusing  incident  that  followed  it.  At  the  close 
of  the  speech  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  party, 
Hon.  Robert  Toombs,  arose,  and  after  compli- 
menting Mr.  Stephens  as  one  of  the  purest  of 
patriots,  moved  that  the  meeting  give  three  cheers 
for  him  and  adjourn,  which  was  done.  Governor 
Herschel  V.  Johnson,  who  was  present,  met  Mr. 
Toombs  on  their  return  to  the  hotel,  and  said  to 
him,  in  substance:  “Sir,  your  action  to-night, 
coming  from  so  prominent  a secessionist,  deserves 
all  praise,  and  1 for  one  can  not  forbear  to  con- 
gratulate you  upon  such  handsome  conduct  and 
admirable  behavior.” 

Toombs  put  on  that  droll  look  which  always 
precedes  his  best  hits,  and  said,  diyly,  “Yes,  I 
always  behave  myself  at  a funeral. 


The  following  incident  occurred  in  Charleston, 
South  Carolina : A little  girl  had  lost  her  broth- 
er, and  on  going  to  school  the  next  day  a little 
playmate  noticed  her  grief,  and  asked  the  cause. 
This  was  soon  told,  with  the  addition  that  little 
Willie  had  gone  to  heaven,  and  she  could  not*see 
him.  Her  little  friend  asked  if  she  was  certain 
he  was  gone  to  heaven,  and  was  assured  that 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  that,  for  mamma  said 
so.  “Then,”  was  the  instant  rejoinder,  “I 
know  where  heaven  is,  for  I saw  where  they  put 
him,  and  know  the  way.”  The  little  mourner 
had  seen  the  place  too,  and  not  knowing  the  way 
she  started  with  her  guide  as  soon  as  the  infant- 
school  was  dismissed.  It  was  late  at  night,  and 
the  earth  was  wet  with  those  angel  tears,  the  dew 
drops,  when  the  two  friends  were  found  crying  at 
the  grave — because,  as  the  sister  said,  “ They 
had  come  to  the  door  of  heaven,  and  Willie 
would  not  let  them  in,  nor  even  answer.” 

Dr.  Montgomery,  of  the  Harrodsburg  (Ken- 
tucky) Presbyterian  Churchy  had  a little  boy  as 
pretty  as  he  was  intelligent*  His  mother,  like 
all  mothers,  was  proud  enough  of  her  little 
prodigy  in  short  dresses,  and  liked  to  show  off* 
his  acquirements  before  visitors.  On  one  occa- 
sion he  was  up  for  inspection  before  some  lady 
callers,  and  his  mother  put  the  usu&l  Catechism 
question,  “ Who  made  you  ?”  Reverently  little 
•Jimmy  folded  his  hands  as  at  prayer,  and  raised 
his  eyes  as  birds  do  when  “saying  grace”  after 
drinking;  and  then  the  answer  came,  “Dod 
makes  and  preserves  us;”  and  instantly  added, 
“Dood  Dod  to  make  p’eserves  for  us;  ain’t 
he,  mamma?”  Children  understand  sweetmeats 
sooner  than  they  do  the  Catechism. 


Is  there  extant  a boy — be  he  boy  of  fifty  or 
boy  of  ten — who  will  not  appreciate  the  grim 
humor  of  the  following  advertisement,  which, 
under  the  head  of  “ Instruction,”  we  copy  from 
the  Nenr  York  Daily  Times  of  August  10 : 


one  evening  at  a new  place  Miss  Logan  was  in- 
dignant at  finding  that  no  room  had  been  prepared 
for  her,  and  said  os  much.  Whereupon  the  man- 
ager bawled  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice : “ Miss 
Logan’s  room  is  hell ! Here,  boy,  moke  a fire  in 
hell,  and  put  Miss  Logan  in  there  1”  The  good- 
humor  of  the  lady  was  at  once  restored ; for  she 
knew  that  he  referred  to  the  room  marked  on 
the  door  with  a capital  “ L.” 

An  overgrown  political  opponent  once  under- 
took to  sneer  at  the  diminutive  size  of  Mr.  A.  H. 
Stephens,  and  said,  “ I could  put  a little  salad  oil 
on  you,  and  swallow  you  whole.”  To  which  Mr. 
Stephens  at  once  replied,  “ And  if  you  did  you 
would  have  more  brains  in  your  bowels  than  you 
ever  had  in  your  head.” 

The  etiquette  of  the  bar-room  in  Colorado 
may  be  inferred  from  the  following  notice,  post- 
ed in  a saloon  in  that  Territory,  and  forwarded  by 
a correspondent  for  Eastern  enlightenment : 

“Nones.— No  one  is  allowed  to  remain  In  the  hall 
longer  than  five  minutes  withont  taking  a drink,  or  in 
the  sitting-room  ten  minutes  without  doing  likewise. 
Any  one  refusing  to  drink  will  be  kicked  out.  No  gen- 
tlemen are  expected  to  eat  the  lemon-peel  in  their  cock- 
tails, and  those  who  do  so  will  not  have  any  more  in 
future,  and  will  not  be  considered  gentlemen.” 

Bankers  must  have  their  little  jocularities  as 
well  as  other  people.  Some  years  ago  the  Pres- 
ident of  one  of  the  oldest  banking  institutions  of 
Western  New  York  was  called  upon  to  discount 

a note  signed  by  Mr.  G , a member  of  the 

Universaiist  church,  and  Mr.  M , of  the  Pres- 

byterian’ church.  The  note  was  handed  to  the 
President,  who,  after  scanning  it  closely,  passed 
it  to  the  cashier,  saying,  “Signed  by  Universal 
Salvation  and  Universal  Damnation:  I reckon 
that's  safe  enough ; we’ll  take  it.” 


The  gigantic  failure  of  the  Marquis  of  Has- 
tings on  the  English  turf,  and  the  disgusting  im- 
moralities of  the  racing  men  of  England,  have 
been  capitally  hit  off  by  Punch  in  the  following 

WAIL  BY  A SMALL  “BOOKMAKER.” 

I ain’t  a member  of  Tattersall's, 

But  I ventured  my  pound  or  so 

At  a bookmaker's  'onse  in  the  Boro', 

As  gentility  might  term  low. 

I lost  my  pound,  and  the  gent 
Was  took  afore  the  beak; 

To  prison  of  course  he's  sent 
For  four-and-twenty  week. 

It's  wrong  for  to  venture  small, 

It’s  right  for  to  venture  large: 

It  seems  all  square  for  the  rich  and  sich 
What  never  gets  given  In  charge. 

You  may  book  the  net  of  a Bart  or  Duke, 
Not  of  cads  and  snobs  and  tykes; 

For  there's  one  lor  for  the  Hearl  of  Fluke, 
And  another  for  Villiam  Sykes. 


FLUSHING  INSTITUTE. 

TWB  BOYS,— TROUBLE  BEGINS  SEPT.  15. 

K A.  FxiaoHiLD. 

Ah ! didn't  it  ? a 


When  Miss  Logan,  the  charming  actress,  was 
in  the  South,  her  manager  happened  to  be  a ver- 
itable cockney,  with  a chronic  habit  of  omitting 
his  k's  where  they  should  be,  and  inserting  them 
where  they  should  not  be,  as  “ art”  for  “heart,” 
u hedge”  for  “ edge,”  and  the  like.  On  arriving 


This  of  Tom  Corwin  by  a Columbus  corre- 
spondent : Some  one  asked  Mr.  Corwin  if  he  had 
heard  a certain  stoiy  of  Lewis  D.  Campbell’s. 

“ Was  it  about  himself?”  inquired  Corwin. 

“No,  I believe  not.” 

“Well,  then,  I never  heard  it,”  said  Mr.  C., 
gravely. 


The  pardonable  aversion  to  bomb-shells  en- 
tertained by  fond  mothers  who,  through  the  pa- 
pers, were  made  acquainted  with  their  awfully 
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destructive  explosions,  was  strongly  felt  by  a good 
woman  at  a place  called  Lewis’s  Island,  in  Maine, 
who,  seeing  a huge  object  moving  rapidly  high 
in  laid  air,  cried  out  to  her  brood  of  little  respons- 
ibles,  “Come  in,  children,  for  Heaven’s  sake; 
come  in  quick!  there’s  an  awful  big  bomb-shell 
coming  from  the  South!”  It  was  Professor 
Wise,  who  in  his  mammoth  balloon  had  made 
an  ascension  from  Bangor  on  the  ever-memora- 
ble  Fourth. 


Boston  is  celebrated  for  its  monument  to  the 
lamented  Mr.  Bunker  Hill,  Providence  for  Roger 
Williams,  Philadelphia  for  itsbutter  and  Quakers, 
New  York  for  its  curiously  constructed  “rings,” 
and  Hartford,  as  we  now  learn  from  the  excel- 
lent Mr.  Twain  (Mark),  for  its  Charter  Oak.  Mr. 
T.  has  visited  Hartford.  He  saw  the  Oak.  Like- 
wise heard  it  spoken  of.  He  says : 

I went  all  over  Hartford  with  a citizen  whose 
ancestors  came  over  with  the  Pilgrims  in  the 
Quaker  City — in  the  Mayflower  I should  say — 
and  he  showed  me  all  the  historic  relics  of  Hart- 
ford. He  showed  me  a beautiful  carved  chair 
in  the  Senate  chamber,  where  the  bewigged 
and  awfully  homely  old-time  governors  of  the 
Commonwealth  frown  from  their  canvas  over- 
head. “ Made  from  Charter  Ouk,”  he  said.  I 
gazed  upon  it  with  inexpressible  solitude.  He 
showed  me  another  caned  chair  in  the  House. 
“Charter  Oak,”  he  said.  I gazed  again  with 
interest.  Then  he  lookfed  at  the  rusty,  stained, 
and  famous  old  Charter,  and  presently  I turned 
to  move  away.  But  he  solemnly  drew  me  back 
and  pointed  to  the  frame.  “Charter  Oak,”  said 
he.  I worshiped.  We  went  down  to  Wads- 
worth’s Athenajum,  and  I wanted  to  look  at  the 
pictures ; but  he  conveyed  me  silently  to  a cor- 
ner, and  pointed  to  a log  rudely  shaped  some- 
what like  a chair,  and  whispered  “ Charter  Oak.” 
I exhibited  the  accustomed  reverence.  He  show- 
ed me  a walking-stick,  needle-case,  a dog-collar, 
a three-legged  stool,  a boot-jack,  a dinner-table, 
a ten-pin  alley,  a tooth-picker — 

I interrupted  him  and  said,  “Never  mind — 
we’ll  bunch  the  whole  lumber-yard,  and  call  it — ” 
“ Charter  Oak,”  he  said. 

“Well,”  I said,  “now  let  us  go  and  see  some 
Charter  Oak  for  a change.” 

I meant  that  for  a joke;  but  how  was  he  to 
know  that,  being  a stranger?  He  took  me  around 
and  showed  me  Charter  Oak  enough  to  build  a 
plank-road  from  here  to  Great  Salt  Lake  City. 
It  is  a shame  to  confess  it,  but  I began  to  get  a 
little  weary  of  Charter  Oak  finally : and  when 
he  invited  me  to  go  home  with  him  to  tea,  it  fill- 
ed me  with  a blessed  sense  of  relief.  He  intro- 
duced me  to  his  wife,  and  they  left  me  alone  a 
moment  to  amuse  myself  w ith  their  little  boy.  I 
said,  in  a grave,  paternal  way, 

“My  son,  what  is  your  name?” 

And  he  said,  “Charter  Oak  Johnson.” 

This  was  sufficient  for  a sensitive  nature  like 
mine.  I departed  out  of  that  mansion  without 
another  word. 


A correspondent  at  Galveston,  Texas,  in  al- 
luding to  our  inquiry  os  to  the  authorship  of  the 
saying,  “Much  may  be  done  with  a Scotchman 
if  he  be  caught  young,”  remarks  that  it  was  said 
of  Lord  Mansfield  by  Doctor  Johnson,  and  adds : 
The  connection  in  which  it  is  told  may  be  worth 


repeating.  Lord  Mansfield,  having  received  his 
education  in  England,  always  considered  himself 
an  Englishman ; but  lug  Scotch  origin  was  once 
referred  to  with  great  effect.  General  Sabine, 
Governor  of  Gibraltar,  failing  in  extorting  money 
from  a Jew',  sent  him  back  by  force  to  Tetuan, 
in  Barbary,  from  whence  he  had  come  to  Gibral- 
tar. The  Jew  afterward  came  to  England,  and 
sued  the  Governor  for  damages.  Murray  (not 
yet  Lord  Mansfield)  was  counsel  for  the  Govern- 
or, and  said  in  his  defense  before  the  jury  : 

“True,  the  Jew  was  banished ; but  to  where? 
Why,  to  the  place  of  his  nativity.  Where  is  the 
cruelty,  where  the  hardship,  where  the  injustice 
of  banishing  a man  to  his  own  country  ?” 

Mr.  Norvell,  who  appeared  for  the  Jew,  retort- 
ed : “ Since  my  learned  friend  thinks  so  lightly 
of  this  matter,  I would  just  ask  him  to  suppose 
the  case  his  own : would  he  like  to  be  banished 
to  his  native  land  ?” 

The  court  rang  with  peals  of  laughter,  in  which 
Murray  himself  joined. 

Doctor  Johnson  wronld  never  allow  that  Scot- 
land derived  any  credit  from  Lord  Mansfield,  as 
he  was  educated  in  England,  and  then  added 
what  has  passed  into  a historical  witticism — 
“ Much  may  be  done  with  a Scotchman  if  he  be 
caught  young.” 

Apropos  to  Lord  Mansfield’s  banishment.  In 
early  Texas  legal  history,  a Mrs.  M was  con- 

victed of  forgery,  and  sentenced  to  death — then 
the  legal  penalty  for  that  crime.  There  was  at 
once  a general  feeling  of  repugnance  at  the  capi- 
tal punishment  of  a woman,  especially  for  such 
an  offense ; but  there  was  also  a general  desire 
to  rid  the  country  of  the  convict,  who  was  a very 
notorious  character ; and  President  Lamar  offer- 
ed her  a pardon  provided  she  would  go  back  to 
Arkansas,  from  wh^h  State  she  had  removed, 
and  never  return  to  Texas.  She  peremptorily 
refused,  and  is  said  to  have  answered,  “H~ 
itself  before  Arkansas!”  The  President  was 
obliged  to  pardon  her  unconditionally. 


Mr.  E.  Hannaford,  of  Cincinnati,  has  re- 
cently published  on  the  subscription  plan  a clever 
book,  in  which  is  narrated  the  services  performed 
during  the  war  by  the  bixth  Ohio  Regiment.  It 
contains  here  and  there  an  anecdote,  hitherto 
unpublished,  showing  the  humorous  side  of  war. 
We  reproduce  four : 

Mr.  E.  A.  Pollard,  in  his  “Lost  Cause,” when 
speaking  of  the  Confederate  defeat  at  Missionary 
Ridge  in  November,  18(53,  quotes  a humorous 
repartee  of  a Confederate  soldier.  “A  brigade,” 
says  Mr.  Pollard,  “in  the  centre  gave  way,  and 
in*  a few  moments  what  had  been  a regular  and 
vigorous  battle  became  a disgraceful  panic  and 
an  unmitigated  rout.  Never  was  victory  plucked 

so  easily  from  a position  so  strong General 

Bragg  attempted  to  rally  the  broken  troops ; be 
advanced  into  the  fire,  and  exclaimed,  4 Here  is 
your  commander!’  but  was  answered  with  the 
derisive  shouts  of  an  sftisurd  catch-phrase  in  the 
army,  4 Here’s  your  mule !’  ” 


In  the  olden  time,  when  planters  were  less 
thoughtful  for  the  spiritual  than  for  the  corporeal 
health  of  their  slaves,  Colonel  Ramsey  saw  his 
“boy”  Dan  (aged  forty)  going  one  morning, 
Bible  in  hand,  to  church.  Knowing  that  Dan 
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was  not  a person  with  strong  literary  proclivities, 
the  Colonel  said:  4 ‘What  are  you  doing  with 
that  Bible,  Dan  ? — you  can’t  read  it  ?” 

44  No,  massa,  can’t  zack’ly  read  ’em,  but  I c’n 
spell  ’em  out  a little.” 

4 4 What’s  the  use  of  spelling  it  out  ? You  can’t 
understand  it,  any  way.  The  Bible,  for  instance, 
says  that  4 the  very  hairs  of  our  head  are  num- 
bered. ’ Now  you  haven’t  any  hair  on  your  head 
— nothing  bnt  wool.  What  do  you  say  to  that?” 

44  Yes,  massa,  I ’spect  dat’s  so ; but  I spell  out 
little  verse  w’ich  say  dat  on  las’  day  de  sheep  dey 
will  go  one  side  and  de  goats  on  de  todder.  Now 
de  sheep  has  de  iroo/,  but  de  goats  dey  got  Aa’r, 
jus  like  white  folks , and  I ’spect  dey  ain’t  gwine 
to  be  saved — dat’s  w’at  I ’spect !” 


Dcring  Yhe  march  of  the  Sixth  Ohio  Regi- 
ment from  Cripple  Creek  to  the  Chickamauga 
the  soldiers  were  compelled  to  sleep  in  that  most 
uncomfortable  of  all  shelters,  a 44  dog  tent” — so 
called  from  its  capacity  to  hold  about  one  ordi- 
naiy  dog.  The  successes  of  Rosecrans  were  bring- 
ing the  campaign  to  a conclusion.  In  the  Confed- 
erate army  there  seemed  to  be  a growing  dissat- 
isfaction and  consciousness  of  weakness — such, 
in  fact,  as  induced  many  hundreds  of  Tennessee- 
ans to  desert  and  return  to  their  former  homes. 
The  mistake  was  not  unnatural,  therefore,  when 
Rosecrans’s  men  pronounced  the  war  in  Tennes- 
see ‘‘about  played  out;”  or,  as  a staff-officer  in 
the  Sixth  Ohio  expressed  it,  by  a pun  of  unmiti- 
gated atrocity,  it  was  4 4 about  ended  to  all  in-tents 
and  purp-houses  /” 


Apropos  of  the  terrible  earthquakes  in  South 
America,  we  have  to  tell  a story  which  will  serve 
to  illustrate  the  comic  features  of  even  so  terrible 
a scene: 

Just  before  the  departure  of  the  Hon.  Anson 
Burlinghame  for  China,  some  years  ago,  he  was 
closeted  with  Mr.  Van  Valkenburg,  Minister  to 
Japan  (the  same  who  has  since  distinguished 
himself  in  maintaining  foreign  foothold  in  Osaca) ; 
Colonel  Buckley,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Siberian 
Telegraph  Company  (the  same  who  has  since 
given  us  a correct  estimate  of  the  value  of  Alas- 
ka) ; and  Colonel  Thomas  M.  Knox  (the  same 
who  has  since  given  the  readers  of  this  Magazine 
an  entertaining  account  of  his  travels  on  the 
Amoor  and  through  Siberia,  and  who  is  still  to 
tell  his  story  of  a thirty-six  hundred  mile  sleigh- 
ride  through  White  Russia),  engaged  in  a game 
of  44  High,  low,  Jack,  and  the  game.”  Fred 
Macrellish  and  Will  Woodward,  proprietors  of 
the  Alta  Californian  (since  and  always  distin- 
guished as  “jolly  good  fellows),  were  engaged  in 
watching  the  game.  Knox  had  been  indulging 
Macrellish,  during  the  intervals  of  the  game, 
with  an  account  of  his  horror  of  earthquakes, 
and  his  fear  that  if  one  should  happen  (eight  or 
ten  visit  San  Francisco  every  year)  his  two  hun- 
dred pounds  would  be  the  first  to  suffer.  Mac- 
relllsh  endeavored  to  quiet  his  fears  by  hoping 
that  he  would  have  an  opportunity  of  enjoying 
one  before  he  sailed.  Shortly  after  the  pictures 
and  looking-glasses  hanging  on  the  wall  began  to 
shake  and  rattle ; the  glass  and  the  pitcher  of 
ice-water  on  the  card-table  jingled  together,  and 
44  those  who  were  seated”  felt  the  floor  moving 
beneath  them  in  a most  intoxicating  manner. 

“There!”  said  Macrellish,  44 there,  Tom — 


there’s  one  of  those  infernal  earthquakes;  Flay 
the  ace!  play  the  ace,  Tom!  catch  Jack  sure.”*. 

And  sure  enough  44  Jack”  was  caught  in  spite 
of  bad  playing  and  earthquakes  too. 


John  Savage,  Esquire,  has  spoken  in  glow- 
ing terms  of  the  appearance  of  Alexander  II . 
Stephens  before  the  Commercial  Convention  at 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  the  year  1839; 
but  there  is  an  incident  of  that  visit  to  the  44  city 
between  the  rivers”  which  he  does  not  give.  Mr. 
Stephens  was  accompanied  by  two  merchants 
(Mr.  Thomas  Chafln  and  Dr.  John  M.  Anthony), 
who  were  his  personal  friends,  and  together  they 
sought  the  hotel  kept  by  a kind  but  very  energetic 
woman.  Mr.  Stephens  was  then,  as  always,  of 
feeble  health,  and  being  fatigued,  availed  him- 
self of  a comfortable  sofa  or  lounge  to  make  the 
situation  as  easy  as  possible.  Just  then  the  land- 
lady came  in,  and  found  the  two  merchants  still 
standing,  while  some  one,  whom  she  took  for  a 
country  boy,  occupied  the  easy  lounge.  Her 
manner  was  perfectly  kind,  and  somewhat  pat- 
ronizing, as  she  said  to  him,  4 4 My  son,  you  must 
let  the  gentlemen  have  this  seat.” 

The  44  gentlemen”  w ere  amused,  and  the  good 
lady  somewhat  troubled  when  she  afterward  found 
that  her  44  son”  was  the  important  personage  of 
her  house,  and  the  lion  of  the  whole  city. 

Many  good  things  have  been  published  as  the 
sayings  of  Judge  Dooly,  of  Georgia,  but  the  fol- 
lowing is,  so  far  as  we  know,  new  to  the  types. 

His  residence  was  approached  by  a long  lane, 
some  mile  and  a quarter  in  length,  leading  through 
the  plantation,  and  far  from  comfortable  on  the 
bunting  August  day  of  the  incident.  A neighbor, 
possessed  of  more  lungs  than  brain,  rode  down 
this  lane,  and  without  dismounting  at  the  yard 
gate,  some  five  hundred  feet  from  the  dwelling, 
he  began  to  call  aloud  and  wave  his  hat,  as  if  a 
house  was  on  fire.  Judge  Dooly  came  out  in 
great  haste  to  leant  the  cause  of  the  noise,  and 
was  saluted  with,  “I  say,  you  haven’t  seen  Mr. 
Williams  about  here  to-day,  have  you  ?” 

44  No,”  said  the  Judge. 

44  Well,  that’s  all  I wanted,”  said  the  fellow', 
as  he  rode  off. 

Dooly  waited  until  he  was  nearly  out  of  sight 
up  the  long  lane,  and  then  commenced  to  blow  a 
horn  which  hung  in  the  porch;  and  when  the 
horseman  turned  to  see  what  it  was  the  Judge  in 
turn  began  to  beckon  with  his  arms,  and  shout 
for  him  to  return,  which  he  did  at  full  speed. 
Arriving  again  at  the  yard  gate,  Dooly  called  out 
to  him,  “Come  up  here,  I want  to  speak  to  you !” 
So  the  man  dismounted,  and  came  up  to  the 
porch.  The  Judge  paused  in  his  walk,  and  said, 
fiercely : 

44  No,  Sir ! I have  not  seen  Mr.  Williams,  and 
hang  me  if  I want  to  see  him ! That’s  all,  Sir : 
you  can  go  now.” 

Hon.  Garnett  Andrews,  of  Georgia,  tells  of 
another  occasion  in  which  he  was  the  victim  of 
Dooly’s  wit. 

It  seems  that  Judge  Dooly  had  conceived  the 
idea  that  young  Andrews,  then  only  an  attorney, 
was  quite  too  slow  for  a business  man.  At  one 
of  the  County  Court  sessions  some  of  the  bar,  in- 
cluding the  Judge,  were  congregated  to  eat  water- 
melons. When  the  supply  on  hand  was  exhaust- 
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ed,  without  satisfying  the  general  desire  for  the 
ice-cold  fruit,  Mr.  Andrews  volunteered  to  go 
acrpss  the  square  and  get  another  one. 

“ No,  don’t  go,”  piped  the  Judge  in  his  shrill- 
est tones ; “ don’t  go ; it  would  be  dead  ripe  be- 
fore you  got  back.” 

Judge  Andrews  also  tells  of  another  occasion 
when,  to  use  a Southern  phrase,  he  was  “ taken 
down”  by  one  of  his  audience  during  a political 
address.  He  was  a candidate  for  Governor  of 
his  State,  and  was  explaining  to  the  large  crowd 
how  his  friends  had  pressed  him  to  be  a candi- 
date, and  that  the  office  was  seeking  him,  and 
that  he  was  not  seeking  the  office. 

“In  fact,”  exclaimed  he,  “the  office  of  Gov- 
ernor has  been  following  me  for  the  last  ten 
years !” 

Just  then  a tall  countryman  in  the  audience 
arose  and  shouted,  “ But  nere’s  yer  consolation, 
Judge : you’re  gainin’  on  it  all  the  time,  and  it 
will  never  catch  you !” 

The  prophecy  was  literally  fulfilled. 


Our  Southern  friend  to  whom  we  are  indebt- 
ed for  the  anecdotes  of  Alexander  H.  Stephens 
sends  us  the  following  epitaph,  copied  from  a 
grave-stone  in  Union  District,  South  Carolina : 


“ Here  lies  the  body  of  Robert  Gordin ; 

Mouth  almighty  and  teeth  accordin: 

Stranger,  tread  lightly  over  this  wonder; 

If  he  opens  his  mouth,  you’re  gone,  by  thunder  1** 


This  reference  to  the  upper  part  of  Robert’s 
body  reminds  us  of  an  epitaph  on  a good  woman 
whose  death  was  caused  by  ailment  lower  down : 


‘Here  lies  the  body  of  Betty  Bowden, 
Who  would  live  longer,  but  she  coaden; 
Sorrow  and  grief  made  her  decay. 

Till  her  bad  leg  carr’d  her  away.*' 


How  will  this  do  on  a disreputable  subject  of 
the  British  crown  ? 


" Here  lies  William  8mith;  and  what  is  somewhat 
rarlsh, 

He  was  born,  bred,  and  hanged  in  this  here  parish.1* 

Or  this,  on  a Mr.  Bywater  ? (By-the-way,  we 
think  all  these  are  entirely  new  to  readers  of  the 
Drawer.) 

" Here  lies  the  remains  of  his  relatives*  pride : 
Bywater  he  lived,  and  by  water  he  died ; 

Though  by  water  he  fell,  yet  by  water  he’ll  rise, 
By  water  baptismal  attaining  the  skies.  ** 

Or  this,  wliich  is  commendably  exact  as  to  the 
age  of  the  parties  ? 

"Here  lies  Donald  and  his  wife, 

Janet  Mac  Fee : 

Aged  40  hee, 

And  80  shee.** 

Or  yet  this,  which  being  upon  an  editor,  is 
especially  commended  for 4 4 copy”  to  the  brethren 
who  propose  to  notice  this  Number  of  the  Mag- 
azine? 

"Here  lies  an  Editor! 

Snooks  if  you  will; 

In  mercy,  kind  Providence, 

Let  him  lie  still 
He  lied  for  his  living:  so 
He  lived  while  he  lied; 

When  he  could  not  lie  longer. 

He  lied  down  and  died. 


On  a certain  occasion  Judge  Underwood  (not 


Hon.  J.  W.  H.  Underwood,  but  his  father)  was 
engaged  to  defend  some  lawsuit  in  Upper  Ala- 
bama ; and  the  point  of  this  story  lies  in  the  fact 
that  Georgia  had  just  removed  the  pavage  tribes 
of  the  Cherokee  Indians  from  her  mountain 
counties. 

At  an  early  stage  of  the  case  the  Georgia 
Judge  saw  a weak  place  in  the  pleadings,  and  by 
a few  appropriate  words  so  opened  it  that  it  was 
soon  evident  to  the  presiding  Justice  and  the 
most  of  the  bar  that  his  point  was  fatal  to  the 
suit.  It  so  happened  that  a young  Alabama  law- 
yer, wdio  was  the  opposing  counsel,  did  not  see 
the  point,  nor  appreciate  its  power.  Therefore, 
in  his  reply,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  weaken  it 
or  overthrow  it,  he  attempted  to  make  sport  of 
what  he  termed  “the  Georgia  lawyer.”  His  in- 
tended severity  was  closed  by  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  Georgia  lawyer  had  best  reserve 
such  points  as  that  to  make  before  bis  own  home 
courts,  but  not  attempt  to  play  Georgia  tricks  be- 
fore an  Alabaiqp  bar. 

Judge  Underwood  then  arose,  and  after  quiet- 
ly restating  his  point  in  a few  words,  turned  sud- 
denly on  the  young  man  with  this  retort ; “ And 
as  for  my  veiy  young  friend,  who  advises  me  to 
keep  my  Georgia  law  at  home,  I would  simply 
remark,  for  his  information,  that  Georgia  ulti- 
mately extends  her  jurisdiction  over  all  neighbor- 
ing savage  tribes .” 


Sydney  Smith,  in  his  celebrated  Peter  Plym- 
ley  letters,  affords  a notable  illustration  of 'the 
powers  of  rhetoric  in  written  eloquence.  As  in- 
stance this  passage,  apropos  of  the  English  Em- 
bargo Act — by  which,  among  other  things,  drugs 
were  for  the  moment  excluded  from  Prance: 
“Such  a project  is  well  worthy  the  statesman 
who  would  bring  the  French  to  reason  by  keep- 
ing them  without  rhubarb,  and  exhibit  to  man- 
kind the  awful  spectacle  of  a nation  deprived  of 
neutral  salts.  This  is  not  the  dream  of  a wild 
apothecary  indulging  in  his  own  opium ; this  is 
not  the  distempered  fancy  of  a pounder  of  drugs, 
delirious  from  smallness  of  profits  ; but  it  is  the 
sober,  deliberate,  and  systematic  schemh  of  a 
man  to  whoiq  the  public  safety  is  intrusted,  and 
whose  appointment  is  considered  by  many  as  a 
master-piece  of  political  sagacity.  What  a sub- 
lime thought,  that  no  purge  can  now  be  taken 
between  the  Weser  and  the  Garonne ; that  the 
bustling  pestle  is  still,  the  canorous  mortar  mute ; 
and  the  bowels  of  mankind  locked  up  for  four- 
teen degrees  of  latitude!  When,  I should  be 
curious  to  know,  wore  all  the  powers  of  crudity 
and  flatulence  fully  explained  to  his  Majesty  s 
Ministers  ? At  what  period  was  this  great  plan 
of  conquest  and  constipation  fully  developed? 
In  whose  mind  was  the  idea  of  destroying  the 
pride  and  the  plasters  of  France  first  engendered? 
Without  castor-oil  they  might  for  some  months, 
to  be  sure,  have  carried  on  a lingering  war ; but 
can  they  do  without  bark  ? Will  the  people  live 
under  a government  where  antimonial  powders 
can  not  be  procured  ? Will  they  bear  the  loss 
of  mercury?  There’s  the  rub!  Depend  upon 
it,  the  absence  of  the  materia  medica  will  soon 
bring  them  to  their  senses,  and  the  cry  of  Bour- 
bon and  bolus  hurst  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Med- 
iterranean!” 
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THE  SILENT  CITE  AT  GREENWOOD. 


suira  bail  past  this  hili.ni  city,  hot  xu£ia  owners  U£. 


There's  a city  vast  yet  voiceless,  growing  ever  street  on  street. 
Whither  friends  with  friends  e'er  meeting,  ever  meeting  never  greet 
And  where  rivals  fierce  and  vengeful  calm  tend  silent  mutely  meet : 

Never  greeting  ever  meet. 


There  are  traders  without  traffic,  merchant*  without  hooks  or  gains; 
Tender  brides  in  new-made  chambers,  where  the  trickling  water  stains 
Where  the  guests  forget  to  come,  and  strange,  listening  silence  reigns : 

Listening  silence  ever  reigns. 


Ships  sail  past  this  silent  city,  but  their  owners  quiet  lie, 

And  no  signals  fly  from  top-tree  ‘gainst  the  glowing,  crimson  sky, 
Telling  the  neglectful  owner  that  his  well-built  Argosy 

For  the  Fleece  is  sailing  by. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1868,  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the 
District  Conrt  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
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Here  the  kdle  forgets  ihe  fchtouLU  mixxdla*  of  Her  ^now^HVt^  dress 
All  unheeded  now  her  foilot*  tj'ee,  Knguxktat'M  look iimi  U&& ; 

None  here  flatter  fitce  . 0)  figure*  ,<|t>as  eem\\  fiddly  .fri '&&&#$ £ ' 


Tresrn  flow  find  nmn  enrw* 


Iiii.ilied  arf.  eh  these  many  niftn^'ottS,  birred  and  bolted  door  and  gat. 
NtUTdvv  ati  the  vraite  arid  earthy,  arid  the  moLtrees:  and  'straight, 

typoii)  for  ^il  jr-^e  high  tjpd  lowly,  Hi  eh  aud  poor  here  equal  <nette : 

Equal  dwell  and  equal,  mate. 


£*!«w/rfc  tfre  Meaning  near  these  mansion*.  kissed  by  loving  d«ws  nt  night 
Bremidng  .softly  urn  rid  their  punhcK,  Hotting  through  the  cooling  light s '• 
Pealing from their bell*  hWcei  mu-K  perdhig  odory  pare  and  white*/ 

^wding  ouly  to  the  flight. 


Kea*  e.Kh  keep/,  his  weihretled  UhvolHu^,  fearing  lutughb  nt;  ;qnan^r*da> 
Sieve  oo  latftJLird-  dun*  the J^nant,  mid  no  tenant  moves  away  * 
Dwelling'  'ev^’.ftuve^i^gdi'A'V«jiiog-  oo  fitfiri:  May  to  Mor: 

Paving  never  quarter-da/. 


Beckons  e^er  thw  mute  tUr  P»  ib  comrade  living  gay/ 

Xi*  its  comrade  laughing  loudly,  Nilting  on  the  puling  biv  , 

Xlnftrifig  frtfnvtte.  iii^cpfermlers  p*fr,  white  ^peetres  day  by  dny r 

Spectres  nw,  men  yesterday. 


Thus  two  vittV  gtow>fojieiF'git‘i  .by  ;».  i»iti^'w;:(iilfw. 

Thiv  the  .shadow;  that  the  tnjbsiiirwm  tnWttVg'  byeiud;  other"?  wide 


UlnUng  umy  into  th^  other,  and  for  ish^H  glide • 

Graving  ever  d*le  by  side 


*tpW£Ktl  A¥t  kuwapiti  SfcAB  TJ5©jR  MAMltOMti,  tlfiUKli  hY  U>TU{*OEW«  k*  MO  kit* 
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THE  BUFFALO  RANGE. 


Br  TwE<rr>oiift  Tc  TUvr*.  lu.rwrnvrru  my  the  Aimiom. 


tmk  unnr*  ix^xt. 


THE  Atnerfcan  bison,  or  buffalo,  as  the  a ni- 
rrird  inhere  familiarly 'designated,  differs  in 
rery  many  prominent  points  from  the  European 
kison  and  the  Indian  buffalo  of  Asia  and  Afri- 
ca. If  has  a pair  of  rihs  more  than  the  Euro- 
pean bison,  and  two  pair  more  than  the  do-? 
ffiestic  ox.  The  limbs  and  tail  of  the  Ameri- 
can bison  are  much  shorter  than  those  of  any 
°f  the  bison  species,  unless,  indeed,  we  except 
the  musk-ox.  w hich  inhabits  the  coldest  regions 
‘>f  this  continent. 


A somewhat  extended  investigation  leads  me 
to  believe  that  the  bi^oti  once  ranged  as  far  cast 
as  the  Atlantic  sea-board  «ti  Virginia  and  the 
Carolines,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  they 
ever  reached  points  to  the  east  of  the  Hudson 
River  or  Lake  Champlain. 

From  Oatoby  we  learn  that  about  the  year 
1712  herds  of  buffalo  were  to  be  seen  with- 
in thirty  miles  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

At  present,  however,  if  one  desires  to  do  buf- 
falo hunting  he  must  journey  something  like 

; ; . On^iHafTr^ 
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two.-'diofawnd  uiih's  ivKMwurd  in -in  the Atiao- 
tu.  rotkvt.  A few  Erfalfah  giii1«fei*u?n  mfcftUV 
undertook  a buffalo  hufa  ucnon$  the  CatdkKl 
Mountain*,  and  ib.  the  neigiibnriiO«>d  of  pfadfig- 
roitj  Ivcntuijky,  bin  Iii  ewolj  failed  to  tfad 
tbjs  game  fcf  Wftftfa;  tfa*y.  War*'  in  qmsiti  idn^« 
gcmlemen  should  now.^io  Ltamm  Worth,  Mm- 
vciM.t  thorns  proceed  wrM  by  thetkudu 
Fabjtie  timlWjad,  &*bterii  I>ivi*ioih  or,  as  it  % 
familiarly  known  in  the  Western  romury,  -‘the 
Smoky  lion  re.'  ’ Then  they  may  'fan!  jrfn$  buf- 
falo herds,  bunt  them,  an d faoffaj*£  he;  h>s o ufa 
by  them  too,  if  they  prove  fa*  bt^ey  bulS*jEn 
hmitors  than  some  of  the  Britufa*  that  1 hate 

seen  scatter  amiy  chased  by  u woumfad  bull. 


combats  l>v  an  admiring  r:oneom-»e  of  wfavc*y 
who  are  ever  rtfady  to  mtueiu  6t  rho  dmrh  yjf 
either  uf  th*?  cu«‘hiiiantjtr  nr  w$l  even  tteke  a 
vfimi&i'  m*d  hhish  t&uy  kilting  that  ba*  pefai 
tmpfcWwily  done. 

1%  m m.  tiu 


aen&rui,  too,  that  the  young  bulls 
prahnfae  ttfafasel tm  by  e^tubli^dn jr  n rfa triffg. 
b^dittd  ilftyiijg  the  old  and  mrale&H  nfteers 
ottb'faf  Ufa  herd.  ThU  expulsion  is  final,  m 
after  being  thus  driven  out  the  old  bull*  train- 
dev  tfaigly  or  in  siuftli  bands  over  the  Plain*.. 
At  dinks  they  nan)'  tarry  hi  die;  vie i nitv  of  *v 
herd,  Ifat  t iiave  inn  er  known  them  to  join,  aim 
portwmetiflv*  o ’ ’>/  *'  t „ 

The  lender  af  u buffido  herd  is  generally  & 
^jpleftd i fl-iookf f iff  y otrrijg^ U<tii< .who,  hayfng.fmx^t 
himself  fetto ins  position,  hold*  himself  feody  ip' 
toaitunni  his  rank  by  the  same  prowess  that  has 
gititied  it/  This  part|y  it  way  be  neediest  to 
A thfaivaa  than  to  have,  as  onee  I did,  a person  refadrky  has  now  mnf  then  a light  oh  hti  hands, 
itskp ‘‘'Ah,  and  could  you  favor  me  With  the  or  ro;ity  hi?,  no  .speak  very  e^rrevtly,  hornv. 
pfir.sonr&  name  who  would  klfaily ’.'furnish  me  The bpffelo cow *mrri«s it*  edfi* eleven  month*. 
Wait  a ifarmir  to  hunt  the  ImiTaib?  Am  Jtdy  being  in  Iii«Jmr*  parlance  \ thc  mpuu  of 
eavefhlly  preyerv^d?  They  should  be.1'  hem  and  bnifaiafaTipoj^e.^  /Dir  hfafakv rqjfa 

The  hoyt.  hunrinv-yniund  fii  present  win  be  fin  nee  to  pw  until  it  h .seven  or  eight  ?'*$$?# 
fnuiid  borwreu  if?*;.  Kvpubh'ean  nnd  x\rian.sas  tiM,  .tod  ontmerily  liv»'?.,  if  fmm'ole^fad,  favfcarh 
river.?.  irVr ' day«  'l  h^vc  traveled  ' pony -hack  the  age  of  nvonty^.ve *or  thin}' yenfav  • 1 oix.t 
OvSfa1  .tilts/  eufahfa  di  Vfaivis,  when  at  ai\y  wv  n buifalo  Udhd  ^tiy  u i^vefafuinfar)  whkdi,' 
mordent  X fahiUl  gifafae  in  ikime  direction  ami  ri,n^ -'uiHm ;the:lfan^  itu<J  orb- 

bulk  Upon  vfait .herds  uf  h»iffuio,  Thepe  may  be  ef  uf  rtgyr,  nfast  have  tieen  fafafly  iX  hot 
*"nv'  hi  tie  'ohj^thm  so  t(*fa  'bunting  quite  Jim  yi*ni>  old.  Tho  niteat,  1 may  rfr- 
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from  the  decidedly  disagreeable  and  rank  flavor 
noticeable  in  the  toagh  i*l<I  bull-beef  that  nov- 
ices are  apt  to  select  as  their  game. 

The  young  calf  is  very  light  in  color.  This 
changes  and  deepens  as  fall  gives  way  to  win- 
ter* and  the  chill,  keen  winds  of  the  Plains 
begin  their  frosty  song,  “ More  hair,  more 
hair/'  Will  Comstock  used  to  aver  this  to  be 
the  burden  of  the  music  of  the  breezes ; li  for,” 
he  vcwhl  say,  ‘‘don’t  you  see  how  quickly  the 
Indian  beef  puta  on  his  thick  coat?  That  is 
undoubtedly  the  reason  why  he  does  it.”  Dur- 
ing the  winter  season  the  hair  is  of  a rich  brown 
color.  This  coat  of  hair  is  shed  from  the  flanks 
and  sides,  us  well  as  considerably  thinned  out 
about  the  head  and  shoulder*,  during  tile  next 
summer;  and  the  fall  of  the  second  year  sees  it 
darker  ami  more  luxuriant  than  during  the  sea- 
son previous.  Once  past  the  prime  of  life  and 
the  hair  becomes  tinged  with  a rusty  brown. 
Will  Comstock  used  to  designate  these  ns  “old 
moss-backs,”  which  could  not  carry  any  of  his 
lead,  and  might  be  good  coyote  bait,  but  not 
the  kind  that  he  bit  at  if  he  hud  any  choice  in 
the  matter.  But  the  tongues,  tender-loin,  and 
hump  of  such  a butfalo  are  nor  to  be  despised, 
and  the  rest  of  the  beef  would  not  be  consid- 
ered tough  by  the  frequenters  of  some  of  the 
restaurants  of  Gotham. 

A few  months  since  passengers  on  the  way  to 
Denver  and  Suit  Lake,  by  the  Smoky  Hill  route, 
had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  herds  of 
buffalo  from  the  cars  of  fji®  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road, and  on  several  occasions  the  buffalo  were 


sufficiently  close  to  the  trains  to  be  killed  by 
shots  from  the  car  window*  and  platforms ; the 
engineer  being  accommodating  enough  to  slow 
the  locomotive  sufficiently  to  keep  pace  with 
the  buffalo,  which  were  seemingly  engaged  in 
a race  with  the  iron  horse.  When  buffalo  Were 
killed  the  train  was  stopped,  the  game  secured 
being  granted  a free  ride  in  the  bagguge-car. 
It  would  seem  to  be  hardly  possible  to  imagine 
a more  novel  sight  than  a small  band  of  buffalo 
loping  along  w ithin  a few'  hundred  feet  of  a 
railroad  train  in  rapid  motif  n*  while  the  pas- 
sengers are  engaged  in  shooting,  from  every 
available  window,  with  rifles,  carbines,  and  re- 
volvers. An  American  scene,  certainly. 

The  feeding-ground  of  the  buffalo  is  usually 
located  at  some  distance  from  the  streams  nr 
w hich  they  quench  their  thirst.  If  undisturbed, 
the  buffalo  frequently  graze  for  ding  in  the  same 
vicinity,  moving  once  each  day,  usually  at  even- 
ing, toward  the  water.  At  this  time  it  is  a 
picturesque  sight.  to  see  them ; each  band  is  be- 
ing led  by  its  chief,  and  the  whole  herd  by  ui\ 
leader/’  Flankers  are  thrown  out;  the  cows 
anti  calves  me  in  the  centre  of  the  herd,  which 
moves  slowly.  Many  of  the  buffalo  are  formed 
in  lines  of  greater  or  less  numbers.  Their  heads 
are  down,  frequently  so  low  that  the  long,  mat- 
fed  beard  drags  and  brushes  die  ground.  They 
seem  satisfied  that  the  sentimds  arc  doing  their 
duty,  and  that  any  sign  of  d anger  would  be 
quickly  noted  and  signaled  to  the  herd. 

Some  hunters  have  told  me  that  the  buffalo 
is  supplied  with  a sort  of  internal  reservoir,  by 
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means  of  which  they  are  enabled  to  travel  long  The  smaller  water-courses  of  the  Plains  are 
distances  away  from  water  without  suffering  in-  mostly  found  to  run  through  deeply -cut  banks, 
convenience  from  thirst ; also  that  a person  per-  This  makes  it  difficult  to  reach  the  water  except 
isliing  from  thirst  tna>\  by  killing  the  buffalo  and  in  occasional  marshy  places,  where  the  mud  is 
having  recourse  to  this  spring,  find  the  much-  deep,  and  in  some  places  seemingly  bottomless, 
needed  supply  of  water,  i can  not  vouch  for  Such  a stream  is  the  ’“Stinking  Wat  cm*,  m one  of 
the  truth  of  this,  as  I have  never  seen  such  a the  small  rivers  emptying  into  the  Republican, 
method  resorted  to  for  quenching  thirst.  I have  The  name  was  conferred  by  the  Indians,  who 
noticed,  while  cutting  up  a buffalo,  that  there  , have  more  than  once  been  forced  to  abandon  a 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a somewhat  different  in-  , camp  ground  on  this  river  on  account  of  the 
ternal  arrangement  from  that  observable  in  a often  si  veness  of  the  water,  caused  by  the  decay- 
bullock.  I might  sny,  too,  that  I have  never  ; ing  carcasses  of  buffalo  that  had  been  mired  in 
used  my  hunting-knife  on  a buffalo  as  a means  j the  mud  and  there  died.  At  a point  where  1 
of  securing  information,  food  being  the  inva-  J once  crossed  the  skeletons  of  buffalo  lay  strewn 
riablc  object  of  my  search.  j about  as  thickly  as  if  the  spot  had  been  used  us 
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th^  caa  ouly  bti  corned  by 
twii'Miug  thvm  on  t»Hi:h  side  or  (he  ponies  an.i 
l?^rnijUiifg  one  end  to  drAgy  On  these  ends  (he 
ImUan  ^ gve&t  wicker  banker  % which  rorve 

b*ni  for  the  of  alf  manner  ot 

U ■ With  this  load  the  pony  must  bd?e  a 
good  at  ream -eroding,  and  such  a thing  i<  nor 
^ ] fte*|nwiti>  to»i«d  btt  home  of  the  river*  of  the 
Piahm.  . ' ’ •■  4 

•I'd  won*  who  have  mwerseen  the  mbl  kerd.^ 
the'  mooiu*iir»^  ' f bn rf'sdo 'moving  can  have  but  little  conception 
the  bhno^t  itre^istible  power  of^eh  a living; 
mp**,  andthediflieuby  of  turning  or  break  frig! 


<wy  parpe  n lur  i td  ortbai ion  with  >e femme  jo. 

U%&  v«sf  poeaqs  ,of  %n&4  Ii.  b ^eVdom  ihal 
one  meetn  with  any  of  eimtttry  that 

tnigft  i.  he  d‘^tgmibLti  * i th  ahy  t ru  ti  rts  ay;  prtjdrie, 

•&«<&  ftfeiij  land  ijit*  «y 

grVat.  falhj^v  risfitig  one  above  the-  other  t&  V things 
vrfest  ktvDjwji  lariinj  evilly  fc.it -*hdi*  WerM  This  ,1$^  good  i 
/himpiy  the  - highest  point  m lohil  between  iw 
wat&r-cour^f* ..  ■ vWm  ‘ 4 riidoif  h»v  nntt  wit ii  on  die 
l*iatn& it, is.  however,  a ffepm:  jt^neiAUy  o£ed  to 
•tes^ar**  a po**  or  g * } 1 erh 
Th^ . i> k ^ <> f ^ 4 i js-  jf^il ii n «:  \vill  he  found  in  be 

_ _ ...  1 1 I ^ 

In  jottruciyiiijg  north  tour tim  HfcpnblicAn  tothe  the  herd  whitm  once  it  is  in  motion  on  H certain 
j gvn'vd  knowledge  THWbxro  The  counties  &iojh&arfd£  pros*  forward, 
he  eecrainly  t>V5> r \v )i vn *><^  &itr  hut  the  strongest  barrier, 
t Wrthh*  from  .'•  b*un  -riv:ertiii*ourii -tr*  fius  way.  ami 

r..  dutt  hvVfd  iu  lhb  • lea dibny^i* ed ' aauJ  the  sttK'k 

\ plM  bu  liiib  ; u\\W  by  limbi. 

widf*lr^i;t^eiv!  Jfcjw  rtnivy  •wW  .i.yjffi  • « • 

hk , t hrhii jjfh  * fcl\»*Ngd  tiifc;  Plains'.  by  the  &uioky  Itiil  route  iri 
ibribw;  H .muuou.i  ; ,inbo  tfaf-  ibrmi  t*>  4*t*>rruV'  hi*  u«ia  ut  vtt&m. 


t|ie  . i/rmiks. 

‘Utcfy 

c^fVori  wLt»db  0 rub»>->»i,  Vil!  brir;\<  yr.tr  to  xhr 
brwjd  meadow^  through  Avhieh  the  t‘ latte  it  its 
? < s i XMjrre. 

I ill?  nor  wwh  to  uodemood  as  spying 
that  the  cpit ntn,*  t (vrKmgh  tvh ieh  the  Flat^e  dowv. 
in  all  of  thi^  i'ombrninhor.,  but  the  Hudalij 
tiau ge  i/v  as  f h described  • arid  a feinglu 
iigrii.  fit  hntf*l\y  'wili  - tritfii'uentiy ' Oeettpy 

rhfoe  d/iys  in  .mnvittg  tiioatgh  the  breaks  r»f  the 
l'lutn\  imvt'hng  aiwjty^  by  the  moil  favorable 
rottt*^  ' ;,•  • .*  ; 

The  i ndiiiof  seem,  well  aware  of  this  , for 
in  wovmg  their  Tillages  they  make  use,  pf  the 
eiream  - used  by  the  buffalo,  km.wmg 

that  Uy  vn  »ib»n^  they  tmfei  by  the  mast  Con- 
venient raotto 

I I seethk  to  he  a tery  ge?ferA>i thar 

Indians  out*  gpt  fa  any  »>f  the  lyUin^  by 

a direct  ryute,  Cneuenmh^rrd  with  tlu?  Til- 
lage, u war  pany  will  uum*  with  gryat  lupidpty 
and  In  ifi&yiihig§ 

is  rpiite  Thp 


wut;»Jvi:>u  .a  iitai>. 
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itful  it  h awell-kncnvti  1'ucr  that 


There  is  much  tv  be  said  of  what  & fcur.vsrn 
on  the  Range  as  a ^-buffnlu-  hq**fc$  S.iniv- 
fioVges  becon^e  so  frightened  at  the  fight  of  ho  f. 
ftiio  tJiat  rliev  become  unmaTiagiealle,  and  fa r 
the  time  Ifie  ruler  has  quite  a*  much  a«  he  ean 
attend  to  in'  simply  fray  1x145  on  rhe  hursb'v 
Such  a burse  can  seldom  he  mude  a good  buffa- 
lo-hor?e, /though  a good  rider  may  eventually 
hse  hini  . anti  kill  buffalo  from  his  A 

dead  buffalo  will  emn*u  this  ho rsv.  to  nhuw  great 
tear. 

Other  hor^s  4it*y  &>no>-  lit  fit*  Vtotfc 

fieri  in  toitmiilg  almtj&dde  'M  A buffalo^  oirnf 
jump  as  the  shot  r«  AtvU,*  iuii  a huk*  jodieiouA 
frainihg  will  evenfmilb  ]«?ni£  thetnto  shelf 
work.  Bat  your  plucky  \U*kz  Tuif- 

thlo-horse  hoem*  l<*»  enjoy  the  import.  Giro  him 
the  mm  and  with  em*  *et  back  uml  toil  flag- 
ging iu  the  sit,  he  will  lay  you  aioi.gvok*  of  y.tiir 
jpitnb,  ttutYarith  u>  free,  s(ea/ly  jnwffr  km^VT'rice 
with  the  buffalo  that  is  loping  along  within  ten 
fee-i  gafyoin  Until  fhk  irjon mtf  ypnr  is# ttl.Ve**. 
sbunld  he  iff  your  huh,  for  if  yon  hove:  them  xn 

your  huntb*  rmi  in  ay  cock  them/dmi  if  ihffi  ffjv* 
cocked  they  frequently  go  otf  aetddorafflly*.  and 
make > fellow- bur*  re.  r think  that  he  i»  ffS  h.k4y 
i‘i  lie  *hvj*  as  the  hyifliili^ . ‘fin'  best  jutff  tynm* 
the  tiitmih  of  the bund  in  which  the  pbUoi  i* 
held  u>  the  wvnputi,  ifm  hammer 
raised  n*  the  pistol  is-  ihmwn  up-  The  shot  ff 
tWff-fffVjd  fU m b si iusitm tiy * sfcldtmi  with  any  ex- 
wet  idm,  however  ; most  good  bitutera _ pntiey-- 
ring  to  ahooi  ub  it  were  by  intuitive  feoimg. 
glancing  maybe  along  the  barred  as  they  draw 


mu  a bbnffi  rml  non  md  will  kill  his  white  hrarher 
if  the  opportunity  offered  is  a good  one.  iSo 
don't  venture  too  far  Tram  the  government  post 
or  ranch  without  a sufficient  escort  w fight  if 
need  be.  Not  but  what  you  may  go  off  fifty 
buffalo  hnnt.s  without  even  ah  Indian ; 

but  don't  tempt  hi tiv  too  far,  for  Jkdi  U weak, 
and  the  red  baby  must  be  mailt?  familiar  With 
the  dtOerenPAarffti^  of  iiwirt  and  1 domic  tres- 
es tire  highly  pmed.  atruriig  thv  topes*.  ; r 

Of  the  yyarivHis  nietJpjd^  of  hunting  Wffcdo, 
thff  true  ^pOftMinan  ffuft  but  hcstfuie  triu  jpriv 
noDTice  in  favor  . ffTh>«  uxmdly  opted  by  our 
cavalry  s aud  the  b^t  tumrers  iuiavng  the 
frKmwrwteih  Thi«t  ^ known $&.  •■'*  ninmng  bub 
talo,”  in  which,  u>  be  sin-.  e->ful,  the  hinuer  must 
be  a gnod  hors^umu  and  a cool  and  steady  slwt; 
with  idther,  enrhiue  or  TcvolVer ; tlie  revolver 
being  the.  poffendde  arm  from  if*  greater  con- 
venionce  in  haudling.  Your  mount  must  he 
fleet  and  'mjjTIttge'fniiiJ ; in  ftpet,  d . ‘ 1 b u fptilo-horsey  ■ 
The  I ndi d hY  mark  siieh  animak  by  a short  sto 
in i.tlie  iop  of  curb  ear. 

Gene r«l  L.^mler  was,  1 1 Innk.  the  best  Imtfn  - 
to  ImiU-cr  that  } ever  .saw.  Monntiiig  on  ut*> 

sud Iff^d  p?%y—a  hirittt  ^erred  {fun  as  bridle-— 
bo  yvOnid  da^h  0 lievd  of  buffalo.  fie 

was  the  hest  tr?rchwndeff  ?hot  that  levec^aWj 
hi?  right  or left  lutnd  pistol  being  used  with  like 
result.  Either  nitwit  meal / and  tliW  rl»est  timt 
the  lierd  afforded.  u Cow  beet  f.;»t*  rile,”  w n 
favorite  remark  of  Lnndery  and  if  he  shot  the 
buffalo  the  cow  wu*  pretty  carttmilv  voting;  tmd 
hit. 


the  trigger. 
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Tiie  rapid  motion  of  horse  and  game  is  not 
favorable  to  any  steady  aim  by  means  of  the 
sights,  but  the  near  approach  that  you  are  en- 
abled to  gain  by  the  good  conduct  of  vour  mount 
affords  an  opportunity  to  deliver  shot  after  shot 
into  the  buffalo  until  you  may  be  sure  of  your 
“meat,”  or  the  buffalo,  refusing  apparently  to 
made  further  game  of,  turns,  driven  furious 
by  the  pain  of  the  wounds  that  you  have  given 
kina.  This  is  the  moment  for  a little  calcula- 
tion. If  the  buffalo  is  bleeding  from  nose  and 
mouth  it  is  certain  that  your  shots  have  done 
their  work  ; for  the  buffalo  is  mortally  wound- 
ed, and  needs  no  more  of  your  lead,  and  you  are 
free  to  gallop  on  for  the  next  victim,  following 
up  the  6port  until  your  revolvers  are  emptied, 
or  you  are  satisfied  that  you  have  a sufficiency 
of  meat. 

I have  no  idea  of  the  quantity  of  lead  that  a 
•mffalo  can  carry  off,  if  the  shots  are  not  well 
placed.  The  vital  point  of  the  buffalo — his 
heart — is  to  be  reached  by  a shot  fired  from  a 
point  a little  behind  him,  aiming  just  behind  the 
>bonlder-blade,  and  about  two-thirds  down  from 
i he  top  of  the  hump.  A single  revolver-ball 
well  placed  is  quite  sufficient  to  bring  down 
ihe  stoutest  old  bull.  Some  hunters  have  kill- 
ed as  many  as  eight  or  nine  buffalo  on  a single 
run.  That  is,  with  the  twelve  loads  contained 
in  their  brace  of  revolvers,  but  this  is  extraor- 
dinary, and  a thing  of  very  occasional  occur- 
rence, three  or  four  buffalo  being  usually  count- 
ed as  a first-rate  run. 

A word  here  with  reference  to  the  arms  used 
in  buffalo  hunting.  Those  who  prefer  a car- 
bine will  find  the  short  Ballard  or  Spencer  guns 
'ery  effective,  as  they  shoot 44  heavy  lead,”  and 
may  be  used  with  great  rapidity.  The  carbine 
b frequently  used  without  bringing  it  to  the 
shoulder,  the  piece  being  rested  across  the  sad- 
dle in  from  of  the  hunter,  and  discharged  while 
m this  position.  This  was  the  old  style  of  hunt- 
ing the  buffalo  when  breech-loaders  were  un- 
known, and  a short  muzzle-loading  rifle  of  large 
bore  was  used  as  the  best  arm  for  buffalo  hunt- 
ing. With  such  a weapon  the  hunter  dispensed 
with  a ramrod,  charging  his  gun  by  simply  pour- 
ing the  powder  into  the  barrel,  and  then  drop- 
ping a bullet  from  his  mouth  into  the  gun,  and 
sending  the  charge  home  by  striking  the  butt  of 
the  rifle  smartly  on  the  pommel  of  the  saddle. 

Of  the  revolvers  in  use  the  old  style  dragoon 
pistol  of  the  Colt  pattern  seems  the  favorite, 
though  the  bullet  that  it  shoots  is  no  heavier 
than  that  used  in  the  present  style  known  as 
foil’s  army  revolver.  The  pistol  itself  is  heav- 
|er  and  more  steady  to  shoot,  and  the  cylinder 
w chambered  for  more  powder.  1 am  not  aware 
that  this  arm  is  any  longer  manufactured.  The 
Plains  men  who  possess  a pair  hold  them  in 
Peat  esteem.  Their  calibre  is  44-100ths  of  an 
,Ilch.  i have  found  it  best  in  loading  my  pis- 
tols not  to  rely  upon  the  fixed  ammunition  sup- 
plied for  them,  preferring  to  use  loose  ammuni- 
tion, or  cartridges  made  by  myself.  Then  there 
u some  certainty  of  the  quantity  of  powder,  and 


a charge  as  heavy  as  the  weapon  will  con- 
tain. 

It  seems  best  to  speak  thus  explicitly  with 
reference  to  the  description  of  arms  to  be  used, 
as  I have  met  so  many  persons  who  have  gone 
out  on  the  Range  with  too  light  a carbine  or 
pistol  for  the  game  that  they  purpose  hunting. 
Then,  too,  there  is  no  particular  fun  in  shooting 
into  a buffalo  a bullet  that  is  just  sufficiently 
large  to  worry  the  animal  into  turning  on  you, 
and  making  itself  the  hunter  and  you  the  hunt- 
ed. True,  you  may  in  some  measure  avoid  this 
by  dashing  past  the  animal  as  he  pivots  on  those 
stumpy  front  legs,  and  thus  get  a little  behind 
him  again.  He  may  dash  at  you  as  you  run 
past,  but  quick  movement  will  save  you,  and 
some  one  of  vour  little  pellets  may  reach  his 
heart  or  some  other  vital  point  ; but  the  chances  • 
are  against  the  light  pistol. 

Or  if  the  buffalo  turns  so  quickly  as  to  throw 
you  off  your  guard,  and  your  horse  is  not  right 
up  to  his  work,  the  horse  is  in  some  way 
turned  too;  then  comes  a neat  performance 
in  the  shape  of  a hunter  being  hunted.  The 
horse  is  frightened,  and  away  he  dashes.  Per- 
haps you  are  hunting  over  ground  perforated 
with  the  holes  of  the  prairie-dog.  Your  horse’s 
foot  falling  into  one  of  these  would  send  both 
steed  and  rider — how  or  where  is  not  certain. 

I once  saw'  an  army  officer  in  such  a plight  do 
some  ground  and  lofty  tumbling  that  the  most 
successful  acrobat  would  have  looked  at  with 
astonishment. 

A gentleman  w ith  w'hom  I once  hunted  wras 
unceremoniously  turned  upon  by  an  old  bull, 
which  he  had  been  previously  advised  to  leave 
undisturbed,  and  a most  laughable  scene  was 
the  result  of  the  over-valorous  attempt  to  kill 
tough  meat.  The  couple  were  flying  awfay  over 
the  Plains,  when  the  hunter,  feeling  that  he  was 
about  to  lose  his  hat,  put  up  his  hand  to  save 
it.  In  the  hand  was  the  cocked  pistol  that  w*as 
to  have  sounded  the  death -knell  of  the  bull. 
Just  as  the  hand  reached  the  hat  the  pistol  was 
discharged,  and  the  hat  went  in  one  direction 
and  the  pistol  was  thrown  in  the  other.  The 
horse,  startled  by  the  report,  made  a quick 
movement  which  landed  the  rider  out  of  the 
saddle  into  an  inconvenient  seat  on  the  horse’s 
neck.  Things  w ere  looking  just  a trifle  serious, 
and  one  of  the  party  started  off,  and  after  a few 
well-directed  shots  brought  the  bull  down  and 
relieved  the  hunter  from  his  trying  situation. 

I am  not  aware  that  he  has  hunted  any  more 
old  bulls  since  that  time,  if  he  has  been  on  a 
buffalo  hunt,  which  I think  extremely  doubtful. 

For  an  old  buffalo  hunter  there  is  no  better 
sport  than  to  go  out  with  a number  of  tyros  and 
witness  their  first  hunt.  To  be  sure  the  shots 
from  their  carbines  and  revolvers  sometimes 
come  hurtling  past  you.  Will  Comstock  used 
to  remark  at  such  a time  that  the  safest  place 
was  nearest  the  buffalo;  but  I have  never  known 
of  any  person  that  was  the  recipient  of  any  of 
these  wild  shots.  A hunter  who  is  unused  to 
the  sport,  and  becomes  excited  during  the  run, 
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will  frequently  shoot  his  horse — how,  I never 
could  quite  comprehend ; but  the  revolver  goes 

The  rider 


off,  and  the  horse  has  the  bullet, 
loses  his  mount,  gets  no  sympathy,  but  learns  chase.  Two  quick  shots  from  his  revolver  and 
how  to  bear  jokes  of  all  descriptions.  He  may  the  buffalo  fell.  In  a moment  the  spot  was 
learn,  if  he  will,  “ that  there  is  no  particular  crowded  with  horsemen  armed  with  empty  re- 
demand for  horse-robes  just  at  present,  though  voivers.  u How  many  shots  in  him  ?”  M What 
they  may  come  in  style  if  he  remains  on  the  a lot  of  lead  he  could  nin  wirhp-  “He  must 
Range  for  anv  length  of  time.”  have  had  an  accident  - insurance  policy  1”  and 

l remember  on  one  occasion  to  have  seen  a divers  other  like  exclamations  wore  heard.  I 
large  party  leave  a column  of  cavalry  that  had  will  simply  remark  that  two  shots  were  all  that 
halted  for  rest,  and  start  for  a herd  near  by.  the  closest  examination  by  a score  or  more  pair 
A few  buffalo  were  killed  by  old  hands ; but  the  of  eyes  could  discover  in  that  buftblo,  and  who 
novices  had  a time  all  of  their  own  with  a btvf-  tired  those  shots  was  never  quite  determined,  as 
falo  that  hod  separated  from  the  herd.  Round  the  wagon-nvaster  failed  to  claim  his  shots.  Bur 
and  round  the  point  where  the  command  was  some  of  those  who  assisted  in  frightening  that 
halted  was  the  buffalo  hurried  ; shot  after  shot  j buffalo  on  that  occasion  have  since  become  good 
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hunters  and  successful  shots ; but  they  do  not 
now  shoot  at  a buffalo  when  he  is  running  quite 
fifty  yards  distant  from  them. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  a person  can 
ride  directly  into  a herd  of  buffalo  without  dan- 
ger. In  your  excitement  the  horse  may  stum- 
ble and  fall ; or,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  you 
may,  before  you  are  aware,  ride  into  a dog  vil- 
lage, and  the  wide,  deep  holes  that  are  to  be 
teen  in  almost  every  square  yard  are  traps  that 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  entirely.  I have  seen 
several  instances  of  this  kind,  and  horses  have 
been  killed  or  disabled,  and  the  riders  severely 
bruised. 

The  buffalo,  too,  is  sometimes  known  to  turn 
with  a surprising  quickness  of  movement ; and 
woe  betide  the  hunter  who  is  not  instantly  be- 
yond the  reach  of  those  short,  sharp  horns. 
Then,  too,  you  may  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that 
a wounded  bull  is  not  as  safe  a companion  as 
you  might  select  if  you  had  a choice. 

I have  seen  old  hunters,  who  were  excellent 
horsemen,  kill  buffalo  with  lances  somewhat 
similar  to  those  used  by  the  Indians ; but  this 
has  been  more  for  bravado  than  as  a favorite 
style  of  hunting.  To  lance  a buffalo  the  hunt- 
er must  have  a horse  that  has  no  fear  of  the 
buffalo,  and  is  thoroughly  trained  as  a buffalo- 
horse — a “split  ear,”  if  possible,  for  his  Indian 
education  is  then  of  service  to  you. 

What  is  known  as  still  hunting  is  a favorite 
mode  of  hunting  practiced  by  those  who  do  not 
hunt  so  much  for  the  sport  as  for  the  meat,  and 
desire  also  to  save  their  ponies  for  other  work 
than  running  buffalo.  Some  of  the  colored  in- 
fantry troops  on  the  Plains  are  quite  successful 
in  this  kind  of  hunting,  which  is  merely  to  gain 
a position  as  near  the  herd  as  possible,  taking 
care  to  keep  well  concealed  from  the  vigilant 
eyes  of  the  watchful  pickets  of  the  herd  ; then, 
selecting  the  buffalo,  crack  away  with  a long 
musket,  which  you  will  find  the  best  arm  for 
this  kind  of  hunting.  If  you  are  careful,  three 
or  four  buffalo,  and  sometimes  many  more,  may 
be  secured  before  the  herd  moves  off.  * 

This  is  regarded  by  many  Plains  men  as  a 
kind  of  p0t-hunting,  that  is  not  entitled  to  the 
name  of  sport,  and  only  to  be  resorted  to  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  meat  needed  as 
food.  I must  say,  however,  that  the  skill  dis- 
played by  some  of  the  colored  soldiers,  as  they 
approach  a feeding  herd  and  single  out  their 
game,  is  worthy  to  be  classed  as  the  work  of 
good  hunters.  These  same  sable  warriors  make 
good  antelope  hunters  too. 

The  principal  food  of  the  buffalo  is  a short, 
fine  grass  that  grows  in  tufts,  and  only  to  the 
height  of  four  or  five  inches.  This,  it  would 
seem,  is  very  nutritious,  for  domestic  cattle  fat- 
ten on  the  44  buffalo  grass’*  even  during  some  of 
the  winter  months.  On  the  bottoms  or  low- 
lands, through  which  the  water- courses  flow, 
there  is  found  a taller  growth  of  grass  that 
grows  rank  and  coarse.  Somewhat  similar  to 
this  is  the  forage  found  in  the  cafions  among 
the  breaks. 
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At  first  sight  the  short,  fine  buffalo  grass 
seems  but  a scanty  forage  for  the  vast  herds; 
but  close  examination  will  reveal  the  fact  that 
grazing  on  it  will  be  full  and  abundant.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  months  the  color  of  this  grass 
is  a greenish  gray;  as  autumn  approaches  it  be- 
comes more  brown  in  its  tint ; but  late  fall  and 
winter  spreads  a mantle  of  gray,  with  a just 
perceptible  tint  of  blue,  that  is  in  pleasant  har- 
mony with  the  delicate  skies  of  the  Range. 

Grass  that  has  been  thoroughly  fed  over  or 
burned  off  is  the  first  to  spring  up  the  next  year. 

During  April  and  May  bright  green  gross  marks 
the  ground  that  has  been  burned  over  during  the 
previous  fall.  The  Indians,  taking  advantage 
of  favorable  winds,  will  burn  thousands  of  acres 
of  grass  each  fall,  knowing  full  well  that  this 
will  make  a hunting-ground  during  the  next 
spring,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  the  forage 
that  will  be  greatly  needed  by  their  ponies. 

Buffalo  are  in  the  best  condition  during  the 
fall,  spring  time  being  a rather  unfavorable  pe- 
riod of  the  year  to  look  for  fat  bison.  The  In- 
dians have  a number  of  ways  of  designating  the 
months  or  moons  of  the  year.  They  have  “ fat 
buffalo  moon,*’ 44  thin  buffalo  moon,** 44  the  moon 
in  which  to  find  the  buffalo  with  much  hair,** 

“ the  moon  when  the  hair  is  gone.”  But  I will 
not  go  through  with  the  calendar,  for  Indians 
use  ail  manner  of  things  by  which  to  designate 
and  remember  the  great  changing  luminary  of 
the  night,  which  so  frequently  affords  light  for 
depredations  that  they  fear  to  commit  during 
the  day. 

In  hunting  buffalo  the  Indian  is  not  particu- 
lar in  his  selection.  If  the  animal  is  old  and 
topgh,  his  hide  will  make  many  articles  that  a 
thin  skin  would  be  unfit  for:  soles  for  mocca- 
sins, shields,  etc.  The  sinews  are  larger  and 
stronger,  which  fact  makes  theih  useful  for  in- 
numerable purposes  that  are  best  known  to  the 
squaw's  who  collect  and  use  them.  Give  a 
squaw  time  and  a raven  would  starve  on  the 
leavings  that  he  could  find  on  the  spot  where 
the  buffalo  had  been  killed,  so  thorough  is  the 
removal  of  every  particle  of  nutritious  matter. 

The  Indian  prefers  as  food  the  flesh  of  a v 
young  cow;  he  will  eat  the  oldest  bull,  how'- 
ever ; and  an  unborn  calf  is  a feast  to  the  red- 
skin. The  hide  of  this  very  young  buffalo  baby 
is  greatly  prized  by  the  Indians,  and  frequently 
used,  when  nicely  tanned,  as  one  of  the  articles 
of  wearing  apparel  with  which  a show  may  be 
made.  A hunting  party  of  twenty  or  thirty  In- 
dians will  frequently  kill  more  buffalo  during 
one  day  than  the  squaws  of  the  band  are  able 
to  skin  and  strip  in  two  days ; for  the  squaws 
do  nearly  if  not  all  of  the  actual  labor  that  In- 
dians find  necessary ; and,  to  say  the  truth,  an 
Indian  squaw  will  accomplish  an  amount  of  la- 
bor that  is  surprising,  and  do  it  well  too. 

Hunting  buffalo  is  to  the  Indian  a labor  rath- 
er than  a pastime ; so  he  kills  the  animal,  and 
leaves  the  labor  of  cutting  out  the  meat,  curing 
the  skin,  etc.,  to  the  women.  He  prefers  the 
easiest  mode  of  killing  the  buffalo,  and  regards 
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hearing  them  on  snow-shoes  as  one  of  flu*  hpst  i prnctmed  bv  the  northern  bun  da  of  Sioux  and 
methods  or  securing  his  <piarf\v.  The  number  [other  Indian*  who**  rangfe  h well  to  the  north 
of.  buffalo  that  may  be  k»  I led  in  this  wav,  even  of  the  true  (mmbVg-jnouinl. 
by  a mini!  parly  of  Inditin.-,  would  supply  a (hiJfr  : PutMo  are  to  he  found  m high  a*  latitude 
.-•ihleruble  band  of  Indians  with  food  for ‘weeks  fifty,  and  -as  lovir  as  thirty,  To  the  cam  rice 
maybe  months ; for  t hen?  would  -seem,  to  he  text  foment* ’/ora  a Inyindon,  ami  to  rk 
hardly  it  limb  w it  ho  number  of  Imftalo  that  the,  foot- hills  of  the  fteCkv  ^fountain*.  Thi* 
could  be  slaughtered.  embrace*  no  area  of  ni^j  thousands  of  s«(uare 

When .'the  >n<»w?  ftjrc  derjUMt  pn  the  Tiange  Umles,  But,  ha  X have  •|>rcvionsJ\  stated, 
wlntdi  most  during  January  arid  [ best  limiting  or#  the • Eange  ri*/  t.$ • he.T<)nml  he-; 

FjdhruipAv  lhc.t#j  of  the  Anon'  will  be  tuelted  by  . tween  thcPbuie  rm/i  Arkansas  riftwtf*  Here  X 
the  noo; idny  Thiy  melting  census  as  the  have  sacn  lb £ Indians  he  ye  rwn\tm  to  aniitth^ 

after  aeon  on.  and  by  nightfall  the  cold  : method  uf  sht ughteritig • buffalo,  in  a rery  easy  , 

vydmhs  oyer  the  snow,  wfiieh  , bm  to  me  cruel,  way.  tor  wh^fe  one  bbtfalo  fa 

erttvt  is  AOmcimicK  suiftefantly  thick  gmlfcfrong  killed  several  sure  to  j^paiidnlly  Vnyur^fa 
to  mfipiirt  the  weight  of  a man.  Provided  with  but  theie,  tp«C  arc  saim  kyBed  by  (be  Indian^ 
the  bfaifrd  ahbw[shnd.  pt^  as  they  ^re  soinerinjiA  vyho  make  baste  to  l anew  of  shbw' 
turned  * k rackets,  n the  Indian  will  move  over  j The  rrmde.of  huoTmg  w somewhat  as  folkove  : 
ihff  erma  tpotn  rapidly,  and  enrir(?|y  .V^ithy,  A grown#  4hy  r«^fS| h fitif. 

'.v.  danger  of  breaking  thro  agin  With  rlie  j Being  thoroughly  nr»jna)nmu  won  rhe  country^ 
Ifaifaid  thing?  are  *orue\vlnu  different ; to  Mm  j the;  Indians.  :**e.  aware  of  ihe  Iddoium  of  the 
t%  doep  snow  fa  had  enough*  but  a rhiv.k.  crust  nearest  point  where  the  mHe-iaed  fa  hmkeu 
as  it  qot  01%  impedes  prngrm*  [ Abruptly  hy  a precipice  wUfah  d<fagcnifa  *hifu~ 
•but Anri liars  'it  po mini  as  well,  the  crust  being  j deed  nf  tn mV  feet.  ‘'/Toward  This  devil  jump** 
sharp  ..almost  a,*  n.  kiiifeddade.  All  of  t his  fa  j ihe  Indians  litrad.. ^t  'opfe 
v/£l|  known  to  the  Indian,  and  fa  at  (be  same  ! driven  pell-mdl  TO  and  over  the  precipice, 
ilmn.  g source  of  profit-,  for  he  loses  no  time  when  j Afeanwhjln  a number  of  Ifubatis  ha  ve  Iv’koffc 
bear  h bevd  of  buffalo  thus  emhnr^i>sed  bv  thc  1 their  Any*  by  tneanf  nf  .ronVc^  knn\vij  jrf>  tjifcm , 
cctjfiv  b'd  sfurts  out 


an  his  »now*R hues*  and,  ; and  s<e  « ceded  io  roaebtiig  the  euiiop,  )l*w»u^Vi 

wiiU  arron  ami  spear,. niakes  garni?  of  (he  iron*  j *.v!hv!»  the  •..•ripplc.it,  fn.tdnio  are  rpfimn^'.m  aU 

fded  nio.c.  An  Indian  oil  se*ov-^hrM*s  has  the  'direction s.  Tht^e  ute  i|mchly  killed,  so  that 
hiifftib  herd  tit n great  (iisadv  ant  ago,  niile^  tire  *>nt  of  a ’erv  cousHicrai'ie  band  hf  liiduli*  br,v 

het>l  he  n very  large  one  : then  a solid  path  Vh  : few  escape,  many  lmr  oig  been  killed  by  the 

hcfttol)  which  will  be  kr-pr  by  ’lie  main  herd,  fall  and  others  dwparched  \vhde  limping  vtT; 
which  m flu?  manner  is  enabled  to  escape.  At  Th»>  mode  v»f  hunting  h sometuncs  mdulgecl  in 
bmdi  a time  it  is  (he  scattered  .uieumer*  of  thp  by  hurum -isninmi  white  men  ; bat  it  is  done 
hand  that  are  the  victimn;  and  it'  is  to  \k&6e. ' more  forde'diry  than  any  thing  else-  I ham 
that  the  Indians  devote  {heir  entire  intention,  [never  known  of  i?-  pmctlw 


hy  urtny  or 

TJiwbindc  of  hunting  the  buffalo  \h  principally  ! persons  who  pmfesHed  ro  hunt  buffiilo  a-sgsporu 


cti»v.t>?'  yanraz.e  'f\  ti*k  a^iW 
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.|.€4fr*X . X-ib  Vnpl  nl'i*}.  ttf*v 

- fWV  h>  vh;*.w^  (*. 

n;(>  > *Wjhk'te  tffit*  ■!?  O'.ayo#  .%'b 

fit#  *0) £ 'f  >*  ft: t*r>J ':  %k .?& t*  1*  i:  V fc  pr  / » . 

> v.  vw.  < »,  &.?  jtui  iff  -a  ) f . *f  -"  n’“-*  yf. f i i*fi‘V • ' 

.^Vv  :£*ht  £&&  * 0$ty- 

•jfcg  ^f«uM  hi.  e 'tyWM'pf.  'y  • b b/-"i  A-:  i; 

nx’^t;  *tt?**- 

.v^v;  ^ ft  .#&  .%w 

Muh  t||f  to  lh£  nuiik.  idimy  tU»|  '<J'  « tM  ,.  t * * 
/;,<»  . wi.it  A . lively.  eritiTi.umneM  .would  he 
;of  »ri  um/nrpi  on  tfio  part  ofn  beef- 
ktiVfatr  Xft  art  a <5  zxdi'M ini&t  flffidutnt  did  buf- 
falo fadii  You tig  Am*tiy&  edit  Id  have  u t^if- 
iifc  txiri  t iti  1 0>nmi»iiMp>w  aritek  -yHrd.  Utiri 
\ijr  Bw*U  of  Health  mi#*  take  tidvsuittufO  of 
jhe  ggspor&fftty  rim*  afforded  u?  %U£ftw*r  the  efv 
leer of  t he  entile  dtseium  on  UiioxC 
■Ch>Vert;or  GMpfcij  of  CVdormio,  onefe  Miggesiod 
that  avery  *ure  way  of  keeping  th6  Indians  olf 
the.  Smoky  Kill  route  would  be  to  drive  afl  the 


in  ■snm,ff-dptrc(jHv?rttrii  phnt*'  #T*i  m\y  n&n*rt\u 
]i  (or  tUe  av 

other  jnumw^ry.  in-  r^ihr 

is  thought  io  h*s  oi  rTcot  U5IJI  unyturivui 

unr^.. 

Some  per^oi^  fevf  '!!♦><'■  «;Ji'^  ryrltHc  ‘ 

f oho  Js»nl  H hit c hniftilr;  '.Votv  rh»m/-.  oV  the  ftijrosi 
iTirngimiMon,  or  fit  .oaTly'oM  .H»i|U.  ihrit  I141I 
hefen  wallowing  \ti  soinr  alkali  hpiHnn  afui 
routed  their  hull# ^ -with  a ' ^hjli^h-'^hrih;  w^ielv 
M >♦  rttJitnnv.e  iinlj^hv ^ easilt  mo^ir  iheio  Vo  ho  mts- 
tAkexi  for  k W|C  hi’Jl.ilo.  f *v4w  oyv  snow-  hudj™ 
friend  during  thnrj^rr.  of  the  5e»^>n  when  the 
hutfhio  is'  m?t  nni'di  addiciod  lo,w}dh>winir,  $0 
yf}i)  adhcri^  to  my  heltef  in  the  of  at 

Kvisi  arte  Ayhifo  l>n/fi»lo, 

t hn  ve  frc‘(oonrlv  noticed  rho  M fif wiffti 
iUh^>  that  hijfiTnhieu  mudo  rhrir  -wallows  id 
uM>rdyv  ,}.hu^4  ,vnl  mam;  inlgrijtjitgoi  if>  such 
hi*  <iify  h.r  \!im  oritKUdgiijg  riirtnJclv^ 

id  oft  ocrr^iouftl  rol);  . Vhfr  nmy  nil  ft>r 

one  wallow  tOnrtd  no  the  iowhohis  >Oir will  rind 
tvve.utv  on  the  roiiiog  Pining  far'  from  -water  uftd 
high  iibove.  nnv  ihitfg  damp,  urdess  it  Im  mifi. 
Tilers-  waihnv.i  tflwV  he  yv^ll  tiescribed  b>  stut/ng 
tlifo:  they  sirein  us  if  hw^e  ^nueej ^ ofVei^f  ot 
trtt  feftt  in  diutu«xor  h>i.cl  :lmen  used  W moultls, 
and  rite  imftc'rjs  imd  (>een  .sexttved  by  jweMshig 
them  into  the  earth.  On  every  hand  you  vriU 
no^r  !ii-*,se  hi^ots  m tht  nwtki.tmd  daring  the 
*f*r»nfc-  oum:  yon  mny  tVo:a'emIy  notice  riie  huh 
Ink*  |.^win^  - or  >vnl|ow;hvg  in  th»^c  spt>:s.  At 
fitful  ha  will;  throw  htm.^df  tm  Ids  back,  and 
seemuiji  to  >».iri>|  on  his  huro'fs  l?e  will  “ wabble’* 
nnd  hh  lv  fo“  antic.  5m.nnrju.».  By  nutny  .‘bo 
l.nifMVi  i*  MififiORdd  to  Imvn  fecov rite -to  this  per^ 


tuffHio  to  the  north  of  the  Plane.  ItiVtr,  and 
then  -nurion  guAriU  w keep  them  there.  I odd 
thtrOuVertior  thor.  when  llfik  WttS  done  f sbnidd 
surely  V»e  on  band  to  iwxmty,  skateli  of  the  jnerv 
hrcninjiee: 


it  ha*  mA  hood  done  as  yet. 

A ffaestion  a • 

m retulrtved  to  the  En^i;  « Aev  u jonmey  to  arid 
nwff  tlitBnfhb  lintjrr  i s Did  yon  flefe  a while 
btrdiilo  ? f ^ have  <«rew  bat 

(jfri,  sod  filed*  bring  moiiiUeii  upon  ^rpoi>y  riiyd  | 
from  much  ifavel  nnd  u sovnewhitv  Ioti^  r rhdv  1 
fa.iled'  to-  seouBP'.n.  ‘jtasirion  auQieienfh^  dear  ike 
Aninml  to  make  nny  tture  but  a white  Imf-  f 
Vilfrit  cerOiiuly  was.  I have  met  persons  who  j 
bavt?  seen  white  batibki.  bnt  never  yen  with  n | 
party  who  ha*  anceeeded  if*  killing  n i 

hi WTi“r  ueitluiT  Jmva  -1  jftvor  seen  a white  IndTalo- ! 

\jto.  ■ • ,"  . . ’ ■ '.  . ,.-fv  . ■.,  j 

biitTnlorrctbe  ^ jcOoA  diecticj  new  for  the  trri)js  j | 
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fbrmmice  as  a means  pf  securing  some  relief  j that  were fatiml  at  ditlereni  points  in  the  waI- 
frbm  (be  vermin  with  Which  he  is  at  times  more- jdovv. 

arid  IfecexnWr  inonih.Mlftr- 

ftnir  whijbfi  >u  find  tfe  imtfblp  the  mm 

$?t^fcus » yVcldtbfc* % fd* d munlftf 
A 1 1 r>f  % MjsIt  f lie  i mb  wj*jpiui& 


cover  ti«.H  hide  with  earth  Very  true;  hut  1 
have  riotieeti  ihem  at  this  ja*rtofauifiee  • «v  hen 
there  waltoiify  «hd  v&f*?  /icy. 

dust  too.- . ;My  idea  15  that  the  chief  rv-a*wi  for 
the  wallow  is  ih.ii  the  butfr.lo  finds  \i  smeary 
fo  assist  the  shedding  pf  tli/s  hair  which  he  fuse* 
ifi iintigj  the  spring  and  early,  summer  of  £ mdi 
yearv  ami  that  fte  Itaa  recourse  to/  the.  wallows 
ibr  this  purpose  almost  enrirehv  ¥ oil  will  not, 
indeed,  find  much  TiHfr  in  the  ivufJtiws.  Tim 
stedft^afternOofl  Vifidiif  The  Plain*  would  qif&fc* 
%y  blow  this  away;  but  kill  fc  boftb Ut  early  b? 
vhe  summer,  when  {he  hair  only  -hung#  to  tire 
Hanks  in  abort  fvifts,  atul  you  \Vilj  bfuTtlmt  b6 
.W  drthithd  th^e  xufe.  and  hlh  whofe  kfeih  for 

ilmd  irtiilKfy  with  ;i  u*;« yr»d  of  line  earth. 

The  PltfiVman  V**  himliiar  u^tli  anolhet 
which  may  he,  iw>b*  of  .the  hutibio  wallow,  It 
h to  hymnne-nth from  which, a d^pevafe 
a mi  fte(j \ reri ti y io eee^iVtl  resjWi nefo  may  lie 
made  against  a oumertm*  pany  >jf,lmliansf 

I remomher  one.  wallow  that:  my  anemion 
was  a tr mated  to  by  noticing  dm  r there  had 
been  a track  beaten  about  the  wullbw  by  the 
unshod/ hoofs  of  Indian  pomes'*  a tmek. circling 


best.  

m well  firwakc  of  die  trader^  •' ' bofitvijg 

brisk  and  work  plenty  with  every  hand  to  red- 
*khw  mi  the  linage  ;fixdl 

-wto^.w  chrittluly  .*  prime  object  fbr 
fhje  /-fcne.tgctm .ItMlm#  that  ’i§&  Indian  does  m 


thin  houson  of  the  twelve trmnuh. 

The  s'pmws  are  busy  with  their  work  of  cur- 
big  the  robes  a mi  jerking  the  meat.  The  hard 
fihtt  ineea*af;t  iabur  fhat  is  necessary  oi  proper- 
ty  ‘f  ftoliaii  tan " % ■%$$(■  h d*  easy  to  rtmlifre 
uole**  one  may  >*eo  ihe  work  go  ;>u  >Jn\  by  d«y 


from  tii*-  tii^f.i4it*pv  w b itrij-  is  to  fmreud  ym$  the 
pell  Ot  lihfe  bpon  %tgrmind,:  Vvbertf 

it  is  pinned  find  hy  jiie:ui;-  of  vvooden  pin^  drif  t 

en  ilirengh. Jiirle  vibs  ip  the  rdee  of  she  robe 

into  the  e&rili.  The  fie? h hide  «d  she  .rohtv  t.p- 
ing  uppermost,  i?.  then  m twked  Awer  by  tw.  Afsd 
sinrieiimefi  thrcc^  si|uaw>.  Tfm  toob  u.sed  /ore 
oftet i very  rud e,  some  be i ng  pmcuhid  pimply 
with  sharp  stones  or  Idifihhj  tiouPUl 
ftmre  wealthy,  have  a Sotncthitig  Iliac  isuv:]! 
resembles  the  d rawing -ktl he  of  iih maA  Mf:' the 
xu'Oper.  The  work  in  hand  is  l 
from  every  particle  of  fieshT  and  ?*»  feduco  *m:- 
thickness  iif  t he  robe  nearl  y oiuc  half,  iirid  6i.tro.e- 
tinw-s  even  tiioic.  Tfh?5  fie  shrug,  ns  it.  is  term- 


s^CAWfi  yjciiiw  ooriESw 


Go  gle 
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which  bnffal o brains  have  been  steeped;  for 
ten  days  the  hide  is  kept  damp  with  this  brain- 
water.  Once  each  day  rhe  hide  is  taken  wp, 
and  ever)  portion  of  it  nibbed  and  rc rubbed 
by  the  squaws,  who  do  not  have  recourse  to 
any  thing  like  a rubbing- board.  but  use.  their 
hands  until  it  would  seem  as  if  the  skin  would 
soon  he  torn  off.  There  seems  to  be  no  defin- 
ite rate  as  to  the  length  of  time  which  the  robe 
shall  occupy  in  curing.  The  squaw  labors  un- 
til the  hide  become*  ft  rota,  which  may  require 
the  work  of  one  week  or  two,  sometimes  even 
more ; but  I think  that  ten  days  may  be  con- 
sidered ns  the  average  lime  which  it  takes  to 
properly  cure  a robe. 

I have  not  the  space  here  to  go  into  a lengthy 
account  of  the  different  modes  of  dressing  the 
skins  which  the  Indians  nae  for  tents  (tty**) 
and  clothing.  Some  skins  from  which  the  hair 
ha*  been  removed  are  as  white  as  the  paper  on 
which  this  article  is  printed. 

The  painting  and  decorating  of  a robe  is  the 
work  of  muclwtime,  am!  for  the  extremely  rude 
material*  employed  by  the  squaws  in  the  work 
a result  L<  attained  which  is  highly  creditable 
to  the  uneducated  and  somewhat  savage  wives 
and  daughters  of  “ Nasfv  Elk/’. or  whatever 
euphonious  term  the  master  of  the  lodge  may 
fit  to  designate  himself  by.  But  this  work 
increases  the  price  of  a rube,  and  is  generally 
only  expended  upon  a robe  that  is  to  he  ti«e<l 
in  the  family,  and  not  as  a means  of  obtaining 
sugar,  coffee,  calico,  and  other  coveted  articles 
which  are  of  ns o to  the  Indian,  and  serve  as 
Vot.  XXXVTII.— No.  224.-11 


an  indication  of  wealth  on  ihe  part  of  the  pos- 
sessor, who  takes  care  to  make  great  parade 
of  all  such  articles  as  may  be  likely  to  ex- 
cite the  envy  of  the  habitants  of  neighboring 

topes. 

In  uold  times/’  said  Colonel  Saint  Vrain 
to  me  when  I last  saw  him  at  the  little  New 
Mexican  pueblito  of  Mora,  “the  Indians  came 
to  the  posts  when  they  had  any  trading  to  do; 
camped  near  by,  and  did  their  trading;  settled 
little  disputes  among  themselves  $ had  pony- 
races  with  the  'mountaineers  that  had  come  in 
with  pelts,  and  a sort  of  good  time  generally. 
If  you  could  have  seen  the  old  trading  post  that 
stood  where  Bent's  Obi  Fort  now  stands,  on 
one  of  rhese  trading  visits,  you  would  have  seen 
a sight  worth  remembering.  We  did  not  let 
many  Indians  into  the  fort  at  a time,  and  those 
who  were  in  had  to  exhibit  good  behavior  or 
none  at  all.  There  have  been  more  than  forty 
thousand  robes  sent  out  from  that  post  as  the 
result  of  one  year’s  work.  There  was  money 
in  the  trade  then,  but  now — Well,  there's 
but  few  of  the  traders  who  go  out  to  the  villages 
with  an  outfit  but  what  might  have  found  quite 
as  good  employment  for  themselves  in  some 
other  line  of  business,” 

The  Colonel's  stories  of  the  wild  scenes  of 
gambling  that  the  Indians  indulged  in  at  their 
villages  near  the  post,  and  the  u nice  row’’  they 
would  occasionally  kick  np  among  themselves, 
certainly  indicate  that  there  must  have  been  a 
much  more  plenteous  supply  of  whisky  within 
the  reach  of  the  Indians  than  there  is  at  the 
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ami  the  prn  ik-g*  feeding  pfco&foH  the  l&rg-acs 

Family  which  the  vtiia^c tentauns. 

1 m\f$t  U we](  just  a,  little  oh  this* -family  joke. 
All  the  food  which  the  trader  bus  is  expected 
to  be  ‘fiuHul  by  ihisf  family.  The  quantity  c?f 
bread  and  other  >vb  de-mu  n food  which  m-  die*- 
voured  by  this  family,  may  be  said  to  gum  w n 
large  hole  iuto  the  pratiw  Of  the  trip.  Ke'xr, 
Italian*  tlock  to  the  trader  to  toll  hint  that,  fbCL£ 
hafe  "'a  heap  .of  mighty  hue  robe*;v 3 'fait 
yvutii  to  see  of  the  trader*  mock  ta  dW 

cover  whether  a i*  good  before  they  Cxm 
with  luin.  Thw  mcujra  presents.  'Tlife  rMcf* 
"tifuit  hAve  vomeriiirig  in  the  way  of  pre-rc n(> 
too,  uii<i  not  a small  ymimthuig  either/  Tfe 
vbl  women  ujc.  in  use  the  language  «>f  ari  old 
Indian  trader,  “ the  loudest  beings  on  dbeg:  Heal 
e’otr  sdogd.  on  leather."  Bot  tins  is  no t i in: 
ifi-ifd . 4f!  gifts  AM  fakj&s  evading ; fulfowxig 

The' ' arrival  of  a trader  in  the  village  it*  ehuosi 
&it»  to  k<3  $ ifctnted  to  rite  «x^vntiritfn 

of « rverfdrniitnce  known  as  u ** 

Tim*,  ft.  c crown  to  make iisoraew hut  heavy  o*nri 
ou  the  trading  good  it?  and  ikU  k.  inn  nri,  fw-  <>. 

. aM' keg  |*  fetA  h$*  dwt 
tfcs  of  th'n  urA&ftPlit  iheixttfagjo  rip  in 

vicinity. 

I have  taken  paths  to  Mate  thus  part  katarh 
die  d rum  winch  fhsi  :£&p%i' 

before  tmding  npfemf  itet^  tfki  wem  AluU 
the  trader  got  litoo  niueh  robe  iW  trie*  litil* 
Juig**  (sugar),  an  the  Indian  will  niwfly*  jivepi.  ; 

The  current-)-  need  in  Indian  tracing  its*  wuirir 

like  this ; 

lf<  enps  of  j»agAr  wak**.  one  robe, 
lb  robefc  makb  ovt*  Jt’bvy. 

&•  X>onfcs  make  one  tepe. 

A ten-dolte  JkU  hr  also  ft  4*^oTte  fdr  but,  as  may 
\y&  ^ i t tiikt^  hnt  ^pren  pounds  t*f  -eu- 


jM-esent  time  when  ^ trading  outfit  goes  into 


auy  post  or  fort  ? f feat  that  the  too  shrewd, 
driving  Yutikoc  Out;wiite/i  himself  when  he 
thought  to  Mike  w>  hVu^sdf  tlm  cream  of  the 
Made  by  pror^ding  directly  to  rim  lutliau  i tb 
lage^  with  i-radmg  goods,  railier  than  to  await 
tile  coming  of  tim .Indiana  to  the  aeighborhuou 
or  a trading  post  or  gorvrnnieiifc  fort. 

A tiivi-rutu  frtidmg  ontdi  consists  of  four  or 
five  large  wagwit*,  wvb  wd(h  a four  or  rix  tiiule 
tdfon.  Tim '.^ia^09- iih"  blanhfi^ 

cloiiw  tyi  diderbut  de^riptnius^  calico,  datvncl, 
doii^  sugar,  t'pBffOi  irinkofis  of  all  kinds' — suck 
beail^  ?m^U  mri^6rl»,  square  platps  pf  Gpty 
jnau^ilver,  and  rim  Jike<  . To  enumerate  the 
<}i  the  Ktidiafi  tr^det  l slionld  be  foiled 
m go  yrno  n long  (iis»{Hi$iriou  showing  .wdmt 
'^i^bfo.  u^  fcdtilijf  be  ntad^  o/  mairV  of  the  ut~ 
Mtd^  cvUU prised  in  the  oufiU.  Hv>merimeft  the 
irAder  uatrioM  hia  own  btit  inmc  otjmk  be 
■iefienfN  npmi  the  hospiuriity  df  the  indinntj. 
\/ThAfcf»ArtyM,«ail  ennskt  of  five  dr  ^jx  men,  of 
rhev*  two  must  apderktAiul  th«  language  of  the 
band , that  h ■$&  be  trifopit  with,  and  If  pd^ibje 
thu  well  knoW'ii  to  the 

h&&\\  clnef  t>f  rim  lurifdv  Cpcm  the  arrival  of 
thy  trader  at  rim  l/dbatt  tillage  the  chief  «5-  ] 
signs  him  w tcpev  whit  h he  may  make  his 
ohiding-fjhkie.  'nds  wOidd  seetu  mi  act  of  j 
kindness  on  rim  pan  of  Mr,  Big  Iuju?i,  feuf — 

\Y*rih  rin*  trader  has  a lent,  iu  vail  kc?  qUiiffor?., 
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fill  the  drip 't&ir times,  the  trader  — ‘is  uucouimoni  among  the  son  them  Indian  v 

rjuire prefers fits temperate  (t*H{\ienth'  iiiel  with  in  trading  with  tLc 

TaJs  i*-,.  With '.such  a 'standard'  it  is  nut  diifi-  Sioux.. 

<tthin  i«*:r  Ikw  rtade  is  earned  on.,  Ten  eujwO  We  wilt  (we  the  fiance  with  the  trading 
h tio?  \he  invumhle  for  u robe.‘  Sorrie  omfk,  ami  note  us  day  by  din  ws  jouniey  east- 
roW*  vrill  command  mor^  than  tew.  cups'  worth  ward  how  the  grim  white  skull*  w hirl}  hur  a 
c*i  cxlifyx  and  ?oro*.  niay  bring  but  live  cups' . few  day*  sioc*  dotted  tli*  Plains  so  thickly  arc 
*atoe  of -my  %&sbrpit  jrl&u*  sef&ira  ; cliljig-  (ioii  & vwfcj  ary 

4*  the  'itches  are  seemed  the  trailer  has  tbgxi:  source r T*  the  trail  v fewer  ainl  not  freshly  n,aik~ 
Ui  tots  Of  reft  each,  with  \m  little  re-  ed  with  the  thous-aud*  otTsbarp  hootk'  ih  it  hiitA 
#jrrrf  fii?  quality  other  than  i*mrv  care  rlmr  par-  few  ■ye.aw  sim-e  cut  them  1*10  jeep  and  Aroirg ;* 
.’ictiitt/U- robw*  do  not  go  too  many  in  one  to  mat fc  where  the  Hartf#®  wu^  hox  & now  ho 
.'■>>*,  Thc-c  piles-  are  then  pr«&*ed  imp  a com-  lunger. 

:feuUy  by  roeiias  of  & rudely  consmicted  af-  Th*.  outfit  i*  in  the  st*{)demefet».:  The  w».n>. 
fair  composed  of  sapling*  and  a chain.  The  ‘ tvm  ivhnw  Ui  dUpw*  <vf  the  fur-  ? The  two 
trader  does  not  1 e.avc  the  '**ilUgs  w hile  there  is  ' imyit  gatherer?  or  collet*  to/*  of  butihlo/Obefe  are 
a Ado  3v>  be:  for*  or  unlit  his  goods  are  Cfmrfe  Bates,  of  -Louis*.  *11  & During,  of 

exhausted'  I have  whii)riy  referred  to  the  trod-  . X^af eoIie^tW^  duff? 
;faig  for rtwffsrUvn)bi3a  ft*  tills **  supposed  to  he' a mg  tf  single  ymr  hayc  amounted  toiler  r<v<3 
huilaio  article.  hwi  trader*  will,  as  a rnky,  pick  hn  ml  red  ihou.aind  rohe# : and  the  muirc*  sTnci 
ap  fid  -inznm* ' of  thln^-^horsesf  . .{sdmetitiieR-  collet  ted  may  lie.  • ^tqd . to.,''i^.a;cft,-  .'durvtiiK'  • geotf 
f>ram!fe‘d  U.  S0»  tnnhM*  oattkv  while  prisoners^  years,  nearly  a quartet  of  a milimti  of  ; 
ect.?  e£C\  of  thi*so.  -.‘wt.- thinks  are  said -ip  .find  tlroir  -way  to 

T fiat  there  may  he.  found  Among  the  advert- ' the  New  *£ofk  marked  whero  the#  ire  dnj&ed 
uni«A  men  who  seek  their  fortunes  in  ihl#  npt  1 -5ee»^drAiinl,  Aitd  calf.  Afe  preseid  the 

sfltueJy  ^afe  busmen  persons  «ho  wenTmglv  ! pme^  paid  ty  krgv  dealtffe  in  New  York,  who 
Konldsell  their  souls  for  a consideration  1 hare  Iruy*  hy  the  hundred  bales,/  iV  ttOiriethiug  like; 
no  doubt,  1 have  nut  met  them.  On  the  eon-  5lX  UK  5^  50f  -ilm  being;  the  pricefc 

:rirf,  oif  the  best  men  on  the  frontier  are  tor  krxt,  wcoiid,  »nd  third  rat?;  . iAif* 
indutn  tmd^rs,  uni ,. these  wil}  show*  you  tliat  it  skins  bnng ; Cto'ca'-^S!  *50  to  ai-e  not  iwhch 

'Se  uot  ottly  unwise  to  sell  whiaky,  /ire-arm^,  and  dealt  in.  The  gre*t  collectors  6rfi  fii  id  tn  bdla 
iromuniihjn  the  Indians,  but  rb  is  aiwolnfeely'  their  robes  im  the  murkt&t  ^c<m^tirnes  ibrigk* 
finprnfimMe,  and  not,  xis  a usual  tiling,  put  up  iliree  or /fftjit  y ettr^T  kredit|*  <1oiig  *wrlf eo  the 

for  u the  ontfit.^  market  does  not  to . :fcru'itv. -:fi%%5tzu  ikf^agh 

Of  the  different  robe«  the  Comanche  is  per-  1 one  would  think  ilw  coturoUing  the  lrtu)e  M 
tat*  the  be^t  i»  its  dreeing,  hwt  the  fur  is  not ! they  dfr  they  ' : ; ' A >‘ 
tik/ely  to  he  po  good  a#  that  jhf  the  Sioux  dressed  robe.  A few  utniitiined  rdb^  ftfxv  sent  to  N*w 
tcM,  Tli.e  ouir  way  of  (or  fb‘»#  York  from  Tex m»y  hut  there  in  no  partjirnUir 

it  the  %gt  of  efirmite,  the;  Comnnyh»,  bemg  a J. price  iknmndeii  or  j»aid  for  them  t iti  fact,  f dc 

viaihem  IpdUo,  and  ifa*  iiiottx  t&n$n$  1W? 10  not  think  rhut  they  mo  meutibned  ih  riie  fur 
rv>fth.  Tlie  iSiotti;  roli  e i 3 tit  it ^ furam  e m at  k c v. 
wofi  ilr^^I  aa  eirhef  the  Conwwh'?  tor  Ktowii  Think,  as  you  tuck  the.  warn  rolnymUmt  you 
ri-fe,  Wfmt  is  know?*  v*  the  tfpJit  robe.—- that  for  your  joyouv  ^feigh-ncle,  thii*  w inter  hkiu  of 
i**  a robe  which  hts  been  divided  W p-*sm  the  bison  wa>  onco  the  vm j best  tiuUses  of  a 
rogethc-r  after  it  ha*  been  dressed  roamer  ov«r  the  Buffalo  Ifange<n 
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LYING  low;  iXBfttXNVtf* 


■fcm '■'■havhtwi  w Amcctearqu  rat her  uhViyc 
mkMJe  Kdght,  >$nira  of  figure,  ft-iih  *a**nfj* 
ihiri  Wfr>  bfiwd  fttfebead,  nod  the  general  w 
of  < &frc4ar  wlter  then  of*  m t&pfor&t.  MV* 

■ itii  Fneiiii  &T  t 

' bowi  la  ArrieniM,  pf  fy?e.&di  jind  >&?r . 

«nt*4  in  ' .Knitter ; oml  tvhik  he  writer  ©ifr  lan- 
guage. wUH  fierftict  facility;  mid  speaks  & ynfljr ' 
jl’ijr58iSjgjf;v a marked  .Faftmin  intrvmi- 
n*0«.  He  \&  hardly  live  r’wf  four  in  nature. 
&tid  flight  2Tj  forih ; >ve  doubt  if  ho  wGiglis  a. 
hundred  poimde^  Hi*  cloaeh -tripped  Umy  is 
m b{ack  ** A raverfs  'vihgr;  and  were  it  uot 
for  rho  ^ mrH?%hh1|iam  Mack  eye, 

he  4$  nboid-  tot . man  W honi  one  'would 

dream  of  hfctng  kHe  Mitft  during  traveler  of 
out  dr.  v To  the*e  three  wt  add  the  name  of 
whom  we  only,  know  front  his  books 
:.Mi  who;:^et  ujvvdys  j*eema  ion*  like  a personal 
friend  1 ifipfp  f*tym;vri*s*:,  Scot  eh  hy  ferity 
■ku;  -A fttSun  Uy  loi>^‘  rr^dem-e  and  wide  travel, 
A Rparei  ^ try  .mart  wf  mlddk  ?i»titre-^we  jnti^e 
from  hiA  portrait— with  strongly-  marked  oral 
rafh«r  rugged  features;  by  no  iiieimk  tv  iitdn- 

hle booking  pei-SuTinge. 

13m  0il.ihe*e  throe  men  whom  we  know  po-- 
jfGsa  oik  eha  rHriertNue  in  cmatimtU*  ^Thcy  njft 
fow&h  m w/-  Children  --tl  m^o  invtirtvt  w ju  d£e<v 
bCjtitt^  to  them  #t  once. 

bjiliG* nf  tht'hi  he  seated  at  your  lin&wife,  and 
ttylfm ffW  irtUip—- vou  vm  no t tell  how — all  vour 
¥v*v*g  IrVopfe  wti)  he  rd/tmberhig  amum!  thorn 
y-(\  'iOO,  with  uncivilized  men,  who  are  mu  Mfc 
ehddroe,  mni  quite  often  very  had  Th<V 

tok^jd  tiietrCi  men.  t Atko  clearly 


IkTlKE  mouths  Ugb, th&  i?  in  April;  18G%  ty|; 
±y f hail  sumetfjfng  tb  tonching  dor  frirtiyd 
FatU  du  WiAiOUii  lih  had  written  more  thhh 
one  very  gxVmi  hook  dhwgtted  far  grown  - ujf 
readers.  rish«n  he  wrote  a hook  for  Young 
Folkn,  wheVGirt  iw  mid  wmefiriag  Of  hi*  rt«F 
vent  u w in  ijhe  (rorillft  Cuunrry,  dosing  ti  uiih 
the  vrprdr : 44  * A*  eettir  * that  tneortij  gtKHl-by 
till  S come  rt^^Hiu.,, 

Me  hiiv?  now  come  again,  and  a more  welcome 
Visitor  ir  would  he  hard  to  n^  me.  Ihct*?  are 

thi’ce  grent  traveler?  whoni  rhe  Editor  of  this 
Magftiine  knows  well*  and  whom  hi  yaflh# 
Iime>r  he  haa  ifsjmciaUy  sntrodueed  ni  its  read- 
era.  The  srsenes  of  thetr  u>:pionif{ohs  iio  fir 
apart;  all  of  them  hdug  ;io  region* 
almost  unknown.  No  throe  Irten  can  l>h  fywpd 
differing  there  widdy  in  j 

Mi.  CiitniK*  F.  Hal io  whom  It.  haa  heart: 
reserved  by  his  ow>i  imlldilnai  labor  to  dhhf 
up  the  U»ysteiw  of  the  Into  nf  ^ir  yfohm Frank* 

Jin  anil  bin  ui!«*< a i.nsk  which  had  been 

Vainly  . df i x by  the 

ifuv^rrvment^  of  Great  Hriialu  mfi  iho  United 
States— I vv  op  We  think,  cfrrc;imlr  reared,  itiihe 
Xlfeat  MWb  olfavfa  fnvmi,  witU  light 

linir,  blue  r.yw*  and  ihhvim:  heard,  a very  Vi- 
king in  'n?poct ; rut  bar  dow-of  fpeedi — a mail 
whom  upon  first  introdnotion  otie  wmiid  lie  apt 
ta  set  down  aa  the  most  dilfniom  persop;  hvy  evt-r 
met.  M r.  Jons*  \<<m  now  Avny^. 

r nn  Minister  to  China,  horn  u\  frDhtnd,  hue 


* W\iH  fJf*  nvtk?  thr  Eqvatnr  : mtmWil  frff  l’ou» 

P'pp'x  By  'Pah.  nc  Chau.i.u,  UiUpcr  niul 
llew  toifW. 


PAUL  DU  CWAfLLtr  AGAIN. 


Wong*  tfr  This  tWji;:  There  h lmrdly  in  all  A fulne  AJHrra.---lliint  for  Oortflas  • 

Any  ifrfnfc  more  toothing  than  the  perfect  I A <jn^  #hot ; The  Kwn*  make  Cham* .of 
with'  which  i he  .viU  M»k,k,lu  flowed  i h“ 

X^jriog5iuDe  «/;rcts»  the  whole  breadth  nf  Africa,  ! *%cd  JiiarayiG ~ Uipp<>p<  >tt»in  d*  hum  tog;. 

4«d  fur  weary  veK»  awaited  bW  mura  from  £».-  j rZ & 'irTfw.-A  k^!  rA.HMH.!-OeS^^® 
mad  to  lead  them  back  from  the  m&  to  (heir  ■ JUiiieniaiJou^  7 The  Funeral  Cvremouiv*; 

iul&ud  horde#  tf  jj  m uti  ia^ki*  aer4oiiftl  m!*  ^h*^**11  tejnetery.— A Tornado;  Before  the  St»»ref>  ; 
o ie^v  » wm  1*  z*  un.  |>ei4omti  ramnW  mt\  U&WulH'.  After  thtr  «umn.~A  Crock 

mq$nrtum+  thv  matter  w hat  else  he  may  have,  j malted  ay  Shake*;  muk*  in  tbe  Baat ; An  ihMv  vi*, 

Ha ‘will  *K'“  '^fijUi  |v,m  * 

foiep,  kyi  vhiUlmi  Ipve  to  .read: 

VWrirU  hathinK  liter*  notable  hi  the  iiamitiVea 

$$1^^  dev  utfon  which 

rheir  civilised  pot  n* 


Which  i.o:  Way  j % 
have  fep  Kdhtosoo  Criiuoe  imd  The  Syoobfah  .Nujemhina. 

^ x>w.*  1^.-  ’ i Ktonhnm*  htiihiitwr-  VhV«»i 


fc*  m ao  Friday, 
la  the  nfpttitag  of  hid  hrjok  Paul  Du  CbaSlIa 
in  brief  a summary  of  its  pvtyrirt.  Be 

iaysj-V'  • '•*',  't  *'  1 . . ./  ; 


iut.  —Drinking  the  Atu*ytria<dii  How  oUnc£i\m<iv 
c'nml  do  H i IKiW  the  Mhumni>m  {*  nuule ; Toe  Ktfect 
«f  the  PMvmi.-A  roynl  Fuaet;  On  the  Bunk*  of  the 
<tvengft;  i'rermmhm*  ; The  BUI  of  Fare  ,*  AT^teof 
Kteohan*  mid  a Mouthful  of  Monkey.- The  krriMfc 
B**hikou»r:  March  of  art  AHteirwy:  They  hnild 
,w<Hw;  They  enter  Uou  mi*;  Ttnb.tr  HidSto.^Tha 
I of  Cufioiw  African  fcbti*>  The 

The  Bartabtiki  Tuttylpoaftr 
Ou,  Hie  0f“t»boj4  Iflyer  ; 

“ v ■■"■»?■ 


1 KJeptmm*  balhiujh  VoHujfethtfMigU  ibe  Swanip ; I 
, 1 of  Idle  .Eftohsuta  ; An  African 

In  ]1  v Th«  <rU\er;  Cpdrt»h{p  yinl  Marriajf*  jr<  AfricM : 

Ptiviric  ft. yrtfai  qiukm'lwvv  the  .Fi^t 

£{ ; The  calkhtv  Idol  ; 8*-dvt  i’rot'eedijiva : 

1 am  sp'tug  lo  lead  you  Into. -Uie.; -great  .farfest  J'' Lf*1*”.;  - Aiiryhtttre with  .*  .Snake ;.  'IhAv  a ^tmlneJ  wa<* 
tMT'Esmatarisa  Afiicu.  1 »m  ip.ine  t)»tfy  to  make  1 *?”"*&*  "r  li<Mih 

ro.u  iratcl  with  me  in  the  wild  C.m.Ury  J >,«. •;  M^feSl^nlc 

i*[llf>r£»s.  I am  £«{»<  to  l.nnx  you  face  t<>  iat-f  f,,li>itum.lrv  Ti,’.  .'  f K'lt-  • Vbc  »-«ri.«u. SiV 

wltti  ike  sonitii,  nad  futd  jott  into  tBw  mitfei  itf  [ cief. -Extant  >Hr» : A (’Mia : IWvidti^Uie  >iV«i 

tlwi  wfld  Uribe*  of  nieu  I liave  dlscUTCred.  I wilt  r. Tbc  AJpMic  t’ust*m-a A.tWrted  Vju55>-,  T’.mr  «f 

teil  you  how  they  Bref  Wimt  queer  tfuperetiUooc  = Wara  itetween • African  mUt  Bo^r , 

“ - ^ > ■••  * - ' k ■ )ym  Bnai.^111'  th«  wiW  roim'i  UoaiUe  TriW : An 

■MflHiNI  ' ^ 

Enemy  ^ A 
\y  we  w?re 

aB>^  niapy  other  canons  Utmcal  f ou  wfU'i  -Vigiii.  la  6^"/“*  Htaryailoii ^ A 

imh  rae  in.  it.;  you  will  taiild,  your  car  up  w\iH ‘.I  ^ jPW  10  X1™?  WX  ahmlged,  hm 
wy.'  yoaiyiU  haul  with  me;  you  rYltt frd ‘hithgry ? in  the  maid  Du  (‘hEitra'A  d>vu 

with  ogiiv;  ^ you  wHl  have  tiic  fliew  lb  pla^n v ypu ; knguuge,  mwe  'vwuom'iakx’Vi  almost  at  tun- 
*m  Will  hare  lota  at  adventure*.;  nod  jurrhuj^  ,}ani  0f  the^  «xdventar»*< 

^htnyo^vloBV  tHU  hook  you  wtiUiumk  **  Wlit  l !?  ! ; 

* $!or uMia  time  we  have  bad  with  our  lrie«4  iJwe  % he  $*?*>  m wft  ^tnarr  called  the 
, fW’0  i Gtdiwn,  formed  in  the  Bight  of  Gnjutui,  or,  Wg 

Hie  following  Table  «f  Contents  will  prince  CDa,t .'Of  Africa,  some  fillcen  todes  o.,. : !. 

how  atmadandy  our  friend  Paul  has  fulfilled  ^/{uator,  an  island  called  NengurvNgo$<v 

ibe  promise  In  | or^Tbe  Mimd  of  Parrots/ . In  #T,me  ivapecu 

P*m>i  IsJsaiI  ; Bow  Wf-atcou  b«(M  thrir »«w: ! J*  '**  *n  *h'»™  P*'*#'*.  M ««  U jV«b  >m 
Piirnn  S#mp.-An  Af/hKu  Crv^K:  A [.Ho^rd  ; of  prey^:  ttcid  indeed  from  oniuialt#  id 

uvc-rc  kind.  Iw  onW  lnh,bita«i«  lire  ft  few  «a- 

•Snftktxbamwf ; Uv  Ja  i>lui?n  • Ur. commit  8 iuetde.--  ^HH^rcd  m q Uttl®  vdbge,  and  u.OHmei  - 

AM'oflfiju  : ('ovitumc#  of  the  Court  j 4?i  At  abb*  H^;Ks  of  birds  whn  th  • ♦vv**'  sit  cy»*ou»?  » om 


v a llb  o r i&bjkwi. 
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the  main  land  to  pass  the  night  in  this  place  of 
security.  There  are  big-pouched  pelicans,  long- 
legged  cranes,  and  other  fish-eating  birds;  but 
the  majority  of  the  feathered  denizens  is  com- 
posed of  parrots,  who  begin  to  arrive  at  about 
an  hour  before  sunset.  Soon  every  tree,  is  cov- 
ered by  hundreds  of  them,  their  gray  plumage 
and  red  tails  contrasting  with  the  green  leaves. 
Toward  morning  they  awake  from  their  slum- 
bers, and  set  up  a chattering  as  though  all  the 
bells  of  a great  city  were  ringing  and  all  the 
milkmen  and  servant-girls  therein  were  having 
a simultaneous  confab.  As  day  begin*  to  dawn 
they  take  their  flight  to  the  main  land,  and  by 
sunrise  there  is  not  a single  parrot  left  upon  the 
island. 

The  king  of  the  island — a monarch  with  a 
woolen  cap  and  cane  by  way  of  crown  and  scep- 
tre— took  kindly  to  Paul,  and  set  his  wives  to 
cooking  a dinner  for  him.  But  in  a few  days  this 
influx  of  strangers  had  exhausted  the  monarch's 
stores,  and  the  guests  had  to  look  to  the  parrots 
for  provisions.  The  birds  arc  very  shy,  and  so 
long  as  there  is  a particle  of  daylight  no  one  can 
get  within  gunshot  of  them.  But  Paul  had  no- 
ticed a particular  tree  which  seemed  to  be  a 
favorite  roosting  - place,  and  had,  during  the 
day,  made  a path  to  it.  In  that  darkest  hour 
which  just  precedes  the  dawn  he  crept  along 
this  path.  Arrived  under  the  tree  he  raised 
his  gun  toward  what  he  supposed  must  be  its 
centre,  and  tired  both  barrels  at  once.  When 
day  broke  he  found  twenty  parrots  killed  by  that 
one  double  shot.  He  had  a grand  feast.  There 
was  parrot  soup,  which  was  not  at  all  bad,  roast- 
ed parrot,  and  grilled  parrot.  The  old  birds 
were  tough,  as  well  they  might  he  if  what  the 
negroes  mid  was  true,  that  they  live  a hundred 


years;  but  the  young  ones  were  excellent,  iheir 
flesh  being  black,  and  tasting  ranch  like  that  of 
the  pigeon.  The  next  night  not  a single  parrot 
rented  upon  that  tree. 

A while  after  Paul  took  up  his  head-quarter? 
in  a village  on  the  main  land  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a dense  foicst,  abounding  in  birds, 
where  wild  hoars  were  said  to  be  plentiful,  and 
leopards  rather  common.  His  hut  was  at  the 
outskirt  of  the  village.  One  night  he  heard  a 
great  cackling  among  his  fowls,  and  thinking 
some  one  wn*  trying  to  steal  them,  he  went  out, 
and  in  the  dim  moonlight  found  himself  face  to 
face  with  an  enormous  leopard.  For  a few  sec- 
onds man  and  beast,  as  if  spell-bound,  stared  at 
each  other,  at  a distance  of  not  more  than  six 
yards.  Paul  enme  to  himself  first,  and  rushed 
into  the  hut  for  his  rifle.  Coming  out,  he  found 
that  the  leopard  was  gone.  Next  day  he  bought 
a goat,  and  when  night  had  fallen  tied  the  ani- 
mal to  a tree  at  the  edge  of  the  forest,  and  rifle 
in  ham!  seated  himself  against  another  tree  u 
few  yards  off.  The  poor  goat  kept,  up  nn  in- 
cessant bleating,  and  Du  Chaillu  could  plainly 
sec  him  in  the  feint  starlight.  Hour  after  hour 
he  watched,  seated  on  the  ground,  sometimes 
fancying  that  he  heard  snakes  crawling  around. 
He  must  have  fallen  asleep,  for,  looking  toward 
the  tree,  no  goat  was  there.  Creeping  to  the 
place  he  found  blood.  Lighting  a torch  he 
found  that  it  was  font  o’clock,  and  that  he  must 
have  slept  two  hours.  In  that  time  the  lei>p- 
ard,  whose  tracks  were  plainly  visible,  had  crept 
up  and  carried  off  the  goat  without  awakening 
the  hunter,  who  could  only  thank  his  star*  that 
the  goat  instead  of  himself  had  been  the  vic- 
tim. One  can  riot  wonder  that  he  resolved  to 
be  more  careful  in  future.  * 
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PAUL  »tT  ClUtLLU 


'ft  ft  in  tensely  ha t AVe  0t>  a tth*  end  off  he 
cktftfti  6t  March*  and  tUeray*  Mr  ihesmyare 
g^mving*  mjkw'  u*  with « power  wffiift  i$  ftoriiie 
E*&ty  if(j  or  litres  "J 

tnvvthe  ^bWrv  ff>r  tijft  lapse  of  fhnv  it  te 
j*wf6c1i/  rtrt;  irr^n  I^v^  aniirt  wt  ItotwiK^- 
ft?  rny  Pvtuamu  hat,  winch  nbwimd  then 
i ^$o  drjHhio  ttiii  wiiribr of tlft  '^iwn. 

Tai  wtB  *.tek  m * iiV  vdiift  k i nd  »»f  fount ry  I 
$ad  q»r*tff  in  e?ieb  ft  lyftgbfcv  I ."Jim  li>  ft  wy 
neftvojrfc  of  on/ekfh  t» o maps, 

.:^tt • a .dfUfti/ 

work  l.pRbt&hyd  j».  ftWH  X tf^iiw**! 

. t£e;Ifcito  of  thcvVftrotfth  Pnr  J.ui V6 

Mftaa  nt  In;  a.  fcknoe  exploring  JLitvy  j&bftftt  by 
'..•rite*;:  VfHukl a K>inUy  ‘ Avxrhimr  hot  keen 
$ J-  *tt*  hat*  not  u <* Jnj^te.  It  uftftb 

fcetnft;  U it  * ^c^oUUori.  ?*nd  on  the 

dfty  in  xdi&Mtfbfi  it  jKtfmed  more  dv&daUVih&ft 
«&b&  The  tfrcefc*  we  had  gdf>  ha  to  xr,t.o  ojur- 
-W*t  had  on  hotlt  yfdtft  there  was  ait  itUennln-. 

*bte  forest  of  p»ilniA — that  kind  - which  yield?  trft~ 
ter  nut*  io  wit ; these  grow  to  tirewaler’o  edge, 
and  WMSuiy  of  IhOir  graceful  branches  are  bathed 
ita  the 

The  cumiut  wo?  strong,  and  evidently  * tre- 
toendO&a  iptatttUy  of  Jfn*»h  water  condiitr  from 
ttq?  fau-rior  wu?  eurrhwf  by  it  Into  the  m The 
stro^p  here  hazy,  and,  u$  \*  genemhy  the 
Case  in  tho?e  AHtnatorifU  regroup  - I eon  Id  see  the 
amiog  and  tfniig  as  It  ascended.  At 
ta*t  entered  a ttarroyr  cn^ek;  when:  the  cur- 
rant wxte  Tied  m strong.  We  had  hardly  proceed- 
ed two-  or  threw  mllfof  when  snake?  became  *|tiite 
abundant  in  the  water.  We  Herein  the  Creek, 
of  ShaVies.  1 do  not  know  what  cine  U*  call  \u 
AV  hat  a horrid  ftluh  t*  Thty  were  of  ail  colors  j burUtst  the  fcimke  cto^  to  iu<% 

•arid  sonic  wro-e  snodi  and  slender,  others  » Th«:: chnrtmr/i  ;tfe.jit>df'i.Hlt|tv^ 

short,  and  thU  ic  /One  peeuHar  kind  m»;.'  ret  How  nice  the  ciquim  I -vfiut  ! tow  In  aiiTifu3 

omv5;  as  ^hv  ihat  I had  never  brfimh,'  it  ■ hi?  llitie  toD  * how  black  and  hricJit  seftned  hte.. 
BWam  not  for  our  canoe^  and  .appeared  hi  lilM/f  ey*vft  \ Ilia ; little,  itvt  Were  tuo* .-ink;  onward 
c-  «n‘  ft  brliTht  omnee-yeiiow  t'dlbr.  I am  ?urt*  toward  the  snake:  his  1H tie  UiMvat-  up,  >hk1  he 
H '*«■  'J-  very  vfwe>;moiis  onn,  erne  w hose  bite  | ethppered  ^ he  advanced  loward  iitimn  <]•  ',•  i\*. 

kUI  « «mn  in  thati  tive  miuhtf^  fbr  The  Hi-ill  ^ 4fAt!irw«'*t  iwte  of  his 

Uie  \\iml  wild,  very  triangular.  Then  cmne  a i Told*  enrj.UthHtf  beeh'seen  moving.  How  Mack 
Ur /re  Mftek  nuwwith  a yellow  atriflo  »>n  the’  hfhy^  ■ and  rihint  tin  ft^ly  fyffttHre  was,  Uiu!  what  a con- 

At  last  order  h»i#  restored ; Uu-  *-  me  cws#k  njf 


anki  >u  them:  X hud  never  ^eeb  ^Jich  p 
lore;  6UW  uuvor  ImOj  r-ince. 

ti ' to«;  beep  an  abnmlanee/Rf^^ft^h . 
v?w  to  wtahtvr  .^nakc-v  tiDve  tho  poWer^.^ 

; ci dating  j^pr  /‘Udfmihg  thefr  J3M  if  am 

; fhtntr  cun  be  proven  by  i^Hinnhy,  ’Vie  think  it 
i*  .settled  iho  ( they  It  roe  this  power.  Tliu.^  I >u 
CbiuUu  says  : 

T slrnh  never  fareet.  tluif  Ope  dfly  Aft  I lay  HI 
under  that  hi*  an  fnbnnmift  »fmke 

folded  aumriig’  i hy  brunch e?  of  another  tree  not 
tar  off  from  me.  Mv  uW:f,t  jdti  bad  ;irawn 
to  that  tree  nv  tlid  cries  of  a t-cpi in-el,  { ’iyiirUed 
some  of  my  inch  had  been  with  me  to  kiU  if 
that  I miiTuthuvo  *omethtu£  xm/W  to  eat.  t lam  tub 
1 v:tt?  not  very  Unihgty;  but  there  n us  bo  umn 
with  rue,  only  UHve  Vonuwi  who  w'm  taking 
care  of  cue,  i was  not  ^tron^r  cimak'h  U‘  lukv 
lay  pn.  t w-ifi  so  weak  Uiat  I did  not  mind 


TUB,  HQUlUUKi. 


traat  with  the*  green  leaves  of  the  trees!  Part  of  j around  bin  body,  but  tic  held  it  firmly  just  be* 
his  body  Wm  coiled  ou  a ttmb  of  the  tree.  How  j low  the  neck,  aitd  I could  Bee  by  the  museum  of 
fixedly  he  looked  at  the  squirrel ! life  head  was  his  arm  that  lie  had  to  use  great  strength.  As 
triangular,  and  he  belonged  to  that  family  of  long  fie  this  part  of  the  body  la  held  firmly  the 
snakes  that  spend  the  greatest  portion  of  their  snake  loses  much  of  its  great  |K>wer  of  crushing 
time  ou  trees.  Tills  was  of  a very  venomous  one  to  death,  as  the  boa  constrictor  or  python 
kind.  I wished  1 had  been  strong  enough  to  does  w ith  larger  animal*,  and  as  small  snakes  do 
take  tny  gun  ami  kill  the  sequent,  and  so  save  j with  smaller  game;  but  with  this  mtju  the  dau- 
thu  life  of  the  little  squirrel.  j ger  would  have  been  the.  venomous  bite. 

Nearer  and  nearer  the  squirrel  came  ; louder  j Then  w ith  his  other  hand  he  took  the  tail  of 
and  louder  were  life  chipperings ; he  tried  to  rant  i the  snake,  aud  gave  it  a swing  and  gradually  nn- 
uway,  hut  could  not.  At  last  he  came  within  a folded  the  reptile  from  his  mack  body,  w'hich 
foot  of  the  snake.  There  was  u pause;  then  was  warm  and  shining  with  excitement,  but  ul 
suddenly,  like  a Hash  of  lightning,  the  snake  ways  holding  the  bead.  On  a sudden  lie  threw 
sprung:  the  poor  little  squirrel  wa*  in  the  folds  \ the  snake  on  the  ground.  Then  the  creature 
of  the  ugly  reptile,  and  soon  I saw  his  body  began  to  crawl  away,  when  suddenly  the  Com- 
gradually  disappearing  into  its  inflated  mouth,  j man  came  in  front  of  it  with  a light  stick,  and 
and  the  brokeu  silence  of  the  forest  resumed  its  i Instantly  the  monster  erected  iUelf  almost  to 
sway.  | half  its  full  length,  gave  a tremendous  whfetle, 

. ...  c.  . . ,!  which  we  all  heard,  looked  glaringly  and  fierce* 

I hat  snakes  are  susceptible  of  being  charmed  ■ jj  *ni  u,e  jnun's  thee  with  its  sharp,  pointed 

is  certainly  bound  all  manner  of  doubt.  It  is  ! tongue  out,  and  then  stood  still  as  if  it  could 
said  that  snake-charmer*  usually  remove  the  j not  move.  The  Goree  man,  with  hfe  little  stick 
poison -fangs  from  the  animals  which  they  ex-  jjj  his  left  hand,  touched  it  lightly  as  thongh  to 
. . . ...  * * tease  it.  It  was  a fearful  bight— and  if  he  had 

hihit,  thus  rendering  them  really  incapable  ol  ^eon  near  enough  the  snake  would  no  doubt 

doing  harm.  But  Du  Chaillu  relates  an  in-  have  sprung  upon  it#  untagoufet.  The  man,  as 
cidenfc  which  shows  that  this  is  not  always  done,  hi;  teased  and  infuriated  the  snake  with  the  rod 
Among  the  most  venomous  snakes  of  Equatorial  jjf  held  in  his  left  hand,  drew  the  attention  ol 
\ r • * . *'  . i the  reptile  toward  the  stick , then  suddenly  and 

Africa  is  the  «.y«,  a specie*  ot  water-snake,  ju  lh(,\vltlk  o(  un\.ye,  almost  us  .,ulck  as  fight- 


ning,  witli  hi*  right  hand  he  got  hold  of  the 
creature  just  under  his  head. 

The  same  thing  that  I have  just  described  again 
took  place.  The  snuke  folded  itself  round  Ids 
body,  then  he  unfolded  the  snake,  which  was 
once  more  let  loose,  and  now  this  horrid  serpent 
got  so  infuriated  that  as  soon  as  he  wiu?  throwu 
ou  the  ground  ho  erected  himself,  and  the  glare 
of  his  eyes  wo^  something  terrific.  It  was  in 
deed  an  appalling  scene;  the  air  around  seemed 
to  be  filled  with  the  whistling  sound  of  the 
creature. 

A ins  l a more  terrible  scene  soon  took  place! 
The  man  became  bolder  and  bolder,  more  and 
more  cureless,  aud  the  snake  probably  more  and 
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TAin,;  bit  ■■  ag ai» 


JSt‘-»rt  U*  the  t&SfaitiQ,  Warfare  \>X  hit!. 


amJ  just  *i'  the  UMitmier  *to» wi  cuvet 

-tftteroiJmi  to  $*?)«<*-  he  had 

vfciMr  tcafiy  ttbd  munv  a time  hut  u:r-^j ‘«  U 

’.m  too  ted?  aid  biiUirft  hfc  hud  lime  to  Ui 
i:  cm  '.head turned  or*  h?hJ  the  man  tvas 

'.-■  'S . tr*s  perfectly  xvetw 

fejtji  fr^'ti  my  •l’f«H)«i»  ami  via; 

£&&& :pj and  foot  Uj c uir , Xh^0tf*ci)t ''$$&;  Uwfek 
£ini  crawling  on  the  groundv  b«V  heftih&ft  had 
Into:  Ut  « ?ur  tf  Uydgjailc  e&ttrtJ  upbn,  Uh 

mtfk  ami  bm&: i it ;*£>5ne~  and  Ip;  lew.  Unu  than  ,1 


mm  to  write.  it  iU>^a  the  lUoiteUlf  wa*  killwi. 
T*?  Ujvf  Fjt'heb  doctor  Who  iiirri  charge  v>f  Uiiv, 


Hitle  I'diohr  Uie  man  Wen t fv  he  vv^s*  )\im 
•k!  &&&4V;  ;dl  the  remedies  were  pnmjpfc  ciud  putv 
*r*ui  : Uie  mate  suffered  lub’us&ly,  hi* ’body  be- 
came «wblkfcu hi*  mind  vyaudwd,  uml  hfe/Hfe 
*m  «fc$f^lreri'/Of ; bat  «f  Iasi  lie  gut  thdrfcr,  aval 
th^tijeh  h wphuhVng^jf  greit  pain  near  ttitr  heath 
b-i  *rl$  *«rtiri  able  U*  go  out  0£}hu.  . A‘*UvVL 
tisae  u.fte  this  arcidsut,  having  art  aae  In  hi* 
h*tad>  tj*iin<r  tte  he^rtht  ib  cut  w*>u<Im  he  *rnhieniy 
•.$£?*%  life  o vru  head  ju  two.  Ha  had  become  in* 

$$$? 

But  mar*  potent  tk?m  snaked,  fiorte,  lenjwmk.. 
gariii^  •**  n *p$eie*  of  an  t 

it  i?  the  dread  not  of  man  alone,  bat 
tiutijr  from  the  elephant  ami 
k^jfcthi  dOft>  ui  the  *nmlio:t  insect.  A half* 
the  viv^age  length  of  one  of  liaise 


tut  tuaatKOCAV  \^ry  ty; hi*  rut  *iTpu.id  ,*a*v 


:te&  414  not  know  how  long  the  coin  dm  bad  been 


lllij  ijXAKEi-OnAJtMKt. 
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at  his  sharpest  run  in  the  direction  which  the 
other  fugitives  had  taken.  Fortunately  his 
speed  was  greater  than  that  of  the  ants ; ami  as 
soon  as  he  thought  himself  safe  he  stripped  oif 
his  clothing.  It  fairly  swarmed  with  ants  who 
had  literally  buried  themselves  in  the  garment*, 
striking  their  pincers  clear  through  into  the  tiesh 
beneath.  They  never  let  go  their  grip  until 
they  have  taken  otif  the  flesh.  Pull  at  one  till 
his  body  is  separated  from  his  head,  nrul  the 
jaws,  if  we  may  so  call  them,  keep  their  hold. 
He  had  just,  resumed  bis  garments  when  the 
Bashikouay  came  upon  him,  and  he  again  took 
to  flight,  never  stopping  until  he  had  crossed  a 
stream  and  taken  refuge  in  n swamp  beyond. 

These  Bashikouay  can  not  bear  the  heat  of 
the  sun;  and  hence  they  are  only  found  in  re- 

./w;t)rigirval  ffenr.  : 


The  marching  column  throws  itself  into  line 
of  battle  with  wonderful  precision.  When  it 
sweeps  over  the  country  nothing  living  can  stay 
its  progress.  Du  Chaillu  was  once  plodding 
through  the  forest  in  search  of  game.  All  at 
once  lie  was  startled  by  a strange  sound.  It 
was  caused  by  a rush  of  wild  beasts.  He 
thought  lie  caught  a glimpse  of  a gorilla ; he 
was  sure  that  he  heard  the  footsteps  of  an  ele- 
phant ; nnd  soon  after  a mighty  crash,  as  though 
a herd  of  elephants  were  rushing  through  the 
forest.  Soon  the  air  grew  thick  with  insects. 
While  wondering  what  this  might  mean  he  felt 
the  torments  of  innumerable  bites,  and  in  an 
instant  he  found  himself  almost  covered  by 
ants.  He  had  been  fallen  upon  bv  the  skirm- 
ishers of  an  army  of  Baskikouuy.  He  set  off 


i 
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gtom wvvr&i  by  forests.  If  on  the  march  they 
comr.ro  an  open  place  they  tunnel  ftmT  or 
live  fei  underground,  through  wUieh  they  pa.** 
t»t  fhc*  j angle?  ou  the  opposite  nid ey  Wb en  1 hey 
enter  n milage  the  mhobifams  fun  fat  their 
livRjt,  Jfr  an  incredibly  short  <spbt  e every  hnt 
kdearwl  vermin,  nnd  ihe  only  trace  left  o f 
tfwin-U  the  bones  of  ruts  arid  ■ tyU\<z  And  th$ 
homy  whig- case*  of  injects.  Xuthihg  that 
breathes  o>m<w  »ra ?s*  bo  t been.  An  antelope 

which  had  been  shot  by  tin  Cliaiflu  was  picked 
Vo  die  b»vi,^v  int  r»  tew  hours,  The  cur  cat*-  of 
an  ^h-fdiahf  wviald  be  chwcd  away  quite.  as 
tydekiv  as  by  a kraal  of  rialrvesk  They 
■time# ,wme  upon  & hn?«  snake  lying  farpith; 
l>erhi*p«g  after  5 be  mrmer  of  \m ' .Hrjj?enti59;;gr<rgii;d 
AtihioPU.  JpTImt  all  over  with  Jus 

vs? rye n tine  in ajt r - 1 y.  - k { ,v ns  a 1 way*  7?r jo  Sc  r d,  ‘ ’ 

'Mrs.  pu  CUiiiMii*  ivjw.  4u^  not  like  snakes, 
£ when  they  bold  of  a serpent?  though 


food  is  green  thing?!,  and  who  have  rm  tomient- 
ing  hire. 

Bur  \vo  must  tea  ye  the  hunting  ad  vent  a res 
of  our  friend  1 *uu  1,  a u d » o uoh  I nhrdy  upon  n few 
of  the-. human  beings  with  'ivlurm  he  hecainn  nr- 
f|  riaiuicti  jn  tho  eonttfe  of  his  tu'ii’tihtures^ 

It,  as  iShakspoafe  atasra,  ^Hiere  is  a divinity 
r fiat  doth  hedge  around  « king,’'  it  was  an  odd 
hedge  that  ienced  iri  ihc  uuaciTch  bf  the  to  rest- 
gift  vflmjpe  of  Mtemdemo.  Du  Uhuillo,  prop- 
erty intrcxluevd,  h nd  touched  the  villa  go.  ami 
eeafftd  luui^df  in  the  palaver- house*—  a latgfi 
frhed  built  ifti  lisa  middle  of  the  street.  wSoou 
his  Majesty,  followed  by  h&  headmen  of  court* 
made  hia  apprarunoe.-  In  hotter,  must,  likely, 
of  ibfenr  foreign,  visitor,  thfey  wore  Eijmpeiui 
costume i or  rather,  if  the  eofciuim*  of  the  whole 
five  diguilnrie?  had  been  worn  hy  cute  of  Uteut-, 
it  would  Tift-Ttv formed  a tolerably  i.’omplete.  suit* 
lacking  nothing  essential  except  that  garment 
which  covet*  the  lower  limbs,  but  vdiich  in 
form  or  nr  her  is  thought  ..imitepiMiMibh* 
ove.ry  whci^  excejrt  iimon^  the  Scotch, 
to  put  t(te  fine  a point  Upon  it*  fhc  gmu 
i%  breeches  question1'  b one  , Which  could  not 
hate  come  up  in  the  court  of  Ml»ot>demo.  Bur. 
Du  Cluullu  shall' de*7i'nbf;  im  reception  : 

His  Majesty  he>t<ted  iha  party,  followed  by  his 
headman.  He  tv.orW  \xu  Mvd  K'd  Knirhsli  coat, 
and  no  otbtfr  gantimtet  lie  wifo  (i  Motet,  thick* 
bunt  negro,  and  wore*  an  Immense  pair  of  iron 
car  - ring?*.  He  was  tewed  by  what  I sup* 

posed  to  h&  the  second  headtriatte  or  prime  min 
irfar.  ThU  one  hail  far  Ida  costume  t»n  old  sh  irt 
which  had  only  due  divvx,  ond  no  sign  of  hut- 
i6n  to  be  Aeon  any  where —a  yhlrt  UiUt  fop* 
uierly  nrnsl  (uiye  tver#  whi.i^,  pul  had  uev>:r  bu*ei) 
w'^shed  ho  got  ik  which  wms  ncveral  ye»u^ 
before.  This  prime  ^Uustef  had  noiUnjr 
ofi.  Thu  tld  r?i  lijutiv of  *xm.r<»«  forsned  part 
nf  his  Maie^y^  sedu%  had  on  an  old  iieavyr  h»C, 
ltnd  MOtldW  cho.  Another  that  Pdt^uv^l  f»i.n 
had  one  ojd  lar-hlmied  bhiek  miekdfe# 

■<*£.  light  m'ttw  neck  ijafclf,  hud  *iUachy4.^Vtifu: 
>>uckie«'Wld<!h  vreTe  woni  sr>mc  thirty  yi&r;* 
ami  nothing  d$e  How  the  deuce  dill  Utei  fob 
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says  Du  Chnillu,  “seem  to  lay  on  the  oil  and 
red  earth  a little  thicker  than  their  husbands.’ 
The  third  evening  there  seemed  something 
strange  going  on.  Every  body  kept  in  their 
huts,  ami  were  as  silent  as  death.  Ky-amMy 
the  king  came  out  and  danced  along  the  street. 
His  face  and  body  were  painted  white,  black, 
and  red,  in  spots  as  big  as  a peach.  Paul 
asked  the  reason  of  this.  His  Majesty  said 
not  a word,  but  .pointed  to  the  moon.  It  was 
new  moon.  He  afterward  learned  that  the 
moon  is  their  emblem  of  time;  and  when  it 
appears  they  think  that  before  it  again  disap- 
pears it  will  “eat  somebody” — that  is,  some 
one  will  die.  How  this  catastrophe  is  to  be 


tow  get  that  cravat  ? I asked  myself.  I learned 


afterward  that  he  bad  inherited  it.  Then  came 
a fellow  who,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  had  posses- 
sion of  04i  old  pair  of  shoes;  how  he  had  got 
t!) cm  I was  unable  to  find  out.  Ufa  father  had 
perhaps  left  them  to  him.  How  steady,  how 
grave  they  looked,  they  passed  one  after  an- 
other before  me.  These  were  the  leading  men 
of  this  Mbifcho  village.  They  thought,  tiiem- 
fcelves  Splendid,  and  their  people  thought  the 
same.  They  looked  at  me  and  1 looked  at  them, 
and  at  last,  with  one  voice,  they  asked  me  to  no- 
tice how  handsome  they  were,  each  at  the  same 
time,  in  one  way  or  another,  making  the  most 
of  what  he  wore.  I said  they  were  very  fine. 


I saiii  they  were  very  fine. 

The  costume  of  all  the  others  consisted  main 
ly  of  grease  and  red  ochre,  “The  women, ? 


* 
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them,  winch  tfmv  seemed  fa  be  tontem^tylim 
in  silent  tuJivruttou.  I wa*  put  a buck,  for  I *&*. 
per  to  d to-aws  m>  one.  AeSinmaf  then  fear  and 
wonder  had  somewhat  sm brd tied  they  set.  up  a 
hideous  bowl  of  and  ru^beri  oil!  to  ( ail 
ttatfr  companiona  hi  the  bush  lit  a few  mirK 
utes  ill  eye  came  rushing;  toward  me  with  ;£ee* 
ture  &£  anger,  and  th rea  teiri  iig:  me  for  mv  ofl'en*H\ 

1 quickly  readied  my (u'Ufcty aud,Mrdugniy  trun 
in  one  band  and  id v revolver  In  the  other,  told 
them  J would  about  the  due  ikat  came  in* 
JneVer  t&w  jtsfefcv  m infuriated 
yet  &#•. >jum)imdrd  by  above  litre- e 

hundred  ^ Wdmeih  wyery  oik'  Routing  out 
'^v‘';.kfa<is  »1  HI  they  •k.fcpt  ruining  in, 
t heir  dumber  every  inomeii?  growing  greater  and 
grtaiei.  - 

King  Afhampy  ut  ittrijftlt  id  the  resetm, 

and  hr  dint  of  fair  word*  and  ptCHopv  *iu*eood~ 
Kd  in  pacifying  the  devotees,  *‘l  oiiU  fcbptryV 
*my s pHulf i#  that  w\m&r%t  ym  t gravel  it  will 
never  bnppou  ?d-  jpu  to  -ft#?**.  ^eveiai  hiind vc<U 
of  infinmted  women  nber  yon ; for  l £rin  ufcartnn? 
yon  flniT  I would  have  rntbe^  eneotmfetvd  n go* 
Villa  of  rhlc  worst  kind  tfigu  wlmvc.isccd  them," 

But '.$f  'tiring'  this-  jUiper  Ho  im  omt 

IMP'  the  reader  impvc  Hdreninr^hf  ah  $ori?? 

; nn<]  wbhmnyotrobefin  the  interior  for- 

Mlz  4tni  jirngte*.  and  Iwtk.&t  P$tfl  wtiwi  he  fob 
tty* it  hd  rtimt  bring  hHtn u to  A cVise.  He  was 
drived  in  dpthss  which  hi*  had  himself  made 
from  «kih>c  He ; whs  # ami  half  starved, 
life  goods  were*  nil  gone;  l»b?  powder  arid  .bul- 
let# were  nearly  upended . But  he  hmi  made 
a toagmtirent  <rt)fleetion  of  objects  of  • natural 
hfctony  which*  be*  had  sent  down  to  the  copU 
Others;  he had]  a sort  of  trading  post.  T.ehcd 
Wri>hbigtott,  Which  he  had  left  in  the  fdiferge uT 
swm> of  im  faithful  friends  and  terVicnT^  die 
Bakalfus- 

As  m to  emne  of  the  savage  scenes,  w* 


H^rrcd  bv  ifierdyni  painting  and  dnutiug  w«r 

aot  CJSpIar.ovd. 

An  African  wor-dnnec.  has  been  often  enough 
■l^rnhfed  ; hm  non  hem  better  1 hn n iri  the  pk> 
fnrftf  given  W'  I>a  Chaillh(  which  hardly  needs 
art  yicnWiafinn,  J ineri,  :’  be  ,saysv^  were 

ill  painted  with  etiJorod  chalk,  fed  and  yellow 
Iftfing  ther  H^yvritg  outers.  They  were  co  ve  red 
with  fetiche*.  whk-h  thejT  hoHeved  would  pto- 
tea  the m from  the  deadly  ■'weapons  of  their 
Enemies. t:  and  by'  rhe  dim  light  of  their;  frre» 
ilrr  appeared,  to  me  uiore  like  devU«>  than 
■;•>  • 'y  ../.  _ -■•••-••  :’* 

Among  Their  *11  pei^ti  turns  U flint  of  the  Njani* 
i.*L  nhich .rerfiinda  one  ixi  the  Konmir  lnyKtury 
<*  fbe  Bona  Bs»a  Kurodmi  i-^  a gtw>d  spirit 
nho  pmtectaf  Hdriieb,  H^r  r'urship  is  n kind 
ri  {tiyaterv,  m in  a house  Cloudy  nbm 

up,  to  which  men  hre  nev^r  Hilmirieih  l>u 
Chailhi  was  atv^rmsi  to  witness  the  ceremonies ; 
but  the  King  told  hi m mi;  tif  Vh;s'  tinea-; 

dim.  v<  1 r.n n not  rivytrlf  go  And  have  A h>bk> <¥ 

0|jpirtTtnity  ai  length  favored  Pant  The  grunt 
fmt,  which  con^  o0'  oitc^e^nr  w as  tytyiig  onv 
Ni  $11  khe  <dhig^  the  syometi  hsd 

gathered;  drwife  in;  th^)r  h(*^t  finite  of  Tfed  fctid 
yrllnw  paint,  Thu  men  had  nil  gone  hriritbig. 
Most  of  the  wnmufi  had  gone  Inca  fhe  forest; 
ringing  wonderful  mop ; but  a few  went  into 
the  4\7amtiai-hoase,  where  tlrnv  retoa infexl,  k^ep- 
»»g  a mysterious  yilence.  Paul  satttUrred  buck 
and  forth  two  or  ilte  :homf 
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As  we  were  preparing  to  go  my  Bakalui  friends 
came  in  with  p rebuts  of  provisions.  Baskets 
of  cassava,  smoked  boar-hams,  smoked  fishes* 
sweet  potatoes,  were  brought  us  free- will  o Bor- 
ings. When  the  morning  arrived  our  canoes 
were  on  the  beach.  I w as  on  the  shore  ready 
to  embark;  Obindji  stood  near  me;  every  wo 
man  and  man  brought  to  me  a parting  gift.  I 
was  very  much  touched  by  their  simple  ways. 

When  all  was  ready  for  a start  Macon  dm.  my 
boy,  fired  a gnu,  and  then  1 swung  the  Ameri- 
can flag  to  the  breeze,  the  first  time  that  it  or 
any  other  flag  of  a civilized  nation  was  over 
these  waters.  The  people  shouted,  and  we  w ere 
Off;  and  as  we  glided  clown,  and  before  we  dis- 
appeared by  the  bend  of  the  river,  I saw'  Oblud 
jr#  hand  waving  farewell  to  we. 

To  our  friend  Paul  we  hid  adieu  in  the  words 
in  which  he  said  farewell  to  the  readers  of  his 
former  book;  “Au  KSYout.”  We  trust  that 
we  shall  meet  again. 


copy  a part  of  Du  Chaillu’s  account  of  his  part- 
ing with  his  faithful  friends.  He  called  them 
together  and  told  them  that  he  must  go.  The 
men  cried,  “ What,  shall  we  do  without  you  ?” 
The  women  shouted,  u Clmiilee,  you  must  not 


Gambo,  Malacmen,  and  Querlaouen  made  long 
faces  and  were  sad,  fur  we  had  a real  affection 
for  each  other,  we  were  such  great  friends,  and 
how  could  it  be  otherwise  f We  had  braved 
danger  together ; we  had  gone  through  hard- 
ships und  starvation  together;  many  and  many 
a n ight  hud  we  spent  together  in  the  forest.  Of 
any  wild  animal  they  killed  I was  sure  to  have 
a piece ; the  best  piuuUuns  were  sure  to  be 
mine;  the  nicest  fishes  their  women  caught 
they  brought  to  me.  How  kind  they  were  to 
me,  how  gentle  I No  children  could  have  been 
more  docile,  and  yet  how  tierce,  how  brave, 
when  the  day  of  battle  or  of  danger  came ! 
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this  world  jlastffcth  awayv  Whfcp,  forty  rear? 
ago,  the  English  pt^jde  w*vc*  oTc.rlmuJing  their 
rotten  fotxftigta,  the  mast  of 

fiie  a v hale  -by*?  cm,  tKe  redurim  gtd  afourdutii  un- 
der which  |vU|  it  broke'  down,  w/ns  (hut  art 
rdu  tree  ncer  tbfa  spot  find  for  more  than  a cen- 
tury font  r.vo  members  to  tbtriiamOhfj  Sep- 
Uotnia\lv*~*or  ui  every  elorlion — ibe  two  carol i- 
diites  dfovD  ddc  tp  the  spot*  Inking  a returning 
officer  und  t ivo  nominator*  ; the  bribery  u ct 
w*s  rend,  and  thfcy  \y$t  formally  mmiiuiuedto 
the  Infinite  SiUmees  and  the  *bv\<?p,  it  any  hap- 
pened to  bwncnr;  the  sheep  bleated  and  the 
tree  houghed  their  &*st2FH  ; thf? 'officer  made  rip 
the  certificates,  pocketed  his  comfortable  fees, 
and  tliu  jive  repaired  to  dinner  in  a Sali^bory 
liotei^yiD  of  which  wit*  •p'Lwni}-  proved  at  the 
rime, : tind^  indeed,  not  demed.  *<OM  Sartfm” 
thus  Uii^nv'  pobbcidly  a by  word,  Dml,  indeed, 

orcnsumfdly  referred  >e  now  in  l^riiitnienl  a> 
a cg«o  nni  unlikely  k>  be  imralkdcd  unless  the 
■ doming- f&distrjiutf  ion  of  scats  ahull  more  fully 
than  it  promise?.  repr&umt  Hie  changes  that, 
have  been  wrought  in  England  by  that  arch- 
innovator— -SremnV 

And  yet  %w\\  'Macaulay's  fan  jogs  New  Ze:i- 
hinder,  sit*  tug  on  the  last  lmlf-riumbied  arch 

i*f  Loudon  jOfidgc  to  sketch  the  rnins  of  Sb 
ibvui  sy  Would  hardly  he  a more  significant  ob- 
ject iliiuif;  she  p;ii1iamomary  radical  holding.  up 
Uhl  Sur,ou  i a ridicule.  From  fhbA  hiU,  th6 
centre  of  the  perushol  city,  and  from  the  for 
tresH,  whose  vary  dcltm  folk  been  nearly  all 
eaten  as  gniHs.  unOt  broad  by  titnn  niid,  brutci 
Briton  and  Komhit,  Shnou,  Dane,  und  Nor- 
mim,  successively.  emumandud  ibo .'-whole  dh' 
trier,  and  for  ages  kept  iSmuhvvesmni  England 
in  snbjcclhm.  The  Unmans,  when  they  first 
entered  the  twonm?,  ffijtnil  it  a famous  strong- 


S^TANDING  on  Ih*  top  of  the  highest  ami 
tbix* i hfjitttfftfl  splrem  EnKUnd--thru  irt 
t&ihhtiry  Cjubediasl-^ii  d rahy  seal-  oil  ih&  ptahb 
M about  nine  mi W Dco>  a ^ixige  eirefe 

•)f  white  stones ; orT  ftmuiiog  m five  top  of  on-? 
ot  thotit  sfoD'e#'  im^y  <tte  ch^  rj>ir?T 
icg  like  a column  of  flantth  ngrtirfid  the  nkyr 
and  iri  eithef  case  he  will  feel  a Kuh*e  of  inya 
itry  stealing  over  him,  a*  it  may  pmdt>f*  he 
felt  nowhere*  .fchte  on  earth..  If  one  tffiad 
iJbn  hbiery  written  An  the  dutd  of  Salisfovrjy 
Bhtib^  or  gaug^;  the  ^(irf tndl  formations  that 
sirutuli  hetwccH  the  efomleyfts  St troci, tenge 

aiui  that  cubth&irttl  io  ^tk  Hd  woubi 

T*robably  hold  thc  key  to  the.  .uury  of  etm 
that  lire?  or  ha*  liv^d.  The  geoh.*^bt 
m *iiow  that  the  vaot  pltun  wa*  mep  tlie  bed 
Gf  a sea ; but  who  ran  tell  m.  •o/.;itl!Wt  YAk%-$q*r 
giflg  sea  of  human ily — ‘ o I’ ^ tTfiaiTrEv'^oW 
liuenr  from  all  the  foutiiains  of  nu-cv;— which 
swept  and  raged  «i'th  stunnr^  And  batbJhf 
Gver  serevho  landscape,  otb  Whbsc  sblitut)^ 
the  #?nn 

^ tiiljydo\vn  ? 8>iUifU5ribg  ((cat 
*|t  Uhl  Snmm  inorrfin^  I 
W picked  up  a UtUd  ptfeoc  dl’ 
^ carved  stone, 

dcntly  Imefi  pttfvnf  > 
nice,  and  had  no  dodht  that 
f held  Ur  my  luuid  otic  of 
the  Inti  Ht#  dt  tiuit  ancfonl 
eat  lied  at  l built  dh  fhi<»  >*pat 
l)f  thtti  V/ftthedrrd,  which  form- 
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hold,  und  they  chose  it  us  the  kev  to  The  conn-  which  have  kmg p^sed,  bur.  \yrf*ch  still  ><>n~ 
tr>>  Surroimding  ,\p -with  a Vast  and  ;mik-  , throe,  iiJce  Old  Styxy'  fhe  lining  itN 

ing  it.  tbT  jpomt  «'’h|ort  df  the  MUfol  v alley*  m wbkh.tfie  tttl 

roads,  with  Which  they  tu$6rao»:h*d  *b*  entire  power  ha?  emigrated 

neighborhood,  Kmg  Alfred  4^w  4 W\d<T  HtN  I £ajf*biiey  C&UipdfgJ.  IT  o/h^rnnllv  one  *4  th*» 
de  around  fo  The  Norman*  yginfilyred  •.  i he  * most  X have  ?v?r  3s?ctk  A dembk* 

fortress,  and  hnjU:  fc  *,?U  vtvuud  rh*  : Thy* hr  Jn,&vt>orid * pi:i^K 'purely  Got InV  in  style.  it 

dosing  & of  .MJ,(mXV  rwev  with  pyr'VthkUi  deHnkfchv..4r  to  thti  Uip  £if 

ediof  these  ^wbpfcv  Af£  Tf*  spftfe  whiter  tiv  tidght  of  4tKi.feek 

ym  traceable,  though  the  comparatively  mod- ! and  iaAven  ^pirirua.1  iri  it*  lightness:  .and  beauty, 
ern  wo^ks  arc  nor.  Thu  whole  huiklmg  might  «dl  have  tWpufd 

ftut  even  seven  eenthHes  ago,  though  the  Coleridge’?  fchTiions  de^rijaion  -of a yAthed.rai 
gcnerfttmflt*  snetti Tndh hcvj oim&tel k v?uciifeut  nflfc  as  T- tea  numt.**  Thespht'  i*  rdom  recent 
age  dhfen&l  from  another,  Trv  the  iime  of  j ihnx\  the  re>t  of.  the  «frut&h,  whiff  h formerly 
King  Jnlm  thtr  peoj)lfc  &f  Old  Harmn  Hegatvio  cnided  in  a gmit  lonrerh.  Tfe  idxTijiUcky  oft 
feel  tfiitt  thdr  dty  hud  keen  built  on  a site^  the  inside -is  tjuit©.  iiMtdnisbm-g. ..  One  may  wan- 
^levied  with  reference  to  war  alone.  When  i tier,  however^  for  a long  tnue  atfowt  its 
they  began  to  think  of  cultivating  the  soil  their  1 —the  very  ii nest  in  Europe — and  m dmpieA 
eves  lookfil  yfrorninglr  toward  the  neighboring  house,  and  find  many  points  of  >ingular  Imek 
valley,  with  the  beautiful  Avon  shining  through  o*t.  On  a window  in  the  Lady  i’lia/Ktl  it?  n fine 
it  ftimokt  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  Aud  copy  of  Sir  •Trahtta  Reynolds -picture  oflhefte^ 
at  bistf  in  obedience  to  their  longing*  tfe  first .!  grreeiton..  The  most  in  tercel  i n T re 

stjyne  pf  the  cathedral  of  New  Snrmivor  j those  which  were  tran$;ferreil  from  rliy  y<>Utcdral 

bury,  was  luid  (/i.o.  1^20)  by  and  of  Old  Sh.Vuy4*  ^*4 i Hr*»|ts^ . 4Uf 

after  thk  « nugiy  generation  witnessed  the  yo-  dec  og  whieb  V:\  the  liguru  of  h.  h>?  ufo^cd  in 
tire  removal  of  the  »*ify  end  its  .hdinbi*aut«  ftom''  poiuifi'c-nk. • In  «\»wiy  tmVcyjv  kny  \vy^  ;ier>*:i,?h 
the  f*rtihc<l  )vdi  to  rlie  peue(d mi  vnifevv  Id  the  eh-ered  by  the  Ohgrdi  he  **  bishop.- 

time  of  Henry  VI!  lf^  county  jiiil  nnd  m honor  of  the  putnvit  of  »:bd<ken,  £t  Nodod:^ 

rvn  in  the  uathed rid  wtv^  alone  tho  uciive  Vote*  ^ tv ^hnae  Tiftat^  rft^3 u?4ff 

of  the.  Oty  wbielt  had  So  fehoiiiy  d^fi/yc'  Ueen  clauK  The  v&ulfcr  the. 
crowded  with  life;  butr  in  the  next  reign  J.e-  dewell  and  of  John  founder  tif.^hv 

land  went  there  and  found  flint  only  ">&  dmp-  Bamjdoti;  LtH'-iiircL  and  iingevs  with 
peile  of  pur  Lady  w as  yet  ainmlmg  und  maVue  v ih^'«  thfr  Herbert  s:;  to  .wUcrm.  ru'*.r«iiur«- 

myned/*  and  that  there  wm  ’4  not  . one  hruHe, ;.’ ,h ■*»- deeply  indebted.  Otie  of  the.  uiogt  intet- 
neither  within  old!  Sprcsbyri  Ar  ^ilhouL  | e^«tg  thftt  of-Hanry,  :Ujurl  of  Tt^rtbtohe,  who 

ktkL”  It  is  not  wopdcrfuL  then,  tbu^  tistting  did  tnucb  rowitrd  the  ©xjilbi'nithiLtrf’  ihtt  pur 
it  m the  most  striking  vtght  .1  -saw  \r*<  thpniur?  of  Wiltshire.  : fte  \\?>*  an  m\'bn«wt 

o.  hock  of  *heopv  cm  (ho  laiffkS  ot  tvyo  or  thre®;  > ahottt  StmteHftnfeeV  of  which  he  liad  a model  ih 
of  ivhich,  as  grands  stttrkng:*  were  qnibtl :1kQ ^rdyn*;;b.uilf  U$-  the ' 
i y pertshej v for  tfudr  i llso  ako  had  5»ld  ^Stgkeley  m ^^ideoc 

pieasiSvit roost  tv*  jnekmg  In-ks  fni'm  the  j iH  ids  hw$ttt  tlmt  he  might  dev  no*  h'wuOr  n^rv 

hacks.  The  t/id  me ; T foand^ ^ to  ^ ^be  itjieJf  a kind :J  epmj4^ttd>v.t^>»lH«wtg  tlihs;  regiop;  'The 
of  Cdthedrtd ; utid  liie  bit  I t^4ion*wg  b8f.-8ke  i 

with  a hf'JHon  concerning  many  hi*tiojiWins  Ut  j'  cular  t and  it.  ib  not  a Ifttle  renmrknUe  that  in 
many  lahda;  retired  in  and  .Adapt hd  to  ages  ‘ thk  part  of  the  European  eath^dful— tfa  jJxtof 
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minority — that  hi*  friends  became  alarmed  for 
his  health  ami  induced  him  to  visit  Australia. 
The  mansion  was  designed  by  Holbein,  and  built 
by  Inigo  Jones.  It  has  many  fine  old  pictures 
and  war-trophies,  the  latter  won  by  the  ances- 
tors of  the  house  from  the  French  at  St.  Quen- 
tin. But  the  modern  pilgrim  goes  there  not  to 
see  the  rusty  relics  of  dead  Feuds,  but  to  see  the 
place  where  Inigo  Jones  wrought  and  Stukeiey 
studied,  and — above  all — where  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney imagined  and  wrote  his  “ Arcadia. " For 
it  was  amidst  these  iron  memorials  of  an  “ age 
ef  chivalry”  that  was  past  that  Sidney’s  fine 
spirit  caught  the  tints  of  ft  chivalry  that  can 
never  pass  away — amidst  these  peaceful  plains 
and  bv  the  gentle  Avon  that  he  dreamed  of  an 
Arcadia  happier  than  any  in  the  past,  by  being 
civilised  and  knowing  its  own  happiness.  It  h 
a beautiful  spot  to  be  forever  associated  with 
that  exquisite  vision.  The  Sidneys  lived  them- 
selves at  a charming  place  in  Kent  called  “The 
Knolls;*'  but  a sister  of  Sir  Philip’s  having 
married  Earl  Pembroke,  the  noble  knight  con- 
tinually yearned  toward  Wilton  House,  where 
he  passed  much  of  his  time.  This  sister  was 
hardly  less  accomplished  than  her  famous  broth- 
er, and  was  extremely  beautiful.  Hie  portrait 
of  her  recently  shown  in  the  National  Portrait 
Exhibition  at  Kensington,  and  the  family  tra- 
ditions concerning  her  virtues,  render  it  certain 
that  there  was  ample  justification  for  the  epi- 
taph w hich  u rare  Ben  Jonson"  with  rarest  fe- 
licity w rote  upon  her : 

I*  Google 


“Underneath  this  marble  hearse 
Lies  the  subject  of  all  verse, 

Sidney’s  sister,  Pembroke'*  mother. 

Death!  ere  thou  hast  *duin  another 
Wise  and  good  and  fair  a*  she. 

Time  shail  throw'  a dart  at  thee  IV 

From  a row  of  eager  cabmen  who  stood  near 
the  railway  station  in  Salisbury  I called  to  one 
who  did  not  seem  to  want  me,  but,  having  de- 
posited some  one,  was  about  driving  off.  Hav- 
ing bargained  with  him  to  take  me  to  Stone- 
henge— eighteen  miles  (there  and  hack)  for 
nine  shillings — he  confided  to  me  that  he  was 
not  in  the  habit  of  driving  himself;  he  super- 
intended and  sent  out  coaches  and  horses  to 
others.  This  morning  he  had  been  suddenly 
called  upon  to  take  from  a hotel  to  the  station 
an  individual  afflicted  with  delirium  tremens, 
“What  kind  of  man  was  that?” 
u Oh,  a gentleman— not  a tradesman,  but  a 
real  gentleman/’ 

The  word  “gentleman,"  as  spoken  by  the 
lower  classes  in  England,  never  has  a moral  but 
only  a technical  meaning,  and  would  be  used 
concerning  a thief  if  bo  had  moved  in  respect- 
able society  and  done  no  work.  The  desire, 
also,  of  this  superintendent  of  coaches  not  to  be 
confused  with  the  class  of  drivers  of  cot*cl:up* 
was  one  among  many  illustrations  which  l have 
met  with  in  England  of  a fact  often  overlooked 
—namely,  that  the  terms  and  boundaries  of 
classes  in  the  upper  strut mn  of  English  society 
are  not  more  definite  than  those  which  are  pre- 
served in  the.  lower  stratum.* 

I soon  found  that  my  coachman  was  a u char- 
acter/’ He  had  been  for  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  keeper  of  Lord  Somebody’s  stud,  and 
an  eminent  jockey  for  the  same  nobleman  in 
steeple  - chases.  “I)o  not  a great  man  y ac- 
cidents happen  in  steeple -chases  ?”  I asked. 
u Yes,  Sir,  a goodish  few."  “ Have  yon  ever 
met  with  many  ?"  “ Me?  Oh,  I always  came 

off  well.  I got  tuy  ankle  broke  once;  after- 
ward a rib  broke;  and  then  again  a shoulder 
out  of  joint.  I wax  always  very  lucky.  Sir, 
very."  ” Other  jockeys  must  fare  badly,  then*’* 
I remarked.  “ Yes,  Sir,  a good  is  h few  get* 
killed  ; and  most  gets  crippled  for  life."  Just 
then  we  came  in  sight  of  the  race-course,  over 
which  horses  were  being  led  and  trotted  to  fey 
, milmrue  them  with  the  ground  previous  to  the 
coming  races.  The  sight  acted  on  my  com* 
panion  like  a taste  of  blood  on  a tame  tiger, 
and  he  lashed  his  poor  horse  until  I had  to  in- 
terfere. 

At  last  we  saw  the  mysterious  blanched 

• “ Down  among  the  people  that  live  by  manual  la- 
bor nre  ‘lower,’  ‘middle/  aud  'upper*  rank*:  stave* 
of  toil,  a well-to-do  grade,  an  aristocracy  ; serfs,  capl- 
Uliat*,  theologiftos,  arti#t£»  poets,  general**;  no  infi- 
nite of  humanity,  which  looks  like  a monottmon* 
expanse  only  because  we  are  so  far  off  as  not  to  mark 
the  individuality  that  clothes  each  momentary  ware. 

. .> Brule  force  is  cat  off  from  tkill  of  hand  by  as  wide 
an  interval  as  the  selling  of  groceries  is  cut  off  from 
tb  ? writing  of  diplomatic  dfspnh  he*.  In  one  *plt  re 
of  life  tfi*.  a week  more  or  leas  makes  as  great  a dif- 
ference n*  £10,000  a year  makes  In  another/  —/Yager’s 
Mayntiy&i  AI arch,  1>68. 
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tames  gtmminfron  the  plains  ahead  of  'w;  and  calves  ;ihp$.  wight  1>e  able i<>  vbtnin  for  emit 
KM>fj  I wits  wandering  and  meditating  amidst  twice  a*  ninrh  &(  it  whs  worth  T Tb*? gfm  hu- 
ff* "i  the  e/irlierir  Druisii  mnn*t  of  Chelsea  von), l m*r  find  much  differ 

faW$# ~ ‘i{  ft  fefe;  My  ex -jockey  was  ; cmee  between  thi>  *pc?u-  of  prayer  and  one  he 

e*{>U«d.Uon<.  > V.That'-fttotie  ydU  are  ■ had  .beard  .Mj&jiw&fttfl  iu  u Aapel:  where  t}ie 
*Him$ . . *?** .•  *h*  • halt  tf '*cfti  vhich  the  1 prvai'.het  Cariyl*>  Vfep- 

Acts yn*»  h&tifeteil,* h^ip/^fmiotwdly.  u And  Ki$:«n,  4*t>  L»rdt  Th/hi  ivaat  phwiy  iff  vrt^cte; 
Ih&.Ki&jht mairijf itrbini&fc*.  ’Km  the  wietuus  semi  tvs  down,  a continued  >tu-ain  •>?  it ! ‘ That 
M>ftd  vtmkied  .;ifowa.:'  Some  folks,  thmto  m the  Druids  were  ^pptii&d Ltd  have  it  purtietilfif 
sfe *sy  wcfrv  ’tfmfcit  wietiitta/’*  he  added,  with  a fiovf&r  co%r  herds*  which  ^ prpliirc  OY  barren 
sb;*dder.  3tr.  Rarlyfe  told  uie  that  when  he  a^'eoniiijgly  m ihelr  yjwufcr*.  v.scrn  blessed  or 
ip)  Emersoa  nniied  hstonebeuge,  man?  years  cursed  by  the  pries?*,  j* ' knewtr  t o os:  hot  ii 
they  took  a local  * ‘ Qittfqtt^msi” ikirigrwiijh  ■ detrahw  chhvdde-nddy  itooi  the  rtimaHci  of  iba. 
tinytn.  and  his  revelation*  amounted  tu  Alioitt  v hallowed  spot  th  jinnk  that  such  prayers  a* 
•he  aitme  **■  those  gmtn itousk  v<?neh«citttil  by  ' vkose • of  -the.'  Tartars  nere  once  oflnccd  in  it. 
mjrjwkey.  Etuer*onT  however,  Ihotightihere  I jo^'xjx^r, • •. ' ii': & ' fthaf  tHnicabied  that  tii«yni»  who 
■*■■■**  Rotueihing  tivthe  nld  roan,  who  divided  thy  j worship#!  iii  Sronpjieuge  adored  (he  yfctf  Tha 
*&&<*■■  j&p  <A  tweriftriar  and  tttottfr,  sixteen  :rf*k\t  ld#b r a u d a boot  ImVj.  Jmtt- 

%n»1  fiac:\ug  die  phdowphnr  -upon  one  of  the  ilred  ynrtk  :ftam.theieinjdft4  ‘MUed  ‘‘ i!»v  1 f?a»  V; 

|k»mted  feih  to  an  ; r lloeV^ti  siorut  throw  n uf 

Wle  litm  notice  that  he.  top  ranged  wdh  the  io  the  bgend*— h not  only.^ei  eWctiij'  nt  thnt 
e ky  Ufte  v v» h ) di  hei n g eonveded.,  he  stated  that  i point  tmv«rd  the  oertbjhno  where 
At  ’summer  vofetiet?  ihe  inn  ris#^  exo>nh;  , ut  ihei  ^uintncY 

the  top  of  that  -Atom: ; and  at  the  Drihd  hafe  been  aer  in  a.piaoe  'where  the  ground  ho« 
it? il  r^napie  af  Abnry  ihfifrre  id  a sinne  io  . ihp  l*€en  limped  jmi  ^ ,t&  bHng  itf  top.  a&  ^*er»  from 
same  r^Jative  pOStdioa.  ' »aid  .Mr.  thb  nhar,  pretindy  hpri/x»u.  Jl  is 

C^Hrh%  in  giving  rne  sonte  3?ywm:nt  of  tlw*.  visif,  thus  pluinlV  iu«  .a»tr««nt‘>Thh^sil:  E\Viy 

^•.soiaeafhiw  iliMpJwMih.od  in  Sionehetig^  ^ ftrst.  v^ar  people  go  oiff  the  2.1i&i  of  dime  t<v«ev 
Rtu  £ fonrjjj  yn  xmlwe^ufeut  reeling  flint  in  early  the  end  ilfee above  jflfn*  Atotio  J and  that  it  does 
thtf  w closely o?bttven  plain  cm  which  b widi  al^ohne  "xiictm^s  ndnutv  m»>v  of  uo  qner 
•stands*  was  eowerud  with  ci  den^  ami  tiotf.,  CohceMn^Yfe  TuYtaY  t^ro^ile  it  CnKy  he 

ii#  Xfjtotii  tnicftftbfe  from  the  cTunmces  muut : wvid,  that  while  It  woidd  bv  hanirul  for  w#>iMt*i>- 
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World.  What  then  ? Are  we  to  find  at  length 
that  America  was  the  cradle-land  of  the  human 
race — that  the  New  World  is  really  the  Old 
World  ? Science  has  once  or  twice  revolution- 
ized our  ideas  as  much  as  that,  and  there  is  no 
telling  whither  she  will  next  lead  us.  Already 
the  earliest  animal  in  the  world,  the  Eozoon,  has 
been  found  in  the  Laurentian  rocks  of  Canada. 

The  etymologists  who  love  to  trace  English 
names  to  Saxon  roots  and  those  who  find  Norse 
etymons  every  where  have  their  respective  ex- 
planations of  the  name  Stonehenge.  The  for- 
mer see  it  to  be  plainly  Stan-henge,  or  hanging 
stones ; the  latter  to  be  Stanning  (it  is  so  spelled 
in  some  old  records),  from  Stan , a stone,  and 
Ing , a field.  The  former  seems  to  me  the  more 
probable  origin  of  the  name  ; for  though  there 
are  many  old  Danish  names  in  England,  they 
are  found  chiefly  on  the  eastern  coast,  where 
the  Vikings  mainly  hovered  in  early  times. 
The  word  “Viking”  itself  indicates  that  the 
Norsemen  kept  about  the  bays  and  inlets  of  the 
coast.  “ VikM  is  the  same  as  “ Wick,”  which 
signifies  the  corner  of  the  mouth,  and  was  ap- 
plied to  such  inlets  of  the  sea  as  run  up  into  the 
land  like  the  side  of  the  mouth.  It  is  preserved 
in  “Berwick,"  and  by  reference  to  the  inlet  on 
which  that  northern  town  stands  one  may  see 
what  was  meant  by  wick . The  wick  of  a can- 
dle is  that  part  of  it  which  is  similarly  shaped. 
Ing  (a  field)  means  the  spreading  of  such  an 
inlet  toward  the  sea ; and  Wick-ing  or  Viking 
is  the  whole  name,  which  was  gradually  given 
to  those  who,  probably  for  piratical  purposes, 
infested  such  nooks  on  the  coast.  There,  too, 
we  find  the  names  which  end  in  by — e.  </.,  Whit- 
by— by  being  the  old  Danish  word  for  town. 
By-laws  are  town  laws,  that  is,  local  regulations 
as  distinguished  from  general  or  national  laws. 
These* words  stretch  into  the  east  of  Scotland, 
from  which  region  Mr.  Gladstone  gets  his  name ; 
Glead  meaning  a hawk,  and  the  name  a stone 
where  hawks  roost.  But  when  we  come  into 
the  southwest  of  England  we  find  that  Saxon 
is  the  back-ground  of  the  proper  names ; and 
it  is  in  the  proper  names  that  original  tongues 
linger  longest. 

Again,  a question  has  arisen  whether  Stone- 
henge was  built  for  a temple,  or  for  a court- 
house. Undoubtedly  we  find  that  in  early 
times  civil  trials  were  held  in  such  places.  In 
1349  William  de  St.  Michel  was  summoned  to 
a court  “ apud  stantes  lapides  de  Rane  en  le 
Gamiach,"  and  in  1380  Alexander,  Lord  of 
Regality  of  Badeuoeh,  held  a court  “apud  le 
Standand  Stanys  de  la  Rathe  de  Kingney  Estir. " 
But  archaeologists  find  no  difficulty  in  a country 
where  religion  is  connected  with  the  state  in 
concluding  that  the  Druid  priests  were  also  the 
magistrates,  and  that  civil  law  began  in  relig- 
ious and  moral  law.  At  any  rate,  the  tradition 
of  the  country,  joined  with  the  fact  that  wher- 
ever stones  similarly  placed  in  other  countries 
have  been  found  they  are  invariably  temples, 
renders  it  quite  certain  that  Stonehenge  was  a 
religious  structure. 


[ Coming  now  to  the  temple  itself,  we  find  it 
consisting  of  94  stones,  with  traces  of  there 
having  been  many  more.  It  is  generally  thought 
that  there  were  originally  160  in  all.  It  is  es- 
timated that  the  largest  of  these  would  weigh 
nearly  40  tons,  and  would  require  140  oxen  to 
draw  it.  There  is  one  stone  whose  weight  has 
been  estimated  as  high  as  70  tons.  The  first 
question  that  arises  in  the  mind  is  how  these 
enormous  stones  could  have  been  brought  all 
the  way  from  Devonshire  or  Cornwall — nearly 
i 1 00  miles — the  nearest  point  at  which  rock  of  a 
similar  character  can  be  found.  There  have 
been  surmises  that  it  must  have  been  at  that 
inconceivably  remote  period  when  elephants 
existed  in  England  ! But  it  is  known  that  the 
very  greatest  power  can  not  be  got  from  horses, 
elephants,  or  any  other  animals  than  men  ; and 
this  simply  because  mere  animals  can  not  be 
completely  adjusted  to  the  direction  of  intelli- 
gence, that  is,  can  not  be  thoroughly  drilled, 
nor  inspired  by  a clear  perception  of  the  task 
to  be  accomplished.  Reason  at  last  is  tbe 
chief  force,  even  in  mechanics.  The  heaviest 
single  block  of  stone  ever  moved  is  that  upon 
which  the  equestrian  statue  of  Peter  the  Great 
stands  in  the  city  of  St.  Petersburg.  It  was 
brought  from  a point  many  miles  away  by  men. 
The  men  in  this  case  were  d tilled  like  an  army. 
The  first  task  was  to  lift  one  end  enough  to  get 
it  upon  a roller.  When  the  effort  was  to  be 
made  they  were  all — the  number  being  several 
thousands — harnessed  to  the  stone;  the  king 
and  his  court  came  out ; innumerable  banners 
were  waved ; the  bugle  was  sounded ; and 
amidst  strains  of  martial  music  and  under  an 
inspiration  such  as  is  evoked  at  the  onset  of  a 
battle,  the  men  gave  a great  combined  move- 
ment, and  the  first  step,  which  made  all  others 
easier,  was  gained.  Day  after  day  this  splendid 
performance  was  repeated  amidst  the  presence 
and  plaudits  of  vast  numbers  of  spectators,  in- 
cluding the  king  and  nobility,  until  the  work 
was  done.  Now  if  we  add  to  such  power  as 
this  the  animation  of  that  religious  faith  which 
can  “ remove  mountains,"  the  building  of  Stone- 
henge and  other  great  temples  ceases  to  be  a 
mystery.  The  huge  blocks  of  stone  found  in 
the  temple  of  the  Sun  at  Baalbec  are  so  far 
beyond  any  force  that  the  people  of  that  region 
can  now  imagine  that  they  say  they  were  cut 
and  removed  from  the  neighboring  quarries  by 
the  genii.  And  one  enormous  block  which, 
after  being  cut,  remains  in  the  quarry,  has  given 
rise  to  the  legend  that  the  genii,  who  were  em- 
ployed by  Solomon  on  this  temple,  struck  work 
because  the  king  broke  his  contract  with  them. 
So  the  temple  was  never  finished.  But  when 
we  leant  from  history  that  three  hundred  young 
men,  the  flower  of  the  Carthaginian  youth, 
came  cheerfully  to  that  temple  to  be  offered  up 
as  sacrifices  on  its  altar  for  the  benefit  of  their 
city,  we  feel  that  the  corresponding  amount  of 
faith  in  the  workmen  would  be  ample  to  cut 
and  raise  all  the  stones  of  Baalbec.  At  Stone- 
henge every  visitor  feels  thrilled  and  awe- 
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stricken  under  a mysterious  sense  of  being  in 
ihe  presence  of  some  almost  supernatural  in- 
fluence; and  I doubt  not  that  the  feeing,  if 
analyzed,  would  be  found  in  the  recognition  in 
the  monuments  of  a degree  of  faith  which  has 
passed  away  from  the  earth.  “Why  can  not 
we  build  such  cathedrals  now  ?”  asked  Alfonso 
of  Heine  as  they  stood  before  the  great  struc- 
ture at  Rheims.  “That  cathedral,”  answered 
Heine,  “was  built  by  an  age  of  convictions; 
ours  is  an  age  of  opinions.” 

The  plan  of  Stonehenge  is  two  circles  and 
two  “ horseshoes,”  each  marked  by  stones  which 
rke  in  height  from  east  to  west.  The  outer 
circle  is  300  feet  in  circumference ; the  smaller 
circle  is  contained  within  this;  and  the  oval 
circles  open  from  these,  impinging  upon  them ; 
and  one  is  inclosed  within  the  other.  The 
stone  called  the  altar  is  inclined,  and  is  of  a 
kind  different  from  the  other  in  substance,  and 
said  to  be  impervious  to  the  action  of  fire ; it  is 
a Devonian  hornstone,  called  Sarsen ; the  other 
stones  are  of  simple  Cornish  granite. 

As  the  decay  of  the'  popular  faith  in  Baal 
among  the  Syrians  was  marked  by  the  rise  of 
the  superstition  that  not  men  but  only  genii 
could  have  built  the  temples  of  Baalbec,  so  the 
appearance  of  a new  faith  in  these  islands — the 
faith  of  Thor,  it  may  be — was  followed  by  the 
rise  of  legends  that  these  stones  were  brought 
to  Salisbury  Plains  by  the  magic  art  of  Merlin, 
or  by  giants.  The  superstitious  country  peo- 
ple call  them  now  “ the  giants*  dance,”  and  one 
may  now  and  then  meet  with  a peasant  who  be- 
lieves that  they  were  giants  who  were  trans- 
formed to  stone  while  engaged  in  diabolical 
orgies.  The  legend,  as  gathered  from  Giraldus, 
Lewis,  and  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  is  that  these 
atones,  which  had  a preternatural  virtue,  were 
originally  gathered  by  giants  at  Kildare  in  Ire- 
land. On  the  occasion  when  the  Britons  were 
invited  to  Salisbury  by  the  Saxons  to  make  a 
treaty  of  peace,  the  Saxons  fell  upon  and  slew 
them.  Subsequently  Amhrosius,  King  of  the 
Britons,  wishing  to  set  up  on  the  spot  some 
everlasting  memorial  of  this  Saxon  treachery, 
applied  to  Merlin,  who  informed  him  that  there 
were  in  Ireland  these  magical  stones  that  would 
’art  forever.  As  the  Irish  were  unwilling  to 
have  them  removed,  Uther  Pendragon  went  with 
15,000  men  and  defeated  them ; hut  the  stones 
could  not  he  moved  until  Merlin  came  and  with 
magic  art  transferred  them. 

It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  it  is  to  this 
legend,  acting  upon  the  superstitious  fears  of 
Wiltshire  peasants,  that  we  owe  the  preserva- 
tion of  Stonehenge  through  many  ages  in  which 
so  many  of  these  old  structures  have  been  broken 
op  to  make  houses  in  a region  where  good  stone 
is  rare.  It  was  not  nntil  1620  that  any  real 
efforts  at  obtaining  a rational  explanation  of 
these  stones  was  made.  The  first  of  these  was 
hy  Inigo  Jones,  the  architect,  who,  at  the  de- 
vire  of  James  I.,  investigated  them,  and  at- 
tributed them  to  the  Romans.  This  brought 
out  a great  controversy,  which  was  carried  on 


by  Hoare,  Charleton,  Webb,  Sarames,  Gibson, 
Keysler,  each  of  whom  had  his  theory,  and 
among  whom  Stonehenge  was  attributed  in 
turns  to  all  the  races  that  ever  had  a foothold  in 
Great  Britain.  But  it  is  from  1740  that  we 
may  date  the  little  we  have  in  the  way  of  his- 
toric probabilities  concerning  the  temple.  In 
that  year  Dr.  Stukeley,  as  before  alluded  to, 
went  to  reside  with  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and 
gave  a thorough  investigation  of  Stonehenge, 
the  surrounding  barrows,  and  the  temple  at 
Abury.  He  found  at  Stonehenge  the  hones  of 
oxen  and  other  animals  similar  to  those  sacri- 
ficed by  Egyptians  and  Hebrews.  In  a large 
barrow — there  are  160  harrows  within  a circle 
of  three  miles  around — he  found  a skeleton  with 
head  to  the  north ; a bone  drinking-cup  ; a bone 
needle ; two  burned  cones  of  jet ; eighteen  heads 
of  amber;  two  oblong  jet  heads;  glass  heads, 
yellow  and  black ; amber  of  various  forms ; urns 
of  unbaked  clay ; a few  beads  with  film  of  gold  ; 
all  of  which  had  been  touched  by  fire.  One 
harrow  was  evidently  that  of  a heroine.  It  con- 
tained the  skeleton  of  a young  girl,  by  whose 
side  were  many  costly  ornaments,  a bodkin  of 
hone,  and  a javelin  of  brass.  Stnkeley  showed 
conclusively  that  these  were  not  Roman  monu- 
ments. 

At  that  time  Celtic  literature  was  beginning 
to  receive  some  attention ; and  it  was  found  that 
the  Welsh  bards  alluded  to  “ the  stone  cell  of 
the  sacred  fire,”  and  “the  great  stone  fence  of 
the  common  sanctuary.”  The  Welsh  Triads  re- 
corded three  great  works  done  in  their  time : 
1.  the  lifting  of  the  stone  of  Ketti;  2.  building 
the  work  of  Emrys ; 3.  piling  up  the  mount  of 
Assemblies.  The  “Emrys”  spoken  of  here 
seemed  to  Mr.  Davies,  author  of  “Celtic  Re- 
searches,** so  nearly  related  to  “ amhres” — the 
British  name  for  sacred  stones,  which  gave  its 
name  to  Amesbury  (Ambresbnry),  now  called 
Abury — that  he  suggested  the  temple  at  Stone- 
henge as  the  second  of  the  great  works  alluded 
to ; and  indeed  the  agreement  of  scholars  from 
that  time  that  the  temple  belonged  to  a Druid- 
icai  period.  But  now  Stukeley  observed  that 
the  Stonehenge  temple  was  built  by  people  who 
venerated  the  circle  and  the  oval ; that  those 
who  were  buried  in  the  harrows  belonged  to  a 
people  who  venerated  the  North,  toward  which 
the  heads  were  placed;  that  those  who  built 
the  Ambresbnry  temple  built  it  in  the  form  of 
a serpent ; and  that  all  these  were  built  with 
reference  to  early  astronomical  theories.  Now 
it  is  known  that  the  Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  and 
Greeks  all  had  a religious  veneration  for  the 
North.  The  serpent  was  a still  more  universal 
symbol,  there  being  hardly  a race  which  has 
not  some  traces  of  serpent- worship.  The  snake 
is  on  the  banner  of  China  and  that  of  South 
Carolina.  But  the  old  scholar  found  something 
more  definite  in  the  use  of  the  oval,  the  circle, 
and  the  astronomic  forms.  He  found  that 
among  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians  a circle  was 
the  symbol  of  the  Deity,  and  the  earth  was  sup- 
posed an  egg ; and  thus  he  was  able  to  trace 
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the  ehvnter  and  oval  fanm-  ob-crv»:d  in  the  ,mroe  of  ibi*  A|Kdh»  (for  thgre  is  do  doubi  thar 
}>Iai!  of  v Plato*-  who  fcurwl  Bnunn  i*  neftmd  m in  ilte  above  extract } was. 

much'  from  'Mir,  TkuTdk  mjrv.  fielr-.the-  same.  m Baal*— and  tiiut  the  «irl v Dame 
fit . Qo&  k .%lM2rit  ttVv  of  i\m  oonidry  or  the  Me  erf7 

which -he  >.^  .owr  ; Bd.  : v 

i >v\tui^  M weji.n*  ho,  ton?  mean  th*  buioitr  of  Notwithstanding  *b<?  Mi»?f  cjf  some  good.nn- 
'' • /.%;•  (fed  -iWwwM'  by  thorities  that  Hecretile«  in  purely  a .mvtit,  tho 

ihii  ^hemk  ;$fej  un-  | tjimmuj  of  jMHtetilar  Ltnu-eming 

doraiorid  by  this--  .yu'*:le  *he  h«tHcur^  which  in-  him  have  wrought  the  weight  oi  ctit ic^iV o|»tirict*t* 
elude  Of  the  placing  of  the  main  m faVor  :**f  the  cXiMCDcfc  of  a ^Teat  imvigpsc^ir 

entrance -d>*&.  mnhektd}  wliene  ihe,  wn.meMt  -. whose  tAteer  $&ve  ^0.10  wo  owed 

ih&  mimta&r  &oUtiec,  he:  write* ; u A*  w^li  W ; yrjw  ;fchft*.  iu.meh  1***  Wj W tW* 

cause  jluVi*  tivolarih^vclung^tion  pf  xW  griMi.i  ] nearly  nil,  U hot  itit,  myYla/aUj^^s  At&  tntt&Mt 
celestial  ittmiumy  omhwartl ; the  >W$lWW  j*<r  tti#  m in,  A^milo  the  %iix 

of  onr  earthly  fcikdry  ip.  fiponihg . tjie-  fnnte  of  *|  ttg&t  t hrooghuat  thfc.  earth ; bin  the 

the  Garth  y n*  hscriuse  they  then  celebrated  one  Tynan  manner,:  whrysiafed  froth-  tha  rmuAn 
of  their -^lihcipal  .teUgtons  tri&Hi ngi  nt  Yetfimtl*  5 JBimh.  fa  &et  tip  his  '*  Fifjfcx&7  *t  wfcu 

gmnos*  Wd  the  1 lAc^|j^(a3  fife  W (te?  ttn>ota*t  'Q<ttm«it«lvpoiiic  0/ 
lint  though*1  we  ban*  w&nL  the  t w#*/  dei%d  a*  a kfrtd  h«m>ia  w&W 

boi  & so  Kfcukfeley  pnn  ntl  ihut  tji#  • ifUwsuu-hm  of  A potto*  Th«t  be,  or  th^lcgcmis 

great  rempte  itt  t rleariy  r>A)fb‘^‘ted  Mih  hi^  twmtf,,  ;wai<.  teib^^Str  the 

ary  to  that  at  Stooelteo^o  uttd  lieloiigwig  to  ib.i*'  : earliest  dav^  m liHuia  i±  duiwh  hy  somify  Alri 
^uae  etu.  i*pit ';pe*rpie/  was  bulk  nftav  tiiat  p:»f-  room'*  fraaeafch?  U>hiUi^ty,..K»rtl0f^A  11^- 
iiculai  fiAin  of  it  whAh  fa  found  piitieaiariy  }»;*•  fe  i-i ? y* 

%.v  pt.  . 

Any  one  familiar  with  Egyptian  nuonmn^ii^ 


:-v 


at».  tliorp  is  ho  itoabi  riAt  "M 

old  ailar  ko;-3d[«ni(de^: *»r|lcS.t'  > Greek  inemplioc 
eonfimin^  the ; &cif  was  discovered  ia  Cdrbridge 
n il!  know  how  i.mir  j churdi-yfi^d.  The  grGatGsr  jn&rmtrt  of  ancirnt 
fbrrhfy  they  Phardeians.  and  nearly  all  an- 

adonted  wi£h  tie  j thodik^  «gree  that  they  instituted  m corn  metre 
figure  of  the  rirefc  with  Cornwall,  «iid  first  worked  its  tiu-mine^ 


to y mu s*  aYfti  am*. 


iilated  wit  h two  '$$>.  ] 
r pc*i?t^  Now  ihk 
^ in  just  the  shapia 


tlGWides  wtis  a Tyribnf  and  wwt  say  bv.ilt  that 
mj  * Hink»d«7  bdkvc*  tuin  la*  and  hk  Pim> 
Iuck5i  im^rioeiy  discovered  the  upc  of  fhr  U*h:- 


ut  the*  A mesbury  ittOiK*  Zsi  IGufnw^n,,  w hero  st  UirgG  Yelp  of  it  m}#" 

ifi  1 tirt t hf v i Mfivi  tofirSi  fi’ir  iiAdc  A r1rtfiiV,nHiVi 


perioii  th>^  IlritUh  morihtnienfei  became  1 A-  all  pf  ttm  jpbyihd^gicnl  legends  Af  the  time, 

ei&ted  with  the  myihologies?  of  otfrer  nations.  J f h>miieww  it  whs*  said,  tming  bnt^  ^V^rpu^^ivd 
DiodfH*iis  Smtim  iaytf ' u. Among  tlm  wrirow  | hv  the  hewt  of  the  w»,  drew  hi^ 
orr  Ant^uky  ffeutoiii  tiftd  mtm  otton*  ?vhU& ; thaV  Inmiuan  ; whereupon  ,1ft*  god  ( Ph<rT<a».v 
'■f.hiit.tlK*r»>  i*  <>n  kiand  in  the  ttpfH^fai-  u>  j/:ad»iif*r*g  :t»s  infrbpidits,  .gine  him  a 

- u « ,1  liri  ..(■»>■'  il  l '♦-!» •«»  i'  '.‘SiP  ‘ + ii±*+\  t/r!f  ll  . Jtltll A ’ 'T'lkl. 


they  Uve.  more  remote. from  the  uOtih  wind  ’^  lent  him  ibe  enp?  and  Lucian  «ayi-  it  wai  a &ea- 
i.  fc,  ecmipared  with  the  Scythians.  u The  t*hclL  Tradition  fitfirm.s  tfttit'  ihc  magnet  orig- 
soil  jKsrieUbnt  und  fertile,  the  diroato  tem pert  ! inaily  was  not  op  n pivot,  but  set  to  float  on  wa* 
ftteT  and  the  harvest  fe  made  twice  in  the  ^amj> ; ier  in  ¥ eirj?.  The  aid  onthjiiayiaw  n-  wd«iif 
year.  V Tradikoti  aars  that  Laitonn  was^  *Rirn. : ibco^o^d  on  tb?e  jmdiK  aud  ft  comp***  in 

1 1 ^ :..  j jLJ i '^t'^'jh  Llt/i.-i.  fcM'.-. V.^''  i - 


We,  ,ftnd^tiii»G^e.Aphllo  is  worshiped  -in  fif^: 
eremv«t  K>  any  ^her^kify ; and  bycaase-  tho  Jftr 
hitbitant^  onlohrMti  btm  daily  with  continued 
sdug.«  of  pruieuy  aipj  '{/ay  lirin  the  bigh^t  bW 
r»r.^  they  are  eousidorod  us  the  prieata  of  A}wUoT 
u>  wh*n»j  w ru.xgaiHcent  pvevinct.  m alior.tv**h  nod 


the  ,floidet\  Fiocco  bf  Ai^,  fix  the  ^racabH 
yyhicli  Jforo  wo^bil^d,  and  ip  evW 
thing  else.  Yet  undoubtedly  yhc tv  ar«? 
curious  Iftcffe  eoun»Hded  with  the  yokno*-. 
nlus  ?iayR  tlmr  Oxmn  ft<td  t-W  got 

tho  .c<»mpj>.%rt  fVotu  some  piktte  at  tho  ^0^ 


a i*etfi:vrkabie  'remjdq  of  a round  form  fokimed  j of  (i<tod  jXppe?  *.  )>.  tStifa.  M.  Pauvhcx  ’ t-hV 
with  many  votive  offerings. 
uW  dtuiicittdd  to 

^ , .....  JBPJPIIII  

Ifftrps  within  the  temple,  yJM&i  H \ fh«  thirteen th  t^riinry  from  Clnna,  where  it 

^ ^tn|^bpndrdidy^ lY»e  ’ regarded  M omeular.  Gonebraud 
gtYptifastenti  of  £b«  .mihlrj* -the  j..rib&y  » Nea[po|it?in.  ^brought  Vf  k>  I^yope  |ti 
ijempk  are  mtnietmi  to  the  Bor^he,-  who  in-  , a d.  1303.  Owtn  -uys  Gama  got  it  from  Mo* 
beck  thi*  geveWmieiit  by  w anintcri-hptcd  lino  ; haniutedan  ?,oamcn.  But  all  fictions  witl»  vb/#m 
q(  tjnccessRm Hav-kk  he&..  tile  it  it&«  found  naociatu  it  with  regions  wh/ire 
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jLsIdn^arif  ebrs  4>r  ty*sl 


ANntFNr  eoo*  or  tvh& 


Ber.tt:hjtni  loj’ths  And  one  of  iW 

inasft ^KnD«i4  fae  fcyAs  tbht  the  ancient  Bri  toKi^ 
^ 0i?  «fe  m-cky,  roll  n prbk  fywifrjJ 

md/.},  Lod.n«nirc»#v  m- Skinner:*  ,!JwtT*to£\\ 
Iv  the  fbr*  the  price  p*Ui  f<?  a pifaL  Bat 
rtfe; Xmvfc&i.wi'ti '.ni.iitmrd  i 
mariner  h»d&  ooMJuhw  or  not,  we  can  hardly  re- 
gard the  as'oc(;ttioh  of  hf«  name  with  50  many 
Wwtettr.  mon  nmenf$  a?  acqdental^  The  dol- 
lar mark  ($)■  so  familiar  to  America  tw  is  ;cer- 
tafnly  derived  from  the  iV  Pillars  of  Iiercnles,'’ 
as  the  SW  great  rae1?-hi}t$  at- Gibraltar  ate' £#11- 
edt  sstnd  I have  rn  the  pursuit  of  this  subject 
come  to  the  ccmvievion  that  thc*f«  k iir  iBnfe  -$ai-- 
tor- mark  ft  very  interesting  piece  of  syttihdl&m 
hitherto  undisccivered,  tkhkh  the  reader  winy 
regard  as  tm  epwode  In  tlth*  iu^mrjv 
The  Tynan  To? fa  pf  the  lleraeieftn  ligand  >s 
CSamlias  d^Hiur  Hferetttas,  hftvkig,  been 
Hrtetr  by  a serptmt,  was  otdenadUy  an  oracle  to 
§ sf»t  {C  ft  dfstam  region  whom  U©  would  find  a 
|4j<ot  th^t  would  hetii  him.  ile  c^irn  to  Spain, 
whore  he  found  the  plant  eolwcasris as 
&dm«shis  my*,  efr&xitt<tufm~~ rated  him* 
j»sd  then  be  built  tlie  ^ity  of  ^Kd^?,  GJ<idi*j.and 
reused  the **' IHIfat* of  II ivied*  vrftij&i* 
tenth  labor.  This  legend  found  Uswny  0?  /he 
<Mum  ^Ttjnft  Ihft  coinage  c-f  Tyre.  In  ex* 
aminwrg  &$■  that  they 

«ugiiUriy  't^etnfele^  representa- 

tinos  of  A<Wm .the1  free  of  ;ilTe 
W$tl  the  . ; Tf|^  fcarfioat  of  the  gains 

i&f.  X),  wiifj'h  >vs$  ? W ftrk  .fcjf  Tyre  In  honor 
of  f>n nav'tgntofy"  shows 
rimph  twv  topped pillars -iyith  a iree  bo* 

"vf&fri.  tfatu*  with  an  ttlrnr  and  a coach*  which 
■**m  ih%  farnm  :0^£jx&i  But  4m  the  more  ro- 
cant  eoift  ^re  significant  mpdjri- 

ciiiipn& ; surrounds  the  free,  and  the 

^yotjc  pdtes  *>n  rkhor  ride  are  Jfreguhr.  In 
The  on; 

thtfir  w'  si>  ba<ionte  shames. ' It  mu«t  he  re>t 
m©iihered  that  »t  rhs..th5e  wbeh  Tyre  was  «f 
its  height  of  pro^peird t n*.  & eotti msnrpint  eity 
fJr^ce  art  did  hot 

exist.  The  htdipn?  h(.yood  (i^ore  ui  both 
time  and  huVt  gmdi^Hy  a^oopdoii  (\am 

thf*  ir/W^f  (biich<!S  sk  the  ivih^hip  of 

the  pliuMte*  ■ ■ ISfen  . -.sjemng  dp  of  siiewl 


^t<m$?^rigdmtlng  in  fdur.v-^wKs  pr?vf7o)>t>'  V 
reunion  and  in  no  wo  u»n  iroco  the 
ero  rrilvs-  wbu-h  utM);»iviety  ‘ eiv^nih/t'd  ono 
(in<zn$,  Mohnus  of  Typi  suy^  the  AriihbTty 

. ^c«rLn.U0i^.Ti*r;I;m 

a zrmi  *'■:■: Ifa  m?>?*  An- 

cient Greeks  worwlu^ii  tin  hewn  stom.*  instead 
of  statues.  But  at  rtie  time  that  the  fulfil?  of 
the  stfmes  cast  % Deucalion  niter  the  deluge 
oter  his  head  and  tmisform^d  to  men  was  form* 
ing  these  primitive  religious  stones  also  became 
statues  \ ami  Thus  tfie  Ktory  of  Adam  and  Kve, 
the  serpent  and  the  apples,  hlendftt]  with  the 
legend  of  Ilerenles,  the  ^erpenr  bitftj  the  he>uk 
lag  plant,  ami  the  pi  Urns  of  Hefviites.  The 
Utter  or  Greek  form  of  tlm  Mde  u*  the  appfe 
of  immortnlily,  guarded  by  x ^er|jem  fit  the  in- 
terest of  the  ilircc  whiuli 

it  was  one  of  the  labor*  of  Hercules  Ox  gather.' 
There  ieemn  to  tne  no  doubt  whatever  that  we 
have;  therefore,  in  our  f?)uimsh-AmetiuftU  dol- 
lar-mark  at  oiu*e  iho  piliftr^  of  Hyroulu^  tfiu 
ilracaneulus,  and  the  serpent ' ; the  dangfitenj  of 
Ue^Kirus,  the  serpent,  and  the  golden  apples; 
and  the  tree  of  life  with  the  ^^rpettt  twiftdd 
around ' it ' ' ^ y V ; &(< %’  ;v ; •**; ; * 

We  must,  then  (b  reUrni  to  >konaheiig^ 
conclude  that  at  about;  the  period  of  timi  when 
Jacd>  took  Uio  stone  which  he. had  (or  a,  pdh?w 
and  set  up  for  a plUar.  ruurking  tho>i]nk  wiiich 
had  lw.fn  **  the  gaie  of  Ib^tycn^  to  hrm,  y*w* 
derers  from  the 

nonomic  religioa^,  pyiamids,  ete^'yfui’O  setting 
up  these  pillars on  Sali  Jmrr  Plni  n.  A ad  the  lirtfe" 
we  ^.pp^  ulK/at  the  Drtiid  priests  *w!ib  presided 
ijvyi  thVni  indicates  that  they  had  niany  of  the 
those  of  Egypt  Whb  represent- 
ed the  b^mhlUhed  church  of  Phurardi  atidf  hCA'r- 
tit^k^hstcrs.  Ur.  'StukeleythongiiK, 
h»>weettn  tlitit  the  bailders  of  Stomibengv.  w^cp 
Jc-.vv.  Nor  U this  impossible.  We  probably 
mzkit  a *efiou8  mis tak 0 rn  8up[»6slng  that  the- 
dewii  anti  their  ordinary  priests  differed  mu- 
rerialb  from  the  oid  Egy^itiau  priest*.  Moses 
wa#<  clearly  in  suhonce  of  his  folIpw'erfty  whom 
he  found  worvihipmg  the.  Egyptian  calf ; and 
•even  Mpse5r  in  an  emergency,  offered  for  iheir 
ado  rut  ion  .the.fraereii  ejerpent  of  the  country  they 
biul  left;  , Ami  it  is  ccrtuinlv  risraflrkftble  that  He* 
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brew  names,  derived  from  immemorial  times, 
are  met  with  constantly  in  England.  The 
Hamath  of  Scripture  is  found  also  in  Glouces- 
tershire, with  an  Ararat  Hill,  too,  in  the  vicin- 
ity, The  Aven  of  Ezekiel  is  repeated  in  the 
Avon.  Nebo,  Bel,  Gilboa,  occur  in  Wiltshire ; 
and  we  have  Calneh  in  Caine,  and  Ham,  Hamp- 
ton, etc.,  frequently.  We  have  Mara-Zion  in 
Cornwall,  and  Baal-peor  meets  us  in  Bel  per. 
The  Rev.  Samuel  Lysons  has  collected  over  four 
thousand  words  and  names  in  Great  Britain 
which  are  plainly  cognate  to  Hebrew  words. 
It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is 
well  known  that  the  Hebrew  language  is  a 
Chaldee  dialect.  And  so  when  we  find,  as  we 
constantly  do,  ancient  customs  and  traditions 
in  Great  Britain  clearly  related  to  those  re- 
corded in  the  Bible,  although  certainly  an- 
terior to  the  advent  of  Christianity  here,  it  is 
necessary  to  reflect  that  the  Hebrews  derived 
them  from  many  tribes — Egyptian,  Babylonian, 
Syrian,  and  other.  Of  these  ancient  customs  I 
shall  have  something  to  say  presently.  Before 
leaving  Stonehenge  it  may  be  interesting  to 
sum  up  briefly  all  that  we  know  concerning 
the  Druids,  most  of  which  we  get  from  Cresar, 
and  one  or  two  Greek  writers.  The  Druids 
(priests),  according  to  them,  led  austere  lives, 
worshiped  in  forest  solitudes,  believed  in  im- 
mortality and  transmigration,  and  were  sup- 
posed to  have  the  power  of  bringing  blessings 
or  cursings  upon  the  people,  who  stood  in  great 
awe  of  them.  They  were  a distinct  hereditary 
caste,  and  their  employments  were  divided 
among  three  classes.  One  of  these  (who  may 
be  taken  as  the  originators  of  the  Welsh  bards 
and  harpists)  chanted  hymns  to  the  gods,  and 
sang  of  heroes ; the  second  decided  judicial 
questions  and  attended  to  the  education  of 
youth ; the  third,  and  highest  class,  presided 
over  religious  rites  and  sacrifices.  The  priests 
were  exempted  from  taxes  and  military  du- 
ties. No  enterprises  were  undertaken  without 
consulting  them.  They  appointed  all  officers. 
When  disobeyed  they  ostracized  the  offender, 
to  whom  no  one  dared  speak  thereafter.  They 
dealt  much  in  charms  and  astrology.  They 
held  the  oak  sacred ; and  the  mistletoe,  under 
their  incantations,  became  a panacea  for  every 
ill.  They  went  barefooted  and  dressed  in  white. 
They  gathered  the  lunaria,  or  moon-plant,  when 
the  moon  shone  on  it,  and  vervain  at  sunrise, 
and  used  them  for  healing.  They  had  se- 
cret symbols  and  signs,  into  which  only  the 
higher  priestly  orders  were  initiated ; these  it 
was  not  permitted  to  commit  to  writing.  There 
were  female  priestesses,  vowed  to  perpetual  cel-  < 
ibacy;  and  seem  to  have  carried  the  doctrine  j 
of  the  equality  of  the  sexes  very  far.  This 
seems  to  ally  them  with  the  Germans  and 
Cimbri.*  Tacitus  says:  “The  Germans  sup- 

• i 

• The  Germans  and  Cimbri  must,  have  been  brother- 
tribes  or  races.  German  means  “man  of  war”— r«rr 
being  guerre,  and  radically  the  same  word  with  war, 
and  with  the  8cotch  word  (jar,  to  compel.  Cimbri  Is 
traceable  to  kampf,  battle.  DeuUch  is  traced  by  some 


pose  some  divine  and  prophetic  quality  resident 
in  their  women,  and  are  careful  neither  to  dis- 
regard their  admonitions  nor  to  neglect  their 
answers.”  And  of  the  Cimbri  Strabo  says  they 
were  followed  to  war  by  barefooted  prophet- 
esses in  white  linen,  fastened  with  clasps  of 
brass.  “These  go  with  drawn  swords  through 
the  camp,  strike  down  the  prisoners  they  meet, 
and  drag  them  to  a brazen  kettle.  The  priest- 
ess ascends  a platform  above  it,  cuts  the  throat 
of  the  victim,  and  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  blood  flows  into  the  vessel  she  judges  of  fu- 
ture events.  Others  tear  open  the  bodies  of 
captives  thus  butchered,  and  from  inspection 
of  the  entrails  presage  victory  to  their  own  par- 
ty.” There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Druids  sacri- 
ficed human  beings,  who,  selected  generally 
from  captives  or  offenders  against  their  laws, 
were  caged  in  a great  basket  and  burned,  the 
victims  being  supposed  to  be  purified  for  the 
gods  by  this  means.  They  believed  in  testing 
offenders  by  ordeals,  as  fiery  furnaces,  hot  oil, 
and  the  like.  They  believed  in  destiny.  They 
were  severely  moral  as  to  sexual  sins,  and 
were  undoubtedly  the  stratum  out  of  which  the 
Puritans  and  Calvinists  were  ultimately  fash- 
ioned. They  consecrated  the  darkest  caverns 
and  groves,  believing  them  tenanted  by  potent 
spirits,  and  similarly  apotheosized  all  the  som- 
bre and  hard  elements  of  the  human  mind  and 
heart.  They  abhorred  all  images  and  statues, 
looked  kindly  on  snicide,  and  esteemed  physic- 
al courage  above  all  traits  of  character.  Al- 
together, I take  it,  your  genuine  Druid  must 
have  been  unlovely. 

The  earliest  allusion  to  Great  Britain  which 
we  find  is  in  Herodotus  (b.c.  445),  in  which  he 
mentions  the  Scilly  Isles  as  a place  from  which 
tin  was  obtained.  Aristotle,  a hundred  years 
later,  mentions  England  and  Ireland  under  the 
names  Albion  and  lerne.  Polybius  (b.c.  160) 
mentions  the  British  Isles  in  connection  with 
tin.  Strabo  (b.c.  40)  gives  something  of  the 
geography  of  the  islands,  and  he  quotes  from  a 
previous  writer,  Pytheas,  who  had  traversed 
England  and  says:  “It  was  neither  land,  nor 
sea,  nor  air  separately,  but  a certain  concretion 
of  them  all,  like  sea-blubber,  in  which  land  and 
sea  and  all  things  are  suspended,  and  this  is  as 
it  were  the  bound  of  all  things,  being  neither 
passable  by  traveling  nor  by  sailing.”  The 
sea-blubber  is  explained  by  some  writers  by 
the  phenomenon  of  half-melted  and  amassed 
ice-slush,  sometimes  found  about  the  Scilly  Isl- 
ands even  yet.  But  it  is  to  C&sar  (b.c.  56) 
we  must  look  for  our  particular  accounts  of 
Britain  at  that  period.  He  says  that  the  Dru- 
ids had  knowledge  of  the  stars  and  of  geome- 
try; that  they  used  Greek  letters;  that  they 
had  vast  numbers  of  youth  studying,  who  had 


to  an  old  German  word  for  fighting ; but  It  Is  probably 
from  the  old  German  deity  Teut,  who  was  transformed 
by  Christianity,  like  many  other  deities,  into  a TeufcL 
Tent  may  have  been  Tboth  or  Taut  of  the  Egyptians, 
from  the  Chaldalc  word  Tit,  the  clay  out  of  whioh  man 
was  formed. 
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to  commit  sometimes  20,000  lines  to  memory 
at  a time.  The  discrepancies  between  the  ac- 
counts of  the  personal  appearance  of  the  people 
giren  by  Caesar  and  the  writers  who  immediate- 
ly succeeded  him  are  amusing.  Caesar  says 
they  painted  themselves  blue  and  dressed  in 
skins;  Solinus  that  they  were  tatooed;  Hero- 
dian  that  they  stained  themselves  with  the  fig- 
ures of  animals,  and  went  naked ; Pliny  says 
that  men  and  women,  when  at  their  religious 
ceremonies,  were  naked,  and  were  black ; Jor- 
nandes  says  they  colored  themselves  with  iron 
ore,  which  would  make  them  red;  Ovid  calls 
the  Britons  virides , or  green.  From  all  of 
which  we  may  gather  that  at  about  the  Chris- 
tian era  these  islands  were  peopled  by  races 
gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  earth. 

Any  one  who  will  examine  a physical  map 
of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  shall  find  the  hu- 
man race  originating  upon  the  rocky  and  sandy 
mountains  and  plateaus  of  Asia,  with  their 
average  of  2000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  hard- 
ness of  nature  there  would  give  rise  to  a severe 
struggle  for  existence,  and  this  would  tend  to 
scatter  and  sunder  the  race.  Ont  of  these  wars 
migrations  would  arise,  and  these  migrations 
would  naturally  follow  the  rivers  by  which 
Asian  table-lands  and  mountains  irrigated  the 
pleasant  and  fruitful  valleys  of  Europe.  On 
examining  Europe  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  so 
interacted  by  mountain  ranges,  waters,  and 
so  forth,  as  to  be  admirably  contrived  to  di- 
ride up  the  human  race,  as  a hand  is  divided 
into  fingers.  Europe  thus  became  the  grand 
place  for  the  establishment  of  those  various  na- 
tionalities, to  whom  Destiny  distributed  various 
tasks  which  were  to  unfold  the  several  talents 
which  were  folded  up  in  the  seed-brain  of  the 
Asiatic  man.  The  history  of  Europe  is  the  his- 
tory of  these  varieties.  Having  in  their  sepa- 
rateness developed  their  respective  powers,  the 
epoch  of  reunion  began,  and  the  long-parted 
races  began  to  mingle  again  on  the  pleasant 
dopes  of  Western  Europe.  In  Great  Britain 
this  mingling  came  as  the  overture  to  the  great 
harmony  of  races  which  prepared  for  America 
her  great  task — the  unification  of  the  race  on  a 
higher  plane,  that  is,  with  all  the  characteris- 
tics nnfolded  by  its  European  nationalities  pre- 
served. We  must  then  think  of  the  settlement 
of  Great  Britain  by  successive  invasions  of  Celts, 
Saxons,  Romans,  Norsemen,  and  the  rest,  as  like 
the  gathering  into  one  Niagara  or  St.  Lawrence 
of  the  waters  of  kindred  but  separate  lakes.  But 
it  was  not,  like  ^Niagara,  by  one  fall  that  the  con- 
fluent races  found  their  way  here,  but  rather 
by  many  falls — like  those  of  Trenton — occurring 
after  distinct  intervals,  and  each  with  its  own 
character.  It  followed  that  England  was  an 
immense  caldron  of  contending  bloods  for 
ages ; and  that  only  after  long  struggles  for 
supremacy  were  they  formed  into  any  thing 
like  a consistent  mass— even  then  the  Irish  be- 
ing unmixable.  And  as  there  was  a struggle 
of  races  here,  so  was  there  a straggle  of  their 
religions.  We  can  find  traces  in  these  islands 


of  all  the  religions  that  ever  existed  on  earth. 
It  wonld  surprise  many  of  the  devont  people  in 
England,  Wales,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  conse- 
quently in  every  part  of  America,  if  they  knew 
(what  is  a fact)  that  some  of  their  most  pious 
and  ardent  rites  are  derived  from  pagan  usages 
which  existed  in  these  islands  ages  before  the 
introduction  of  Christianity.  How  little  do 
they  who  sing  and  shout  in  camp-meetings  in 
the  woods  reflect  that  ancient  Britons,  in  their 
forests,  similarly  chanted  their  incantations,  and 
shouted  to  frighten  away  evil  demons ! How 
little  do  they  who  dress  their  churches  with 
evergreen  at  Christmas  see  in  them  the  ancient 
mistletoe,  or  the  votive  offerings  to  the  sun  which 
clothed  the  earth  in  robes  of  green!  Fortu- 
nately for  our  researches  in  this  direction,  those 
who  first  brought  Christianity  to  Great  Britain 
did  not  attempt  to  trample  out  the  various  re- 
ligions which  they  found  already  occupying  the 
ground,  and  deeply  rooted  in  the  faith  of  the 
people.  Indeed,  if  Christianity  had  denied  the 
people  their  old  observances  they  would  have 
trampled  it  out.  In  the  year  a.p.  601  Gregory 
the  Great  wrote  to  the  Abbot  Mellitns,  then  go- 
ing into  Britain,  the  following  directions  to  be 
communicated  to  Augustine,  the  first  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury : 

“When,  therefore,  Almighty  God  shall  bring  you  to 
the  most  reverend  Bishop  Augustine,  our  brother,  tell 
him  what  I have,  upon  mature  deliberation  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  English,  determined  npon,  viz.,  that  the 
temples  of  the  idols  onght  not  to  be  destroyed ; but 
let  the  Idols  that  are  in  them  be  destroyed ; let  holy 
water  be  made  and  sprinkled  In  the  said  temples ; let 
altars  be  erected  and  relics  placed.  For  if  those  tem- 
ples are  well  bnllt  it  is  requisite  that  they  be  convert- 
ed from  the  worship  of  devils  to  the  service  of  the 
true  God;  that  the  nation,  seeing  that  their  temples 
are  not  destroyed,  may  remove  error  from  their  jiearts, 
and,  knowing  and  adoring  the  true  God,  may  more 
familiarly  resort  to  the  places  to  which  they  have  been 
accustomed.  Aud  because  they  have  been  need  to 
slaughter  many  oxen  In  the  sacrifices  to  devils,  some 
solemnity  must  be  exchanged  for  them  on  this  account; 
as  that  on  the  day  of  the  dedication,  or  the  nativities 
of  the  holy  martyrs,  whose  relics  are  there  deposited, 
they  may  build  themselves  huts  of  the  boughs  of  trees, 
about  those  churches  which  have  been  tnrned  to  that 
use  from  temples,  and  celebrate  the  solemnity  with 
religious  feasting*,  and  no  more  offer  beasts  to  the 
devil,  but  kill  cattle  to  the  praise  of  God  in  their  eat- 
ing, and  return  thanks  to  the  Giver  of  all  things  for 
their  sustenance ; to  the  end  that,  while  some  gratifi- 
cations are  outwardly  permitted  them,  they  may  the 
more  easily  consent  to  the  Inward  consolations  of  the 
grace  of  God.  For  there  Is  no  donbt  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  efface  every  thing  at  once  from  their  obdurate 
minds ; because  he  who  endeavors  to  ascend  to  the 
highest  place  rises  by  degrees  or  steps,  and  not  by 
leaps.*' 

Mosheim,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  shows 
that  this  was  every  where  the  practice  of  the 
Church.  He  says : 

“To  those  festivals  which  were  celebrated  in  the 
preceding  (fifth)  century  were  now  added  the  festival 
of  the  Purification  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  invented 
with  a design  to  remove  the  uneasiness  of  the  heathen 
converts,  on  account  of  the  loss  of  their  Lupercalia, 
or  Feasts  of  Pan,  which  had  been  formerly  observed 
in  the  month  of  February— the  Festival  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception— the  day  set  apart  to  commem- 
orate the  birth  of  8t.  John,  and  others  less  worthy  of 
mention." 
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The  Purification  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Birth 
of  St.  John  are  still  preserved  as  festivals  in 
the  Church  of  England.  Thus  the  Birthday 
of  the  Sun,  the  Scandinavian  Feast  of  Yule, 
with  its  log  and  wassail  bowl,  were  baptized 
into  the  feasts  of  Christmas ; and  our  fine  din- 
ners on  that  day  were  originally  burned  to  cin- 
ders on  altars  instead  of  nicely  cooked  for  our 
own  palates.  Our  forefathers’  “ Masques”  and 
our  Pantomimes  are  reminiscences  of  veritable 
Saturnalia.  Uley  is  an  old  Chaldaic  word  for 
“ ascend,”  and  was  used  with  reference  to  the 
ascent  of  the  sun;  whence  Yule.  In  some 
parts  of  Yorkshire  the  people  run  about  and 
into  the  churches  at  Christmas,  which  corre- 
sponded to  the  feast  of  Apollo,  crying  Ule,  ule. 
A Christmas  custom  also  remains  in  Kent  called 
Youling,  in  which  numbers  of  people  encircle 
the  apple  and  cherry  trees  to  invoke  a good 
crop,  singing: 

“ Stand  fast  root ; bear  well  top ; 

God  send  us  a youling  sop; 

Every  twig,  apple  big; 

Every  bough,  apples  enow." 

Sun-worship  may  not  only  be  traced  in  hun- 
dreds of  names  of  places  in  Great  Britain — as, 
for  instance,  in  this  very  Saul’s  (».«.,  Sol’s)  bury 
— but  in  actual  religious  usages.  In  many 
churches  during  the  recitation  of  the  Apostles’ 
Creed  the  congregation  turn  and  bow  toward 
the  east ; in  English  cemeteries  bodies  are  bur- 
ied with  head  to  the  east.  One  who  penetrates 
the  most  primitive  districts,  in  regions  where  the 
Celts  are  known  to  have  existed  from  the  old- 
est times,  will  get  glimpses  of  some  very  antique 
proceedings.  Bel-fires  are  still  lighted  at  mid- 
summer in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  and  cattle 
driver^  through,  them.  Dr.  Moresim  speaks  of 
a custom  in  Scotland  of  which  he  was  an  eye- 
witness. “ They  take,”  he  says,  “ on  their  re- 
turn from  church,  the  newly-baptized  infant, 
and  vibrate  it  three  or  four  times  gently  over  a 
flame,  saying,  and  repeating  it  thrice,  ‘Let  the 
flame  consume  thee  now  or  never.'”  This  is 
plainly  a relic  of  fire-worship,  and  probably  of 
the  custom  of  human  sacrifices. 

In  some  parts  of  Scotland  they  have  a still 
more  distinct  reminiscence  of  human  sacrifices. 
About  midsummer  a number  of  people  go  out 
on  a common  and  build  a fire.  They  then  pro- 
ceed one  after  another  to  run  and  leap  over  or 
through  the  top  of  the  ascending  flame.  None 
can  give  any  account  of  the  origin  of  this  per- 
formance ; they  only  say  that  it  has  always  been 
the  usage  of  their  neighborhood;  but  there  is 
little  doubt  that  those  who  instituted  it  often 
went  into  and  not  over  the  fire.  The  wide- 
spread custom  of  bowing  to  the  new  moon  cer- 
tainly had  its  origin  in  the  Dniidical  ceremonies 
which  occurred  at  every  change  of  the  moon,  as 
have  also  many  of  the  beliefs  of  country  people 
as  to  its  influence  upon  their  crops ; some  of 
which,  however,  as  Mr.  P.  J.  Lesley,  of  Phila- 
delphia, has  shown,  are  not  entirely  supersti- 
tious. Those  who  strew  flowers  on  graves  are 
unconsciously  following  the  precedent  of  Alex- 


ander, who  strewed  them  on  the  grave  of  Achil- 
les, after  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  as  described 
by  Virgil  in  the  sixth  A£neid.  In  the  Book  of 
Ruth  we  read;  “Now  this  was  the  manner  in 
former  time  in  Israel  concerning  redeeming  and 
concerning  changing,  for  to  confirm  all  things ; 
a man  plucked  off  bis  shoe  and  gave  it  to  his 
neighbor:  and  this  was  a testimony  in  IsraeL” 
The  giving  of  the  shoe  meant  the  resignation 
of  property.  Casteil  says  that  the  Emperor  of 
Abyssinia  used  the  casting  of  the  shoe  as  the 
sign  of  dominion.  The  old  custom  is  alluded 
to  in  Psalm  ix. : “ Over  Edom  will  I cast  out 
my  shoe.”  This  custom  survives  in  the  prac- 
tice of  throwing  the  shoe  after  a bride  when  she 
leaves  her  parental  home;  the  father  resigns 
his  property  in  her.  In  some  countries  the 
right-hand  glove  was  used  instead  of  the  shoe, 
and  in  medieval  tiroes  the  giving  of  a pair  of 
gloves  signified  a quit-rent  for  lands.  At  many 
English  weddings  now  it  is  the  custom  for  the 
parents  of  the  bride  to  furnish  the  gloves  worn 
by  the  guests.  April-fool*s-day  plainly  refers 
to  the  Druidical  festival  which  marked  April  1 
— the  first  day  of  the  ancient  year,  when  the  sun 
entered  the  sign  Aries,  and  the  season  of  frolic 
and  mirth  began.  The  May-pole  is  a Phallic  sym- 
bol. The  circular  dances  around  it  originally 
represented  the  movements  of  the  planets.  The 
British  goddess  Ma,  “the  great  mother, ety- 
mologically related,  as  some  think,  to  the  He- 
brew Am — was  succeeded  by  the  Roman  god- 
dess Maia,  who  was  again  succeeded  by  the 
Christian  Mary , who,  in  the  Roman  Calendar, 
is  the  Queen  of  May.  Each  goddess  in  turn 
represented  the  fecundity  of  Nature.  At  one 
period  the  May -day  festival  was  marked  in 
Great  Britain  by  much  licentiousness.  Homer 
represents  the  gods  a9  passing  the  nectar  from 
right  to  left.  The  ancient  sun -worshipers 
passed  the  goblet  in  the  same  way,  following 
the  course  of  the  sun.  And  now  at  any  public 
dinner  in  London  the  bottle  is  sure  to  pass  to 
the  left  hand.  The  drinking  of  healths  was 
originally  a libation  and  invocation  ; the  liquid 
was  poured  on  the  altar  instead  of  down  the 
throat.  To  this  day  the  London  cabman,  stop- 
ping before  a public  house  for  a glass  of  ale, 
will  always  stop  short  of  the  l>ottom  of  the  tank- 
ard and  pour  the  rest  on  the  ground,  without  in 
the  least  knowing  why  he  does  it.  Hydro-mel 
or  honey-water  was  Attila’s  nuptial  bowl.  Dio- 
dorus Siculus  says  the  Celts  used  a drink  of 
honey  mixed  with  water.  This  was  the  me- 
theglin  or  mead  of  the  Norse  gods.  The  Gaelic- 
Welsh  custom  of  celebrating  the  felicity  of  mar- 
riage by  drinking  this  beverage  for  thirty  con- 
secutive days  after  marriage  originated  that 
happy  festivity  called  the  Honey-moon.  Quin- 
tus Curtins  tells  us  that  “ the  king  ordered  a 
large  cake  to  be  brought,  which  was  the  most 
solemn  pledge  of  those  who  entered  the  mar- 
riage state,  which  being  cut  through  with  a 
sword,  each  of  the  parties  partook  of.”  The 
ancient  Britons  had  this  hallowed  cake,  and  be- 
, lieved  that  those  who  ate  of  it  would  that  night 
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gee  in  a vision  his  or  her  “future  partner.” 
Hence  the  wedding-cake,  and  the  custom  of 
placing  a bit  of  it  beneath  the  pillow  to  be 
dreamed  on.  Mr.  McLennan,  of  Scotland,  in 
an  interesting  work  on  “ Primitive  Marriage,” 
has  pointed  out  various  sports  and  customs 
which  are  traceable  to  the  period  when  the 
wife  had  to  be  captured  from  her  relatives, 
who  defended  her — a period  which  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  time  of  the  early  migrations 
of  Eastern  races  into  Europe,  the  emigrants 
then  (as  now)  leaving  their  women  behind, 
and  finding  few  enough  in  the  countries  to 
which  they  migrated  to  make  every  woman  a 
prize.  Of  these  relics  of  the  age  referred  to 
one  of  the  most  common  is  the  favorite  game 
of  fairs  and  country  people  called  “kissing  in 
the  ring.”  The  girl  drops  a handkerchief  be- 
hind a young  man  (who,  with  the  rest,  helps  to 
form  a ring),  and  then  runs ; the  youth  pursues 
nntil  he  captures  her ; she  is  then  brought  into 
the  centre  of  the  circle,  where  she  must  give 
him  a kiss. 

The  score  of  fortune-tellers  in  London— of 
whom  Zadkiel,  with  his  annual  Astrological  Al- 
manac, is  chief— are  of  the  apostolic  succession 
of  the  Druids.  Every  summer  there  is  fitted 
op  at  the  Cremome  Gardens  a cave,  lighted  by 
a solitary  lamp,  where  sits  a white-robed,  gray- 
bearded  individual,  who,  for  a sixpence,  gives 
those  who  consult  him  a paper  covered  with 
cabalistic  signs,  on  which  are  a few  mystical 
doggerel  lines  concerning  their  future.  He  is 
the  ghost  of  the  Druid  priest,  as  described  in 
the  most  ancient  Pictish  chronicle : 

“There  remained  of  them  in  Ealga, 

With  many  artificers  and  warriors, 

They  would  not  leave  Breagmach, 

Six  demon-like  Druids. 

“Necromancy  and  idolatry,  Illusion, 

In  a fair  and  well-walled  house, 

Plundering  In  ships,  bright  poems 
By  them  were  taught 

M The  honoring  of  Sredkhs  and  omens, 

Choice  of  weather,  lucky  times, 

The  watching  the  voice  of  birds, 

They  practiced  without  disguise.” 

The  priest  seated  in  his  confessional  was  orig- 
inally a Druid  in  his  cave,  examining  those 
ominous  entrails  of  fowls  which  the  poulterer 
still  sells  as  “giblets,”  or  cabalistic  things. 
(Cabala  = Heb.  Quel  = Cell:  Cahalist  is  the 
Man  of  the  Cell.  Solomon  called  himself 
Quelt.)  Many  of  the  old  pagan  feasts  sur- 
vive as  games.  The  favorite  sport  of  all  En- 
glish fairs,  Annt  Sally  — the  most  common 
form  now  of  the  game  called  Cockayne,  where 
small  prizes  are  set  np  on  poles  to  be  gained  by 
him  who  can  hit  them  by  throwing — originated 
with  sun-worshiping  countries.  The  Emperor 
Heliogahalus,  the  ci-devant  priest  of  Apollo  at 
Baalbec,  introduced  it  to  Rome.  The  amuse- 
ment, called  la  Cocagna , remains  in  Italy,  where 
cakes,  etc.,  are  contested  for;  and  in  Germany, 
Trance,  Belgium,  the  Mat  de  Cocayne  combines 
the  May-pole  with  the  setting  up  of  the  popin- 
jay to  be  shot  at.  Lysons  attributes  it  “to 


feasts  in  honor  of  Coc,  one  of  the  names  of  the 
sun,  to  whom  altars  have  been  found  in  Cum- 
berland under  the  name  of  Cocidius.”  “There 
is,”  he  adds,  “ a field  in  the  suburbs  of  Glouces- 
ter which,  in  the  Hundred  Rolls,  temp . Edward 
I.,  was  called  Cocayne,  now  corrupted  to  Cog- 
gins. And  we  read  in  Spelman  that  these 
games  especially  flourished  in  the  time  of 
Edward  I.  A pays  de  cocayne  is  a place  of 
amusement,  idleness,  and  luxury.  A persen 
who  devoted  himself  to  unprofitable  amuse- 
ments became  a lazy,  idle  vagabond,  in  French 
called  a coquin , in  England  a cockney.  The  fe- 
male of  cockney  is  coquette  ; she,  too,  contends 
for  the  hand  of  many  a man,  careless  of  her 
success  when  obtained.  ” 

Mr.  Peter  J.  Lesley,  in  his  admirable  work, 
“ Man's  Origin  and  Destiny,”  which  is  an  honor 
to  American  philosophy,  has  a very  curious  pas- 
sage on  the  origin  of  common  games.  He  says : 
“Cricket  is  the  game  of  the  Drnid  kirk,  and 
its  characteristic  is  a wooden  gate,  or  wicket, 
made  in  imitation  of  one  of  those  tremendons 
trilithons  which  compose  the  circle  of  Stone- 
henge ; and  the  game  is  a mimic  war  between 
two  parties,  one  of  which  represents  the  priest- 
hood, whose  whole  business  it  is  to  protect  the 
sacred  lintel,  which  the  other  party  strive  to 
cast  down  and  destroy.  The  game  of  marbles 
represents  a similar  attack  from  outside  foes 
upon  the  safety  of  the  initiated  into  the  Church, 
in  the  form  of  marbles  in  a ring ; for  kirk  or 
chnrch  is  the  same  as  kvkXoq , or  circle,  in  the 
Druid  mythology  of  the  past.  The  order  of 
the  Knights  of  the  Temple  were  the  last  in 
Christendom  to  keep  alive  the  mystery  of  build- 
ing circular  churches.  The  very  name,  Tor - 
alley , which  the  boys  give  to  the  great  marble 
in  the  centre  of  the  ring,  is  enough  to  show  the 
Arkite  tradition  in  the  game.  But,  above  all, 
the  game  of  hop-skip  speaks  for  itself.  No  one 
can  watch  two  hoys  draw  with  chalk  on  a pave- 
ment an  oblong  space,  terminating  in  an  apse 
at  one  end  and  divide  it  by  cross  lines,  and 
draw  a cross  at  the  farther  end,  without  seeing 
at  once  that  the  figure  is  the  ground-plan  of  a 

French  cathedral  church Then  see  one  of 

them  take  an  oyster-shell — a neophyte — and 
with  great  difficulty  hopping  on  one  foot,  and 
with  all  sorts  of  mystic  motions  and  complicated 
rules  of  conduct,  according  to  a well-established 
order  of  tradition,  which  his  opponent  jealously 
observes,  being  on  the  watch  to  trip  him  up  at 
the  least  infraction  of  the  rules,  and  see  him 
shove  the  oyster-shell  from  division  to  division, 
on  toward  the  cross  and  altar-place,  where  the 
catechumen  becomes  a communicant,  and  the 
communicant  a priest — and  tell  me  there  is 
nothing  ancient,  nothing  Archaic,  nothing  of 
the  Eleusynian,  or  still  older  Old  Egyptian  mys- 
teries in  that !” 

I may  mention  here  that  the  usual  derivation 
of  Druid  from  the  Greek  word  fyuf,  an  oak,  is 
not  quite  satisfactory.  It  is  more  probable 
that  fyuc  was  derived  from  Druid,  or  Dryad, 
as  it  clearly  received  its  name  from  its  sacred 
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» ami  the  oracle*  v»f  Dodonn.  A fur-  shaped  burrow^  There  arc  round  *kui)s  in 
rW iamfjw bf  Druid  t»k<<s  ii*  bakk  tQ  the  tuid;; Ia»^r harrow*; 

Ch/ddgie  ami  Hebrew- -wrord  ifar*  Which  mew  Ail  things  ar&af  present  under 
“tv  go  romnl’—  i.  «>.,  like  the  win  nml  mpom  It  ij>  generally  *uj>p<*ed  that  file  ms*  rn:&M 
The  word  Dervish  is  derived  Dona  the  witnc»  sanmwh^t  their  hunal  customs*  and  tiut 
duu  tt  is  wall  known  that  fhs  dance  bf  the  buried  wifh  lacks  downward  were  3&s?fefv  ;,The. 
Spinning  t>i*Fri»h  :i£  &rppfo*t?d "to  represent  the  l.m  *Uioij(v  'found a&  of  flihr; ; and  tijerX 

movomerit.s  of  th^  heuve/dy  hiRlrca , ns  we  rind  j ‘ 

in  the  Oriental  *oog  siFihe  liervi&h  which  Mr, 

Emerson  bay  trunsUiod : - 

w Lost,  fh  AtWrt  of  sphere*  i W*V ri( 

Ami  know  only  tUnt  2 h>vc^ 

Bitch  sacred  plan^Ary  d$nee*  WQrv  pnWer*ftl 
wmdng/tUe  ancient  . The  )>v- 

V or i te  ri  mb rfotn $rft— 

yd  B(*nL  wh<M«  ridigiuiw*  ceremony  it  on vei  waa, 

A*  n reKgma*  tntWtft  iha  OivafSetd  pf^- 

*i>rved  Among  the  Shakers -in  then  ijv.uh  w'or- 
>liip?  iimtntg.;  the  Methodi^t^  iii  *2)u£  pth^^wk- 
wlpnh  httfvftst  around  the  aadixortiiro-  a*  (he.  eic>w>  wftj*  have  been  in  wicoii^ 

•rf a $ mp- meet j/tgy mid  attlituor?  plainly  among  the  n<-h.  Flint  weapon?  were  iif^tl  in  the  h*u~ 
the  l&irinn  Catholics  in  the.  ciniiiter  prevent  cm ']  tic  of  - tVIpm & mm  ofyiijflicientifp- 

of  ItistpitioTj  observed  at  the  ctmseciatid^  of  Vr  ptfrhi/iee  tb  liitvc  n iwimd  tawed  <c*v«!t-  himlfeil,' 
church.  There  is  little  reason  to  doubt -that  i ids  sieves  would  signify  (Mar  respect  by  deposit* 
the  legend  of  the  pottsiuitry  that  fh«  stones  of  ing  their  arrows  in  bU  grave,  (iTh^e  acrowat , 
Stimehcuge  were  giants  tvansforirmd  while  at  wherever  the  reUgkm  tff  Thor  had  gdne,  wfer* 
their  wdd  orgies — which  gave  the  place  the  «1*0  supposed  tf>  bo  able,  to  fc*i?y*  oft*  demote •. jjj 
rmms  in  the  Middle  Ages  of  Chorw  ytuuvnum,  \ The  hones  of  an? mills  fatuiby  evl  For  (or  to)  the 
nnJ  ::;u5.^‘v  it  to  he  now  called  4>  The  •Giant*'  j spirit  oC  the  departed  arg  geneniHy  found  abon  i 
Danee"  ^originated  with  those  e&ily  Druidic  j the  on r nonce,  I have  f'liom  (v,  it»  speaking  of 
rhfis,  A^v  »>ne  who  visits  >,he  old  cin  alar  Tern*  | I)ciuc>-t.|n\  remarked  that  nnmV  of 'the  won 
pie  in  Eomlaa,  arrmnd  whh:b  the:  KrugbT^  Tem  ancient  ba mr*vs  Jmvc  «n  mxorivr  structure  r»v 
'plawr.lie  ImrieA  under  (heir  Utrl^  pylons  nr  tmhc-  ^mldiug  (hat  kt  live  Iiousmk  in  which  the.  earlb 
a ted  pyramhk,  will  at  onec  fdkl  that  tt^ ^ fitsdi  > est  iiduibrtbpfK  t&  tho  flOtiptry  tended.  It  i(s  of 
gree  w on  Salisbury  Pluim  and  that  ikitlf  fe^t  uwH  hopbrtenieeyhiit  «t  the  etftratk*ee  to 

upon  that  mr\y  effort  of  man  f*>  tin?  *&riU  of  them  (espechvby  in  C./yftbvallj  ihertr  are 

to  the  harmony  and  order  of  iudicntipns  of  certain  dark  holes  ami  Cin'e# 

well  altered  by  flm  prd|>bpf  ^ The  j which  Were  connecred  witfr  the  most  sombre 

tkrte  I was  oilii;d  to  ibs  v/^rM  ;d>o\ e ihe  ffekv-  ; f»ortvm  »»f  thc<^  ivneiem  ••religions.  The  n;- 
ens  and  1 the  <A»c  sipckles  of  barrow  tp yvliirh.T 

lumm!  up  out  idf i\f  of  Ve^lflo  i mtw/  aiiftide  nulled -tl’^  Iinhnen.  <jnt| 

and  neyer  withdr^it:’  ^ ^toi^.  rating  ujkiu  iwo  whiyii 

worthy  of  pmi^c  ; and  ec  nrv  hltcd . y7itb  , have  i|' perforation,  florlas^  wlio  gave,  an  in- 
tdiii^limenr  bow  nnmkmd  <5an.  Witndet  *kt  Ur?  tcresrmg  uccotmt  of  wnc  fonnd  in  Corn  wall  (^f 
from  the  comniAnds  of  G».»d  V‘  ■wliicb  tf  repre^enmnon  hetwith  gis  v/O.  ub- 

I have  refmirmd  in  th&  foregoing  amount 
fmm  venturing  any  opinions  »vuioerning  ihe  ^ 

barrenvii  to  lue  fnnnd  imnni'd  8»«>aehenge.  The  1: 


vtcerr- tgctevKjcia,  ■ ’-•  i:  ' (-  •■ 

rmv/urc  Witp  these  of  bronze  and  iron  rmyv  raj 
efisjly  ucciinmod  far  by  m $£ 

buw  »bc  t*nie  In  India  uml  orh^r  cfm.otrie^  ihe 
tt\w y k bCieb  i i mplemetiu  and  o of  n ydiiat  - 

'iff  rejtiQih;  in  yim  *iith  the  bumhU'f  tda^f^.lpog 
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of  the  same  kind,  through  which,  as  Mrs.  Ell- 
wood,  in  her  44  Journey  to  the  East,”  says, 
4i  penitents  squeezed  themselves  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  remission  of  their  sins.”  There  is  also 
some  reason  to  think  that  we  can  get  here  some 
inkling  as  to  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  Hell, 
which  is  known  to  be  a blending  of  the  Gehen- 
na of  the  Jews  with  a wide-spread  Teutonic 
and  Scandinavian  belief  concerning  the  ice-cold 
realms  of  the  goddess  Hcla.  It  is  known  that 
the  Dolmen  I have  just  described  was  called 
“Hell-stones.”  From  these  was  named  the 
parliamentary  borough  of  Helston  in  Cornwall, 
which  is  more  remarkable  for  the  continuance 
of  ancient  pagan  customs  than  any  town  in  En- 
gland. Hell  is  the  same  as  hole ; but  it  has  a 
more  remote  relation  with  Hdio*  (the  sun),  and 
with  heilig , holy,  heal,  and  a vast  number  of 
such  words.  In  the  form  in  which  it  has  en- 
tered our  English  speech  it  originally  meant 
this  purgatorial,  healing  Hole.  Mr.  Lysons 
mentions  that  there  is  in  a Saxon  crypt,  under 
Ripon  Cathedral,  a hole  in  the  wall  in  connec- 
tion with  which  a superstition  exists  in  the 
neighborhood  that  they  only  can  pass  through 
it  who  are  chaste ; and  that  unmarried  women 
passing  through  it  will  be  married  within  the 
year.  The  verger  said  that  vast  numbers  pass- 
ed through  it  annually. 

And  now,  at  the  end  of  my  second  saunter,  I 
must  confess  that  the  mystery  that  yet  clings  to 
Stonehenge  and  its  environs  is  still  deep  enough 
to  evoke  from  my  breast  a response  to  an  apos- 
trophe to  Literature,  which  I first  read  as  quoted 
iu  the  old  folio  of  Stukeley,  written  by  Queen 
Anne's  domestic,  Samuel  Daniel : 

11 0 blessed  Letters,  that  combine  in  one 

All  ages  past;  and  make  one  live  with  all ! 
Make  as  confer  with  those  who  now  are  gone, 
And  the  dead  living  unto  counsel  call  l 
By  you  the  unborn  shall  have  communion 
Of  what  we  feel  and  what  does  us  befolL 
• •••••• 

“And  whereto  serves  that  wondrous  trophy  now 
That  on  the  goodly  plain  near  Wilton  stands? 
That  huge,  dumb  heap  that  can  not  tell  ns  how 
Nor  what  nor  whence  it  is,  nor  with  whose  hands 
Nor  for  who^e  glory  it  was  set  to  show 
How  much  our  pride  mocks  that  of  other  lauds.” 

Yet  the  poet  little  dreamed  that  it  would  be 
one  of  the  triumphs  of  Letters  in  the  future  to 
create  a science  that  should  analyze  the  very 
elements  of  “letters,”  down  to  thq  smallest 
alphabetical  sign,  and  thereby  evoke  a vast 
deal  of  the  buried  past ; that  step  by  step  we 
should  attain  some  knowledge  of  the  races  that 
once  lived  amidst  these  silent  plains ; and  that 
even  those  “dumb”  stones  near  Wilton  would, 
under  the  waxing  light  of  knowledge,  at  last 
emit,  Memnon-like,  some  faint  strains  of  the  old 
music  to  which  they  arose,  and  which  were  chant- 
ed by  their  worshipers.  Had  he  so  dreamed  the 
poet  would  have  had  another  tribute  to  offer  to 
that  Literature  which  enables  man  to  draw  near- 
er to  the  most  distant  eras  of  the  Past  in  knowl- 
edge as  he  becomes  farther  removed  from  them 
in  time! 


LEARNING  COMMON-SENSE. 

COMMON-SENSE  is  the  application  of  ordi- 
nary wisdom  to  the  affairs  of  daily  life.  Its 
title  imports  that  it  is  no  aristocratic  privilege 
of  a favored  few,  but  a general  patrimony,  iu 
which  most  or  all  persons  are  supposed  to  share. 
The  truth  is,  however,  that  the  term  common- 
sense  expresses  rather  what  ought  to  be  than 
what  absolutely  is.  Intellect  is  certainly  com- 
mon, so  is  sensibility,  so  are  many  other  gifts 
of  nature  and  experience ; but  common-sense 
is  not  yet  a mark  of  the  race. 

Common-sense  is  learned  in  the  school  of 
life.  In  that  school  every  sense  of  the  body, 
every  power  of  the  mind,  every  attribute  of  our 
twofold  nature,  every  relation  of  the  person,  is 
constantly  in  exercise ; and  by  them,  in  con- 
nection with  the  consciousness  which  animates 
and  the  outward  objects  that  address  them,  the 
judgment  is  trained  to  perceive,  the  will  to 
execute,  and  the  passions  to  sustain,  the  dic- 
tates of  its  wisdom.  To  know  what  we  are, 
and  what  we  are  designed  for ; to  know  whpt  to 
do,  and  when,  where,  and  how  to  do  it ; to  know 
just  what  to  expect,  and  the  means  to  be  used 
to  realize  it,  are  some  of  the  main  offices  of 
common-sense. 

Popular  opinion  assigns  this  sense  to  merely 
practical  men,  and  they  are  viewed  as  the  mo- 
nopolists of  this  virtue.  But  this  is  a mistake. 
All  greatness  requires  its  presence.  There  is 
no  genuine  talent,  no  lofty  genius  without  it. 
If  it  exist  alone,  it  does  not  necessarily  distin- 
guish its  possessor,  but  none  of  the  best  order 
of  thinkers  and  actors  were  ever  found  desti- 
tute of  it.  For  this  same  common-sense,  dis- 
guised under  various  forms,  is  the  one  inevita- 
ble condition  on  which  nature  suspends  all  her 
benefits.  She  does  not  give  bread  by  one  law 
and  beatitudes  by  another.  The  practical  man, 
the  poetic  man,  the  philosophic  man,  are  all 
simply  men,  amenable  to  the  rule  of  common- 
sense  however  diverse  the  fields  in  which  they 
operate.  Newton  and  La  Place,  Watt  and 
Whitney,  Burke  and  Milton,  meet  and  stand 
together  on  this  common  ground.  In  fact,  it 
is  the  chief  source  of  intellectual  sympathy  be- 
tween men.  Such  thoughts,  feelings,  experi- 
ences, as  are  common  to  the  race  constitute  the 
frame-work  of  society ; they  are  the  bones  of  the 
body  politic,  and  in  every  age  the  force  of  con- 
servatism may  be  measured  by  the  strength  be- 
longing to  them. 

If  you  wish  to  acquire  common-sense,  you 
should  early  learn  to  set  a high  estimate  upon 
its  worth.  It  is  not  a dazzling  thing,  nor  is  it 
often  a passport  to  fame ; but  for  this  very 
reason  it  deserves  the  more  to  be  appreci- 
ated. One’s  own  heart  is  always  suggesting 
the  mighty  argument  in  its  behalf.  Every  man 
feels  that  life  is  somehow  a trust — that  a cer- 
tain treasure,  which  he  little  understands  how 
to  define,  has  been  committed  to  his  care ; and 
then  the  ever-pressing  conviction  that  circum- 
stances are  not  quite  propitious,  that  safeguard? 
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are  needed,  and  that  on  himself  hangs  his  desti-  | 
ny : these  are  sentiments  that  plead  for  thought- 
ful judgment  and  prudent  action  of  common- 
sense.  Apprehension  is  awake  to  the  dangers 
around  us,  and  it  seeks  refuge  in  common-sense 
as  the  only  security.  Then,  too,  when  outside 
objects  begin  to  act  upon  the  mind,  when  bread 
and  raiment  are  daily  problems,  when  we  are 
to  balance  ourselves  a thousand  times  over 
amidst  the  changing  scenes  of  the  world,  what 
infinite  pains  nature  takes  to  magnify  the  vir- 
tues of  common-sense ! 

The  temper  of  common-sense  is  a natural 
humility  that  studies  wisdom  in  little  things. 
It  sees  a harvest  in  a grain  of  wheat.  It  finds 
a world  in  a dew-drop.  It  reads  the  universe 
in  an  atom.  If  it  can  manage  trifles,  it  believes 
that  great  events  will  dispose  of  themselves. 
Lafitte  picked  up  a pin,  and  became  a wealthy 
banker.  Marryatt  saw  the  funeral  of  Lord 
Nelson,  and  the  sight  made  the  novelist.  A 


newspaper  paragraph  quickened  the  embryo 
chemist  that  lay  hidden  in  the  young  Humphrey 
Davy  into  life.  Common-sense  estimates  every 
object  by  the  truth  it  contains.  It  counts  a for- 
tune in  a few  pennies.  It  has  faith  in  easy 
victories,  if  the  battle  is  fought  at  the  right 
hour  in  the  right  way.  With  circumstances  it 
has  no  quarrel,  and  it  keeps  on  reasonably 
good  terms  with  its  own  capacity.  It  under- 
stands the  art  of  getting  along  with  people,  and 
creates  in  others  what  it  expects  to  receive 
from  them.  Certain  that  the  world  is  pretty 
much  what  we  make  it,  common-sense  carries 
the  true  secret  of  life  in  its  own  heart.  In  to- 
day it  holds  to-morrow,  and  by  commanding  the 
present  controls  the  most  distant  future.  Com- 
mon-sense is  the  union  of  all  the  faculties  in  obe- 
dient and  contented  service  to  the  firm  laws  of 
human  existence.  It  is  animal  and  intellectual 
copartnership,  having  a vast  estate  in  common, 
and  deciding  on  just  terms  of  use  and  enjoyment. 


MY  OLD  WOMAN  AND  I. 

i. 

We  have  crossed  the  bridge  o’er  the  middle  of  life, 
My  old  woman  and  I, 

Taking  our  share  in  the  calm  and  the  strife, 

With  the  travelers  passing  by. 

And  though  on  our  pathway  the  shadows  are  rife, 
There’s  a light  in  the  western  sky. 


11. 

Some  losses  and  crosses,  of  course,  we’ve  had, 
My  old  woman  and  I; 

But,  bless  you ! we  never  found  time  to  be  sad, 
And  a very  good  reason  why. 

We  were  busy  as  bees,  and  we  weren’t  so  mad 
As  to  stop  in  our  work  to  cry. 


in. 

On  our  changeable  road  as  we  journeyed  along, 
My  old  woman  and  I, 

The  kindly  companions  we  met  in  the  throng 
Made  our  lives  like  a vision  fly ; 

And  therefore  the  few  that  imagined  us  wrong 
Scarcely  cost  us  a single  sigh. 


IV. 

The  weak  and  the  weary  we’ve  striven  to  cheer, 

My  old  woman  and  I; 

For  we  each  of  us  thought  that  our  duty  while  here 
Was  to  do  as  we’d  be  done  by, 

In  the  hope  to  exhibit  a balance  clear 

When  the  reckoning  day  is  nigh. 


John  Brougham. 
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CHIVALROUS  AND  SEMI-CHIVALROUS  SOUTHRONS. 

By  J.  W.  DR  FORE8T. 


L 

THEY  certainly  are,  these  “Southrons,”  a 
different  people  from  us  Northerners ; they 
are,  perhaps,  as  unlike  to  us  as  the  Spartans  to 
the  Athenians,  or  the  Poles  to  the  Germans ; 
they  are  more  simple  than  we,  more  provincial, 
more  antique,  more  picturesque ; they  have  few- 
er of  the  virtues  of  modern  society,  and  more 
of  the  primitive,  the  natural  virtues  ; they  care 
less  for  wealth,  art,  learning,  and  the  other  del- 
icacies of  an  urban  civilization ; they  care  more 
for  individual  character  and  reputation  of  hon- 
or. 

Cowed  as  we  are  by  the  Mrs.  Grundy  of  de- 
mocracy; moulded  into  tame  similarity  by  a 
general  education,  remarkably  uniform  in  de- 
gree and  nature,  we  shall  do  well  to  study  this 
peculiar  people,  which  will  soon  lose  its  pecul- 
iarities ; we  shall  do  better  to  engraft  upon  our- 
selves its  nobler  qualities. 

Before  entering  this  gallery  of  pictures  which 
the  abolition  of  slavery  has  destined  to  disper- 
sion and  decay,  let  me  explain  that  by  “chiv- 
alrous and  semi -chivalrous  Southrons”  1 do 
not  mean  crackers,  sand-hillers,  and  other  low- 
downers.  Let  me  add  also  that  I shall  draw 
largely  for  portraits  on  the  district  in  which  for 
fifteen  months  I performed  the  duties  of  “ Bu- 
reau Major.” 

SELF-RESPECT. 

“ Southern  chivalry,  you  see,  Madame,”  said 
Mr.  Calhoun  Burden,  of  Greenville,  South  Car- 
olina, to  the  wife  of  a United  States  surgeon. 

Mr.  Burden,  a stoutish,  middle-aged  gentle- 
man, richly  flavored  with  Durham  tobacco  and 
Pickens  whisky,  and  as  proud  of  himself  in  his 
suit  of  homespun  as  if  it  were  broadcloth,  had 
called  in  a reconstructing  spirit  on  the  Yankee 
family,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation  had 
found  it  desirable  to  put  a question  to  the  col- 
ored servant-girl.  Making  a solemn  bow  to 
the  mistress  of  the  house,  he  said,  “With  your 
permission,  Madame;”  then  added,  in  an  im- 
pressive parenthesis,  “Southern  chivalry,  you 
see,  Madame ;”  then  delivered  his  query. 

That  no  such  delicate  behavior  was  known 
among  the  Vandals  north  of  Mason  and  Dix- 
on's line ; that  it  could  not  easily  be  matched 
in  Europe  except  among  the  loftiest  nobility ; 
that  it  was  especially  and  eminently  Southern 
chivalry — such  was  the  faith  of  Mr.  Calhoun 
Burden. 

It  was  a grotesque,  and  yet  not  a very  exag- 
gerated exhibition  of  the  sectional  and  person- 
al pride  of  the  Southerner.  He  never  forgets 
that  he  represents  a high  type  of  humanity,  and 
that  it  is  his  duty  not  to  let  that  type  suffer  by 
his  representation.  In  the  company  of  Yan- 
kees and  foreigners  he  always  bears  in  mind 
that  he  is  a triton  among  minnows,  and  he  en- 
deavors to  so  carry  himself  as  that  the  min- 


nows shall  take  note  of  the  superiority  of  the 
triton  character.  In  men  of  native  intelligence 
and  high  breeding  this  self-respect  produces  a 
very  pleasing  manner,  an  ease  which  is  not  as- 
sumption, a dignity  which  is  not  hauteur,  con- 
sideration for  the  vanity  of  others,  grace  of 
bearing,  and  fluency  of  speech.  In  men  of  in- 
ferior quality  and  finish  it  results  in  such  farci- 
cal pomposities  as  we  have  heard  from  Mr.  Cal- 
houn Burden. 

“ I can't  stand  this  any  longer,”  said  a young 
Kentuckian  of  old  Virginian  blood,  who  had 
tried  in  vain  to  habituate  himself  to  New  York. 
“I  can’t  respect  myself  when  I am  run  against 
a dozen  times  a day  by  Irishmen,  Jews,  Yan- 
kees, and  all  kinds  of  busy  people.  I am  of  no 
consequence  here  ; nobody  cares  whether  I am 
a gentleman  or  not — whether  I am  angry  or 
pleased ; nobody  values  me  as  I know  that  I 
ought  to  be  valued.  I must  go  South  again — 
go  where  there  is  more  elbow-room — go  where 
I can  make  my sel  f known.  1 detest  a city  where 
seven  hundred  thousand  people  trend  on  my 
toes,  and  haven’t  a moment’s  leisure  to  apolo- 
gize, and  don’t  even  know  that  mv  name  is 
Peyton.” 

It  was  indescribably  amusing  to  watch  a 
Charlestonian  friend  of  mine  during  his  first 
and  last  visit  to  New  York.  Dressed  in  a full 
suit  of  black,  and  bearing  a gold-headed  cane 
in  his  hand,  he  walked  Broadway  at  the  digni- 
fied rate  of  two  and  a half  miles  an  hour.  Some 
one  brushed  against  his  right  elbow : he  turned 
and  glared,  grasping  his  cane  tightly : the  in- 
truder was  gone.  Some  one  brushed  against 
his  left  elbow:  another  pause,  glare,  and  set- 
tling of  the  cane  in  the  fist : no  antagonist  vis- 
ible. Every  few  steps  he  felt  himself  insulted, 
prepared  to  vindicate  his  honor,  and  failed  to  dis- 
cover any  one  whom  he  could  call  to  an  account. 
At  the  end  of  six  blocks,  fuming  with  a con- 
sciousness of  aggregated  injuries,  he  took  a car- 
riage, drove  back  to  the  St.  Nicholas,  drank  a 
mint-julep,  seated  himself  in  a window  of  the 
reading-room,  and  stared  sullenly  at  the  in- 
terminable crowd  which  hurried  by  unaw'are  of 
his  existence.  He  was  like  a cat  who  should 
be  hustled  and  intimidated  by  a garret-full  of 
scrabbling  mice.  Within  a week  he  left  the 
city,  thoroughly  disgusted  with  its  multitudinous 
bustle,  and  never  returned  to  it. 

If  you  ever  see  a tall  man  in  Broadway,  stand- 
ing stock-still,  glaring  about  him,  and  swearing, 
you  may  be  sure  that  he  is  a Southerner,  and 
that  some  one  whom  he  can  not  find  has  run 
against  him.  If  you  ever  see  a tali  man  in 
Central  Park,  seeking  the  loneliest  paths,  and 
surveying  the  mob  of  pleasure-seekers  from  a 
distance,  you  may  pretty  safely  infer  that  he 
also  is  a Southerner,  and  that  he  is  mainly  hap- 
py because  he  has  found  a little  elbow-room. 
Should  you  address  either  of  these  bewildered 
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personages  respectfully,  he  will  receive  you  with 
a cordial  smile,  cotton  to  you  without  difficulty, 
and  presently  ask  you  to  take  a drink.  lie 
feels  like  a man  who  has  been  abused,  and  who 
unexpectedly  finds  sympathy;  like  a voyager 
who  has  been  shipwrecked,  and  who  unexpect- 
edly gets  food  and  lodging. 

I remember  a young  Georgian  on  the  Cascine 
of  Florence,  who  was  disturbed  in  his  position 
near  the  music  by  the  prancing  grays  of  an  En- 
glish family  carriage,  and  who,  refusing  to  m we, 
called  to  the  coachman,  “D — n you,  Sir,  if  you 
drive  one  step  further  I’ll  tear  you  off  your 
box!”  When  the  coachman  replied,  “I  beg 
tour  pardon,  Sir,”  and  when  the  rosy  old  gentle- 
man and  the  two  handsome  girls  in  the  carriage 
looked  respectfully  at  him,  ho  was  instantly  ap- 
peased, lifted  his  hat  in  apology  for  his  objurga- 
tion, and  made  way  for  the  advance  of  the 
equipage. 

Yes,  it  is  a sensitive  quality,  this  self-respect 
which  has  grown  up  in  the  solitude  of  great 
plantations  and  the  quiet  of  small  towns ; it  can 
not  bear  the  dense  crush  of  a busy  world,  and 
is  especially  hurt  by  the  friction  of  a hurried 
democracy.  These  things  rub  the  down  off  its 
wings,  and  make  it  sore  and  angry  and  miser- 
able. Where  it  can  have  consideration  it  is 
gentle  and  charming;  where  it  can  not  it  is 
pugnacious  or  sullen,  and  socially  inconvenient. 
How  often,  especially  in  the  times  before  the 
war,  have  we  enconntered  Southerners  at  the 
North  who  seemed  driven  by  a mania  to  prattle 
perpetually  concerning  their  sectional  pecul- 
iarities, excusing  them,  vindicating  them,  and 
boasting  of  them ! For  instance,  slavery : they 
would  insist  on  touching  it  off  under  our  noses ; 
they  would  not  see  that  our  chiefest  desire  con- 
cerning it  was  to  ignore  it. 

An  Englishman,  sailing  from  New  York  to 
Liverpool,  found  himself  occupying  the  same 
state-room  with  a clergyman  from  South  Caro- 
lina, whose  everlasting  topic  was  the  welfare 
and  felicity  of  negroes  under  the  patriarchal 
institution.  Parting  with  him  joyfully  on  land- 
ing, he  shortly  afterward  met  him  again  in  Ox- 
ford at  a dinner  of  the  high-mightinesses  of  the 
University.  The  reverend  gentleman  began  a 
dialogue  with  his  vis-h-vis  on  the  happiness  of 
negro  slaves  in  South  Carolina.  The  subject 
received  some  delicate  attention,  suited  to  its  j 
fastidious  nature,  and  then  was  dropped.  At 
the  first  pause  in  the  general  conversation  our ! 
countryman,  who  meanwhile  had  said  nothing,  j 
opened  upon  the  happiness  of  negro  slaves  in  j 
South  Carolina.  There  was  a word  of  civil  re- ' 
spouse,  and  again  the  matter  was  gently  super- 
seded. Presently  a change  of  courses  produced 
another  silence,  and  our  friend  reintroducod 
the  happiness  of  negro  slaves  in  South  Carolina. 
Losing  patience,  the  vis-a-vis  answered,  “ My 
dear  Sir,  if  things  arc  as  you  say,  why  not  go 
back  to  South  Carolina  and  become  a slave  ?” 

Our  high-toned  and  reverend  friend  flew  into 
a rage  upon  the  spot,  and  next  morning  sent  his 
interlocutor  a challenge,  which  was  not  accept- 
Vou  XXXVIII.— No.  224.-13 


ed.  It  would  be  safe  to  wager  that  he  very 
soon  returned  to  South  Carolina,  and  that  he 
did  not  attempt  to  get  the  Constitution  changed 
so  that  he  might  enter  into  the  joys  of  slavery. 

The  chivalrous  Southron  is  great  in  his  own 
eyes  not  only  because  he  is  what  he  is,  but  be- 
cause he  lives  where  he  lives.  In  these  mod- 
ern times  there  is  no  other  civilized  creature  so 
local,  and,  if  I may  be  offensive,  so  provincial, 
in  sentiments,  opinions,  prejudices,  and  vani- 
ties, as  he.  The  Turks  are  hardly  more  inca- 
pable of  conceiving  that  people  born  afar  off  may 
be  as  good  as  themselves.  At  least  a part  of 
the  contempt  of  the  Southerners  for  Yankees 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  latter  drew  their 
first  breath  several  hundred  miles  from  the  land 
of  cotton.  Imagine  the  scorn  with  which  they 
would  regard  an  adventurer  from  the  Milky 
Way!  A friend  of  mine  asserts  that,  if  the 
South  Carolinians  should  once  become  satisfied 
that  the  New  Jerusalem  is  outside  of  their 
State,  they  would  not  want  to  go  to  it.  Let 
us  charitably  hope  that  this  is  an  exaggera- 
tion. 

“ I’ll  give  you  my  notion  of  things,”  repeat- 
edly declared  & sturdy  old  planter  who  bestow- 
ed much  of  his  wisdom  upon  me.  “ I go  firet 
for  Greenville,  then  for  Greenville  District,  then 
for  the  up-country,  then  for  South  Carolina, 
then  for  the  South,  then  for  the  United  States; 
and  after  that  I don’t  go  for  any  thing.  I’ve 
no  use  for  Englishmen,  Turks,  and  Chinese.” 

To  a Charleston  friend,  who  was  wont  to 
boast  of  the  high  qualities  of  the  “true  South- 
ern gentleman,”  I sometimes  said,  “Oh!  you 
mean  Texans  and  Arkansans,  I suppose.” 

“Not  in  the  least,”  ho  laughed.  “When 
we  speak  of  the  Southern  gentleman  we  mean 
the  product  of  our  city  and  of  the  region  im- 
mediately around  it.  All  else  is  more  or  less 
spurious — a base  imitation.  ” 

Of  old  the  contrast  between  the  Southern- 
er’s proud  self-assertion  and  the  Northerner’s 
mecching  humility  was  inexpressibly  mortify- 
ing to  every  thoughtful  inhabitant  of  the  free 
States.  On  a Mississippi  River  steamboat  there 
was  once  a little  chance  party  of  travelers  who 
met  there  and  then  for  the  first  time,  and  whom 
iced  drinks  incited  to  a temporary  boon  com- 
panionship. After  many  stories  and  some  sing- 
ing, the  youth  who  had  been  chosen  president 
of  the  conclave,  a jolly,  gracious,  graceful,  gi- 
gantic Virginian,  proposed  that  each  man  should 
toast  the  State  of  his  nativity.  When  every 
Southerner  had  glorified  his  own  commonwealth 
to  the  best  of  his  ability,  a Yankee  arose  and 
stammered : “ Gentlemen,  1 am  ashamed  to 
acknowledge  that  I was  born  in  the  abolitionist 
State  of  Massachusetts.  I am  now,  however, 
a resident  of  Louisiana,  and  I beg  leave,  there- 
fore, to  drink  to  her.” 

No  sooner  had  this  pitiful  recreant  taken  his 
seat  than  the  Virginian  uplifted  his  six  feet 
four  inches  of  statnre,  stood  there  erect,  large- 
chested,  head  “ full  high  advanced,”  and  said : 
“ Gentlemen,  no  man  need  be  ashamed  to  come 
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from  the  State  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Dan- 
iel Webster.  Gentlemen,  I call  on  you  myself 
to  drink  to  the  glorious  old  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts.” 

If  ever  a “ mean  Yankee”  felt  himself  to  be 
distinctly  and  unequivocally  mean  it  must  haye 
been  then.  Thank  God  that  those  shameful 
days — those  days  in  which  our  representatives 
cowered  in  Congress,  and  our  private  citizens 
ate  dirt  in  every  corner  of  the  land — thank  God 
that  they  have  been  ended,  though  at  a cost  of 
half  a million  of  lives ! 

PUGNACITIES. 

Self-respect,  as  the  Southerners  understood 
it,  has  always  demanded  much  fighting.  A 
pugnacity  which  is  not  merely  war-paint,  but 
which  is,  so  to  speak,  tattooed  into  the  charac- 
ter, has  resulted  from  this  high  sentiment  of 
personal  value,  and  from  the  circumstances 
which  produced  the  sentiment.  It  permeates 
all  society ; it  has  infected  all  individualities. 
The  meekest  man  by  nature,  the  man  who  at 
the  North  would  no  more  fight  than  he  would 
jump  out  of  a second-story  window,  will  at  the 
South  resent  an  insult  by  a blow,  or  perhaps  a 
stab  or  pistol-shot. 

I knew  a middle-aged  South  Carolinian,  at 
one  time  a representative  of  our  country  to  one 
of  the  minor  courts  of  Europe,  who  temporarily 
withdrew  his  connection  from  the  church  of 
which  he  was  a member  in  order  to  give  him- 
self elbow-room  for  a duel. 

I knew  a clergyman  of  the  same  pugnacious 
little  State  who  was  the  hero  of  another  “un- 
pleasantness. ” The  Reverend  James  Clayton, 
as  I shall  presume  to  miscall  him,  had  suffered 
under  various  disobliging  remarks  and  irritating 
practical  jokes  from  a fellow-citizen  whom  I will 
venture  to  stigmatize  as  Mr.  Tom  Noddy.  One 
sale-day,  that  is,  on  the  first  Monday  of  a month, 
a number  of  people  had  gathered  around  the 
steps  of  the  village  court-house,  attracted  by  an 
auction  of  property  sold  for  delinquent  taxes. 
Amidst  the  magnates  of  the  place,  leaning 
backward  upon  the  cane  which  he  held  behind 
him  in  both  hands,  discussing  some  grave  sub- 
ject (perhaps  the  nature  of  the  negro  soul)  with 
his  usual  blandness  of  aspect,  stood  Parson 
Clayton.  While  thus  beneficially  engaged  his 
cane  was  knocked  from  its  hold  in  the  earth, 
causing  him  to  reel  backward.  Supposing  that 
some  intimate  friend  had  done  this  thing,  the 
reverend  gentleman  turned  round  with  a smile, 
and  beheld  the  exasperating  grin  of  that  low- 
toned  Npddy.  In  a second  the  cane  was  in 
the  air,  and  in  another  the  insulter  lay  on  the 
ground.  Next  Mr.  Clayton  rushed  to  the  office 
of  a legal  acquaintance ; not,  however,  with  the 
intention  of  taking  refuge  behind  the  legal 
code ; no,  but  to  plant  himself  in  front  of  the 
code  of  honor. 

“But,  my  dear  Sir,  your  cloth!”  objected 
the  lawyer;  “you  certainly  are  not  bound  to 
fight  a duel ; your  cloth  relieves  you  from  that 
obligation.” 


“ I will  not  attempt  to  shield  myself  under 
my  cloth,  Sir.” 

“ But — excuse  my  frankness — this  is  a grave 
matter,  and  you  have  placed  it  in  my  hands — 
but  will  not  the  public  consider  that  your  cloth 
prohibits  you  from  appealing  to  the  code  ?” 

“ Sir,  I am  a minister  of  the  gospel ; I am 
proud  of  my  profession ; I have  sought  to  honor 
it.  Had  I been  insulted  as  a clergyman  I would 
have  accepted  it  as  persecution,  and  would 
haive  endured  it  meekly.  But  I have  been  in- 
sulted as  an  individual.  My  family  has  a social 
status  and  a reputation  which  I must  not  allowr 
myself  to  ignore.  It  will  not  do  for  a Clayton 
of  Clayton  District  to  suffer  these  impertinences 
as  though  he  were  a poor  white  or  a slave.  I 
must  act  suitably  to  my  name.  I beg,  Sir,  that 
in  arranging  this  matter  you  will  not  consider 
my  cloth  any  more  than  the  low-bred  person 
who  insulted  me  considered  it.” 

“Nevertheless,  you  are  not  bound  to  take 
the  initiative.  You  knocked  Mr.  Noddy  down* 
it  appears ; and  consequently  it  is  his  business 
to  challenge.  That  is  the  code,  Sir ; you  may 
rely  upon  it.” 

As  Mr.  Noddy  was  in  every  respect  unchival- 
rous,  and  did  not  at  all  regard  it  as  his  business 
to  challenge,  the  affair  went  off  without  trig- 
gers. 

Very  curious  in  certain  cases  is  the  contrast 
between  a man  of  turtle-dove  disposition  and 
the  falcon-like  ferocity  which  Southern  public 
opinion  can  force  him  to  exhibit.  A citizen  of 
New  Orleans  who  had  been  repeatedly  insulted 
by  a bully,  and  who  was  threatened  with  ex- 
pulsion from  society  because  of  the  meek  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  endured  his  wrongs,  found 
himself  at  last  driven  to  appeal  to  arms.  With 
a cocked  pistol  in  either  hand  he  entered  an 
eating  - saloon  where  sat  his  persecutor,  and 
marched  slowly  to  the  attack,  swearing  vicious- 
ly. He  might  have  slain  the  foe  at  once ; but 
he  was  too  tender-hearted  to  shed  blood  except 
in  the  exigency  of  self-defense ; his  agonizing 
desire  was  that  the  other  should  run  away. 
Fortunately  the  threatened  blusterer  had  no 
weapons,  and,  after  one  glance  at  his  plated 
table-knife,  skedaddled  through  a side -door. 
There  was  a noisy  chase  down  the  street ; the 
promenaders  made  way,  followed  on,  applaud- 
ed ; the  omnibus-drivers  stopped  to  see  the  is- 
sue of  the  affair ; there  wras  a general  disap- 
pointment when  the  fugitive  dodged  into  his 
boarding-house. 

Then  did  the  turtle-dove  rampage  up  and 
down  the  pavement,  defying  his  adversary  to 
come  out  to  mortal  combat,  and  blaspheming 
like  a veritable  falcon.  The  grandeur  of  the 
demonstration  was  somewhat  diminished  by 
the  circumstances  that  he  was  as  pale  as  a 
sheet,  and  that  in  his  nervousness  he  fired  both 
his  Derringers  into  the  sidewalk,  very  nearly 
amputating  his  own  toes,  and  leaving  himself 
at  the  mercy  of  his  antagonist.  But,  as  the 
latter  did  not  make  a sally,  the  turtle-dove  es- 
caped with  the  palm  of  victory,  and  was  thence- 
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forth  passably  esteemed  in  New  Orleans  as  pos-  acquaintance  with  such  an  ingratiating  smile, 
sessiog  at  least  a showing  of  the  high-toned  such  a musical  intonation  of  voice,  and  such 
valor.  fluent  speech?  He  has  been  attacked  with 

The  average  Southerner,  however,  was  not  knives  and  bludgeons ; he  has  fallen  down 
Eke  this  man;  he  was  quicker  to  fight,  and  wounded,  and  been  forced  to  scuffle  for  life; 
when  he  fought  he  meant  business.  How  he  has  pulled  trigger  on  three  human  beings, 
quick  he  was  to  fight,  how  prompt  at  believing  once  with  fatal  effect ; he  will  tell  you  of  these 
that  the  combat  had  begun,  how  disposed  to  things  as  “ lamentable  occurrences,  which  I 
accept  an  insult  as  an  injury,  may  be  inferred  very  much  regret. ” 

from  the  charge  of  a Virginian  judge  in  a case  That  other  gracious  personage,  portly  in 
of  trial  for  murder.  “Gentlemen,”  said  his  build,  dignified  in  bearing,  with  the  intellect- 

Honor,  44  the  lie  is  the  first  blow.”  ual  forehead  and  the  benevolent  smile,  a man 

If  this  is  not  common- law  at  the  South,  it  of  probity,  a citizen  of  distinction,  has  also 
is,  I believe,  common  sentiment.  In  the  early  killed  his  antagonist. 

part  of  1868  I heard  a South  Carolinian  of  re-  That  young  fellow  with  the  dark  eyes  and  the 
spectable  position  relate  the  particulars  of  a re-  silvery  utterance  has  in  his  hand  a huge  cane 
cent  rencontre,  or,  in  other  words,  murder,  in  which  will  never  be  the  solid  stick  that  it  was 

which  the  victim  was  a Northerner.  before  it  came  in  contact  with  a human  head. 

“ The  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  If  you  will  ride  with  me  up  a certain  road  I 
transaction,” said  he,  “and  what  struck  all  the  will  show  you  four  plantations  within  a few 
by-standers  with  surprise,  w*as  that  the  fellow  miles  of  each  other,  the  former  proprietors  of 
made  no  attempt  to  defend  himself.  Every  which  have  either  been  slain  in  single  combat 
one  supposed,  from  his  giving  a desperate  man  or  have  slain  others. 

the  lie,  that  he  was  prepared  for  a fight ; but  * Yet  Greenville  has  been  a nest  of  turtle- 
be  allowed  himself  to  be  shot  down  without  doves  compared  with  some  other  portions  of 
offering  the  least  resistance ; in  fact,  he  had  no  South  Carolina.  There  was  once  a famous 
arms  about  him.”  44  gentleman  of  the  old  school”  in  Abbeville 

Evidently  the  amazed  narrator  and  his  equal-  who  ruled  his  district  with  the  pistol,  who 
ly  astonished  listeners  considered  “the  lie  the  daring  the  course  of  his  long  and  high-toned 
first  blow,”  or  something  so  near  akin  to  it  that  life  killed  several  other  high-toned  fellow- 
it  was  not  worth  while  to  speculate  upon  the  creatures,  and  who  consequently  had  himself 
difference.  elected  to  office  whenever  he  pleased.  Abbe- 

“ There  is  something  miraculous  about  the  ville  was  renowned  for  its  hundreds  of  shoot- 
geography  of  Dixie,”  said  a Yankee  to  me;  ing  men,  bnt  this  man  shot  straighter  and 
44  the  backwoods  have  always  remained  nnnat-  quicker  than  any  body  else.  Yes,  pugnacious 
orally  near  to  the  sea-coast.”  Greenville  is  a haven  of  Quakers  compared 

I am  aware  that  Southerners  will  deny  that  with  Abbeville,  Newberry,  and  half  a dozen 
bloodshedding  is  more  common  with  them  than  other  districts. 

with  ns,  and  'rill  point  to  the  murders  of  New  Of  the  Carolinian  of  the  sea-coast  who  may 
York  and  Philadelphia  as  a set-off  to  their  com-  pretend  to  dispute  my  statements  I will  ask 
bats  of  honor  and  passion.  But  the  two  things  whether  he  has  ever  heard  of  a now  bland  and 
are  not  parallel : our  tragedies  are  crimes,  so  dignified  old  planter,  who  won  in  his  youth,  by 
regarded  by  the  community  and  so  punished ; dint  of  frequent  fights  and  duels,  the  surname 
their  tragedies  are  gentilities  which  the  public  of  Tiger  Bill.  In  one  specially  famous  en- 
voice  does  not  condemn,  and  for  which  the  law  counter  this  antique  worthy,  disarmed,  pros- 
rarelv  exacts  a penalty.  Moreover,  duels  and  trate,  and  held  down,  doubled  his  legs  over 
rencontres  have  been  far  mofe  numerous  south  his  adversary’s  back,  and  roweled  him  from 
of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line,  at  least  in  propor-  loins  to  knees  with  Spanish  spurs.  And  Ti- 
tion  to  population,  than  murders  north  of  it.  ger  Bill  was  but  the  first  among  peers ; he 
As  Bureau  officer,  responsible  for  the  peace  of  was  a model  for  wide-spread  and  jealous  imi- 
a large  district,  it  was  my  business  to  know  tation.  Probably  he  has  not  an  acquaintance 
what  acts  of  violence  occurred  in  it ; and  in  who  does  not  regard  him  with  more  respect  than 
the  course  of  my  inquiries  concerning  the  af-  he  wonld  accord  to  John  Howard  or  any  other 
fairs  of  my  day  I necessarily  learned  mnch  of  hero  of  peace  and  good-will  toward  men. 
what  had  happened  during  years  previous.  I 

declare  positively  that  I was  quite  amazed  at  courage  in  the  field. 

the  number  of  persons  who  bore  marks  of  The  pugnacious  customs  of  Southern  society 
frays,  and  the  number  of  houses  which  had  explain  in  part  the  extraordinary  courage  which 
been  rendered  memorable  by  scenes  of  blood,  the  Confederate  troops  displayed  during  the  re- 
Opposite  my  hotel  was  a building  where  an  hellion.  A man  might  as  well  be  shot  doing 
old  gentleman  had  sought  to  cane  his  niece’s  soldierly  service  at  Bull  Run  or  The  Wilder- 
bnsband,  and,  before  he  struck  a blow,  had  ness  as  go  back  to  Abbeville  and  be  shot  there 
fallen  dead  under  the  youth’s  ready  pistol.  in  the  duel  or  street  rencontre  which  awaited 
Do  you  see  that  tall  and  dignified  man,  a him.  The  bullet-hole  was  a mere  question  of 
person  of  repute  in  the  community,  and  an  ex-  time,  and  why  not  open  one's  arms  to  it  on  the 
member  of  Congress,  who  pauses  to  salute  an  field  of  glory  ? 
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Fighting  qualities  result  in  a great  measure 
from  habit ; and  when  the  war  commenced  the 
Southerners  were,  in  a sense,  already  veterans ; 
they  had  been  under  fire  at  home,  or  had  lived 
in  expectation  of  it.  They  went  into  battle 
with  the  same  moral  superiority  over  their 
Northern  antagonists  which  a border  militia 
has  over  an  urban  militia ; which,  for  instance, 
the  Highlanders  of  Prince  Charles  Edward,  ha- 
bituated to  the  dirk  and  claymore,  had  over  the 
burghers  of  Edinburgh ; a superiority  resulting 
from  familiarity  with  the  use  and  the  effect  of 
weapons. 

But  this  was  not  all : there  was  also  the 
power  of  patrician  leadership ; there  was  also 
the  sense  of  honor.  The  Southern  troops  were 
officered  in  the  main  by  the  domineering,  high- 
spirited  gentlemen  who  governed  them  in  time 
of  peace ; and  they  were  fired  by  the  belief  that 
the  greatest  glory  of  humanity  is,  not  learning, 
not  art,  not  industry,  but  successful  combat. 

Even  this  was  not  all : they  were  defending 
their  own  native  soil ; they  were  stimulated  by 
a long-cherished  hate  and  encouraged  by  a care- 
fully inculcated  contempt  for  their  antagonists; 
finally,  they  were  guided  in  their  operations  by 
a superior  knowledge  of  the  country.  Is  it 
wonderful  that  a race  educated  under  the  cir- 
cumstances which  spring  from  that  state  of  sus- 
pended war,  slavery,  should  for  a time  foil  and 
often  defeat  superior  armies  of  men  who  had 
been  gathered  from  a purely  peaceful  democ- 
racy ? The  result  was  as  certain  ns  that 
there  is  logic  in  history,  although  we  had  too 
much  confidence  in  ourselves  to  expect  it.  Time 
alone  enabled  the  higher  civilization,  the  great- 
er mass  of  population,  the  larger  wealth,  the 
more  widely  diffused  intelligence,  the  superior 
capacity  for  organization,  to  overcome  the  mil- 
itary aptitude  and  feudal  passion  of  a rebellion 
of  aristocrats  and  low-downers. 

But  the  courage  and  tenacity  which  these 
men  displayed  were  wonderful  and  admirable. 
Such  figures  as  400  soldiers’  widows  in  Green- 
ville District,  600  in  Pickens  District,  13,000 
men  killed  or  dead  of  wounds  in  South  Caro- 
lina, 19,000  in  North  Carolina,  prove  a struggle 
unparalleled  since  that  of  the  Romans  in  the 
.second  Punic  war.  There  never  was  such  an- 
other insurrection,  and  I doubt  whether  any 
other  nation  would  have  put  it  down,  although 
several  wrould  not  have  suffered  it  to  occur.  But 
let  us  not  write  of  the  war ; it  is  said  to  be  an 
unpopular  subject. 

Unquestionably  a strong  military  tone  is  per- 
ceptible in  the  character  of  the.  “chivalrous 
Southron.”  Notably  brave,  punctilious  as  to 
honor,  pugnacious  to  quarrelsomeness,  author- 
itative to  imperiousness,  generous  to  extrava- 
gance, somewhat  formal  in  his  courtesy,  some- 
what  grandiose  in  his  self-respect,  there  is 
hardly  an  agreeable  or  disagreeable  trait  in 
him  which  you  can  not  find  in  the  officers  of 
most  armies.  This  is  doubtless  one  reason  why, 
at  the  opening  of  the  war,  many  of  our  old  reg- 
ulars leaned  to  the  rebel  side  ; there  was  a re- 


lationship of  sentiment  between  the  profession- 
al militaire  and  the  feudal  head  of  a plantation  ; 
moreover,  the  latter  had  always  treated  the 
former  with  distinguished  hospitality. 

Before  the  war  this  soldierly  spirit  flowered 
out  in  military  schools,  in  a prodigious  crop  of 
governor’s  aids,  and  in  enthusiastic  militia  mus- 
ters. Since  the  war  it  is  quiescent — it  has  had 
its  fill  of  arms  and  glory.  • 

VIBILITT. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  central  trait  of  the 
“ chivalrous  Southron”  is  an  intense  respect  for 
virility.  He  will  forgive  almost  any  vice  in  a 
man  who  is  manly ; he  will  admire  vices  which 
are  but  exaggerations  of  the  masculine.  If  you 
will  fight,  if  you  &re  strong  and  skillful  enough 
to  kill  your  antagonist,  if  you  can  govern  or  in- 
fluence the  common  herd,  if  you  can  ride  a dan- 
gerous horse  over  a rough  country,  if  you  are  a 
good  shot  or  an  expert  swordsman,  if  you  stand 
by  your  own  opinions  unflinchingly,  if  you  do 
your  level  best  on  whisky,  if  you  are  a devil  of 
a fellow  with  women,  if,  in  short,  you  show  vig- 
orous masculine  attributes,  he  will  grant  you  his 
respect.  I doubt  whether  a man  who  leaves  be- 
hind him  numerous  irregular  claimants  to  his 
name  is  regarded  with  disfavor  at  the  South. 
He  will  be  condemned  theoretically ; it  may  be 
considered  proper  to  shoot  him  if  he  disturbs 
the  peace  of  respectable  families ; but  he  will 
be  looked  upon  as  a nobler  representative  of  his 
sex  than  Coelebs.  The  good  young  man,  as 
pure  as  a young  girl,  whom  one  finds  in  the 
Abrahamic  bosom  of  Northern  Puritanism, 
would  not  be  made  a Grand  Lama  of  in 
Dixie.  The  chivalrous  Southron  would  unite 
with  the  aristocracy  of  Europe  in  regarding 
him  as  a sort  of  monster  of  ireutral  insipid- 
ity. I doubt  whether  even  the  women  of  our 
meridional  regions  admire  that  sort  of  youth. 

“ I shouldn’t  fancy  a hen-husband,”  said  a live- 
ly Southern  girl,  alluding  to  a man  without 
vices. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  a people 
which  so  highly  prizes  virility  looks  upon  man 
as  the  lord  of  creation,  and  has  the  old  fashion- 
ed ideas  as  to  what  is  the  proper  sphere  of  wo- 
man. If  the  high-toned  gentleman  continues 
to  be  influential  at  the  South,  it  will  be  a long 
time  before  the  “ strong-minded”  obtain  much 
of  a following  there,  a very  long  time  before 
they  will  establish  female  suffrage.  Next  to 
our  supposed  passion  for  putting  the  negro  on 
an  equality  with  the  white,  there  is  nothing  in 
Northern  life  so  abhorrent  to  the  Southerners, 
of  both  sexes,  as  the  movement  in  favor  of  wo- 
man’s rights. 

“I  do  think,”  said  an  emphatic  old  planter 
to  me,  “that  your  free-love  business,  and  wro- 
men’s  voting,  and  all  that,  is  just  the  miserable- 
est  mess  that  ever  was  invented.  I don’t  see 
what  ails  you  to  go  for  such  vile  nonsense.  But 
then  you  always  were  as  Full  of  whimsies  as  the 
devil.” 

It  would  have  been  useless  to  tell  him  that 
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be  was  binding  in  one  fagot  ideas  which  had 
no  connection.  I did  my  wisest  by  him;  I 
left  him  unanswered. 

COURTESY. 

There  certainly  is  more  suavity  of  manner  at 
the  South  than  at  the  North.  It  is  delightful 
to  see  two  high-toned  gentlemen  of  the  old  Vir- 
ginian or  Carolinian  school  greet  each  other. 
Such  gracious  bows  and  insinuating  tones! 
Such  mellifluous  compliments,  particular  in- 
quiries concerning  health  and  welfare,  animat- 
ing congratulations  as  to  future  prospects! 
Such  sunny  and,  one  might  almost  say,  equa- 
torial blandness!  You  feel  as  if  you  were  in 
Paradise,  hearing  Dante  address  Beatrice  as 
“gracious  lady.”  The  moral  thermometer 
rises  to  summer  heat ; your  humanities  expand 
and  bloom  under  the  influence ; you  are  a kind- 
lier and,  I think,  a better  man  for  the  sight. 
It  is  a pity  that  we  have  not  been  better  edu- 
cated in  such  gentilities,  and  that  we  have  not 
the  requisite  time  for  the  exercise  of  them.  If 
there  were  twenty-eight  hours  in  a day  the 
Northerner  might  possibly  become  thus  urbane ; 
as  it  is,  he  has  barely  opportunity  to  All  his 
pocket  with  the  necessary  greenbacks  and  his 
head  with  the  necessary  information  to  get  on 
in  the  world ; he  is  too  much  hurried  by  prac- 
ticalities to  make  his  manners.  At  the  South 
there  has  hitherto  been  a leisurely  caste  which 
set  the  example  to  all  the  others. 

Bat  the  high-toned  gentleman,  full  of  pro- 
vincial prejudices,  is  not  always  civil  to  outside 
barbarians.  He  was  not  civil  to  our  Congress- 
men in  the  old  days  when  he  governed  them ; 
be  cracked  the  plantation  whip  over  them  as  he 
did  over  his  negroes,  and  for  the  same  reasons : 
they  were  not  of  his  caste,  they  were  his  natural 
subordinates,  and  they  were  sometimes  fractious. 

Returning  to  my  own  experience  with  this 
grand  personage,  I must  state  that  I have  not 
always  obtained  sweetness  from  him.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  to  my  native  infamy  as  a 
Yankee  I added  the  turpitude  of  being  a Unit- 
ed States  military  officer,  and  the  misdemeanor 
of  being  a Sab- Assistant  Commissioner  of  the 
Freedmen’s  Bureau.  In  the  exercise  of  these 
atrocious  characteristics  it  was  once  my  duty  to 
settle  a dispute  as  to  the  division  of  a crop  be- 
tween an  elderly  negro  and  a South  Carolinian 
of  historic  name  and  French  descent.  The 
planter's  accounts  were  admirably  kept;  the 
right  was  on  his  side,  and  I decided  in  his 
favor.  Throughout  the  interview  I treated 
him  with  all  possible  courtesy  for  the  sake  of 
the  worth  of  his  revolutionary  ancestor ; but, 
alas ! I committed  the  error  of  pronouncing  his 
patronymic  after  the  English  manner  instead 
of  the  French.  When  his  Huguenot  patience 
was  exhausted  he  corrected  me : “ Sir,  my 
name  is ,”  giving  it  the  Gallic  accent. 

“I  beg  pardon,”  I replied.  “We  at  the 
North  habitually  anglicize  foreign  names.  My 
name  is  French  by  origin,  but  we  use  the  En- 
glish pronunciation/’ 


He  picked  np  the  certificate  of  settlement  on 
which  I had  just  indorsed  my  official  approval, 
glanced  at  my  signature,  and  said,  with  a half- 
conct  led  sneer,  “ Oh,  I see  that  you  put  a De 
to  it!” 

Conceive  my  humiliation,  thus  charged  with 
stealing  a French  particle ! 

A few  days  later  I had  occasion  to  approve 
a labor  contract  for  a lady  of  another  family, 
but  likewise  of  Huguenot  race.  Her  name  I 
also  anglicized,  not  in  ignorance  of  the  Gallic 
form,  and  not  with  the  purpose  of  giving  offense, 
but  solely  because  of  Northern  custom.  Again 
I was  corrected  : “ Sir,  my  name  is .” 

Struck  with  the  repetition  of  incident,  I made 
the  same  reply  as  to  the  gentleman:  “I  beg 
pardon ; we  at  the  North  habitually  anglicize 
foreign  names ; my  own,  etc.,  etc.” 

The  lady  picked  up  the  now  finished  con- 
tract, glanced  at  the  indorsement,  and  said, 

“ Oh,  I see — De  Forest.  I knew  a Mr.  De 
Forest  once  ; that  is,  he  did  some  work  for  me. 

He  was  a shoemaker.” 

Conceive  my  second  humiliation,  thus  crushed 
under  this  degraded  De  Forest,  who  was  a shoe- 
maker! 

But  before  the  war,  before  the  days  of  rage . 
and  ruin,  the  high-toned  was  not  thus  peevish ; 
he  was,  notwithstanding  some  superciliousness 
and  imperiousness,  our  courtliest  social  figure. 

I shall  never  forget  the  grace  and  kindness 
of  a man  who  must  yet  be  remembered  in 
Charleston  as  one  of  its  most  finished  social 
ornaments.  I was  at  a supper  of  the  Literary 
Club ; we  were  standing  or  sitting  around  a ta- 
ble which  would  have  pleased  Brillat-Savarin ; 
all  the  others  were  well-known  citizens,  rever- 
end and  respectable ; I was  the  youngest  and 
the  only  stranger.  I had  dropped  out  of  the 
conversation  and  withdrawn  a little  aside,  when 
Colonel  John  Alston  observed  me  and  divined 
my  stranded  situation.  He  did  not  know  me  ; 
it  was  the  first  time  that  we  had  ever  met ; but 
he  instantly  came  toward  me  and  begged  leave 
to  wait  on  me.  It  was  not  the  deed  so  much 
as  the  manner  which  was  so  exquisitely  ingra- 
tiating. There  was  an  empres&ement  in  his  ex- 
pression which  seemed  to  say : “ Sir,  your  mere 
appearance  fills  me  with  respect  and  interest; 
you  are  obviously  worthy  of  my  attentions.”  I 
have  sometimes  thought  that  it  would  be  a fine 
thing  to  be  a handsome  young  lady ; and  I felt 
at  that  moment  as  if  I were  one.  Well,  this 
hospitable  act  toward  a perfect  stranger,  this 
courteous  advance  toward  a wall-flower,  was 
characteristic  of  the  man,  and,  in  general,  of 
his  caste. 

GENEROSITY. 

It  was  not  that  Yankee  generosity  which 
sends  pundits  to  convert  Hottentots,  founds 
school  systems,  hospitals,  sanitary  commissions, 
and  endows  colleges  with  millions.  It  was  the 
old-fashioned  sort,  the  generosity  of  the  Arab 
and  of  the  feudal  noble,  feeding  every  beggar 
who  came  to  the  door,  setting  bounteous  tables 
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and  keeping  full  wine-cellars.  It  was  the  pro- 
fuseness  not  of  philanthropy,  but  of  good-fel- 
lowship. Even  before  the  war  there  were  sin- 
gle States  m the  North  which  gave  more  to 
missionary,  educational,  and  charitable  organ- 
izations than  the  entire  South. 

But  the  Southerner  was  more  than  lavish ; 
he  was  good-natured  and  easy  in  his  business 
transactions ; he  had  such  a contempt  for  small 
sums  that  he  would  not  use  pennies ; he  paid 
loosely  at  long  credits,  and  was  careless  in  his 
collections.  I knew  an  upright  wretch  in  a 
Southern  town  who  strictly  settled  his  debts 
and  sternly  demanded  his  credits,  and  who  was 
consequently  very  unpopular,  in  spite  of  many 
virtues  and  worthy  deeds.  I knew  a jolly  fel- 
low who  was  not  much  astonished,  and  not  at 
all  angry,  when  another  still  jollier  fellow  bor- 
rowed a hundred  dollars  of  him,  treated  him 
handsomely  out  of  it,  and  never  repaid  him. 

“ Is  that  what  you  call  generosity  ?”  I asked, 
with  a Vandalic  sneer. 

“Well,  I like  it  better  than  stinginess,"  re- 
plied the  victim.  “ Ho  thought  he  was  doing 
what  was  handsome ; he  felt  as  if  it  were  his 
own  money.  If  it  had  been  his  own  he  would 
have  spent  it  just  as  freely.  It  was  just  a little 
rough,  though,  that  he  should  get  all  the  credit 
of  the  bender  when  it  was  I who  really  paid 
for  it." 

Meum  and  luum  were  a little  mixed ; people 
who  lived  on  negroes  felt  it  right  to  live  on  each 
other  and  to  help  each  other ; what  a man  could 
borrow  or  get  trusted  for  was  his  own  until  a 
neighbor  asked  for  it.  Happy-^jo-lucky  plant- 
ers settled  their  store  bills  once  in  seven  years, 
or  after  they  were  dead ; and  the  store-keeper 
settled  with  his  Northern  furnisher  as  soon  after 
his  notes  matured  as  was  convenient.  When 
the  war  opened  more  than  half  the  rice  and  sea- 
island  estates  were  mortgaged  to  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy ; and  the  personal  debts  of  South- 
erners to  Northerners  were  estimated  at  eighty- 
five  millions  of  dollars.  The  virtue  of  gen- 
erosity had  been  prolonged  into  the  vice  of 
ruinous  extravagance. 

HONOR. 

Notwithstanding  his  thoughtless  lavishness, 
there  was  a high  sense  of  honor  in  the  “ chival- 
rous Southron."  He  did  not  mean  to  defraud 
any  one.  I have  known  an  expensive,  gener- 
ous fellow  to  cut  his  throat  because  he  could  not 
meet  a note  which  was  coming  due.  I have 
known  another  bankrupt  to  put  his  wife  and 
children  into  a buggy  and  drive  with  them  into 
the  sea,  drowning. the  whole  party.  I do  not 
assert  positively — I only  give  it  as  my  strong 
impression  — that  such  tragedies  of  wounded 
honor  were  more  common  in  Dixie  than  in 
Yankeeland. 

The  honor  of  Southern  students  is  not  col- 
lege honor  as  it  is  understood  at  the  North,  and 
perhaps  in  Europe;  it  comes  much  nearer  to 
the  honor  of  good  citizens,  and  the  honor  of  the 
gentleman  of  society.  The  pupils  are  not 


leagued  against  the  teachers  for  the  purpose  of 
passing  fraudulent  examinations,  by  the  trick- 
eries of  stealing  the  prepared  lists  of  questions, 
carrying  furtive  copies  of  lessons  into  the  reci- 
tation-rooms, mutual  postings,  and  purchased 
compositions.  A professor  of  the  Charleston 
Medical  College  assures  me  that  he  has  never 
detected  such  a cheat  in  thirty  years  of  tuition. 
A professor  of  the  University  at  Columbia, 
South  Carolina,  told  a friend  of  mine  that  he, 
had  known  but  one  such  instance,  and  that  in 
that  case  the  two  criminals  were  forced  to  leave 
by  their  classmates.  The  “ chivalrous  South- 
ron” undergraduate,  at  least  while  surrounded 
by  his  native  moral  atmosphere,  considers  him- 
self a gentleman  first  and  a student  afterward. 
When  one  remembers  the  strength  of  college 
esprit  de  corps,  these  facts  exhibit  an  individual 
self-respect  and  uprightness  which  is  astonish- 
ing, and  which  must,  I suspect,  fill  the  faculties 
of  Yale  and  Harvard  with  envy.  I must  ex- 
plain that  my  testimony  on  this  point  refers 
only  to  South  Carolina,  and  I may  therefore 
have  drawn  too  large  an  inference  in  extending 
my  eulogium  to  all  Southern  students.  It  is 
worth  while  also  to  note  that  in  Dixie  examina- 
tions are  less  severe  than  with  us,  and  that  a 
failure  in  passing  them  rarely  ends  in  expulsion. 

“ How  can  a race  of  traitors  be  called  honor- 
able ?”  will  be  the  objection  of  millions  of  loyal 
citizens.  It  must  be  remembered,  I answer, 
that  the  “chivalrous  Southron”  conceived  him- 
self as  owing  a closer  allegiance  to  his  State 
than  to  the  Union ; and  that,  furthermore,  he, 
like  the  Roman  patrician,  like  the  aristocrat  of 
all  time,  felt  that  he  owed  fealty  to  his  caste. 
These  questions  have  now  been  settled  by  the 
highest  of  earthly  courts.  If  the  South  rebels 
again  it  will  be  traitorous  even  in  its  own  eyea. 

INTELLECTUAL  TRAITS. 

One  of  the  mistakes  of  the  “chivalrous 
Southron”  was  to  suppose  that  he  was  a great 
reader,  and  well  up  to  his  age  in  science  and 
literature.  The  truth  is  that  while  his  reading 
was  mainly  good,  it  was  venerable ; he  had  a 
conservative  taste  for  what  had  been  considered 
improving  and  interesting  by  his  grandfather ; 
his  shelves  were  loaded  with  the  worthy  though 
possibly  heavy  old  “books  which  no  gentle- 
man’s library  should  be  without;”  he  was  sure 
to  own  Hume,  Robertson,  Gibbon,  Addison, 
Johnson,  Goldsmith,  etc.  In  theology  he  was 
strenuously  orthodox,  holding  fast  by  the  En- 
glish fathers  in  biblical  exegesis,  and  distrusting 
all  Germans  without  knowing  any  thing  about 
them.  In  science  he  was  averse  to  admitting 
novelties,  unless  they  went  to  show'  that  the  ne- 
gro is  not  a human  being,  and  so  can  not  claim  - 
the  benefit  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
In  light  literature  he  was  cautious  how  he  med- 
dled with  Northern,  and  even  with  English  pub- 
lications, lest  he  should  unawares  become  en- 
tangled in  some  “ism.” 

It  is  wonderful  to  hear  a “ sound”  Southern 
clergyman  defending  the  deluge,  measuring  off 
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tbe  ark  so  as  to  show  how  it  might  contain  all 
the  species  of  animals,  asserting  that  the  fossils 
oo  Mount  Lebanon  date  from  the  time  of  Noah, 
and  supporting  a strict  interpretation  of  Genesis 
by  the  traditions  of  the  Potawatomies.  The 
belief  that  the  American  Indians  are  the  de- 
scendants of  the  ten  lost  tribes,  and  as  such 
ought  to  be  besomed  oil  the  face  of  the  earth, 
has  more  followers  in  Dixie  than  in  all  tbe  rest 
of  the  world  put  together.  There  has  been  a 
prodigious  movement  in  the  Southern  mind  in 
consequence  of  Dr.  Cartwright’s  discovery  that 
God  created  three  kinds  of  beings,  to  wit,  men, 
“living  creatures,”  and  beasts ; and  that  the 
negroes,  being  evidently  44  living  creatures,”  are 
lower  than  u humans,”  though  not  so  low  as 
animals.  This  remarkable  “reading,”  having 
been  popularized  by  a writer  who  signs  himself 
44  Ariel,”  has  been  used  with  great  effect  by 
Governor  Perry  in  his  letters  against  universal 
suffrage,  much  to  the  confusion  of  certain  Radical 
pundits,  who  did  not  know  what  the  Governor 
was  talking  about.  In  short,  the  learning  of  the 
Sooth  is  what  one  might  expect  to  find  among 
solid,  squire-like  people  addicted  to  farming. 
If  the  true  savant  wants  a hearty  laugh  let 
him  read  the  old  numbers  of  Dt  Dow's  Re- 
view. 

Before  the  war  things  were  growing  worse, 
instead  of  better.  Bullied  and  reproached  by 
abolitionism,  scared  at  the  prospect  of  losing 
two  thousand  millions  of  dollars  invested  in  ne- 
groes, the  chivalry  concentrated  its  intellect  into 
a defense  of  slavery,  and  actually  thought  of 
little  else.  The  subject  was  dwarfing  the  South- 
ern mind ; it  had  infolded  and  partially  stifled 
that  fine  genius  which  produced  so  many  of 
our  early  statesmen,  and  wrote  no  small  part 
of  the  Federalist ; it  was  like  a theological 
dogma  which  insists  on  being  taken  for  grant- 
ed, and,  being  so  taken,  destroys  the  freedom 
and  power  of  logic.  The  Southerners,  tram- 
meled by  admitting  slavery,  could  no  more 
reason  on  politics  than  the  Jews,  trammeled  by 
the  Mosaic  dispensation,  could  reason  on  Chris- 
tianity. 

Indeed,  they  had  begun  to  lose  the  power  of 
thinki  ng  j ustly  and  brightly  on  any  subject.  An 
unprejudiced  person  who  will  glance  over  their 
literature  will  discover  a vast  declension  qjpee 
Jefferson  and  Legard ; that  is,  since  the  period 
at  which  slavery  was  established  as  an  axiom 
of  Southern  ethics  and  political  science,  not  to 
be  disputed  under  penalty  of  death  or  exile ; in 
other  words,  since  the  intellect  of  Dixie  ceased 
to  be  free.  Its  condition  of  late  years  has  been 
mnch  like  that  of  the  natural  philosophers  of 
Putterum,  who  are  obliged  by  law  to  preface 
every  inquiry  into  the  astronomical  position  of 
the  earth  by  saying,  44 1 believe  that  it  stands 
in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  on  the  back  of 
the  sacred  turtle.”  After  that,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, inquiry  becomes  needless ; and  the  phil- 
osophical writers  of  Putterum  always  stop  just 
there  * hence  a decadence  in  Putterum  science 
and  logic. 
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It  is  a curious  instance  of  the  power  of  preju- 
dice that,  with  regard  to  the  late  war,  the  chiv- 
alrous Southron  does  not  fully  credit  the  evi- 
dence of  his  own  senses.  Although  regiments 
from  every  Northern  State  marched  over  every 
Southern  State,  he  still  holds  to  the  idea  of 
Yankees  which  he  formerly  established  on  an 
experience  of  subservient  Congressmen,  obse- 
quious merchants,  and  non-combativc  peddlers, 
and  believes  that  we  conquered  him  with  col- 
umns of  foreign  mercenaries.  Having  served 
three  years  in  the  field  and  fifteen  months  in 
the  Provost  Marshal  General's  Office,  I know 
from  sufficient  authority  the  fallacy  of  this  sup- 
position, and  could  state  that  our  alien-born 
citizens  had  scarcely  furnished  their  fair  pro- 
portion to  our  armies.  I could  remark  that  if 
all  our  able-bodied  Irish  and  Germans  had 
served  they  would  not  have  made  up  one-half 
of  the  twenty-five  hundred  thousand  men  whom 
we  enlisted  under  our  flag.  I could  suggest 
that  if  every  Hibernian  in  the  world  had  vol- 
unteered for  us  we  should  still  have  lacked  a 
million  and  a half  to  our  gigantic  levy.  It  was 
useless ; the  Dixieite  held  fast  by  his  vener- 
able prejudices : 44  the  Yankee  could  not  fight, 
and  therefore  had  not  fought.”  It  is  a kind  of 
logic  which  one  frequently  encounters  in  Put- 
terum. 

The  Southerners  are  equally  wrong-headed, 
at  least  according  to  our  view  of  the  matter  and 
“ the  sword  of  Brennus,”  in  pointing  out  the 
causes  of  the  war.  Over  and  over  have  they 
assured  me  that  the  contest  arose  not  from  the 
necessity  of  slavery  to  rule  or  ruin,  but  from  the 
aggressive  spirit  of  the  Northerners,  and  partic- 
ularly of  the  New  Englanders. 

“They  always  were,  you  know,  the  most 
quarrelsome  people  that  God  ever  created,”  re- 
marked a Greenville  planter.  44  They  quarreled 
in  England,  and  cut  off  the  king's  head.  They 
have  been  quarreling  here  ever  since  they  came 
over  in  the  Mau flower.  They  got  after  the 
Indians  and  killed  them  by  thousands.  They 
drove  out  the  Baptists  and  whipped  the  Quakers 
and  hung  the  witches.  Then  they  were  the  first 
to  pick  a fight  with  the  old  country.  It’s  my 
opinion,  Sir,  and  I think  you  must  agree  with 
me,  that  God  never  made  such  another  quarrel- 
some set.  What  in  h— 11  he  made  them  for 
passes  my  comprehension.” 

As  this  was  better  history  than  one  usually 
meets  in  Putterum  I let  it  pass  without  con- 
troversy. 


POLITICAL  OPINIONS. 

There  is  an  old  traveler’s  story  to  the  effect 
that  in  the  highlands  of  Africa  exists  a race 
of  monkeys  who,  during  the  cold  season,  gath- 
er into  tight  little  knots,  each  one  having  for 
its  centre  a venerable  senior  of  great  wisdom 
and  influence,  and  the  business  of  the  others 
being  to  keep  him  warm.  The  chief  incon- 
venience of  this  organization  is,  that  as  there 
is  a general  desire  to  be  the  central  monkey, 
much  strenuous  crowding  toward  the  middlo 
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ensues,  attended  by  an  uncomfortable  amount 
of  scratching  and  squalling. 

In  consequence  of  the  somewhat  feudal, 
somewhat  patriarchal,  social  position  of  the 
large  planter,  politics  at  the  South  have  been 
conducted  very  much  on  the  central  monkey 
system,  only  that  there  has  been  a decent  re- 
gard for  the  central  monkey.  Every  commu- 
nity has  its  great  man,  or  at  least  its  little  great 
man,  around  whom  his  fellow-citizens  gather 
when  they  want  information,  and  to  whose  mon- 
ologues they  listen  with  a respect  akin  to  hu- 
mility. For  instance,  the  central  monkey  of 
Greenville  was  Governor  Perry.  When  he 
stood  at  a corner  people  got  about  him ; when 
he  opened  his  mouth  all  other  men  present 
closed  theirs.  Had  he  favored  the  “constitu- 
tional amendment”  Greenville  would  have  ac- 
cepted it;  as  he  denounced  it  Greenville  re- 
jected it,  without  taking  the  superfluous  trouble 
of  reading  it. 

I found  it  so  every  where  that  I went,  and 
during  all  the  time  that  I remained,  in  the 
South.  Not  one  man  whom  I met  had  read 
the  amendment,  yet  every  man  scouted  it  with 
the  utmost  promptness,  confidence,  and  indig- 
nation. He  scouted  it  because  he  had  been 
instructed  to  do  so  by  his  central  monkey. 
The  latter,  the  little  great  man  of  his  district, 
had,  of  course,  issued  these  instructions  mainly 
because  the  third  section  of  the  amendment 
deprived  him  of  the  power  to  hold  office  unless 
a two-thirds  vote  of  Congress  should  remove 
his  disability,  that  Congress  being  then  two- 
thirds  Radical.  In  short,  I found  the  chival- 
rous Southron  still  under  the  domination  of  bis 
ancient  leaders. 

Political  opinions  had  necessarily  been  some- 
what muddled  by  the  results  of  the  war.  The 
logic  of  events  had  been  so  different  from  the 
logic  of  De  Bow* 8 Review  and  the  Charleston 
Mercury  that  men  scarcely  knew  what  to  think. 
A soul  which  had  been  educated  in  the  belief 
that  slavery  is  a divine  and  reverend  institu- 
tion could  not  help  falling  more  or  less  dumb 
with  amazement  when  it  found  that  there  was 
no  slavery  to  revere.  On  this  point,  however, 
the  Southern  mind  presently  accepted  the  situ- 
ation, and  I found  a surprisingly  general  satis- 
faction over  the  accomplished  fact  of  abolition, 
mixed  with  much  natural  wrath  at  the  manner 
of  the  accomplishment.  “I  am  glad  the  thing 
is  done  away  with,”  was  a frequent  remark; 
“it  was  more  plague  than  pleasure,  more  loss 
than  profit.”  Then  would  perhaps  follow  the 
Southern  Belenda  est  Ccu-thayo — that  is  to  say, 
“D — n the  Yankees!” — always  appropriate. 

Just  imagine  the  condition  of  a nation  of 
politicians  which  sees  every  one  of  its  political 
principles  knocked  into  non-existence!  Slav- 
ery and  State  sovereignty  had  for  years  been 
the  whole  of  Southern  statesmanship ; they  had 
formed  the  rudder,  the  keel,  the  hull,  the  masts, 
and  the  rigging ; when  they  vanished  the  crew 
wast  in  the  water.  The  great  men  and  the  little 
men,  all  the  central  monkeys  and  all  their  adher- 


ents— every  body  was  afloat  like  so  much  drift- 
wood, not  knowing  whither  to  swim.  Blessed 
interregnum ! No  wire-pullers,  no  log-rollers, 
no  caucuses,  no  mass-meetings ; a time  of  peace 
in  which  every  man  could  mind  his  own  busi- 
ness ; an  opportunity  for  building  and  launch- 
ing financial  prosperity.  How  we  at  the  North 
envied  it!  how  glad  should  we  have  been  to 
drown  our  central  monkeys ! how  we  hoped  that 
the  conflict  of  sections  was  forever  closed ! 

President  Johnson,-  the  greatest  enemy  of 
Dixie  after  Jefferson  Davis,  was  the  diver  who 
brought  up  the  wreck  of  Southern  politics,  and 
set  it  afloat  on  the  simple  tack  of  opposition  to 
Congress.  Since  then  there  has  been  life  and 
unity  among  the  chivalrous  Southrons ; the  old 
hopes  and  feelings,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
old  issues  and  opinions,  have  regained  their  em- 
pire ; there  has  been  one  vast  babble,  factious, 
frothy,  foolish,  and  beyond  expression  fatiguing. 

I found  it  nearly  impossible  to  converse  ten 
minutes  with  a Southerner  without  getting  on 
to  the  subject  of  politics.  I saw  the  monster 
coming  afar  off;  I made  my  preparations  in 
good  season  to  evade  it;  I dodged  it,  ducked 
under  it,  swam  away  from  it ; all  useless.  At 
the  moment  when  I least  expected  it  thrust 
out  its  arms  like  the  pieuvre  of  Victor  Hugo, 
enveloped  me  in  its  slimy  caresses,  sucked  me 
dry,  and  left  me  flaccid. 


MY  VISIT  TO  UTOPIA. 

i. 

IT  would  occupy  too  much  time,  and  perhaps 
trespass  too  largely  on  your  patience,  if  I 
should  tell  you  exactly  why  or  how  I went  to 
Utopia,  or  even  the  precise  geographical  local- 
ity of  that  much-disputed  place.  Suffice  it  that 
I have  been  there,  and  that  what  I saw  and  heard 
during  my  brief  sojourn  was  so  remarkable  that 
I recorded  it  at  the  time,  and  feel  that  it  is  quite 
worthy  of  your  attention  now. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  of  a day  last 
April  when  I reached  my  destination — so  late 
that,  after  the  customary  delay  in  identifying 
my  trunk,  I looked  down  the  fast-darkening 
street  with  a very  slight  decrease  of  my  courage. 
I said  “ slight”  because  I remembered  even  then 
tha(  I was  in  Utopia,  and  that  remembrance 
tended  to  reassure  me ; so  I walked  briskly  out 
of  the  waiting-room  at  the  station  to  the  nearest 
comer. 

By  one  of  those  fortunate  chances  which  are 
common  to  dreams  and  novels,  but  so  seldom 
occur  in  real  life,  I had  in  my  porte-monnaie 
the  card  of  an  old  school-mate  and  friend,  long 
since  married,  like  myself,  but  who,  I was  cer- 
tain, had  not  forgotten  me ; so  I determined  to 
pay  her  a visit  at  once. 

Feeling  naturally  doubtful  as  to  the  direction 
of  my  steps  I asked  the  necessary  information 
of  a well-dressed  man  who  presently  overtook 
me,  and  I must  say  that  I was  agreeably  disap- 
pointed at  receiving,  instead  of  a gruff  answer 
thrown  over  his  shoulder  and  scarcely  audible 
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at  that,  such  a careful  and  courteous  direction 
as  once  more  reminded  me  that  I was  in  Utopia. 

As  the  distance  was  trifling,  I soon  reached 
my  friend’s  house,  and,  ascertaining  from  the 
servant  that  Mrs.  Jenkins  was  at  home,  I sent 
in  my  card  and  awaited  her  coming. 

I had  not  long  to  wait ; in  an  instant  my 
friend  was  at  my  side,  while  her  affectionate 
embrace  spoke  as  plainly  as  her  words  of  wel- 
come of  her  pleasure  at  seeing  me.  There  was 
no  such  thing  as  resisting  her  cordiality ; and 
almost  before  I knew  it  I found  myself  comfort- 
ably seated  in  her  cozy  library,  with  my  bonnet 
and  cloak  put  out  of  sight,  a tempting  supper 
on  a smrill  table  beside  me,  and  a messenger 
dispatched  for  my  trunk. 

“For  you  must  make  your  home  with  us,  of 
course,  ” said  Laura,  decidedly ; “ and  we’ll  try 
to  make  your  visit  as  pleasant  as  we  can ; won’t 
we,  William  ?” 

“We  will,  indeed,  dear,”  said  Mr.  Jenkins  ; 
and  added  so  many  expressions  of  satisfaction 
at  seeing  his  wife’s  particular  and  off-mentioned 
friend  at  last  that  I yielded,  well  content,  and 
began  to  make  myself,  as  Laura  urged,  “ very 
much  at  home.” 

After  she  had  asked,  and  I had  answered, 
countless  questions  as  to  the  fortunes  and  where- 
abouts of  mutual  acquaintances,  and  we  had 
both  exclaimed,  a dozen  times  at  least : 

“Why,  how  natural  it  seems  to  see  you 
again!”  and,  “Who  would  have  thought  it?” 
1 6aid,  looking  at  an  open  volume  on  the  table : 

“Don’t  let  roe  interrupt  the  employment  of 
the  evening,  Laura.  I am  sure  you  were  read- 
ing before  I came  in;  for  I fancied  I heard  you 
as  I stood  in  the  hall.” 

“ No,”  said  Laura ; “ that  was  William  read- 
ing the  newspaper,  and  he  had  just  finished  it 
when  you  came.” 

“And  nearly  finished  you  with  it,”  laughed 
her  husband,  “ for  you  were  almost  asleep  when 
Jane  announced  your  friend.” 

Laura  laughed  too,  os  she  replied : “ Well, 
I believe  I was ; for  the  paper  was  uncommonly 
stupid,  and  I was  very  tired.  You  don’t  know 
how  fretful  the  baby  has  been  all  day,  and  he 
wouldn’t  let  the  nurse  touch  him.” 

“ Well,  never  mind,”  said  Mr.  Jenkins,  sooth- 
ingly ; “ I’ll  manage  him  to-night,  so  you  will 
be  rested  and  wide-awake  for  to-morrow  even- 
ing.” 

“Truly,  Laura,”  I said,  softly,  “you  have 
a model  husband — reading  the  paper  to  you 
instead  of  enjoying  it  in  silence,  as  is  the  man- 
ner of  husbands  in  genera],  and,  more  wonder- 
ed still,  proposing  to  take  care  of  your  baby  at 
night  merely  to  let  you  sleep.  I’m  afraid  you 
are  not  half  grateful  enough  for  such  a prize.” 

Laura  looked  at  me  with  an  air  of  genuine 
astonishment,  which  speedily  gave  place  to  a 
smile,  as  she  answered : 

44  Oh,  I had  really  forgotten ; you  are  not 
accustomed  to  the  ways  and  manners  of  our 
conntry,  and  therefore  even  such  a small  mat- 
ter as  this  surprises  you,  but — ” 


“ Small  matter /”  I interrupted.  “Do  you 
call  it  such  a small  matter  to  have  a husband 
who  cares  not  only  for  your  amusement,  but 
for  your  comfort  as  well  ?” 

Laura  smiled  again  as  she  replied : “I  sup- 
pose it  is  only  in  Utopia  that  one  finds  hus- 
bands quite  perfect  and  wives  quite  satisfied ; 
therefore  I can  easily  imagine  that  you  think 
William  quite  a paragon,  when  in  fact  he  is 
only  acting  as  any  man  ought  to  act  under  the 
same  circumstances — that  is,  trying  to  lessen, 
by  sharing,  his  wife’s  cares  and  duties ; and  to 
increase,  by  division,  his  own  pleasures.” 

“But,”  I began,  “it  is  generally  conceded 
that  it  is  a woman’s  especial  duty  to — ” 

“ To  wear  herself  out ! Yes,  I know  it  is  so 
believed  in  your  part  of  the  world,”  said  Laura, 
warmly ; “ but  I am  happy  to  say  that  no  such 
belief  exists  in  Utopia,  and  even  orthodox  sui- 
cides are  unheard-of  in  consequence.  We  de- 
cided long  ago  that  the  heaviest  burdens  should 
not  be  suffered  to  fall  on  the  weaker  partner  in 
the  matrimonial  contract  (of  course,  when  I say 
‘the  weaker,’  I mean  physically  weak),  and  our 
children  are  educated  accordingly.  As  a natu- 
ral consequence  our  husbands  are  not  ignorant 
of  their  duties ; and  the  man  who  could  sleep 
tranquilly  while  his  wife  walked  the  floor  with 
the  baby,  or  who  could  enjoy  an  unsociable 
cigar  or  paper  in  the  evening,  when  his  wife 
needed  the  cheer  tmd  comfort  of  his  words  as 
well  as  of  his  presence,  would  be  voted  a mon- 
ster and  punished  as  he  deserved.” 

“ And  how  would  that  be  ?”  I asked. 

“Why,  by  depriving  him  of  his  home — a 
very  appropriate  discipline  too  for  any  man 
who  doesn’t  know  how  to  value  a home.  Such 
an  offender  would  be  sent  to  the  * House  of 
Correction  for  Bachelors,’  I suppose,  and  there 
he  would  be  obliged  to  wait  upon  others  in  ex- 
act proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  he  had 
allowed  his  wife  to  overtask  herself  for  him. 

Imagine  the  misery  of  a married  man  sudden- 
ly deprived  of  all  the  comforts  of  his  home  and 
the  kind  attentions  of  his  wife,  with  not  even 
the  poor  satisfaction  of  fault-finding  left  to  him, 
and  tell  me  if  you  don’t  think  the^ife  will  be 
amply  avenged!” 

“ Doubtless  he  will  think  so,  but  you  made 
one  remark  just  now,  Laura,  which  I would 
like  you  to  qualify ; you  spoke  of  ‘ the  cheer 
and  comfort  of  a husband’s  words  as  well  as 
his  presence,1  and  I was  thinking  that  if  he 
was  a grumbler,  or  even  an  habitually  fretful 
man,  tho  ‘cheer  and  comfort  of  his  words* 
might  be  questionable,  to  say  the  least.” 

“ Your  hypothesis  might  be  worth  discussing, 
my  dear,  if  it  were  not  so  impossible,”  answer- 
ed Laura,  with  a mischievous  smile.  “ You  are 
continually  forgetting  that  this  is  Utopia,  and 
that  husbands  of  the  types  you  instance  are  only 
found  in  less  happy  localities.  Grumblers  in- 
deed ! Why,  a woman  could  get  a divorce  here 
without  a week’s  delay  if  she  could  prove  that 
her  husband  was  addicted  to  such  a vice.” 

Too  much  bewildered  to  say  any  thing  more, 
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I was  silent  for  a few  moments.  Mr.  Jenkins, 
who  had  been  an  amused  listener  thus  far,  now 
took  up  the  argument. 

“ I should  suppose  that  you  would  fall  in  readily 
with  Laura’s  views,”  he  began,  “since  they  tend 
so  directly  to  the  benefit  of  your  sex.  To  be  her 
husband's  companion  in  truth,  as  well  as  in  name, 
must  conduce  to  a true  woman’s  happiness,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  necessitates  mental  culture 
and  constant  development.  She  must  be  worthy 
of  the  position  assigned  her,  and  so  we  begin  by 
teaching  her  aspiration  through  possession — not 
aspiration  without  the  possibility  of  attainment, 
as  is  the  common  practice.” 

“ Oh!  I see  it  all  now,”  said  I;  “you  have 
tutored  your  husband  to  defend  the  oft-vexed 
question  of  ‘ Women’s  Rights’  very  creditably. 
l)o  you,  then,  approve  of  female  suffrage  and 
the  rest  ?”  I added,  returning  to  Mr.  J. 

“ Indeed  you  astonish  me,  my  friend,”  he 
said,  earnestly,  “ for  I have  but  spoken  a truth 
so  simple  that  it  is  in  danger  of  becoming  a plat- 
itude, even  from  more  eloquent  lips  than  mine ; 
and  yet  you  treat  it  as  if  it  were,  to  you  at  least, 
a novelty.  But  I won’t  discuss  this  subject 
with  you  to-night,  for  I trust  that  during  your 
sojourn  with  us  you  will  learn  as  much  from 
facts  as  from  theories ; besides  you  are  fatigued, 
as  I see.  ” 

“ But  one  thing  you  said  certainly  did  sur- 
prise me,”  now  said  Laura,  *s  she  rose  at  my 
request  to  show  me  to  my  room;  “you  spoke 
of  female  suffrage  as  if  it  did  not  exist  in  your 
country.  Can  it  be  possible  that  women  vote 
nowhere  but  in  Utopia  ?” 

“ Even  so,”  I answered,  as  I bade  Mr.  Jen- 
kins good-night,  and  I retired  to  bed  with  a 
lively  curiosity  to  know  more  of  this  strange 
country,  and  a vague  wish  that  I too  lived  in 
Utopia.  And  so  wishing  I fell  asleep. 

II. 

The  next  morning  as  we  sat  chatting  over  the 
breakfast-table  Laura  said : 

“ How  fortunate  it  is ! we  are  invited  to  a 
wedding  this  evening,  and  you  can  go  with  us ; 
it  will  give  you  an  insight  into  our  customs  and 
ways  of  thinking  that  I know  you  will  enjoy, 
besides  the  ever-new  delight  of  seeing  two  peo- 
ple tied  together  * for  better  for  worse.’  ” 

I was  too  anxious  to  see  the  workings  of  this 
new  system,  as  I called  it,  to  make  any  demur ; 
so  after  a discussion  as  to  what  I should  wear, 
a matter,  by-the-way,  which  is  never  ignored  in 
Utopia,  where  people  are  always  expected  to 
lqpk  their  best,  the  thing  was  settled.  An- 
other good  long  talk  with  Laura  and  a drive 
filled  up  the  day,  and  soon  after  dinner  we 
made  our  toilets  and  sat  down  to  wait  the  ar- 
rival of  the  carriage.  We  were  joined  present- 
ly by  Mr.  Jenkins,  also  in  holiday  costume ; but 
Laura,  after  a critical  survey  of  his  tout  en- 
semble,, exclaimed : 

“Oh,  William!  your  collar  is  too  high,  and 
it  isn’t  at  all  becoming  to  you.” 

“ Think  not?”  asked  the  husband,  surveying 


himself  complacently  in  the  mirror.  “Why, 
Laura,  this  is  the  newest  style  of  collar,  and  all 
the  rage  just  now.” 

“I  can’t  help  that ; they  don’t  look  well  on 
you,”  said  Laura.  “Now  do  go  and  get  on 

another  before  the  carriage  comes,  to  please 

__  _ »» 

me. 

Up  stairs  went  Mr.  J.,  while  I sat  speechless 
with  surprise.  At  last  Laura  broke  the  silence. 

“I see,”  said  she,  “you  are  amazed  because 
William  is  changing  his  collar  to  please  me, 
isn’t  it  so  ?” 

“ It  is  ; and  I am  more  amazed  than  I can 
express.  .1  never  saw  a man  do  such  a thing 
before.” 

“ Well,  of  course,  I don’t  know  how  it  is  with 
you,  but  with  us  a man  is  just  as  much  bound 
to  please  his  wife  as  the  wife  to  please  her  hus- 
band. I wear  this  dress  because  William  ad- 
mires it,  then  why  shouldn't  he  defer  to  my 
taste?  The  obligation  is  certainly  mutual.” 

“Ah  yes!  that’s  all  very  well  in  Utopia,”  I 
sighed,  as  the  carriage  was  announced,  and  our 
conversation  ended. 

We  were  somewhat  later  than  we  had  in- 
tended to  be,  so  we  found  the  bridal  party  al- 
ready in  their  places  when  we  were  ushered 
into  the  rooms,  and  very  natural  they  looked 
too — not  unlike  the  bridal  parties  I had  seen 
often  before.  This  was  somewhat  surprising  at 
first,  but  afterward  I reflected  that  love  was 
more  or  less  Utopian  in  its  origin  and  charac- 
ter; and  I began  to  wonder  whether  most  newly 
married  pairs  did  not  aim  at  Utopia  on  their 
wedding-tours. 

“And  how  did  you  like  our  marriage  serv- 
ice?” questioned  Laura,  as  she  drew  me  to  a 
sofa  at  one  end  of  the  room. 

“To  tell  you  the  truth,  I missed  so  much  that  I 
am  accustomed  to  hear  that  I don't  think  I was 
particularly  pleased.  In  the  first  place/  the 
minister  omitted  entirely  the  promise  to  4 love, 
honor,  and  obey,’  on  the  wife’s  part;  and  in 
the  next,  he  said  nothing  at  all  of  the  husband’s 
duty  as  protector  and  guardian  of  his  wife,  or 
of  her  duty  as  regards  proper  deference  to  his 
will — absolutely  leaving  out  of  his  address  all 
the  things  that  are  most  indispensable,  as  well 
as  touching,  on  such  occasions.  Why,  I was 
astonished.” 

Laura  looked  amused  a9  she  replied : “ Ah, 
my  friend ! your  prejudices  will  not  let  you  un- 
derstand or  appreciate  these  things  yet.  Don’t 
you  know  that  in  Utopia  people  always  marry 
for  love  ? and,  therefore,  we  do  not  exact  at  the 
very  altar  a promise  to  love  each  other,  since  we 
know  that  the  sentiment  can  not  be  compelled 
by  any  form  of  words.  As  for  the  honoring 
and  obeying,  why  surely  true  love  always  hon- 
ors and  (better  than  obeying)  always  seeks  to 
please  its  object ; so  we  drop  the  obsolete  and 
useless  sentence  out  of  our  service.  Did  you 
not  observe  that  the  minister  (taking  for  grant- 
ed that  these  two  people  really  loved  each  oth- 
er as  they  should  do)  spoke  much  of  mutual 
effort  and  forbearance,  much  of  reciprocal  ten- 
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demess  and  courtesy,  addressing  husband  and 
wife  equally  ? Did  you  not  hear  him  say,  too, 
that  people  when  they  marry  ought  to  strive  to 
make  each  other  wiser  and  happier,  and  there- 
fore better,  all  the  time  ? and  could  any  more 
be  said  ? But  come,  I want  to  introduce  you 
to  some  of  our  friends  here,  so  we  must  not 
pursue  this  subject  at  present.” 

“Tell  me  first,”  I said,  detaining  her  as  she 
rose  from  her  seat,  “ who  are  these  young  peo- 
ple directly  in  front  flirting  so  desperately?” 

“Flirting!"  said  Laura,  beginning  to  laugh 
as  usual  at  my  words,  but  she  grew  grave  di- 
rectly as  she  continued:  “That  is  another  of 
your  educational  errors,  my  dear,  and  a very 
unfortunate  one,  let  me  tell  you.  There  can 
be  no  candid  and  profitable  intercourse  between 
young  men  and  young  wromen  if  it  is  liable  to 
such  a construction  as  the  one  you  have  just 
a&aded  to;  and  therefore,  as  we  regard  this 
same  companionship  not  only  as  a pleasure, 
but  also  as  a means  of  culture  for  both  parties, 
we  encourage  it  in  every  possible  way,  and 
particularly  by  never  commenting  upon  it.  You 
will  never  hear  any  of  our  young  people  say  that 
‘Mr.  So-and-so  has  been  very  devoted,’  or  that 
Miss  This  or  That  has  given  him  the  mitten;’ 
and  the  very  name  of flirt  is  unknown  to  them. 
A young  man  may  have,  and  should  have,  many 
female  friends  whom  he  admires  and  respects, 
without  of  necessity  being  in  love  with  any  of 
them ; and,  of  course,  a young  girl  has  the  same 
privilege.  What  more  natural  than  that  they 
should  enjoy  each  other’s  society?  and  what 
more  unfortunate  than  that  they  should  grow 
up  with  a mutual  distrust  of  each  other  ?” 

“ I am  reduced  to  ray  usual  answer,”  I ex- 
claimed. “ This  is  all  very  well  in  Utopia,  but 
it  would  not  answer — ” 

“Well,  then,  let  me  answer  for  both  of  you, 
that  supper  is  ready,  and  I would  like  some,” 
said  Mr.  Jenkins,  as  he  offered  an  arm  to  each, 
and  ended  our  conversation,  which  was  not  re- 
sumed daring  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

IIL 

The  next  day  Laura  proposed  that  we  should 
“do  a little  shopping,”  a custom,  by-the-way, 
which  is  in  no  wise  different  from  ours,  except 
that  every  thing  was  (as  it  ought  to  be  in  Uto- 
pia) enchantingly  cheap. 

“ How  is  it  ?”  I asked,  as  we  walked  home- 
ward, “ that  you  have  so  few  young  men  or 
boys  in  your  shops?  D6  you  prefer  female 
clerks  and  assistants  ?” 

“It  is  not  a question  of  preference,  but  of 
right,  since  we  give  to  females  all  these  less  ar- 
duous and  fatiguing  avocations  for  which  they 
are  so  abundantly  qualified,  and  employ  men 
iu  the  severer  labors  for  which  their  physiques 
so  plainly  indicate  that  nature  designed  them.” 

“ As  for  instance  ?” 

“Why,  scrubbing,  house-cleaning,  and  the 
like — all  that  requires  the  application  of  mere 
muscular  force  without  mind.  It  is  well  under- 
stood in  Utopia  that  a woman’s  organization  is 


too  delicate  and  susceptible  for  many  of  the 
employments  assigned  her  elsewhere;  so  we 
have  corrected  this  abuse  as  far  as  is  possible 
by  giving  such  employments  to  men. 

“Consequently  when  we  need  assistance  in 
very  laborious  tasks  we  send  for  a man ; and 
though  he  can  not  work  as  deftly  as  a woman 
can,  and  is  much  more  tiying  and  perverse,  that 
is  no  argument  whatever  against  his  employ- 
ment.” 

“But  in  our  country,”  I persisted,  “women 
object  to  being  waited  on  by  women  clerks.  I 
have  even  heard  my  friends  say  that  they  dis- 
liked to  enter  shops  where  only  females  were 
in  attendance.” 

Laura  looked  indignant,  somewhat  incredu- 
lous, as  she  said  : 

“ Such  a sentiment  is  too  unwomanly  for  ut- 
terance, certainly  too  much  so  for  belief.” 

“But  the  men  themselves—did  they  not  re- 
bel against  this  new  division  of  labor?  How 
is  it  possible  that  they  have  been  made  to  con- 
sent to  such  a revolution  ?” 

“Oh,  people  are  never  quite  unreasonable 
in  Utopia ; even  men  can  be  convinced  ;”  and 
so  saying,  Laura  rang  the  door-bell,  which  she 
had  quite  forgotten  to  do  before  in  the  interest 
of  our  discussion. 

We  had  to  ring  several  times  before  we  could 
gain  entrance,  however,  and  then  the  nurse 
opened  the  door,  exclaiming  as  she  did  so : 

“ Oh,  Mrs.  Jenkins ! such  an  accident ! The 
cook  has  fallen  down  the  cellar  stairs  and 
broken  her  arm,  and  the  dinner  all  to  be  cooked 
yet ; and  the  doctor  has  been  to  see  about  it, 
and  he  says  6he  had  better  be  taken  home  di- 
rectly ; and — dear  me,  I'm  all  out  of  breath !” 
which  she  must  certainly  have  been,  as  she  had 
not  stopped  to  take  any  since  the  beginning  of 
her  speech. 

Meanwhile  Laura  hastened  to  the  kitchen, 
from  whence  she  presently  returned  with  a 
more  cheering  report. 

The  cook  had  not  broken  her  arm,  only 
sprained  it,  but  she  was  suffering  so  much  pain 
that  she  begged  to  be  taken  home  at  once ; and 
accordingly  a carriage  was  called  and  she  was 
sent  thither  without  delay.  As  soon  as  this 
was  accomplished,  I asked  Laura  if  I could  not 
help  her  in  some  way,  adding : 

“ You  have  no  idea  how  capable  I am  in  the 
culinary  department,  my  dear,  so  have  no  scru- 
ples.” 

“ Help  me  ? in  what  ?”  she  questioned,  look- 
ing puzzled. 

“ Why,  in  preparing  the  dinner,  to  be  sure ; 
did  not  your  nurse  say  that  it  was  untouched  ? 
and  I know  Jane  is  too  inexperienced  to  attend 
to  it.” 

“And  so  you  fancied  that  cook’s  presence 
must  be  replaced  in  some  way?”  said  Laura, 
laughing.  “ Why,  do  you  know  that  I haven’t 
the  most  remote  intention  of  cooking  any  din- 
ner, or  letting  you  do  it  either?  No!  on  the 
contrary,  we  will  rest  from  our  fatigues  of  the 
morning — you  on  that  lounge,  I in  this  easy- 
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chair — and  by  so  doing  we  shall  feel  like  dressing 
and  entertaining  William  when  he  gets  home.” 

44  But  it  is  precisely  on  his  account  that  I 
volunteered  my  services,  Laura.  Won’t  he  be 
annoyed  if  he  finds  no  dinner  prepared  on  his 
return  ?” 

44  Certainly  not,”  she  replied,  coolly.  4 4 Why 
should  he  be  more  annoyed  than  we  are?  Of 
course,  this  accident  will  bear  more  heavily  on 
me  than  on  him,  and  consequently  he  ought  to 
take  it  amiably.” 

44  Well,”  was  my  only  comment,  44  this  is  cer- 
tainly an  extraordinary  country,  where  the  wives 
consider  their  own  comfort,  and  the  husbands 
cat  cold  dinners  and  are  expected  to  be  good- 
natured  notwithstanding.  It  makes  one  wish 
that  the  rest  of  the  world  was  like  Utopia.” 

Despite  all  that  Laura  had  said,  and  all  that 
I had  seen,  I was  decidedly  curious  to  know 
how  Mr.  Jenkins  would  conduct  himself  under 
the  circumstances ; and  I was  not  sorry  to  find 
that,  when  Laura  ran  to  meet  him  as  he  opened 
the  door,  she  had  left  the  door  of  the  library 
half  open,  so  I was  an  unobserved  spectator  of 
all  that  followed. 

44  You  are  earlier  than  usual,  William,  are 
you  not?” 

“Yes,  dear,  I believe  I am;  but  the  fact  is 
T was  uncommonly  hungry,  and  so  hastened  my 
steps.  Is  dinner  almost  ready  ?” 

“Poor  fellow!”  said  his  wife,  playfully,  “you 
are  doomed  to  a sad  disappointment  to-day” — 
and  in  a few  words  she  told  him  all  the  contre- 
temps of  the  day,  ending  with,  “But  you  need 
not  make  up  your  mind  to  starve,  after  all,  for 
there  is  plenty  of  cold  ham,  and,  with  bread 
and  butter  and  a cup  of  coffee,  I think  you  may 
contrive  to  satisfy  your  hunger.” 

“I  have  no  doubt  I shall  do  very  well,”  said 
Mr.  Jenkins,  pleasantly,  as  he  ran  up  stairs, 
while  Laura  returned  to  me  with  a triumphant 
smile,  which  I could  not  avoid  noticing  as  she 
inquired : 

44  Now,  my  dear  friend,  what  do  you  say  to 
Utopian  husbands  ?” 

“Why,  I can  only  wish  that  6ome  husbands 
I know  w'ould  take  pattern  by  them ; but  per- 
haps I should  not  judge  by  Mr.  Jenkins.  He 
may  be  an  uncommon  specimen ; now  isn’t  he, 
Laura?” 

44  No,”  she  said,  frankly ; 44 1 can  not  say  that 
he  is ; in  fact,  I know  he  is  not.  The  praise 
you  would  award  to  him  is  due  not  so  much  to 
the  man  as  to  the  system  under  which  he  has 
been  trained,  and  through  which  he  has  been 
taught  that  the  inevitable  mishaps  of  domestic 
life  are  not  necessarily  occasions  for  cold  looks 
and  harsh  words ; and  that  a woman  can  bet- 
ter bear  the  demolition  of  her  best  china  din- 
ner-set than  an  unsympathizing  reprimand  from 
her  husband  as  to  her  folly  in  keeping  Bridget. 
If  an  occasional  hitch  in  the  domestic  machin- 
ery warns  one  that  it  is  yet  far  from  perfection, 
how  contemptible  it  would  be  to  quarrel  with 
the  perplexed  engineer  of  the  fabric,  who  is 
doubtless  expending  all  her  care  on  the  com- 


fort of  the  ingrate  himself!  And  now  what  do 
you  say  to  dinner,  good  people  ?”  said  Laura. 

So  to  dinner  we  went.  The  repast  was  cer- 
tainly very  enjoyable,  after  all.  Mr.  Jeukins 
was  in  excellent  spirits,  and  entertained  us  with 
some  laughable  stories,  which  we  applauded 
warmly. 

After  our  return  to  the  parlor  he  read  to  us 
for  a while ; and  then,  as  it  was  the  last  even- 
ing of  my  visit,  and  I had  some  packing  to  do, 
Laura  and  I excused  ourselves,  and  she  went 
with  me  to  my  room. 

44 1 am  so  sorry  that  you  must  leave  us  in  the 
morning,”  said  she,  seating  herself  on  my  trunk 
when  every  thing  was  done.  44 1 don’t  see  why 
you  couldn’t  have  staid  longer.” 

44  Many  thanks,  dear  Laura,  for  your  kind- 
ness ; but  I can  not  delay  my  departure  anoth- 
er day.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  it  would  not  be 
wise  for  me  to  do  so  if  I could,  for  I should* 
grow  discontented  with  my  own  country  if  I re- 
mained too  long  in  yours;  and,  worse  than 
that,  it  is  even  possible  that  I might  wish  all 
our  husbands — ” 

44  Were  in  Utopia,”  suggested  Laura.  44  Well, 
then,  I won’t  urge  you  any  further,  but  say  ‘good- 
night’ at  once.” 

IV. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  parted,  with  many 
expressions  of  esteem  and  friendship,  and  a cord- 
ial invitation  from  Laura  and  Mr.  Jenkins  that 
I would  visit  them  soon  again. 

But  I have  not  complied  with  their  wishes, 
nor  do  I think,  much  as  I enjoyed  my  sojourn 
there,  that  I shall  ever  return  to  Utopia ; for — 
I might  os  well  confess  it — the  effect  even  of 
my  brief  stay  in  that  favored  land  was  to  make 
me  (at  least  so  my  husband  said)  “ very  unrea- 
sonable and  exacting.” 

One  word  more.  I have  become  very  toler- 
ant of  all  those  reformers,  as  they  are  too  oft- 
en derisively  called,  who  are  fighting,  with  too 
much  violence  and  too  little.grace,  perhaps,  in 
the  cause  of  progress,  on  the  side  of  liberality. 

I am,  as  I said  before,  tolerant  of  all  these, 
notwithstanding  that  I do  not  indorse  them 
fully  or  approve  their  manner  of  warfare ; be- 
cause I see  that  they  too  have  been  in  Utopia, 
and  that  they  are  striving  to  reproduce  even  a 
dim  outline  of  that  symmetry  and  beauty  which 
have  led  their  souls,  as  mine,  captive. 


A PUBLIC  BUILDING. 

FEW  of  its  owners  are  aware  how  stately  a 
structure  is  the  Capitol  Building  at  Wash- 
ington. Not  that  it  is  by  any  means  a perfect 
thing;  far  from  it — it  is  full  of  faults;  and 
though  it  seems  fitting  that  our  central  seat 
of  power  should  represent  our  riches  and  re- 
sources, still  there  is  a trace  of  something  bar- 
baric-to-day in  all  its  lavishly  squandered  splen- 
dor. Yet,  with  some  genius  of  their  own,  with 
the  models  of  all  the  ages  before  them,  and  with 
the  unlimited  treasure  of  the  whole  country  at 
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command  to  carry  out  their  ideas,  it  would  be 
strange  if  all  the  designers  employed  upon  it 
since  Washington  laid  its  first  corner-stone 
could  fail  to  give  it  that  portion  of  excellence 
with  which  one,  who  does  not  fret  soul  and 
body  apart  in  search  of  abstract  perfection,  can 
rest  well  pleased,  if  not  utterly  satisfied. 

Yet  whoever  may  find  much  to  blame  in  the 
body  of  the  building,  the  architects  have  their 
fall  meed  of  praise  in  the  loveliness  and  grand- 
eur of  the  dome.  It  is  something  unsurpassed ; 
it  springs  into  the  sky  as  lightly  as  a bubble — 
as  resplendently ; it  rests  there  as  easily  as  a 
doud ; it  seems,  as  it  Bhould,  to  be  only  a part 
of  its  airy  surroundings.  Art  could  do  no  more 
in  its  construction.  That  its  effect  is  sadly  im- 
paired by  the  bronze  colossus,  which,  instead  of 
merely  accentuating  it  as  a finial  would  do, 
crowds  it  down  to  earth,  is  no  fault  of  the 
dome  pure  and  simple. 

It  is  due  to  that  avarice  which  first  planted 
the  city  in  a swamp  that  the  Capitol  does  not 
rear  its  white  magnificence  on  some  hill  crown- 
ing a campagna  vast  as  Rome’s ; and  yet,  though 
erected  on  comparatively  low  ground,  go  where 
you  will,  for  miles  on  miles,  that  dome  haunts 
and  'follows  you ; now  as  you  see  it  from  the 
heights  of  Arlington — while  you  stand  in  the 
midst  of  the  acres  of  graves  there  and  picture 
the  terrible  moment  when  some  trumpet  shall 
call  all  this  army  of  ghosts  from  their  trenches 
—rising  like  a guardian  genius  still  overlooking 
these  white  head-stones  that  stretch  away  across 
the  rolling  land  on  every  side,  like  the  crests  of 
mighty  and  melancholy  waves;  now  as  you 
cease  treading  down  the  purple  hyacinths  in 
the  grass,  and  wandering  under  the  magnolia- 
trees,  and  between  the  breast-high  hedges  of 
fragrant  box  at  Mount  Vernon,  and,  turning 
the  bend  of  the  river  almost  twenty  miles 
away,  meet  its  great  shadow  resting  like  a film 
upon  the  air,  opening  slowly  on  the  gaze  like 
a vision,  with  its  phantom-like  length  of  lus- 
trous column  and  setting  of  wind-tossed  green- 
ery. When  you  behold  it  thus  remote  it  seems 
like  a dream  of  the  past — too  beautiful  a thing 
for  the  common  use  of  daily  life ; only  men  in 
sweeping  Grecian  raiment  and  phylactered  pur- 
ple should  move  slow  and  meditative  through  its 
halls— never  these  hurrying  black  beetles,  these 
rough  garments  and  rude  gestures  of  the  mod- 
ern generations.  It  is  possibly  for  some  such 
reason  that  in  the  beginning  the  Capitol  turned 
its  back  upon  the  town,  rather  than  because  the 
family  that  owned  the  land  in  front  set  too  high 
a price  upon  their  property  and  drove  purchas- 
ers to  lots  in  the  back-ground,  which,  after. all, 
is  perhaps  as  well,  as  otherwise  we  might  not 
have  the  long  vista  of  the  Avenue  closed  at  the 
end  by  these  walls  rising  on  their  grassy  ter- 
races, lifting  their  shining  colonnades  over  the 
tree-tops,  and  sending  the  dome  soaring  up- 
ward into  heaven. 

Mr.  Ruskin,  who  demands  that  the  architect- 
ure of  every  country  should  accommodate  it- 
self to  that  which  best  suits  the  damp  atmos- 


phere of  Britain  and  those  lands  washed  by 
the  fogs  of  northern  seas,  would  not  praise  the 
Capitol  too  warmly.  But  as  such  climates  need 
the  spires  and  pointed  arches  to  reach  aloft  and 
conduct  down  to  earth  what  sunshine  there  may 
be  found  scattered  in  the  upper  air,  so  the  fiat 
roof  and  recesses  of  shade  in  which  the  Egyp- 
tian and  Greek  found  shelter  from  fervent  heats 
are  particularly  adapted  to  the  climate  of  our 
seat  of  government,  whether  it  be  of  so  lofty  a 
character  as  the  other  or  not ; and  it  is  not  ex- 
actly unsuitable  that  a nationality  so  mingled 
as  ours,  so  far  from  being  settled  in  one  type, 
where  Saxon  and  Celt  and  Jew  and  African 
arc  equally  sovereign,  should  be  represented  in 
architecture  by  a mass  comprehending  almost 
every  order  under  the  sun. 

The  critical  aspect  which  the  outline  of  the 
edifice  presents  at  a single  glance  leans,  it 
must  be  admitted,  toward  a striking  coinci- 
dence. Thus  seen  its  proportions  are  more 
nearly  those  of  a spread-eagle  than  any  thing 
else.  If  the  architect  had  really  no  design  of 
glorifying  the  national  bird,  we  must  look  upon 
the  fact  of  his  having  done  so  as  a special  in- 
spiration— he  builded  better  than  he  knew — or 
else  as  an  irrepressible  outbreaking  of  the  na- 
tional character.  This,  however,  will  not  be 
so  palpable  a mischance  when  an  improvement 
still  hoped  for  shall,  in  less  burdensome  days, 
be  carried  to  completion,  and,  the  old  facade 
being  done  away  with,  the  main  front  shall  be 
brought  forward  into  the  prominence  which  is 
its  right ; by  which  means  the  central  portion 
will  not  seem  to  be  about  to  be  crushed  by  the 
dome  above ; the  present  wings,  instead  of 
seeming  separate  parts  of  a block,  will  secure 
a normal  connection  with  the  building,  and 
there  will  appear  to  be  some  original  unity  of 
design  about  th^  whole  disjointed  group  of 
porticoes  and  pillars.  There  will  nevertheless 
probably  always  remain  Crawford’s  statue  to 
crown  it  with  a blemish — not  that  the  idea  of 
Armed  Liberty  from  that  height  watching  over 
the  wide  nation  is  not  a glorious  one,  not  that 
the  statue  itself  is  not  the  most  ideally  beauti- 
ful thing  in  the  whole  conglomerate,  hut  being 
in  bronze,  and  elevated  on  the  dome  instead  of 
up6n-an  obelisk,  it  seems  always  to  be  weigh- 
ing down  its  supports ; at  too  great  a height  to 
be  seen  to  any  advantage,  and  serving  no  pur- 
pose but  that  of  putting  a period  with  its  black- 
ness to  all  the  soaring  of  the  snowy  dome,  like 
an  extinguisher  upon  a flame ; whereas,  as  it 
has  been  already  said,  were  this  colossus  of 
white  marble  it  would  lift  the  dome  with  it 
into  airier  heights,  and  would  seem  like  the 
very  apotheosis  of  Freedom. 

The  old  Capitol,  from  which  the  new  ^ings 
are  extended,  was  constructed  of  a sandstone 
from  Acquia  Creek,  which  is  painted  white — 
one  of  those  economical  artifices  which  are  ul- 
timately an  extravagance,  as  the  rains  attbet 
the  stone  badly,  and  it  is  constantly  requiring 
to  be  repainted.  The  extensions  are  of  marble, 
from  Massachusetts  and  Maryland,  of  shining 
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quality  and  particularly  choice  veining.  The 
columns  were  all  brought  from  their  place  of 
debarkation,  it  is  said,  after  an  exceedingly 
primitive  method  of  rolling  them  along  the 
ground  with  ropes ; this  being  complained  of 
at  the  time,  it  was  found  upon  experiment  that 
it  was  altogether  the  safest  way  of  transporting 
them,  as  only  those  broke  in  which  hidden  flaws 
made  it  desirable  that  if  they  were  going  to 
break  at  all  they  should  do  so  before  being  set 
in  their  final  places  under  the  superincumbent 
weight  of  architrave  and  entablature.  The 
dome,  which  was  originally  of  wood,  is  now  of 
cast  iron,  weighing  more  than  four  thousand  tons, 
or  eight  million  pounds ; one  can  scarcely  be- 
lieve the  enormous  figures  when  catching  the 
first  glimpse  of  that  light  and  airy  ease  with 
which  it  lifts  its  rich  decorations  into  the  sun- 
shine ; its  foundations,  however,  are  said  to  be 
adequate  to  a much  heavier  pressure.  The 
ascent  is  up  a winding  flight  of  Btairs  between 
the  outer  and  inner  shells,  and  is  a morning’s 
journey;  but  once  there  the  climber  hangs 
over  a landscape  that  lies  beneath,  broadening 
away  into  mellow  distances,  overswept  by  sail- 
ing cloud-shadows,  and  threaded  by  the  silver 
of  the  Potomac. 

It  is  within  the  old  Capitol  that  some  of 
our  earlier  statesmen  rivaled  one  another  in  the 
decorative  arts — Jefferson,  evincing  here  a good 
deal  of  architectural  taste  and  capacity  in  pil- 
lars carved  after  the  likeness  of  sheaves  of  our 
native  maize,  the  ears  and  blades  and  silk 
forming  the  capital,  the  clustered,  jointed  stems 
bound  together  for  the  shaft;  and  also  in  de- 
signs where  the  blossoms  and  foliation  of  the 
tobacco-plant  make  an  effect  as  exquisite  to  the 
full  as  that  of  the  old  acanthus  leaf ; and  John 
Quincy  Adams,  emulatory,  grouping  some  fig- 
ures in  an  allegorical  representation  on  a frieze. 
It*  was  the  arm  of  Justice  in  this  alto-relievo 
that  on  or  about  the  time  of  one  of  the  late 
Inauguration  Days  fell  and  broke  upon  the 
steps  of  the  ascent.  But  though  Mr.  Adams’s 
sculpture  may  not  be  the  most  affluent  in  merit, 
it  can  not  approach  the  poverty  of  that  which 
adorns  the  entrances  below — the  Ten-strike  of 
Columbus,  as  it  is  called,  and  all  its  at  once 
laughable  and  pitiable  companions — and  it  rises 
into  a lofty  altitude  of  art  beside  the  paint- 
ing which  disgraces  us  and  the  interior  of  the 
rotunda  together. 

Why  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  Building 
of  the  Republic  should  be  considered,  or  al- 
lowed to  be,  a rendezvous  where  every  one  who 
has  a daub  of  paint  or  a dab  of  plaster  to  ex- 
hibit may  hang  it  up  to  sight  is  an  inexplicable 
mystery.  Here  a miserable  cast  of  soma  block- 
head out  of  which  the  people  are  making  a 
temporary  idol ; there  the  colored  photograph 
of  some  equally  ephemeral  hero;  just  beyond 
apainting  in  which  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  is 
'^aiady  in  white  satin,  ddcollet^e,  gores,  and 
trail ; and  in  another  place  a mass  just  out  of 
its  mould,  in  which  a President  is  twice  mur- 
dered: it  is  like  the  selling  of  doves  in  the 


temple.  Meantime  the  walls  are  covered  with 
such  a meaningless  charivari  as  Powell’s  De 
Soto,  and  its  associates ; and  although  Trum- 
bull’s panels  are  valuable  as  the  contemporane- 
ous portraits  of  their  time,  the  others  have 
certainly  not  the  least  excuse  for  being.  High- 
er up  the  old  historical  reliefs  of  Causici  and 
Capellano  are  so  extraordinarly  ugly  as  plainly 
to  proclaim  the  fact  that  they  are  not  for  sale, 
and  thus  in  a measure  to  redeem  the  place  by 
showing  that  it  could  have  been  meant  for  no 
such  desecrating  frivolities ; and  you  can  forget 
them  each  and  every  one  when  you  lift  your 
eyes  up  the  vast  concave  and  see,  nearly  two 
hundred  feet  above  you,  a long  slant  sunbeam 
separate  the  blue  mist  always  brooding  there 
and  come  swimming  down  through  the  aerial 
depth.  This  distance  softens  a tawdry  fresco 
in  the  roof  of  the  Father  of  his  Country  sur- 
rounded by  the  fair  sisterhood  of  Peace  and 
Plenty,  like  a bevy  of  pretty  waiter  - girls,  at 
which  poor  fresco  many  poorer  jokes  are  flung ; 
and  beneath  it  there  is  a circle  of  other  sub- 
jects, each  interpreting  some  idea  of  the  Amer- 
ican dominion — in  one  compartment  of  which 
Neptune  is  taming  his  sea-horses  for  us,  and  in 
another  a bar-maid  with  a soda-water  bottle 
pretends  to  be  Electricity  and  a Leyden  jar. 
But  these  trifles  belong  to  the  generations  that 
are  gone,  and  we  are  not  responsible  for  them ; 
the  only  thing  to  be  regretted  is,  that  when  the 
British  began  their  vandalism  by  burning  our 
Capitol  they  did  not  do  their  work  more  ef- 
fectually, and  leave  us  a fair  field  for  fresh 
beginning. 

Behind  the  rotunda,  always  dusty,  dirty, 
thronged,  and  deafening  with  loud  reverbera- 
tions, is  a different  region,  a charmed  place,  to 
which  the  rabble  seldom  penetrate,  though  open 
to  one  as  to  another,  and  which  seems  as  if  it 
could  scarcely  belong  under  the  same  roof. 
When  leaving  the  vulgar  jostle  and  bustle  be- 
hind and  reaching  its  soothing  seclusion,  one  is 
reminded  of  those  dwellings  of  the  medieval 
Jews,  hovels  without,  and  entered  through 
reeking  alleys  and  up  dilapidated  stairways 
to  be  found  palaces  within.  This  place  is  the 
Congressional  Library,  and  it  is  a room  which 
is  three  halls  in  one,  or  rather  two  great  halls 
and  a transept,  where  the  soft  green  coloring 
just  pricked  out  with  gold  is  a blessing  to  the 
brain,  and  where  great  generous  windows  let 
the  tired  gaze  out  upon  wide  and  lovely  views. 
In  other  parts  of  the  building  there  are  the  li- 
braries of  the  two  legislative  bodies,  and,  far 
away  and  below,  the  Law  Library  overflows 
what  was  formerly  the  Supreme  Court  Room. 
But  here  the  more  general  scholar  finds  rare 
indulgence,  and  the  mere  dilettante  may  revel 
as,  in  a place  where  vastness  gives  the  mind 
delicious  freedom,  he  turns  over  books  of  price- 
less old  engravings,  over  volumes  of  natural 
history— of  the  trochilidae,  for  instance,  where 
the  real  humming-bird  seems  to  dart  through 
the  pages  with  all  his  jewels  upon  him.  In  a 
portion  of  this  library-room  hangs  the  mosaic 
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portrait  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  executed  for  the  nation 
at  the  command  of  a European  city  out  of  an 
infinite  number  of  atoms  and  at  a cost  of  infinite 
labor  and  skill. 

There  is  always  a sense  of  enchantment  about 
any  great  library,  where  the  mighty  dead  are 
bring  round  us,  where  we  command  them  and 
their  thoughts  long  after  their  bones  are  dust, 
and  where  a luxury  of  study  reigns ; but  when 
you  come  directly  from  the  echoing  rotunda  or 
from  the  pandemonium  of  the  Hall  of  Represent- 
atives into  the  silence  and  hush  of  this,  where 
not  a voice  resounds  and  the  very  chairs  are 
muffled  in  rubber,  you  question  if  every  thing 
is  not  fairly  spell-bound.  This  library,  with  its 
triple  height  of  galleries  and  alcoves,  enjoys,  it 
is  said,  the  pre-eminence  of  being  the  only  one 
that  is  fire-proof  in  the  world.  Books  in  them- 
selves are  scarcely  to  be  called  inflammable  ma- 
terial ; set  them  on  fire,  and  owing  to  the  want 
of  air  between  their  covers  they  will  smoulder 
and  go  out;  they  have  only  succeeded  in  burn- 
ing when  the  shelves  beneath  them  and  above 
them  afforded  kindling  and  sustenance  to  the 
fire.  In  the  present  instance,  the  shelves,  the 
supports,  the  fittings  throughout  are  of  iron, 
the  heavily  decorated  ceiling  and  the  rafters 
are  of  iron  under  a roof  of  copper,  and  what- 
ever moth  and  rust  may  do  to  corrupt  these 
treasures,  fire  at  least  is  powerless  over  them, 
and  so  far  as  that  agency  is  concerned  these  books 
are  imperishable ; and  it  is  certainly  pleasant  to 
think  that  they  are  fortified  against  a second 
hostile  attack  from  an  enemy,  not  by  casemates 
and  cannon,  but  by  a little  application  of  the 
science  which  they  teach,  and  though  he  may 
make  a loot  of  them,  his  torch  must  pale  inef- 
fectual fires  before  them. 

Passing  from  wing  to  wing  of  the  Capitol, 
since  its  extension,  affords  the  visitor  quite  a 
stroll.  The  passage  being  something  more  than 
the  eighth  of  a mile  in  length  there  is  always  a 
fresh  wind  blowing  through  it  and  slamming 
the  great  doors,  which  resound  with  multitu- 
dinous echoes.  One  finds  upon  the  way  a place 
known  as  the  Temple  of  the  Winds,  in  which 
the  miniature  model  of  an  ancient  temple  has 
been  set  bodily ; it  has  its  use  in  the  system  of 
ventilation,  but  with  a truly  national  largeness 
of  temperament  its  frequenters,  said  a witty 
guide,  use  it  for  a cuspidor.  Up  its  hollow 
depth  come  cold  draughts,  suggestive  of  shiv- 
ering oubliettes  and  dungeons  underneath ; but 
there  is  nothing  of  the  sort  beneath,  other  than 
that  great  gloomy  chamber  with  its  low  and 
heavily  vaulted  roof  and  gigantic  Egyptian  col- 
umns, in  the  central  crypt  of  which  it  was  first 
intended  to  entomb  the  remains  of  Washington, 
with  statues  of  his  generals  keeping  guard  in  a 
charmed  circle  around  him  ; and  farther  away 
the  quarter  where  the  burnished  engines  slide 
silently  to  and  fro  by  day  and  night,  sending 
volumes  of  air  over  leagues  of  hot  tubes  in  the 
winter-time  to  diffuse  a soft  warmth  every 
where;  and  in  the  summer  fanning  up  equal 
volumes  aver  great  blocks  of  ice,  distilling  cool- 


ness and  freshness  in  like  manner,  and  forming 
all  the  diablerie  to  be  found  in  the  place.  It 
is  in  this  same  substratum  of  the  Capitol  that 
the  marble-lined  baths,  luxurious  enough  for  a 
Roman,  are  situated.  Certainly  our  legislative 
work  ought  to  be  done  with  clean  hands,  for  no 
appliance,  no  delicacy,  no  delight  of  the  bath  is 
wanting ; foreign  soaps  and  essences  and  cos- 
metics and  perfumes,  damasks  soft  as  satin, 
and  attendants  deferential  as  slaves,  all  being 
supplied  to  our  lawgivers  without  money  and 
without  price.  And  this  facility  for  purification 
is  by  no  means  an  unwise  provision  at  the  pub- 
lic expense,  for  a glance  at  some  of  its  partici- 
pants is  sufficient  to  show  that  they  would  nev- 
er have  it  at  their  own. 

Reascending  from  this  excursion  into  the 
usually  unexplored  regions  of  the  building, 
leaving  behind  us  the  thousand  and  one  restau- 
rant-rooms, and  passing  onward  toward  the 
southern  wing,  we  traverse  the  old  Hall  of  Rep- 
resentatives, a fine  amphitheatre,  with  its  roof 
upheld  by  pillars  of  a polished  pudding-stone 
resembling  the  gray  scagliola.  It  has  been 
barbarously  treated  of  late,  being  always  un- 
clean, and  filled  with  the  litter  of  plaster  busts 
of  various  worthies  and  the  paintings  on  exhi- 
bition there.  What  relation  Rothermel’s  “Chris- 
tian Martyrs”  bears  to  public  affairs  and  states- 
manlike ideas  is  a problem  among  the  unknown 
quantities ; yet  there  it  hangs,  and  there  the 
plaster  busts  stare  and  smirk  at  one  another 
from  their  black  cambric  pedestals;  and  one 
imagines  that  the  fair  figure  of  History  there 
speeding  over  a winged  globe,  with  a dial  for 
her  chariot-wheel  (perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
design  for  a clock  in  the  world),  suspends  her 
pencil  and  gazes  contemptuously  below,  finding 
nothing  worthy  to  record.  Not  very  far  away 
are  Rogers’s  famous  bronze  doors,  pieces  of 
wonderful  workmanship  and  beauty,  but  illus- 
trating American  history  much  more  fully  than 
they  were  intended  to  do,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
feared  they  will  have  to  be  removed  into  some 
less  frequented  portion  of  the  building,  in  order 
to  prevent  their  being  carried  off  piecemeal  by 
curiosity-seekers,  otherwise  thieves ; the  trun- 
cheon on  which  one  of  the  prominent  figures  . 
ought  to  lean  having  been  feloniously  abstract- 
ed, together  with  the  chain  that  bound  the 
hands  of  another,  and  various  other  portions 
within  the  reach  and  the  ambition  of  small  pec- 
ulators. One  would  think  that  the  heroic  sto- 
ries wrought  here  in  the  bronze,  hieroglyphs  of 
all  our  history,  would  lift  every  beholder  above 
sacrilege;  and  even  if  unable  to  do  so,  that 
they  would  inspire  sufficient  pride  of  country  in 
every  citizen  to  let  monuments  of  art  such  as 
these  remain  un mutilated. 

We  come  now  to  the  grand  staircase  by 
which  we  ascend  to  the  gallery  of  the  new  Hall 
of  Representatives.  The  balustrades  of  this 
staircase  are  of  a gray  marble  from  the  quarries 
of  Tennessee,  so  beautiful  in  tint,  and  suscep-  * 
tible  of  so  brilliant  a polish,  that  it  is  amazing 
it  should  be  so  seldom  used  elsewhere,  TTiis 
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staircase  has  a massive  majesty  of  its  own,  as 
has  also  its  companion  of  the  Senate  Chamber. 
The  light  falls  fall  upon  it  and  shows  it  solid 
enough  to  endure  for  ages.  At  one  point  upon 
it  you  turn  and  look  upward  where  story  aft- 
er story  of  panel  and  pilaster  rises  light  and 
graceful,  though  emblazoned  with  florid  and  un- 
meaning ornament.  It  is  quite  stately  and  no- 
ble, and  seems  to  be  the  befitting  entrance  to 
these  halls  of  empire.  Upon  its  sides  may  be 
seen  Leutze’s  “ Westward,  Ho,”  below  which 
a smaller  piece  of  fresco-painting  affects  the 
beholder  more  pleasantly  than  the  canvas  of 
larger  pretensions  does. 

The  Hall  of  Representatives  is  a great  oblong 
chamber,  which,  although  very  lofty,  affords  you 
a contrary  impression,  owing  to  the  deep  cais- 
sons of  the  ceiling,  which,  being  planted  be- 
tween huge  pendants  of  gilding,  and  the  panes 
of  glass  being  stained  with  the  arms  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  give  a sense  of  low-browed  heavi- 
ness. An  untraveled  citizen  can  hardly  obtain 
a better  idea  of  the  vastness  of  his  country  than 
when  he  takes  his  place  in  the  galleries  of  this 
hall — entrance  to  which,  very  differently  from 
the  arrangements  of  the  English  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, he  finds  to  be  unrestricted — and,  look- 
ing down  at  the  mob  of  members,  recalls  to 
himself  all  that  they  represent,  and  fancies  that 
he  sees  at  one  glance  the  rock-bound  sea-coast 
of  New  England,  the  impassable  mountains  and 
wild  rivers  of  the  West,  the  savannas  of  the 
South.  The  room  is  very  elaborately  uphol- 
stered, and  the  desks  of  the  members  are  hand- 
some specimens  of  carving ; the  Speaker’s  desk 
is  a pile  of  white  marble  ; and  in  the  surround- 
ing walls  there  are  spaces,  now  filled  by  panels 
well  painted  in  imitation  of  satin  damask,  where 
at  some  future  time  historical  portraits  shall  be 
inserted,  while  corresponding  statues  shall  oc- 
cupy the  vacant  niches  in  the  galleries  above. 
The  scenes  usually  going  on  within  these  walls 
are  things  beggaring  all  description.  It  might 
easily  be  taken  for  the  inside  of  some  turbulent 
and  unruly  school  in  Brobdignag ; and  it  strikes 
one  as  rather  fortunate  that  the  school-boys  have 
no  windows  either  to  clean,  as  in  Dotheboys 
Ilall,  or  to  gaze  out  of,  the  room  being  entirely 
lighted,  or  unlighted,  from  above.  Here  a per- 
son sits  with  his  heels  on  his  desk ; there  one 
passes  through  on  his  way  from  one  committee- 
room  to  another  without  so  much  as  dreaming 
of  taking  his  cigar  from  his  mouth ; here  a j 
group  stroll  about  with  their  hats  on ; there  a 
little  child  of  one  of  the  members  plays  bopeep 
between  the  chairs ; in  another  spot  a cluster 
are  talking  together  animatedly  and  w ith  loud 
voices ; meantime  every  member  has  his  spit- 
toon and  uses  it,  or  else  his  neighbor’s,  though 
he  is  not  at  all  particular;  letter  - writers  are 
clapping  their  hands  for  the  runners  to  wait 
upon  them;  some  speech-making  legislator  is 
leaping  about  the  open  area  and  vociferating 
eloquent  periods  wdiich  nobody  hopes  to  hear, 
though  a score  pretend  to  listen ; the  pages  are 
skipping  along  the  aisles  or  tossing  coppers 


where  they  wait  for  orders ; the  hum  and  din 
rise  loud  and  perpetual ; the  Speaker  is  ham- 
mering; a dozen  members  at  once  are  calling 
upon  him  for  the  floor ; and  one  gentleman  is 
lying  stretched  out  upon  the  sumptuous  sofas, 
boots  and  all,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  well- ac- 
customed uproar  and  confusion  sleeping  the 
sleep  of  the  just.  In  whatever  proportion  indi- 
vidual members  may  be  oppressed  with  a sense 
of  their  responsibility,  it  is  impossible  to  gaze 
upon  this  drama  of  disturbance  and  not  won- 
der that  the  affairs  of  the  nation  do  not  become 
involved  in  an  inextricable  tangle.  ^ 

Very  different  is  the  scene  presented  by  the 
Senate  Chamber,  where  calm  dignity  sits  en- 
throned, and  where  business  really  seems  to  be 
done.  This  room,  in  the  opposite  wing,  is 
much  smaller  than  that  of  the  other  branch, 
yet  has  a gaudier  appearance,  being  tawdrily 
furnished  in  jarring  colors,  the  carpet  bright 
scarlet  and  yellow,  the  sofas  a dull  magenta 
tint,  which  is,  however,  a trifling  matter,  and 
w’hich,  as  it  may  by-and-by  so  easily  be  recti- 
fied, need  not  annoy  any  one  who  wishes  to 
listen  forgetfully  to  the  orotund  sentences  of 
deep-mouthed  Senators. 

The  lobby  of  the  Senate  is  at  present  much 
the  superior  of  the  Senate  Chamber  itself,  with 
its  lofty  groined  arches  covered  by  an  arabesque 
of  scrolls  and  floral  suggestions  in  decorative 
plaster-work ; and  the  committee-rooms  open- 
ing upon  it,  and  the  reception-room  for  the 
wives  and  friends  of  Senators,  rejoice  in  win- 
dows, each  of  which  seems  only  the  setting  to 
a lovely  picture.  There  are,  however,  other 
entrances  to  these  sacred  floors,  reserved  to  the 
members  of  Congress  themselves  and  to  their 
attaches,  few  of  whom,  it  may  be  doubted,  know 
half  how  beautiful  are  the  passages  through 
wdiich  they  daily  hasten.  Here,  for  instance, 
is  a staircase  of  bronze  and  brass,  which,  be- 
ing erected  in  a well  of  darkness,  is  seen  only 
when  some  occasion  lights  the  gas,  and  then 
only  imperfectly,  unless  the  visitor’s  pocket - 
match  comes  to  the  rescue ; yet  it  is  a wonder 
of  art,  its  balustrade  being  a lattice- work  of 
exquisitely  executed  fancies — the  forest-creat- 
ure plunging  between  the  boughs  with  his 
horns  bent  back  — naked  little  boys  at  play 
with  leaf  and  spray  — mother -birds  bringing 
food  to  their  fledgelings — a snake  twisting  up  a 
tree  to  protrude  his  fangs  into  a nest  over  which 
the  parent-birds  flutter  helplessly  — the  great 
shield  of  the  eagle  sealing  it  as  the  republic’s 
property.  This  staircase,  and  its  companion 
in  the  other  wing,  costing  severally  eighteen 
thousand  dollars,  and  not  to  be  valued  in  gold 
or  silver,  are  monuments  of  a nation’s  liberality 
of  which  wc  may  well  be  proud.  These  stair- 
cases lead  into  long  corridors  lined  on  either 
side  with  panels  painted  in  distemper , in  one 
place  after  the  Pompeiian  manner,  and  in  an- 
other merely  with  a Moresque  of  hanging  vines 
and  flowers,  which  enframe  representations  of 
nearly  the  whole  ornithology  of  the  United 
States.  Here  a bobolink  reminds  the  Carolina 
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me- fields  of  the  Berkshire  meadows;  there 
eetrlet  flamingoes  and  rose-colored  spoon-bills 
from  the  banks  of  the  Louisiana  bayous  give 
brotherly  greeting  to  robin-redbreast,  just  ready 
to  warble  a good -morrow  from  his  bold  and 
brilliant  throat.  Through  all  these  halls  there 
is  a breadth  and  loftiness  well  befitting  the  way 
to  an  empire's  council-chambers,  whose  pene- 
tralia they  seem  to  surround  and  fortify,  if  from 
no  other  approach,  yet  from  that  of  the  com- 
mon outside  air  and  light.  Into  theso  halls 
communicate  various  apartments,  committee- 
rooms,  flirtation-rooms,  whose  name  describes 
their  uses,  tlje  Speaker  s room,  post  and  tele- 
graph offices;  and  in  the  Senatorial  wing  the 
withdrawing -room,  commonly  known  as  the 
marble-room,  and  those  of  the  President  and 
Vice-President.  The  latter  is  the  only  one  ; 
with  any  look  of  comfort  about  it,  or  that  has 
an  appearance  as  if  designed  to  be  occupied  by 
gentlemen ; the  others  all  being  commonplace  j 
show-rooms  of  upholstery  goods,  or  else  seem-  ; 
ing  to  have  connection  with  some  museum  of  | 
fantastic  and  bizarre  decorations.  In  the  closet 
of  the  Vice-President's  room  hangs  a little  mir-  i 
ror  some  three  feet  by  eighteen  inches  in  ex- 
tent. In  our  early  days  there  was  question 
made  as  to  the  propriety  of  so  extravagant  a 
purchase  as  that ; a great  sheet  of  glass  now 
stretches  to  the  ceiling  in  this  room;  the  Speak- 
er's room  is  a quadruple  reduplication  of  mir- 
rors ; and  the  walls  of  the  marble  - room  are 
merely  immense  mirrors,  and  nothing  else,  set 
in  a wainscoting  of  the  gray  Tennessee  marble. 
Certainly,  if  our  legislators  want  to  play  Nar- 
cissus, they  have  every  aid  toward  developing 
a full-blown  genius  in  the  role ; or  is  all  this 
only  a fulfillment  of  the  anc  ient  adage  of  coming 
events  casting  their  shadows  before — a prophecy 
of  the  softening  influence  of  woman  when  the 
vexed  question  of  female  suffrage  and  women's 
rights  shall  be  answered  affirmatively — a provi- 
dential interposition  in  favor  of  back  hair? 

This  marble-room,  so-called,  is  considered  to 
be  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the  Capitol, 
for,  besides  its  looking-glasses,  the  roof  is  up- 
held by  two  rows  of  fluted  columns  in  white 
Carrara  marble,  which  the  mirrors  repeat  and 
repeat  down  vistas  of  infinite  beauty.  When 
the  soldiers  were  quartered  at  the  Capitol  the 
enormity  was  committed,  in  the  face  of  the  tre- 
mendous empty  vaults  and  cellarage  below,  of 
hanging  this  white  place  full  of  flit^es  of  ba- 
con, slices  of  which  our  hungry  sentinels  toasted  j 
on  their  jack-knives  at  roaring  fires  in  the  chim- 
ney-place. A beautifully  tesselated  marble  floor 
is  now  covered  with  what  was  possibly  left  over 
from  the  carpet  of  the  adjoining  Senate  Cham- 
ber, which  is  to  be  noted  as  economy,  though  it 
may  not  be  commended  as  taste — unless,  in- 
deed, the  aforesaid  flitches  of  bacon  discolored 
the  floor  too  deeply  for  cleansing. 

The  President’s  room,  a few  steps  beyond  the 
last  place  of  which  mention  has  been  made,  and 
into  which  the  Chief  Executive  comes  to  sign 
those  bills  hurriedly  passed  at  the  close  of  a ; 
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' session,  is  a collection  of  choice  fresco-work, 
j splendidly  executed  portraits  of  our  illustrious 
1 ancestry,  and  a slightly  improved  version  of  the 
j fresco  in  the  roof  of  the  rotunda,  where  the  Fa- 
| ther  of  his  Country  again  appeaVs  ringed  about 
by  bright  allegorical  damsels  ; and  although  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  is  very  finely  done,  es- 
1 pecially  the  portraits  of  Franklin,  Jefferson,  ami 
their  compeers,  yet  the  whole  effect  is  a confu- 
sion of  rich  color,  and  one  is  wearied  with  a sin 
■ gle  glance  by  the  quantity  which  reverses  the 
j old  rule  of  “nothing  too  much.”  That,  indeed, 
is  ahe  chief  defect  through  the  whole  vast  pile : 
its  designers  do  not  seem  to  have  known  how 
to  spend  their  unlimited  resources.  Even*  thing 
is  massive  and  stupendous  throughout  the  build- 
ing ; the  arched  carriage-ways  under  which  you 
drive  are  as  superbly  solid  as  the  pyramids : 
but,  not  content  with  that,  every  thing  is  gilded 
and  ornamented  and  painted  and  finished  be- 
yond the  last  point  of  endurance.  There  are 
but  few  really  good  paintings  on  all  the  square 
roods  of  the  walls,  and  there  are  some  that  arc 
atrocious ; an  equestrian  Washington  hangs 
over  the  landing  of  one  of  the  staircases,  a 
waking  nightmare ; and  Congress,  it  is  said, 
has  some  idea  of  giving  Powell  another  great 
place  to  lay  waste ; but  a portrait  in  the  apart- 
ment of  one  of  the  dignitaries,  and  the  copy  of 
a Murillo  in  that  of  another,  are  at  present  al- 
most the  only  things  of  merit  to  be  found.  How 
superb  the  great  stretches  of  the  walls  might  be 
if  Bierstadt  and  Church  should  spread  their 
splendid  colors  there  in  pictures  of  our  wil  l 
vast  scenery,  with  the  mountains  of  the  Yo 
Semite  and  the  rapids  of  Niagara,  does  not 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  our  purveyors  of 
public  taste,  who  throw  artay  our  treasure  on 
canvases  violating  every  law  of  perspective  and 
chromatics. 

As  we  descend  from  the  generous  galleries 
we  may  pass  perhaps  & spot  known  by  its  stain- 
ed rose-window,  an  innocent-looking  spot  with 
its  quiet  clerks,  and  with  no  appearance  of  being 
the  place  where  the  thousands  of  scissors,  pen- 
j knives,  egg -whisks,  cork-screws,  and  c urn- 
combs,  the  gallons  of  cologne  and  stronger 
waters,  the  boxes  of  lemons  and  hundred- 
weights of  sugar,  the  porte-monnaies  and  the 
kid  gloves,  are  drawn  under  the  modest  name 
of  stationery.  But  hurrying  onward  we  come 
— with  the  exception  of  that  w here  John  Quincy 
Adams  breathed  his  last — to  the  last  place  of 
special  interest  for  the  sight-seer.  This  is  the 
Supreme  Court  Room.  It  is  in  the  old  Capitol 
— an  amphitheatre  of  moderate  size  and  entire- 
ly faultless — the  one  perfectly  beautiful  room  of 
the  whole  assemblage.  Its  walls  aro  softly  tint- 
ed, and  between  the  flat  and  polished  pilasters 
of  scagliola  brackets  uphold  the  busts  of  the 
previous  Chief- Justices.  There  is  a gallery 
opposite  the  door,  supported  by  a screen  of 
noble  columns  like  those  in  tha  old  Hall  of  Rep- 
resentatives. In  front  of  these  columns  sit  the 
Justices  in  their  solemn  robes  of  office,  and  the 
lawyers  and  the  spectators  occupy  the  space  be- 
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fore  them.  The  room  is  famished  in  soft  yet 
sombre  colors,  and  the  wood- work  is  of  mahog- 
any so  old  and  dark  as  to  deserve  its  original 
name  of  Madeira-wood,  for  its  rich  wine-stains  ; 
there  is  nowhere  any  thing  glaring  or  dissonant, 
and  nothing  can  exceed  the  pleasure  of  the  place 
when  on  a chilly  day  the  great  chimneys,  at  ei- 
ther end  of  the  loggia  behind  the  Justices,  send 
out  the  cheerful  crackle  and  flitting  illumination 
of  their  broad  wood-fires.  It  is  perhaps  a dull 
and  stupid  case  which  makes  the  air  soporific, 
the  place  is  vacant  save  for  those  wdio  neces- 
sarily have  to  do  with  it,  and  if  one  or  more*of 
the  reverend  seigniors  be  not  asleep  they  simu- 
late admirably ; or  it  is  perhaps  a great  field- 
day,  there  is  a full  bench  of  gray,  sagacious 
heads,  beautiful  women  fill  their  appointed 
places  and  rustle  all  the  time  after  they  are 
in  them,  civilians  throng  upon  the  other  side, 
some  orator,  erect  and  stately  as  a field-marshal, 
deploys  the  battalions  of  his  words,  the  forces 
of  his  arguments,  and  every  name  of  political 
or  legal  note,  clustering  around  him  on  the  floor, 
listens  in  eager  silence.  There  is  Reverdy 
Johnson  with  his  head  of  the  Caesars ; Black, 
restless  as  fire ; the  venerable  Thomas  Ewing, 
who  looks  as  if  he  had  just  stepped  out  of  Plu- 
tarch ; Cushing,  in  some  intense  but  icy  reverie  ; 
Evarts,  polished  and  keen  the  blade  of  a ra- 


pier. And  we  do  not  forget  that  this  same 
room  where  now  congregate  the  intellects  of 
the  bar  is  the  arena1  where  formerly  contended 
those  who  have  gone  into  history ; and  the  mem- 
ories of  Webster  and  Calhoun,  Crittenden  and 
Clay,  like  gigantic  Caryatides,  are  holding  up 
the  roof  to-day.  And  as  we  leave  the  splendid 
building  on  its  hill  we  look  back  and  feci  that 
it  is  sacred  to  every  American  who  remembers 
that  under  its  second  corner-stone  reposes  the 
scroll  on  which  are  written  these  immortal 
words : 

“If,  therefore,  It  shall  be  hereafter  the  will  of  God 
that  this  structure  shall  fall  from  its  base,  that  its 
foundations  be  upturned,  and  this  deposit  be  brought 
to  the  eyes  of  men,  be  it  known,  that  on  this  day  the 
Union  of  the  United  States  of  America  stands  firm, 
that  their  Constitution  still  exists  unimpaired,  and 
with  all  its  original  usefulness  and  glory,  growing 
every  day  stronger  and  stronger  in  the  affections  of 
the  great  body  of  the  American  people,  and  attract- 
ing more  and  more  the  admiration  of  the  world.  And 
all  here  assembled,  whether  belonging  to  public  life 
or  to  private  life,  with  hearts  devoutly  thankful  to 
Almighty  God  for  the  preservation  of  the  liberty  and 
happiness  of  the  country,  unite  in  sincere  and  fervent 
prayers  that  this  deposit,  and  the  walls  and  arches, 
the  domes  and  towers,  the  columns  and  entablatures, 
now  to  be  erected  over  it,  may  endure  forever. 

“God  save  tue  United  States  or  America. 

“Daniel  Webster. 

'*  Secretary  of  State  of  Um  (Jolted  State*." 


A CHRISTIANS  CREED. 


I believe  in  dreams  of  duty 
Warning  where  they  canft  control, 
Fragments  of  the  glorious  beauty 
That  once  filled  th’  unfall’n  soul: 

In  the  godlike  wreck  of  nature 
Sin  did  in  the  sinner  leave. 

That  may  still  regain  the  stature 
It  hath  fall’n  from — I believe. 

I believe  in  human  kindness 
Large  amid  the  sons  of  men, 
Nobler  far  in  willing  blindness 
Than  in  censure’s  keenest  ken: 

In  the  gentleness  that  slowly 

Sanctions  what  would  others  grieve, 
In  the  trust  that,  deep  and  holy, 
Hopcth  all  things — I believe. 

I believe  in  self-denial, 

And  its  secret  throb  of  joy : 

In  the  love  that  lives  through  trial, 
Dying  not,  though  death  destroy : 
In  those  fond  and  full  believings 
That,  though  all  the  world  deceive, 
Will  not  let  its  dark  deceivings 
Wake  suspicion — I believe. 

I believe  in  man’s  affection. 

Tender,  true,  unselfish,  high, 
Infancy’s  almost  perfection, 

And  in  wojpnn’s  purity: 

In  his  lofty  soul-sustaining 
That  can  to  one  purpose  cleave, 

In  her  gentle  uncomplaining 
Peace  and  patience — I believe. 


I believe  in  self-devotion, 

The  long  sacrifice  of  years, 

Noblest  fruits  of  deep  emotion, 

Man’s  blood-shedding,  woman’s  tears; 
In  the  pure  prevailing  passion 
Human  hearts  by  God  conceive, 

And,  despite  the  world’s  cold  fashion, 
Live  and  die  for — I believe. 

I believe  in  human  weakness 
Trying  to  be  strong  and  true, 

Owning  in  impassion’d  meekness 
What  it  would,  but  could  not  do: 

In  its  consciousness  of  failing, 

Which  the  less  it  doth  perceive, 

Doth  the  more  leave  unavailing 
All  its  efforts — I believe. 

I believe  in  Love  renewing 
All  that  sin  hath  swept  away, 
Leav^like  its  work  pursuing 
Night  by  night  and  day  by  day : 

In  the  power  of  its  remoulding, 

In  the  grace  of  its  reprieve, 

In  the  glory  of  beholding 
Its  perfection — I believe. 

I believe  in  Love  Eternal 

Fixed  in  God’s  unchanging  will, 

That  beneath  the  deep  infernal 
Hath  a depth  that’s  deeper  still : 

In  its  patience,  its  endurance 
To  forbear,  and  to  retrieve, 

In  the  large  and  full  assurance 
Of  its  triumph — I believe. 
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Jfart 

I. 

HOPPLETON  was  astonished— John  has 
gone  away  to  teach ! 

44  People  lie  about  my  being  cross  with  you,1’ 
Issells,  the  peevish  tailor,  remarks  to  his  worn- 
out  wife  at  supper,  “ and  I may  be  put  out  a 
little  by  the  everlasting  bother  and  misfortune 
I have,  stitch,  stitch,  stitching  all  the  time, 
sick  or  well ; people  dissatisfied  with  their  fits, 
people  promising  and  not  paying,  and  you  sick 
all  the  time,  of  course ! as  if  1 did  not  have 
worry  enough  without  that;  but  just  look! 
Think  that  girl  didn't  have  some  good  cause 
for  leaving  ? And  he  in  the  pulpit  ou  Sundays 
preaching  away  his  miserable  stuff  about  love 
to  God  and  love  to  man!  Hypocrites,  the 
whole  of  them ! It's  the  detestable  cant  in  the 
world  that  is  the  cause  of  all  the  villainy  in  it ! 
Had  my  way,  I’d  sew  them  all  up,  preachers 
and  the  fools  that  listen  to  them,  in  sacks  and 
pitch  them  into  the  Atlantic." 

44  What  girl  ? I don’t  know  what  you  are 
talking  about !" 

44  What  girl  ? The  one  living  in  that  Preach- 
* er  Wall’s  family.  She's  gone  off  somewhere  to 
teach  school.  Cruel  to  her.  I have  no  more 
doubt  of  it  than  I have  of  my  own  existence. 
As  beautiful  and  patient-looking  a young  creat- 
ure as  I ever  saw  in  my  life.  And  there’s  that 
daughter  of  his — old  maid — comes  to  see  you 
so  much  when  you  are  sick,  with  her  flowers 
and  things — dare  say  she  could  tell  a story  if 
she  would.  ” 

Mr.  Josiah  Evers,  on  hearing  the  same  re- 
port, was  surprised. 

“ But  she  will  make  a splendid  teacher,"  was 
his  thought.  44  She  is  one  of  the  kind  that  do 
not  talk  much,  that  rules  by  the  eye  instead. 
She  can  make  them  love  and  respect  her.  If 
ever  a woman  succeeds  she  will;"  and  Mr. 
Evers  respected  her  that  much  the  more  than 
before.  An  excellent  teacher  himself,  he  could 
judge  of  qualification  in  others.  “It  shows, 
however,  that  she  is  as  poor  as  I supposed.  I 
am  sorry,  because  I was  almost  ready  to  marry 
her,"  he  added,  passing  his  right  hand  through 
his  hair,  and  lingering  with  the  fingers  thereof 
among  his  scant  whiskers.  But  here  Mr.  Jo- 
siah Evers’s  thoughts  took  an  indignant  direc- 
tion : 44  Why  don’t  these  people  pay  their  min- 
ister better  ?"  This  was  the  less  astonishing, 
however,  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Evers  had 
never  as  yet  contributed  a cent  toward  the 
salary  of  Mr.  Wall  himself. 

44 Gone  off  to  teach,  eh?"  Jack  Clemnr  re- 
marked, stirring  the  coals  in  the  forge,  while 
Lanny,  his  son,  worked  at  the  bellows.  44  Well, 
I’ve  no  objection.  Teaching  is  easy  work  to 
sweating  over  the  anvil,  I guess.  Hard  work 
is  the  best  thing  in  the  world,  especially  for 
young  people.  And  now,  Lanny,  I do  sin- 
cerely hope  yonll  be  able  to  go  to  your  own 
church  on  Sunday  nights,  instead  of  dressing 


up  and  going  to  Mr.  Wall’s  church  for  nothing 
else  on  earth  but  to  see  that  Miss  John,  and  to 
hear  her  sing.  Do  you  think  the  Lord  will 
ever  bless  you,  pretending  to  worship  him  that 
way?" 

Lanny  had  no  words  in  reply.  Since  that 
tap  upon  the  head  from  his  father’s  hammer, 
nothing  had  hurt  him  so  much  as  her  leaving. 

He  worked  on  mechanically,  but  the  world 
was,  for  the  time,  a wilderness  to  him. 

M ‘Clarke  bewailed  her  leaving  as  the  loss 
of  the  best  voice — next  to  his  own — in  the  choir. 

E*en  Anna  Burleson  came  over  to  Mr.  Wall’s 
to  try  and  persuade  her  out  of  the  notion. 

“Bug  is  bother  enough  for  me.  The  idea 
of  twenty  little  dirty-faced  things  to  take  care 
of,  treading  on  your  skirts,  pulling  at  your 
dress  with  their  sticky  hands ! I solemnly  de- 
clare," said  Miss  Anna,  with  perfect  sincerity,  i 
“I  would  rather  lie  down  on  the  spot  at  once 
and  die  and  be  buried  than  teach  school ! Don’t 
go,  John,  dear.  There  is  Bug  in  a perfect  stew 
about  it.  I didn't  know  the  little  ball  of  butter 
cared  any  thing  but  for  cake  before.  As  to 
Ned,  of  course  he  don’t  say  any  thing,  dear! 

I declare  I lay  awake  all  last  night  expecting 
to  hear  a pistol  go  off  in  his  room,  or  some- 
thing. We  love  you,  dear ; you  can’t  tell  how 
much.  We  hope — you  know — never  mind — ’’ 
and  Miss  Anna  colored  herself,  if  it  was  only 
as  the  reflection  of  John's  face.  Not  a day  but 
Miss  Anna  was  becoming  more  acid  in  view  of 
her  wrongs,  as  poor  Issells  in  view  of  his,  but 
there  was  a freshness  and  sweetness  about  John 
that  she  could  not  resist.  44  There’s  that  Louisi- 
ana Mills,"  Miss  Anna  continued.  44  Laay,  fat, 
good-for-nothing  thing.  If  that  father  of  hers 
would  make  her  lay  off  her  fine  dresses,  and 
cut  off  some  of  that  hair,  and  lock  up  a little 
of  that  jewelry,  and  go  far  away  from  home, 
where  she  would  have  to  get  up  early  and  eat 
corn-bread  and  molasses,  and  teach  forty  chil- 
dren all  day,  it  would  do  her  some  good." 

Perhaps  it  would.  But  if  her  own  father 
could  have  pursued  some  such  course  with  Miss 
Anna  herself— given  something  for  her  thoughts 
and  temper  to  grind  on  besides  herself,  it  might 
have  been  a blessing  to  her  also.  One  thing 
her  father  did  do,  of  which  no  one  else  save 
himself  and  his  pastor  were  ever  aware — that 
is,  call  upon  that  pastor  in  a quiet  way  just 
at  that  juncture,  and  beg  his  acceptance,  as 
an  addition  to  his  salary,  of  a very  round  sum 
of  money,  according,  at  least,  to  village  esti- 
mate. 

“Thank  you,  Mr.  Burleson — but  no,"  his 
pastor  had  said.  44 1 dare  say  I know,"  he  con- 
tinued, with  a smile,  44  the  cause  of  your  kind- 
ness. It  is  a delicate  matter.  It  is  not  be- 
cause she  imagines  herself  at  all  a burden.  She 
knows  she  is  not.  We  have  always  loved  her 
more  than  a daughter ; she  has  been  more  as- 
sistance to  us  than  most  daughters  ever  are. 

Gentle  as  she  looks,  amiable  as  she  is,  she  in- 
herits from  her  father  a singular  strength  of 
character,  a clearness  and  energy  of  purpose 
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one  would  not  imagine  in  a girl  so  young  and 
so  lovely.  Her  father  was  a — what  you  would 
call  a first-class  business-man.  I don’t  intend 
to  flatter,  but  you  remind  me  more  of  him  than 
any  man  I know.  I did  not  dream  she  had  so 
much  of  her  father  in  her,  for  she  is  the  image 
of  her  mother,  one  of  the  loveliest  of  women. 
No.  We  have  used  every  kind  of  persuasion 
with  her  in  vain.  Go  she  will,  if  only  to  give 
the  matter  a fair  trial.  She  seems  to  have  ar- 
ranged it  all  when  on  a visit  to  General  Likens ; 
did  not  let  us  know  until  it  was  all  a settled 
thing.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Burleson,”  said  the 
pastor,  in  his  frank,  impulsive  way,  “ I believe 
— at  least  Mrs.  Wall  thinks  so,  and  ladies  are 
wonderful  judges  in  such  matters — that  a mem- 
ber of  your  family  has  something  to  do  with  her 
leaving  ?” 

“ Ned  ?”  exclaimed  Mr.  Burleson,  with  equal 
frankness.  “I  only  wish  he  could  get  her!  I 
don’t  know  what  it  is,  there’s  some  screw  loose 
about  him — a sort  of  reckless,  heedless,  devil- 
may-care — a kind  of  scoffing — a lack  of  energy, 
of  purpose  in  life  ; I hardly  know  what.  There 
is  something  in  that  balk  he  made — I hardly 
know  what  else  to  call  it — in  religious  matters 
years  ago — you  remember  it — that  has  had  a 
singular  influence  on  him.” 

“Charles  tells  me,”  said  Mr.  Wall,  “it  is 
because  Edward  did  not  become  a minister  as 
he  first  intended.  You  know  how  intimate 
they  are.  I have  conversed  with  him — Ed- 
ward, I mean — several  times.  In  fact,  I wrote 
to  him  when  he  was  in  college.  His  religious 
condition  » a singular  one — a state  of  suspend- 
ed animation — almost  petrifaction.  I remem- 
ber a singular  remark  he  made  to  me  the  other 
day.  His  religious  knowledge  seemed  so  clear 
that  I mentioned  it  to  him — wondered  how% 
with  such  distinct  conceptions  of  Divine  truth, 
he  could  feel  so  little.  ‘ Your  looking  at  relig- 
ion,’ he  said,  ‘is  as  at  a landscape  in  all  the 
verdure,  and  leaf,  and  flower  of  summer ; while 
I look  on  the  same  landscape  under  its  winter 
aspect — no  grass,  or  leaf,  or  flower,  to  obstruct 
the  view — every  stone  on  the  ground,  every  twig 
and  bough  distinctly  visible  in  the  cold  clear 
air!*  It  made  me  shudder.  ‘All  winter,  only, 
with  me,’  he  said.  The  fact  is,”  continued  the 
pastor,  “if  a young  man  once  fully  resolves  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  with  such  a view  as  Edward 
had  of  the  supreme  dignity  and  grandeur  of  the 
work,  and  then  fails,  from  almost  any  cause,  to 
carry  out  bis  purpose,  he  is  singularly  unfitted 
thereby — pardon  me — for  being  any  thing  else. 
Unless  greed  of  money,  from  which  your  son  is 
free,  takes  its  place,  every  other  aim  seems  low, 
every  other  motive  powerless.  His  heart  is 
dead ! Only  for  the  time,  I hope!”  the  pastor 
added,  earnestly. 

“ He  never  talks  with  me  on  such  matters,” 
said  the  father.  “ I don’t  understand  him.  He 
has  mind  enough — more  than  I have,  for  that 
matter,  but  you  can’t  get  him  to  apply  it  steadi- 
ly in  any  direction.  He  has  heart  a-plenty ; 
yet  he  has,  or  affects  to  have,  a perfect  heart- 


lessness in  regard  to  every  thing.  He  distress- 
es me ! And  I fear  he  is  growing  worse  and 
worse.  I would  not  speak  of  it  to  any  one  but 
yourself— not  even  Mrs.  Burleson — but  I am 
constantly  in  dread  lest  he  should  take  to  drink- 
ing or  gambling.  I have  a vague  terror.  He 
is  so  uncertain  there  is  no  telling  any  day  what 
he  may  not  do !”  and  the  pastor  noticed  for  the 
first  time  in  the  clear,  somewhat  hard  face  of 
the  bank  president,  those  dark  lines  at  the  cor- 
ners of  the  eye,  the  lengthening  shadows  as  of 
a setting  sun,  the  hair-breadth  droop  at  the  cor- 
ners of  the  mouth  as  from  the  tasting  of  a bit- 
ter cup.  To  think  how'  one’s  hand  may  be  full 
of  gold,  and  the  heart — so  to  speak — at  the 
roots  of  the  arm,  full  of  wretchedness.  Mr. 
Burleson  was  the  richest  man  in  Hoppleton, 
but  there  were  happier  homes  in  Hoppleton  by 
far  than  his. 

“I  do  not  know  how  the  idea  has  crept  into 
my  mind,”  says  the  bank  president  at  last,  “but 
I have  taken  a singular  fancy  to  Miss  John. 
If  any  thing  could  have  influence  upon  Ned  I 
do  believe  it  would  be  some  such  woman  as  she 
seems — she  is  so  young— is  going  to  be.  Her 
solid  sense  would  be  dower  enough.  I would 
consent  to  such  a thing  with  all  my  heart.  I 
only  hope  he  may  succeed.  But  I dare  not  let  * 
him  know  it,  he  is  so  contrary  it  would  be  the 
very  way  to  prevent  it.  But  the  woman  that 
marries  Ned  will  have  to  take  her  chances  in 
regard  to  him.  He  may  be  all  she  could  wish 
— he  may  turn  out — Ah,  well,  we  will  talk 
of  something  else.” 

Mr.  Wall  had  been  on  the  point  of  saying 
something  of  his  own  happiness  in  hie  nephew. 

It  would  hardly  be  appropriate  just  nowr,  ho 
thinks,  and  only  says,  “ There  is  Charles,  now. 

I only  w ish  he  had  the  practical  sense,  in  world- 
ly things  at  least,  of  Edward.  We  shut  our 
candidates  for  the  ministry  up  in  a seminary  by 
themselves  for  years,  just  when  they  are  form- 
ing their  habits  for  life.  For  whole  years  they 
are  associated  only  with  their  professors  and 
themselves — monks  almost.  There  must  be 
terrible  error  in  our  system.  They  come  out 
too  often  enfeebled  for  life  in  health,  separated 
in  feeling  and  habits  from  the  people,  scholas- 
tic, deficient  in  common  - sense.  One  thing, 
however;  if  there  is  sound  piety  in  the  heart, 
and  fixed  purpose  to  live  for  God  and  man  in 
the  soul,  a young  man  will  in  the  end  adapt 
himself,  correct  himself—” 

“A  living  piety  at  heart,  a fixed  purpose  in 
life,”  interrupted  Mr.  Burleson — “exactly,  and 
I dare  say  your  nephew  has  it.  There  is  no- 
thing you  may  not  hope  for  him  in  the  future 
on  that  account.  But,  unfortunately,  piety  and 
purpose  are  just  what  Edward  lacks.  No  def- 
inite course  before  him  in  life — no  power  in  him 
to  impel  him  along  that  course,  even  if  he  had 
one.  ” 

However  that  might  be,  young  Burleson  found 
path  and  purpose  enough  to  arrive  from  Hopple- 
ton at  General  Likens’s  front  gate  early  one  Sat- 
urday afternoon  soon  thereafter. 
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“That  young  Burleson!”  whispered  Mrs. 
General  Likens s prophetic  soul  as  soon  as  she 
saw — she  was  knitting  upon  the  front  piazza — 
the  buggy  turn  into  view  up  the  road,  long  be- 
fore she  could  see  wdio  was  in  it.  “Just  as  I 
knew-^-exactly ! ” Mrs.  General  Likens  exclaim- 
ed to  herself,  as  that  gentleman  drew  up  at  the 
gate,  alighted,  fastened  his  horse,  and  entered. 
Mrs.  General  Likens  took  a fresh  needle  to  her 
knitting  and  looked  approvingly  upon  him  as 
he  approached.  She  was  glad  to  see  him  be- 
cause he  fulfilled  her  standing  prophecy,  and 
because  there  was  no  one  at  home  to  talk  to 
him  but  herself. 

“Don’t  be  afraid,  Mr.  Burleson,”  she  said, 
without  rising;  “walk  in.  Our  dog9  don’t 
bite.  We  had  one  in  Virginia  once — Tige  we 
called  him — bit  a stage  passenger,  and  the  Gen- 
eral he  killed  him.  How’s  all?” 

“I  had  some  business  in  the  neighborhood, 
Madam.  As  I had  to  pass  I thought  I would 
stop  a while,”  fibbed  Burleson,  after  due  salu- 
tations. “ The  General  is  well,  I hope  ?” 

Mrs.  General  Likens  scoffed  inwardly  at  the 
plea  of  business,  and  informs  the  anxious  ap- 
plicant that  the  General  is  not  well.  “Some 
trouble  in  the  chest,”  she  explains.  “It’s  only 
of  late.  The  General’s  hardly  ever  known  what 
you  may  cnll  a sick  day.  It  must  be  his  con- 
stant smokin’  injures  him.  The  doctor  said  so. 
He  tried  to  give  up  his  pipe.  ‘Pshaw — stuff!’ 
he  says  at  last.  ‘ Remedy’s  worse  than  the  dis- 
ease.’ An’  so  he’s  been  smokin',  if  possible, 
more’n  ever.” 

“ Is  he  at  home  this  afternoon  ?”  asks  Bnrle- 
son,  not  caring  the  millionth  part  of  a straw 
whether  he  is  or  not. 

“No,”  replies  the  wife,  perfectly  aware  of  it. 
“He  went  over  to  Araminty  Allen's — remem- 
ber you  met  her  when  you  were  here  last — wore 
a crimson  dress — soon  after  breakfast.  Ara- 
minty Is  there  alone  by  herself.  She  has  I 
don’t  know  how  many  black  ones,  and  always 
in  a snarl  with  them  about  something.  The 
General  has  to  go  over  almost  every  day  to 
fix  things  np.  He  has  a wonderful  faculty 
man’ging  hands,  because  he  don’t  say  much  to 
them — don’t  allow  them  to  say  much  to  him. 
But  Araminty  she  will  talk  to  them,  an’  they 
sarce  her.  I’m  mistaken  if  that  yellow  Phillis 
of  hers — her  cook  woman — didn’t  do  something 
more  than  sarce  her  last  night.  Araminty  was 
to  have  company  to-day — and  them’s  just  the 
very  times  cooks  pick  out  for  a fuss.  Any  how, 
a bov  rode  over  to  get  the  General  to  ride  over 
there  with  Miss  John  when  she  went — she  was 
to  spend  the  day  there.” 

“ That  reminds  me,”  said  Burleson.  “ How 
is  Miss  John  by  this  time?  Mr.  Wall’s  family 
will  be  asking  after  her  when  I return.” 

“Well,  1 1 can’t  entirely  say,”  replied  Mrs. 
General  Likens,  carefully  impressing  him  with 
the  idea  that  the  lady  inquired  after  was  in 
rather  a precarious  condition  than  otherwise. 
“ I can’t  say  I know  for  certain  that  she  uses 


snuff,”  continued  the  old  lady,  pausing  on  her 
needles  to  reflect;  “but  she  associates  with 
Araminty  a great  deal,  or,  rather,  Araminty 
associates  with  her  all  the  time,  an’  Araminty 
she  uses  snuff  constant.  Yes,  snuff  and  Amelia 
Ann,  an’  the  way  Mr.  Merkes  talked  about 
Amelia  Ann  at  the  funeral — you  heard  about 
it? — are  about  all  Araminty  Allen  lives  on. 
She’s  mighty  apt  to  have  got  in  the  habit — the 
snuff  I mean — with  her — mighty  apt ! People 
say  it  ruins  the  complexion — Araminty  is  sal- 
low enough,  goodness  knows — makes  a body 
histeriky  an’  cross.  They  tell  me  it  makes  the 
hair  come  out  by  handfuls,  spoils  the  teeth,  in- 
jures one’s  lungs.  Do  yon  know  whether  it  is 
so,  Mr.  Burleson  ?”  she  asks,  with  an  anxious 
face  but  a laughing  soul. 

Mr.  Burleson  does  not  know  the  exact  ef- 
fects. He  is  positively  certain  it  is,  however, 
a most  disgusting  habit  in  every  respect. 

“And  there’s  early  risin’,  too,”  continued 
Mrs.  General  Likens.  “/  always  had  to  get 
up  early,  I know,  when  I was  a girl — have  had 
it  to  do  ever  sence.  It  distresses  me  about 
Miss  John;  she  won’t  get  up  early,  do  all  I 
can.  I’ve  talked  an’  talked  an’  talked  to  her 
about  it,  but  she  won’t.  Get  all  sallow  sleepin' 
till  nigh  sun  up  ? of  coarse.”  And  the  old  lady 
seemed  really  distressed.  John  was  not  an 
ethereal  nymph;  like  every  other  merely  hu- 
man being  she  had  her  faults.  And  this  was 
one  of  them — she  did  not  rise  habitually  before 
the  dawn. 

“And  then  her  drawers!”  continued  Mrs. 
General  Likens ; “they  really  grieve  me.  I’m 
speaking  in  confidence  to  a friend  now,  you 
know ; of  course  you  won’t  mention  it  in  Hop- 
pleton,”  said  the  old  lady,  looking  at  her  guest 
while  she  knitted  evenly  on.  “ They  are  large 
enough,  I’m  sure,  and  she’s  got  plenty  of  them ; 
but  she  won’t  keep  them  in  what  I call  order, 
now.  A good  deal  at  sixes  and  sevens.  And 
she’s  as  neat  as  can  be  about  her  person,  too. 
It  must  be  Mrs.  Wall  was  such  an  invalid  all 
the  time.  Or  because  that  Miss  Laura  Wall 
is  so  extra  neat  in  all  her  ways — old  maids  al- 
ways are — she  kept  things  neat  after  her.  Ah 
lyell ! we  can’t  expect  perfection.  An’  she  isn’t 
fond  of  knittin*  nor  darnin'  nor  quiltin’!” 

Imperfection  again.  By  no  means  the  Rosa 
Matilda  of  romance — flesh  and  blood,  and  not 
at  all  faultless. 

“But  that  isn’t  to  compare  with  using  snuff, 
in  my  opinion.  Do  you  think  Mr.  Wall,  now 
— the  uncle,  I mean — would  object  if  they  knew 
it  ? You  see,”  the  old  lady  explains,  M it’s  true 
she  lives  in  our  house,  an*  we  think  the  world 
of  her ; but  whether  we  can  take  any  authority 
over  her  is  the  question.” 

Mrs.  General  Likens  must  have  been — in 
fact,  she  was — a terrible  lassie  in  her  teens. 
The  General  could  bear  witness  to  that  fact — 
a nice  time  he  had  of  it  during  his  courtship. 

“ Will  Miss  John  return  this  evening  ?”  Bur- 
leson asks  at  last,  with  some  affectation  of  in- 
difference. 
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44  Back  this  evening  ?'*  The  old  lady  panses 
in  her  knitting  to  weigh  the  probabilities. 
“Well,  maybe  so.  I didn't  ask  her.  Ara- 
minty  will  keep  her  if  she  can.” 

“And  how  does  she  succeed  in  teaching?” 
asks  Burleson  at  length,  not  by  any  means  as 
cheerful  as  when  he  entered  the  house. 

44  Ah ! what  could  one  expect  ?*’  replies  Mrs. 
General  Likens,  sorrowfully.  “I  gave  her  fair 
notice  before  she  came.  4 Child,'  says  1, 4 why, 
your  voice  ’ll  get  cracked  with  scolding,  an'  your 
eyes  ’ll  get  red  with  cryin’  o’  nights,  an’  your 
hands  ’ll  get  hard  with  slappin'.'  I told  her 
then  she’d  ruin  all  her  good  looks.  4 It  11  break 
you  so  in  one  session  you'll  be  an  old  maid  for 
the  rest  of  your  days,  child,  certain  sure,'  I 
said.  She  didn’t  believe  me;  perhaps,”  added 
the  old  lady,  with  ominous  emphasis,  “she  has 
learned  sence  whether  or  no  I was  right.  ” 

44  And  she  has  found  it  as  unpleasant  as  you 
described  ?”  asked  Burleson,  almost  as  misera- 
ble as  Mrs.  Likens  was  endeavoring  to  make 
him. 

“Why,  Mr.  Burleson  !”  exclaims  the  old  lady. 
“Of  course  you  know,  every  body  knows,  what 
teachin’  is  in  the  South.  Josiah  Evers — he  tried 
it  here  once,  poor  fellow — says  they  manage  it 
dif’rent  at  the  North  where  he  was  raised.  It's 
to  be  hoped  they  do ! If  you  please  the  chil- 
dren, that  is,  let  them  have  their  own  way  in 
school,  they’ll  all  run  over  you  torectly — won’t 
learn  a single  thing.  Their  parents  'll  say  it’s 
no  use  sending,  teacher  ain’t  worth  any  thing, 
an’  so  that  ’ll  break  up  your  school.  If  you  try 
to  make  the  children  mind — a thing  they  never 
began  to  do  at  home — an'  whip,  you’ll  have  to 
fight  to  see  which  is  the  strongest.  Suppose 
you  conquer  ? they'll  go  home,  tell  their  Pas 
and  Mas  you  almost  killed  them,  an'  that  'll 
break  up  your  school.  Even  if  none  of  that 
happens,  an'  you  slave  through  the  session 
worried  to  death  from  morning  till  night,  come 
to  collect  what  is  due  you,  it’s  about  the  hard- 
est work  you  ever  undertook  in  your  life.  School 
bills  and  minister’s  salary  is  about  the  very  last 
people  like  to  pay.  Even  if  you  are  the  best 
teacher  in  the  world  they  are  sure  to  get  tired 
of  you  by  the  end  o’  one  year  at  longest.  You 
know  how  it  is  in  this  country — people  like  to 
be  changin’  their  doctor,  an’  changin'  their 
preacher,  an'  changin'  their  teacher  all  the 
time.  I’ve  seen  enough  of  it  in  my  days,” 
says  Mrs.  General  Likens,  knitting  furiously  in 
her  earnestness — 44  preacher  has  a hard  enough 
time  of  it,  goodness  knows,  but  teacher’s  is  hard- 
est. I’d  rather  scrub  floors,  I’d  rather  maul 
rails,  I’d  rather  do  any  thing  in  this  world  for  a 
livin’  than  teach  school ! Never  knew  a teach- 
er yet  didn’t  hate  teachin’  l”  and  Mrs.  General 
Likens  only  told  the  honest  truth  of  that  sec- 
tion. It  was  largely  on  this  account  that  all 
her  friends  had  so  opposed  John  in  her  under- 
taking, nor  would  she  have  entered  upon  it  had 
there  been  any  other  possible  pursuit  open  be- 
fore her.  She  regarded  it  as  a martyrdom,  and 
deliberately  entered  upon  it  as  such. 


As  it  was,  his  hostess  succeeded  perfectly  in 
making  her  visitor  unhappy.  Was  Mrs.  Gen- 
eral Likens  really  so  profound  a tactitian  ? Did 
she  indeed  remember  that  pity  is  near  akin  to 
love  ? And  was  she  endeavoring  to  rouse  the 
first  feeling  iu  the  lover’s  bosom  to  its  deepest 
depth  that  his  love  might  be  quickened  ? Who 
knows  ? 

But  Mrs.  General  Likens  forgets  that  her 
guest  is  lawyer  in  embryo.  As  such,  taking 
up  a vague  idea  that  the  lady  of  the  house  is 
hostile  to  his  intentions  upon  her  fair  inmate, 
he  determines  by  a bold  move  to  win  her  over. 
Gradually  he  changes  the  conversation  from 
John  altogether.  He  compliments  her  npon 
the  pleasant  situation  of  the  farm,  upon  the  fat- 
ness of  the  cows  down  the  lane  ; he  envies  her 
her  bees ; he  alludes  to  the  unusual  excellence 
of  her  freestone  well  water,  declares  he  must 
really  take  a third  drink  out  of  the  nice  gourd : 
44  We  don’t  have  such  water  as  this  in  Hopple- 
ton,  Madam.”  But  no  impression  is  made; 
he  is  lawyer  enough  to  know  it.  He  glances 
desperately  around — 44 A noble  orchard,  Mad- 
am!” 

44  Only  tollable,”  is  the  cold  reply. 

Would  it  do  to  venture  on  her  yarn  ? 44 1 

wonder  if  it  will  be  possible,  Madam,  to  get  you 
to  sell  me  a few  hanks  of  that  yarn  ?”  he  asks, 
after  a while.  44 1 could  not  make  my  sister 
a more  acceptable  present;  she  has  searched 
all  the  stores  in  Hoppleton  in  vain — there  is 
none  worth  any  thing  to  be  had.  Is  it  possible 
you  spun  it  yourself?”  handling  the  same  ad- 
miringly. It  is  an  awful  falsehood.  His  sis- 
ter never  knit  a stocking  in  her  life — abhorred 
it  as  having  some  indefinable  connection  with 
gray  hairs,  spectacles,  and  a single  life.  He 
sees  that  he  has  touched  Mrs.  General  Likens 
a good  deal  more  than  she  shows,  for  she  is 
perfectly  aware  of  his  manoeuvres.  But  he  has 
not  struck  the  right  string  yet.  He  reflects  a 
moment.  Exactly ! he  has  it  at  last ! 

44  But  I stopped  on  purpose  to  speak  about 
one  thing  with  you,  Madam,”  he  says,  drawing 
a little  nearer,  throwing  truth  utterly  to  the 
winds,  and  speaking  seriously.  44 1 am  glad  no 
one  else  is  here,  and  I must  speak  before  we 
are  interrupted.  It  is  a delicate  matter,  Mad- 
am. I know- that  persons  gifted  in  that  way 
are  peculiarly  unwilling  even  to  be  justly  praised 
— shrink,  in  fact,  from  any  mention  of  the  thing. 
You  see,  Madam,  I am  well  acquainted  with  the 
editors  of  both  the  papers  in  Hoppleton,  and  I am 
anxious  the  world  should  know  something  of 
your  talent.  You  remember  that  basket,  Mad- 
am ? I wish  you  could  have  seen  us  gathered 
around  it  that  day  when  we  stopped  at  noon ! 
I dare  say  it  was  intended  for  Miss  John  alone. 
Knowing  your  delicacy  of  feeling  she  hesitated 
some  time  before  she  would  let  us  enjoy  the 
treat  with  her.  Will  you  permit  me  to  say  all 
I wish  in  the  matter  ? For  force  of  expression, 
for  beauty  of  language,  for  copiousness— espe- 
cially copiousness  ! — but  I am  afraid — ” 

Yes,  it  was  monomania.  The  shrewdest  old 
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lady  that  ever  lived — it  must  have  been  insan- 
ity, or  she  would  have  seen  through  it,  admira- 
bly well  as  the  unprincipled  young  lawyer  acted 
his  part.  As  it  was,  she  was  taken  as  a bird 
in  the  snore  of  the  fowler.  She  even  forgot  the 
existence  of  any  motive  to  prompt  him  thus  to 
flatter.  Yes — Walpole  was  right.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  discover  the  kind  of  coin  which 
will  buy  up  a person  body  and  soul ! Mrs.  Gen- 
eral Likens  had  this,  at  least,  in  common  with 
Homer  and  Milton — she  too  was  blind. 

“ But,  if  it  is  not  a secret  of  your  wonderful 
gift,'’  said  Burleson,  at  last,  after  hearing  the 
much  she  had  to  say,  after  listening  to  several 
poems  of  her  writing,  with,  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  the  most  painful  attention,  “ how  do 
you  manage,  my  dear  Madam,  to  compose  ? I 
don’t  understand — ” 

“ Blank  verse,  you  mean  ?”  asked  his  host- 
ess, unhinged  additionally  in  mind  by  exce:& 
of  delight,  and  whose  whole  heart  was  open  to 
the  tempter.  “Why,  I take  a quire  of  fools- 
cap— foolscap  for  blank  verse  always — begin  at 
the  top  of  the  page,  and  write  straight  on  till 
my  fingers  get  too  tired,  or  till  the  General  just 
up  an’  insists  on  my  cornin’  to  bed.  You  see  I 
only  write  at  night.” 

“And  how  about  the  rhyme?” 

“I  take  letter-paper  to  that.  You  would 
think  to  find  words  to  rhyme  together  would 
make  hard  work.  But  it  don't.  Besides,  in 
finding  the  word  to  rhyme,  it  brings  its  own 
idea  with  it,  and  so  helps  amazin’ly.  Here’s 
this  poem  I’ve  just  read  to  you  about  that  Ish- 
mael  Spang's  to-do  up  here  at  our  church.  I 
took  this  quire  of  letter-paper  that  night,  set 
down  after  the  General  was  in  bed,  dipped  my 
pen  in  the  ink,  an’  wro<£,  without  stoppin’  a 
moment  to  think,  this  first  line ; 

“ • For  pious  folks  to  light  an*  quarrel*— 

Now  for  something  to  rhyme  to  quarrel.  Here’s 
the  way  I always  do : begin  at  the  first  of  the 
alphabet  an’  run  down — borral,  corral,  dorral, 
tonal,  gorral,horral,  jorral,  korral,  moral — Stop, 
I says,  moral  ? Let  me  see ; yes,  an’  immoral ; 
that  rhymes  pat.  Now  see  how  the  rhymin' 
word  brings  its  own  idea  with  it.  Immoral ! 
yes: 

“‘For  pious  folks  to  light  an*  quarrel, 

It  is  exceedin’ly  immoral.* 

See?” 

Burleson  nods  his  head  in  dumb  assent.  He 
does  not  dare  to  raise  bis  eyas  or  open  his  lips. 

“Now  next,”  continues  the  beloved  of  the 
Muses,  with  almost  Sapphic  frenzy,  “I  write 
down  this  next  line  without  stopping  a minute 
to  think  what  is  to  come  after  it — rises  like  wa- 
ter in  a well : 

“‘With  staff  tie  has  to  guide  his  tread’— 

What  is  to  rhyme  to  tread  ? When  I wrote  it 
I had  no  more  notion  than  you  have  this  min- 
ute. It  comes  to  me!”  adds  the  pythoness, 
touching  her  finger  to  her  brow  with  awful 
meaning.  “Tread?  tread?  Now  you’d  sup- 


pose I’d  begin  at  top  of  the  alphabet  as  I did 
before — bred,  cred,  dred,  and  so  on  down.  No ; 
you  see  I must  have  variety.  It’s  that  gives  a 
sparkle  like  to  poetry.  I’ll  tell  you : every 
other  time  I begin  at  the  bottom  of  the  alphabet 
an’  go  up.  Now  here  I’ve  got  to  find  a rhyme 
to  Tread.  Tread?  Lem  me  sec — zed,  yed,  wed, 
ved,  ted,  sted — sted  ? Ah  yes ! there  it  is — in- 
stead, instead ! An’  see  how  the  word  brings 
its  own  help  with  it — its  own  particular  idea — 
an’  I write  it  under  the  other  in  a flash.  Then 
both  lines  read : 

“ ‘With  staff  he  has  to  guide  his  tread  ^ 

Each  knocks  his  neighbor  down  Instead.' 

See?” 

In  the  fullness  of  her  soul  there  is  no  imag- 
ining when  the  poetess  will  stop.  Burleson  has 
already  made  repeated  efforts  to  this  end : they 
were  but  straws  tossed  instantly  aside  in  the 
rush  of  the  waters  of  Helicon.  Like  the  ma- 
gician in  the  story,  ho  has  raised  the  demon — 
how  to  lay  it  is  altogether  beyond  his  might. 
He  19  becoming  alarmed.  The  exertion  is  be- 
yond his  strength.  Glad  sounds  to  his  ear — 
the  wheels  of  a vehicle  approaching!  Mrs. 
General  Likens  hears  them  too.  Instantly  the 
poetic  fire  pales  on  her  brow,  stem  common- 
sense  is  about  to  resume  its  inexorable  sway. 

“ I see  we  are  goin’  to  be  interrupted,”  she 
says,  with  profoundest  regret,  as  she  gathers 
the  precious  MS.  together.  “ It’s  always  so ! 
Never  mind — we’ve  had  a few  pleasant  minutes 
any  how” — two  hours  nearly  by  Burleson’s  watch. 
“We  won’t  let  you  off  till  Monday  any  way. 
I’ve  got  ever  so  many  pieces  are  entirely  suita- 
ble for  the  Sabbath.  I’ll  read  them  all  to  you 
some  time  to-morrow!” 

“If  you  do  it  will  be  because  my  horse 
founders  to-night,  or  whirlwinds  wreck  my  bug- 
gy,” thinks  Burleson,  while  he  utters  only  his 
ardent  thanks,  and,  as  Mrs.  General  Likens 
proceeds  to  replace  her  treasures  in  the  dark 
closet  under  the  stairs,  Burleson  stands  in  the 
doorway  of  the  piazza  to  greet  the  arrival.  The 
General  assists  his  fair  passenger  from  out  the 
Jersey  wagon.  There  is  no  step,  and  the  Gen- 
eral has  almost  to  take  her  out  in  his  sturdy 
arms.  Burleson  hastens  to  his  aid.  It  is  many 
weeks  since  he  has  seen  her ; he  wonders.  The 
young  lady  takes  off  her  snn-bonpet  as  she  en- 
ters the  gate.  Lawyer  as  he  is,  he  can  not 
conceal  Iris  astonishment  at  the  change  wrought 
in  her  even  during  that  short  time.  She  is 
dressed  somewhat  more  plainly  than  he  has 
ever  seen  her  before.  But  her  face,  her  whole 
person,  in  fact — Burleson  forgets  that  she  was 
when  he  last  saw  her  just  at  the  critical  turning- 
point  from  girlhood  to  maidenhood.  She  is 
now  a lovely  woman,  the  loveliest  he  has  ever 
seen.  Her  life  for  the  last  few  weeks  has 
brought  determination  to  her  lip  and  purpose 
to  her  eye.  There  is  a deeper  flush  of  health 
upon  her  cheek,  more  ease  and  grace  in  her 
step.  Burleson  forgets  that  Mrs.  General  Li- 
kens has  hurried  away  her  papers  and  has  re- 
turned expressly  to  watch  how  he  will  note  the 
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change  in  her  charge.  The  old  lady  feels  am- 
ply repaid  for  her  deception  practiced  upon  him 
as  she  observes  the  expression  of  hU  face. 

But  Miss  John  does  not  color  at  all  a9  much 
as  that  lady  expected  when  she  recognizes 
Burleson.  Mrs.  General  Likens  understands 
the  female  heart  as  much  as  any  one  can  under- 
stand that  complex  mystery,  and  she  is  per- 
plexed at  John’s  whole  manner,  so  calm,  so 
self-possessed  toward  her  “ Hoppleton  beau,”  as 
Mrs.  General  Likens  designated  him  to  herself, 
and  to  a great  many  besides  in  the  neighbor- 
hood! John  is  truly  glad  to  see  him.  Seems 
too  much  so,  frankly  and  unaffectedly,  Burleson 
fears,  for  any  other  and  deeper  feeling.  Yes, 
she  is  glad  to  see  him,  sits  down  immediately, 
bonnet  in  hand,  and  questions  him  about  Mr. 
Wall’s  family,  about  Bug  and  Anna  and  all  the 
rest.  Her  clear,  guileless  eyes  are  never  avert- 
ed, there  is  no  confusion,  no  little  tremor  of 
manner,  not  the  least,  or  only  the  least,  hurry 
or  nervousness.  Mrs.  General  Likens  is  Burle- 
son’s devoted  friend  and  ally,  and  she  dobs  not 
like  it,  is  almost  angry  with  John. 

The  General  returns  from  the  stable  soon,  is 
glad  to  see  Burleson,  adds  his  entreaties  to 
those  of  his  wife — and  of  John,  too — Burleson 
does  not  like  that  at  all — that  he  will  remain 
all  night.  Burleson  has  come  all  the  way  from 
Hoppleton  for  that  sole  and  express  purpose, 
and,  therefore,  he  requires  a great  deal  more 
persuasion.  He  consents  at  last. 

Supper  arrives  in  due  time,  family  prayers 
afterward.  At  this  last  the  General  asks  Burle- 
son to  lead  in  prayer — the  General  invariably 
reads  the  Bible  at  family  worship  himself,  it  is 
his  inalienable  prerogative  as  the  patriarch  of 
the  household,  whoever  else  may  be  there. 
Burleson  declines. 

“ Not  a religious  man  ?”  asks  the  General, 
gravely.  Burleson  is  compelled  to  reply  in  the 
negative.  “ I am  truly  sorry  to  know  it,”  says 
the  General,  in  slow,  serious  tones,  and  himself 
leads  in  prayer,  in  the  course  of  which  he  makes 
special  supplication  for  his  young  guest.  * 

“You  notice?  I don’t  like  it,  child,”  says 
his  wife  to  John,  whom  she  accompanies  to  her 
chamber  at  the  hour  of  retirement.  The  two 
hours  between  supper  and  bed  having  been  ut- 
terly wasted — in  Burleson’s  opinion — in  such 
conversation  with  John  as  the  presence  of  the 
old  people  allowed.  “ The  General  is  changin’, 
getting  so  much  more  serious  like,  just  the  way 
James  did  before  he  died!”  She  had  come 
into  the  room  with  John  to  say  something  for 
Burleson,  but  this  new  and  painful  idea  has 
taken  possession  of  her.  “That  dreadful  chest 
complaint,  child.  The  Lord  forbid ! You  must 
pray  for  us,  child,  it  would  kill  me — dead,”  and 
she  kisses  John  on  the  cheek,  and  goes  down 
stairs  with  a slow,  heavy  step. 

She  is  as  cheerful  as  ever  the  next  morning 
at  breakfast.  It  is  one  of  John’s  special  Sab- 
bath mornings ; bright  and  clear  as  if  Nature, 
too,  remembered  the  event  it  commemorated 
and  smiled  with  gladness  in  the  recollection. 


And  John  looks  lovelier  than  the  day  before. 
In  fact,  she  always  does  on  Sabbath.  And  it 
is  not  in  the  Sabbath  toilet  either.  Nothing 
can  be  plainer  than  that.  Jt  is  the  subdued 
gladness  of  eye  and  lip,  the  softened  modula- 
tion of  tone  and  motion,  the  repose  of  manner 
of  a soul  enjoying  the  holy  rest.  The  very 
trials  of  her  new  occupation — and  they  have 
been  very  near  as  dark  as  Mrs.  General  Likens 
painted  them — have  only  brought  her  piety  into 
more  active  exercise.  She  has  been  driven 
only  so  much  the  nearer  to  her  Saviour,  and  is 
grateful,  unconsciously  though  it  be,  for  all  that 
has  driven  her  there.  And  who  does  not  know 
that  all  intimate  friends  come  to  resemble  each 
other,  and  in  proportion  to  their  intimacy  ? Her 
entire  religion  being  simply  a personal  friend- 
ship with  One — if  Mr.  Josiah  Evers  can  excuse 
Jjer — whom  she  regards  as  her  wisest,  ablest, 
nearest,  dearest  friend ! 

To  Burleson  it  is  Sunday ; exactly  that  much 
— no  more.  He  drives  John  to  church  in  his 
buggy-  He  has  been  treasuring  up  his  inter- 
view with  their  hostess ; he  details  it  to  John 
with  glee.  It  is  not  in  human  nature  not  to 
be  amused ; but  Mrs.  General  Likens  is  their 
friend,  of  whose  unsuspecting  hospitality  he  is 
freely  partaking.  It  was  a deception,  too,  he 
had  practiced  upon  her,  which  has  to  John  an 
unpleasant  aspect.  If  her  companion  is  so  adroit 
and  prompt  in  this,  may  he  not  be  as  prompt, 
as  adroit,  as  successful,  too,  in  other  decep- 
tions— many  other  deceptions  in  other  matters 
— any  other — all  other,  when  an  end  is  to  be 
gained  ? All  this  she  feels  rather  than  actual- 
ly thinks,  and  he  seems  so  utterly  destitute  of 
suspicion  that  he  has  done  any  thing  to  which 
the  least  objection  cot  be  made.  Is  it  the  Sab- 
bath atmosphere  around  dhd  within  her  which 
causes  his  conversation  in  some  way  to  jar  a 
little  on  her  ear  ? She  is  no  ascetic  Puritan — 
no  sourness  in  her  simple  piety;  she  does  not 
stop  to  reason  much  on  the  matter  as  she  rides 
and  listens,  but  she  does  not  feel  with  him. 

And,  on  the  return  ride,  she  can  not  but  agree 
that  Mr.  Merkes  is  open  to  severe  criticism. 
She  can  not  refrain  from  langhing  at  Burleson’s 
criticisms.  But  Mr.  Merkes  is  a preacher  of 
the  Gospel,  too;  it  was  the  worship  of  God  he 
was  conducting;  it  is  the  Sabbath  afternoon 
through  whose  lengthening  shades  they  are 
driving  home.  Burleson  is  a frank  and  hand- 
some and  genial  gentleman  as  ever  lady  desired 
to  see.  He  has  driven,  as  she  well  knows,  all 
the  way  from  Hoppleton  to  enjoy  her  society  a 
few  hours  to-day ; a companion  more  talented, 
brilliant  in  conversation — so  handsome,  too — 
she  has  never  known.  Nor  any  stain  upon 
his  character — and  yet?  What  is  his  lack? 
Something  very  great,  but  what?  And  the 
very  trees  through  which  they  ride  not  more 
indifferent  to,  absolutely  unconscious  of,  those 
things  which  interest  her  most.  No  deception 
in  him  here;  he  seems  unaware  of  the  exist- 
ence, even,  of  all  things  or  persons  except  those 
in  grasp  or  sight  or  hearing!  Unconsciously 
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she  is  losing  interest  in  him  as  she  knows  him 
better,  and  he  is  sensible  of  this.  Yet  it  has  ef- 
fect the  reverse  of  offending  him . It  wakens  in 
him  a sense  vague  yet  bitter  of  something  wrong, 
rather  of  some  great  lack  in  himself,  accom- 
panied by  increased  sense  of  her  elevation  above 
him,  substantial  value  over  him,  with  ever  deep- 
ening love  for  her  from  that  very  account.  His 
love  for  her  begets,  too,  a strange  contempt  for 
himself.  Both  emotions  on  the  increase,  be- 
coming only  the  more  reckless  as  they  grow. 

44  Reckless !”  His  father  is  repeating  it  to 
himself  that  very  hour  seated  by  himself,  relig- 
ions paper  lying  unread  on  his  knee,  as  he  thinks 
it  over,  his  head  in  his  bosom.  44  Yes,  reckless 
—I  know  of  no  other  word — and  it  lies  in  the 
heart;  more  so  than  when  he  came  home; 
more  so  every  day.  No  purpose,  no  conception 
of  a purpose  in  life ! Even  Nan,  here,  has — 
poor  thing! — a set  purpose  in  life : to  get  mar- 
ried. Even  if  it  was  money  only,  or  distinction 
at  the  bar.  I would  be  willing,  even,  to  see 
him  go  into  politics— dirty  puddle ! He  might, 
at  least,  have  the  purpose  of  gratifying  his  mo- 
ther and  myself!” 

And  the  banker  puzzles  painfully  over  the 
matter,  as  the  most  complex  by  far  of  all  the 
business  affairs  which  have  ever  come  before 
him  as  yet. 

IL 

Hoppleton  remarks  one  day : 4 4 So  that  young 
Mr.  Wall  has  got  back  from  the  city.” 

440h  yes,  of  course!”  poor  Issells  growls  to 
his  wife  in  comment  thereon,  as  he  disrobes 
himself  for  bed.  “Common  people  like  me 
must  stay  at  home  and  slave.  No  visiting  about 
among  cities  for  them.  Of  course ! Working 
their  fingers  to  the  bone,  hardly  making  a mis- 
erable living  at  that.  Bat  preachers?  Of 
course!  They  are  the  lords  of  the  land,  ten- 
dollar-a-yard  broadcloth,  traveling  to  cities, 
eat  fine  dinners,  get  tremendous  salaries  of 
thousands  of  dollars  and  all.  Religion  ? Yes, 
a blessed  thing,  as  they  call  it,  to  them,  no 
doubt!  Of  course!” 

Fifty  times  a day  come  the  words  from  Issells's 
mouth, 44  Of  course !”  Very  much  like  poor  Mr. 
Merkes,  he  has  established  it  as  the  law  of  things 
that  he  is  to  be  wronged,  while  all  the  rest  of 
men  are  to  be  favored.  If  his  iron  barns  him, 
his  shears  grow  dull,  a customer  grumbles,  a 
shutter  creaks,  his  wife  complains,  his  stove 
smokes,  rule  or  chalk  are  not  at  hand  when 
wanted,  whatever  wrong  he  endures,  forever 
being  wronged,  it  comes  to  his  lips  instantly, 
“Of  course!”  To  injure  him  is  the  natural 
and  invariable  order  of  the  universe ! If  light- 
ning were  to  strike  through  his  window,  and 
barm  him  only  to  the  extent  of  melting  his 
lump  of  wax,  he  would  have  said,  “Of  course!” 
To  be  cruelly  injured  in  some  way  all  the  time 
is  Nature’s  first  law  in  reference  to  him  ! 

Almost  before  Mr.  Ramsey  knows  that  he  is 
back  from  the  city  Charles  is  down  at  the  old 
gentleman's  shoe  store  to  see  him.  He  has 
learned — an  easy  lesson — to  love  the  good  old 


man,  to  take  deep  sympathy  in  his  labors  for 
drunken  Ishara,  the  livery-stable  keeper,  and 
in  his  persistent  assaults  upon  the  unbelief,  with 
the  hardening  of  nigh  two  thousand  years  in  it, 
of  Josephs  the  Jew.  And  so  he  fairly  glows 
with  enthusiasm  as  he  tells  Mr.  Ramsey  his 
city  experiences,  tho  old  gentleman  as  inter- 
ested as  he. 

As  to  Edward  Burleson,  so  intimate  for  years, 
they  have,  somehow,  drifted  apart  of  late  — 
drifting  farther  apart  every  day.  Their  aims 
in  life  are  so  unlike.  Rather,  while  Wall  is 
entering  with  enthusiasm  upon  his  profession, 

Burleson  seems  caught  in  an  eddy  of  the  cur- 
rent at  the  outset,  not  a particle  of  enthusi- 
asm, sneering  at  all  idea  of  it,  circling  passive- 
ly round  and  round,  as  he  himself  languidly 
acknowledges  it,  a bubble,  a straw  — neither 
making,  nor  having  the  least  intention,  or  even 
desire,  to  make  any  effort  in  any  direction. 

Nor  is  it  of  any  .use  to  attempt  arousing  any 
ambition  in  him. 

44  Edward,  I have  set  my  heart  upon  your  be- 
coming a thoroughly  competent  lawyer,”  his  fa- 
ther had  said  to  him  one  day  in  the  bank.  44 1 
have  large  tracts  of  lands  in  the  West.  The 
titles  to  some  of  these  are  in  a complicated  con- 
dition— some  of  the  lands  are  actually  in  litiga- 
tion. Besides,  the  bank  has  continual  matter 
outstanding  needing  the  attention  of  a lawyer, 
and  of  a good  lawyer  at  that.  I can  throw  a 
large  practice,  too,  from  others  into  your  hands. 

If  you  wish  to  gratify  me  you  will  go  to  work 
with  a will.” 

It  was  a great  deal  for  the  bank  president  to 
say.  A man  of  few  words,  he  meant  every 
syllable  of  it.  The  relation  between  them  was 
rather  that  between  two  gentlemen  of  the  same 
standing  in  society  than  of  father  and  son.  Any 
thing  like  tenderness  of  feeling — any  manifest- 
ation of  it,  at  least — was  foreign  to  the  nature 
of  either.  A good  deal  of  cast  iron  and  cold 
steel  is  essential  to  the  constitution  of  a first- 
class  business-man.  And  the  father  had  grown, 
in  conducting  his  affairs,  sternly  accurate  in  his 
very  emotions.  There  is  something  in  numer- 
als, in  the  process  of  calculation,  extremely 
frosty  and  petrifying  to  a man.  The  faculty 
of  a college  always  give  the  first  honor  of  a 
graduating  class  to  the  best  mathematician. 

Very  wisely ; he  is  the  man,  in  most  colleges, 
who  delivers  the  Latin  or  Greek  salutatoiy  on 
Commencement-day ; he  attains  the  first  honor, 
but  the  process  thereto  freezes  him  from  the 
very  centre  of  his  heart  till  his  color  has  fled, 
his  eyes  become  glassy,  his  lips  blue — a dead 
language  is  the  only  one  for  him  to  express  him- 
self in.  It  is  Mr.  Burleson’s  piety  which  keeps 
his  heart  warm.  He  is  deeply  and  sincerely, 
because  understandingly,  pious ; and  it  is  just 
this  piety,  burning  an  unextinguished  and  in- 
extinguishable fire  at  the  centre  of  the  man, 
which  arrests  and  keeps  back  the  process  of 
congealment.  Hence  the  importance  he  justly 
attaches  to  his  accurate  family  worship,  morn- 
ing and  night ; to  his  exact  attendance  on  the 
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Wednesday  night  prayer -meeting,  which  he 
prizes  as  a sort  of  Sabbath  hour  in  the  centre 
of  the  week ; to  the  Sabbath-day  itself.  These 
he  prizes  as  the  Arctic  traveler  does  the  sea- 
sons of  food  and  fire  by  which  alone  life  is 
maintained  amidst  the  atmosphere  and  the  ice- 
bergs of  the  pole,  for  their  calculable,  practical 
use.  Now  Edward  has  all  the  business  faculty 
of  his  father,  and  more.  He  has  actual  talent. 
And  he  has  naturally  a larger  heart,  too,  than 
his  father.  Who  does  not  know  that  it  is  there- 
in that  the  mainspring  of  a man  is  coiled  ? And 
just  in  his  heart  is  the  defect,  the  lack,  which 
ruins  the  whole  man. 

While  his  father  speaks  to  him  now,  standing 
at  his  desk,  his  back  to  his  son,  and  pausing 
not  a moment,  apparently,  from  writing  as  he 
speaks,  that  son  is  sitting  idly  before  the  fire, 
smoking  languidly,  a newspaper  upon  his  knee. 
A cigar  his  father  abhorred  as  something  al- 
together unbusiness-like.  Edward  Burleson 
smoked  none  the  less — rather  the  more — on 
this  account.  Not  that  he  was  particularly 
fond  of  smoking.  He  smoked  listlessly,  just 
when  it  came  to  hand — has  no  settled  thought 
or  feeling  even  in  regard  to  that.  He  would 
not  even  dislike  Josiah  Evers  as  he  does  if  it 
required  any  exertion  to  do  so.  He  now  con- 
siders his  father  s remark  very  much  as  if  Bug 
had  made  it  instead. 

“I  never  knew  a lawyer  in  my  life,”  he  re- 
plies at  last,  speaking  as  much  to  himself  as  to 
liis  father,  “who  was  not  a scoundrel.  The 
better  lawyer  he  is,  so  much  the  more  desperate 
a villain.  To  sell  one’s  intellect  and  reading 
to  the  highest  bidder — one’s  power  to  make 
people  laugh  and  to  make  people  cry  to  the 
scamp  that  can  pay  most  money  for  it ! Dirty 
work ! Humph ! one’s  power  of  sarcasm,  one’s 
ability  to  quote  the  poets,  for  sale  at  so  much ! 
To  keep  one’s  conscience,  too,  on  hire,  as  that 
drunken  Isham  down  there  at  the  livery-stable 
does  a horse — any  man,  gentleman  or  black- 
leg, so  he  has  the  money,  can  mount  and  ride 
through  dust  or  mire  in  whatever  direction  he 
pleases.  Thank  you,  not  if  I can  help  it ; at 
least  not  till  I must /” 

“ You  do  not  mean  what  you  say/  We  will 
speak  about  it  again,”  is  all  the  reply  the  elder 
Burleson,  after  quite  a pause,  makes  to  this, 
and  writes  steadily  on,  his  son  resuming  as 
coolly  cigar  and  newspaper. 

And  so  it  was  when  he  conversed  with  his 
old  college  friend  instead.  Whatever  was  the 
topic,  it  was  becoming  the  habit  of  his  life  to 
indulge  only  in  disparagement,  caviling,  con- 
tempt. “Although  I don’t  care  a cent  how  it 
is,  or,  in  fact,  what  it  is,”  was  his  usual  conclu- 
sion. And  the  young  minister  did  care  de- 
cidedly in  regard  to  every  thing — was  full  of 
plan  and  purpose — hopeful  and  active : would 
not  have  died  for  a great  deal. 

“You  can  never  do  me  a greater  kindness, 
one  for  which  I will  be  more  thankful,  than  to 
tell  me  of  any  defect  I have  as  a minister  or  as 
a man,”  he  said,  being  so  young,  to  Burleson 


one  night  during  a long  conversation.  “ My 
heart  is  set  upon  succeeding  in  my  profession. 

I am  eager  to  know  how  to  do  so — what  to  cor- 
rect. I’ll  tell  you,”  he  continued,  warmly,  to 
Burleson.  “We’ll  make  a bargain.  Only  tell 
me  frankly  every  thing  you  see  wrong  in  me — 
even  in  the  least — and  I will  do  the  same  for 
you.  It  will  be  like  the  wrestlers  and  boxers 
in  the  Olympian  games : don’t  spare  me.  and  I 
won’t  spare  you ; and  so  we  will  mutually  de- 
velop each  other  into  larger  men.” 

“Many  thanks,  I believe  not,”  replied  Bur- 
leson, coldly.  “I  know  my  faults  already  a 
great  deal  better  than  you  do.  But  then  I 
have  no  intention  of  correcting  them.  Suc- 
ceed ? I don’t  want  to  succeed.  Why  should 
I?” 

And  so  it  was ; the  friends  seemed  changing 
their  identity.  The  removal  of  Wall  from  the 
Seminary  was  as  the  bringing  a plant  out  of  a 
close  room  into  the  sunshine  and  the  open  air. 

He  had  risen  into  a newer  and  larger,  a more 
genial  and  healthful  life  from  the  first.  He 
had  increased  in  stature  and  weight,  iu  color 
and  cheerfulness  and  energy.  He  was,  under 
the  influence  of  a powerful  motive  within,  stead- 
ily assimilating  himself  and  adapting  himself 
to  the  living,  breathing  world  in  which  lay  his 
life’s  work.  A very  unfinished  man  yet,  veiy  l 

We  humbly  entreat  you,  dear  reader,  do  not 
regard  Mr.  Ramsey,  to  whom  we  return  for  a 
moment,  as  a bore.  His  species  on  earth  are 
too  few  to  be  esteemed  such — interesting  rari- 
ties rather.  Besides,  the  angels  hovering  over 
him  may  have  looked  at  each  other  occasional- 
ly with  a smile  at  some  of  his  ways ; but  that 
they  are  far  more  interested  in  just  such  than 
over  many  a king  or  queen,  to  say  nothing  of 
blood  and  thunder  hero  roaring  over  the  stage 
of  life,  I have  no  more  doubt  than  I have  of 
my  own  existence  or  of  theirs. 

“ Ah ! back  again  ? Glad  to  see  you  I”  says 
Mr.  Ramsey  to  Charles,  as  he  enters  his  store 
that  afternoon.  * ‘ How  you  have  improved  dur- 
ing your  trip ! If  you  go  on  you’ll  soon  be  your 
uncle  over  again.  You  had  such  a squinched- 
up  look  when  you  first  came  home  from  the 
Seminary  I almost  despaired  of  you.” 

“You  must  not  say  any  thing  against  the 
Seminary,  Mr.  Ramsey,”  says  Wall,  radiant 
with  health  and  high  spirits.  “It  has  been 
the  training  school  of  thousands,  who  owe  all 
they  have  done  in  the  world,  under  God,  to  it. 
Suppose  the  students  occasionally  overstudy 
themselves  there,  get  into  monastic  habits,  have 
a touch  of  the  dyspepsia — these  are  small  evils 
to  the  immense  advantages  they  derive.  Even 
these  they  soon  rub  off  in  mingling  afterward 
with  the  world.  And,  besides,  these  objections 
to  seminary  life  are  being  removed  by  new  ar- 
rangements— gymnasiums  and  the  like.” 

“ I don’t  know,”  says  old  Mr.  Ramsey,  shak- 
ing his  head  as  he  leans  with  his  back  against 
the  counter.  “I  am  old-fashioned  in  my  no- 
tions, I dare  say ; but  the  good  old  plan  of  hav- 
ing the  candidates  study  under  actual  pastors, 
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engaging  actively  in  labor  under  them,  such  as 
visiting  the  sick,  holding  prayer-meetings  around 
—things  of  that  kind.  With  the  exception  of 
vour  uncle,  if  there’s  a minister  of  our  denom- 
ination that  isn’t  more  or  less  an  invalid,  I don't 
know  him.  However,  I won’t  insist.  They  are 
even  getting  to  wear  their  beards  now ! Ah, 
well!  It  may  be  right.  But  tell  me  some- 
thing about  the  city  and  all  you  saw.” 

“I  am  letting  mine  grow,”  said  Wall,  color- 
ing a little  at  the  allusion  to  his  bearded  face, 
“to  secure  my  throat  from  bronchitis.  It  is 
God  that  planted  it,  you  know,  Mr.  Ramsey.” 
In  fact,  any  one  of  his  old  professors  in  the 
Seminary  would  have  been  obliged  to  bring 
down  his  spectacles  from  forehead  to  nose,  and 
to  have  looked  long  and  carefully  through  them 
even  at  that,  to  have  recognized  their  thin,  pale- 
faced,  closely-shaven  graduate  in  the  bronzed, 
bearded,  and — getting  to  be — burly  youth  who 
now  stands  full  of  life  and  ardor  before  Mr. 
Ramsey.  “I  thought  you  would  like  to  hear 
about  the  city,”  says  Wall,  seating  himself  on 
the  low  sofa  upon  which  customers  sat  to  try 
on  shoes,  “ and  I came  down  as  soon  as  I could 
get  away  from  home.  And  now  I hardly  know 
where  to  begin.” 

“Well,”  says  Mr.  Ramsey,  “how  did  you 
like  the  members  of  the  church  ?” 

“I  hardly  know  how  to  answer,”  says  his 
companion.  “To  see  them — the  men,  I mean 
—in  their  offices  and  stores,  along  the  wharves 
and  streets,  ordering  their  clerks  and  porters 
about,  they  seem  to  a stranger — the  officers  of 
the  church  and  all — to  be  as  worldly-minded, 
as  shrewd  in  a trade,  as  eager  and  os  earthly, 
as  furious  in  the  race  for  riches  as  any  body. 
No  time  for  religious  talk,  or  even  thought, 
among  bales  and  boxes,  hogsheads  and  drays, 
steamers  coming  in  and  going  out.  It  had  a 
depressing  influence  on  me  at  first  How  is  it 
possible,  I thought  for  a man  to  keep  the  flame 
of  religion  alive  in  his  heart  amidst  this  deluge 
of  worldliness ! How  can  an  Enoch,  even,  re- 
ally walk  w ith  God,  mingled  so  all  the  week  in 
this  crowd  and  crush  and  hurly-burly  of  men  ?” 

“No,  you  are  wrong!”  said  the  elder  Chris- 
tian, gravely.  “ Piety  is  not  as  weakly  a thing 
as  that.  It  isn’t  a taper  flame  liable  to  be 
puffed  out  by  any  chance  breeze.  It  is  a liv- 
ing principle — when  it  exists  at  all — infinitely 
stronger  than  any  thing  else.  It  is  put  by  God 
in  a man’s  bosom  a real  thing,  a hearty  thing, 
a strong  thing — a vast  deal  stronger  than  any 
thing  else  it  meets  along  the  streets  or  any 
where  else ! Provided  a man  is  in  his  duty,” 
says  Mr.  Ramsey,  with  warmth,  standing  up 
from  the  counter  as  he  speaks.  “ In  the  morn- 
ing let  him  realize  all  the  perils  of  the  day  be- 
fore him,  with  hearty  distrust  of  himself ; let 
him  then  ask  the  Good  Spirit  to  be  in  him  in 
nil  His  power  all  day ; and  then  let  him  go 
nlong  the  path  God  has  given  him  with  a bold 
front  and  a firm  foot,  whether  it  leads  through 
thick  of  a crowd  or  of  a battle.  Watch  and 
Proy  always,  of  course;  but  for  a man  to  creep 
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out  of  his  house  fearfully  in  the  morning,  and 
go  timidly,  as  if  w alking  on  eggs,  all  day,  slow 
and  trembling,  hardly  daring  to  look  around, 
or  to  open  his  mouth,  or  to  lift  his  hand,  or  to 
raise  his  foot — wdiat  is  it?”  says  Mr.  Ramsey, 
warmly.  “ It  isn’t  distrust  of  himself  so  much 
as  it’s  distrust  of  God’s  Spirit  in  a man  to  help 
him.  A man  can’t  distrust  himself  too  much, 
but  he  can’t  trust  God  in  him  too  much,  so  that 
he  clings  to  God — sees  that  he  does  nothing  to 
offend  Him.  I am  an  old  man  myself— a poor, 
feeble  one — but  I do  like  to  see  a manly  piety, 
a healthful,  fearless  piety,  going  on  its  great 
errand  like  the  sunshine  every  where  — into 
ships  and  steamboats,  grog-shops,  gambling- 
houses,  highways,  hedges — every  where  after 
people.  General  Likens  and  I had  a long  talk 
over  it  once.  Boh  Long  was  there  too,  and  gave 
us  his  views.  Somehow  preachers,  some  of 
the  best  Christians  too,  ain’t  manly  enongh ! 

Boh  said:  ‘Too  womanish,  creeping,  fearful 
like!  We  ain’t  ashamed  of  George  Washing- 
ton. Them  Meggar  hoys  are  hold  as  brass  for 
Andrew  Jackson.  If  we  were  only  as  open  and 
bold  every  where  for  Christ,  now ! He’s  a liv- 
ing man,  you  know,  our  real  President,  now 
and  forever!*  I never  thought  of  it  so  till 
then.  We  Christians  live  too  much  inside  our 
own  little  circle,  afraid  almost  to  peep  over  our 
church-pale : we  must  go  out  more — go  out — 
abroad — every  where ! I don’t  care  if  it’s  up  to 
the  highest  place  among  men  ; if  a heart  heats 
there,  there  we  must  climb  to  carry  that  heart 
the  Gospel ! And  I don’t  care  if  it  is  the  deep- 
est and  dirtiest  ditch  in  the  w’orld,  dow  n at  the 
bottom,  under  the  mud  and  filth,  if  there’s  a 
soul  there  to  he  saved,  there’s  our  business  to 
he.  I don’t  mean  ministers,  I mean  laymen 
too— all  of  us !” 

And  faithfully  did  Mr.  Ramsey  practice  what 
he  preached.  Did  angels  smile  or  did  they 
weep  to  see  the  persistent  way  in  which  he  ar- 
gued, for  instance,  and  pled  and  wept  even  for 
and  with  Josephs,  the  Jew  clothes-seller  next 
door?  To  the  Hebrew  it  was  less  than  tho 
buzzing  of  a fly.  Were  it  possible,  Josephs 
would  have  unhesitatingly  sold  the  Saviour 
over  again ; not  a fibre  in  him  conscious  of 
any  sensation  beyond  that  involved  in  selling 
his  very  inferior  goods  at  his  very  superior 
prices ! And  Mr.  Ramsey  knew  it  all,  hut 
clung  to  Josephs  still.  The  Saviour  was  of 
Josephs’s  very  race ; he  could  not  forget  that. 

Young  Mr.  Wall  had  often  conversed  with 
Mr.  Ramsey.  He  well  knew  Mr.  Ramsey’s 
favorite  theme ; he  had  led  the  conversation 
expressly  to  draw  him  out.  In  fact,  the  ncwr 
healthfulness  and  compass  and  energy  of  his 
religious  ideas  wrerc  owing  only  less  to  Mr. 

Ramsey,  John,  and  tho  rest  on  tho  one  side, 
than  to  Mr.  Merkes  on  the  other. 

Now  here  is  a man,  said  Wall  to  himself,  ns 
he  sat  on  the  sofa,  looking  up  at  his  friend, 
who  is  really  nothing  but  a weakly,  aged  keep- 
er of  a little  shoe  store  in  a village.  But  see 
how  his  religion  elevates  and  expands  and  ani- 
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mates  him!  What  a glorious  religion  it  is 
which  gives,  even  to  the  humblest,  such  power- 
ful motives  and  lofty  aims  and  sublime  views! 
Even  in  this  frail  old  man  one  can  detect  the 
folded  wings  and  the  infinite  ardor  of  the  fu- 
ture angel.  And  Burleson,  naturally  so  far 
grander  than  he  in  body,  intellect,  heart,  this 
moment,  in  comparison  with  him,  wiggles  a 
tadpole  in  a mud-pond  an  inch  across ! 

But  Mr.  Ramsey  gives  his  young  friend  no 
time  for  reverie ; he  wants  to  know  more  about 
the  city. 

“ Only,”  he  says,  “ never  think  there’s  any 
thing  in  business  necessarily  hostile,  at  least 
certainly  ruinous,  to  a man’s  religion.  You 
understand  me:  everything  in  this  world  is 
dead  set  against  that,  of  course.  What  I am 
trying  to  say  is  that  the  religion  in  a man  may 
be,  can  be,  must  be,  an  overmatch  for  the  whole 
world,  our  own  wicked  hearts,  the  evil  one  him- 
self! Our  wicked  heart?  the  Spirit  lives  in  it 
constantly  to  keep  it  down.  Satan?  ‘Thou 
shalt  tread  upon  the  lion  and  adder : the  young 
lion  and  the  dragon  shalt  thou  trample  under 
feet,’  says  Scripture.  The  world  ? 1 WTiosoever 
is  born  of  God  overcometh  the  world!’  No,” 
continued  Mr.  Ramsey,  warmly.  “In  these 
last  days,  w hen  all  the  world  is  to  be  saved 
by  Christian  people,  there’s  no  earthly  use  for 
feeble,  creeping,  whimpering  Christians,  ever- 
lastingly limping  along,  talking  about,  think- 
ing about,  working  after,  praying  about  nothing 
else  but  their  own  miserable  ailments,  body  and 
soul.  That  might  do  in  old  times.  What  is 
wanted  now  is  large,  strong  men,  forgetting 
themselves  and  working  for  God  — Luthers, 
Knoxes,  Wesleys,  and  the  like!” 

But  good  Mr.  Ramsey  is  a little  ashamed 
of  having  so  engrossed  the  conversation.  On 
every  other  theme  he  is  as  mute  as  a mouse. 
And  he  has  no  more  to  say  except  to  draw  out 
Charles  in  regard  to  the  city. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  gentleman  pauses  long 
enough  to  say  to  himself,  General  Likens,  even 
his  wife  too,  Mr.  Long,  John — all  sound  upon 
much  the  same  key.  My  uncle  ? Yes,  therein 
lies  the  explanation. 

And  so  Charles  proceeds  to  tell  of  the  teas 
he  assisted  to  drink  while  in  the  city,  of  the 
dinners  he  was  invited  to,  of  the  luxury  and 
'wealth  and  all  that.  And  then  he  tells  of  the 
Parsonage.  In  passing  that  stately  structure 
one  day  with  Mr.  Jacob  Langdon  that  gentle- 
man had,  in  a purely  incidental  way,  proposed 
that  they  should  look  in  a moment.  By  a sin- 
gular.coincidcnce,  too,  Mr.  Langdon  happened 
to  have  all  the  keys  of  the  edifice  in  his  pockets. 
So  they  ascended  the  steps  of  brown  granite, 
entered  the  front-door  into  the  hall  paved  with 
encaustic  tiles,  and  furnished  with  a hat-stand 
which  was  itself  a wonder  of  art.  From  thence 
they  visited  the  basement,  with  its  kitchen  so 
admirably  furnished,  and  servants’  chambers 
considerably  larger  and  finer  than  Wall’s  room 
in  the  Seminary.  All  the  little  arrangements, 
too,  for  wood  and  water  and  laundry,  were  kind- 


ly explained  by  Mr.  Langdon.  Then  they  must 
visit  the  neat  brick  stable.  “Ah!  yes,  that  is 
the  pastor’s  carriage,”  Mr.  Langdon  explains 
of  an  exceedingly  neat  vehicle  therein.  “ The 
horses  are  at  the  livery-stable  while  we  hare  no 
pastor.  Splendid  animals  they  are,  too,  fine 
as  fiddles,  gentle  as  kittens.”  And  so  they  pass 
into  the  back-yard,  with  its  latticed  summer- 
house and  child's  swing  and  grounds  well  stocked 
with  all  shrubbery,  among  which  wound  gravel- 
walks.  Thence  into  the  house  again.  Dining- 
room handsomely  furnished,  side-board.  “Plate 
in  bank,”  Mr.  Langdon  explains;  “china,  yon 
see,”  he  adds,  opening  the  door  of  the  china- 
closet  on  one  side.  Yes;  chairs,  extension- 
table,  carpet,  paintings  on  the  wall — all  in  keep- 
ing. Then  up  stairs  into  the  second  - story. 
“Only  bedrooms,”  says  Mr.  Langdon,  opening 
the  door  of  each  wide  enough  for  his  companion 
to  see  how  noble  and  complete  are  all  the  fur- 
nishings thereof.  “ Linen-closet,”  explains  the 
guide,  touching  the  porcelain  knob  of  that 
apartment  in  passing.  “Bath-room.  Now, 
Mr.  Wall,  you  must  look  in  here  a moment. 
You  see  marble  bath,  faucets  for  hot  water  and 
cold;  hooks  for  clothes;  shelves  for  towels; 
mirror;  stand  for  soaps,  perfumes,  and  such 
things.”  And  so  they  pass  on. 

“ All,  now,  this  may  interest  you,”  says  Mr. 
Langdon,  opening  a door  of  a room  off  from 
the  rest.  “Hold  on  till  I open  the  shutters; 
pastor’s  study  and  library,  you  see.  Yes,  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars’  worth  of  books  there. 
That  writing-table  and  chair — nice,  isn’t  it? — 
was  got  np  by  the  ladies.  The  inkstand  is  very 
costly  — inlaid  with  gold ; it’s  at  somebody’s 
house  for  safer  keeping  just  now.  Burke  pre- 
sented that ; he  picked  it  up  somewhere  on 
one  of  his  trips  to  Europe.  Fine  painting 
that;  handsome  engravings  there  — some  of 
Burke’s  gatherings  abroad.  The  fact  is,  we 
ought  not  to  leave  these  things  here,  only  we 
hope  to  get  a pastor  before  very  long.  It’s 
hardly  worth  while  going  up  to  the  attic,”  says 
Mr.  Langdon,  as  he  passes  the  stairway  leading 
thereto,  after  leaving  the  pastor’s  study.  “It 
is  only  fitted  up  as  a play-room  for  the  children 
when  the  w'eather  is  bad — large  enough  for  a 
dozen  youngsters.”  And  so  they  came  down 
the  ample  stairs  again.  “Ah,  the  parlors!” 
says  Mr.  Langdon,  as  they  reach  the  hall  again. 
“Carpets  are  up  now  for  safe-keeping — finest 
tapestry  we  could  get;  those  mirrors  we  are 
afraid  to  move,  too  costly  to  risk  breaking. 
Parlor  organ,  you  see,  and  all  the  rest!” 

Mr.  Wall  had  been  in  many  city  parlors  by 
this  time;  but  these,  even  in  their  denuded 
condition,  rather  eclipsed  any  thing  he  had 
ever  before  seen,  and  he  said  so,  having  main 
reference  to  the  size  of  the  rooms,  the  mould- 
ings of  the  ceiling,  the  fresco  of  the  walls. 

“Yes,”  said  Mr.  Langdon,  standing  in  the 
centre  of  the  wide  doorway  between  the  par- 
lors, his  hands  clasped  together  beneath  his 
coat-tail,  “we  take  a pride  in  it,  of  course. 
This  is  a large  city,  and  there  are  a good 
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many  of  ns  to  take  part  in  it,  some  rather 
wealthy  than  not.  Each  wishes  to  contribute 
the  tastiest  mite  to  the  general  object.  We 
are  continually  making  some  improvements. 
Our  plan  is  to  obtain  as  pastor  a first-class 
man  in  every  sense  of  the  word — we  will  have 
no  other;  when  we  get  such  we  consider  that 
we  can  not  show  him  too  much  respect  and 
affection.” 

Although  the  young  minister  did  not  say  so 
there  and  then,  he  certainly  thought  just  this 
about  it  all : Poor  Mr.  Merkes  is  ruined  by  his 
experiences  so  extremely  the  reverse  of  all  this. 
Only  another  sort  of  ruin  all  this  will  work  to  a 
man,  unless  he  have,  indeed,  strong  brain, 
stronger  heart,  strongest  piety. 

“And  a fine,  roomy  church  they  have)  I 
suppose  ?”  asks  Mr.  Ramsey,  at  last. 

Mr.  Wall  describes  the  church  in  full,  its  vast 
width,  breadth,  height  from  marble  floor  to  pan- 
eled dome.  He  tells  of  the  pulpit  and  organ  and 
gorgeous  pews.  He  is  enthusiastic  on  the  way 
the  building  is  perfectly  ventilated  and  brill- 
iantly lighted  from  above.  “No  portentous 
shadow  of  the  minister  thrown  on  the  wall  be- 
hind him,”  explains  Mr.  Wall;  “every  gesture 
exaggerated  and  caricatured  thereupon  for  the 
amusement  of  the  younger  portion  of  the  audi- 
ence!” In  fact,  he  rebuilis  the  church  from 
foundation  to  steeple-top  before  Mr.  Ramsey's 
eyes  in  a very  substantial  and  vivid  manner. 
There  i3  no  ono  alive  but  Mr.  Ramsey  with 
whom  he  would  care  to  enter  upon  such  a de- 
scription. Resides,  it  has  come  on  to  rain  since 
he  entered  the  store.  There  are  no  customers 
coming  in,  and  Mr.  Ramsey  is  interested.  A 
better  listener  the  old  gentleman  is  than  Mr. 
Wall  himself  would  have  been,  had  the  narra- 
tion been  made  to  him  instead.  The  same 
thing  told  by  us  is  so  much  more  interesting 
than  when  narrated,  you  sec,  by  any  other. 
The  elder  Christian  is  gratified,  but  not  satis- 
fied so  far — rather  dissatisfied.  Therefore  the 
young  minister  proceeds  to  tell  him  of  the  large 
Sabbath-school,  its  circular  seats,  its  maps,  li- 
brary, order,  singing.  Mr.  Ramsey  brightens 
up. 

“But  how  about  the  week-night  prayer- 
meeting?” he  asks.  Mr.  Wall  is  compelled  to 
say  that  it  is  not  attended  at  all  as  could  be  ex- 
pected. 

“I  feared  so!”  says  Mr.  Ramsey,  with  a 
sigh.  “And  how  about  the  members  going 
to  the  theatre  and  balls  and  the  like  ?”  he  asks, 
and  is  compelled  to  Bhake  his  head  even  more 
sadly  over  the  reply. 

“And  does  not  this  rather  contradict  what 
you  said  in  regard  to  the  necessary  influence 
of  business  in  the  city  upon  piety?”  asks  his 
companion. 

44  It  is  what  Christians  might  be,  will  be,  as 
we  draw  nearer  the  Millennium,  I was  speaking 
o £”  he  explains.  “ Josiali  Evers  was  in  here 
the  other  day — pity  he  tries  to  be  a skeptic,  on 
the  same  principle  that  he  wears  tight  boots — 
to  get  me  to  make  a pair  of  shoes  he  could 


wear ; his  boots  had  almost  killed  his  feet — a 
size  too  small  from  the  start.  And  he  w'as 
| speaking  of  the  advance  of  the  world  in  sci- 
ence, art,  commerce,  civilization,”  says  Mr. 
j liamsey.  “And  he  was  right,”  Mr.  Ramsey 
adds.  “Men  have  more  to  do  of  the  kind, 
grander  business  of  the  sort  to  occupy  them 
every  day.  And  what  I think  is  this:  Just 
when  locomotives  are  most  numerous  and  travel 
fastest ; just  when  all  sorts  of  manufactories  are 
on  the  grandest  scale ; when  crops  of  all  kinds 
are  most  plentiful ; when  all  kinds  of  labor-sav- 
ing machinery  are  in  fullest  operation ; when 
ships  and  steamships  are  swiftest  and  biggest ; 
when  printing-presses  are  turning  out  papers 
and  books  in  most  abundance — oh,  you  know 
what  I mean,”  says  Mr.  Ramsey,  with  a ges- 
ture— “ when  the  business  of  the  globe — world- 
ly business,  I mean  now' — is  at  its  largest  and 
most  pressing,  it  is  just  then  that  the  men  in 
whose  hands  it  will  be,  will  be  all  Christian  men 
too,  as  being  the  largest  of  all  men — in  their  no- 
tions, I mean — bodies,  too,  I hope.  In  Millen- 
nial times  men  will  be  so  Christian,  their  piety  'll 
be  of  so  ingrained  and  strong  a kind,  they'll  bo 
able  with  their  left  hand  like  to  hold  and  man- 
age all  the  vast  worldly  business  of  the  day, 
while  with  the  right  they  turn  it  all  for  God. 
I have  the  idea  but  can't  express  it.  Only 
don't  believe  I know  any  thing,”  he  added, 
hastily,  “as  to  when  the  Millennium  is  to  come 
and  how.  I've  no  patience  for  any  such  vision- 
ary notions.  I’m  only  saying  what  piety  will 
be  then — ought  to  be  now — what  is  its  nature 
to  be!” 

“ It  is  almost  time  for  me  to  go,”  says  Wall, 
rising;  “and  I haven’t  told  you  yet  any  tiling 
about  Mr.  Jones  there  in  the  city,  and  his  en- 
terprise.” 

“And  what  is  that?”  asks  Mr.  Ramsey,  with 
instinctive  interest.  So  the  young  minister  has 
to  tell  him  at  length  of  white-haired,  ruddy- 
faced, indomitable  Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Langdon's 
clerk.  Of  how  he  went  out  w ith  a colony  a 
year  ago  from  the  grand  church ; of  their  Sab- 
bath-school  in  the  engine-house  in  the  outer 
district  of  the  city;  of  the  preaching  therein 
morning  and  night  on  Sabbaths ; of  their  pray- 
er-meeting and  tract  visitation.  It  is  a long 
story,  and  Mr.  Wall  tells  the  whole  of  it  with 
zest.  Had  he  not  been  with  Mr.  Jones  as  much 
as  possible  while  in  the  city  ? Had  he  not  man- 
aged to  get  off  from  the  parent  church  often 
enough  to  attend  Sabbath-school  and  prayer- 
meeting— in  fact,  to  preach  for  them  once  or 
twice  ? Truth  to  say,  it  was  to  him  by  far  the 
most  interesting  part  of  his  visit  to  the  city — 
Mr.  Jones  and  the  new  enterprise;  And  Mr. 
Ramsey  is  more  interested  in  this  than  in  all 
Mr.  Wall  has  told  him  yet — mucli  more  ! 

It  is  almost  dark  before  he  can  get  away 
from  Mr.  Ramsey.  So  dark  that,  as  he  passes 
Mr.  Mack's  cabinet-shop  on  his  way  home,  lie 
would  never  have  recognized  that  gentleman, 
seated  upon  the  door-step  in  his  shirt-sleeves, 
notwithstanding  the  drizzle,  if  he  had  not  made 
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it  the  new  rule  of  his  life  never  to  pass  any  one 
without  recognizing  and  saluting  that  individ- 
ual, if  in  the  bounds  of  possibility.  Mr.  Merkes 
is  his  impulse  in  the  direction  that  is  away 
from  that  gentleman’s  example,  when  he  now 
salutes  Mr.  Mack  with  a smile — stops,  in  fact, 
to  shake  Hands,  if  it  is  only  for  a moment.  Mr. 
Mack  has  done  a good  day’s  work — if  his  work 
would  only  stay  together  when  he  has  finished 
it — but  he  is,  if  possible,  rather  fuller  of  fun 
than  when  he  had,  early  in  the  morning,  in- 
quired of  Issells,  opposite,  the  exact  hour  at 
which  he  would  prefer  he  should  have  a cof- 
fin ready  for  his — Issell’s — immediate  use. 
“Needn’t  trouble  yourself  to  give  me  your 
measure,”  he  had  remarked  to  the  gloomy  man. 
41 1 know  my  own  measure  to  an  inch,  and  it 
takes  just  one-ninth,  you  know,  for  you.”  Nor 
has  Mr.  Mack  cooled  himself  in  the  drizzle  to 
such  a degree  but  a spark  remains  for  Mr. 
Wall.  He  has  the  instinct  of  a monkey  for  fun, 
whoever  and  whatever  turns  up.  He  knows 
exactly  where  a joke  will  hit  surest  and  pene- 
trate deepest.  He  now  fits  his  ready  shaft  to 
the  string : 

44  And  so  Miss  John  and  young  Burleson  are 
going  to  make  a match  of  it,  I am  told,  Mr. 
Wall!” 

It  strikes  as  unexpectedly  and  as  deeply  as 
Mr.  Mack  can  possibly  wish  I Far  more  so 
than  he  dreams ! 


THE  BISHOPS  OF  ROME. 

IN  her  faded  magnificence  Rome  still  pos- 
sesses the  most  imposing  of  earthly  empires. 
She  rules  over  nearly  two  hundred  millions  of 
the  human  race.  Her  well-ordered  army  of 
priests,  both  regular  and  secular,  arrayed  almost 
with  the  precision  of  a Roman  legion,  and  gov- 
erned by  a single  will,  carry  the  standard  of  St. 
Peter  to  the  farthest  bounds  of  civilization,  and 
cover  the  whole  earth  with  a chain  of  influences 
radiating  from  the  central  city.  The  Pope  is 
still  powerful  in  Europe  and  America,  Africa 
and  the  East.  He  disturbs  the  policy  of  En- 
gland, and  sometimes  governs  that  of  France ; 
liis  influence  is  felt  in  the  revolutions  of  Mexico 
and  the  elections  of  New  York.  Hemmed  in 
by  the  Greek  Church  on  the  eastward,  engaged 
in  a constant  struggle  with  the  Protestantism 
of  the  north,  and  trembling  for  his  ancestral 
dominions  in  the  heart  of  Italy  itself,  the  su- 
preme Pontiff  still  gallantly  summons  around 
him  his  countless  priestly  legions,  and  thunders 
from  the  Vatican  the  sentiments  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

As  if  to  maintain  before  the  eyes  of  mankind 
a semblance  of  supernatural  splendor,  the  Popes 
have  invented  and  perfected  at  Rome  a ritual 
more  magnificent  than  was  ever  known  before. 
In  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter,  the  largest  and 
most  costly  building  ever  erected  by  man,  the 
annual  pomp  of  the  Romish  ceremonies  exceeds 
the  powers  of  description.  The  gorgeous  robes, 
the  plaintive  music,  the  assembled  throng  of 


| princes,  cardinals,  and  priests,  the  various  rites 
designed  to  paint  in  living  colors  the  touching 
memorials  of  the  Saviours  life  and  death,  delight 
or  impress  the  inquisitive  and  the  devout.  And 
when  at  length  the  Holy  Father,  parent  of  all 
the  faithful,  appears  upon  the  balcony  of  St. 
Peter’s  and  bestows  his  blessing  upon  mankind, 
few  turn  away  unaffected  by  the  splendid  spec- 
tacle, untouched  by  the  peculiar  fascination  of 
the  magnificent  Church  of  Rome. 

Very  different,  however,  in  character  and  ap- 
pearance was  that  early  church  which  the  Popes 
claim  to  represent.  The  Jewish  Christians  en- 
tered pagan  Rome  probably  about  the  middle 
of  the  first  century.  That  city  was  then  the 
capital  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  of  the  world. 
Its  population  was  more  than  a million;  its 
temples,  baths,  and  public  buildings  were  still 
complete  in  their  magnificence ; its  streets  were 
filled  with  a splendid  throng  of  senators,  priests, 
and  nobles ; its  palaces  were  scenes  of  unexam- 
pled luxury;  and  literature  and  the  fine  arts 
still  flourished,  although  with  diminished  lus- 
tre. But  the  moral  condition  of  Rome  during 
the  reigns  of  Claudius  and  Nero  shocked  even 
the  unrefined  consciences  of  Juvenal  and  Per- 
sius.  A cold,  dull  sensuality  pervaded  all  ranks 
of  the  people ; the  intellect  was  enchained  by 
spells  more  gross  and  foul  than  the  enchant- 
ments of  Comus ; crime  kept  pace  with  sensual- 
ity, and  the  palaces  of  emperors  and  senators 
were  stained  with  horrible  deeds  that  terrified 
even  the  hardened  sentiment  of  Rome.  At 
length  Nero  became  a raging  madman.  He 
murdered  his  mother,  his  friends,  and  his  kins- 
men. Seneca  and  Lucan,  the  literary  glories 
of  the  age,  died  at  his  command.  To  forget 
his  fearful  deeds,  Nero  plunged  into  wild  ex- 
cesses. He  roamed  like  a bacchanal  through 
the  streets  of  the  city ; he  sang  upon  the  stage 
amidst  the  dissolute  throng  of  mimics  and  act- 
ors, and  his  horrible  debauchery  was  mingled 
with  a cruelty  that  almost  surpasses  belief. 

The  people  of  Rome  were  little  less  corrupt 
than  their  emperor.  Honor,  integrity,  and 
moral  purity  were  mocked  at  and  contemned 
by  the  degraded  descendants  of  Cicero  and  Cato, 
and  the  keen  satire  of  Juvenal  has  thrown  a 
shameful  immortality  upon  the  vicious  and 
criminal  of  his  contemporaries.  Gain  %vas  the 
only  aim  of  the  Romans.  The  husband  sold 
his  honor,  the  parent  his  child,  friend  betrayed 
friend,  wives  denounced  their  husbands  to  win 
the  means  of  a luxurious  subsistence.  The 
amusements  of  the  people,  too,  were  well  fitted 
to  instruct  them  in  licentiousness  and  crime. 
Thousands  of  wretched  gladiators  died  in  tho 
arena  to  satisfy  the  Roman  thirst  for  blood; 
gross  and  licentious  pantomimes  had  supplanted 
on  the  stage  the  tragedies  of  Accius  and  the 
comedies  of  Terence ; the  witty  but  indecent 
epigrams  of  Martial  were  beginning  to  excite 
the  interest  of  the  cultivated,  and  even  the  phil- 
osophic Seneca,  plunged  in  the  luxury  of  his 
palaces  and  villas,  wrote  in  vain  his  defense  of 
the  matricide  of  Nero. 
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It  was  into  snch  a city  that  tho  obscure  mis- 
sionaries from  Jerusalem  made  their  way,  about 
the  middle  of  the  first  century,  bearing  to  un- 
happy Rome  the  earliest  tidings  of  the  gospel  of 
peace.  St.  Peter  is  said  to  have  become  Bishop 
of  Rome  in  the  year  42.  Amidst  the  splendid 
throng  of  consular*,  knights,  and  nobles,  he 
wandered  an  obscure  and  unknown  stranger. 
The  first  Bishop  of  Rome,  clothed  in  coarse  and 
foreign  garb  and  mingling  with  the  lowest  class- 
es of  the  people,  was  scarcely  noticed  by  the  dis- 
solute courtiers  of  Nero  or  that  literary  opposi- 
tion which  was  inspired  by  the  vigorous  honesty 
of  the  satirists  and  poets.  Yet  Christianity 
seems  to  have  made  swift  though  silent  pro- 
gress. Within  thirty  years  from  the  death  of 
its  author  a church  had  already  been  gathered 
at  Rome,  and  the  simple  worship  of  the  early 
Christians  was  celebrated  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Capitol.  Their  meetings  >vere  held  in  rooms 
and  private  houses  in  obscure  portions  of  the 
city;  the  exhortations  of  the  Apostles  were 
heard  with  eager  interest  by  the  lower  orders 
of  the  Romans  ; a new  hope  dawned  upon  the 
oppressed  and  the  obscure,  and  it  is  said  that  a 
large  number  of  the  earlier  converts  were  slaves. 
Little  is  known  of  the  condition  of  the  Church 
at  this  period,  yet  we  may  properly  infer  that 
its  congregations  were  numerous,  and  that  the 
voice  of  praise  and  prayer  was  heard  issuing 
from  many  an  humble  dwelling  of  the  crowded 
and  dissolute  city.  Amidst  the  shouts  and 
groans  of  the  blood-stained  arena,  and  the  wild 
revels  of  the  streets  and  the  palaces,  the  Jewish 
teachers  inculcated  to  eager  assemblies  lessons 
of  gentleness  and  love. 

Suddenly,  however,  a terrible  light  is  thrown 
upon  the  condition  of  the  early  Church  of  Rome. 
Nero  began  his  famous  persecution,  and  the  se- 
vere pen  of  the  historian  Tacitus  bears  witness 
to  the  wide  and  rapid  growth  of  the  obscure 
faith.  “The  founder  of  the  sect,  Christ,”  says 
the  pagan  writer,  “was  executed  in  the  reign 
of  Tiberius,  by  the  procurator,  Pontius  Pilate. 
The  pernicious  superstition,  repressed  for  a 
time,  burst  forth  again;  not  only  through  Ju- 
dea, the  birth-place  of  the  evil,  but  at  Rome 
also,  where  every  thing  atrocious  and  base  cen- 
tres and  is  in  repute.”  Rome  had  lately  been 
desolated  by  a great  fire,  which  Nero  was  be- 
lieved to  have  ordered  to  he  kindled  in  one  of 
his  moments  of  insane  merriment;  and  to  re- 
move suspicion  from  himself  the  Emperor 
charged  the  Christians  with  an  attempt  to 
burn  the  city.  Those  first  arrested,  says  Tac- 
itus, confessed  their  guilt ; vast  numbers  were 
put  to  death ; some  were  clad  in  the  skins  of 
wild  beasts  and  were  tom  to  pieces  by  dogs; 
others  were  affixed  to  crosses,  and,  being  cover- 
ed with  some  inflammable  material,  were  burn- 
ed at  night,  in  the  place  of  torches,  to  dispel  the 
darkness.  Nero  lent  his  gardens  for  the  hide- 
ous spectacle,  the  populace  of  Rome  crowded  to 
the  novel  entertainment,  and  the  Emperor,  driv- 
ing his  own  chariot,  rode  amidst  the  throng  clad 
in  the  garb  of  a charioteer.  In  the  last  year  of 


the  reign  of  this  monster  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  are  believed  to  have  suffered  martyrdom 
at  Rome,  and  to  have  been  buried  in  the  spots 
now  marked  by  the  tw'o  noble  Basilicas  that 
bear  their  names. 

From  this  period  (67)  the  new  and  powerful 
sect  became  a constant  object  of  imperial  per- 
secution. Tho  Christians  were  denounced  as 
the  common  enemies  of  mankind.  The  grossest 
crimes,  the  foulest  superstitions,  were  charged 
against  them.  The  learned  Romans  looked 
upon  them  with  contempt  as  a vulgar  throng 
of  deluded  enthusiasts.  Pliny  speaks  of  them 
w ith  gentle  scorn ; the  wise  Trajan  and  the  phil- 
osophic Aurelius  united  in  persecuting  them ; 
and  Decius  and  Diocletian  sought  to  extirpate 
every  vestige  of  the  hated  creed.  Six  great 
persecutions  are  noticed  by  the  historians,  from 
that  of  Nero  to  that  of  Maximin  and  Diocle- 
tian, during  which  the  whole  civilized  world  ev- 
ery where  witnessed  the  constancy  and  resigna- 
tion of  the  Christian  martyrs. 

It  was  the  age  of  martyrdom.  An  infinite 
number  of  novel  tortures  were  devised  by  the 
infuriated  pagans  to  rack  the  bodies  of  their  un- 
resisting victims.  Some  were  affixed  to  crosses 
and  left  to  starve  ; some  were  suspended  by  the 
feet,  and  hung  with  their  heads  downward  until 
they  died ; some  were  crushed  beneath  heavy 
weights ; some  beaten  to  death  with  iron  rods ; 
some  were  cast  into  caldrons  of  blazing  oil ; 
some  were  thrown,  bound,  into  dungeons  to  he 
eaten  by  mice ; some  were  pierced  with  sharp 
knives ; and  thousands  died  in  the  arena,  con- 
tending with  wild  beasts,  to  amuse  the  populace 
of  Rome.  The  mildest  punishment  awarded  to 
the  Christians  was  to  labor  in  the  sand-pits,  or 
to  dig  in  the  distant  mines  of  Sardinia  and 
Spain.  Men,  women,  and  children,  the  noble 
convert  or  the  faithful  slave,  suffered  a com- 
mon doom,  and  were  exposed  to  tortures  scarce- 
ly equaled  by  the  poetic  horrors  of  Dante's  ter- 
rible Inferno.  Yet  the  honors  paid  to  these 
early  martyrs  in  a later  age  were  almost  as  ex- 
travagant as  their  sufferings  had  been  severe. 
The  city  which  had  been  consecrated  by  their 
tortures  deemed  itself  hallowed  by  their  doom. 
The  sepulchre  of  eighteen  martyrs,  sang  Pru- 
dentius,  has  made  holy  the  fair  city  of  Sara- 
gossa. Splendid  churches  were  built  over  the 
graves  of  obscure  victims ; the  bones  of  the 
martyrs  were  looked  upon  as  the  most  precious 
relics ; they  were  enchased  in  gold  and  covered 
with  jewels  ; they  wrought  miracles,  healed  the 
sick,  and  brought  prosperity  and  good  fortune  ; 
and  the  humblest  Christian  who  had  been  racked 
with  sharp  knives  or  hung  with  his  head  down- 
ward, in  the  days  of  pagan  persecution,  was 
now  deified,  worshiped,  and  almost  adored. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  the  early  persecu- 
tion that  the  bishops  and  the  Church  of  Rome 
sought,  and  perhaps  found,  a refuge  in  that  sin- 
gular hiding-place — the  Catacombs.  Beneath 
the  Campagna,  immediately  around  the  city, 
the  earth  is  penetrated  by  a great  number  of 
galleries  or  tunnels,  running  for  many  miles 
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under  the  surface,  and  difficult  of  access  even 
to  those  most  familiar  with  them.  These  nar- 
row passages  are  now  known  as  the  Catacombs, 
and  are  usually  four  or  six  feet  wide,  and  ten 
feet  high.  They  were  formed  by  the  Romans 
in  getting  out  sand  for  cement ; and  as  many 
of  the  Christians  wrere  laborers  or  Blaves,  they 
were  probably  well  acquainted  with  the  oppor- 
tunity for  concealment  offered  by  these  arenarue , 
or  sand-pits,  where  they  had  often  labored  at 
their  humble  toil.  When  persecution  grew 
fierce,  and  the  life  of  every  Christian  was  in 
danger,  the  Church  of  Rome  hid  itself  in  the 
Catacombs.  Here,  in  these  dismal  passages, 
may  still  be  seen  a thousand  traces  of  the  suf- 
ferings and  sorrows  of  the  early  Christians. 
Hero  are  small  chapels  cut  in  the  sides  of  the 
wall  of  sand,  and  provided  with  altars,  fonts, 
and  episcopal  chairs,  while  abqve  the  chapel  a 
narrow  opening  is  often  excavated  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  in  order  to  admit  a little  light 
or  air  to  the  hidden  congregation  below.  Other 
portions  of  the  Catacombs  were  used  as  cem- 
eteries for  the  burial  of  the  Christian  dead. 
Countless  tombs  are  seen  rudely  excavated  in 
the  earth,  and  usually  distinguished  by  an  in- 
scription indicating  the  position  and  character 
of  the  deceased.  These  inscriptions,  indeed, 
form  one  of  the  most  interesting  traits  of  the 
Catacombs,  and  have  been  eagerly  studied  and 
copied  by  many  ardent  explorers.  They  bring 
into  clear  light  the  simplicity  and  fervor  of  the 
ancient  faith.  Here  are  no  prayers  for  the 
dead,  no  address  to  the  Virgin  or  the  saints. 
Upon  one  tomb  is  written,  “ He  sleeps  in 
Christ;”  over  another,  “May  she  live  in  the 
Lord  Jesus!”  Most  of  the  inscriptions  dwell 
upon  the  hope  of  a better  life,  and  are  full  of 
resignation  and  faith.  One,  however,  shows  in 
what  gloom  and  terror  the  Church  maintained 
its  existence.  “ Oh,  mournful  time,”  it  reads, 
“ in  which  prayer  and  sacred  rites,  even  in  cav- 
erns, afford  no  protection!” 

The  bishops  of  Rome,  with  their  terrified  fol- 
lowers, were  now  the  tenants  of  a subterranean 
home.  They  lived  among  tombs,  in  darkness 
and  confinement,  fed  upon  the  scanty  food 
brought  them  by  stealth  by  faithful  slaves  or 
devoted  women.  Yet,  if  we  may  believe  the 
common  tradition,  but  few  of  the  early  bishops 
escaped  martyrdom.  They  wfere  pursued  into 
the  Catacombs,  and  were  often  murdered  in  the 
midst  of  their  congregations.  Stephen  I.,  Bish- 
op of  Rome,  lived  many  years,  it  is  said,  in 
these  dismal  retreats.  Food  was  furnished  him 
fronmbove,  and  wells  and  springs  are  found  in 
the  Catacombs.  At  length,  however,  the  pagan 
soldiers  traced  him  to  his  chapel,  while  he  was 
performing  service,  and,  when  he  had  done, 
threw  him  back  in  his  episcopal  chair  and  cut 
off  his  head  at  a blow.  The  pagan  emperors  in 
vain  issued  decrees  forbidding  the  Christians 
from  taking  refuge  in  the  Catacombs,  and,  al- 
though death  was  decreed  to  every  one  who 
was  found  there,  these  endless  labyrinths  w*ere 
always  thickly  peopled.  Ladies  of  rank  hid  in 


the  sand-pits  and  were  fed  by  their  faithful 
maids ; the  rich  and  the  poor  found  a common 
safety  in  the  recesses  of  the  earth.  When  the 
heathen  soldiers  approached  the  Christians 
would  sometimes  block  up  the  passages  with 
sand,  and  then  escape  to  some  distant  part  of 
the  labyrinth  where  the  persecutors  did  not  ven- 
ture to  follow  them. 

Long  afterward,  when  all  necessity  for  using 
them  had  forever  passed  away,  the  Catacombs 
were  still  looked  upon  with  singular  veneration 
by  the  Roman  Christians  as  the  scene  of  many 
a martyrdom  and  the  home  of  the  persecuted 
Church.  Here  they  w'ould  often  assemble  to 
celebrate  their  holiest  rites,  surrounded  by  the 
tombs  of  bishops  and  presbyters,  and  shut  out 
from  the  world  in  the  gloom  of  a subterranean 
darkness.  St.  Jerome  relates  that  it  was  his 
custom  when  a young  student  at  Rome  to  wan- 
der on  Sundays  to  the  Catacombs,  accompanied 
by  his  pious  friends,  descend  into  a deep  cavern 
amidst  the  cultivated  fields  near  the  city,  and 
enter  by  a path  of  winding  steps  the  hallowed 
abode  of  the  martyrs.  His  pious  pilgrimage 
represents,  no  doubt,  the  common  practice  of 
the  Christians  of  his  time.  But  as  centuries 
passed  away  the  ancient  usage  was  neglected, 
until  at  length  even  the  very  existence  of  the 
Catacombs  was  forgotten.  It  wras  only  remem- 
bered that  in  the  early  ages  the  Christians  had 
hidden  in  their  cemeteries,  and  that  the  living 
had  once  been  forced  to  seek  shelter  among 
the  dead.  In  the  year  1578  Rome  was  startled 
by  the  intelligence  that  an  ancient  Christian 
cemetery  had  been  discovered,  extending  like 
a subterranean  city  around  and  beneath  the 
Salorian  Way.  The  Roman  antiquarians  and 
artists  crowded  to  the  spot,  explored  with  earn- 
est devotion  the  crumbling  labyrinth,  copied  the 
numerous  inscriptions,  traced  the  mouldering 
sculptures  or  the  faded  pictures  upon  the  walls, 
and  revived  the  memory  of  the  forgotten  Church 
of  the  Catacombs. 

During  this  period  of  persecution  and  con- 
tempt the  bishops  of  Rome  gave  little  promise 
of  that  spiritual  and  temporal  grandeur  to  which 
they  afterward  attained.  They  are  nearly  lost 
to  history  ; a barren  list  of  names  is  almost  all 
that  we  possess.  Yet  the  discovery  of  the 
writings  of  Hyppolytus  has  lately  thrown  some 
new  light  upon  the  characters  of  several  of  the 
early  bishops,  and  serves  to  show  that  the  rulers 
of  the  Church  were  not  always  selected  with 
discretion.  Bishop  Victor  was  stern,  haughty, 
and  overbearing;  his  successor,  Zephyrinus, 
feeble,  ignorant,  avaricious,  and  venal.  But 
the  next  bishop,  who  ruled  from  219  to  223,  was 
even  less  reputable  than  his  predecessors.  Cal- 
listus,  in  early  life,  had  been  a slave  in  the  fam- 
ily of  Carpophorus,  a wealthy  Christian  who 
was  employed  in  the  Emperors  household. 
His  master  established  Callistus  as  a banker  in 
a business  quarter  of  the  city,  and  his  bank  was 
soon  filled  with  the  savings  of  prudent  Chris- 
tians and  the  property  of  widows  and  orphans. 
Callistus  made  away  with  the  funds  intrusted 
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to  his  care,  and,  being  called  to  account,  fled 
from  Rome.  He  was  seized,  brought  back  to 
the  city,  and  condemned  to  hard  labor  in  the 
public  work-house.  His  master,  however,  ob- 
tained his  release,  forgave  his  offense,  and  em- 
ployed him  in  collecting  moneys  which  Callistus 
pretended  were  duo  him.  Soon  after  the  de- 
faulting banker  was  arrested  for  some  new  of- 
fense, and  was  condemned  to  be  scourged  and 
transported  to  the  mines  of  Sardinia.  He  was 
again  relieved  from  his  sentence  through  the 
influence  of  powerful  friends,  returned  to  Rome, 
and  became  the  favorite  and  counselor  of  the 
feeble  Bishop  Zephyrinus.  When  the  latter 
died  Callistus  succeeded  him  in  the  episcopal 
chair,  and  thus  a public  defaulter,  snatched 
from  the  work-house  and  the  mines,  became 
the  head  of  the  Roman  Church. 

In  the  last  great  perseention  under  Diocletian 
the  bishops  of  Rome  probably  fled  once  more 
to  the  Catacombs.  Their  churches  were  torn 
down,  their  property  confiscated,  their  sacred 
writings  destroyed,  and  a vigorous  eflorfc  was 
made  tc  extirpate  the  powerful  sect.  But  the 
effort  wa9  vain.  Constantine  soon  afterward 
became  Emperor,  and  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
emerged  from  the  Catacombs  to  become  one 
of  the  ruling  powers  of  the  world.  This  sud- 
den change  was  followed  by  an  almost  total  loss 
of  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  the  days  of  per- 
secution. Magnificent  churches  were  erected 
by  the  Emperor  in  Rome,  adorned  with  images 
and  pictures,  where  the  Bishop  sat  on  a lofty 
throne,  encircled  by  inferior  priests,  and  per- 
forming rites  borrowed  from  the  splendid  cere- 
monial of  the  pagan  temple.  The  Bishop  of 
Rome  became  a prince  of  the  empire,  and  lived 
in  a style  of  luxury  and  pomp  that  awakened  j 
the  envy  or  the  just  indignation  of  the  heathen 
writer,  Marcellinus.  The  Church  was  now  en- 
riched by  the  gifts  and  bequests  of  the  pious 
and  the  timid  ; the  Bishop  drew  great  revenues 
from  his  farms  in  the  Campagna  and  his  rich 
plantations  in  Sicily ; he  rode  through  the  streets 
of  Rome  in  a stately  chariot  and  clothed  in 
gorgeous  attire ; his  tabje  was  supplied  with  a 
profusion  more  than  imperial;  the  proudest 
women  of  Rome  loaded  him  with  lavish  dona- 
tions, and  followed  him  with  their  flatteries  And 
attentions ; and  his  haughty  bearing  and  pro- 
fuse luxury  were  remarked  upon  by  both  pagans 
and  Christians  as  strangely  inconsistent  with 
the  humility  and  simplicity  enjoined  by  the  faith 
which  he  professed. 

The  bishopric  of  Rome  now  became  a splen- 
did prize,  for  which  the  ambitious  and  unprin- 
cipled contended  by  force  or  fraud.  The  Bish- 
op was  elected  by  the  clergy  and  the  populace 
of  the  city,  and  this  was  the  only  elective  of- 
fice at  Rome.  Long  deprived  of  all  the  rights 
of  freemen,  And  obliged  to  accept  the  senators 
and  consuls  nominated  by  the  emperors,  the 
Romans  seemed  once  more  to  have  regained  a 
new  liberty  in  their  privilege  of  choosing  their 
bishops.  They  exercised  this  right  with  a vio- 
lence and  a factious  spirit  that  showed  them  to 
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be  unworthy  of  possessing  it.  On  an  election 
day  the  streets  of  Rome  were  often  filled  with 
bloodshed  and  riot.  The  rival  factions  assailed 
each  other  w-ith  blows  and  weapons.  Churches 
were  garrisoned,  stormed,  sacked,  and  burned ; 
and  the  opposing  candidates,  at  the  head  of 
their  respective  parties,  more  than  once  assert- 
ed their  spiritual  claims  by  force  of  arms. 

Al>out  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  the 
famous  Trinitarian  controversy  swept  over  the 
world,  and  lent  new  ardor  and  bitterness  to  the 
internal  contests  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The 
Emperor  Constantius  was  an  Arian,  and  had 
filled  all  the  eastern  sees  with  the  prelates  of 
his  own  faith.  His  adversary,  the  rigorous 
Athanasius,  fled  to  Rome,  and  had  there  thrown 
the  spell  of  his  master-mind  over  pope  and  peo- 
ple. But  Constantius  was  resolved  to  crush  the 
last  stronghold  of  Trinitarianism.  Pope  Libe- 
rius,  won  by  the  favors  or  terrified  at  the  threats 
of  the  Emperor,  at  first  consented  to  a con- 
demnation of  the  doctrine  of  Athanasius.  But 
soon  the  mental  influence  of  the  great  Alexan- 
drian proved  more  powerful  that}  the  material 
impulse  of  Constantius.  Liberius  recanted, 
proclaimed  the  independence  of  the  Roman 
see,  and  launched  the  anathemas  of  the  Church 
against  all  who  held  Arian  opinions,  and  even 
against  the  Emperor  himself.  All  Romo  rose 
in  revolt  in  defense  of  its  bishop  and  its  creed ; 
but  the  unhappy  Liberius  was  seized  at  night, 
by  the  orders  of  the  enraged  Constnntins,  and 
carried  away  in  exile  to  the  shores  of  cold  and 
inhospitable  Thrace.  He  refused  with  con- 
tempt the  money  sent  him  by  the  Emperor  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  his  journey.  “ Let  him 
keep  it,”  said  ho  to  the  messengers,  “ to  pay  his 
soldiers.  Do  you  presume  to  offer  me  alms  as 
if  I were  a criminal  ?”  ho  exclaimed.  u Away ! 
first  become  a Christian  J” 

Two  years  of  exile  in  barbarous  Thrace,  *and 
the  dread  of  a worse  doom,  seem  to  have  shaken 
the  resolution  of  the  Pope.  The  Emperor,  too, 
had  taken  a still  more  effectual  means  of  as- 
sailing the  authority  of  his  rebellious  subject. 
Felix,  an  anti -pope,  had  been  appointed  at 
Rome,  elected  by  three  eunuchs,  and  Liberius 
now  consented  to  renounce  his  communion  with 
Athanasius.  His  people,  and  particularly  the 
rich  and  noble  women  of  Rome,  had  remained 
faithful  to  their  exiled  bishop,  and  as  he  enter- 
ed the  city  a splendid  throng  camo  forth  to 
meet  him,  and  welcomed  him  with  a triumphal 
procession.  Felix,  the  anti -pope,  fled  before 
him,  hut  soon  afterward  returned,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  streets,  the  bath*,  and  the  churches 
were  the  scenes  of  a fierce  struggle  between  the 
rival  factions.  Rome  was  filled  with  bloodshed 
and  violence,  until  at  last  Liberius  triumphed, 
and  closed  his  life  in  peace  upon  the  throne  of 
St.  Peter. 

His  death  was  the  signal  for  new  disorders, 
and  two  opposing  candidates,  Damasus  and  Ur- 
sicinus,  contended  for  the  papal  chair.  The 
latter  having  occupied,  with  his  adherents,  the 
Julian  Basilica,  Damasus,  at  the  head  of  a mob 
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of  charioteers,  the  hackmen  of  Rome,  and  a wild 
throng  of  the  lowest  of  the  people,  broke  into  the 
sacred  edifice  and  encouraged  a general  massa- 
cre of  its  defenders.  On  another  occasion  Dam- 
asus  assembled  a force  composed  of  gladiators, 
charioteers,  and  laborers,  armed  with  clubs, 
swords,  and  axes,  and  stormed  the  church  of 
S.  Maria  Maggiore,  where  a party  of  the  rival 
faction  had  intrenched  themselves,  and  massa- 
cred one  hundred  and  sixty  persons  of  both  sex- 
es. The  contest  raged  for  a long  time.  An- 
other frightful  massacre  took  place  in  the  church 
of  St.  Agnes ; the  civil  powers  in  vain  interfered 
to  check  the  violence  of  the  pious  factions,  and 
at  length  the  Emperor  was  obliged  to  appoint  a 
heathen  prefect  for  the  city,  who,  by  his  severe 
impartiality,  reduced  the  Christians  to  concord. 
Damasus,  stained  with  bloodshed  and  raging 
with  evil  passions,  was  firmly  seated  on  the 
episcopal  throne,  and  seems  to  have  obtained 
the  admiration  and  the  support  of  his  contem- 
porary, the  impetuous  St.  Jerome. 

In  the  mean  time  the  magnificent  city  was 
still  divided  between  the  pagans  and  the  Chris- 
tians. A large  part  of  the  population  still  clung 
to  the  ancient  faith.  Many  of  the  wealthiest 
citizens  and  most  of  the  old  aristocracy  still 
sacrificed  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  and 
looked  w’ith  scorn  upon  the  fierce  enthusiasts 
who  had  filled  Romo  with  violence  and  disor- 
der. In  one  street  the  pagan  temple,  rising  in 
severe  majesty,  was  filled  with  its  pious  wor- 
shipers, performing  rites  and  ceremonies  as 
ancient  as  Numa;  in  the  next  the  Christian 
Basilica  resounded  with  the  praises  of  the  tri- 
une God.  On  one  side  the  w'hite-robcd  priest 
led  the  w illing  victim  to  the  altar,  and  inspect- 
ed the  palpitating  entrails ; on  the  other  the 
Christian  preacher  denounced  in  vigorous  ser- 
mons the  follies  of  the  ancient  superstition. 
The  contest,  however,  did  not  continue  long. 
Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Milan,  enforced  the  con- 
demnation of  paganism,  and  the  last  marks  of 
respect  were  withdrawn  from  those  tutelar  dei- 
ties who  had  so  long  presided  oyer  the  destinies 
of  Rome. 

The  fourth  century  brought  important  changes 
in  the  condition  of  the  bishops  of  Rome.  It  is  a 
singular  trait  of  the  corrupt  Christianity  of  this 
period  that  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  emi- 
nent prelates  was  a fierce  and  ungovernable 
pride.  Humility  had  long  ceased  to  be  num- 
bered among  the  Christian  virtues.  The  four 
great  rulers  of  the  Church,  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  and  the  Patriarchs  of  Constantinople, 
Antioch,  and  Alexandria,  were  engaged  in  a 
constant  struggle  for  supremacy.  Even  the 
inferior  bishops  assumed  a princely  state,  and 
surrounded  themselves  with  their  sacred  courts. 
The  vices  of  pride  and  arrogance  descended  to 
the  lower  orders  of  the  clergy;  the  Emperor 
himself  was  declared  to  be  inferior  in  dignity 
to  the  simplo  presbyter,  and  in  all  public  en- 
tertainments and  ceremonious  assemblies  the 
proudest  layman  was  expected  to  take  his  place 
below  the  haughty  churchman.  As  learning 


declined  and  the  world  sank  into  a new  bar- 
barism, the  clergy  elevated  themselves  into  a 
ruling  caste,  and  were  looked  upon  as  half  di- 
vine by  the  rude  Goths  and  the  degraded  Ro- 
mans. It  is  even  said  that  the  pagan  nations 
of  the  West  transferred  to  the  priest  and  monk 
the  same  awe-struck  reverence  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  pay  to  their  Druid  teach- 
ers. The  Pope  took  the  place  of  their  Chief 
Druid,  and  w'as  worshiped  w'ith  idolatrous  de- 
votion ; the  meanest  presbyter,  however  vicious 
and  degraded,  seemed,  to  the  ignorant  savages, 
a true  messenger  from  the  skies. 

At  Rome,  the  splendid  capital,  still  untouched 
by  the  Goth,  the  luxury  and  pride  of  the  priest- 
ly caste  had  risen  to  a kind  of  madness.  In 
stead  of  healing  the  wounded  conscience  or  min- 
istering to  the  sick  and  the  poor,  the  fashionable 
presbyter  or  deacon  passed  his  time  in  visiting 
wealthy  widows  and  extracting  rich  gifts  and 
legacies  from  his  superstitious  admirers.  A 
clerical  fop  of  the  period  of  Pope  Damasus 
is  thus  described  by  the  priestly  Juvenal,  St. 
Jerome  : “ His  chief  care  is  to  see  that  his  dress 
is  well  perfumed,  that  his  sandals  fit  close  to  his 
feet ; his  hair  is  crisped  with  a curling-pin  ; his 
fingers  glitter  with  rings ; he  walks  on  tip-toe 
through  the  streets  lest  he  may  splash  himself 
with  the  wet  soil,  and  when  you  see  him  abroad 
you  would  think  him  a bridegroom  rather  than 
a priest.”  “ Both  deacons  and  presbyters,  ” ex- 
claims the  monastic  Jerome,  “strive  for  the  fa- 
vor of  women and  were,  no  doubt,  in  search  of 
wealthy  and  high-born  wives  among  the  great- 
est families  of  Rome.  The  first  era  of  success- 
ful Christianity,  indeed,  w'as  more  luxurious  and 
corrupt  than  had  been  that  of  Augustus  or  Ti- 
berius. The  bishop  lived  in  imperial  pomp,  the 
lower  orders  of  the  clergy  imitated  his  license  and 
his  example ; the  people  were  sunk  in  supersti- 
tion and  vice;  when  suddenly  a terrible  purifica- 
tion— a baptism  of  fire  and  blood — came  upon 
the  guilty  city. 

This  was  no  less  than  the  total  destruction 
of  that  costly  fabric  of  civilization,  the  Roman 
Empire,  which  had  been  erected  by  the  labors 
and  sufferings  of  so  many  statesmen,  warriors, 
philosophers,  and  had  seemed  destined  to  con- 
trol forever  the  future  of  Europe  and  mankind. 
The  northern  races  now  descended  upon  the 
southern  and  gained  an  easy  victory.  Knowl- 
edge ceased  to  be  power,  the  intellectual  sunk 
before  the^material,  and  the  cultivated  Romans 
showed  themselves  to  have  w’holly  lost  the  fac- 
ulty of  self-defense — an  example  of  national  de- 
cay so  often  repeated  in  history  that  one  can 
scarcely  assert  with  confidence  that  any  people 
is  to  remain  exempted  from  it  forever.  A few 
thousand  Goths  or  Huns  were  now  more  than  a 
match  for  countless  hosts  of  Romans ; they 
swept  away  the  feeble  defenders  of  Greece, 
Italy,  and  Ganl  with  the  same  ease  that  has 
since  marked  the  progress  of  the  British  in 
Hindostan  and  Pizarro  in  Peru.  The  sav- 
ages blotted  great  cities  from  existence,  re- 
stored vast  tracts  of  cultivated  country  to  its 
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early  wildness,  and  forced  European  intellect 
to  begin  anew  its  slow  progress  toward  su- 
premacy. 

No  part  of  the  civilized  world  suffered  more 
severely  than  its  capital.  Alaric  entered  Rome 
lighted  by  the  flames  of  its  finest  quarters ; Gen- 
seric  swept  away  almost  its  entire  population. 
Famine,  pestilence,  and  war  fell  upon  the  Eter- 
nal City.  The  numbers  of  its  people  decreased 
from  one  million  to  less  than  fifty  thousand ! A 
few  plague-stricken  and  impoverished  citizens 
wandered  amidst  its  vast  and  still  splendid 
ruins;  the  elegant  and  licentious  priest,  the 
high-born  w omen,  the  men  of  letters,  the  lux- 
urious nobles,  and  the  factions  people  had  been 
carried  away  into  slavery,  or  had  died  of 
plague  or  famine;  and  the  Christian  fathers, 
when  they  would  convey  to  their  auditors  a 
clear  conception  of  the  Judgment- day,  the 
final  dissolution  of  all  things  earthly,  would 
compare  it  to  the  fate  of  Rome. 

The  bishops  of  Rome,  during  this  eventful 
period,  became  the  protectors  and  preservers 
of  the  city.  Their  sacred  office  was  still  re- 
spected bv  the  Arian  Goths  and  Vandals ; the 
large  revenues  of  the  Church  wore  applied  to 
providing  food  for  the  starving  people;  and  it 
is  possible  that  suffering  and  humiliation  had 
once  more  awakened  something  of  the  purity 
of  early  Christianity  in  the  minds  of  both  priest 
and  laity.  The  bishops,  too,  were  sometimes 
the  victims  of  wars  or  civil  convulsions.  Pope 
John,  imprisoned  as  a traitor  by  the  Ostrogoth- 
ic  King  Theodoric,  languished  and  died  in  con- 
finement. Silverius  was  deposed,  exiled,  and 
perhaps  murdered,  by  that  meekest  of  heroes, 
Bclisarius,  to  gratify  his  imperious  wife  An- 
tonina. The  successor  of  St.  Peter  was  rudely 
summoned  to  the  Pincian  Palace,  the  military 
quarters  of  Belisarius.  In  the  chamber  of  the 
conqueror  sat  Antonina  on  the  bed  with  her  pa- 
tient husband  at  her  feet.  “What  have  we 
done  to  you,  Pope  Silverius,”  exclaimed  the  im- 
perious woman,  “ that  you  should  betray  us  to 
the  Goths?”  In  an  instant  the  pall  was  rent 
from  the  shoulders  of  the  unhappy  Pope,  he  w as 
hurried  into  another  room,  stripped  of  his  dress 
and  clothed  in  the  garb  of  a simple  monk,  and  his 
deposition  was  proclaimed  to  the  clergy  of  Rome, 
lie  was  afterward  given  up  to  the  power  of  his 
rival  and  successor,  Vigilins,  w'ho  banished  him 
to  the  island  of  Pandataria,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  finally  procured  his  death. 

Stained  with  crime,  a false  witness  and  a 
murderer,  Vigilius  had  obtained  his  holy  office 
through  the  pow  er  of  two  profligate  women  wrho 
now  ruled  the  Roman  world.  Theodora,  the 
dissolute  wife  of  J ustinian,  and  Antonina,  her 
devoted  servant,  assumed  to  determine  the  faith 
and  the  destinies  of  the  Christian  Church.  Vi- 
gilius failed  to  satisfy  the  exacting  demands  of 
his  casuistical  mistresses ; he  even  ventured  to 
differ  from  them  upon  some  obscure  points  of 
doctrine.  His  punishment  soon  followed,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  is  said  to  have  been  dragged 
through  the  streets  of  Constantinople  with  a 


rope  around  his  neck,  to  have  been  imprisoned 
in  a common  dungeon  and  fed  on  bread  and 
water.  The  papal  chair,  filled  by  such  un- 
worthy occupants,  must  have  sunk  low  in  the 
popular  esteem,  had  not  Gregory  the  Great,  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  revived  the 
dignity  of  the  office. 

Gregory  was  a Roman,  of  a wealthy  and  il- 
lustrious family,  the  grandson  of  Pope  Felix  II. 
Learned,  accomplished,  a fine  speaker,  a sin- 
cere Christian,  in  his  youth  he  eclipsed  all  his 
contemporaries,  was  distinguished  in  the  de- 
bates of  the  Senate,  and  finally  became  the  gov- 
ernor of  Rome.  The  Emperor,  when  he  visited 
Constantinople,  treated  him  with  marked  con- 
fidence, and  honors  and  emoluments  seemed  to 
have  been  showered  upon  the  young  Roman 
with  no  stinted  hand.  He  was  equally  the  fa- 
vorite of  the  court  and  of  the  people,  and  all 
that  the  world  could  give  lay  at  his  command. 
But  suddenly  a startling  change  came  over  his 
active  intellect ; the  world  grew  cold  and  re- 
pulsive ; he  stopped  in  his  career  of  success  and 
became  a monk.  He  expended  his  wealth  in 
founding  monasteries ; he  sold  his  gold  and 
jcwfels,  his  silken  robes  and  tasteful  furniture, 
and  lavished  the  proceeds  upon  the  poor.  He 
resigned  his  high  offices,  and  having  entered  a 
monastery  which  he  had  founded  at  Rome,  per- 
formed the  menial  duties  for  his  fellow-monks. 
His  body  w'as  emaciated  by  terrible  fpstings 
and  vigils,  his  health  gave  way,  and  his  life 
hung  by  a single  thread.  The  prayers  of  a 
pious  companion  alone  snatched  him  from  an 
early  grave. 

From  this  severe  discipline  Gregory  rose  up 
a half-maddened  enthusiast.  Angels  seemed 
to  float  around  him  wherever  he  moved;  de- 
mons fled  at  his  approach.  His  monastery  of 
St.  Andrew,  over  which  he  became  the  abbot, 
was  the  scene  of  perpetual  miracles.  He  cast 
out  devils,  and  angels  clustered  around  his  holy 
seat.  One  of  the  monks  who  had  passed  his 
whole  time  in  singing  psalms,  when  he  died 
was  covered  with  white  flowers  by  invisible 
hands,  and  the  fragrance  of  flowers  for  many 
years  afterward  arose  from  his  tomb.  Yet,  like 
many  enthusiasts,  Gregory  was  capable  of  acts 
of  excessive  cruelty,  and  his  convent  was  ruled 
with  unsparing  severity.  Justus,  the  monk, 
who  was  also  a physician,  had  watched  over 
Gregory  during  a long  sickness  with  affection- 
ate tenderness.  He  was  himself  seized  with  a 
mortal  illness,  and  when  he  w as  dying  confessed 
with  bitter  contrition  that,  contrary  to  the  rules 
of  the  monastery,  he  had  hoarded  up  three 
pieces  of  gold.  The  money  was  found,  and 
the  guilty  monk  was  punished  with  singular 
cruelty.  Gregory  wronld  suffer  no  one  to  ap- 
proach the  bed  of  the  dying  man ; no  sacred 
rites,  no  holy  consolation,  soothed  the  accursed 
spirit  as  it  passed  away.  The  body  was  cast 
out  upon  a dunghill,  together  with  the  three 
pieces  of  gold,  while  all  the  monks  who  had 
assembled  around  it  cried  out,  “Thy  money 
perish  with  thee!”  After  Justus  had  lain  in 
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torment  for  thirty  days  Gregory  relented ; a 
mass  was  said  for  the  afflicted  soul,  which  re- 
turned to  the  earth  to  inform  its  companions 
that  it  had  escaped  from  its  fearful  tortures. 
Such  were  the  fancies  of  this  superstitious  age. 

Gregory  was  chosen  Pope  (590)  by  the  united 
voice  of  the  clergy,  the  senate,  and  the  people 
of  Rome,  and  the  Emperor  Maurice  confirmed 
the  election.  But  Gregory  shrank  from  assum- 
ing the  holy  office  with  real  alarm.  He  even 
fled  in  disguise  into  the  forest,  but  a pillar  of 
fire  hovering  over  his  head  betrayed  him.  He 
was  seized  and  carried  by  force  to  the  church 
of  St.  Peter,  and  was  there  consecrated  supreme 
Pontiff. 

He  might  well  have  trembled  at  the  thought 
of  being  intrusted  with  the  destiny  of  Chris- 
tianity in  those  dark  and  hopeless  days;  he 
might  well  have  believed,  as  he  ever  did,  that 
the  end  of  all  things  was  at  hand.  The  world 
was  full  of  anarchy  and  desolation,  and  a uni- 
versal horror  rested  upon  the  minds  of  men. 
From  his  insecure  eminence  at  Rome  Gregory 
saw  every  where  around  him  the  wreck  of  na- 
tions and  the  misery  of  the  human  race.  Ger- 
many was  overrun  by  hordes  of  savages; 
France,  half-barbarian,  groaned  beneath  the 
Merovingian  rule;  Britain  had  relapsed  into 
paganism  under  the  Saxons ; Spain  was  held 
by  the  Arian  Visigoths ; Africa  was  fast  be- 
coming a desert ; while  the  feeble  Emperor  at 
Constantinople  was  scarcely  known  or  heard 
of  in  the  dominions  over  which  he  held  a nom- 
inal rule.  Italy  had  become  the  prey  of  the 
fierce  Lombards,  and  these  ruthless  savages 
plundered  and  desolated  the  peninsula  from 
the  Po  to  the  Straits  of  Sicily.  They  massa- 
cred or  sold  into  slavery  the  whole  population 
of  great  cities,  and  made  them  so  desolate  that 
hermits  chose  their  ruins  as  a fitting  abode ; 
they  destroyed  convents,  monasteries,  church- 
es, and  spared  neither  monks  nor  nuns ; the 
very  air  was  tainted  with  carnage,  and  the 
Lombards  seemed  never  sated  with  bloodshed. 
At  length,  in  the  earlier  period  of  Gregory’s 
pontificate,  the  Lombard  hordes  approached 
to  destroy  Rome.  In  the  midst  of  one  of  his 
most  effective  sermons  the  Pope  was  startled  by 
the  news  that  the  enemy  were  at  the  gates ; he 
broke  off  suddenly,  exclaiming,  “I  am  weary 
of  life;”  but  he  at  once  gave  himself  to  the 
defense  of  the  city ; the  gates  were  closed,  the 
crumbling  walls  were  manned  by  trembling 
citizens,  and  the  savage  assailants  retreated 
before  the  apparent  vigor  of  the  monk.  Yet 
the  environs  and  suburbs  of  the  holy  city  were 
involved  in  a general  desolation.  The  people 
were  swept  away  into  captivity,  the  villas,  the 
monasteries,  and  the  churches  sank  into  smoul- 
dering ruins,  and  Gregory  wept  in  vain  over 
the  woes  of  his  unhappy  people. 

From  his  ruined  city  Gregory  began  now  to 
spread  his  intellectual  influence  over  Europe. 
Never  was  there  a more  busy  mind.  He  was 
the  finest  preacher  of  his  age,  and  his  sermons, 
tinged  with  the  fierce  gloom  of  a monastic 


spirit,  awoke  the  zeal  of  prelates  and  monks. 
His  numerous  letters,  which  still  exist,  show 
with  what  keen  attention  he  watched  and  guid- 
ed the  conduct  of  his  contemporaries.  He 
wrote  in  tones  of  persuasive  gentleness  to  Ber- 
tha, the  fair  Saxon  Queen  of  Kent,  of  bold  ex- 
postulation to  his  nominal  master,  the  Emperor 
Maurice  of  Constantinople;  he  corresponded 
with  the  bishops  and  kings  of  France  and  the 
Visigothic  rulers  of  Spain;  he  addressed  his 
laborious  but  fanciful  “Dialogues”  to  Theode- 
linda,  Queen  of  the  Lombards ; he  watched 
over  the  decaying  churches  of  Africa  and  the 
feeble  bishoprics  of  Greece ; he  urged  forward 
the  conversion  of  England,  and  drove  the  timid 
Augustine  to  his  missionaty  labors  among  the 
savage  Saxons ; and  his  wonderful  mental  ac- 
tivity was  finally  rewarded  by  the  complete 
triumph  of  the  Romish  Church.  Spain,  En- 
gland, France,  and  even  the  wild  Lombards 
and  Arian  Goths  yielded  to  his  vigorous  asser- 
tion of  the  authority  of  the  see  of  St.  Fcter. 

Gregory  laid  the  foundation  of  that  splendid 
ritual  which  to-day  governs  the  services  of 
Romish  chapels  and  cathedrals  from  Vienna  to 
Mexico,  from  Dublin  to  St.  Louis.  He  knew 
the  advantages  of  order,  and  his  Ordo  Romanus , 
his  minute  array  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  drew 
together  the  Franks  and  Goths  in  a unison  of 
religious  observances.  The  world  was  to  Greg- 
ory a vast  monastery,  in  which  perfect  disci- 
pline was  to  be  observed,  and  he  eveiy  where 
enforced  a strict  unity  of  forms  and  conduct 
throughout  all  his  great  army  of  presbyters 
and  monks. 

But  it  wras  chiefly  upon  the  power  of  music 
that  Gregory  relied  for  softening  the  cruel  na- 
tures of  Goth  and  Hun.  His  whole  ritual  was 
one  of  song  and.  melody.  He  was  bom  a mu- 
sician, and  he  impressed  upon  the  services  of  the 
Roman  Church  that  high  excellence  in  musical 
intonation  which  has  ever  been  its  distinguish- 
ing trait.  His  own  choristers  were  renowned 
for  their  sweet  voices  and  artistic  skill,  and  tra- 
dition represents  the  austere  Pope,  the  master 
intellect  of  his  age,  as  sitting  among  his  singing- 
bovs  with  a rod  in  his  hand,  chastising  the  care- 
less and  encouraging  the  gifted  musician.  The 
Gregorian  chants  indeed  proved  to  have  a sin- 
gular charm  for  the  savage  races  of  the  North. 
A band  of  trained  singers  accompanied  St.  Au- 
gustine in  his  missionary  labors  in  England, 
and  sometimes,  it  is  related,  proved  more  at- 
tractive than  the  most  eloquent  divines ; the 
Roman  singing-masters,  carefully  instructed  in 
Gregory  ’s  antiphonal,  became  the  teachers  of 
Europe ; Charlemagne  at  a later  period  found- 
ed singing-schools  in  Germany  upon  the  Grego- 
rian system,  and  was  himself  fond  of  chanting 
matins  in  his  husky  voice — for  nature,  so  liberal 
to  him  in  all  other  respects,  had  never  designed 
him  for  a singer ; and  thus  music  became  ev- 
ery where  the  handmaid  of  religion,  and  a pow- 
erful ngfent  in  advancing  the  Church  of  Rome. 

A faint  trace  of  modesty  and  humility  still 
characterized  the  Roman  bishops,  and  they  ex- 
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pressly  disclaimed  any  right  to  the  supremacy 
of  the  Christian  world.  The  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, who  seems  to  have  looked  with  a 
polished  contempt  upon  his  Western  brother, 
the  tenant  of  fallen  Rome  and  the  bishop  of  the 
barbarians,  now  declared  himself  the  Universal 
Bishop  and  the  head  of  the  subject  Church. 
But  Gregory  repelled  his  usurpation  with  vigor. 
“Whoever  calls  himself  Universal  Bishop  is 
Antichrist,  ” he  exclaimed ; and  he  compares  the 
Patriarch  to  Satan,  who  in  his  pride  had  aspired 
to  be  higher  than  the  angels.  Yet,  reasonable 
as  Gregory  was  upon  many  points,  his  bound- 
less superstition  filled  the  age  with  terrible  fan- 
cies. On  «e very  side  he  saw  countless  demons 
threatening  destruction  to  the  elect.  Hell  was 
let  loose,  and  the  earth  swarmed  with  its  treach- 
erous occupants.  But,  fortunately  for  the  Church, 
it  possessed  a spiritual  armory  which  no  demon 
could  resist.  The  relics  of  the  saints  and  the 
bones  of  the  martyrs  were  talismans  insuring 
the  perfect  safety  of  their  possessor;  and  one 
cf  St.  Peter's  hairs,  or  a filing  from  the  chains 
of  St.  Paul,  were  thought  gifts  worthy  of  kings 
and  queens.  Gregory,  too,  had  conversed  wdth 
persons  who  had  visited  the  realm  of  spirits  and 
had  been  permitted  to  return  to  the  earth.  A 
soldier  described  such  an  adventure  in  language 
almost  Virgilian.  He  passed  by  a bridge  over 
a dark  and  noisome  river,  and  came  to  an  Elys- 
ian  plain,  filled  with  happy  spirits  clothed  in 
white,  and  dwelling  in  radiant  mansions.  Above 
all  a golden  palace  towered  to  the  skies.  Upon 
the  bridge  the  visitor  recognized  one  of  his 
friends  who  had  lately  died,  and  who,  as  he  at- 
tempted to  pass,  slipped,  and  was  immediately 
seized  by  frightful  demons,  who  strove  to  drag 
him  beneath  the  stream ; but  at  the  samo  mo- 
ment angelic  beings  caught  him  in  their  arras, 
and  a struggle  began  for  the  possession  of  the 
trembling  soul.  The  result  was  never  told. 

Gregory  the  Great  died  in  604,  having  es- 
tablished the  power  of  the  Roman  bishopric, 
and  his  successors  assumed  the  title  of  Pope. 
Under  Gregory  the  Roman  see  became  the 
acknowledged  head  of  the  Western  Church. 
The  next  important  period  in  its  history  is  the 
acquisition  of  its  temporal  dominions  by  an  un- 
scrupulous intrigue  with  the  usurping  kings  of 
France.  Various  circumstances  had  concurred 
to  produce  this  change.  The  Roman  Church 
had  become  the  representative  and  the  chief 
defense  of  all  the  corruptions  of  the  ancient 
faith.  It  adopted  the  worship  of  the  Virgin 
and  the  invocation  of  saints,  the  doctrine  of 
pnrgatorv,  and  the  wildest  legends  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  monkish  writers ; it  advocated  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy ; its  churches  were  filled 
with  images  and  relics,  and  its  superstitious 
laity  surpassed  in  blind  idolatry  the  follies  of 
their  heathen  ancestors.  In  the  mean  time  the 
followers  of  Mohammed,  issuing  from  their  des- 
erts, had  conquered  the  East,  Africa,  and  Spain, 
threatened  Italy  itself  with  subjugation,  and 
preached  every  where  a single  deity  and  an 
iconoclastic  creed.  While  Christendom  was 


filled  with  idolatry  the  cultivated  Arabs  aspired 
to  the  purest  conception  of  the  Divine  nature. 
The  contrast  became  so  startling  as  to  awaken 
a sense  of  shame  in  the  breast  of  Leo,  the  Isnu- 
rian,  Emperor  of  the  East.  He  began  in  727- 
30  the  famous  iconoclastic  reform ; he  ordered 
the  images  to  be  broken  to  pieces,  the  walls  of 
the  churches  to  be  whitewashed,  and  prosecuted 
with  honest  but  imprudent  vigor  his  design  of 
extirpating  idolatry.  But  a fierce  dissension 
at  once  raged  throughout  all  Christendom,  the 
monks  and  the  people  rose  in  defense  of  their 
images  and  pictures,  and  the  Emperor,  even  in 
his  own  capital,  was  denounced  as  a heretic  and 
a tyrant.  There  was  an  imago  of  the  Saviour, 
renowned  for  its  miraculous  powers,  over  the 
gate  of  the  imperial  palace  called  the  Brazen 
Gate,  from  the  ricli  tiles  of  gilt  bronze  that 
covered  its  magnificent  vestibule ; the  Emperor 
ordered  the  sacred  figure  to  be  taken  down  and' 
broken  to  pieces.  But  the  people  from  all  parts 
of  the  city  flew  to  the  defense  of  their  favorite 
idol,  fell  upon  the  officers,  and  put  many  of  them 
to  death.  The  women  were  even  more  violent 
than  the  men ; like  furies  they  rushed  to  the 
spot,  and  finding  one  of  the  soldiers  engaged  in 
his  unhallowed  labor  at  the  top  of  a ladder,  they 
pulled  it  dowm  and  tore  him  to  pieces  as  he  lay 
bruised  upon  the  ground.  “Thus,”  exclaims 
the  pious  annalist,  “did  the  minister  of  the 
Emperor’s  injustice  fall  at  once  from  the  top  of 
a ladder  to  the  bottom  of  hell.”  The  women 
next  flew  to  the  great  church,  and  finding  the 
iconoclastic  Patriarch  officiating  at  the  altar, 
overwhelmed  him  with  a shower  of  stones,  and 
a thousand  opprobrious  names;  he  escaped 
bruised  and  fainting  from  the  building.  The 
guards  were  now  called  out  and  the  female  in- 
surrection suppressed,  but  not  until  several  of 
the  women  had  perished  in  the  fray. 

The  Pope,  Gregory  II.,  assumed  the  defense 
of  image-worship;  the  Italian  provinces  of  the 
Greek  Emperor  known  os  the  Exarchate  threw 
off  the  imperial  authority  rather  than  part  with 
their  images,  and  it  wras  these  provinces  that 
finally  became  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  and 
formed  the  chief  part  of  the  papal  domain.  A 
long  struggle,  however,  arose  for  the  possessions 
of  the  Greeks.  The  Lombard  kings,  ahvnys 
hostile  to  the  Popes,  sought  to  appropriate  the 
Exarchate,  and  the  acute  Popes  appealed  for 
aid  to  the  rising  power  of  France.  But  it  wTas 
not  to  the  feeble  Merovingian  kings  that  they 
addressed  themselves,  but  to  Charles  Martel 
and  his  ambitious  descendants.  To  gratify 
their  own  craving  for  temporal  power  the  Popes 
founded  the  new-  dynasty  of  the  Carlovingians. 
By  the  sanction  and  perhaps  the  suggestion  of 
Pope  Zacharias,  the  last  of  the  phantom  kings 
ceased  to  reign  in  France,  and  Pepin,  the  found- 
er of  the  Carlovingians,  ascended  the  throne  of 
Clovis.  The  powerful  Franks  now  became  the 
protectors  of  the  papacy ; Pepin,  liberal  to  his 
spiritual  benefactor,  gave  to  the  Popes  the  Ex- 
archate and  protected  them  from  the  Lombards ; 
and  thus  France,  always  catholic  and  always 
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orthodox,  founded  the  temporal  power  of  Rome. 
The  Lombards,  however,  did  not  yield  without 
a struggle.  On  one  occasion  they  threatened 
Rome  itself  with  destruction,  and  the  Pope, 
Stephen  III.,  in  an  agony  of  terror,  wrote  two 
letters  to  Pepin  claiming  liis  protection.  When 
the  Frank  neglected  his  appeals  the  Pope  ven- 
tured upon  the  most  remarkable  and  the  most 
successful  of  all  the  pious  frauds.  Pepin  re- 
ceived a third  letter,  addressed  to  him  by  the 
Apostle  Peter  himself,  in  his  own  handwriting. 
St.  Peter  and  the  Holy  Virgin,  in  this  curious 
epistle,  adjure  the  Frankish  king  to  save  their 
beloved  city  from  the  impious  Lombards,  and 
Paradise  and  perpetual  victory  and  prosperity 
are  promised  him  as  his  rewards.  Pepin  obeyed 
the  divine  summons,  entered  Italy  as  the  cham- 
pion of  St.  Peter,  and  in  755  bestowed  upon  the 
bishops  of  Rome  the  authority  and  the  domin- 
ions of  a temporal  prince.  The  gift  was  after- 
ward enlarged  and  confirmed  by  Charlemagne. 
This  eminent  man,  who  ruled  over  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  a part  of  Spain,  altogether  de- 
stroyed the  Lombard  kingdom,  and  placed  Leo 
HI.  securely  on  the  papal  throne.  In  return 
the  grateful  Pope  crowned  the  half-barbarous 
Karl,  Augustus  and  Emperor  of  the  West.  It 
was  on  Christmas  of  the  last  year  of  the  eighth 
century.  Charles  and  his  magnificent  court 
were  assembled  at  the  celebration  of  the  Na- 
tivity at  Rome ; the  Roman  nobles  and  clergy 
looked  on  in  a splendid  throng ; the  Pope  him- 
self chanted  mass ; at  its  close  he  advanced  to 
Charles,  placed  a splendid  crown  upon  his 
head,  and  saluted  him  as  Cassar  Augustus. 
The  assembly  broke  into  loud  acclamations, 
and  Charles,  with  feignfed  or  real  reluctance, 
consented  to  be  anointed  by  the  hands  of  the 
Pope. 

From  this  time  the  Roman  bishops  began  to 
take  part  in  the  politics  of  Europe.  They  made 
war  or  peace,  formed  leagues  and  unholy  alli- 
ances, intrigued,  plotted,  plundered  their  neigh- 
bors, oppressed  their  subjects,  and  filled  Italy 
and  Europe  with  bloodshed  and  crime.  The 
possession  of  temporal  power,  that  “fatal  gift,” 
denounced  by  Dante  and  Stilton,  his  translator, 
corrupted  the  sources  of  Western  Christianity 
until  nt  became  the  chief  aim  of  the  later  Popes 
to  enlarge  their  possessions  by  force  or  fraud, 
and  add  to  those  rich  territories  which  they  had 
won  from  the  superstition  of  Pepin  and  the  pol- 
icy of  Charlemagne. 

The  great  Emperor  died,  Europe  fell  into  the 
anarchy  of  Feudalism,  and  the  bishops  of  Rome 
rose  into  new  grandeur  and  importance.  As  the 
successors  of  St.  Peter  they  asserted  their  su- 
premacy over  kings  and  emperors,  and  claimed 
the  right  of  disposing  of  crowns  and  kingdoms 
at  will.  St.  Peter  no  longer  wrote  humble  let- 
ters asking  aid  from  the  barbarous  Frank ; he 
thundered  from  dismantled  Rome  in  the  men- 
acing tone  of  command.  The  representative 
Pope  of  this  new  era  was  the  illustrious  or  the 
infamous  Hildebrand,  the  Caesar  of  the  papacy. 
Hildebrand  was  the  son  of  a carpenter,  but  he 


was  destined  to  rule  over  kings  and  nobles. 
His  youth  was  marked  by  intense  austerity, 
and  he  was  a monk  from  his  boyhood.  He 
early  entered  upon  the  monastic  life,  but  his 
leisure  hours  were  passed  in  acquiring  knowl- 
edge, and  his  bold  and  vigorous  intellect  was 
soon  filled  with  schemes  for  advancing  the  power 
and  grandeur  of  the  Church.  Small,  delicate, 
and  unimposing  in  appearance,  his  wonderful 
eyes  often  terrified  the  beholder.  He  came  up 
to  Rome,  became  the  real  master  of  the  Church, 
and  was  long  content  to  rule  in  a subordinate 
position.  Pope  after  Pope  died,  but  Hilde- 
brand still  remained  immovable,  the  guide  and 
oracle  of  Rome.  He  revolved  in  secret  his  fa- 
vorite principles,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  the 
supremacy  of  the  Popes,  the  purification  of  the 
Church.  At  length,  in  1073,  on  the  death  of 
Alexander  II.,  the  clergy  wdth  one  voice  named 
Hildebrand  the  successor  of  St.  Peter.  He  was 
at  once  arrayed  in  the  scarlet  robe,  the  tiara 
placed  upon  his  head,  and  Gregory  VII.  was 
enthroned,  weeping  and  reluctant,  in  the  papal 
chair. 

His  elevation  w-as  the  signal  for  the  most 
wonderful  change  in  the  character  and  pur- 
poses of  the  Church.  The  Pope  aspired  to  rule 
mankind.  He  claimed  an  absolute  power  over 
the  conduct  of  kings,  priests,  and  nations,  and 
he  enforced  his  decrees  by  the  terrible  weapons 
of  anathema  and  excommunication.  He  de- 
nounced the  marriages  of  the  clergy  as  impious, 
and  at  once  there  arose  all  over  Europe  a fear- 
ful struggle  between  the  ties  of  natural  affection 
and  the  iron  will  of  Gregory.  Heretofore  the 
secular  priests  and  bishops  had  married,  raised 
families,  and  lived  blamelessly  as  husbands  or 
fathers,  in  the  enjoyment  of  marital  and  filial 
love.*  But  suddenly  all  this  w as  changed.  The 
married  priests  were  declared  polluted  and  de- 
graded, and  were  branded  with  ignominy  and 
shame.  Wives  were  torn  from  their  devoted 
husbands,  children  w ere  declared  bastards,  and 
the  ruthless  monk,  in  the  face  of  the  fiercest  op- 
position, made  celibacy  the  rule  of  the  Church. 
The  most  painful  consequences  followed.  The 
wretched  w'omen,  thus  degraded  and  accursed, 
were  often  driven  to  suicide  in  their  despair. 
Some  threw  themselves  into  the  flames ; others 
were  found  dead  in  their  beds,  the  victims  of 
grief  or  of  their  own  resolution  not  to  survive 
their  shame,  while  the  monkish  chroniclers  ex- 
ult over  their  misfortunes,  and  triumphantly 
consign  them  to  eternal  wfoe. 

Thus  the  clergy  under  Gregory’s  guidance 
became  a monastic  order,  wholly  separated  from 
all  temporal  interests,  and  bound  in  a perfect 
obedience  to  the  Church.  He  next  forbade  all 
lay  investitures  or  appointments  to  bishoprics  or 
other  clerical  offices,  and  declared  himself  the 
supreme  ruler  of  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  na- 
tions. No  temporal  sovereign  could  fill  the  great 
European  sees,  or  claim  any  dominion  over  the 
extensive  territories  held  by  eminent  churchmen 
in  right  of  their  spiritual  power.  It  was  against 
this  claim  that  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  Hen- 
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ry  IV.,  rebelled.  The  great  bishoprics  of  his 
empire,  Cologne,  Bremen,  Treves,  and  many 
others,  were  his  most  important  feudatories, 
and  should  he  suffer  the  imperious  Pope  to 
govern  them  at  will  his  own  dominion  would 
be  reduced  to  a shadow.  And  now  began  the 
famous  contest  between  Hildebrand  and  Hen- 
ry, between  the  carpenter's  son  and  the  suc- 
cessor of  Charlemagne,  between  the  Emper- 
or of  Germany  and  the  Head  of  the  Church. 
It  opened  with  an  adventure  that  marks  well 
the  wild  and  lawless  nature  of  the  time.  On 
Christmas-eve,  1075,  the  rain  poured  down  in 
torrents  at  Rome,  confining  the  people  to  their 
houses,  while  the  Pope  with  a few  ecclesiastics 
was  keeping  a holy  vigil  in  the  distant  church 
of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  The  wild  night  and 
the  favorable  opportunity  were  seized  upon  by 
Cencius,  a Roman  baron,  to  wreak  his  venge- 
ance upon  Gregory  for  some  former  offense. 
His  soldiers  broke  into  the  church  while  the 
Pope  w'as  celebrating  mass,  rushed  to  the  altar, 
and  seized  the  sacred  person  of  the  pontiff. 
He  was  even  wounded  in  the  forehead,  and  be- 
ing stripped  of  his  holy  vestments,  was  dragged 
away  bleeding  and  faint,  but  patient  and  unre- 
sisting, and  w as  imprisoned  in  a strong  tower. 
Two  of  the  w orshipers,  a noble  matron  and  a 
faithful  friend,  followed  him  to  his  prison.  The 
man  covered  him  with  furs,  and  warmed  his 
chilled  feet  in  his  own  bosom;  the  woman 
stanched  the  blood,  bound  np  the  wound,  and 
sat  weeping  at  his  side.  But  the  city  w'as  now 
aroused,  the  bells  tolled,  the  trumpets  pealed, 
and  the  clergy  who  w'ere  officiating  in  the  dif- 
ferent churches  broke  off  from  their  services, 
and  summoned  the  people  to  the  rescue  of  the 
Pope.  As  the  morning  dawned  a great  throng 
of  hi3  deliverers  assembled  around  the  place  of 
Gregory  s imprisonment,  uncertain  whether  he 
were  alive  or  dead.  Engines  were  brought  and 
planted  against  the  tower,  its  walls  began  to 
tremble,  and  the  fierce  Cencius,  now  terrified 
and  despairing,  threw  himself  at  the  Pope’s  feet, 
begging  his  forgiveness.  The  patient  Pope  con- 
sented, and  only  imposed  upon  Cencius  the  pen- 
ance of  a pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  In  the 
mean  time  the  people  broke  into  the  tower,  and 
carried  Gregory  in  triumph  to  the  church  from 
whence  he  had  been  taken,  where  he  finished 
the  sacred  rites  which  had  been  so  rudely  in- 
terrupted. The  assassin  Cencius  and  his  kin- 
dred were  driven  from  the  city,  and  their  honses 
and  strong  towers  were  razed  to  the  ground. 

It  was  plain  to  all  that  no  physical  danger 
could  shake  the  iron  resolution  of  Grcgoiy : he 
next  determined  to  humble  the  self-willed  Em- 
peror. Henry,  flashed  with  victory,  surround- 
ed by  faithful  bishops  and  nobles,  attended  by 
mighty  armies,  had  refused  with  petulant  con- 
tempt to  obey  the  decrees  of  Rome.  Hilde- 
brand summoned  him  to  appear  before  his  tri- 
bunal, and  if  he  should  refuse  to  come,  ap- 
pointed the  day  on  which  sentence  of  excom- 
munication should  be  pronounced  against  him. 
The  Emperor  replied  by  assembling  a council 


of  his  German  nobles  and  priests,  who  pro- 
claimed the  deposition  of  the  Pope.  All  Chris- 
tendom seemed  united  to  crush  the  Bishop  of 
Rome ; the  married  clergy,  the  Simonists,  and 
all  who  had  received  their  investiture  from  tem- 
poral sovereigns  joined  in  a fierce  denunciation 
of  his  usurpation.  But  Gregory  called  togeth- 
er a third  council  in  the  Lateran,  and  a miracle 
or  an  omen  inspired  the  superstitious  assembly. 
An  egg  was  produced  with  much  awe  and  so- 
lemnity, on  which  a serpent  was  traced  in  bold 
relief,  recoiling  in  mortal  agony  from  a shield 
against  which  it  had  vainly  struck  its  fangs. 
The  bishops  gazed  upon  tho  prodigy  with  con- 
sternation, but  Gregory  interpreted  it  with  the 
skill  of  a Roman  augur.  The  serpent  was  the 
dragon  of  the  Apocalypse,  its  mortal  agony  fore- 
told the  triumph  of  the  Church.  A wild  enthusi- 
asm filled  the  assembly,  the  anathema  of  Romo 
was  hurled  against  Ilenry,  his  subjects  were  ab- 
solved from  their  allegiance,  and  the  king  was 
declared  excommunicated.  The  effect  of  this 
spiritual  weapon  was  wonderful : the  power  of 
the  great  Emperor  melted  aw'ay  like  mist  be- 
fore the  wind.  His  priests  shrank  from  him  as 
a lost  soul,  his  nobles  abandoned  him,  his  peo- 
ple looked  upon  him  with  abhorrence,  and  Hen- 
ry was  left  with  a few  armed  followers  and  a 
few  faithful  bishops  in  a lonely  castle  on  the 
Rhine. 

Henry,  with  abject  submission,  now  resolved 
to  seek  the  forgiveness  of  the  Pope  in  Rome. 
In  mid-wrinter,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  his  in- 
fant son,  and  one  faithful  attendant,  having 
scarcely  sufficient  money  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  his  travel,  he  set  out  to  cross  tho  Alps  and 
throw  himself  at  Gregory’s  feet.  Never  wus 
there  a more  miserable  journey.  The  winter 
w'as  unusually  severe,  and  great  quantities  of 
snow  filled  up  the  Alpine  passes.  The  slipper}' 
surface  was  not  hard  enough  to  bear  the  weight 
of  the  travelers,  and  even  the  most  experienced 
mountaineers  trembled  at  the  dangers  of  the 
passage.  Yet  tho  imperial  party  pressed  on ; 
the  king  must  reach  Italy  or  his  crown  w'as  lost 
forever.  When,  after  much  toil  and  suffering, 
they  reached  the  summit  of  the  pass  tho  danger 
w'as  increased.  A vast  precipice  of  ice  spread 
before  them  so  slippery  and  smooth  that  he 
w'ho  entered  upon  it  could  scarcely  avoid  being 
hurled  into  the  depths  below.  Yet  there  was  no 
leisure  for  hesitation.  The  queen  and  her  in- 
fant son  were  wrrapped  in  the  skins  of  oxen  and 
drawn  down  as  if  in  a sled ; the  king,  creeping 
on  his  hands  and  knees,  clung  to  the  shoulders 
of  the  guides,  and  thus,  half-sliding,  and  some- 
times rolling  down  the  steeper  declivities,  they 
reached  the  plain  unharmed. 

Gregory,  meanw'hile,  doubtful  at  first  of  Hen- 
ry's real  design,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  castle 
of  Canosa,  the  mountain  strong-hold  of  his  un- 
changing friend  and  ally,  the  great  Countess 
Matilda.  The  praises  of  this  eminent  woman 
have  been  sung  by  poets  and  repeated  by  his- 
torians, but  the  crowning  trait  of  her  singular 
life  w as  her  untiring  devotion  to  Gregory.  For 
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him  she  labored  and  lived ; on  him  her  treas-  ! 
ures  were  lavished  ; her  mountain  castles  were 
his  refuge  in  moments  of  danger ; her  armies 
fought  in  his  defense ; she  was  never  satisfied 
unless  the  Pope  was  at  her  side ; and  she  made 
a will  by  which  at  her  death  all  her  rich  pos- 
sessions should  revert  to  Gregory  and  the 
Church.  Matilda  was  the  daughter  of  Boni- 
face, Margrave  of  Tuscany,  and  his  only  heir. 
A celibate  although  wedded,  she  had  been  mar- 
ried against  her  will  to  the  Duke  of  Lorraine, 
and  had  parted  forever  from  her  unwelcome 
husband  on  her  wedding-day.  Hildebrand 
alone,  the  low-born  and  unattractive  monk,  had 
won  the  affections  of  the  high-bred  and  self- 
willed  woman;  they  were  inseparable  com- 
panions in  adversity  or  success,  and  the  Pope 
owed  his  life,  his  safety,  and  his  most  import- 
ant achievements  to  a member  of  that  sex  which 
he  had  so  bitterly  persecuted  and  contemned. 

To  Canosa  came  Henry,  the  fallen  Emperor, 
seeking  permission  to  cast  himself  at  his  ene- 
my’s feet.  On  a bitter  winter  morning,  when 
the  ground  was  covered  deep  with  snow,  he  ap- 
proached the  castle  gate  and  was  admitted 
within  the  first  of  the  three  walls  that  sheltered 
Gregory  and  Matilda.  Clothed  in  a thin  white 
linen  dress,  the  garb  of  a penitent,  his  feet  bare, 
his  head  uncovered,  the  king  awaited  all  day,  ! 
in  the  outer  court,  the  opening  of  the  gate  which 
should  admit  him  to  the  presence  of  Gregory. 
But  the  relentless  Pope  left  him  to  shiver  in  the 
cold.  A second  and  a third  day  Henry  stood 
as  a suppliant  before  the  castle  gate,  and  hungry, 
chilled,  disheartened,  besought  admission,  but 
in  vain.  The  spectators  who  witnessed  his  hu- 
miliation were  touched  with  compassion,  and 
every  heart  but  that  of  Gregory  softened  to- 
ward the  penitent  king.  At  length  Henry  was 
admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  compassion- 
ate Matilda,  fell  on  his  knees  before  her,  and 
besought  her  merciful  interference.  Gregory 
yielded  to  her  prayers,  and  the  Pope  and  his 
rightful  lord,  whom  he  had  subjugated,  met  at 
a remarkable  interview.  Tall,  majestic  in  fig- 
ure, his  feet  bare  and  still  clad  in  a penitential 
garb,  the  haughty  Henry  bowed  in  terror  and 
contrition  before  the  6mall  and  feeble  gray- 
haired  old  man  who  had  made  kings  the  serv- 
ants of  the  Church. 

Henry  subscribed  to  every  condition  the  Pope 
imposed ; obedience  to  ecclesiastical  law,  per- 
fect submission  to  the  Pope,  even  the  abandon- 
ment of  his  kingdom  should  such  he  Gregory’s 
will.  On  these  terms  he  was  absolved,  and  with 
downcast  eyes  and  broken  spirit  returned  to 
meet  the  almost  contemptuous  glances  of  his 
German  or  Lombard  chiefs.  Yet  no  man  at 
that  moment  was  so  bitterly  hated  by  hosts  of 
foes  as  the  triumphant  Gregory.  Christendom, 
which  had  yielded  to  his  severe  reforms,  ab- 
horred the  reformer;  Italy  shrank  from  his 
monastic  rigor;  even  Rome  was  unquiet,  and 
Hildebrand’s  only  friends  were  his  faithful 
Countess  and  the  Norman  conquerors  of  Na- 
ples. 


No  sooner  had  Henry  left  Canosa  than  he 
seemed  suddenly  to  recover  from  that  strange 
moral  and  mental  prostration  into  which  his 
adversary’s  spiritual  arts  had  thrown  him.  He 
was  once  more  a king.  He  inveighed  in  bitter 
terms  against  the  harshness  and  pride  of  Greg- 
ory ; his  Lombard  chiefs  gathered  around  him 
and  stimulated  him  to  vengeance,  while  Matilda 
hurried  the  Pope  hack  again,  fearful  for  his  life, 
to  the  impregnable  walls  of  Canosa.  But  the 
dangerous  condition  of  his  German  dominions 
for  a while  delayed  his  plans  of  vengeance.  The 
German  and  Saxon  princes  and  bishops  who 
had  abandoned  him  in  his  moment  of  humilia- 
tion, now  fearful  of  his  power,  met  in  a solemn 
diet  at  Forcheim,  deposed  Henry,  and  elected 
Rudolph  of  Swabia  in  his  place.  A terrible 
civil  war,  nourished  by  the  arts  of  Gregory, 
desolated  all  Germany;  the  Pope  once  more 
excommunicated  Henry,  and  declared  his  rival 
king,  and  he  even  ventured  to  prophesy  that, 
unless  Henry  made  his  submission  by  the  29th 
of  June,  the  festival  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
he  would  either  be  deposed  or  dead.  The 
fierce  priest,  assuming  to  speak  by  inspiration, 
was  willing  to  be  judged  by  the  failure  or  the 
success  of  his  vaticination.  But  the  result  was 
far  different  from  his  hopes.  Henry  met  his 
I adversary,  Rudolph,  on  the  field  of  Elster ; the 
Saxons  conquered,  but  Rudolph  was  slain.  His 
death  allowed  Henry  to  turn  his  arms  against 
his  spiritual  foe  at  Rome.  He  crossed  the  Alps 
into  Italy,  but  not  as  he  had  crossed  them  four 
years  before,  a heart-broken  and  trembling  sup- 
pliant weighed  down  by  superstitious  dread. 
Excommunication  had  lost  its  terrors ; Gregory 
had  been  proved  a false  prophet  and  a deceiver, 
and  Matilda’s  forces,  defeated  and  disheartened, 
had  fled  to  their  strong-holds  in  the  Apennines. 
Henry  advanced  unchecked  to  the  walls  of 
Rome  and  laid  siege  to  the  holy  city.  Gregor}’, 
whom  no  dangers  could  move,  firm  in  his  spirit- 
ual superiority,  made  a bold  defense ; his  peo-* 
pie  were  united  in  his  cause,  the  Countess  sup- 
plied him  with  considerable  sums  of  money, 
and  for  three  years  the  massive  walls  repelled 
the  invader,  and  the  Italians  saw  with  natural 
exultation  the  host  of  abhorred  Germans  and 
Lombards  decimated  by  malarias,  disease,  and 
perpetual  fevers.  At  length,  however,  the  city 
fell,  Gregory  retreated  into  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo— a temporary  refuge  from  the  vengeance 
he  had  invoked — and  Henry  caused  a rival  Pope, 
under  the  name  of  Clement  III.,  to  be  conse- 
crated in  St.  Peter’s,  and  received  from  his 
hands  the  imperial  crown. 

Gregor>r ’s  end  seemed  now  drawing  near. 
Famine  and  the  sword  must  soon  drive  him 
from  his  retreat,  and  he  well  knew  that  he 
would  receive  short  shrift  from  his  enraged 
German  lord.  But  at  this  moment  news  came 
that  Robert  Guiscard,  at  the  head  of  a power- 
ful force,  was  advancing  from  Southern  Italy 
to  his  rescue.  Henry  retreated,  and  the  Nor- 
man soon  became  master  of  Rome.  Gregory 
was  released,  and  respectfully  conducted  to  the 
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Lateran  Palace ; but  a fatal  event  made  his  re- 
turn to  power  the  source  of  incalculable  woes 
to  his  faithful  people.  The  army  that  had  con- 
quered Rome  was  composed  of  half-savage  Nor- 
mans and  infidel  Saracens — the  peculiar  objects 
of  hatred  to  the  Roman  populace — and  they  had 
marked  their  entry  into  the  city  by  a general  pil- 
lage and  license.  The  Romans  resolved  upon 
revenge.  While  the  Normans  were  feasting  in 
riotous  security  they  rose  in  revolt,  and  began 
a terrible  carnage  of  their  conquerors.  The 
Normans,  surprised,  but  well-disciplined,  soon 
swept  the  streets  with  their  cavalry,  while  the 
citizens  fought  boldly  from  their  houses,  and 
seemed  for  a moment  to  gain  the  superiority. 
Guiscard  then  gave  orders  to  set  fire  to  the 
houses.  The  city  was*  soon  in  flames;  con- 
vents, churches,  palaces,  and  private  dwellings 
fed  the  conflagration ; the  people  rushed  wildly 
through  the  streets,  no  longer  thinking  of  de- 
fense, but  only  the  safety  of  their  wives  and 
children;  while  the  fierce  Normans  and  Sara- 
cens, maddened  by  their  treachery,  perpetra- 
ted all  those  horrible  deeds  that  mark  the  sack 
of  cities.  Rome  suffered  more  in  this  terrible 
moment  than  in  all  the  invasions  of  the  Goths 
and  Vandals.  Thousands  of  its  citizens  were 
sold  into  slavery  or  carried  prisoners  to  Cala- 
bria, and  its  miserable  ruin  was  only  repaired 
when  a new  city  was  gradually  built  in  a differ- 
ent site  on  the  ancient  Campus  Martius. 

Gregory,  it  is  said,  looked  calmly  on  the  sack 
of  his  faithful  city.  For  its  destroyers  he  had 
no  word  of  reproof.  The  ferocious  Guiscard 
was  still  his  ally  and  his  protector.  He  re- 
tired, however,  to  Salerno,  being  afraid  to 
trust  himself  in  Rome,  and  from  thence  issued 
anew  an  excommunication  against  Henry  and 
the  usurping  pontiff,  Clement  III.  As  death 
approached  no  consciousness  of  the  great  woes 
he  had  occasioned,  of  the  fierce  wars  he  had 
stirred  up,  of  the  ruin  he  had  brought  upon 
Germany,  of  the  desolation  he  had  spread  over 
Italyi  of  the  miserable  fate  of  Rome,  seems  to 
hare  disturbed  his  sublime  serenity.  At  one 
moment  he  had  believed  himself  a prophet,  at 
another  an  infallible  guide ; he  was  always  the 
vicegerent  of  Heaven;  and  just  before  his 
death  he  gave  a general  absolution  to  the  hu- 
man race,  excepting  only  Henry  and  his  rival 
Pope.  He  died  May  25,  1085,  having  be- 
queathed to  his  successors  the  principle  that 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  the  supremo  power 
of  the  earth.  This  was  the  conception  which 
Gregory  plainly  represents. 

The  idea  was  never  lost  to  hi9  successors. 
It  animated  the  Popes  of  the  eleventh  century 
in  their  long  struggle  against  the  Emperors 
of  Germany;  it  stimulated  the  ardor  of  the 
Guelphic  faction,  whose  vigor  gave  liberty  to 
Italy ; but  its  full  development  is  chiefly  to  be 
traced  in  the  character  of  Innocent  III.  Of 
all  the  Bishops  of  Rome  Innocent  approached 
nearest  to  the  completion  of  Gregory’s  grand 
idea.  He  wa9  the  true  Universal  Bishop,  de- 
posing kings,  trampling  upon  nations,  crushing 


out  heresy  with  fire  and  the  sword,  relentless 
to  his  enemies,  terrible  to  his  friends — the  in- 
carnation of  spiritual  despotism  and  pride.  In 
the  year  1198,  at  the  age^of  thirty-seven,  in  the 
full  strength  of  manhood,  Innocent  ascended 
the  papal  throne.  His  learning  was  profound, 
his  morals  pure ; he  was  descended  from  a no- 
ble Italian  family ; he  had  already  written  a 
work  on  “Contempt  of  the  World,  and  the 
Misery  of  Human  Life,”  and  his  haughty  and 
self-reliant  intellect  was  well  fitted  to  subdue 
that  miserable  world  which  he  so  pitied  and 
contemned.  Yet  his  ruthless  policy  filled  Eu- 
rope with  bloodshed  and  woe.  He  interfered 
in  the  affairs  of  Germany,  and  for  ten  years, 
with  but  short  intervals  of  truce,  that  unhappy 
land  was  rent  wi|j|  civil  discord.  He  deposed 
his  enemy,  the  Emperor  Otho,  and  placed 
Frederick  II.,  half  infidel,  half  Saracen,  the 
last  of  the  Hohenstaufens,  on  the  German 
throne.  He  ruled  over  Rome  and  Italy  with 
an  iron  hand.  But  it  was  in  France  and  En- 
gland that  the  despotic  power  of  the  Church 
was  felt  in  its  utmost  rigor,  and  both  those 
mighty  kingdoms  were  reduced  to  abject  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  the  astute  Italian.  France, 
in  the  year  1200,  was  ruled  by  the  firm  hand  of 
the  licentious,  self-willed,  but  vigorous  Philip 
Augustus.  Philip,  after  the  death  of  his  first 
wife,  Isabel!*  of  Hainault,  had  resolved  upon 
a second  marriage.  He  had  heard  of  the  rare 
beauty,  the  long  bright  hair,  the  gentle  man- 
ners of  Ingeburga,  sister  to  the  King  of  Den- 
mark, and  he  sent  to  demand  her  hand.  The 
Dane  consented,  and  the  fair  princess  set  sail 
for  France,  unconscious  of  the  long  succession 
of  sorrows  that  awaited  her  in  that  southern 
land.  The  nuptials  were  celebrated,  the  queen 
was  crowned,  but  from  that  moment  Philip 
shrank  from  his  bride  with  shuddering  horror. 
No  one  could  tell  the  cause,  nor  did  the  king 
ever  reveal  it.  Some  said  that  he  was  under 
the  influence  of  a demon,  some  that  ho  was  be- 
witched. Yet  certain  it  is  that  he  turned  pale 
and  shuddered  at  the  very  sight  of  the  gentle 
and  beautiful  Ingeburga,  that  he  hated  her  with 
intense  vigor,  and  that  he  sacrificed  the  peace 
of  his  kingdom,  the  welfare  of  his  people,  and 
very  nearly  his  crown  itself,  rather  than  ac- 
knowledge as  his  \vife  one  who  was  to  him  all 
gentleness  and  love.  At  all  hazards  ho  re- 
solved to  obtain  a divorce,  and  the  obsequious 
clergy  of  France  soon  gratified  his  wishes  in 
this  respect,  upon  the  pretense  that  the  ill-as- 
sorted pair  were  within  the  degree  of  consan- 
guinity limited  by  the  Church.  The  marriage 
was  declared  dissolved.  When  the  news  of 
her  humiliation  was  brought  to  the  unhappy 
stranger-queen,  she  cried  out,  in  her  broken 
language,  “ Wicked,  wicked  France  ! Rome, 
Rome  V*  She  refused  to  return  to  Denmark  to 
betray  her  disgrace  to  her  countrymen,  but  shut 
herself  up  in  a convent,  where  her  gentleness 
and  her  piety  won  the  sympathy  of  the  nation. 

Philip,  having  thus  relieved  himself  forever, 
as  he  no  doubt  supposed,  of  his  Danish  wifo? 
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began  to  look  round  for  her  successor.  Three 
noble  ladies  of  France,  however,  refused  his 
offers,  distrustful  of  his  fickle  affections;  a 
fourth,  Agnes,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Meran, 
was  more  courageous,  and  was  rewarded  by  a 
most  unusual  constancy.  To  the  fair  Agnes 
Philip  gave  his  heart,  his  hand,  his  kingdom. 
His  love  for  her  rose  almost  to  madness.  For 
her  he  bore  the  anathemas  of  the  Church,  the 
hatred  of  his  people,  the  murmurs  of  his  nobles, 
the  triumph  of  his  foes.  Beputiful,  young,  in- 
telligent, graceful,  Agnes  seems  to  have  well 
deserved  the  devotion  of  the  king.  Her  gentle 
manners  and  various  accomplishments  won  the 
hearts  of  the  gallant  chivalry  of  France,  and 
even  touched  and  softened  her  enemies — the 
austere  clergy.  She  bore  th^king  three  chil- 
dren, and  his  affection  for  her  never  ceased  but 
with  her  death.  Miserable,  however,  was  the 
fate  of  the  rival  queen.  Ingeburga,  in  her  dis- 
tress, had  appealed  to  Rome ; her  brother,  the 
King  of  Denmark,  pressed  her  claims  upon  the 
Pope ; while  Philip,  enraged  at  her  obstinacy, 
treated  her  with  singular  cruelty.  She  was 
dragged  from  convent  to  convent,  from  castle 
to  castle,  to  induce  her  to  abandon  her  appeal ; 
her  prayers  and  her  entreaties  were  received 
with  cold  neglect,  and  she  who  was  entitled  to 
be  Queen  of  France  was  the  most  ill-used  wo- 
man in  the  land.  0 

She  wa9  now  at  last  to  find  a champion  and 
a protector.  Innocent,  soon  after  his  accession, 
resolved  to  interfere  in  the  affair,  and  to  build 
up  the  grandeur  of  his  see  upon  the  misfortunes 
of  two  unhappy  wives  and  the  violent  king. 
Ingeburga,  however  gentle  and  resigned,  had 
never  ceased  to  assert  openly  her  marital  claims ; 
she  pursued  her  recreant  husband  with  a per- 
sistency only  equaled  by  his  own  obstinate  aver- 
sion to  her  person,  and  she  now  joined  with  In- 
nocent in  a last  effort  to  reclaim  him.  The 
Pope  6cnt  a legate  into  France  w ith  a command 
to  Philip  to  put  away  the  beautiful  Agnes,  and 
receive  back  the  hated  Dane.  If  he  did  not 
comply  with  the  orders  of  his  spiritual  father 
within  thirty  days  France  was  to  be  laid  under 
an  interdict,  and  tho  sin  of  the  sovereign  was  to 
be  visited  upon  his  unoffending  people.  Philip, 
enraged  rather  than  intimidated,  treated  Inno- 
cent’s message  with  contempt ; the  thirty  days 
expired,  and  the  fatal  sentence  was  pronounced. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  annals  of  Romo  it  ven- 
tured to  inflict  a spiritual  censure  upon  a whole 
nation;  for  the  effect  of  an  interdict  was  to 
close  the  gates  of  heaven  to  mankind.  All  over 
gay  and  prosperous  France  rested  a sudden 
gloom.  The  churches  were  closed,  and  the 
worshipers  driven  from  their  doors;  the  rites 
of  religion  ceased;  marriages  were  celebrated  in 
the  church -yards ; the  bodies  of  the  dead  were 
refused  burial  in  consecrated  ground,  and  flung 
out  to  perish  in  the  corrupted  air ; baptism  and 
the  last  unction  were  the  only  serv  ices  allowed ; 
the  voice  of  prayer  and  praise  ceased  through- 
out the  land;  and  tho  French  with  astonish- 
ment found  themselves  condemned  to  eternal 


woe  for  the  sin  of  Philip  and  fair  Agnes  of 
Me  ran. 

The  punishment  seemed  no  doubt  irrational 
and  extravagant  even  to  the  clouded  intellect 
of  that  half-savage  age ; but  it  was  no  less  ef- 
fectual. Philip  sought  to  prevent  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  interdict  by  punishing  the  clergy 
who  obeyed  it ; and  he  6wore  that  he  would  lose 
half  his  kingdom  rather  than  part  with  Agnes. 
But  Innocent  enforced  the  obedience  of  the 
priests,  France  grew  mutinous  under  its  spirit- 
ual sufferings,  and  the  king  was  forced  to  sub- 
mit. “ I will  turn  Mohammedan,”  he  cried  in 
his  rage.  “ Happy  Saladin,  who  has  no  Pope 
above  him !”  Agnes,  too,  wrote  a touching  let- 
ter to  the  Pope,  in  which  she  said  “she  cared 
not  for  the  crown ; it  was  on  the  husband  that 
she  had  set  her  love.  Part  me  not  from  him.” 
But  Innocent  never  relented.  Agnes  w as  torn 
from  her  husband  and  her  love,  and  was  con- 
fined in  a lonely  castle  in  Normandy,  where  she 
wras  seen  at  times  wandering  upon  the  battle- 
ments with  wild  gestures  and  disheveled  hair, 
her  face  wan  and  pale,  her  eyes  streaming  with 
tears,  and  then  was  seen  no  more.  Nor  was 
Ingeburga  more  happy.  She  was  conducted, 
indeed,  by  a train  of  Italian  priests  to  the  arms 
of  her  loathing  husband,  and,  whether  witch  or 
woman,  Philip  was  forced  to  receive  her  public- 
ly as  his  wife.  France  rejoiced,  for  the  inter- 
dict was  removed ; a clang  of  bells  announced 
the  return  of  spiritual  peace  ; the  curtains  were 
withdrawn  from  crucifixes  and  images;  the 
doors  of  churches  flew  open;  and  a glad  throng 
of  worshipers  poured  into  the  holy  buildings, 
from  which  for  seven  months  they  had  been 
rigidly  excluded.  Yet  the  change  brought  lit- 
tle joy  to  the  Queen  of  France.  For  the  re- 
mainder of  her  life  her  husband  treated  her 
sometimes  with  harshness,  always  with  neglect 
and  contempt,  and  her  plaintive  appeals  against 
his  cruelty  sometimes  reached  the  ears  of  Inno- 
cent at  Rome,  who  w'ould  then  remonstrate  with 
Philip  upon  his  unworthy  conduct  toward  the 
daughter,  the  sister,  and  the  wife  of  a king. 

The  Pope  next  turned  his  spiritual  arms 
against  England,  and  soon  reduced  that  power- 
ful and  independent  kingdom  to  the  condition 
of  a vassal  of  the  Roman  see.  John,  the  wick- 
edest and  the  basest  of  English  kings,  now  sat 
on  the  throne.  His  life  had  been  stained  by 
almost  every  form  of  licentiousness  and  crime  : 
he  had  murdered  his  nephew,  Arthur,  and 
usurped  his  crown;  he  had  shrank  from  no 
enormity,  and  his  subjects  looked  upon  him 
with  horror  and  disgust;  Philip  had  torn  from 
him  all  his  continental  possessions;  and  his 
cowardice  had  been  as  conspicuous  as  his  vices. 
Yet  John  had  ever  remained  the  favorite  son 
of  the  Church,  and  Innocent  would  still  have 
continued  his  ally  and  his  friend  had  not  a sud- 
den quarrel  made  them,  for  the  moment,  the 
bitterest  of  foes.  It  w ould  be  impossible  for  us 
to  review  the  full  particulars  of  this  memorable 
affair.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  Innocent 
claimed  the  right  of  controlling  the  election  of 
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the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  that  John 
resisted  his  pretension.  The  Pope  employed 
the  instrument  which  had  been  so  effective 
against  France : in  1208  England  was  laid  un- 
der an  interdict,  and  for  four  years  beheld  its 
churches  closed,  its  dead  cast  out  into  uncon- 
secrated ground,  and  its  whole  religious  life 
crushed  beneath  a fatal  malediction.  Yet  John 
resisted  the  clerical  assailant  with  more  perti- 
nacity than  Philip,  and  even  endured  the  final 
penalty  of  excommunication,  and  it  was  not  un- 
til Innocent  had  bestowed  England  upon  Phil- 
ip, and  that  king  had  prepared  a considerable 
army  to  invade  his  new  dominions,  that  John’s 
courage  sank.  Full  of  hatred  for  the  Pope  and 
for  religion,  it  is  said  that  he  had  resolved  to 
become  a Mohammedan,  and  sent  embassadors 
to  the  Caliph  of  Spain  and  Africa  offering  to 
embrace  the  faith  of  the  Koran  in  return  for 
material  aid ; and  it  is  further  related  that  the 
cultivated  Mohammedan  rejected  with  contempt 
the  advances  of  the  Christian  renegade.  So 
low,  indeed,  was  sunk  the  moral  dignity  of 
Christianity  under  the  papal  rule,  so  oppressive 
was  that  power,  that  of  the  three  great  poten- 
tates of  Christendom  at  this  period  Frederick 
II.  was  suspected  of  preferring  the  Koran  to 
the  Bible,  and  both  Philip  Augustus  and  John 
are  believed  to  have  entertained  the  desire  of 
adopting  the  tenets  of  the  Arabian  impostor; 
and  ail  three  were  no  doubt  objects  of  polished 
scorn  to  the  cultivated  Arabs  of  Bagdad  and 
Cordova. 

John  was  soon  reduced  to  submission,  and 
his  conduct  was  so  base  and  dastardly  as  to 
awaken  the  scorn  of  his  own  subjects  and  of 
Europe.  He  gave  up  his  independent  kingdom 
to  be  held  as  a fief  of  the  Roman  see,  took  the 
oath  of  fealty  to  Innocent,  and  bound  himself 
and  his  successors  to  become  the  vassals  of  an 
Italian  lord.  But  his  shame  was  probably  light- 
ened by  a sense  of  the  bitter  disappointment 
which  he  was  thus  enabled  to  inflict  upon  his 
enemy,  Philip  Augustus.  The  Pope,  with  his 
usual  indifference  to  the  claims  of  honor  and 
of  faith,  now  prohibited  the  King  of  France 
from  prosecuting  his  designs  against  England, 
end  Philip,  who  at  a great  expense  had  assem- 
bled all  the  chivalry  of  his  kingdom,  was  forced 
to  obey.  The  barons  of  England  soon  after 
wrested  from  thqir  dastard  king  the  Magna 
Cbarta,  and  Innocent  in  vain  endeavored  to 
weaken  the  force  of  that  instrument  which  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  liberties  of  England  and 
of  America. 

But  it  is  chiefly  as  the  first  of  the  great  per- 
secutors that  Innocent  III.  has  deserved  the 
execration  of  posterity.  He  was  the  destroyer 
of  the  Albigenses  and  the  troubadours,  and 
the  first  buds  and  flowers  of  European  litera- 
ture ivere  crushed  by  the  ruthless  hand  of  the 
impassive  Bishop  of  Rome.  Languedoc  and 
Provence,  the  southern  provinces  of  modern 
France,  were  at  this  period  the  most  civilized 
and  cultivated  portions  of  Europe.  Amidst 
their  graceful  scenery,  their  rich  fields,  and 


magnificent  cities,  the  troubadours  had  first 
sung  to*  the  lute  those  plaintive  love-songs,  bor- 
rowed from  the  intellectual  Arabs,  which  seemed 
to  the  rude  but  impassioned  barons  of  the  south 
almost  inspired.  The  Gay  Science  found  its 
fitting  birth-place  along  the  soft  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  the  Courts  of  Love  were 
held  oftenest  at  Montpellier,  Toulouse,  or  Mar- 
seilles. The  princes  and  nobles  of  that  south- 
ern clime  were  allowed  to  be  the  models  of  their 
age  in  chivalry,  good-breeding,  and  a taste  for 
poetry  and  song ; and  the  people  of  Languedoc 
and  Provence  lived  in  a luxurious  ease,  rich, 
happy,  and  secure.  Upon  this  Eden  Innocent 
chanced  to  turn  his  eyes  and  discover  that  it 
wras  infested  by  a most  fatal  form  of  heresy. 
The  troubadours — gay,  witty,  and  indiscreet — 
had  long  been  accustomed  to  aim  sharp  satires  at 
the  vices  or  the  superstitions  of  monks  and  bish- 
ops ; the  people  had  learned  to  look  w’ith  pity 
and  contempt  Upon  the  ignorance  of  their  spir- 
itual guides;  the  authority  of  the  Church  w'as 
shaken,  the  priest  was  despised,  and  the  Wal- 
densian  and  Albigensian  doctrines  made  rapid 
progress  and  found  an  almost  universal  accept- 
ance in  the  sunny  lands  of  the  south  of  France. 
Raymond  VI.,  Count  of  Toulouse,  now  reigned 
with  an  easy  sway  over  this  delightful  territory. 
He  was  believed  to  be  a heretic,  yet  he  w’as  evi- 
dently no  Puritan.  Gay,  licentious,  generous, 
affable,  the  Count  had  three  wives  living  at  the 
same  time,  and  might  well  have  merited,  by  his 
easy  morals,  the  confidence  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  But,  unhappily  for  Raymond,  his  hu- 
manity surpassed  his  faith,  and  drove  him  to 
his  ruin.  Innocent  was  resolved  to  extirpate 
heresy  by  fire  and  sword,  and  Raymond  was  re- 
quired to  execute  the  papal  commands  upon 
his  owrn  people.  He  wras  to  bring  desolation  to 
the  fair  fields  of  Languedoc,  to  banish  or  de- 
stroy the  heretics,  to  lay  waste  his  own  happy 
dominions,  depopulate  his  cities,  cut  off  the 
wisest  and  best  of  his  subjects,  for  the  sake  of 
a corrupt  and  cruel  Church,  which  he  must  now' 
more  than  ever  have  abhorred.  Life  mcan- 
w'hilo  had  flowed  on  for  the  happy  people  of 
Languedoc  in  mirth  and  perpetual  joy.  They 
sang,  they  danced ; the  mistress  was  more  hon- 
ored than  the  saint,  and  churches  and  cathe- 
drals were  abandoned  for  the  Courts  of  Love. 
In  the  fair  city  of  Toulouse  a perfect  tolerance 
prevailed.  The  “good  men”  of  Lyons,  the 
Cathori  or  Puritans,  made  converts  undisturb- 
ed, and  even  the  despised  and  rejected  Jews 
were  received  with  signal  favor  by  the  good- 
humored  Proven9als.  Nothing  was  hated  but 
the  bigotry  and  pride  of  priestcraft,  and  when 
Arnold,  Abbot  of  Citeaux,  a severe  and  stern 
missionary  of  Rome,  came  to  preach  against 
heresy  and  reclaim  the  erring  to  the  orthodox 
faith,  his  most  vigorous  sermons  were  received 
with  shouts  of  ridicule.  * ‘ The  more  he  preach- 
ed,” says  the  Proven9al  chronicler,  “the  more 
the  people  laughed  and  held  him  for  a fool.” 
But  a terrible  doom  was  now  impending  over  the 
merry  land  of  song,  for  Innocent  had  resolved 
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to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  temporal  power,  and 
involve  both  Raymond  and  his  subjects  in  a 
common  ruin.  A fatal  event  urged  him  to  im- 
mediate action.  The  papal  legate  was  assas- 
sinated as  he  was  crossing  the  Rhone,  and  the 
Pope  charged  the  crime  upon  Raymond,  who, 
however,  was  wholly  guiltless.  The  blood  of 
the  martyr  called  for  instant  vengeance,  and 
Innocent  summoned  the  king,  the  nobles,  and 
the  bishops  of  France  to  a crusade  against  the 
devoted  land.  “ Up,  most  Christian  king,”  he 
wrote  to  Philip  Augustus ; “ up,  and  aid  us  in 
our  work  of  vengeance.”  His  vengeful  cries 
were  answered  by  a general  uprising  of  the 
chivalry  and  the  bishops  of  the  north  of  France, 
who,  led  by  Simon  de  Montfort,  hastened  to  the 
plunder  of  their  brethren  of  the  south.  An  im- 
mense army  suddenly  invaded  Languedoc ; the 
war  was  carried  on  with  a barbarity  unfamiliar 
even  to  that  cruel  age,  and  the  Albigenses  and 
the  troubadours  were  almost  blotted  from  exist- 
ence. No  quarter  was  given,  no  mercy  shown, 
and  the  battle-cry  of  the  invading  army  was, 
“Slay  all,  God  will  know  his  own.”  At  the 
capture  of  Beziers  it  is  estimated  that  fifty  thou- 
sand persons  perished  in  the  massacre.  Harm- 
less men,  wailing  women,  and  even  babes  at  the 
breast  fell  equally  before  the  monkish  rage  of 
Innocent,  and  the  beautiful  city  was  left  a 
smouldering  ruin.  At  the  fall  of  Minervc,  a 
strong-hold  in  the  Ce'vennes,  one  hundred  and 
forty  women,  rather  than  change  their  faith, 
leaped  into  a blazing  pyre  and  were  consumed. 
WhenLavaur,  a noted  seat  of  heresy,  w as  taken, 
a general  massacre  was  allowed,  and  men,  wo- 
men, and  children  were  cut  to  pieces,  until  there 
was  nothing  left  to  kill,  except  four  hundred  of 
the  garrison,  who  were  burned  in  a single  pile, 
which,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  victorious  Catho- 
lics, made  a wonderful  blaze.  After  a long  and 
bravo  resistance  the  Albigensian  armies  were 
destroyed,  and  the  desolate  land,  once  so  beau- 
tiful, fell  wholly  into  the  power  of  the  Catholics. 
The  song  of  the  troubadour  w'as  bushed  forever, 
the  gay  people  sank  into  melancholy  under  the 
monkish  rule,  their  very  language  wras  pro- 
scribed, and  a terrible  inquisition  was  estab- 
lished to  crush  more  perfectly  the  lingering 
seeds  of  heresy.  Every  priest  and  every  lord 
was  appointed  an  inquisitor,  and  whoever  har- 
bored a heretic  was  made  a slave.  Even  the 
house  in  which  a heretic  was  found  was  to  be 
razed  to  the  ground ; no  layman  was  permitted 
to  possess  a Bible ; a reward  of  a mark  wpas  set 
for  the  head  of  a heretic;  and  all  caves  and 
hiding-places  where  the  Albigenses  might  take 
refuge  were  to  bo  carofully  closed  up  by  the 
lord  of  the  estate. 

Two  agents  of  rare  vigor  had  suddenly  ap- 
peared to  aid  Innocent  in  his  conquest  of  man- 
kind ; two  men  of  singular  moral  and  mental 
strength  placed  themselves  at  his  command. 
St.  Dominic  and  St.  Francis  of  Assissi  found- 
ed, under  his  supervision,  the  two  great  orders 
of  mendicant  monks.  Dominic  was  a Spaniard 
of  high  birth,  fierce,  dark,  gloomy,  unsparing, 


the  author  of  the  Inquisition.  His  history  is 
lost  in  a cloud  of  miracles,  in  which  it  has  been 
enveloped  by  his  devout  disciples ; he  cast  out 
Satan,  who  ran  from  him  in  the  form  of  a great 
black  cat  with  glittering  eyes;  he  raised  the 
dead,  healed  the  sick,  and  more  than  equal- 
ed the  miracles  of  the  Gospel.  Yet  the  real 
achievements  of  Dominic  are  sufficiently  won- 
derful. He  founded  the  order  of  preaching 
friars,  who,  living  upon  alms  and  bound  to  a 
perfect  self-denial,  knew  no  master  but  Domi- 
nic and  the  Pope,  and  before  he  died  he  saw  a 
countless  host  of  his  disciples  spread  over  every 
part  of  Europe.  Dominic  is  chiefly  known  as 
the  persecutor  of  the  heretics.  He  infused  into 
the  Roman  Church  that  fierce  thirst  for  blood 
which  was  exemplified  in  Philip  II.  and  Alva ; 
he  hovered  around  the  armies  that  blasted  and 
desolated  Languedoc,  and  his  miraculous  elo- 
quence was  aimed  with  fatal  effect  against  the 
polished  free-thinkers  of  that  unhappy  land. 
His  admirers  unite  in  ascribing  to  him  the 
founding  of  the  Inquisition.  “What  glory, 
splendor,  and  dignity,”  exclaims  orte  of  them, 
“ belongs  to  the  Order  of  Preachers,  w ords  can 
not  express ! for  the  Holy  Inquisition  owes  its 
origin  to  St.  Dominic,  and  was  propagated  by 
his  faithful  followers.” 

St.  Francis  of  Assissi,  a gentler  madman, 
was  equally  successful  with  Dominic  in  found- 
ing a new  order  of  ascetics.  Bom  of  a wealthy 
parentage,  Francis  passed  his  youth  in  song  and 
revel  until  a violent  fever  W'on  him  from  the 
world.  His  mild  and  generous  nature  now 
turned  to  universal  benevolence;  he  threw 
aside  his  rich  dress  and  joined  a troop  of 
beggars ; he  clothed  himself  in  rags  and  gave 
all  tha  t he  had  to  the  poor.  His  bride  ho  declared 
was  Poverty,  and  he  would  only  live  by  mendi- 
cancy ; he  resolved  to  abase  himself  below  the 
meanest  of  his  species,  and  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  care  of  lepers — the  outcasts  of  mankind ; 
he  tended  them  with  affectionate  assiduity, 
washed  their  feet,  and  sometimes  healed  them 
miraculously  with  a kiss.  This  strange  and 
fervent  piety,  joined  to  his  touching  eloquence 
and  poetic  fancy,  soon  won  for  St.  Francis  a 
throng  of  followers,  who  imitated  his  humility* 
and  took  the  vow  of  perpetual  poverty.  He 
now  resolved  to  convert  the  world  ; but  he  must 
first  gain  the  sanction  of  the  Pope.  Innocent 
III.  w'as  walking  on  the  terrace  of  the  splendid 
Lateran  when  a mendicant  of  mean  appearance 
presented  himself  and  proposed  to  convert  man- 
kind through  poverty  and  humility.  It  was 
St.  Francis.  The  Pope  at  first  dismissed  him 
with  contempt ; but  a vision  warned  him  not  to 
neglect  the  pious  appeal.  The  Order  of  St. 
Francis  was  founded,  and  countless  hosts  soon 
took  the  vow  of  chastity,  poverty,  and  obedi- 
ence. The  Franciscans  w*ere  the  gentlest  of 
mankind : they  lived  on  alms ; if  stricken  on 
one  cheek  they  offered  the  other ; if  robbed  of 
a part  of  their  dress  they  gave  the  whole.  Loyo 
was  to  be  the  binding  element  of  the  brother- 
hood, and  the  sweet  effluence  of  universal  chari- 
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tv,  the  poetic  dream  of  the  gentle  Francis,  was 
to  be  spread  over  all  mankind. 

How  rapidly  the  Franciscans  and  Domin- 
icans declined  from  the  rigid  purity  of  their 
founders  need  scarcely  be  told.  In  a few 
years  their  monasteries  grew  splendid,  their 
possessions  were  vast,  their  vows  of  poverty 
and  purity  were  neglected  or  forgotten,  and 
the  two  orders,  filled  with  emulation  and  spir- 
itual pride,  contended  with  each  other  for  the 
control  of  Christendom.  Innocent,  meantime, 
died  in  1216,  in  the  full  strength  of  manhood, 
yet  having  accomplished  every  object  for  which 
his  towering  spirit  had  labored  so  unceasingly. 
He  had  crushed  and  mortified  the  pride  of  ev- 
ery European  monarch,  had  exalted  the  Church 
upon  the  wreck  of  nations,  had  seemingly  ex- 
tirpated heresy,  and  was  become  that  Universal 
Bishop  which,  to  the  modest  Gregory  the  Great, 
had  seemed  the  symbol  of  Antichrist  and  the 
invention  of  Satanic  pride. 

The  next  phase  in  which  the  Papacy  exhibits 
itself  is  the  natural  result  of  the  possession  of 
absolute  temporal  and  spiritual  power ; the  next 
representative  Pope  is  a Borgia.  In  no  other 
place  than  Rome  could  a Borgia  have  arisen ; 
in  no  other  position  thun  that  of  Pope  could  so 
frightful  a monster  have  maintained  his  power. 
Alexander  VI.,  or  Roderic  Borgia,  a Spaniard 
of  noble  family  and  nephew  to  Pope  Calixtus 
HI.,  was  early  brought  to  Rome  by  his  uncle, 
and  made  a cardinal  in  spite  of  his  vices  and 
bis  love  of  ease.  He  became  Pope  in  1402  by 
the  grossest  simony.  Alexander’s  only  object 
was  the  gratification  of  his  own  desires  and  the 
exaltation  of  his  natural  children.  Of  these, 
whom  he  called  his  nephews,  there  were  five — 
one  son  being  Cmsar  Borgia,  and  one  daughter 
the  infamous  Lucrezia.  Alexander  is  repre- 
sented to  have  been  a poisoner,  a robber,  a hypo- 
crite, a treacherous  friend.  His  children  in  all 
these  traits  of  wickedness  surpassed  their  fa- 
ther. Cmsar  Borgia,  beautiful  in  person,  and 
so  strong  that  in  a bull-fight  he  struck  off  the 
head  of  the  animal  at  a single  blow — a majestic 
monster  ruled  by  unbridled  passions  and  stained 
with  blood,  now  governed  Rome  and  his  father 
by  the  terror  of  his  crimes.  Every  night,  in 
the  streets  of  the  city,  were  found  the  corpses 
of  persons  whom  he  had  murdered  either  for 
their  money  or  for  revenge,  yet  no  one  dared 
to  name  the  assassin.  Those  whom  he  could 
not  reach  by  violence  he  took  off  by  poison. 
His  first  victim  was  his  own  elder  brother, 
Francis,  Duke  of  G and i a,  whom  Alexander 
loved  most  of  all  his  children,  and  whose  rapid 
rise  in  wealth  and  station  excited  the  hatred  of 
the  fearful  Caesar.  Francis  had  just  been  ap- 
pointed Duke  of  Benevento,  and  before  he  set 
out  for  Naples  there  was  a family  party  of  the 
Borgias  one  evening  at  the  papal  palace,  where 
no  doubt  a strange  kind  of  mirth  and  hilarity 
prevailed.  The  two  brothers  left  together  and 
parted  with  a pleasant  farewell,  Caesar  having 
meantime  provided  four  assassins  to  waylay 
his  victim  that  very  night.  The  next  morning 


the  duke  was  missing ; several  days  passed  but 
he  did  not  return.  It  was  believed  that  he  was 
murdered ; and  Alexander,  full  of  grief,  order- 
ed the  Tiber  to  be  dragged  for  the  body  of  his 
favorite  child.  An  enemy,  he  thought,  had 
made  away  with  him.  He  little  suspected  who 
that  enemy  was.  At  length  a Sclavonian  wa- 
terman CAme  to  the  palace  with  a startling  story. 
He  said  that  on  the  night  when  the  prince  dis- 
appeared, while  he  was  watching  some  timber 
on  the  river,  he  saw  two  men  approach  the  bank 
and  look  cautiously  around  to  see  if  they  were 
observed.  Seeing  no  one  they  made  a signal 
to  two  others,  one  of  whom  was  on  horseback, 
and  who  carried  a dead  body  swnng  carelessly 
across  his  horse.  He  advanced  to  the  river, 
flung  the  corpse  far  into  the  water,  and  then 
rode  away.  Upon  being  asked  why  he  had  not 
mentioned  this  before  the  waterman  replied 
that  it  was  a common  occurrence,  and  that  he 
had  seen  more  than  a hundred  bodies  thrown 
into  the  Tiber  in  a similar  manner.  The  search 
was  now  renewed,  and  the  body  of  the  ill-fated 
Francis  was  found  pierced  by  nine  mortal 
wounds.  Alexander  buried  his  son  with  great 
pomp,  and  offered  large  rewards  for  the  discov- 
ery of  his  murderers.  At  last  the  terrible  se- 
cret was  revealed  to  him ; he  hid  himself  in  his 
palace,  refused  food,  and  abandoned  himself  to 
grief.  Here  he  was  visited  by  the  mother  of 
his  children,  who  still  Hved  at  Rome.  What 
passed  at  their  interview  was  never  knowm; 
but  all  inquiry  into  the  murder  ceased,  and  Al- 
exander was  soon  again  immersed  in  his  pleas- 
ures and  his  ambitious  designs. 

C cesar  Borgia  now  ruled  unrestrained,  and 
preyed  upon  the  Romans  like  some  fabulous 
monster  of  Greek  mythology.  He  would  suffer 
no  rival  to  live,  and  he  made  no  secret  of  his 
murderous  designs.  His  brother-in-law  was 
stabbed  by  his  orders  on  the  steps  of  the  pal- 
ace. The  wounded  man  was  nursed  by  his 
wife  and  his  sister,  the  latter  preparing  hU  food 
lest  he  might  be  carried  off  by  poison,  while  the 
Pope  set  a guard  around  the  house  to  protect 
his  son-in-law  from  his  son.  Caesar  laughed  at 
these  precautions.  “What  can  not  be  done  in 
the  noonday,”  he  said,  “may  be  brought  about 
in  the  evening.”  He  broke  into  the  chamber 
of  his  brother-in-law,  drove  out  the  wife  and 
sister,  and  had  him  strangled  by  the  common 
executioner.  He  stabbed  his  father’s  favorite, 
Perotto,  while  he  clung  to  his  patron  for  pro- 
tection, and  the  blood  of  the  victim  flowed  over 
the  face  and  robes  of  the  Pope.  Lucrezia  Bor- 
gia rivaled,  or  surpassed,  the  crimes  of  her  broth- 
er; while  Alexander  himself  performed  the  holy 
rites  of  the  Church  with  singular  exactness,  and 
in  his  leisure  moments  poisoned  wealthy  cardi- 
nals and  seized  upon  their  estates.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  singularly  engaging  in  his  man- 
ners, and  most  agreeable  in  the  society  of  those 
whom  he  had  resolved  to  destroy.  At  length 
Alexander  perished  by  his  own  arts.  He  gave 
a grand  entertainment,  at  which  one  or  more 
wealthy  cardinals  were  invited  for  the  purpose 
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of  being  poisoned,  and  Caesar  Borgia  was  to 
provide  the  means.  He  6ent  several  flasks  of 
poisoned  wine  to  the  table,  with  strict  orders 
not  to  use  them  except  by  his  directions.  Alex- 
ander came  early  to  the  banquet,  heated  with 
exercise,  and  called  for  some  refreshment ; the 
servants  brought  him  the  poisoned  wine,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  of  rare  excellence ; he  drank  of 
it  freely,  and  was  soon  in  the  pangs  of  death. 
His  blackened  body  was  buried  with  all  the  pomp 
of  the  Roman  ritual. 

Scarcely  is  the  story  of  the  Borgias  to  be  be- 
lieved : such  a father,  such  children,  have  never 
been  known  before  or  since.  Yet  the  accurate 
historians  of  Italy,  and  the  careful  Ranke,  unite 
in  the  general  outline  of  their  crimes.  On  no 
other  throne  save  the  temporal  empire  of  Rome 
has  sat  such  a criminal  as  Alexander;  in  no 
other  city  but  Rome  could  a Caesar  Borgia  have 
pursued  his  horrible  career ; in  none  other  was 
a Lucrczia  Borgia  ever  known.  The  Pope  was 
the  absolute  master  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
his  subjects ; he  was  also  the  absolute  master 
of  their  souls ; and  the  union  of  these  two  des- 
potisms produced  at  Rome  a form  of  human 
wickedness  which  romance  has  never  imagined, 
and  which  history  shudders  to  describe. 

We  may  pause  at  this  era  in  our  review  of 
the  representative  bishops  of  Rome,  since  the 
Reformation  was  soon  to  throw  a softening  and 
refining  light  upon  the  progress  of  the  papacy. 
There  were  to  be  no  more  Borgias,  no  second 
Innocent ; the  fresh  blasts  from  the  north  were 
to  purify  in  some  measure  the  malarious  atmos- 
phere of  the  Holy  City.  Yet  I trust  this  brief 
series  of  pictures  of  the  early  bishops  will  not 
have  been  without  interest  to  the  candid  read- 
er, and  that  he  will  observe  that  it  was  only 
as  the  Roman  Church  abandoned  the  prime- 
val laws  of  gentleness,  humility,  and  humanity 
that  it  ceased  to  be  the  benefactor  of  the  bar- 
barous races  it  had  subdued.  As  the  splendid 
panorama  passes  before  us,  and  we  survey  the 
meek  and  holy  Stephen  perishing  a sainted  mar- 
tyr in  the  Catacombs ; the  modest  Gregory,  the 
first  singing-master  of  Europe,  soothing  the  sav- 
age world  to  obedience  and  order  by  the  sweet 
influence  of  his  holy  songs ; the  cunning  Zach- 
arias  winning  a temporal  crown  from  the  grate- 
ful Frank ; Hildebrand  rising  in  haughty  intel- 
lectual pre-eminence  above  kings  and  princes ; 
Innocent  III.  trampling  upon  the  rights  of  na- 
tions, and  lifting  over  Europe  his  persecuting 
arm  red  with  the  guiltless  blood  of  the  trouba- 
dours and  the  Albigenscs ; or  a Borgia,  the  in- 
carnation of  sin — we  shall  have  little  difficulty 
in  discovering  why  it  is  that  the  bishops  of 
Rome  have  faded  into  a magnificent  pageant 
before  the  rise  of  a purer  knowledge,  and  why 
it  is  that  the  Pope  of  to-day,  surrounded  by  the 
most  splendid  of  earthly  rituals,  and  pronounc- 
ing from  the  Vatican  the  anathemas  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  is  heard  with  mingled  pity  and  deris- 
ion by  the  vigorous  intellect  of  the  nations  over 
which  his  predecessors  once  held  an  undisputed 
sway. 


THE  MURDER  OF  ESCOVEDO. 

OF  the  many  eminent  men  who  perished  un- 
der the  jealous  suspicions  of  Philip  II.,  one 
of  the  foremost  was  his  brother,  Don  John  of 
Austria.  Between  his  twenty-first  and  twenty- 
sixth  years  this  prince  had  figured  repeatedly 
as  the  leader  of  victorious  hosts.  Not  that  he 
was  more  than  a nominal  chief,  since  the  ablest 
warriors  of  the  day — men  like  Dona  and  the 
Marquis  of  Santa  Cruz  — directed  his  opera- 
tions, in  the  guise  of  lieutenants  and  advisers. 
But  few  people  cared  to  look  so  deeply ; and 
handsome,  valiant,  and  generous  as  he  was,  the 
renown  sat  admirably  upon  him.  From  the 
fight  of  Lepanto  to  the  day  of  his  death  he  was 
the  idol  of  the  Spaniards,  and  to  a great  extent 
their  hope ; for  the  king  had  then  small  pros- 
pect of  male  heirs ; indeed,  Philip  III.  was  not 
bom  until  1578,  the  year  of  Don  John’s  death. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  would  have  ar- 
gued an  extraordinary  lack  of  ambition  had  the 
prince  entertained  no  hope  of  the  succession. 
But  Don  John  was  one  of  the  most  aspiring 
men  of  the  time : indeed,  from  his  first  victoiy 
forward,  he  led  the  Spanish  forces  far  less  in 
the  service  of  his  brother  than  to  carve  out  a 
kingdom  for  himself;  and  wherever  there  ap- 
peared a prospect  of  winning  a crown,  by  sword 
or  marriage,  thither  he  turned  his  attention — 
intriguing  with  the  Pope,  the  Guises,  the  mal- 
contents of  England  and  Flanders — with  every 
one,  in  fact,  who  could  pretend  to  further  his 
designs ; and  in  the  midst  of  all  he  betrayed  a 
still  deeper  and  far  more  dangerous  purpose  bv 
hankering  after  legitimation  and  the  state  of 
an  Infant.  Philip  had  long  been  weary  of  his 
brother’s  foreign  intrigues,  but  he  was  thor- 
oughly and  deeply  alarmed  so  soon  as  he  caught 
a glimpse  of  his  domestic  pretensions.  He  did 
not,  indeed,  cease  to  employ  the  prince — that 
would  have  been  to  have  given  free  rein  to  his 
ambition — and  therefore  he  ventured  to  6end 
him  to  Flanders  at  a very  critical  period ; but 
he  took  good  care  to  place  brilliant  exploits 
quite  beyond  his  reach,  choosing  rather  that  his 
own  interests  should  suffer  than  that  Don  John 
should  increase  his  already  too  great  reputation. 
He  surrounded  him  with  spies,  instructed  his 
coadjutors  to  hamper  and  obstruct  him,  and 
starved  his  means  to  the  last  degree.  Chaf- 
ing under  such  difficulties,  the  prince  lost  his 
temper,  and  what  little  prudence  he  ever  had, 
venting  the  bitterest  complaints  against  the 
court  and  the  king,  and  conceiving  the  wild- 
est schemes.  All  this  was  duly  reported  to 
Philip,  who  in  return  redoubled  his  precautions, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  espionage.  His 
principal  agent  in  this  base  business  was  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Antonio  Perez.  Don  John 
and  his  faithful  secretary  and  counselor,  Juan 
Escovedo,  regarded  this  man  as  their  truest 
friend.  But  devoted  body  and  soul  to  the  king, 
or  rather  to  the  crown,  he  volunteered  his  serv- 
ices as  spy  upon  them,  and  for  several  years 
he  filled  the  disgraceful  office  like  one  to  the 
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manner  born — so  skillfully,  indeed,  that  to  the 
very  last  he  retained  the  confidence  of  his  dupes. 
The  better  to  draw  them  out,  as  the  phrase  goes, 
he  entered  warmly  into  their  projects ; he  sym- 
pathized with  their  difficulties;  he  even  penned 
boldly  those  harsh  opinions  of  the  King  which 
they  scarcely  ventured  to  hint,  leaving  not  one 
nefarious  stratagem  in  the  whole  art  of  treach- 
ery untried.  Every  letter  he  dispatched  was 
submitted  to  his  master’s  eye,  and  so  was  every 
one  he  received.  And  ho  took  good  care  that 
the  monarch’s  interest  in  his  proceedings  should 
not  relax  through  any  subsidence  of  suspicion, 
dwelling  on  every  imprudence  of  prince  and 
secretary,  until  Philip  fully  believed  that  they 
aimed  at  no  less  than  his  life  and  crown.  And 
the  precious  pair  justified  and  encouraged  one 
another  in  their  perfidy — the  Minister  represent- 
ing his  behavior  as  the  perfection  of  duty  and 
conscientious  scruple,  and  the  monarch  declar- 
ing that  he  should  have  considered  the  Minister 
wanting  in  duty  to  his  God,  no  less  than  to  his 
sovereign,  had  he  acted  otherwise.  Finding  his 
position  altogether  insupportable,  Don  John  dis- 
patched Escovedo  to  Spain  in  July,  1577,  to  fur- 
ther his  interests  in  any  way,  but  if  possible  to 
procure  his  recall.  This  visit  Philip  regarded 
with  the  gravest  suspicion,  and  even  fear,  in- 
scribing the  first  letter  he  received  from  Esco- 
vedo with  the  following  remark : “The  avant- 
courier  has  arrived.  We  must  be  quick  and* 
dispatch  him  before  he  can  murder  us.” 

So  far  Perez  had  no  personal  animus  against 
Escovedo.  Nor  had  Escovedo  any  overt  reason 
to  distrust  Perez.  The  contrary,  indeed,  was 
the  fact.  They  had  been  brought  up  together 
in  the  house  of  Ruy  Gomez,  the  most  favored 
and  fortunate  Minister  Philip  ever  had;  they 
had  been  introduced  together  to  public  life; 
they  belonged  to  the  same  political  faction — a 
thing  which  then  bound  Spaniards  together  like 
brotherhood — and,  finally,  Escovedo  owed  his 
present  honorable  post  to  the  recommendation 
of  Perez.  But  matters  soon  occurred  which 
rendered  the  destruction  of  the  former  indis- 
pensable to  the  safety  of  the  latter. 

There  was  then  at  the  Spanish  court  one  of 
those  dames  who  appeared  with  something  of 
heroism  and  a good  deal  of  romance  during 
the  earlier  centuries  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  who 
degenerated  into  the  mere  creatures  of  show 
and  sense  and  selfishness  during  the  Renais- 
sance. This  lady — the  Duchess  of  Pastrana 
and  Princess  of  Eboli — was  a worthy  sister  of 
those  “ fair  and  honest”  frailties,  Diana  de 
Poictiers  and  Gabrielle  d’Estrees.  Married  at 
the  age  of  thirteen  to  Ruy  Gomez,  then  a man 
of  thirty,  she  was  now  a widow,  the  mistress 
of  vast  wealth,  and  her  thirty-eight  years  had 
merely  ripened  her  singular  loveliness.  Nor 
were  her  charms  a whit  impaired  by  a slight 
defect  ( tuerta ) in  one  of  he*  eyes.  Indeed,  a 
good  judge  of  these  matters,  Henri  Quatre, 
considered  it  an  additional  attraction  ; “ for,” 
said  he,  “the  fitful  looks  and  drooping  lids,  and 
all  the  other  pretty  little  stratagems  to  which 


such  beauties  have  recourse,  look  bewitching- 
ly  like  modesty.”  But  even  gay  and  gallant 
princes  like  Francis  I.  had  failed  to  secure  the 
fidelity  of  this  particular  institution,  and  it  was 
not  likely  that  better  fortune  -would  attend  a 
man  like  Philip,  whose  mean  and  gloomy  spirit 
was  incased  in  a body  which  a Venetian  em- 
bassador of  the  day  describes  as  V peloso  e 
calvo,  e ha  le  gambe  sottili,  ed  h piccolo  di  sta- 
tura  meno  che  di  mezzana,  e ha  la  voce  grossa”* 
— precisely  the  terms  in  which  one  would  sketch 
a veteran  monkey.  Accordingly,  at  the  time 
of  Escovedo’s  reappearance  in  Spain,  the  whole 
court  was  full  of  whispers  concerning  the  gay 
doings  of  the  princess ; and  the  scandal-mongers 
dwelt  with  especial  unction  on  her  intimacy  with 
Philip’s  favorite  Secretary  of  State.  So  far  had 
this  been  carried  that  the  haughty  relatives  of 
the  dame — Silvas,  Guzmans,  and  Mendozas, 
the  noblest  houses  in  Spain — seriously  medi- 
tated the  murder  of  the  gallant.  And  the  fond- 
ness of  the  princess  was  too  conspicuous  not  to 
give  them,  in  Spanish  eyes  at  least,  a reasonable 
excuse.  Mules  from  her  various  estates,  heav- 
ily laden  with  presents,  including  money,  plate, 
furniture,  and  rich  stuffs,  were  continually  ar- 
riving at  the  gates  of  the  fortunate  Perez.  He 
was  her  constant  attendant  at  theatre,  bull-fight, 
and  auto-da-fd.  And  in  her  own  palace  he  was 
a visitor  so  frequent  and  favored  that  her  very 
servants — folk  not  too  sensitive  in  these  mat- 
ters— were,  or  pretended  to  be,  exceedingly 
scandalized.  “ One  day,”  said  an  indignant 
cousin,  the  Marquis  of  Fabrara,  “ I was  stopped 
at  the  door  and  kept  waiting  among  her  women 
because,  forsooth,  this  fellow  Perez  was  with 
her.  My  valet,  too,  has  repeatedly  seen  him 
leave  her  palace  by  stealth  at  unseasonable 
hours.  Even  worse  things  have  been  witnessed 
by  myself  and  others,  her  relatives.  And  such 
effect  has  all  this  had  upon  me,  that  I have 
more  than  once  been  compelled  to  retire  to  the 
nearest  church  to  beseech  God  to  deliver  me 
from  the  strong  temptation  to  slay  the  villain 
with  which  the  sight  of  him  possessed  me.” 
Escovedo,  an  elfcve  of  Ruy  Gomez,  was  devoted 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a vassal  and  a Span- 
iard to  the  house  of  his  chief.  He  was  deeply 
interested  in  its  fortunes,  and  keenly  alive  to 
every  thing  that  touched  its  honor.  One  of  his 
first  acts  was  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  princess, 
and,  as  his  duty  required,  he  was  a daily  visitor. 
Of  course  he  soon  heard  all  the  gossip,  and  in 
a short  time  he  obtained  the  very  strongest  con- 
firmation of  it.  Full  of  indignation,  the  wor- 
thy secretary  hastened  to  speak  his  mind  to  the 
princess.  And,  altogether  regardless  of  the 
presence  of  a third  party — the  squire  of  Antonio 
Perez,  who  heard  and  long  remembered  every 
word  that  passed — he  indulged  the  astonished 
and  indignant  lady  with  a very  pretty  homily, 
winding  up  by  declaring  that  he  felt  himself 
obliged  to  recount  the  whole  affair  to  the  king. 


* “Bald  and  hairy,  with  attenuated  limbs,  stunted 
figure,  and  harsh  voice." 
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Unacquainted  with  the  relations  that  subsisted 
between  Philip  and  the  princess,  he  could  not 
suspect  the  apprehension  which  such  a threat 
from  a man  so  blunt,  so  outspoken,  and  in  all 
respects  so  exceedingly  likely  to  carry  it  out, 
was  certain  to  excite.  Bursting  with  various 
passions,  the  princess  replied,  in  a strain  of  the 
coarsest  defiance,  “Off  with  you  to  the  king! 
quick!  hide  nothing!  tell  him  all!  And  be 
sure  you  add  this : mas  quiero  el  trasero  de 
Antonio  Perez  queal  rey.”  From  that  time 
forth  Escovedo  was  doomed.  The  pair  knew 
the  character  of  Philip  well.  They  could  not 
guess  how  long  their  secret  would  be  kept,  nor 
when  the  vengeance  might  fall ; and  a hundred 
small  annoyances  were  ever  recurring  to  keep 
their  apprehension  awake.  The  princess  saw 
Escovedo  in  every  sneering  lip,  and  heard  him 
in  every  slighting  remark.  Nay,  even  when  the 
preacher  happened  to  inveigh  against  certain 
sins  in  her  presence,  she  returned  home  full  of 
fury  to  anathematize  “that  slanderer  of  noble 
ladies,  Escovedo,  who  had  incited  the*  monks  of 
St.  Mary’s  to  interlard  their  sermons  with  spite- 
ful things  on  purpose  to  annoy  her.  ” But  of  the 
two  Perez  had  by  far  the  stronger  reasons  for 
arriving  at  a fell  resolve.  Her  rank,  her  rela- 
tives, and — least  consideration  with  Philip,  but 
still  a consideration — her  sex,  forbade  the  latter 
to  inflict  any  severe  punishment  on  the  princess. 
But  Perez  was  altogether  a creature  of  his  own. 
Born  in  1640,  the  natural  son  of  one  of  Charles’s 
Ministers,  and  legitimated  by  a diploma  of  that 
Emperor’s,  Antonio  Perez  was  a man  of  no  for- 
tune, and,  apart  from  his  office,  of  little  weight. 
Introduced  early  to  public  life,  he  had  gradually 
worked  his  way  up  to  the  foremost  place.  Such 
men,  and  under  such  a government,  are  sure  to 
make  numerous  enemies,  whatever  be  their 
character — and  the  secretary’s  was  of  a kind  to 
make  him  unusually  hated.  He  was  handsome, 
eloquent,  and  clever;  but,  the  King  aside,  he 
was  altogether  faithless.  And  he  was,  besides, 
profuse,  licentious,  insolent,  and  greedy  in  no 
common  degree.  Many  of  his  coadjutors  de- 
tested him — among  them  the  Iron  Duke  of 
Alva,  Perez  knew  this ; he  knew  the  slender 
tenure  of  his  power,  and  he  knew  the  terrible 
advantage  which  his  rivals  would  derive  from 
such  a story  as  that  Escovedo  had  to  tell.  For 
him  there  was  no  alternative — the  man  must  die. 
Nor  was  the  adroit  statesman  at  a loss  for  most 
excellent  means  of  effecting  his  atrocious  intent. 
It  was  only  necessary  that  Escovedo  should  be 
silent  a few  days  longer.  And  he  was  sufficient- 
ly so  for  the  purpose.  He  did  not  hesitate,  in- 
deed, to  blurt  out  pretty  freely  in  a good  many 
places  all  that  he  had  seen ; but  some  lingering 
respect  for  the  wife  of  his  old  master,  friendship 
perhaps  for  Perez,  and,  unquestionably,  regard 
for  the  interests  of  his  master,  restrained  him 
from  executing  his  threat.  Meanwhile  Perez 
exerted  all  his  keen  intellect  on  the  sinister 
materials  at  his  command  to  exasperate  the 
King  and  Council  against  the  unfortunate  agent, 
and  with  nil  the  effect  that  even  he  could  de- 


sire : for  it  was  solemnly  decided  by  a Cabinet 
Council,  called  especially  for  the  purpose,  that, 
as  a raaKer  imperatively  called  for  by  the  wel- 
fare of  the  state,  Escovedo  must  be  put  to 
death.  And  with  such  malignant  skill  had 
Perez  manipulated  the  evidence  submitted  to 
the  Council  that  its  President,  the  Marquds  dc 
los  Velos,  affirmed  himself  ready  to  pronounce 
for  execution  with  the  host  between  his  lips,  so 
deeply  was  he  impressed  with  the  dangerous 
character  of  the  man  Escovedo,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  his  destruction.  But  the  affairs  of 
state  that  called  thus  remorselessly  for  death 
w'ere  equally  urgent  in  demanding  a secret  ex- 
ecution— that  is  to  say,  an  assassi  nation.  Philip 
therefore  submitted  the  decision  of  his  council- 
ors to  his  excellent  confessor  the  monk  Diego 
Chaves,  and  that  admirable  casuist  soon  re- 
moved whatever  small  scruples  might  have  lain 
concealed  in  the  narrow  heart  of  his  penitent : 
“For,”  said  he,  “the  prince  who  can  justly 
punish  his  subjects  by  law  may  justly  punish 
them  without  law',  since  he  is  above  all  law. 
One  subject,  therefore,  may  slay  another  at  the 
command  of  his  prince  without  any  sin.” 

Perez  was  pitched  upon  to  execute  the  sen- 
tence, and  the  moment  he  received  his  commis- 
sion he  proceeded  to  take  his  measures.  Now 
these  measures  were  very  characteristic  of  the 
period.  Scarce  one  of  those  singular  crimes 
was  perpetrated  without  numerous  confidants 
and  assistants.  Thus  a whole  troop  was  em- 
ployed to  murder  the  Duke  of  Orleans  in  1407, 
and  a still  larger  number  were  associated  to 
massacre  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  some  twelve 
years  later.  A host  of  nobles,  with  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  Attendants,  assembled  to  slay 
Rizzio.  The  murder  of  Darnley  was  confided 
to  half  the  great  men  of  Scotland.  And  the 
whole  family  of  the  Hamiltons  was  privy  to  the 
slaughter  of  the  Regent  Murray.  Certainly 
Perez  did  not  go  quite  so  far  as  this,  but  still 
he  went  far  enough.  His  raajor-duomo  Diego 
Martinez,  his  squire  Rodrigo  de  Morgado,  and 
that,  in  those  days,  inevitable  official  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  ambitious — his  astrologer 
Pedro  de  la  Exa,  w’ere  his  more  immediate 
confidants.  With  them  he  discussed  the  pro- 
jected murder,  and  by  their  aid  he  selected 
suitable  instruments  — not  paltry  scoundrels 
these,  but  bravoes  of  good  birth  (persona*  de 
mas  partes ),  and  therefore  thoroughly  worthy  of 
the  respectable  office  of  stabbing  a gentleman. 
It  was  first  resolved  to  take  Escovedo  off  by 
poison,  and  for  this  they  had  opportunities  in 
plenty,  since  the  intended  victim  was  a frequent 
guest  of  Perez.  Nor  was  the  attempt  made  in 
the  bungling  fashion  that  has  become  so  com- 
mon of  late.  It  was  undertaken  as  deliberately 
and  elaborately  as  any  other  important  busi- 
ness. A professional  toxicologist — one  of  a 
fraternity  then  very  numerous  and  largely  pat- 
ronized— was  fetched  ail  the  wray  from  Ara- 
gon: an  apothecary  the  witnesses  call  him  — 
not  exactly,  such  a wretch  as  figures  in  Romeo 
and  Juliet , but  a respectable  villain.  And 
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neither  expense  nor  trouble  was  spared  to  give 
ample  scope  and  verge  enough  to  his  skill. 
Men  were  dispatched  in  all  directions  to  seek 
oat  noxious  herbs  and  potent  drugs.  And  by 
the  time  he  took  his  departure  well  rewarded, 
he  had  provided  his  employer  with  matters  pois- 
onous, in  the  shape  of  liquid  and  powder,  suf- 
ficient to  destroy  half  Madrid.  Out  of  this 
infernal  arsenal  a liquid  “fit  to  be  given  to 
drink/'  as  the  narrator  quaintly  phrases  it,  was 
selected  for  the  first  essay.  But  the  page,  An- 
tonio Enriquez,  who  was  designated  to  admin- 
ister it,  was  not  altogether  destitute  of  con- 
science. “No,"  said  this  good  youth,  indig- 
nantly, “ I will  not  be  a murderer.  I abhor  the 
idea  of  dipping  my  hands  in  blood,  and,  so  help 
me  Heaven,  will  have  no  hand  in  poisoning  any 
body  unless  ray  master  give  me  the  order."  And 
give  him  the  order  Perez  did,  accompanied  with 
many  promises,  sundry  politic  but  very  unneces- 
sary reasons,  and,  what  was  more  to  the  pur- 
pose, “something  in  hand  the  whiles."  So  the 
conscientious  page  went  away,  “ much  content- 
ed," to  set  about  his  part  of  the  business.  Ac- 
cordingly, at  dinner  that  very  same  day  he  was 
remarkably  assiduous  in  waiting  on  Escovedo, 
and  found  means  to  pour  a nntshellful  of  the 
liquid  twice  over  into  the  secretary’s  glass. 
Dinner  over,  Escovedo  took  his  leave,  and  the 
rest  of  the  company  sat  down  to  play — a practice 
that  was  indulged  in  to  a scandalous  extent  by 
the  statesman  and  his  friends.  But  before  Perez 
could  shuffle  the  cards  with  any  gusto,  he  had 
first  to  be  satisfied  concerning  the  administra- 
tion of  the  “water  fit  to  be  given  to  drink." 
This  liquid,  however,  was  by  no  means  equal  to 
the  aqua  tofana,  afterward  so  renowned,  or,  as 
seems  probable,  Escovedo  had  one  of  those  or- 
ganizations which  resist  the  assaults  of  poison, 
for  he  appeared  to  sustain  no  injuiy.  A few 
days  after  he  dined  again  with  Perez,  and  this 
time  they  mixed  him  up  a certain  white  powder 
like  flour  with  a dish  of  cream,  in  addition  to 
his  quantum  of  the  “water.”  He  fell  ill  with- 
out guessing  the  reason,  and  while  he  kept  his 
bed  another  respectable  emissary,  employed  by 
his  excellent  friend — the  son  of  Captain  Juan 
Rubio,  Governor  of  Malfi — wormed  himself  into 
the  confidence  of  his  cook,  obtained  the  ran  of 
the  kitchen,  and  managed  very  cleverly  to  de- 
posit a thimbleful  of  the  powder  in  Escovedo’s 
broth.  On  this  occasion  the  poison  was  de- 
tected before  the  sick  man  had  tasted  more  than 
a mouthful  of  the  food;  but  so  cleverly  had 
Perez  managed  that  nobody  entertained  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  his  share  in  the  work,  and 
a female  slave  who  had  been  employed  to  pre- 
pare the  pottage  was  arrested  and  hung  up  di- 
rectly— so  quick  and  decided  could  the  law  be 
at  times,  even  in  Spain. 

Poison  having  failed,  it  was  now  determined 
to  try  steel.  So  the  conscientious  page  was 
dispatched  into  his  native  country,  Catalonia, 
to  find  “a  stiletto  with  a very  thin  blade — a 
weapon  far  superior  to  a pistol  for  murdering  a 
man" — and  a sure  hand  to  wield  it.  And  he 
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discharged  the  mission  with  great  judgment, 
re-entering  Madrid  the  very  day  of  the  slave's 
execution  with  the  aforesaid  delicate  tool  and 
his  brother  Miguel  Bosque.  Meanwhile  Diego 
Martinez  on  his  side  had  procured  two  determ- 
ined Aragonese,  Gil  de  Mesa,  a devoted  ad- 
herent of  the  Secretary’s,  and  another  ruffian 
named  Insansti.  To  these  were  added  the 
scullion,  Juan  Rubio,  already  mentioned,  and 
tho  band  was  complete.  The  very  next  day, 
being  the  24th  of  March,  1578,  the  major-duomo 
mustered  his  troop  of  rascals  outside  of  Madrid, 
and  armed  them  all  with  pistol  and  dagger.  In 
addition  to  these  weapons,  Martinez,  who  seems 
to  have  had  a decided  taste  for  the  artistic  in 
matters  murderous,  presented  them  with  an  in- 
teresting instrument  in  the  shape  of  a sword, 
broad-bladed  and  fluted  on  both  sides  up  to  the 
point.  The  tragedy  was  then  planned  out,  and 
the  parts  duly  apportioned.  It  was  arranged 
that  the  whole  ofjfhe  bravos  should  assemble 
every  evening  in  the  little  square  of  St.  Jacobo : 
from  thence  they  were  to  go  and  watch  Esco- 
vedo’s  house,  and  whenever  a favorable  oppor- 
tunity offered,  do  the  deed.  Insausti,  Rubio,  and 
Miguel  Bosque  were  fixed  on  to  strike  the  stroke, 
while  the  other  three  remained  in  reserve. 

At  last,  after  watching  for  a week,  they  met 
Escovedo,  and  slew  him  within  twenty  yards  of 
his  own  house,  on  Easter-Monday  evening — 
Insausti  dealing  the  fatal  stab  with  the  afore- 
said fluted  sword.  In  less  than  an  hour  the 
murder  was  known  from  one  end  of  the  city  to 
the  other.  The  assassins  escaped  much  as  fu- 
gitives from  the  field  of  battle,  several  of  them 
losing  their  weapons,  and  two  their  cloaks.  The 
instrument  of  death,  however,  had  been  carried 
safely  off,  and  was  forthwith  flung  down  a deep 
well.  A messenger  was  dispatched  to  apprise 
Perez,  who  had  gone  to  spend  the  holy-week  at 
Alcala.  He,  when  he  heard  of  their  success, 
and  especially  that  nobody  had  been  arrested, 
rejoiced  exceedingly.  The  next  step  was  to 
get  the  murderers  out  of  the  way,  and  that  was 
taken  at  once.  Well  supplied  with  money  or 
the  means  of  obtaining  it — Miguel  Bosque,  for 
instance,  receiving  100  gold  crowns,  and  Gil  de 
Mesa  a gold  chain,  a silver  cup,  and  400  gold 
crowns — all  but  the  trusty  major-duomo  were 
hurried  off  to  Aragon.  There  such  of  them 
as  were  not  already  provided  for  otherwise  re- 
ceived each  an  ensign's  commission  and  depart- 
ed, Juan  Rubio  to  Milan,  Antonio  Enriquez  to 
Naples,  and  Insausti  to  Sicily.  Nor  was  the 
prudence  of  Perez  satisfied  even  then.  Time 
after  time  nearly  every  one  upon  whom  he  could 
not  place  the  thoroughest  reliance  was  put  ont 
of  the  way.  The  astrologer  died  suddenly,  and 
very  opportunely,  and  so  did  the  squire.  Much 
about  the  same  time  Miguel  Bosque  gave  up 
the  ghost  in  Aragon,  and  Insausti  in  Sicily. 
In  three  or  four  years  from  the  date  of  the  crime 
but  four  of  those  who  were  immediately  privy  to 
it  survived.  Of  these,  three  were  as  stanch  as 
blood-hounds;  as  for  the  fourth,  the  conscien- 
tious page,  he  conceived  such  a terror  of  the 
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ubiquitous  Perez  that  he  found  no  rest  until  he 
gave  himself  up  in  1584  as  an  informer. 

Escovedb  was  no  more,  and  Don  John  did 
not  long  survive  him,  breathing  his  last  exactly 
six  months  after,  in  the  centre  of  his  camp,  near 
Namur.  He  died  of  plague,  said  one  party ; of 
purple-fever,  averred  another;  worn  out  with 
difficulties,  disappointment,  and  vexation,  de- 
clared a third  ; of  poison,  whispered  a fourth. 
And  the  last  opinion  is  our  own.  There  remain, 
indeed,  to  confirm  it,  no  confessions  wrung  out 
by  torture  or  remorse,  no  damning  secret  in- 
structions, no  shameless  declarations  of  defiant 
wickedness.  But  there  is  the  character  of  Phil- 
ip ; there  is  the  good  cause  which  he  had  to  fear 
and  hate  his  brother ; and  there  is  the  fact  that 
by  the  victim’s  side  stood  that  man  of  guarded 
tongue  and  iron  heart,  that  merciless  employer 
of  political  assassins,  the  terrible  Duke  of  Par- 
ma. Nor  was  it  merely  among  the  vulgar  herd 
that  these  dark  suspicions  flfiv  about.  We  find 
them  in  all  the  best  historians  of  the  day.  Ben- 
tivoglio  mentions  the  current  belief  that  the 
prince’s  death  was  more  speedy  than  natural : 
44  E qnindi  nacque  l’opinione  dispersa  allora, 
ch*  egli  mancasse  di  mortc  aiutata  piu  tosto  che 
naturale.”  Cabrera  details  sundry  ugly  symp- 
toms noticed  during  the  post-mortem  examina- 
tion. And  Herrera  says,  plainly : “Acabo  su 
vida  con  gran  sospecho  de  veneno” — (“he  lost 
his  life  with  great  suspicion  of  poison”).  And 
if  it  be  objected  that  these  writers  expressed 
themselves  too  obscurely  to  justify  a decided 
opinion,  we  reply  with  an  old  anecdote : When 
that  queer  character,  the  Abbe  Choisy,  was  writ- 
ing the  life  of  Charles  VI.,  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, who  took  some  interest  in  his  labors, 
asked  him  how  he  would  contrive  to  express 
the  madness  of  the  king — 44  Sir,  I will  just  say 
he  was  mad,”  replied  the  abbe ; and  his  audac- 
ity in  scorning  the  euphuisms  in  which  matters 
like  this  were  usually  shrouded,  out  of  respect 
to  royalty,  gained  him  no  small  credit.  Now, 
if  it  was  a ticklish  thing  to  write  a dead  king 
down  mad  in  the  days  of  Louis  le  Grand,  it 
must  have  been  much  more  ticklish  to  write  one 
down  a poisoner  sixty  or  seventy  years  earlier. 

Escovedo  was  dead,  but  never  did  blood  call 
for  vengeance  so  pertinaciously  as  his.  Thanks 
to  the  indiscretion  of  all  the  parties  concerned, 
suspicion  was  at  no  loss  to  fix  on  the  murder- 
ers. Every  body  said  at  once,  Antonio  Perez 
and  the  Princess  of  Eboli  have  done  this  thing. 
True,  the  latter  made  energetic  efforts  to  turn 
attention  from  themselves.  They  circulated 
reports  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  slain  man. 
They  accused  him  of  low  vices,  of  insulting  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  populace,  of  indulg- 
ing in  all  those  propensities  that  tend  to  whet 
the  knife  of  the  Spanish  plebeian.  But  to  no 
purpose.  Don  John’s  secretary  was  one  of  those 
blunt,  straightforward  individuals  that  defy  slan- 
der. These  devices,  then,  were  instantly  seen 
through,  and  merely  tended  to  strengthen  uni- 
versal opinion.  The  numerous  enemies  of  the 
favorites — especially  the  fellow-Minister  of  Pe- 


rez— were  delighted  with  the  affair,  and  they 
took  good  care  that  it  should  not  be  forgotten. 
Incited  and  supported  by  powerful  personages 
— people  who  as  yet  kept  in  the  back-ground — 
the  widow  and  children  of  Escovedo  openly  ac- 
cused Perez  and  the  princess  of  the  murder. 
They  did  more.  They  demanded  and  obtained 
an  audience  of  the  King,  and  besought  venge- 
ance on  the  favorites.  Callous  as  was  the  age, 
and  prolific  of  sanguinary  characters,  there  were 
not  many  who  could  have  acted  like  Philip. 
The  trial  of  Bothwell,  a few  years  before,  was 
a very  pretty  farce  in  its  way;  but  for  con- 
summate hypocrisy  there  is  nothing  in  history 
to  be  compared  to  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish 
monarch  on  this  occasion.  Such  a position 
would  have  been  torture  to  a generous  spirit ; 
but,  far  from  being  annoyed,  Philip  actually 
appeared  to  enjoy  it.  So  long  as  public  opin- 
ion flowed  on  like  this,  he  ran  no  risk  of  sus- 
picion. That  was  a great  consideration.  And 
another  as  great  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  could 
use  the  charge  as  assort  of  mental  rack  and 
wheel  to  lacerate  the  feelings  and  break  the 
spirit  of  these  two  envied  favorites.  Obeying 
the  impulses  of  his  mean  and  cruel  nature,  he 
made  no  attempt  to  silence  the  accusers,  but 
listened  with  deep  attention  to  their  complaints, 
received  their  memorials,  and  promised  them 
all  that  they  could  fairly  demand — the  amplest 
inquiry.  For,  bold  and  daring  as  they  were  in 
accusation,  as  yet  they  had  no  other  evidence 
than  that  suggested  by  Machiavelli : If  you 
would  discover  the  author  of  a crime,  inquire 
who  was  to  profit  by  it. 

No  greater  punishment  could  well  have  been 
inflicted  on  the  pair  than  the  sixteen  months 
which  elapsed  between  their  crime  and  their 
disgrace.  What  had  they  not  to  bear  in  that 
time  ? Disappointment  of  every  kind ; re- 
morse, and  fear,  and  outraged  feeling  within  ; 
odium,  and  scorn,  and  degradation  without. 
In  vain  they  struggled  to  break  away  from  their 
fate,  in  vain  assailed  the  throne — the  one  con- 
fident in  her  rank  and  her  attractions,  the  other 
in  his  precautions,  and  both  in  the  monarch’s 
complicity.  At  first  they  besieged  the  King 
for  vengeance,  then  they  besought  peace ; and 
finally  entreated  for  leave  to  fly  the  court — no 
matter  whither.  But  to  every  demand  their 
master  replied,  with  his  equivocal  pledge,  44 1 
will  never  forsake  you”  Hour  by  hour  their  as- 
sailants grew  bolder — to  Philip  as  well  as  to 
themselves ; expanding  their  hints  into  revela- 
tions, and  venting  their  enmity  in  coarsest  in- 
sult— like  those  of  Matteo  Vasquez,  for  instance, 
who  scrawled  the  documents  that  passed  be- 
tween the  offices  with  denunciations  of  Perez. 
And  even  for  this  the  miserable  tool  could  ob- 
tain no  redress.  He  had  to  bear  every  thing. 
He  dared  not  strike,  he  must  not  reply ; he  had 
not  even  the  power  of  flight ; and  the  bull  was 
baited  not  a whit  the  less  because  forbidden  to 
use  his  horns.  Truly  he  must  have  envied  Es- 
covedo in  his  bloody  grave. 

At  length  the  whole  treacherous  story  was 
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unfolded  to  the  royal  ear,  and  what  then? 
What  then,  when,  after  days  of  study,  the  per- 
fidy of  his  favorites  and  the  tool  they  had  made 
him  dawned  upon  the  slow  understanding  of 
this  “ king  of  men  ?”  With  most  monarchs  of 
the  period  a short  shrift  and  a sharp  axe  would 
have  been  the  secretary’s  portion.  But  this  one 
was  incapable  of  manly  vengeance.  He  de- 
lighted to  kill  indeed,  but  it  must  be  by  install- 
ments. Besides,  policy  recommended  that  the 
comedy  should  be  played  yet  a little  longer — at 
least  until  he  had  sure  intelligence  that  Don 
John  was  no  more ; and  as  policy  never  found 
any  difficulty  in  controlling  those  lukewarm 
passions,  so  the  King  went  on  dissembling  to 
both  sides,  occasionally  interfering  to  restrain 
the  eagerness  of  the  assailants  with  hypocritical 
censure,  and  to  support  the  assailed  with  equal- 
ly hypocritical  comfort.  The  desired  intelli- 
gence came  at  last ; but  even  then  he  was  not 
ready  to  strike.  He  could  not  punish  the  prin- 
cess and  spare  the  paramour;  and  before  he 
could  disgrace  the  latter  it  w’as  necessary  to 
provide  a successor.  Nor  was  this  quite  so 
easy  as  might  be  supposed.  For,  though  there 
w ere  many  men  in  Spain  fully  qualified  by  abil- 
ity for  the  post,  there  was  not  one  who  could 
adapt  himself  similarly  to  the  disposition  of  the 
King.  Therefore,  in  January,  1579,  Cardi- 
nal Granville  was  summoned  from  Italy;  but 
though  he  set  out  at  once,  he  was  delayed  by 
various  accidents  until  full  six  months  went  by 
before  he  set  foot  in  Spain.  Meanwhile  Philip, 
with  his  usual  duplicity,  set  himself  to  manu- 
facture an  excuse  sufficiently  plausible  to  ac- 
count to  those  not  behind  the  scenes  for  the 
disgrace  of  the  favorites  when  the  proper  time 
should  come  ; so,  pretending  to  be  wearied  out 
with  the  everlasting  complaints  of  the  contend- 
ing parties,  he  commanded  them  all  to  be  rec- 
onciled. This  w'as  precisely  what  Vasquez  and 
his  friends  did  not  want.  Yet  they  dared  not 
openly  resist  the  King,  who  was  as  much  an 
enigma  to  them  as  he  was  to  their  opponents. 
But  though  they  appeared  to  acquiesce,  they 
abated  not  one  jot  of  their  studied  insolence  and 
aggression.  As  for  Perez  and  the  princess, 
they  obstinately  refused  all  reconciliation,  as, 
doubtless,  it  was  intended  they  should.  Indeed, 
the  irritating  conduct  of  their  antagonists  ren- 
dered any  other  course  too  humiliating  to  be 
thought  of,  unless  in  the  very  last  extremity ; 
and,  considering  that  this  model  king  was  still 
in  all  outward  respects  the  same  to  both  as  he 
had  been  for  years  before — still  the  apparently 
confiding,  caressing  master  of  the  secretary,  and 
still — yes,  still,  astonishing  as  it  may  appear — 
the  lover  of  the  princess ! — that  extremity  ap- 
peared sufficiently  distant.  At  length  some 
nnusual  whiff  of  spite  lifted  for  one  short  mo- 
ment the  heavy  folds  of  dissimulation  that  en- 
veloped this  strange  spirit,  and  gave  the  guilty 
ones  a glimpse  of  the  purpose  that  crouched  in 
its  gloomy  recesses,  and  they  consented,  with 
much  reluctance  and  many  a bitter  pang,  11  to 
swear  a peace.”  The  29th  of  July  was  fixed 


upon  for  this  ceremony;  and,  now  that  they 
had  subdued  their  pride  so  far,  the  harassed 
pair  felt  a relief  that  must  have  been  something 
like  happiness.  But  one  short  step  divided 
them  from  security,  and  their  feet  were  lifted 
to  make  it,  when  the  ground  that  looked  so  firm 
melted  like  a mist,  and  down  they  went.  Gran- 
ville arrived  on  the  28th,  and  at  eleven  o’clock 
that  night  Philip  issued  his  orders  for  the  in- 
stant arrest  of  the  princess  and  the  secretary. 

The  latter  w as  at  once  taken  into  custody  by 
the  court  alcalde,  and  the  former  was  seized  at 
the  same  instant  and  conveyed  to  the  fortress 
of  Pinto.  The  King  himself,  hidden  under  the 
porch  of  a neighboring  church,  witnessed  the 
capture  of  his  mistress;  and  when  she  was 
borne  out  of  his  sight,  when  the  darkness  swal- 
lowed up  the  guarded  coach,  and  the  trample 
of  the  horses  died  aw'ay  from  his  ear,  he  retired 
in  frowning  silence  to  the  palace,  and  spent  the 
remainder  of  the  night  in  pacing  his  cabinet — 
a demonstration  of  feeling  never  observed  in 
him  before  or  after. 

From  this  time  forward  the  princess  disap- 
pears from  the  scene,  and  Perez  occupies  the 
whole ’width  of  the  stage.  For  no  less  than 
tw’dve  years  we  see  him  sinking  lower  and  low- 
er under  the  pertinacious  assault  of  a revenge 
that  loved  to  linger  on  its  blows,  and  shrank 
from  striking  home.  The  slow  progress  of  the 
law  in  those  days,  especially  when  put  in  mo- 
tion against  the  rich  and  strong,  the  great  events 
that  occurred  during  the  time,  and  the  habits  of 
Philip,  who  regularly  spent  twelve  hours  a day 
at  the  desk,  reading  every  dispatch  and  every 
petition,  and  obstructing  the  multitudinous  af- 
fairs of  his  wdde  dominions  by  attempting  to 
direct  them  every  one — these  may  be  credited 
with  a portion  of  this  extraordinary  delay.  But 
by  far  the  larger  part  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
skill  with  winch  the  secretary  had  entangled  his 
master  in  their  mutual  crime,  and  to  the  pow- 
ers of  defense,  as  unexpected  as  they  were  for- 
midable, which  adversity  developed  in  him. 

For  a long  time  Philip  could  not  kill  without 
seriously  wounding  himself ; and,  when  at  last 
his  hand  was  free  to  stab,  the  object  was  no 
longer  within  reach.  Philip  was  an  inveterate 
scribe,  w'ho  discussed  ev&y  subject  with  his  pen, 
and  heaps  of  documents  which  committed  him 
in  a thousand  things,  notably  in  this  affair  of 
Escovedo’s,  were  in  the  possession  of  Perez. 

The  latter,  therefore,  was  not  to  be  dealt  with 
seriously  until  they  had  deprived  him  of  his  ar- 
mor of  proof,  and  that  w'as  not  the  work  of  a 
moment.  Not  knowing  well  wiiat  to  do  with 
him,  after  a confinement  of  four  months  in  the 
house  of  the  alcalde,  they  allowed  him  to  return 
home,  and  there  he  remained  for  the  next  six 
years  under  the  very  mildest  form  of  arrest; 
frequenting  every  place  of  amusement,  receiving 
visitors,  indulging  to  the  top  of  his  bent  in  all 
his  old  profusion,  and  doing  his  utmost  to  work 
his  way  back  into  power.  It  was  at  last  sug- 
gested that  the  ex-secretary  might  fairly  be 
prosecuted  for  malversation : and  such  an  in- 
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quiry  was  at  once  set  on  foot.  It  opened  in 
May,  1582,  and  lasted  until  January,  1585. 
During  its  course  it  was  clearly  proved  that 
Pprez  had  been  in  the  pay  of  most  of  the  petty 
princes  of  Italy,  that  he  had  sold  offices — cap- 
taincies, governments,  and  commissions — in- 
numerable, and  that  he  had  received  bribes 
from  all  sorts  of  suitors,  until  he,  a man  ab- 
solutely without  any  hereditary  fortune,  came 
to  outshine  in  all  respects — jewels,  house,  and 
retinue — the  most  magnificent  of  the  Spanish 
nobility.  Nor  did  the  commissioners  confine 
their  inquiries  to  matters  like  these.  A great 
portion  of  their  time  was  occupied  in  prying 
into  his  connection  with  the  Princess  of  Eboli ; 
and  their  labors  were  concluded  by  sentencing 
the  ex-Minister  to  reimburse  the  Eboli  family 
to  the  amount  of  <£7000  or  £8000,  for  the  pres- 
ents which  he  had  received  frem  the  princess ; 
to  pay  a fine  of  equal  amount  to  the  King ; to 
be  imprisoned  lor  two  years  in  a fortress ; and 
to  be  banished  for  ten  years  from  the  court. 
Most  people  fancied  that  this  was  the  end  of 
the  dreary  affair ; but  it  proved  to  be  merely 
the  beginning.  The  moment  the  gates  of  Tor- 
ruegano  closed  behind  him  his  foes  set  to  work 
to  secure  his  papers.  These  were  demanded 
from  his  wife;  she  refused  to  give  them  up. 
They  imprisoned  her,  and  as  she  still  refused 
threatened  her  with  the  harshest  treatment; 
but  she  remained  indexible.  Her  liberty,  how- 
ever, was  indispensable  to  Perez,  for  she  was  his 
principal  agent,  and  a most  enthusiastic  and 
faithful  one  she  remained  to  the  lost.  So  he 
consented  to  ransom  her  by  surrendering  the 
coveted  documents.  Accordingly  he  obtained 
a safe-conduct  for  the  trusty  Diego  Martinez, 
wrho  had  vanished  on  his  master’s  disgrace ; 
and  this  man  delivered  two  trunks  locked  and 
sealed  into  the  hands  of  the  King’s  confessor. 
Great  was  Philip’s  triumph.  He  felt  that  his 
vengeance  had  now  at  last  full  scope — not  know- 
ing that  Martinez  had  carefully  sifted  the  pa- 
pers and  abstracted  the  most  valuable.  He  had 
ruined  Perez,  but  that  was  nothing  to  what  he 
meditated.  The  ex-secretary  had  served  his 
own  purpose  in  the  matter  of  Escovedo,  and 
now  the  King  would  very  similarly  serve  his  in 
this  same  matter  by  bringing  Perez  to  the  gib- 
bet for  it.  Never  was  there  a better  verifica- 
tion of  the  text,  “ With  what  measure  ye  mete, 
it  shall  be  measured  unto  you  again.”  So  it 
was  determined  to  prosecute  Perez  at  once  for 
the  murder.  His  business  done,  the  major- 
duomo  prepared  to  return  to  his  refuge.  But 
the  court  had  no  notion  of  parting  with  him  so 
easily.  Two  years  had  worn  away  in  this  strug- 
gle for  the  documents,  and  1587  was  drawing 
to  a close.  Yasquez  and  his  confederates  had 
already  got  hold  of  one  formidable  witness,  the 
conscientious  page.  But  a second  was  indis- 
pensable to  secure  conviction,  and  they  had 
long  been  in  search  of  one.  They  knew  that 
the  poison-vendor  and  the  scullion  were  some- 
where in  Aragon,  and  they  had  made  many 
vigorous  efforts — some  of  them  not  very  honor- 


able— to  get  possession  of  one  or  other.  But 
the  trusty  Gil  de  Meza  took  good  care  to  frus- 
trate every  attempt.  Another — and  if  he  would 
but  speak,  the  most  valuable  of  all — was  now 
within  their  grasp ; and,  in  spite  of  the  safe- 
conduct,  it  closed  tightly  upon  him.  But  Mar- 
tinez was  a very  different  sort  of  man  to  En- 
riquez ; and  when  the  two  were  confronted,  he 
assailed  the  ex-page  with  such  a torrent  of  in- 
vective as  absolutely  struck  him  dumb.  Threat- 
en, cajole,  or  torture  as  they  would,  they  could 
get  nothing  out  of  this  faithful  man,  and  so  they 
were  again  at  a stand-still.  But  neither  Philip 
nor  his  creatures  would  accept  defeat ; and  since 
they  could  not  obtain  the  requisite  testimony  by 
other  means,  it  was  determined  to  extract  it  by 
fraud  or  force  from  Perez  himself.  And  fraud, 
as  the  more  congenial  engine,  was  the  first  to 
be  employed.  Accordingly  the  ever-ready  con- 
fessor, Chaves,  came  forward  and  penned  long 
letters  to  Perez,  full  of  equivocation,  casuistry, 
every  kind  of  negative  falsehood,  and  all  base 
arguments,  as  inducements  to  confession.  But 
Perez  was  too  old  a bird  to  be  caught  with  chaff 
like  that.  So  another  and  a deeper  scheme 
was  devised  to  train  the  unhappy  statesman  to 
his  ruin.  Meanwhile  all  honorable  men  revolt- 
ed at  these  long  and  perfidious  proceedings. 
They  loved  not  Perez  indeed,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  hated  the  means  tliat  were  being 
used  for  his  destruction.  So,  having  remon- 
strated in  vain  with  the  King,  they  put  them- 
selves in  communication  with  the  Escovedos, 
and  soon  induced  these  people  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  ex-secretary,  the  more  easily  as  the 
former  clearly  sawr  that  however  the  case  went, 
it  was  not  likely  to  benefit  them.  In  considera- 
tion, then,  of  receiving  20,000  ducats  they  re- 
tired from  the  prosecution,  October  2,  1589 ; 
and,  so  far  as  the  principals  were  concerned, 
the  proceedings  were  at  an  end.  This  event, 
however,  did  not  influence  Philip  or  his  ad- 
visers for  a moment.  Still  intent  on  tempting 
Perez  to  criminate  himself,  they  drew  up  a docu- 
ment to  the  following  effect:  “ That  Antonio 
Perez  acted  by  the  will  and  consent  of  his  Ma- 
jesty in  the  murder  of  Juan  Escovedo;  that  it 
was  necessary  that  this  consent  should  be  de- 
clared and  its  causes  explained  in  order  to  aid 
the  discharge  of  the  prisoner;  and  that  his  Majes- 
ty permitted  Antonio  Perez  to  declare  and  ex- 
plain these  things  accordingly.  ” This  document, 
signed  by  the  King,  and  fortified  by  all  the  ar- 
guments they  could  devise,  was  placed  before 
Perez  no  less  than  seven  different  times  in  Janu- 
ary and  February,  1590.  But  he  still  refused 
to  commit  himself.  Fraud  had  failed  utterly, 
and  now  nothing  remained  but  force.  On  the  2 2d 
of  February,  therefore,  Perez  was  put  to  the  tor- 
ture, and  that  so  mercilessly  that  it  was  evident 
they  meant  to  rend  him  limb  from  limb  should 
he  still  refuse  to  confess.  At  last,  after  unusual 
endurance,  he  consented  to  open  his  stubborn 
lips  and  acknowledge  the  murder ; but  to  the  last 
he  represented  the  deed  as  a pure  affair  of  state, 
and  himself  the  docile  instrument  of  the  King. 
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The  disgrace  of  Fere*,  his  ruin,  his  impris- 
onment, and  finally  his  torture,  might  all  have 
been  witnessed,  not  merely  without  sympathy 
but  even  with  general  approval,  had  they  fol- 
lowed hard  npon  the  heels  of  his  crime.  But  thus 
studiously  prolonged  through  half  a generation, 
they  begat  a general  revulsion  of  feeling  which 
the  last  act  brought  to  a climax.  44  What !” 
said  the  courtiers,  “ a noble,  a minister  of  state, 
an  intimate  of  the  King’s,  tortured  like  a com- 
mon thief ! and  wherefore  ?”  Henceforth  no  one 
felt  safe.  And  so  boldly  were  the  murmurs  ut- 
tered that  they  were  heard  even  from  the  pulpit 
of  the  royal  chapel.  Indeed  from  that  22d  of 
February  fonvard,  Perez  had  no  enemies  in 
Spain  but  the  King  and  a few  of  his  Majesty’s 
familiars.  Under  these  circumstances  it  would 
have  been  imprudent  to  have  hurried  to  the  last 
act  of  the  tragedy.  Besides,  Perez  was  pros- 
trated with  fever  brought  on  by  bodily  and 
mental  anguish : and  partly  in  deference  to 
public  opinion,  partly  to  preserve  him  for  the 
gibbet,  his  wife  and  friends  were  allowed  access 
to  his  cell.  Hovering  between  life  and  death, 
as  he  seemed  to  be  for  weeks,  the  vigilance  of 
his  jailers  relaxed,  and  on  the  night  of  the 
20th  of  April  he  managed  to  escape,  like  the 
Earl  of  Nithsdale  and  Lavalette,  in  the  dress  of 
his  wife.  The  devoted  Gil  de  Meza  was  wait- 
ing close  at  hand  with  horses,  and,  mounting 
along  with  him,  Perez  never  drew  bridle  until 
he  reached  Aragon,  after  a ride  of  thirty  Span- 
ish leagues.  There,  thanks  to  the  peculiar  laws 
of  the  country,  he  was  safe.  But  he  did  not 
rely  implicitly  upon  them,  and  took  sanctuary 
at  C&latayud,  in  the  convent  of  St.  Peter  the 
Martyr.  All  rejoiced  but  the  King,  and  he,  for 
once  in  his  life,  was  furious.  He  cast  the  whole 
of  the  Perez  family  into  prison,  not  sparing 
even  the  infants,  nor  did  they  come  out  again 
for  many  a long  year.  He  dispatched  an  order 
into  Aragon  commanding  his  officers  to  seize 
the  fugitive  alive  or  dead.  And  he  hurried  on 
the  proceedings  of  the  court  at  Madrid,  which, 
in  the  astonishingly  short  period  of  three  months, 
published  its  sentence,  condemning  Perez  to  be 
hanged,  his  head  to  be  fixed  on  a spike,  and  his 
whole  property  to  be  confiscated. 

Meanwhile  a terrible  drama  was  going  on  in 
Aragon.  The  officers  of  the  King  attempted 
to  drag  Perez  from  his  asylum ; and  the  offi- 
cers of  the  kingdom — a very  different  body  of 
men — roused  by  the  indefatigable  Gil  de  Meza, 
marched  in  hot  haste  from  Saragossa  to  protect 
him.  Backed  by  the  people,  who  knew  how  to 
valne  their  laws,  the  latter  prevailed,  and  carry- 
ing Perez  with  them  to  the  capital,  immured 
him,  as  one  charged  with  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors, but  really  for  his  safety,  in  the  pub- 
lic prison.  There  Philip  commenced  proceed- 
ings against  him  according  to  the  forms  of  the 
country,  charging  him  with  murdering  Escove- 
do,  betraying  state  secrets,  and  breaking  out 
of  prison.  But  Philip  soon  became  aware  of 
two  extremely  disagreeable  things : in  the  first 
place,  that  nobody  could  be  condemned  in  Ar- 


agon without  a really  fair  trial,  in  open  court, 
and  before  an  independent  tribunal ; and  in  the 
second  place,  that  Perez  had  withheld  a number 
of  terribly  significant  documents : consequently 
these  charges  were  soon  abandoned.  But  not 
so  the  trial.  He  was  next  arraigned  for  poison- 
ing his  squire  and  his  astrologer ; and  when 
this  charge  broke  down,  as  it  did  speedily  for 
lack  of  evidence,  he  was  immediately  accused 
of  malversation  in  his  office,  and  application 
was  made  to  have  the  trial  transferred  to  the 
King’s  court.  But  Perez  had  no  difficulty  in 
proving  that  the  law  under  which  this  applica- 
tion was  made  applied  only  to  such  officers  as 
had  been  employed  at  the  period  of  their  of- 
fense in  Aragon,  and  so  this  last  attempt  failed 
even  more  signally  than  the  others.  But  one' 
resort  was  now  left  to  the  vindictive  King, 
and  that  was  to  bring  Perez  under  the  terrible 
jurisdiction  of  the  Inquisition.  Now  Perez, 
like  most  men  of  the  South,  was  accustomed  to 
speak  strongly  under  excitement,  dealing  with 
sacred  things  in  a way  that  is  common  enough 
in  Spain  and  Italy,  but  which  bears  to  us  En- 
glishmen a most  uncomfortable  seeming  of  blas- 
phemy. And  selections  from  his  conversation 
of  this  stamp  were  committed  to  writing,  and 
transmitted  to  that  master  casuist,  Chaves,  who 
soon  managed  to  distill  from  them  the  rankest 
heresy,  after  the  form  and  manner  following : 
Antonio  Perez  being  requested  not  to  speak 
ill  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  made  this  reply : 
44  Since  the  King  has  accused  me  of  betraying 
his  secrets  and  garbling  his  letters,  I must  jus- 
tify myself  without  reference  to  other  people, 
and  if  God  the  Father  obstructed  me  in  my  way 
I would  cut  off  his  nose.”  Remarks  like  this 
might  have  been  heard  a hundred  times  a day 
in  Madrid,  without  exciting  any  sensation. 
But  Chaves  cared  nothing  for  that;  it  was  a 
part  of  his  business  to  find  heresy  any  where  at 
a moment’s  notice,  and  it  must  be  confessed 
that  he  was  master  of  his  craft.  44  This  prop- 
osition,” wrote  he,  44  inasmuch  as  it  says,  If 
God  the  Father  was  a hindrance  he  would  have 
his  nose  cut  off,  savors  of  the  heresy  of  the  Vau- 
dois,  who  pretend  that  God  is  hnman  and  has 
corporeal  members.  Nor  can  it  be  urged  in 
excuse  that  Christ  has  a body  and  members, 
since  the  question  here  is  not  concerning  Christ, 
but  the  first  person  of  the  Holy  Trinity.”  In 
this  way  Chaves,  with  the  help  of  some  reading, 
a great  want  of  scrapie,  and  a little  ingenuity, 
soon  made  out  Perez,  as  he  would  have  made 
out  any  one  else,  a heretic  of  the  very  deepest 
dye.  Fortified  by  this  precious  opinion  the 
inquisitors  of  Saragossa  decided  that  Perez 
should  be  committed  to  their  private  prison ; but 
this  was  far  more  easily  said  than  done.  The 
Aragonese  had  little  love  for  the  Inquisition ; 
they  were  jealous  of  their  boasted  Juerot  (laws), 
and  at  that  particular  juncture  Perez  was  every 
where  regarded  as  representing  these  fueros  in 
all  their  power  and  purity.  Besides,  Perez  had 
several  old  friends  in  Saragossa,  and  since  his 
arrival  he  had  made  a good  many  new  ones ; 
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and  these  were  always  on  the  watch  to  rouse 
the  mob  on  the  first  indication  of  treachery  or 
violence  on  the  part  of  the  royal  agents.  Nor 
was  their  care  at  all  superfluous ; for  Philip  had 
many  adroit  agents  in  the  city,  notably  the  Mar- 
quis of  Almenara.  Indeed,  from  the  moment 
Perez  set  foot  in  the  kingdom  the  Marquis,  as 
in  duty  bound,  had  been  busy  intriguing  against 
him,  and  had  managed  at  last  to  gain  over  some 
of  the  principal  magistrates,  at  least  so  far  as  to 
agree  that  the  fugitive  should  be  handed  over 
to  the  officers  of  the  Inquisition.  They  wrould 
not,  indeed,  allow  Perez  to  be  spirited  away  at 
night,  or  without  the  forms  of  law.  But  they 
made  the  matter  nearly  as  safe.  The  alguacils 
came  before  them  at  an  unusually  early  hour, 
got  possession  of  the  prisoner,  and  were  in  the 
very  act  of  carrying  him  off  when  they  were 
noticed  by  three  gentlemen  devoted  to  Perez. 
These,  however,  were  not  prepared  to  stay  them, 
and  so  in  a very  Bhort  time  the  much-hunted 
prisoner  was  secure  in  the  strong  fortress  of  the 
Aljaferia.  The  Inquisition  had  him  fast,  but 
it  did  not  keep  him  long.  Meantime  Saragossa 
was  all  astir  as  it  had  not  been  for  many  a day 
before.  “Contra  fuero,”  “Liberty,”  “To  the 
rescue” — well-known  signals  all  of  riot  and  re- 
bellion— rang  in  every  direction,  and,  with  the 
loud  clang  of  the  tocsin,  soon  roused  up  the  city 
and  filled  the  market-place  in  front  of  the  prison 
with  a mighty  mob.  A few  words  from  one  of 
the  adherents  of  Perez  divided  this  mob  into 
two.  The  one  streamed  rapidly  out  of  the  city 
toward  the  Aljaferia,  and  the  other  hurried  off 
to  the  palace  of  the  Marquis  of  Almenara,  who 
was  rightly  credited  w'ith  the  mischief.  The 
Marquis  shut  his  gates,  and  well  he  might,  for 
the  crowd  was  about  as  ugly  a one  as  ever 
threatened  an  unpopular  gentleman.  Great 
stones,  sledge-hammers,  and  arquebus  - shots 
were  hurled  in  plenty  at  his  doors ; but  these, 
constructed  in  the  stormy  days  of  the  Beaumonts 
and  Agramonts,  resisted  the  onset  well.  The 
mob,  however,  got  in  at  last  by  stratagem  and 
seized  their  prey.  With  the  view  of  saving  his 
life — not  worth  many  days*  purchase  just  then' 
— somebody  proposed  that  he  should  be  led  to 
prison,  and  the  multitude,  as  usual,  agreed  with 
the  last  speaker.  But  the  leading  rioters  did 
not  mean  that  he  should  escape,  and  before  they 
had  g6t  a furlong  on  the  way  a terrible  cry  was 
raised  and  taken  up  by  nearly  every  voice: 
“Body  of  God,  kill  him,  kill  him!”  (“  A/t/mz, 
cuerpo  de  Dios!”)  And  no  sooner  said  than 
done : he  was  struck  and  trampled  on  in  an  in- 
stant, and  would  have  been  slain  outright  but 
for  the  gallant  interference  of  a few  gentlemen, 
who  charged  through  the  tumult  and  dragged 
the  Marquis  by  main  force  from  under  the  heels 
of  his  assailants,  all  battered  and  bloody,  to  die 
a fortnight  after  of  his  wounds.  As  in  all  sim- 
ilar cases,  the  taste  of  blood  rendered  the  riot- 
ers altogether  ungovernable.  Fortunately  for 
themselves  Philip’s  creatures  were  soon  close  in 
hiding,  and,  having  no  one  else  upon  whom  to 
vent  their  WTath,  the  mob  surrounded  the  palace 


of  justice,  and,  yelling,  threatening,  brandishing 
pike  and  arquebus,  and  frequently  discharging 
shots  in  alarming  proximity  to  the  ears  of  those 
pale  and  learned  pundits,  they  kept  the  magis- 
trates in  mortal  terror  for  three  or  four  long 
hours.  As  for  the  other  division,  it  had  failed 
to  storm  the  Aljaferia.  And  there  it  remained, 
surging  against  the  massy  walls  and  yelling  fu- 
riously. But,  confident  in  their  strong-hold, 
the  inquisitors  within  paid  them  little  attention. 
The  leaders  of  the  crowd,  indeed,  had  sent  for 
cart-loads  of  wood  to  bum  down  the  gates,  but 
before  this  expedient  could  be  tried  the  prisoner 
was  free.  Messenger  after  messenger,  each  more 
pressing  than  the  other,  galloped  from  the  city 
and  besought  his  release  as  the  only  means  of 
averting  a general  massacre.  And  the  inquis- 
itors, unwilling  to  make  themselves  responsible 
for  such  a catastrophe,  at  last,  but  very  reluc- 
tantly and  with  many  anathemas,  consented. 
Perez  was  borne  back  to  the  city  in  triumph, 
and  deposited  in  his  old  quarters,  and  the  mob 
dispersed  without  doing  further  mischief.  The 
magisterial  costume,  however,  stood  in  sad  need 
of  repairs  after  that  day’s  work. 

Philip  never  did  any  thing  in  a hurry,  anti 
besides,  he  had  just  then  quite  enough  upon  his 
hands — including  three  great  wars,  half  a doz- 
en little  ones,  and  several  rebellions.  Neither 
would  it  have  been  wise  to  have  thrown  such 
a people  as  the  Aragonese  into  the  hands  of 
Henry  IV.,  as  he  might  have  done  very  easily 
had  he  ventured  on  strong  measures  while  their 
blood  was  up.  For  he  knew  right  well  that 
Perez — this  man  whom  he  himself  had  render- 
ed so  desperate  and  dangerous — had  formed  a 
large  party  among  the  younger  nobles ; that  he 
w'as  plotting  to  sever  Aragon  from  the  Spanish 
crown — as  a republic,  a kingdom,  any  thing  so 
that  it  should  no  longer  obey  the  rule  of  the 
hated  Philip;  and  that  he  had  already  begun 
to  take  measures  for  securing  such  support  as 
France  could  give.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to 
compromise  matters,  and  the  Aragonese  were 
disposed  to  meet  him  at  least  half-way.  The 
wiser  among  them  were  alarmed  by  the  projects 
of  Perez ; they  knew  that  during  three  long, 
and  so  far  constitutional  reigns,  the  people  had 
lost  their  warlike  habits  ; and  they  were  perfect- 
ly aware  of  the  overwhelming  force  which  Phil- 
ip could  direct  against  them.  But  though  in- 
clined to  overlook  the  riot,  the  latter  was  now 
more  than  ever  determined  to  get  Perez  into 
his  hands,  or  what  was  much  the  same  thing, 
into  the  claws  of  the  Inquisition.  And  the 
Aragonian  lawyers,  eager  to  conciliate  the 
monarch,  soon  found  out  a way  of  evading  the 
fueros . In  vain  Perez  scattered  inflammatory 
pamphlets  and  broadsheets  by  thousands  among 
the  people,  for  he  was  a ready  and  trenchant 
writer ; in  vain  he  protested  against  the  legal 
decision,  and  appealed  to  the  generous  feelings 
of  the  people.  Fierce  feelings  had  by  this  time 
cooled  down,  and  while  many  of  his  own  adher- 
ents fell  away  altogether,  and  more  became 
lukewarm,  a strong  party  among  the  upper 
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classes  declared  dead  against  him.  So,  paying 
little  attention  to  his  petitions  and  his  pam- 
phlets, the  authorities  went  on  with  their  prep- 
arations for  transferring  him  quietly  to  the  In- 
quisition. Hopeless  of  all  other  means,  Perez 
then  attempted  to  break  out  of  prison.  He 
procured  a lile  and  worked  for  three  nights  at 
the  grating  of  his  cell ; but  he  was  betrayed  in 
the  very  moment  of  success,  and  removed  to  a 
stronger  dungeon.  Then,  at  last,  his  hitherto 
irrepressible  spirit  sank,  and  for  the  next  few 
days  he  sat  cowering  in  a corner,  begirt  by 
threatening  phantoms.  His  surrender  was 
tixed  for  the  24th  of  September,  1591,  and  on 
the  20th  one  of  the  inquisitors  wrote,  exulting, 
“that  there  was  no  longer  any  danger  to  be 
dreaded,  since  the  nobles  were  mostly  gained 
and  the  common  people  would  be  too  busy  with 
the  vintage  to  interfere.”  At  eleven  o’clock  on 
the  day  appointed  the  authorities,  attended  by 
a troop  of  arquebusiers  and  the  governor  at  the 
head  of  his  guards,  set  out  for  the  prison.  At 
the  palace  of  the  viceroy  they  were  joined  by  a 
great  many  lords  and  gentlemen,  with  their 
vassals  at  their  backs,  all  completely  armed. 
On  they  w ent  to  the  market-place,  w hich,  as  w ell 
as  the  principal  streets,  had  been  lined  with 
troops  ever  since  daybreak.  As  yet  all  had 
gone  well;  the  spectators  looked  calmly  on, 
and  neither  sign  nor  sound  betokened  an  out- 
break. Perez  was  being  fettered  previous  to 
his  removal  to  the  carriage  that  was  to  carry 
him  off,  and  the  authorities  were  in  the  act  of 
congratulating  one  another  on  their  easy  suc- 
cess, when  a roar  as  of  many  waters  burst  upon 
their  ears.  It  grew  louder  and  nearer,  and  in 
a twinkling  the  troops  that  had  guarded  the 
streets  were  hurled  into  the  square,  followed 
close  by  a furious  mob  in  full  rebellion.  The 
indefatigable  Gil  dc  Meza  and  a few  more 
steady  friends  w'ere  at  its  head.  Without  a 
moment’s  hesitation  they  charged  the  squadrons 
draw  n up  before  the  prison  door,  and  these,  Ar- 
agonese all,  with  little  heart  for  the  business  in 
hand,  took  to  their  heels.  Noble  and  vassal 
followed  their  excellent  example,  some  flying 
through  the  narrow  streets,  some  over  the  house- 
tops, an  l in  ten  minutes  more  Perez  wras  on 
horseback,  riding  at  top  speed  for  the  Pyrenees. 
He  made  no  attempt,  however,  to  cross,  for 
this  last  event  had  given  new  life  to  his  dark 
schemes,  and  so  in  a day  or  two  he  went  back 
to  hiding  in  Saragossa. 

The  last  act  of  the  tragedy  began.  The  au- 
thorities hastened  to  exculpate  themselves,  en- 
larging on  their  devotion  to  the  royal  cause  and 
on  the  risks  they  had  encountered.  Philip  list- 
ened quietly  to  these  excuses.  A deputation 
came  to  sue  for  a pardon.  He  received  it  with- 
out anger  and  dismissed  it  without  a threat. 
But  be  gathered  rapidly  a powerful  force  on 
the  frontiers  of  Aragon,  under  the  command 
of  a thoroughly  trusty  chief,  Don  Alonzo  de 
Vargas.  Much  alarmed,  the  Cortes  met* in 
haste,  and  if  words  could  avail  to  avert  the  per- 
ils that  threatened,  Aragon  would  have  been 


safe,  for,  so  far  as  words  eould  go,  the  Cortes 
took  every  possible  precaution.  They  remon- 
strated with  and  threatened  the  King  ; preach- 
ed union  and  patriotism  to  the  people ; and 
condemned  Vargas  and  his  men  to  death  should 
they  dare  to  enter  the  kingdom.  Philip  did 
not  attach  much  value  to  all  this  bluster.  But 
he  dissembled  and  prevaricated,  as  usual,  to 
the  last.  The  army,  he  said,  was  intended  for 
France  ; their  privileges  ran  no  risk  ; he  always 
meant  to  maintain  their  fueros  strictly  inviolate, 
and  so  forth.  But  still  the  troops  marched  on. 
Perez,  though  in  hiding,  was  not  idle,  and  the 
Aragonese  were  not  all  demented  : so  the  ir- 
resolute legislature  was  at  last  induced  to  take 
some  positive  measures  for  defense.  But  these 
w ere  precisely  such  as  might  have  been  expect- 
ed. As  Vargas  approached  Saragossa  a small 
and  untrained  force  under  timorous  chiefs 
marched  out  with  faltering  steps  and  slow  to 
oppose  him  ; but  as  soon  as  this  precious  band 
came  in  sight  of  the  royal  army  the  captains 
turned  their  backs  and  ran  away  without  cere- 
mony, and  as  a matter  of  course  the  rank  and  file 
dispersed  in  disorder.  Vargas  occupied  the  city 
without  opposition  on  the  12th  of  November, 
and  Perez,  flying  over  the  Pyrenees  this  time, 
reached  Bearn  the  same  day  in  company  with 
all  those  who  were  not  stricken  with  judicial 
blindness. 

For  more  than  a month  every  thing  apparent- 
ly went  on  smoothly.  Negotiators  passed  to  and 
fro,  the  Aragonese  addressing  and  Philip  re- 
plying after  the  old  fashion.  Meanwhile,  not 
a single  arrest  was  made,  though  the  city  was 
occupied  by  15,000  veterans.  At  last  the  pent- 
up  torrent  of  vengeance  w as  let  loose.  On  the 
18th  of  December  Don  Gomez  Vasques,  the 
Royal  Commissioner,  and  his  worthy  coadjutor 
Dr.  Lanzi,  the  Jeffries  of  Aragon,  reached  Sar- 
agossa, and  before  the  day  was  over  every  pris- 
on in  the  place  w as  filled  to  overflowing.  And 
they  w’ere  emptied  just  as  fast.  The  command- 
er of  the  army  that  did  not  fight  was  the  first 
to  die,  being  beheaded  without  trial  within  six 
hours  of  his  arrest,  and  lor  days  the  headsman’s 
axe  was  never  for  an  instant  at  rest.  Every 
one,  high  or  low',  who  could  by  any  quibble  be 
brought  w ithin  his  reach,  Lanzi  sent  to  death ; 
the  very  executioner  was  hung  by  his  assist- 
ant. Royal  vengeance  was  sated  at  last.  And 
then  that  of  the  Inquisition  had  its  turn.  But 
so  many  of  its  destined  victims  had  already  fall- 
en, that  with  all  their  industry  its  emissaries 
could  condemn  no  more  than  a paltry  group 
numbering  seventy-nine. 

As  for  the  fueros , we  hear  of  them  no  more ; 
they  were  blotted  out  with  blood.  And  Antonio 
Perez  ? Distrusted  w herever  he  went,  pining 
for  his  family,  loathing  exile,  hankering  to  the 
last  after  power  and  always  disappointed,  never 
out  of  penury,  sometimes  in  absolute  want,  he 
wfandered  restlessly  to  and  fro  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  for  another  twenty  years,  dying  at  last,  an 
utterly  broken  man,  in  the  arms  of  the  faithful 
Gil  de  Meza. 
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MY  ENEMY’S 

CHAPTER  L 

RETROSPECT  ; AND  MIST. 

IT  is  a wet  Sunday  evening  in  the  leaden  heart 
of  London.  I am  now  in  the  Bloomsbury 
region ; and  perhaps  I need  hardly  say  that  no- 
thing on  earth  could  be  more  dull,  dingy,  and 
unpicturesque  in  itself  than  the  prospect  from 
my  windows.  Yet  just  now,  in  the  deepening 
gloom  of  a rainy  dusk,  I seem  to  look  on  some- 
thing not  unlike  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
and  romantic  scenes  whereon  my  eyes  have  ever 
rested.  “Ich  weiss  nicht  was  soil  es  bedeuten ;” 
but  the  ridges  of  the  houses  opposite  be~in  to 
show  through  the  steaming  mist  fantastically 
like  the  outlines  of  the  hills  I used  to  see  every 
day  years  ago,  and  the  broad  blank  lying  be- 
tween me  and  over  the  way  may  easily  enough 
seem  filled  by  the  stretch  of  bay  I have  watched 
when  it  lay  wild  and  drear  on  the  wet  evenings 
of  late  autumn  like  this.  The  kindly,  loving, 
artistic  fog  and  rain,  which  now  hide  all  but 
the  faint  and  softened  outlines  of  our  street, 
have  done  this  for  me;  and  lo!  in  Bloomsbury 
I am  looking  npon  sea  and  hill  once  more. 
The  very  sounds  of  London  city-life  come  to 
help  out  the  illusion.  That  cry  of  the  oyster- 
man  below  is  a good  deal  more  like  the  scream 
of  some  sea-bird  than  most  theatrical  imitations 
are  like  the  reality.  The  church-bells  clinking 
and  tolling  for  evening  service  are  to  me  now 
the  bell  of  the  church  to  which  I used  to  be 
conducted  when  a boy  on  Sundays,  and  with 
which  so  many  of  the  associations  of  my  after- 
life inevitably  connect  themselves.  It  used  to 
be  a dreadful  ceremonial,  that  service,  to  us 
boys,  on  the  fine  Sundays  of  summer.  It  was 
bad  enough  in  winter;  but  in  summer  it  be- 
came unspeakably  more  torturing.  There  wa3 
a window  in  the  church  close  to  where  we  used 
to  sit — poor  little  weary,  yawning  martyrs — and 
the  branches  of  an  elm  flapped  unceasingly  on 
the  panes.  Tantalus-torture  was  it  to  watch 
the  tender,  lucent  leaves,  free  in  the  glorious 
air  of  May  or  June,  as  they  flickered  across  the 
window,  and  seemed  to  whisper  of  the  blue  sky 
and  the  shingly  strand  and  the  waves  of  trans- 
parent emerald  which  they  could  see  and  we 
could  not;  while  the  organ  pealed  and  the 
clergyman  preached  the  long  sermon  to  which 
we  never  listened.  I do  not  know  how  it  is, 
that  when  I thus  sit  alone  of  nights  and  do  not 
feel  inclined  to  read,  or  steadily  to  go  to  work 
at  something,  every  object  I see,  flame,  cloud, 
or  even  chimney-pot,  reminds  me  in  an  inde- 
scribable, irresistible  way,  of  some  object  be- 
longing to  the  dear,  dull  little  seA-port  town 
where  I,  Emanuel  Temple  Banks,  was  born 
some  fivc-and-thirty  years  ago. 

I have  now  written  my  full  name,  but  it*is 
long  since  I have  been  known  otherwise  than  as 
Emanuel  Temple.  I pruned  my  name  down  to 
its  present  brevity  for  reasons  which  shall  be 


DAUGHTER. 

explained  in  due  time.  I was  called  “ Emanuel 
Temple”  because  my  mother  had  a proper  wo- 
manly objection  to  commonplace  or  vulgar 
names,  and  since  we  could  call  ourselves  no- 
thing better  than  Banks,  resolved  that  we 
should  at  least  have  euphonious  and  elegant 
Christian  names.  Therefore,  instead  of  be- 
coming, as  was  suggested,  John  Banks  and 
Peter  Banks,  my  brother  and  I became  Eman- 
uel Temple  Banks  and  Theodore  Eustace  Banks 
respectively.  I scarcely  know  by  what  process 
Theodore  Eustace  and  myself  were  brought  up. 
We  were  the  only  children — I the  elder  by  a 
year — and  my  father  died  when  I was  six  years 
old.  He  had  owned  fishing-boats,  and  was 
doing  well,  until,  at  the  instigation  of  my  mo- 
ther, he  unfortunately  took  to  immature  build- 
ing speculations,  and  failed  accordingly,  fishing- 
boats  and  all  going  down  in  the  land-wreck. 
Indeed,  my  poor  father  did  not  remain  long 
after  the  ruin  of  his  venture,  and  my  mother 
had  to  live  by  making  gloves  and  trying  to  let 
lodgings.  She  had  been  a genteel  woman  of 
her  class  at  one  time;  nnd  being  engaged  in 
one  of  the  few  pretentious  millinery  shops  in 
our  little  town,  was  regarded  by  her  friends  as 
having  made  quite  a sort  of  mtsalliance  when 
she  married  my  father,  who  was  then  only  a 
good-looking  young  boat-builder,  with  a fine 
voice  for  singing.  She  was  very  sentimental 
then,  was  poor  mother — so  she  has  often  told 
me — and  those  were  the  days  when  the  heart 
of  sentimental  womanhood  was  divided  between 
the  Corsair  and  the  Lady  of  the  Laics.  My  mo- 
ther loved  both,  but  leaned  to  the  Corsair ; and 
found  a resemblance  between  that  hero  and  my 
father.  To  her  latest  days  she  w as  fond  of  re- 
peating whole  strings  of  “My  own  Medora,” 
and  Ellen  and  James  Fitzjames — and  I doubt 
much  whether  Locksley  Hall  and  Maud  are  often 
recited  and  raved  about  and  glorified  in  the 
shops  of  provincial  milliners  just  now.  Poetry 
and  romance  seem  to  have  taken  a terrible  grip 
of  the  female  heart  at  that  time,  and  to  have 
released  the  squeeze  in  our  days. 

Besides  being  romantic,  my  mother  was  like- 
wise religious — a combination  which  also  does 
not  seem  to  flourish  in  our  time.  Heaven  only 
knows  how  painfully  she  labored  and  strove  to 
give  and  get  us  some  education  in  religion  and 
poetry.  She  loved  her  sons  dearly,  weakly, 
and  her  most  passionate  prayer  of  nights  was 
that  they  might  never,  never  leave  her.  The 
dearest  wish  and  ambition  of  her  heart  wrotild 
have  been  that  one  of  the  two  might  become  a 
gentle  clergyman,  and  the  other,  whatever  his 
ordinary  pursuits,  a church-warden.  If  she  had 
lived  until  now,  oh  ! what  a Ritualist  she  would 
have  been ! Her  prayers  for  the  future  of  her 
sons  were  not  even  half  granted.  Oue  of  the 
sons  w'ent,  very  young,  to  America,  and  became 
a Rationalist.  The  other  came  up  to  London 
and  turned  opera-singer. 
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As  soon  as  I coaid  write  a decent  hand  some 
good-natured  person  got  me  a situation  in  the 
office  of  an  attorney  and  land-agent.  I began 
as  the  youngest  and  lowest  of  clerks — a sort  of 
cross  been  a messenger  and  a scrivener's  ap- 
prentice— never,  of  course,  intended  to  develop 
into  that  pretentious  grub  the  articled  clerk, 
who  in  his  time  develops  into  the  attorney.  I 
had  five  shillings  a week  to  begin  with,  and  I 
think  the  head  clerk  had  a hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  a year.  Perhaps,  but  for  subsequent 
events,  I might  have  worked  up  to  hold  that 
position,  and  receive  that  emolument,  in  my 
turn.  Indeed,  1 mounted  very  steadily  up  to 
thirty  shillings  a week,  but  there  I stopped  and 
got  off  the  ladder.  Before  I had  attained  that 
eminence,  however,  my  brother,  who  had  tried 
one  or  two  situations  unsuccessfully,  and  was 
always  alarming  my  mother  with  his  longing 
and  projects  for  going  to  sea,  compromised  mat- 
ters by  resolving  to  seek  his  fortune  in  Amer- 
ica. My  mother  had  to  consent  at  last — in- 
deed, hard  times  allowed  her  no  choice — and 
some  poor  outfit  was  scraped  together.  It  was 
arranged  that  I must  stay  at  home  and  work 
for  mother  until  her  sons  should  become  wealthy 
men,  when  we  were  to  live  in  one  country 
and  one  home,  and  she  was  to  keep  house  for 
both.  We  had  much  crying  and  feeble  keep- 
ing-np  of  each  other’s  spirits,  and  we  parted  full 
of  grief,  but  not  without  hope.  Theodore 
Eustace  took  with  him  the  latch-key  of  our 
door,  with  which  he  used  to  let  himself  in  of 
nights,  promising  himself  and  ns  that  he  would 
return  before  long,  laden,  doubtless,  with  wealth, 
arrive  unexpectedly,  and  opening  the  door  soft- 
ly, steal  in  upon  my  mother  and  me  as  we  sat 
some  evening  by  the  fire  and  talked  of  him. 

He  wrote  to  us  when  he  got  a situation  in  a 
dry-goods  store,  Broadway,  New  York,  and  very 
soon  after,  when  he  lost  it ; when  he  went  out 
next  and  became  successively  a hawker,  a rail- 
way-clerk,  a photographer,  an  electro-biologist, 
a newspaper  correspondent,  and  a farmer.  In 
each  successive  calling  he  was  most  positively  to 
succeed,  and  to  make  up  for  all  the  time — never 
very  much,  that  was  one  comfort — which  he  had 
lost  in  the  vocation  just  abandoned.  He  never 
remitted  any  thing  except  a sketch  of  a forest 
clearing,  and  a dried  mosquito  as  a specimen 
of  the  animal  life  of  the  New  World.  I think 
my  mother  placed  the  mosquito’s  corpse  ten- 
derly in  her  bosom.  He  has  sown  all  his  wild 
oats  long  since.  He  was  lately  married  for  the 
third  time,  and  I believe  got  money,  or  prop- 
erty of  some  sort,  with  each  of  the  wives.  He 
was  just  the  sort  of  bright,  exuberant,  reckless, 
blundering,  soft-hearted  fellow  whom  a certain 
kind  of  women,  and  all  dogs,  and  all  animals 
of  tender  natures  indeed,  instinctively  take  to. 
He  has  many  children,  and  is  well-to-do  now 
and  steady.  He  still  writes,  although  at  long 
intervals.  He  says  he  has  the  latch-key  still, 
which  I doubt — Theodore  Eustace  was  seldom 
very  literal  in  his  statements.  But  even  if  he 
has,  it  will  never  open  the  door  for  which  he 


meant  to  nse  it.  Were  he  to  return  to  oar  old 
street,  so  sunny  and  pleasant  in  summer,  with 
its  glimpse  of  the  sea  through  every  lane,  he 
would  find  no  creature  there  whom  once  he 
knew ; and  the  place  itself  would  know  him  no 
more.  The  little  row  of  houses  in  which  we 
lived  has  been  pulled  down  long  since  to  make 
way  for  more  pretentious  habitations — marine 
residences,  semi-detached  villas,  sea-side  board- 
ing-houses, and  the  like.  In  my  own  season  of 
success  I often  contemplated  a tour  through 
America  as  a “star.”  I thought  of  setting 
New  York  wild  with  admiration,  filling  my 
brother’s  heart  with  ecstasy,  and  cramming  his 
house  with  presents.  Something,  however,  al- 
ways intervened  to  postpone  the  journey,  and 
before  I had  finally  made  up  my  mind  the  best 
of  my  voice  had  gone,  and  my  reputation  was 
pulled  down,  like  our  old  house,  to  make  way 
for  a new  erection  upon  a more  secure  basis. 

From  my  father  I had  inherited  a good  voice, 
et  pmterta  nil . There  are  families  through 
which  a good  voice  appears  to  move  in  order 
of  primogeniture  ; and  I have  observed  that  a 
fine  tenor,  thus  bequeathed,  rarely  seems  an  in- 
heritance which  brings  much  worldly  providence 
cr  prosperity.  My  father  was  always  under  the 
impression  that  he  only  wanted  a lucky  chance 
to  have  made  him  another  Incledon,  who  was 
of  course  his  hero,  and  whose  rolling,  quaver- 
ing, florid  style,  unknown  to  this  generation,  he 
did  his  best  to  imitate.  I can  not  help  think- 
ing the  fishing-boats  and  the  building  specula- 
tions would  have  fared  a good  deal  better  if  my 
father  had  had  no  more  voice  than  a grasshop- 
per, and  had  therefore  found  no  admiring  idlers 
to  persuade  him  that  he  was  another  Incledon. 
However,  it  is  quite  certain  that  at  an  early 
age  my  voice  became  remarkable ; and  some 
of  my  father’s  whilom  admiring  idlers  did  gen- 
erously take  me  in  hand  and  provide  me  with 
not  very  inadequate  training.  My  mother’s 
dread  of  my  developing  power  was  turned  into 
confidence  and  pride  when  I began  to  sing  in 
the  choir  of  our  church  on  Sundays.  I paused 
not  in  my  progress  until  I had  actually  been 
promoted  to  the  post  of  primo  tenore  there,  at  a 
remuneration  of  twenty  pounds  a year. 

This  seemed  to  us  what  sea-eoost  people  call 
44  the  third  wave”  of  promise,  on  which  we  were 
to  be  safely  lifted  into  prosperity.  But  it  came 
a little  too  late.  My  mother’s  life  had  long 
been  on  the  wane.  Grief,  anxiety,  poverty, 
late  long  sewing,  had  been  doing  for  years  their 
combined  best  with  her,  and  at  last  she  utterly 
broke  down.  I was  nineteen  years  old  when  I 
found  myself  watching,  in  the  gray  of  a cold 
spring  morning,  with  our  clergyman  and  one 
or  two  kindly  old  women,  by  the  side  of  the 
bed  in  which  my  mother  recovered  at  last  from 
all  sickness  and  all  sorrow.  A pale,  wan  ray 
of  the  rising  sun  gleamed  upon  the  cold  face 
whereon  so  little  of  the  sunshine  of  happiness 
had  rested.  A quaint  little  burial-ground  clings 
and  straggles  along  the  side  of  one  of  the  hills 
which  rises  over  the  bay.  You  may  count  ev- 
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ery  tombstone  and  grave-hillock  from  the  deck 
of  any  of  the  fishing-boats  that  toss  in  the  surf 
beneath.  Many  a monument  is  erected  there 
by  the  widow  of  some  lost  skipper  or  mate  in 
memory  of  the  husband  whose  bones  have  been 
tossed  ashore  on  some  Pacific  island,  or  have 
been  gnawed  and  mumbled  by  the  Arctic  bear. 
There  we  laid  my  mother,  disturbing  for  the 
purpose  some  of  the  ashes  which  had  been  cof- 
fined when  my  father  was  buried.  I came 
away  from  the  grave  alone.  The  scene  I saw 
as  I turned  away  is  before  me  now.  I see  it 
clearly — as  clearly  as  then.  The  hills — we  used 
to  think  them  mountains — that  embraced  the 
long,  narrow  stretch  of  bay  in  their  arms ; the 
far  line  of  the  horizon;  the  straggling  white 
town  just  under  my  feet ; the  strand  whereon 
lay  the  hauled-up  fishing-boats  ; the  merchant- 
brigs  and  the  coal-schooners  anchored  ; the  one 
war-sloop ; the  tree-tufted  summit  of  one  hill, 
conspicuous  among  its  bare  and  bald  compan- 
ions ; and  over  all  the  gray  sky  breaking  faint- 
ly into  sunlight — as  over  my  own  life  the  mist 
of  sadness  and  loneliness  just  breaking  a little 
with  the  purple  light  of  youth. 

I am  not  going  to  write  of  my  grief  and  lone- 
liness. I suffered  bitterly  and  heavily,  but  the 
passing  away  of  a year  or  so  softened  the  grief 
into  a gentle  memory.  At  twenty  I was  full 
of  hope  and  spirits  again,  secretly  perhaps  even 
proud  of  my  desolate  independence,  and  be- 
lieving myself  a personage  of  rare  endowments, 
destined  to  some  special  and  wonderful  career. 
But  because  of  my  mothers  death,  and  other 
and  earlier  associations  too,  the  gray  days  of 
spring  have  always  worn  for  me  the  most  mel- 
ancholy and  dispiriting  aspect.  I see  the  early 
spring,  not  in  budding  brightness,  and  beauty, 
and  hope,  as  poetical  people  tell  me  they  see 
it,  but  dim,  dreary,  boding,  suggestive  of  lone- 
liness, associated  with  partings,  graves,  and 
death. 


CHAPTER  II. 

CHRISTINA  BRAUN. 

I was,  then,  an  attorney’s  clerk  all  the  week- 
days up  to  five  or  six  o’clock,  and  a singer  of 
sacred  music  every  Sunday — a singer  in  that 
same  little  church  the  sermons  and  the  hough- 
shaded  windows  of  which  used  to  distract  me 
so  when  a boy. 

I was  growing  a sort  of  little  celebrity  in  our 
small  town  because  of  my  voice  and  my  sup- 
posed musical  genius.  I mean  that  I w’as  get- 
ting to  be  known  among  all  that  small  middle 
class  whose  highest  reach  toward  society  was 
the  patronage  of  the  clergyman’s  wife  or  the 
attorney  and  his  family.  Our  town  was  divid- 
ed morally,  and  indeed  one  might  say  geograph- 
ically, into  three  sections.  There  were  “the 
townspeople”  — ourselves  — who  lived  in  the 
streets  on  what  I may  call  the  middle  terrace 
of  the  ascent  on  which  chance  had  placed  us. 
We  were  all  traders,  shop-keepers,  clerks,  mas- 


ter carpenters,  a few  engineers,  two  or  three 
teachers  of  French  and  music,  a good  many 
principals  of  small  English  schools,  a good 
many  civil  servants  of  the  unpretending  class. 
Beneath  us  stretched,  reaching  to  the  water’s 
edge,  and  straggling  away  rather  toward  the 
rising  sun,  a lower  plateau  of  population,  con-* 
sisting  of  public  house  keepers,  rope-makers, 
block-makers,  fishermen,  sailors,  and  nonde- 
script poor  people  of  all  kinds — poor  people 
avowing  and  indeed  going  in  for  pauperism. 
Above  us,  and  stretching  away  westward,  were 
the  villas  and  mansions  of  the  gentry,  the  swells 
who  only  came  into  the  town  to  buy  at  the 
shops,  or  to  reach  the  sea.  Of  these  it  is 
enough  to  say — for  this  story  has  little  to  do 
with  the  aristocracy  of  the  earth — that  a noble- 
man who  owned  nearly  all  the  country  round 
and  half  the  town  was  the  apex  of  the  pyra- 
mid, and  the  base  was  formed  by  the  fashion- 
able doctor  of  our  district,  the  attorney  in 
whose  office  I worked,  two  or  three  clergy- 
men, the  collectors  of  customs  and  excise,  and 
a few  retired  naval  officers.  Now  these  thfee 
sections  were  each  a world  to  itself.  Nobody 
on  the  higher  plateau  knew  any  thing  about  us 
except  as  people  who  made  things  or  had  things 
to  sell ; we  knew  little  of  the  lower  plateau  ex- 
cept in  an  equally  general  sort  of  way.  There- 
fore when  I say  that  I was  becoming  a sort  of 
small  celebrity,  I mean  of  course  only  in  my 
own  middle  sphere.  The  gentlemen  and  la- 
dies above  knew  and  cared  just  as  much  about 
me  and  my  like  as  the  tarry  lads  of  the  lower 
town  did,  or  indeed  as  the  crabs  and  star-fish 
on  the  beach  might  have  done.  If  any  grand 
personage  or  grand  personage’s  wife  had  been 
attracted  by  my  singing  at  church  some  day, 
and  had  been  good  enough  to  ask  the  clergy- 
man who  the  singer  was,  the  answer  would 
have  been,  44  Only  a young  man  from  the  town,” 
and  that  would  have  settled  the  matter.  That 
was  enough  to  know;  that  was  all  any  body 
could  want  to  know. 

But  I was  getting  to  be  talked  about  among 
people  of  my  own  world.  I used  to  be  invited 
out  to  small  evening  parties,  where,  lonely  as  I 
was — and  at  this  period  having  reached  the 
cynical  stage,  and  being  professedly  scornful  of 
earth’s  joys — I went  very  delightedly.  I bought 
kid  gloves,  and  w'ore  my  collar  turned  down. 
Those  were  not  days  when  even  a musical  as- 
pirant could  venture  upon  a mustache  in  a tow  n 
like  ours,  or  I doubt  not  that  I would  have 
wrestled  with  Nature  to  extract  by  unknown 
philters  and  essences  the  precious  ornament 
from  her  gift.  Of  0001-86  I was  a good  deal 
vain  of  my  voice  and  my  personal  appearance. 
Kind  Heaven,  which  had  taken  from  me  so  much 
that  was  dear,  had  left  me  youth’s  delicious 
consolation — vanity.  Had  I not  been  such  a 
self-conceited  ass  just  then,  I must  needs  have 
been  very  unhappy. 

We  used  to  practice — we  did  not  call  it  “re- 
hearsing”— three  or  four  times  a week  in  the 
choir  of  the  church,  the  organist  being  intrusted 
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with  the  keys  for  the  purpose.  “We”  were 
generally  four.  First  was  Miss  Griffin,  the  or- 
ganist, who  could  sometimes  pipe  aflat  and  fee- 
ble note  of  her  own.  Miss  Griffin  was  a spin- 
ster fast  falling  into  years — nay,  it  seemed  to 
me  then  quite  stricken  in  years,  although  I know 
now  that  she  could  not  have  been  far  past  thirty. 
But  she  was  very  old-maidenish  in  appearance, 
with  dull  hair  done  into  old-fashioned  spiral 
ringlets ; a sharp-nosed  and  perhaps  frosty,  but 
w ithal  very  kindly,  little  dowdy.  Next  in  years 
— but  with  such  an  interval ! — came  our  bass,  a 
stout  young  fellow,  son  of  a master  carpenter. 
Then  came  the  tenor,  Emanuel  Temple  Banks ; 
and  last  came  the  soprano,  a girl  of  German 
parentage  and  birth,  Christina  Braun. 

Christina,  I should  think,  w'as  then  just  a lit- 
tle younger  than  myself.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  a German  toy-maker,  who — half  mechanist, 
half  artist,  w hole  dreamer — had  striven  to  make 
and  sell  playthings  of  a new  kind,  with  a scien- 
tific, philosophical,  and  moral  purpose  about 
them,  for  (he  jesthetical  entertainment  and  cul- 
ture of  children.  The  philosophical  toy-maker 
did  not  succeed  in  winning  much  of  the  sympa- 
thy of  our  town  for  his  refined  and  lofty  pur- 
pose. He  failed  altogether,  became  bankrupt, 
gave  up  all  struggle  thenceforward,  and  resigned 
the  conduct  of  existence  into  the  hands  of  his 
(laughter,  who  sang  in  churches  and  chapels  and 
elsew  here  for  the  means  of  living. 

I used  to  think  Christina  a wonderful  young 
person  because  she  had  been  bom  in  Germany 
and  could  speak  German.  She  had  at  this 
time  been  many  years  in  England,  and  must 
have  been  quite  a child  when  she  left  her  native 
country.  We  used  to  pronounce  her  name  as 
if  it  were  similar  in  sound  with  the  name  of  the 
familiar  substance  sold  in  pork-shops.  Being 
at  this  time  of  my  life  still  rather  shy  so  far  as 
girls  w’ere  concerned,  I knew  little  or  nothing 
of  Miss  Braun  for  months  and  months,  but  that 
she  had  a strong  voice  and  fine  eyes,  and  that 
she  had  a*  happy  capacity  for  talking  freely 
enough  when  any  one  chose  to  speak,  and  re- 
maining contentedly  silent  when  no  one  did  so 
choose.  She  was  a remarkable  girl  to  look  at. 
She  had  a great  fleece  of  fair  hair  thrown  back 
off  her  forehead,  and  only  kept  up  in  some  way 
or  other  from  falling  about  her  shoulders  and 
waist,  which,  indeed,  it  did  more  than  once  in 
the  choir,  to  the  great  annoyance  and  scandal 
of  Miss  Griffin,  who,  I think,  by  the  look  that 
came  into  her  eyes,  always  regarded  this  little 
mischance  as  a pure  piece  of  coquetry.  Chris- 
tina had  beautiful,  deep-shining  eyes,  dark  gray 
in  color — much  darker,  indeed,  than  the  tinge 
of  her  hair  would  have  led  one  to  expect.  She 
had  a bright  complexion  and  a rather  large 
mouth,  from  which  issued  when  she  sang  a 
strange  and  almost  startling  voice : we  used  to 
consider  it  somewhat  coarse.  I don’t  think  I 
thought  her  a handsome  girl;  I rather  fancy 
she  6eemed  to  me  all  hair  and  eyes.  But  I 
have  hardly  any  distinct  impression  of  our  ear- 
liest meetings,  and  I positively  can  not  by  any 


effort  of  memory  recall  my  first  sight  of  one 
who  afterward  exercised  such  an  influence  over 
my  life,  and  whom  I once  so  deeply  loved. 
There  is  no  mystery  about  the  story  I purpose 
to  tell,  and  I make  known  at  once  that  every 
thing  in  my  existence  which  is  worth  recording 
is  in  some  way  associated  with  the  memory  of 
Christina  Braun. 

We  four,  then — Miss  Griffin,  our  basso,  Chris- 
tina, and  I — used  to  foregather  in  the  church 
choir  of  evenings ; and  after  having  practiced  ns 
we  considered  long  enough,  would  very  often  con- 
clude by  going  to  Miss  Griffin’s  to  tea,  and  there 
compensating  ourselves  with  the  newest  operatic 
pieces  for  our  enforced  devotion  to  sacred  music. 
Miss  Griffin  and  her  mamma  taught  music,  and 
some  of  their  pupils  used  to  help  us  out  occa- 
sionally with  ducts,  trios,  choruses,  und  the 
like.  I remember  nothing  particular  about  the 
mamma,  except  that  she  was  an  odd,  vivacious, 
flighty  little  old  personage,  w ho  could  speak 
French.  I don’t  know  why  she  considered  it 
proper  always  to  address  Christina  Braun  in 
French,  or  why  she  assumed  that  a German 
girl  must  necessarily  be  able  to  understand  that 
language.  But  she  always  did  so.  “ Eh  bien , 
Christina,  chere  petite ,”  was  her  usual  greeting ; 
and  during  the  course  of  any  conversation,  if  she 
had  occasion  to  address  a word  to  the  tall  and 
plump  chere petite , Mrs.  Griffin  always  lapsed  into 
French,  and  Christina,  w ith  perfect  docility  and 
gravity,  as  regularly  replied  in  the  same  tongue, 
which  she  seemed  to  speak  with  fluency. 

Sometimes  I w'as  the  only  gentleman  among 
all  these  ladies ; and  this,  perhaps,  may  partly 
account  for  the  slight  attention  I used  to  bestow' 
upon  Christina  Braun.  Our  bass  singer  did  not 
always  come  with  us  to  Miss  Griffin’s,  and  even 
when  he  did  he  was  not  much  of  a squ  ire  of  dames 
or  demoiselles.  On  entering  the  little  drawing- 
room— first-floor  front,  over  a bonnet-shop — he 
usually  laid  his  hat  somewhere  on  the  ground, 
sat  on  the  edge  of  a chair,  swallowed  his  tea, 
bending  far  over  the  table  for  the  purpose,  and 
generally  said  nothing  more  than  “ Yes,  miss,” 
or  “No,  miss,”  iu  answer  to  any  question  ad- 
dressed to  him.  He  was  a fine-looking  young 
fellow,  tall,  robust,  manly ; and,  although  scarce- 
ly older  than  myself,  he  had  his  face  already 
fringed  with  a luxuriant,  soft,  black  beard,  the 
possession  of  which  I secretly  envied  him.  Si- 
lent as  he  was  in  general,  I could  notice  that 
w hen  he  got  side  by  side  with  Christina  Braun 
he  could  talk  well  enough  to  her ; and  almost 
always  when  he  came  to  Miss  Griffin’s  I ob- 
served that  he  took  charge  of  Christina  to  see 
her  to  her  home  on  our  early  breaking  up.  I 
think  I was  somewhat  amused  at  the  time  by  ob- 
serving this  fact  and  founding  conjectures  on  it. 
The  polite  reader  need  hardly  be  told  that  a 
much  loftier  position  in  society  is  asserted  by  a 
lawyer’s  clerk  than  could  possibly.be  claimed 
even  by  the  most  presumptuous  carpenter ; and 
I therefore  felt  myself  warranted  in  taking  quite 
a lordly  and  patronizing  interest  in  the  love- 
making  of  my  humble  acquaintance ; for  I felt 
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convinced  that  our  stout  basso  was  in  love,  and 
I envied  him  that  privilege.  Yes,  more  even 
than  his  beard  did  I envy  him  his  state  of  mind 
and  heart.  At  this  season  of  my  life  I had  be- 
gun to  long  to  fall  in  love.  I envied  every 
young  man  whom  I saw  on  Sunday  evening 
with  some  girl  hanging  on  his  arm  or  walking 
with  downcast  eyes  by  his  Bide.  I trolled  out 
to  myself  of  nights  the  words  of  44  Sally  in  our 
Alley;”  and  I envied  the  hero  of  the  ballad, 
for  all  his  harsh  master  and  his  jeering  neigh- 
bors. If  some  woman  would  only  love  me, 
walk  thus  of  Sundays  with  me,  lean  on  my  arm, 
blush  when  I spoke!  Nay,  if  some  woman 
would  even  reject  my  love,  blight  my  young 
hopes,  crush  me  in  the  bud,  reduce  me  to  de- 
spair! At  the  stage  of  mental  and  moral  de- 
velopment I had  then  reached  despair  and  ruin 
seemed  on  the  whole  a finer  and  more  enviable 
destiny  than  success  and  joy.  To  live  in  love 
would  be  happy ; but  to  die  for  love  would  be 
the  lordliest  fate. 

My  life  seemed  safe  enough  so  far  as  love’s 
despair  could  threaten  it.  I had  no  one  to 
love.  I could  not,  no,  I could  not  love  Miss 
Griffin,  strove  I never  so  wildly.  I feel  well 
assured  she  would  have  accepted  gladly  the 
poorest  tribute  of  homage,  even  if  it  lasted  but 
a few  short  weeks,  to  cheat  her  into  the  belief 
that  she  had  not  quite  passed  out  of  date,  and 
could  yet  move  at  least  one  heart.  All  our 
literature  and  our  moral  lessons  now  ring  the 
changes  upon  the  nobleness  of  self-sacrifice. 
What  finer  self-sacrifice  could  any  one  make 
than  to  persuade  a kind  and  true-hearted  old 
maid  of  a certain  age  that  he  had  really  fallen 
in  love  with  her,  and  brighten  her  life  by  giving 
up  his  own  to  sustain  the  beatifying  delusion  ? 
A more  pious  fraud  could  not  be  accomplished 
than  to  practice  such  a generous  piece  of  cheat- 
ing on  such  a woman  as  poor,  elderly,  warm- 
hearted, loving,  unloved  Miss  Griffin.  I com- 
mend the  idea  to  some  novelist.  Why  not 
make  a stofy  out  of  it  ? But  I own  that,  even 
had  the  idea  occurred  to  me  at  the  right  time, 
I should  not  have  dreamed  of  putting  it  into 
practice ; and  even  if  I had  dreamed  of  it,  I 
should  never  have  done  it. 

There  was  none  of  Miss  Griffin’s  pupils  who 
could  have  served  as  an  object  for  my  adora- 
tion. They  were  all  in  trowsers  and  short 
frocks;  and  at  that  time  of  my  life  girls  in 
trowsers  were  my  abhorrence. 

When  haply  my  thoughts  sometimes  turned 
to  Christina  Braun,  she  seemed  too  calm  and 
silent,  and  too  fond  of  music.  In  those  days  I 
did  not  much  care  for  any  singing  but  my  own. 
There  are  only  too  many  people  who,  if  they 
would  but  confess  it,  are  in  just  the  same  state 
of  mind — people  who  have,  of  course,  none  of 
the  true  artist’s  love  of  music,  as,  honestly,  I 
never  had.  People  like  us  in  that  way  often 
delight  in  our  own  singing,  if  we  can  sing,  not 
out  of  mere  self-conceit  and.egotism,  but  because 
to  us  that  music  which  our  own  voices  give  out 
is  the  fullest  expression,  the  strongest  invoca- 


tion, of  feeling  and  association.  Many  tenors 
of  the  richest  tone,  and  sopranos  thrilling  up  to 
the  ceiling,  have  I heard  without  feeling  one 
throb  of  the  emotion  which  used  to  swell  with- 
in roe  long  ago  as  I sang  old  church-hymns  or 
new  sentimental  ballads  of  love,  longing,  and 
despair  for  my  own  delight,  and  quite  alone. 
But  it  was  easy  enough  even  for  me  then  to  see 
that  Christina  Braun  loved  music  for  its  own 
sake,  and,  like  most  persons  who  do  thus  appre- 
ciate and  love  it,  she  seemed,  to  ordinary  ob- 
servers, to  care  about  little  else. 

Apart  from  all  this,  however,  I had  arranged 
in  my  own  mind  that  Christina  Braun  and  the 
carpenter’s  son  were  what  we  used  to  call 
“sweet-hearts.” 

After  some  time  I began  to  observe  that 
Christina  ceased  to  make  one  in  our  mild  gath- 
erings in  Miss  Griffin’s  drawing-room.  Indeed 
the  latter  lady  and  I sometimes  had  tea  tite-a - 
tete — or  nearly  bo,  her  mother  only  flitting  flight- 
ily  in  and  out — and  it  was  dull  entertainment 
for  both  parties.  I would  gladly  have  evaded 
all  such  soirees,  but  that  I was  ashamed  or  un- 
willing to  desert  poor  Miss  Griffin,  and  perhaps 
did  not  always  know  what  to  do  with  myself 
or  where  else  to  go.  The  time  for  sitting  alone 
in  contented  gloom,  and  smoking  a pipe  long 
evenings  through,  had  not  nearly  come  as  yet. 

Sometimes  a fearful  thought  crossed  my  mind. 
Could  it  be  possible  that  Christina  imagined 
Miss  Griffin  and  I were*  lovers,  and  liked  to  be 
left  alone?  I tried  to  shut  out  this  alarming 
idea.  I vowed  not  to  go  any  more  to  a tete-a- 
tete  tea;  I even  attempted  awkwardly  to  pay  a 
mild  attention  to  Christina  herself  in  the  hope 
of  thus  repelling  suspicion.  I invited  her  to 
come  with  me  to  a concert  somewhere — we  had 
not  the  rules  of  Belgravia  or  even  Bloomsbury 
to  govern  our  social  relationships  there — but 
Christina  refused  in  so  decided  a tone  as  to 
make  my  doubts  a dead  certainty.  I began  to 
feel  convinced  that  I had  guessed  but  too  w'ell. 
Christina  must  suppose  me  deeply  in  love  with 
Miss  Griffin — perhaps  solemnly  engaged  to  her 
— to  Miss  Griffin,  whose  age  was  so  undeniable, 
and  who  carried  the  stigma  of  old  maid  brand- 
ed on  her  very  6kirts  and  ankles ! 

One  evening  we  three — we  three! — walked 
home  together,  as  usual,  but  were  unusually 
dull  and  silent.  Christina  declined  entering 
when  we  arrived  at  Miss  Griffin’s  door — this 
time  indeed  the  invitation  being  very  faintly 
pressed.  I was  plucking  up  heart  of  grace  to 
make  my  excuses  too,  when  Miss  Griffin  cut  me 
short  by  a look  of  portentous  mystery,  and  the 
words, 44  You  really  must  come  in,  Mr.  Banks ; 
I want  to  speak  to  you” — words  which,  how- 
ever, were  not  spoken  until  just  after  Christina 
had  nodded  her  head  to  us  and  gone  on  her  way. 

I followed  Miss  Griffin  up  stairs  in  perhaps 
something  like  an  agitated  condition  of  mind. 
I did  not  quite  know  whether  under  certain 
circumstances  strong-minded  ladies  not  young 
did  not  think  it  allowable  to  interrogate  young 
men  touching  the  nature  of  their  intentions. 
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Miss  Griffin  was  any  thing  bat  a strong-mind- 
ed woman,  and  just  now  did  not  seem  to  have 
been  thinking  about  me  at  all.  She  burst  out 
with  her  communication  all  at  once. 

44  Oh,  Mr.  Banks,  I must  send  Christina 
Braun”  (pronounced,  as  I have  said  before, 
“Brawn”)  “out  of  the  choir.  She  must  not 
sing  with  us  any  more.” 

Did  I feel  relieved  to  hear  that  the  question 
was  of  Christina’s  rejection,  and  not  of  my  ac- 
ceptance? Perhaps  so.  But  I certainly  felt 
much  surprised. 

“ What  on  earth  has  she  been  doing?” 

44 1 am  so  sorry  to  hear  it : indeed,  it’s  quite 
put  me  out;  you  can't  think  how  much.” 

44  Yes;  but  what  is  it?” 

44 1 am  afraid  she  is  not  a good  girl.  She 
sings  every  night  at  a singing-house  1” 

44  At  a singing-house  ?” 

44 Yes;  a common  low  singing- house,  Mr. 
Banks — and  I don’t  see  what  there  is  to  laugh 
at — a horrid  place,  where  soldiers  and  sailors 
and  I don’t  know  what — all  sorts  of  low  people, 
in  fact — go  in  and  drink  and  listen  to  her.  It’s 
been  all  found  out ; and  Mr.  Thirl  wall  (the  cler- 
gyman) says  he  can’t  have  a girl  in  the  choir 
who  sings  for  soldiers  and  sailors  in  a common 
drinking-house.  I don’t  know  what  to  do  about 
it ; and  I declare  it  has  put  me  in  such  a way, 
you  can’t  think.  Perhaps  she  is  not  so  bad; 
and  then  it’s  all  very  well  for  Mr.  Thirlwall  to 
talk,  but,  my  goodness ! who  is  to  fill  her  place, 
with  such  a voice  as  she  has,  and  such  an  ear  for 
music  ? But  I can't  keep  her  unless  she  prom- 
ises never  to  go  there  any  more.” 

44  Then  you  have  not  sppken  to  her  yet  about 
it?” 

4 4 No,  not  yet.  I thought  I would  ask  you 
something  about  it  first.  I thought  perhaps 
you  could  advise  me ; you,  who  are  a man  of 
business  and  know  something  about  the  world.” 

44  Well,  I am  sure  I don’t  see  mnch  harm  in 
the  whole  affair,  and  I think  Mr.  Thirlwall  is 
a venerable  goose.  Miss  Braun  seems  a very 
quiet,  respectable  sort  of  girl”  (I  thought  of 
the  carpenter’s  love-suit,  and  felt  quite  a lord- 
ly spirit  of  patronizing  pity),  “and  then  what 
can  she  do  if  she's  very  poor  and  has  no  other 
way  of  living?  The  reverend  man  does  not 
expect  her  to  live  on  fifteen  pounds  a year,  paid 
in  rather  irregular  installments  ?” 

44  Yes,  that  is  all  quite  true ; and  indeed  it  is 
just  what  I said  myself  to  Mr.  Thirlwall — only 
of  course  I put  it  more  politely — and  he  says  it 
is  true  too ; for  he’s  a just  man,  Mr.  Banks, 
though  you  always  seem  inclined  to  laugh  at 
him.  But  what  can  he  do?  He  has  been 
preaching  from  the  pulpit  time  after  time 
against  those  very  singing- houses,  and  how 
can  he  have  people  looking  up  from  their  seats 
in  the  church,  and  perhaps  some  of  them  rec- 
ognizing a singer  from  such  a place  among  the 
faces  in  our  choir?  You  know  yourself  that 
would  never  doJ* 

It  occurred  to  me  at  the  moment  that  per- 
haps the  worshiper  who  visited  the  wicked 


singing  - house,  and  was  thereby  enabled  to 
recognize  one  of  its  performers,  would  have 
scarcely  a clear  right  to  object  to  the  chorister 
who  sang  there.  But  I saw  no  use  in  urging 
this  point  to  a logical  conclusion,  and  merely 
suggested  that  perhaps  the  place  was  not  so 
dreadfully  bad  after  ail. 

“That  is  what  I was  just  thinking  of.  I 
should  really  like  to  know  something  of  it.  It 
would  never  do  to  give  up  the  poor  girl  without 
knowing  whether  there  is  any  harm  in  what  she 
is  doing.  I actually  thought  of  going  there  my- 
self; I did,  really.” 

“Oh,  you  can’t  go,  that  is  quite  out  of  the 
question ; but  if  you  like  I’ll  go,  and  bring  you 
a faithful  report.” 

44  That  is  what  I should  like  of  all  things.  I 
can  depend  upon  your  judgment.  And  at  all 
events  one  ought  to  know  something  about  the 
right  and  wrong  of  the  affair.  I believe  in  law, 

Mr.  Banks,  a person  is  innocent  until  you  can 
prove  her  guilty.” 

“ That  is  considered  one  of  the  great  princi- 
ples of  British  law,  Miss  Griffin.” 

“ Yes ; and  I think  it’s  very  proper  too ; and 
I only  wish  people  would  do  the  same  in  every 
thing  else  as  well  as  law.  ” 

It  was  settled,  then,  that  I was  to  visit  and 
report  on  the  obnoxious  singing-place.  I had 
heard  of  it  once  or  twice  before ; and  of  sundry 
of  its  predecessors  which  had  all  in  succession 
withered  and  disappeared.  Up  to  this  time  I 
had  never  been  out  of  my  native  town,  and  of 
coarse  had  never  been  in  a singing -saloon. 

Our  town  was  an  unspeakably  dull  spot.  At 
this  time  it  was  not  even  visited  by  a railway, 
and  it  depended  for  its  sole  excitement  upon 
the  changing  of  a regiment  in  the  barracks  or 
the  occasional  visit  of  a war-frigate  to  the  har- 
bor. Owing  to  the  social  and  topographical  pe- 
culiarities I have  already  mentioned  which  di- 
vided us,  like  all  Gaul  in  Caesar’s  day,  into  three 
parts,  any  sort  of  amusement  which  might  be 
devised  for  the  gratification  of  the  floating  pop- 
ulation in  the  low-er  plateau,  was  not  likely  to 
excite  either  interest  or  alarm  in  the  higher  re- 
gions. Our  middle  class  were  little  given  to 
revelry.  Every  window  in  their  quarter  was 
duly  shuttered  and  barred  by  eleven  o’clock, 
and  their  warmest  stimulant  was  a controver- 
sial sermon.  But  of  late  there  had  unques- 
tionably been  some  stir  created  by  the  success- 
ful establishment,  after  many  failures,  of  a fa- 
mous singing-saloon,  modeled  after  the  fashion 
of  metropolitan  dissipation.  Not  a noisy,  harm- 
less ‘‘free-and-easy,”  where  Snug  the  joiner  and 
Quince  the  carpenter  might  smoke  their  pipes 
and  be  knocked  down  in  turn  for  their  favor- 
ite and  special  song ; where  Bottom  the  weav- 
er might  deliver  his  choicest  sentiment,  and 
Starveling  the  tailor  might  have  the  formal 
permission  of  his  wife  to  remain  half  an  hour 
later  on  the  Saturday  night.  This  was  not  the 
sort  of  thing  that  now  invaded  us.  It  was  a 
place  where  professional  singers — women  too, 
look  yon,  nearly  as  bad  as  dancers,  not  to  say 
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actresses — came  and  sat  on  a platform  and  sang 
for  money.  This  was  then  a dreadful  innova- 
tion. The  singing -saloon  itself  is  now  well- 
nigh  obsolete.  The  rising  generation  hardly 
knows  what  it  was  like.  The  music-hall  with 
its  plate-glass,  its  paintings,  its  private  boxes, 
its  concerted  music,  and  its  Champagne,  has 
banished  it ; and  the  audacious  novelty  of  my 
young  days  is  a forgotten,  fogyish  old  institu- 
tion now.  But  this  particular  place  of  which 
I speak  was  really  creating  something  like  a 
stir  among  our  quiet  and  respectable  burgesses 
just  then.  It  was  established  immediately  in- 
side the  frontier  line  of  our  Alsatia;  and  it  is 
certain  that  some  of  our  fathers  of  families 
had  been  to  visit  it,  and  had  talked  with  quite 
a dangerous  slyness  of  its  attractions,  and  had 
made  up  parties  with  some  of  their  friends  to 
go  and  see  it  again.  All  this  created  naturally 
a considerable  fluttering  of  angry  petticoats  in 
domestic  circles,  and  brought  severe  and  direct 
condemnation  from  offended  pulpits.  And  so 
I had  heard  of  the  place  in  question,  and  had 
even  been  making  up  my  mind  to  visit  it  be- 
fore chance  sent  me  there  as  the  special  com- 
missioner of  Miss  Griffin. 

The  following  night  I went  alone,  and  had 
no  difficulty  in  finding  the  place.  Indeed, 
when  you  began  to  descend  from  the  old  square, 
which  was  the  last  strong-hold  of  respectability 
and  middle  class,  down  a steep  street  with  steps 
breaking  its  precipitate  fall,  a street  that  was 
the  main  artery  of  the  lower  town,  you  came 
almost  at  once  upon  the  obnoxious  saloon.  It 
was  in  a large  public  house,  occupying  a cor- 
ner where  a cross-street  ran  off,  and  showing, 
like  Janus,  a double  front.  The  place  looked 
cheery  enough  from  the  outside.  The  night 
was  chill  and  wet ; and  the  bright  crimson  cur- 
tains draping  the  windows  of  the  upper  room 
where  the  musical  perfonnances  were  going  on, 
tempted  one  with  visions  of  ineffable  comfort 
and  warmth  out  of  the  wintry  plash  and  drizzle 
of  the  sodden  streets.  I went  up  stairs.  There 
was  no  payment  at  the  doors,  the  musical  en- 
tertainment being  supported  in  the  recognized 
style  by  indirect  taxation  levied  upon  the  “or- 
ders.” I entered  the  Circean  bower.  It  was 
but  a small  and  poor  imitation  of  a Strand  or 
Covent  Garden  Cave  of  Harmony,  but  as  it  had 
looking-glasses,  crimson  curtains,  velvet  cush- 
ions, a platform  with  foot-lights,  and  an  orches- 
tra, it  seemed  splendid  enough  in  my  confused 
provincial  eyes.  I gave  an  order  for  something 
in  a rather  ineffectual  attempt  at  a careless  tone, 
and  dropped  into  the  first  available  seat.  There 
was  rather  a numerous  audience — including, 
however,  only  one  or  two  sailors  and  no  sol- 
diers. Most  of  the  company  seemed  to  me  to 
be  smart  young  artisans,  mingled  with  elderly 
tradesmen  of  the  unpretentious  class ; and  there 
were  a few  young  assistants  from  shops,  who 
looked  quite  swellish  in  their  well-made  clothes 
and  gloves.  No  ladies  were  there ; Miss  Grif- 
fin would  have  presented  herself  in  vain.  Most 
of  the  company  were  smoking,  by  which  I was 


innocently  surprised  to  find  that  the  singers 
were  not  in  the  least  disconcerted.  Of  the 
“ audience”  a very  few  were  actually  listening 
to  the  music ; the  greater  number  were  chatting 
unconcernedly  round  their  little  tables ; one  or 
two  were  asleep.  I had,  however,  listened  with 
the  gravest  appearance  of  interest  to  a senti- 
mental and  a comic  song  before  I came  to  my- 
self sufficiently  to  observe  even  this  much  of 
the  aspect  of  the  place. 

When  I said  there  were  no  women  present 
I meant,  of  course,  among  the  audience.  For 
when  I began  to  look  collectedly  around  me  I 
saw  that  there  were  girls  on  the  platform,  and 
that  among  them  was  Christina  Braun.  She 
was  dressed  in  white — poor  white  muslin  only; 
but  she  seemed  to  my  eyes  to  be  wearing  a mag- 
nificent costume.  Her  arms  and  shoulders 
were  bare,  and  were  both  white  and  plump, 
and  her  fleece  of  light  hair  fell  around  her. 

She  presently  came  on  to  sing,  and  she  seem- 
ed to  be  a favorite,  for  she  was  welcomed  by 
a burst  of  applause,  and  most  of  the  company 
stopped  their  talk,  while  some  demanded  silence 
by  tapping  their  pipe-bowls  on  the  table.  Chris- 
tina sang  in  clear  and  strong  tones  some  ballad 
— not  at  all  a Circean  strain,  but  some  good 
moral-purpose  song  about  universal  brother- 
hood and  being  kind  to  our  neighbors.  She 
sang  it  with  sweetness  and  force,  but  with  hardly 
any  indication  of  feeling,  certainly  with  no  gleam 
of  emotion  perceptible  in  her  eyes.  Being,  how- 
ever, vehemently  encored,  she  chose,  as  seem- 
ed to  be  expected,  a totally  different  kind  of 
song.  It  was  what  we  used  to  call  a “nigger 
melody” — a sort  of  aovelty  then,  with  a refrain 
about  courting  down  in  Tennessee,  or  Alabama, 
or  some  other  suchr  place. 

I scarcely  knew  what  it  was  all  about ; but 
I soon  knew  that  I had  never  heard  such  spirit, 
such  archness,  such  wild  wayward  humor,  such 
occasional  ebullitions  of  tender  thrilling  emotion 
conveyed  in  song  before.  No,  never ! Night 
after  night  had  I heard  this  girl  sing  her  devo- 
tional hymns  in  the  clearest  tones,  vacant  of 
any  emotion  whatever ; but  now,  as  she  sang 
some  trumpery  little  serio-comic  love-song,  her 
dark  gray  eyes  gleamed  and  filled  with  light ; 
under  her  shadowy  long  lashes  the  eyes  some- 
times looked  so  dark  and  deep  as  to  seem  in 
startling  contrast  with  her  bright  fair  hair ; her 
voice  swelled,  soared,  sank,  shaded  itself  away 
into  an  infinite  variety  of  expression ; she  gave 
life  and  speech  to  the  very  rattle  cf  her  banjo ; 
she  made  the  ballad  utter  a thousand  emotions 
which  were  no  more  in  the  w'ords  she  sang  than 
in  the  instrument  she  struck,  or  the  smoky,  beery 
crowd,  whose  glasses  jingled  with  their  noisy  and 
honest  acclamations.  What  a soul  of  feeling, 
what  a capacity— deep,  boundless,  daring — a 
capacity  for  love  and  triumph,  and  passion  and 
sorrow — spoke  in  the  tones  of  that  voice  and 
the  flash  of  that  eye ! For  me,  I felt  partly  as 
I used  to  feel  when  sitting  alone  and  singing, 
only  with  how  much  of  a difference  I With 
what  a change  from  dreamy,  vague,  and  fluctu- 
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ating  emotions,  idly  rolling  in  like  the  waves  on 
the  windless  shore,  and  the  warm,  tumultuous, 
passionate  rush  of  the  new  tide  of  love  and 
youth  and  manhood  breaking  in  upon  my  life 
at  last ! I began  life,  I began  love,  with  the 
bearing  of  that  song ! I dare  say  it  was  poor, 
coarse,  untutored  singing ; untrained,  and  even 
in  some  sense  uncouth,  it  must  have  been; 
commonplace  it  certainly  was  not.  I know 
that  I heard  the  singer  unnumbered  times  in 
the  prime  of  her  years  and  her  triumph ; and  I 
do  not  believe  I ever  recognized  her  genins 
more  clearly  than  when  I heard  her  sing  that 
poor  little  ballad  in  the  public  house  of  the  old 
sea-port.  My  rapture  must  upon  that  occasion 
find  some  outlet,  and  I therefore  made  instant 
acquaintance  with  a dull  and  elderly  man  near 
me : he  seemed  to  me,  I don’t  know  why,  to 
look  like  a saddler. 

44  Splendid  !”  I exclaimed,  addressing  him. 

44  Yes,  pretty  tidy,”  rejoined  the  dull  man ; 
and  he  looked  round  for  the  waiter  and  knocked 
his  empty  glass  against  the  table — a signal  for 
a refilling. 

44 1 know  her,”  I added,  confidentially. 

4‘  Know  who  ?”  asked  the  dull  man. 

4‘  Her — the  singer.” 

“Ah  !”  He  did  not  seem  to  care  whether  I 
knew  her  or  not. 

“ She’s  a foreigner,  ” I added,  especially  proud 
of  knowing  a foreigner. 

44  Ah ! I never  liked  the  French — I don’t  be- 
lieve in  ’em.  By  what  I can  make  out  they 
ain’t  good  for  much.” 

44 But  she’s  not  French — she’s  German.” 

44  Don’t  like  Germans,  they’re  a dirty  set. 
They  eat  candles,  I’m  told.” 

This  irrelevant  and  detestable  observation  so 
utterly  disgusted  me  that  I withdrew  at  once 
from  the  conversation. 

I should  much  have  liked  to  wait  for  the  close 
of  the  entertainment  and  to  speak  to  Christina ; 
hut  I feared  she  might  suppose  I had  come  as  a 
spy  or  tell-tale,  so  I slunk’ very  much  indeed  as 
if  I were  a spy  or  tell-tale  from  my  seat,  which 
was  near  the  door,  and  went  down  stairs.  I did 
not  gain  much  by  my  caution  and  my  flight,  for, 
descending  rapidly,  I ran  against  some  one  com- 
ing as  rapidly  up,  and  I recognized  my  friend 
the  basso,  the  bearded  young  carpenter.  We 
saluted  each  other,  hut  he  did  not  seem  particu- 
larly glad  to  see  me,  and  he  ran  past  without 
staying  to  speak  a word.  I wished  I had  not 
met  him,  for  I feared  that  in  the  too-probable 
event  of  poor  Christina’s  dismissal  he  might  re- 
gard me  and  report  me  as  a spy,  and  I had  an 
instinctive  knowledge  that  he  had  come  to  see 
her  home ; and  I envied  him — nay,  already  I 
almost  hated  him. 

Drizzling  and  dismal  as  the  black  skies  were, 
sloppy  and  slushy  as  the  streets  were,  I did  not 
hurry  home.  On  the  contrary,  I turned  delib- 
erately away  from  home,  and  straggled,  like  the 
town,  down  hill  to  the  water.  From  the  door  I 
had  just  quitted  I could  hear  the  creaking  of  the 
spars  of  ships  that  tossed  and  dragged  at  their 


anchors,  the  whistling  of  the  sullen  wind  through 
their  cordage,  the  heavy  6urge  of  the  waves 
along  their  sides.  A few  strides  down  an  oozy 
lane  and  I could  see  the  lights  at  mast-heads,' 
and  even  discern  through  the  mist  and  dark- 
ness the  white  tops  of  the  rushing  waves.  I 
made  my  way,  stumbling  among  upturned  boats 
and  anchors  and  chains,  down  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  water.  The  town  was  not  well-lighted 
any  where ; toward  the  harbor  its  dafkness  grew 
Cimmerian.  The  inhabitants  had  all  that  mys- 
terious objection  to  seeing  their  seaward  way  at 
night  which  used  to  be  so  common  a character- 
istic of  people  living  ia  sea-port  towns  in  the 
years  when  French  treaties  were  not.  Indeed, 
many  of  our  people  would  have  abolished  moon- 
light if  they  could,  although  these  very  same 
persons  were  strangely  given  to  lurking  about 
the  shore  and  staring  seaward  at  extraordinary 
hours  of  the  night.  This  night,  however,  no 
stealthy  figure  peered  from  the  strand : I had 
it  all  to  myself,  and  I exulted  in  being  alone. 

Born  as  I was  within  sound  of  the  waves,  it 
has  always  seemed  to  me  that  in  any  hour  of 
deep  emotion  I ought  to  rush  to  the  sea-side 
and  make  the  noisy  water  my  confidant.  This 
night  I felt  that  I must  find  the  shore,  and  re- 
lieve my  new-born  passion  by  mingling  its  ut- 
terances with  the  roar  of  the  waters.  Alone  on 
that  strand  what  strange  fooleries  I enacted ! 
I stamped  up  and  down  the  shore,  I sapg  wild 
snatches  of  Christina’s  song,  I shouted  mfid 
fragments  of  incoherent  melody  and  semi-artic- 
ulate words  of  passion  and  love.  I was  mad, 
and  I was  happy ; this  at  last  was  living ! All 
the  delight  that  an  explorer  may  find  when  he 
first  breaks  into  a new  sea — that  a Bedouin 
may  feel  when  he  first  mounts  an  untamed 
horse — I felt,  now  that  I knew  myself  to  be 
tossing  at  last  on  the  waves  of  passionate  love. 

Lucky  for  me  that  I was  alone,  and  that  the 
night  was  so  dark.  Any  one  seeing  my  ges- 
tures, hearing  my  cries,  must  have  taken  me 
for  a lunatic.  I waited  on  the  strand  until  my 
emotions  had  worked  off  their  first  vehemence ; 
perhaps  I waited  too  until  I thought  the  enter- 
tainment at  the  singing-saloon  must  be  nearly 
over.  Then  I went  back  to  the  street  whence 
I had  come,  and  watched  the  people  coming  out. 
After  the  last  of  the  audience  had  melted  away 
came  out  a cluster  of  the  performers ; among 
them  I could  clearly  enough  distinguish  the  fig- 
ure of  Christina — I had  keen  eyes  for  her  form 
now — and  my  friend  the  basso  was  escorting 
her  home.  A strange,  fierce  pang  shot  through 
me.  I had  learned  to  feel  two  new  passions  iu 
a few  short  hours — love  and  jealousy. 


CHAPTER  m. 

A SEA-FIGHT. 

I did  not  go  near  Miss  Griffin  next  day.  I 
postponed  making  any  report  of  my  previous 
night’s  visitation.  What  report  could  I make 
but  that  I had  been  present  at  a very  dull  and 
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harmless  entertainment  ? unless  I chose  to  add 
the  truth — that  I had  come  away  madly  in  love 
with  the  eyes  and  the  voice  of  a girl  whom  I 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  three  or  four 
times  a week  for  months  and  months,  and  about 
whom  I never  before  cared  a straw^.  Mine  was 
certainly  not  love  at  first  sight,  but  it  had  all 
the  suddenness  and  unreasoning  fierceness  of 
that  romantic  form  of  the  passion.  I have  not 
read  in  books  much  about  such  a love  as  mine, 
which  neither  flamed  out  at  the  first  glimpse  of 
the  object,  nor  grew  up  with  the  gradual  devel- 
opment of  intimacy  and  appreciation.  I was 
as  one  who  walks  in  the  sun  of  some  tropical 
climate  uninjured  and  unheeding  for  days,  and 
whom  suddenly,  in  some  unexpecting  moment, 
a flash,  sharp  as  the  cleave  of  a sabre,  strikes 
and  cuts  down.  Yes,  my  love  was  like  a sun- 
stroke. I do  not  know  how  to  describe  it  bet- 
ter. 

Of  course  I went  again  to  the  music-house ; . 
I went  the  next  night.  The  company  was  of 
the  same  general  character;  the  singers  were 
the  same.  The  moment  I entered  I saw  that 
Christina’s  eyes  turned  on  me,  and  I blushed 
like  a great  girl.  Some  male  singer  came  on 
with  his  drear>r  comic  song,  and  she  disappeared 
from  the  platform.  Had  she  gone  for  the  night  ? 
What  a cruel  disappointment!  I stared  dis- 
consolate and  confounded  into  my  beer-glass, 
and  was  positively  pitying  myself  for  my  priva- 
tion, when  one  of  the  waiters,  who  were  per- 
petually buzzing  about  the  tables  to  remind 
any  laggard  guests  of  the  necessity  of  renew- 
ing their  orders,  came  up  to  me,  and  leaning 
over  my  shoulder,  said, 

“Lady  wants  to  speak  to  you,  Sir.” 

I started. 

“ Lady ! — what  lady  ?” 

“Profesh’nal  lady,  Sir.  Behind  the  plat- 
form, Sir.  This  way,  please.” 

I followed  him.  I was  crimson  all  over,  and 
did  not  venture  to  look  up,  fearing  that  the 
eyes  of  a whole  curious  company  must  be  fixed 
on  me.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I don’t  suppose 
any  body  in  the  room  took  the  slightest  notice. 

I was  trembling  with  anxiety,  hope,  fear,  sur- 
prise, excitement  of  the  most  complicated  kind. 
The  waiter  drew  aside  a curtain  for  me,  and  I 
entered  a small  sanded  room,  or  rather  a mere 
space,  behind  the  platform ; and  I saw  Chris- 
tina there  alone.  She  had  her  head  turned 
away  when  I came  in ; at  the  sound  of  my  en- 
trance she  looked  quickly  round,  and  there  was 
an  angry  light  in  her  deep  gray  eyes. 

Her  first  words  utterly  abashed  me. 

“Why  do  you  come  here?”  she  said,  in  a 
voice  purposely  kept  low,  and  with  the  foreign 
accent  more  strongly  perceptible  than  usual, 
owing  to  the  kind  of  excitement  under  which 
she  spoke.  “ Why  do  yon  come  here  to  watch 
me  and  tell  bad  of  me  ? Have  I ever  done  you 
any  harm  ?” 

“Oh,  Christina — Miss  Braun,  I mean — how 
can  you  say  such  a thing  ?”  and  I broke  down 
in  mere  stammering. 


“ Have  you  not  come  here  to  watch  me — to 
spy  on  me  ?” 

“No.  I have  not,  indeed.” 

“ It’s  a lie !”  she  exclaimed,  so  loudly  that  I 
involuntarily  glanced  in  the  direction  of  the 
audience,  fearing  the  words  must  have  been 
heard.  “ It’s  an  untruth.  I know  you  were 
sent  here.” 

“I  was  not  sent  here.  Miss  Griffin  asked 
me  to  come  here ; and — ” 

“ And  you  came !” 

^She  made  a triumphant  gesture  expressive 
of  conviction  and  scorn.  I certainly  felt  not 
unlike  a detected  spy ; and  I looked,  no  doubt, 
very  foolish. 

“ Yes,  I came ; but  I did  not  come  to — to 
find  out  any  thing  bad,  or  to  do  yon  harm.  I 
came  to  do  you  good;  and  Miss  Griffin  only 
wanted  to  do  you  good.” 

“Thank  you  both.”  She  laid  a malicious 
emphasis  on  the  word  “both.”  “I  am  much 
obliged  to  you  both.  Heart-felt  thanks  to  yoti 
both.  But  I don’t  want  any  one  to  try  to  do 
me  good.” 

“I  wished  to  be  your  friend.” 

“I  have  not  many  friends — I am  poor  and 
miserable ; and  I have  an  old  man  to  support 
whom  I love  and  whom  I would  die  for ; and 
you  come  and  find  out  that  I am  trying  to  make 
a living,  and  without  wrong  to  any  one,  or  my- 
self, or  God,  and  you  tell  of  me  at  the  church. 
Go  away ; it  is  not  like  a man.  It  is  not  like 
an  Englishman.” 

“But  I swear  to  you,  Miss  Braun,  that  you 
are  wrong  and  unjust.  You  don’t  know  me, 
or  you  never  would  speak  as  you  bave  done.  I 
am  utterly  incapable  of  the  wretched  meanness 
you  think  me  guilty  of.  I wish  I could  say  all 
I feel,  but  I can’t — I can’t ; and  I dare  say  I 
look  to  you  like  a convicted  spy,  or  an  idiot,  or 
something  equally  abominable.” 

“You  came  last  night  to  see  if  I was  here?” 

“I  did.” 

“ So ! You  saw  that  I was  here  ?” 

“I  did.” 

“ Then  was  that  not  enough  ? Why  did  you 
come  again  to  night?” 

“I  came  to  hear  you  sing ! Heaven  knows 
I came  for  that  and  nothing  else.  It — it  de- 
lights me.  I could  not  stay  away.  I will 
come  again  and  again,  unless  you  bid  me  not. 
But  do  not  bid  me  not  to  come,  for  I would 
rather  be  dead  than  not  hear  you  sing.” 

“ Hush,”  she  said,  in  a low  and  gentle  tone, 
“ they  outside  may  hear  us.”  As  I found  cour- 
age to  look  up,  I saw  that  her  lips  were  trem- 
bling and  that  her  cheeks  were  crimsoned.  Had 
my  burst  of  sudden  eloquence  not  been  inter- 
rupted, it  would  infallibly  have  ended  with  a 
fervent  declaration  of  love  then  and  there.  She 
imposed  silence  on  me  by  a gesture  which  had, 
I thought,  as  much  entreaty  as  command  in  it, 
and  then  said,  “I  must  go;  it  is  my  time  to 
sing.  But  I believe  you ; and  I was  wrong  and 
angry.  You  don’t  know  what  it  is  to  be  a poor 
girl,  trying  to  live  honestly,  and  watched  and 
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suspected.  I beg  you  for  pardon.  Good- 
night.” 

She  disappeared ; and  I heard  her  voice  in  a 
moment  thrilling  from  the  platform.  I,  too, 
came  in  front  again,  and  found  my  way  back 
to  the  seat  I had  left. 

I would  have  sat  the  whole  entertainment 
oat,  but  that  I hated  the  idea  of  meeting  the 
young  carpenter  and  seeing  him  give  his  arm 
to  Christina.  I waited  and  waited,  every  mo- 
ment dreading  to  see  him  make  his  appearance. 
Often  as  I turned  toward  the  platform,  her  eyes 
never  met  mine.  At  lastT  made  up  my  mind 
and  left  the  room.  Luck  was  against  me ; at 
the  door  below  I met  my  rival.  This  time  he 
did  not  pass  me  with  a salute.  He  looked 
fiercely  at  me,  and  his  lips  quivered  with  ex- 
citement. 

“What  d’ye  come  here  for?”  he  asked. 

“ What’s  that  to  you  ?”  was  my  school-boyish 
reply.  I was  not  in  years  much  beyond  the 
school-boy  age. 

“It’s  this  to  me — look  here,  it’s  this:  you 
come  here  to  watch  that  girl,  and  spy  upon  her, 
and  fetch  and  carry  stories  about  her,  to  get 
her  dismissed  from  the  choir ; I dare  say  that’s 
why  you  come  here.” 

“ You  are  a liar !”  was  my  fierce  reply — “ an 
impertinent  liar!” 

He  turned  pale ; but  not  at  all  with  fear. 

“Do  you  mean  to  say,”  he  asked,  “that 
you’ve  not  been  sent  here  as  a spy  on  her  ?” 

“ I mean  to  say  nothing  to  you,  or  any  fellow 
like  you,  except  just  what  I have  said.” 

“Yes,  you  can  talk  in  that  way  Acre,”  he 
said,  significantly ; “ but  would  you  say  so  any 
where  else  ?” 

“Any  where  you  like ; and  the  sooner  the 
better.”  My  pent-up  feelings  sought  any  man- 
ner of  outburst  as  a relief. 

“Come  this  way,  then.” 

My  rival  led  the  way  down  the  oozy,  plashy 
lane  I have  already  described  to  the  strand. 
It  was  nearly  as  dark  as  the  night  before : it 
was  qnite  as  lonely.  The  few  twinkling  lights 
at  the  far  mast-heads  of  anchored  vessels  alone 
broke  the  gloom.  Unless  we  stood  pretty  close 
together  we  could  hardly  see  each  other,  and 
my  foe  strode  on  so  impatiently  that  I some- 
times lost  sight  of  him  altogether  for  a moment, 
and  I was  once  or  twice  almost  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  having  to  raise  an  undignified  halloo. 
How  he  managed  to  get  on  without  stumbling 
I can  not  imagine;  every  other  moment  my 
feet  were  tripping  over  huge  stones  or  coils  of 
chain,  and  once  I literally  fell  forward  right 
over  an  upturned  boat.  I began  to  think  the 
whole  proceeding  rather  an  absurd  one ; but  I 
bad  been  grievously  insulted,  and  although  now 
ft  minion  of  the  law,  professionally  bound,  one 
would  think,  to  abstain  from  deeds  of  violence, 
vet  it  most  be  remembered  that  I was  the  son 
of  a boat-builder  who  had  been  a sailor  in  his 
day,  and  that  not  many  months  ago  I was  a 
■chool-boy.  Yet  I much  wished  the  duel  to 
come  off  qnickly,  and  while  my  blood  was  np ; 
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for  I felt  the  ridiculous  features  of  the  business 
becoming  every  moment  more  impressive,  and 
I began  to  think  that  an  attorney’s  clerk  box-v 
ing  with  a carpenter — a poetic  and  musical 
young  lover  fighting  a vulgar  rival  with  fists — 
would  be  outrageously  absurd,  nnpicturesque, 
and  un  heroic. 

At  last  my  pertinacious  and  thrice-accursed 
tormentbr  came  to  a pause  on  a clear  spot,  or 
what  seemed  clear. 

“Now  then,”  he  said,  “ there’s  nobody  here. 

What  have  you  got  to  say  ? Are  you  not  a spy 
and  a sneak?” 

This  was  too  much ; and  as  I had  given  my 
answer  in  words  before,  I thought  a repetition 
of  it  would  be  mere  tautology.  I was  glad,  too, 
to  bring  my  scruples  and  hesitations  to  a violent 
end.  I simply  hit  out,  and  caught  my  antago- 
nist fairly  on  the  left  eyebrow. 

Then  began  the  fight.  It  was  hearty,  vigor- 
ous, and  funny.  I don’t  know  whether  many 
of  my  readers  have  fought  a battle  on  the  sea- 
shore at  an  advanced  hoar  of  a dark  winter 
night.  The  sensations  it  produces  are  decided- 
ly odd,  tantalizing,  and  bewildering ; but  it  has 
its  peculiar  enjoyment  too.  At  least  this  battle 
of  mine  seemed  a positively  delightful  relief 
from  my  previous  frame  of  mind.  I very  soon 
found  that  my  antagonist  was  far  stronger  than 
I.  He  had  indeed  arms  of  iron ; and  he  took 
his  punishment  with  unrnflled  countenance. 

The  punishment  was  pretty  hard,  for  he  had  no 
gleam  whatever  of  scientific  knowledge,  and  ex- 
posed himself  constantly  to  a smart  blow  on  the 
face.  But  he  seemed  to  care  no  more  for  the 
blows  than  if  they  had  been  the  pepperings  of  a 
hail-shower,  although,  dark  as  it  was,  I could 
see  that  his  face  was  bleeding  in  many  places. 

His  mode  of  fighting  was  an  odd  and  self-ac- 
quired process  altogether.  He  never  hit  straight 
ont,  hut  leveled  huge,  tremendous,  swinging 
blows  at  the  side  of  the  head,  literally  leaping 
off  his  feet  at  each  stroke,  so  as  to  lend  it  a 
more  furious  momentum.  I was  inclined  to 
laugh  at  first,  but  I soon  found  it  was  no  laugh- 
ing matter,  for  the  first  touch  I got  of  one  of 
these  odd  blows — and  I only  got  a touch,  for  I 
sprang  aside  in  time — nearly  knocked  all  my 
senses  clear  away.  If  he  had  been  prompt  to 
follow  up  his  victon*,  the  combat  was  over  there 
and  then  I As  it  was,  1 felt  pretty  sure  that 
should  I be  unlucky  enough  to  come  in  for  the 
full  force  and  swing  of  one  of  those  swashing 
blows,  it  would  be  enough  for  mo ; and  I tried 
with  desperate  energy  all  such  resources  of  sci- 
ence and  strength  as  I had  to  bring  the  fight  to 
a conclusion.  Ho  bore  my  hammering  as  coolly 
as  if  he  were  of  iron  ; and  alas ! I think  he  ac- 
quired at  last  a sort  of  rude  notion  of  stratagem  ' 
wholly  his  own.  IIo  threw  himself  quite  open 
in  the  most  tempting  fashion  to  one  of  my 
straightforward  blows,  took  it  without  even 
shaking  his  head,  and  while  I was  in  the  very 
act  of  giving  it,  suddenly  leaped  upright,  swung 
his  huge  fiail  of  an  arm,  and  crash  across  the 
side  of  my  head  came  all  the  full  fury  cf  his 
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by  the  bleeding  of  a vein,  and  I just  heard 
something  like  a shriek,  and  then  I was  asleep. 

The  plain  practical  English  of  all  my  sensa- 
tions was  that  I had  been  fairly  knocked  off  my 
feet  by  a stunning  blow,  had  fallen  with  my 
head  crashing  against  a Stone,  and  had  then 
and  there  fainted. 

When  I opened  my  eyes  I saw  at  first  no- 
thing but  the  stars.  I remained  feebly  con- 
templating them  a moment,  as  if  that  were  all 
I bad  to  do  in  existence.  Then  I saw  some 
dark  object  interpose  itself  between  me  and 
the  constellation  of  Orion,  and  I recognized  the 
face  .of  my  conqueror,  and  I think  I endeavor- 
ed to  frown  defiance ; but  tho  face  was  in  a 
moment  withdrawn.  Then  I somehow  became 
conscioas  that  a soft  hand  was  passing  along 
my  forehead,  that  a handkerchief,  or  something 
«f  the  kind,  was  pressed  gently  but  firmly  on 
the  place  where  the  stone  had  cut  me ; and  at 
last  I came  to  understand  that  I was  lying  on 
the  beach  with  my  head  in  a woman’s  lap. 

Unconsciously  I spoke  half  aloud  the  word 
“ Christina  1” 

“Oh,  thank  God ! ” said  Christina’s  own  voice, 
‘‘he’s  alive.” 

“ Yes,  thank  God !”  muttered  the  deep  voice 
of  the  poor  basso;  “I  didn’t  mean  to  do  it, 
Christina — I didn’t  indeed.  I wish  he  had 
done  it  to  me.” 

“For  shame  1”  replied  Christina,  still  in  a 
sort  of  whisper.  “Shame  to  you — so  strong 
and  huge — to  fight  with  him  I” 

I began  now  to  see  things  a little  clearer; 
and  1 scrambled  to  my  feet,  still  somewhat 
staggery,  perhaps,  but  quite  able  to  speak  up 
for  myself. 

“ It's  no  fault  of  his,”  I said ; “ and  I’m  quite 
well  able  to  fight  him.  Look  at  his  face,  Miss 
Braun,  and  see  if  he  hasn’t  got  the  worst  of  it. 
And  it  was  all  my  fault,  too.  ” 

Christina  rose  to  her  feet.  “Now,  shake 
hands,”  she  said,  “ and  don’t  be  fools  any  more. ” 

My  antagonist  advanced  sheepishly,  and  held 
out  the  brawny  fist  which  had  proved  such  a 
rough  play- fellow. 

“I — I hope  you’ll  forgive  me,”  he  said,  with 
one  glance  at  me  and  another  at  Christina. 
“I  was  quite  wrong  altogether ; and  I know  it 
now,  and  I’m  sorry.  I’m  sure  I don’t  bear  any 
malice,  if  you  don’t;  and — and — how  do  you 
feel  now  ?*’ 

I assured  him,  in  all  sincerity,  that  I bore  no 
malice  whatever ; and  I likewise  affirmed,  per- 
haps not  quite  so  sincerely,  that  I felt  perfectly 
well — never  better  in  my  life.  Indeed,  I was 
recovering  fast.  I had  only  had  a stunning 
blow  and  a cut  head.  At  twenty  years  one 
soon  gets  over  such  trifles  os  these. 

I then  learned  that  when  Christina  was  leav- 
ing the  singing-room  she  inquired  for  her  reg- 
ular escort,  and  was  told  that  he  had  gone  down 
toward  the  strand  with  me.  Something  led  her 
to  suspect  that  we  had  quarreled,  and  she  fol- 
lowed us,  but  arrived  only  in  time  to  witness 
the  ignominious  full  and  utter  defeat  of  one 


combatant.  I ought  to  have  been  delighted  at 
my  defeat,  for  it  brought  such  tender  interest 
and  anxiety  about  me ; but  I was  not  delight- 
ed. The  one  thing  present  to  my  mind  all 
through  was  that  I had  been  “ licked,”  and  that 
she  saw  it.  “Earl  Percy  sees  my  fall,”  is  the 
reflection  that  lends  most  bitterness  to  the  fate 
of  the  old  hero  in  the  ballad.  What  is  the  hu- 
miliation of  a chief  before  any  foe  compared 
with  that  of  a youth  who  is  beaten  under  the 
very  eyes  of  the  girl  he  loves  ? The  pity  and 
kindness  of  Christina  were  bitter  to  me. 

On  the  other  hand,  my  rival’s  victory  did  not 
seem  to  have  crowned  him  with  joy.  He  had 
a crest-fallen,  humbled,  spaniel-like  demeanor. 

We  both  walked  home  with  Christina,  who  in- 
sisted on  giving  me  her  arm  instead  of  taking 
mine,  on  the  ground  that  I must  be  far  too  weak 
not  to  need  support 

When  we  reached  her  door  I heard  my  con- 
queror say  to  her  in  a low  tone, 

“ You  are  not  angry  with  me  any  more  ?” 

“ No,”  was  the  answer,  given,  I am  bound  to 
say,  in  any  thing  but  a forgiving  tone.  “ Why 
should  I be  angry  ? Good-night.” 

“ Ah,  but  you  are  angry.  Don’t,  Christina ! ” 

“ Good-night.” 

He  was  going  away,  depressed  and  silent, 
when  she  called  him  back  and  held  out  her 
hand. 

“ No,  Edward,  I am  not  angry.  I was,  but 
I am  not  any  more.” 

“And  may  I come  for  you  to-morrow  night  ?” 

“If  you  like.” 

“ If  I like!” 

He  turned  away  rejoicing. 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  me  without  saying 
a word.  But  her  eyes  met  mine : and  some- 
how I went  away  rejoicing  too. 

Next  day  I called  upon  Miss  Griffin.  I hard- 
ly knew  what  to  say  to  the  good  spinster,  and 
was  much  in  hope,  as  I passed  up  through  the 
bonnet-shop,  that  the  organist  might  be  not  at 
home.  She  was  in.  I went  up  stairs  and 
knocked  at  the  little  drawing-room  door.  Just 
then  I heard  voices  inside,  and  I would  have 
retreated ; but  it  was  too  late.  Miss  Griffin’s 
shrill  tones  were  heard : 

“Is  that  Mr.  Banks?” 

“Yes,  Miss  Griffin.” 

“Come  in,  Mr.  Banks,  please.” 

I entered.  Miss  Griffin  was  standing  up 
near  her  piano,  on  which  she  rested  one  hand, 
the  fingers  of  which  were  excitedly  playing  an 
imaginary  and  rapid  tune  on  the  walnut.  Chris- 
tina Braun  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
and  looked  flushed  and  angry.  My  face  flush- 
ed more  deeply  than  hers  at  the  mere  sight  of 
her.  Miss  Griffin’s  mamma  was  playing  with 
a parrot  in  a corner.  Seeing  that  Christina 
and  Miss  Griffin  had  evidently  been  engaged  in' 
excited  colloquy,  I made  for  the  mamma,  and 
would  have  at  once  pretended  to  bnry  myself 
in  conversation  with  her,  but  she  waved  me  off 
with  the  back  of  her  hand,  and  with  a warning 
gesture  directed  toward  the  two  principal  per- 
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sonages  in  the  room,  as  one  who  should  say, 
“Forbear,  young  man;  something  highly  im- 
portant is  going  forward.  Disturb  it  not  by 
idle  words.”  So  I stood  transfixed  and  said 
nothing,  and  no  one  said  a word  to  me. 

“ There’s  no  use  in  talking,  Christina  Braun,” 
Miss  Griffin  went  on ; “I  can’t  have  you  sing- 
ing any  longer  in  my  choir  unless  you  give  up 
that  horrid,  odious,  abominable  place.  Mr. 
Thirlwall  won’t  have  it;  he  would  not  allow 
me  to  have  any  one  who  sings  there.” 

“What  harm  is  that  place  ?”  Christina  asked, 
in  a tone  half  pleading,  half  angry ; “I  would 
not  go  there  if  I could  help  it.  I go  there,  be- 
lieve it,  not  for  my  pleasure.  I go  there  be- 
cause I must  live,  and  my  father  must  live. 
You  have  not  a father,  Miss  Griffin.” 

Mamma  pursed  her  mouth,  raised  her  eye- 
brows, lifted  her  hands,  and  silently  appealed, 
first  to  me  and  then  to  the  parrot,  against  the 
boldness  of  this  remark.  It  seemed  positively 
to  insinuate  a comparison  between  Christina’s 
father  and  the  late  Mr.  Griffin. 

“ And,”  added  Christina,  “they  pay  me  more 
money  than  the  church  can  give.” 

“Oh,  Christina!” 

“ I speak  to  no  one  there.” 

“ But  you  must  know  it  is  not  a proper  place 
for  a girl.” 

“ I do  not  know  that  it  is  not  a proper  place. 
Did  we  not  often  sing  songs — yes,  well,  and 
also  play  waltzes,  in  the  choir  when  there  were 
not  people  praying  below  ?” 

“ Christina,  it  isn’t  the  singing  of  the  songs, 
as  you  know  very  well ; it’s  the  people — the 
kind  of  people  who  go  there.  ” 

“I  do  not  speak  to  the  people,  they  do  not 
speak  to  me,  except  they  who  sing  as  myself.” 

“Really,  Miss  Griffin,”  said  I,  striking  in, 
“there  is  no  harm  whatever  in  the  place,  and 
I think  it’s  quite  absurd  and  ridiculous  of  Mr. 
Thirlwall  to  go  on  in  such  a way.  He’s  a reg- 
ular old  idiot,  I think,  and  an  ancient  humbug 
too.” 

“ Thank  you,  Mr.  Banks;  I am  much  obliged 
to  you  for  your  kind  and  respectful  way  of  speak- 
ing of  our  clergyman,  and  the  considerate  man- 
ner in  which  you  assist  me  in  keeping  up  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  choir.  For  you,  Christina,  you  do 
not  know  what  may  become  of  you.” 

“Nothing  will  Income  of  me,  God  helping — 
nothing  of  harm.  And  I may  as  well  begin, 
Miss  Griffin.  Once  I shall  go  upon  the  theatre 
and  sing  there — ” 

At  thi9  point  Miss  Griffin  seemed  to  think 
the  discussion  had  gone  quite  far  enough.  She 
ceased  to  beat  her  silent  tune  upon  the  piano ; 
but  she  came  round  to  the  front  of  the  instru- 
ment, deliberately  took  off  the  music-book  which 
stood  on  the  little  frame,  shut  the  book  up,  put 
down  the  frame,  and  then  closed  the  piano  with 
a solemn  bang.  There  ivas  no  obvious  occasion 
for  this  performance.  I interpreted  it  to  be  a 
sort  of  formal  and  ceremonial  act  of  excommu- 
nication. 

It  seemed,  however,  to  have  relieved  Miss 


Griffin’s  mind  of  some  of  its  anger.  She  turned 
to  Christina  now  with  an  expression  of  face 
rather  grieved  than  severe.  The  excommuni- 
cation once  fairly  done,  she  seemed  stricken 
with  pity  for  the  outcast. 

“ Well,  Christina,”  she  said,  “ if  I am  to  un- 
derstand that  you  will  not  give  up  that  place — ” 

“Will  not  give  it  up?  I can  not  give  it  up.” 

“ Then  I am  very,  very  sorry ; and  I would 
keep  you  if  I could — indeed  I wfould,  although 
perhaps  you  don’t  think  it  now;  but  I must 
not  do  it,  for  you  see,  Christina,  if  you  have  a 
father  to  support,  I have  a mother,  and  I can’t 
battle  against  what  people  say;  and  so  we  must 
part.  I hope  you  will  do  well,  Christina,  wher- 
ever you  go  ; only  I do  hope  you  will  never  be 
tempted  to  sing  in  any  of  those  Romanist  places, 
whatever  they  may  offer  you ; and  remember 
to  be  a good  girl,  and  never  to  give  up  your 
church.” 

“The  church,”  said  Christina,  with  a flash 
of  something  like  scorn  crossing  her  face,  “has 
given  me  up,  I think.  But  I blame  you  not  at 
all,  Miss  Griffin ; you  were  very  kind  to  me  al- 
ways— always.” 

Foor  Miss  Griffin  was  quite  dissolved  in  tears. 
The  very  kindliest  of  mortals,  she  was  in  an- 
guish at  the  part  she  had  to  play  in  the  trans- 
action, and  still  more,  I fully  believe,  at  the 
thought  of  the  awful  ruin  of  all  heavenly  pros- 
pects which  she  clearly  saw  impending  over  one 
who  refused  to  follow  the  behests  of  her  clergy- 
man, and  who  sang  nigger-melodies  for  sailors. 

Christina  bade  Miss  Griffin  good-by;  and 
both  were  in  tears.  Then  the  outcast  walked 
toward  Miss  Griffin’s  mamma  and  held  out  her 
hand.  But  the  mamma’s  dignity  was  hurt  at 
the  disobedience  and  disrespect,  and  she  drew 
back,  executed  the  most  formal  of  bows,  and 
said,  “Adieu,  Mademoiselle.” 

Then  came  my  turn.  Christina  held  out  her 
hand  to  roe,  and  her  eyes  met  mine.  I took 
her  hand  and  pressed  it  to  my  lips.  A slight 
shriek  from  mamma  testified  to  her  sense  of  my 
scandalous  conduct.  Miss  Griffin  was  absorbed 
in  tears  and  did  not  see  it. 

Christina  left  the  room,  and  I hurried  after 
her. 

“Mr.  Banks,”  I heard  Miss  Griffin  call  out, 
“ please  don’t  go  yet.  I w ant  to  speak  to  you 
particularly — about  the  choir.” 

“ In  five  minutes,  two  minutes,  Miss  Griffin,” 
was  my  retreating  answer ; and  I relieved  my- 
self by  adding,  in  a lower  tone,  “the  choir  may 
go  to  the  devil.” 

I overtook  Christina  at  the  door. 

She  abandoned  the  choir,  then  and  there, 
never  reappearing  within  its  precincts. 

And  I went  that  night,  and  many  nights  suc- 
cessively, to  the  condemned  and  fatal  singing- 
saloon. 

In  little  more  than  a week  a considerable 
change  was  brought  about  in  the  relations  of 
the  personages  of  this  story.  There  was  first 
a sort  of  break-down  in  the  arrangements  of  the 
choir,  and  one  Sunday  the  audience  had  to  be 
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content  with  merely  an  instrumental  perform- 
ance. Soon  a new  bass,  a new  tenor,  and  a 
new  soprano  gladdened  the  pious  ears  and 
hearts  of  the  congregation.  For  immediately 
on  Christina’s  abandoning  the  choir  Ned  Lam- 
bert did  what  I had  felt  sure  he  would  do — he 
gave  up  his  post  and  sang  bass  for  that  congre- 
gation no  mbre.  I had  made  up  my  mind  nev- 
er to  go  near  the  place  again,  once  Christina 
abandoned  it ; and  I was  only  sorry  the  sacri- 
fice was  not  a far  greater  one  (really  it  was  not 
quite  insignificant),  that  I might  have  had  the 
proud  consciousness  of  voluntary  martyrdom. 

The  affair  created  quite  a little  stir  in  our 
microcosm.  It  was  talked  of  for  fully  three 
weeks — at  least,  three  Sundays.  I attended 
church  the  first  Sunday,  as  unprofessional  wor- 
shiper, in  the  hope  that  Mr.  Tbirlwall  might 
make  some  allusion  to  us  in  his  sermon.  But 
he  did  not,  and  I was  disappointed.  Many 
eyes  were  turned  on  me,  however ; and  people 
coming  out  of  church  and  passing  me  whispered 
and  shrugged  their  shoulders,  and  I felt  rather 
proud.  The  general  conclusion  of  the  congre- 
gation was  that  we  three — Christina  Braun, 
Edward  Lambert,  and  myself — were  simply  go- 
ing to  the  devil. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

“ FAR  ABOVE  SINGING.” 

Mr.  Braun  and  his  daughter  still  occupied 
the  house  in  which  the  former  had  endeavored 
in  vain  to  win  the  childhood  of  our  town  to 
philosophy  and  science  by  the  royal  road  of 
amusement.  Our  childhood  absolutely  refused 
even  toys,  if  any  manner  of  instruction  and 
moral  purpose  were  to  come  with  them;  and 
therefore,  while  Mr.  Braun  still  technically  oc- 
cupied the  house,  his  actual  occupancy  was  con- 
fined to  three  small  rooms  on  the  second-floor. 
He  had  been  driven  back  in  this  way  from  stage 
to  stage,  his  domain  growing  gradually  smaller 
and  smaller,  like  the  Pope’s,  until  even  the  lit- 
tle Leonine  City  now  left  him  seemed  itself 
only  the  final  halting-place  before  absolute  sur- 
render of  all  temporal  endowment.  The  shop 
was  let  to  a watch-maker ; the  first-floor  was  oc- 
cupied by  a hair-dresser;  and  ns  one  of  the 
plates  on  the  street-door  bore  the  name  of 
“ Miss  Muncey,  milliner,”  and  I sometimes  did 
meet  lank  and  lymphatic  young  women  on  the 
stairs,  I had  to  infer  that  the  third^oor — the 
garrets,  in  fact — constituted  the  work-rooms 
Mid  show-rooms  of  Miss  Muncey. 

The  little  sitting-room  occupied  by  the 
Brauns  was  perhaps  as  poorly  furnished  an 
apartment  as  any  could  well  be  which  did  not 
proclaim  actual  destitution.  A few  of  the  poor- 
est cane-chairs,  and  not  more  than  a few ; an 
arm-chair,  covered  with  the  cheapest  flowered 
calico;  a central  table  of  deal,  with  a faded, 
over-washed  cover;  these  and  an  infirm  sofa 
made  up  the  principal  part  of  the  stock  of  fur- 
niture. There  was,  however,  a piano  of  good 


tone — a relic  of  better  days — with  which  Chris- 
tina would  not  part,  and  which,  indeed,  was 
her  sole  capital  and  ‘‘plant”  as  a musician. 
There  were  always  flowers  in  the  room,  and  bo- 
tanical specimens  carefully  pressed  and  tasteful- 
ly displayed;  there  were  two  or  three  pretty 
vases  of  Bohemian  glass ; there  was  Mr.  Braun’s 
flute,  really  a handsome  article,  with  old-fash- 
ioned silver  keys;  there  was  his  pipe,  huge, 
and  likewise  silver-mounted.  These  and  other 
stray  properties  gave  an  appearance  to  the  room 
which  at  least  suggested  refinement,  and  some- 
thing like  ornament.  And  I should  not  surely 
omit  to  mention  a beautifully  carved  and  pol- 
ished book-case,  small,  but  of  genuine  oak  and 
admirable  workmanship ; and  I knew  the  mo- 
ment I saw  it  whose  hand  had  wrought  it,  and 
whose  gift  it  was.  “It  was  given  to  my  fa- 
ther,” said  Christina  to  me  afterward,  “not  to 
me.  I would  not  have  taken  it,  though  I know 
poor  Ned  wonld  have  been  vexed  by  a refusal ; 
and  so  I am  glad  he  didn’t  offer  it  to  me.” 

It  was  easy  to  understand,  after  an  evening 
spent  in  this  little  room,  why  the  burden  of  life 
had  fallen  so  heavily  and  so  early  upon  my 
poor  Christina.  Her  father  had  entirely  given 
up  all  idea  of  struggling  any  longer  with  the 
world,  although  he  was  far  from  being  too  old 
for  stout  and  stiff  exertion.  He  was  the  gen- 
tlest and  the  feeblest  being  I ever  met.  He  was 
a small,  veiy  small  man,  with  a pale,  thin, 
clearly-marked,  handsome  face ; a benevolent, 
mild,  and  placid  expression ; soft,  silky,  scanty 
gray  hair;  and  large,  dark,  gray-blue  eyes. 
His  eyes  were  precisely  like  his  daughter’s, 
much  darker  than  his  complexion  would  have 
led  you  to  expect ; but  there  the  resemblance 
ceased.  Mr.  Braun  spoke  English  admirably; 
he  played  the  piano  and  the  flute  well ; he  was 
an  accomplished  botanist,  and  knew  a good  deal 
about  chemistry  and  astronomy.  He  talked 
much  of  flowers,  of  stars,  of  the  poetry  of  na- 
ture, of  shadows  and  sunrises,  of  beautiful  and 
gentle  things  generally;  and  of  the  poets  and 
writers  who  sang  and  discoursed  of  such  things. 
When  he  was  not  playing  his  flute  he  common- 
ly sat  and  smoked  his  pipe,  the  bowl  of  which 
rested  on  the  ground,  all  the  evening  through. 
He  always  rose  early,  and  walked  on  the  hills 
or  by  the  sea ; rose  none  the  less  early  though 
he  had  been  out  on  the  strand  watching  some 
planet  or  constellation  till  long  post  midnight ; 
and  while  Christina  provided  him  with  the 
means  of  living,  he  repaid  her  with  fresh  flow- 
ers, and  observations  on  the  heavens,  and  the 
beauty  of  life,  and  the  divine  purpose  in  every 
thing.  He  was,  indeed,  a thoroughly  imprac- 
ticable, well-meaning,  good-for-nothing,  lovable 
old  man.  Ho  would  have  provoked  me  terri- 
bly, I think,  if  I were  his  son ; but  he  did  not 
seem  to  provoke  Christina.  She  appeared  to 
take  it  as  quite  a matter  of  course  that  her  fa- 
ther should  smoke  his  pipe,  or  botanize,  while 
she  toiled  to  get  money  and  provide  dinner,  and 
make  the  two  ends  meet.  He  was  always  sweet, 
mild,  and  happy.  He  had  been  blessed,  or 
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cursed,  with  that  calm,  light  nature  which  can 
put  away  trouble  or  responsibility  in  a moment, 
and  find  enjoyment  any  where.  He  had  lost 
wife  and  children — six  children — all  of  whom 
he  dearly  loved ; but  he  lived  on  tranquil,  and 
spoke  of  them  as  having  been  happily  trans- 
ferred to  amaranthine  bowers,  where  they  had 
only  to  await  his  coming.  What  he  had  him- 
self done  to  merit  that  sure  translation  to  im- 
mortal bliss  I never  could  learn ; but  it  was  clear 
that  his  mind  was  quite  made  up  on  that  point. 
So,  too,  of  his  daughter.  She  reverenced  in 
him,  as  pure  and  lofty  religious  feeling,  that 
which  I always  regarded  merely  as  the  physical 
placidity  of  a temperament  not  susceptible  of 
any  strong  or  keen  emotion.  An  innocently 
selfish,  mildly  egotistic  man,  you  could  not  help 
loving  him,  and  I at  least  could  not  help  some- 
times despising  him.  While  the  stars  shone, 
while  the  flowers  bloomed,  when  the  snow  cov- 
ered the  ground  and  the  frost  made  the  bram- 
bles look  like  sprays  and  spars  of  crystal,  he 
was  happy,  and  could  not  be  otherwise.  He 
could  forget  hunger  in  the  contemplation  of  a 
flower ; all  humanity  in  the  polishing  of  a stone. 
He  cared  as  little  for  active  thought  as  for  ac- 
tive pursuits ; and  knew  less  of  politics  than  an 
American  infant  generally  does.  The  political 
agitations,  struggles,  sufferings,  aspirations  of 
his  6wn  countrymen,  inspired  him  only  with 
a tranquil  scorn.  He  often  asked,  with  ntter 
contempt  in  his  tone,  what  it  mattered  who 
owned  the  Rhine,  so  long  as  men  could  see  its 
waters  shining  as  brightly  as  ever  in  the  sun, 
and  darkening  as  before  in  the  shadows  of  the 
everlasting  hills. 

“German  unity!”  he  would  say,  scornfully. 
“ Germany  has  unity.  Has  she  not  Goethe  and 
Novalis  and  Jean  Paul?  has  she  not  Fichte? 
Hapsburg  owns  not  less  Kant  than  Branden- 
burg; Bavaria  can  sing  the  songs  of  Uhland 
and  Arndt,  as  well  as  Suabia.  Our  unity  is  in 
our  soul,  and  our  language,  and  our  worship  of 
the  beautiful  and  divine.  The  rest  is  nothing 
— no,  nothing  at  all,  or  mere  smoke  and  cloud 
veiling  the  glow  of  the  heaven,  as  Faust  him- 
self has  said.’* 

Mr.  Braun  never  looked  one  moment  beyond 
the  present,  and  was  angry  in  his  mild  way  with 
any  one  who  did.  He  was  displeased  with 
Christina  for  singing  of  nights  in  the  Cave  of 
Harmony,  not  because  he  had  any  objection  to 
the  place,  or  the  company,  or  the  kind  of  life 
to  which  it  introduced  her ; not  because  it  over- 
tasked her,  or  threatened  to  wear  out  her  voice, 
or  endangered  her  in  any  way ; but  because  she 
had  to  leave  him  for  some  hours  every  evening, 
and  he  was  lonely  without  her.  So  he  was 
vexed  with  her,  and  chafed  in  his  own  small 
way,  and  was  jealous,  as  if  her  leaving  him  was 
a willful  act  of  neglect,  or  indifference  to  his 
happiness.  He  did  not  concern  himself  to 
think  who  would  pay  the  rent  if  poor  Christina 
had  not  always  had  spirit  and  sense  enough  to 
act  for  herself.  A sort  of  philosopher,  he  was 
perhaps  wise  in  his  own  conceit  of  life’s  theory 


and  purpose;  but  philosophers  of  that  school 
ought  never  to  have  any  children.  I have  oft- 
en thought  that  when  Morality  blames  Rous- 
seau for  having  abandoned  his  children  to  a 
foundling  hospital,  it  blames  him  for  one  of  the 
only  wise  things  he  ever  did.  Better  to  confide 
them  to  the  care  of  any  institution,  managed 
by  any  sane  and  human  creatures,' than  to  keep 
them  under  his  own  melancholy  and  imbecile 
charge. 

I took  lessons  in  German  from  Mr.  Braun. 
I really  wanted  to  learn  the  language,  partly 
for  its  own  sake,  and  more  because  it  was  Chris- 
tina’s native  tongue.  But  of  course  my  chief 
reason  was  to  have  a plausible  excuse  for  com- 
ing often  to  the  house.  After  the  lapse  of  a 
quarter  I paid  him  some  money.  He  took  it 
passively,  and  laid  it  beside  him.  Christina 
coming  in  soon  after  found  the  money,  made 
inquiry  about  it,  and  gave  it  back  to  me.  I 
would  have  resisted,  but  she  flushed  so  angrily 
that  I pocketed  it  without  further  objection. 

“My  father  knows  nothing  about  money,” 
she  said,  “ and  never  did.  I arrange  all  that ; 
it  is  good  enough  task  for  women.  He  was 
made  for  something  much  better,  and  we  al- 
ways liked  to  spare  him.  I know  he  never 
meant  to  take  any  money  from  you ; you  have 
lost  enough  by  us  already.” 

For  she  would  insist  upon  regarding  my  with- 
drawal from  the  choir  as  a high,  mighty,  and 
chivalrous  sacrifice. 

“You  took  this  in  mistake,  father  ?”  she  said, 
appealing  to  him;  “you  were  not  Blinking; 
you  took  it,  not  observing  ?” 

“ Verst  eh  t sicA,”  he  placidly  replied,  waving 
away  with  his  hand  a cloud  of  smoke,  and  sol- 
emnly indifferent  to  the  whole  business.  I said 
no  more,  and  what  future  lessons  I received 
were  accepted  without  talk  of  payment. 

I do  not  know  what  was  the  special  charm 
which  made  me  so  suddenly  fall  in  love  with 
Christina  Braun.  Falling  in  love  is  indeed  the 
most  exact  description  of  what  befell  me.  From 
a smooth  level  of  calm  indifference  I literally 
fell  into  a glowing  deep  of  love.  Nor  did  this 
condition  seem  likely  to  change.  It  was  im- 
possible for  me  not  to  continue  loving  her.  To 
begin  with,  she  was  intensely,  exuberantly,  and 
above  all  things,  feminine.  In  every  glance  and 
movement  she  now  seemed  to  my  opened  eyes 
to  diffuse  some  vague  sense  of  womanhood  all 
around  her.  As  one  is  conscious  of  the  pres- 
ence of  flowers  which  he  docs  not  see,  as  one 
feels  the  air  surcharged  with  electricity  before 
the  thunder-storm,  so  I always  felt  the  influ- 
ence, the  sensuous  influence  if  you  will,  of  ideal- 
ized womanhood  when  Christina  was  near.  I 
do  not  know  whether  this  sort  of  feeling  can  be 
made  intelligible  in  any  words  of  mine,  but  I 
can  not  better  describe  the  sensation  of  delight, 
refinement,  and  romantic  love  which  her  mere 
presence  awakened  in  my  soul.  As  I look  back 
now,  all  the  purple  light  of  youth,  all  the  gla- 
mour of  poetry,  all  the  bewitching  illusions  of 
music,  seem  to  glorify  that  time  when  first 
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Christina’s  presence  grew  a familiar  influence 
to  roe. 

There  was  an  extraordinary  quality  of  qniet 
energy  in  her  which  amazed  roe  when  I came 
to  appreciate  it.  It  was  not  the  energy  which 
fosses  and  bustles— to  roost  young  men  a terri- 
bly disenchanting  and  disagreeable  quality.  It 
was  an  energy  which  made  itself  silently  felt: 
a great  self-sufficing  quality.  *The  early  ne- 
cessity of  thinking  and  acting  for  two,  the  im- 
possibility of  consulting  with  one  who  was  as 
useless  for  consultation  as  a baby,  had  doubt- 
less forced  this  quality  into  regular  action. 
Qiristina  seemed  to  be  of  that  class  of  women 
who  can  make  something  almost  out  of  nothing. 
For  easy  and  prompt  adornment  of  her  grace- 
ful figure  she  had  a positive  genius.  I have 
often  wondered  and  admired  to  see  what  a 
splendid  simulation  of  imposing  concert-cos- 
tume she  could  confer  upon  herself  with  a little 
white  muslin  and  a few  scraps  of  ribbon  and 
roses;  and  she  could  put  ou  an  old  shawl  in 
a style  that  Lady  Hamilton  might  have  en- 
vied. 

I grew  into  the  habit  of  spending  every  dis- 
engaged hour — and  nearly  the  whole  of  every 
Sunday — in  the  familiar  little  room  over  the 
watch-maker’s  and  under  the  milliner’s.  We 
sang,  we  played,  we  read,  we  recited,  we  talked 
German,  we  had  very,  very  humble  and  modest 
suppers ; we  were  immensely  sociable,  uncon- 
strained, full  of  sentiment,  full  of  laughter,  and 
happy.  Edward  Lambert  came  sometimes  and 
took  lessons  on  the  flute  from  Mr.  Braun,  for 
which  I know  he  contrived  delicately  to  make 
some  return  in  oue  way  or  another.  A patient, 
manly  creature,  he  sometimes  spent  his  whole 
evening  at  his  lute-lesson,  while  Christina  and 
I talked  or  sang  duets  on  the  nights  when  she 
was  free.  I knew  that  he  loved  her,  dearly  and 
disinterestedly,  without  selfishness  and  without 
hope.  I knew  that  she  regarded  him  as  one 
might  regard  a fond  and  faithful  Newfoundland 
dog.  After  a while  he  ceased  to  come  very 
often,  and  when  he  did  come  he  talked  chiefly 
to  Mr.  Braun. 

These  were  pleasant  times,  and  free.  They 
gave  a sort  of  mild  foretaste  or  breath  of  the  Bo- 
hemian life  which  awaited  some  of  us.  What- 
ever of  intellectual  culture  I have  ever  had  I 
owe  it6  dyelopment  to  these  days  and  evenings, 
to  that  mild  old  man,  to  that  girl.  I learned 
to  read  French  and  Italian  and  German,  and 
to  speak  these  languages  fluently  enough,  if 
not  always  very  gracefully  and  grammatically. 
Tears  and  years  after  a Frenchwoman  told  me 
I spoke  French  like  a German  and  not  like  an 
Englishman.  A more  happy,  harmless  life  no 
youth  could  well  have  spent. 

Was  I very  much  grieved  when  Ned  Lam- 
bert left  our  little  circle  and  went  away  to  Lon- 
don? This  happened  ' when  the  kind  of  life,  i 


blended  of  Arcadia  and  Bohemia,  which  I have 
been  describing,  had  lasted  nearly  a year.  Well, 

I parted  from  the  good  fellow  with  a pang ; but 
I must  assuredly  have  felt  relieved  when  he  . 
went  away.  He  was  an  ambitious  young  fel- 
low enough ; mid  his  ambition  was  to  become 
something  like  an  artist.  Therefore  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  be  an  organ-builder;  and  a 
chance  opened  for  him  through  some  friends 
in  London,  of  which  he  willingly  availed  him- 
self. I happened  just  to  come  in  to  Mr.  Braun’s 
on  the  day  when  Lambert  was  taking  his  Anal 
leave,  lie  was  holding  in  his  hand  a little 
purse,  a parting  keepsake  from  Christina,  and 
twisting  it  awkwardly  between  his  fingers. 

“ When  shall  we  three  meet  again  ?”  I be- 
gan, endeavoring  to  say  something  pleasant. 

“We  three? — we  four!”  interjected  Mr. 
Braun.  “ I am  not  to  be  left  out  of  the  pros- 
pect. I hope  to  be  at  the  next  meeting  too.” 

“It  must  be  in  London,  then,”  murmured 
poor  Ned,  disconsolately.  “I  shan’t  come 
back  here  ever  again — ever  again.” 

The  last  time  I saw  Lambert — not  long  since 
— he  told  me  that  through  all  the  intervening 
years  he  never  did  return  to  the  old  town,  and 
never  would. 

“In  London,  then,”  said  I;  “for  London 
we  are  all  bound.  We  are  not  going  to  stop 
in  this  old  place  all  our  lives,  while  Ned  Lam- 
bert becomes  a great  man,  and  makes  a for- 
tune in  Loudon.” 

“ I’m  not  likely  to  come  to  much,”  said  Lam- 
bert ; “ and  I don’t  want  to  make  a fortune — 
now.” 

I saw  tears  sparkle  in  Christina’s  eyes. 

“ Good-by,  Edward,”  she  said ; “ but  not  for- 
ever! Oh  no,  not  forever!  You  have  been 
kinder  and  better  than  a brother  to  me  for  ever 
so  long;  and  I shall  never,  never  forget  you.” 

She  put  her  arm  over  his  shoulder,  drew  him 
down  toward  her,  and  kissed  him  twice.  Theq 
she  turned  and  went  abruptly  into  her  own  room. 
Ned  Lambert  tossed  his  hand  in  the  air  as  a 
kind  of  silent  parting  salute  to  us,  and  in  a 
moment  we  heard  his  rapid  steps  descending 
the  stairs. 

“ He  is  a good  lad,  Edward  Lambert,”  said 
Mr.  Braun ; “ a kind,  true-hearted  boy.  He 
does  remind  me  of  some  of  our  German  youth, 
with  his  large  grave  face,  and  his  strong  hands, 
and  his  soft  heart.  He  is  fond  of  Christina ; 
and  he  did  ask  her  to  marry  him — ach,  Gott, 
yes ! and  last  night  again.  But  she  could  not 
love  him  in  that  way,  Emanuel.  She  could  not 
love  him  to  marry  him,  as  you  know.”  And  the 
kind  old  man  looked  at  me  with  beaming,  gen- 
tle eyes. 

Yes;  I did  know  it  by  this  time.  I must 
have  been  stupidly  undeserving  of  any  woman’s 
regard  if  I had  not  felt  before  now  that  Chris- 
tina Braun  loved  me. 
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ABBAS  PACHA  OF  EGYPT. 

OTHING  indicates  character  more  strong- 
ly and  unmistakably  than  the  choice  of  a 
residence.  “Show  me  a man's  home,  and  I 
will  tell  you  what  he  is ! ” said  an  acute  judge 
of  human  nature;  and  the  test  is  generally  a 
correct  one.  Mehemet  Ali,  that  grim  old  war- 
rior, chose  as  his  favorite  resort  the  gardens  of 
Shoubra,  and  solaced  his  hours  of  leisure  in  the 
midst  of  that  fairy  scene,  lulled  by  the  music  of 
splashing  fountains,  the  songs  of  birds,  and  the 
perfume  of  flowers ; nor  were  earthly  houris 
wanting  to  gladden  his  terrestrial  paradise. 
His  garden  contained  not  one  but  many  Eves. 
His  grandson  and  successor,  Abbas  Pacha,  built 
himself  palaces  in  the  dreary  desert  which  sep- 
arates Cairo  from  Sues,  where  no  tree  or  shrub 
or  blade  of  grass  relieves  the  barren  monotony 
of  the  bare,  arid  soil ; where  neither  flying  nor 
creeping  thing  is  to  be  found,  save  the  soaring 
vulture  or  prowling  jackal,  lost  to  sight  of  man 
almost  as  quickly  as  seen.  Here,  shrouded 
from  the  view  of  man,  and  uncheered  by  the 
smile  of  woman,  surrounding  his  dwelling  with 
barracks  filled  by  the  most  faithful  of  his  sol- 
diery— his  Nubian  guards — Abbas  Pacha  pass- 
ed his  joyless  hours,  suspicions  of  all  mankind. 
In  spite  of  the  many  stains  on  his  character, 
Mehemet  Ali  had  a heart  and  much  native  hu- 
manity. He  loved  nature  too,  and  enjoyed  it, 
as  most  Easterns  do ; and  in  life  attracted  and 
drew  around  him  many  friends  of  all  national- 
ities, who  mourned  his  loss  and  cherished  his 
memory.  Abbas  was  as  solitary  in  life  as  in 
death;  lived  unloved  and  died  unmoumed; 
not  dissimilar  to  Nero  in  his  life — unlike  him, 
he  found  no  unknown  hand  to  strew  flowers 
over  his  grave. 

The  dreary  desolation  of  the  Suez  Desert  can 
not  be  imagined  by  those  who  have  never  seen 
it.  It  can  only  be  fitly  described  in  the  stern 
language  of  the  Scripture,  as  “ the  abomination 
of  desolation” — a living  tomb,  over  whose  dis- 
mal wastes  of  gritty  sand  the  desert  wind  seems 
ever  sighing  a requiem.  That  a monarch  in 
the  prime  of  life,  in  the  full  vigor  of  health, 
fabulously  rich,  and  squandering  his  wealth  as 
though  it  were  water,  should  voluntarily  select 
such  a site  for  his  chosen  retreat,  and  there  re- 
side alone,  shows  a strange  perversity  of  na- 
ture, which  stamps  the  person  either  as  a mis- 
anthrope or  the  victim  of  suspicious  fears.  Ab- 
bas Pacha  was  both ; he  loved  and  trusted  no 
human  being,  and  none  loved  or  trusted  him. 
Solitary  in  his  life,  he  was  as  neglected  after 
death,  and  probably  the  only  creatures  which 
missed  or  mourned  him  after  death  were  the 
beautiful  Syrian  greyhounds  he  collected  around 
him  in  those  retreats  as  pets  or  playthings.  His 
desert  palaces  were  deserted  and  allowed  to  go 
to  ruin  after  his  death,  after  being  pillaged  by 
the  domestics,  who  left  his  dogs  to  perish  of 
hunger;  and,  visiting  those  palaces,  I have  often 
seen  those  gaunt,  half-starved,  yet  still  grace- 
ful greyhounds  prowling  around,  with  a kind  of 


dumb  entreaty  and  almost  human  regret  shin- 
ing out  of  their  sad  eyes,  as  though  they  missed 
their  master,  kind  to  them  alone. 

Although  Ibrahim  Pacha  acted  for  a short 
time  as  Regent  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father, 
owing  to  the  insanity  which  darkened  the  last 
days  of  Mehemet  Ali.  yet,  dying  before  him,  he 
never  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Egypt.  Abbas 
Pacha  was  therefore  the  second  actual  Viceroy 
of  Egypt,  being  the  eldest  male  of  the  blood, 
and  a few  years  older  than  Said  Pacha,  his  un- 
cle and  successor.  On  my  first  arrival  in  Egypt, 
in  1853,  Abbas  was  reigning  Viceroy,  and  as 
both  his  life  and  death  were  full  of  strange  ro- 
mance, I propose  briefly  to  sketch  them.  Abbas 
was*  the  son  of  Toossoom,  who  was  burned  alive 
by  the  Wahabees  while  commanding  an  expe- 
dition against  that  warlike  tribe  in  the  Soudan ; 
and,  tragic  as  was  the  fate  of  the  father,  the 
son's  was  destined  to  be  more  tragic  still. 
More  strange  still,  the  band  which  was  reputed 
to  have  given  the  potion  which  deprived  Me- 
hemet Ali  of  his  reason  and  his  throne  w as  said 
also  to  have  removed  the  grandson  by  a quicker 
fate.  That  hand  was  a kinswoman's.  Neale 
Khanum,  eldest  daughter  of  Mehemet  Ali,  was 
an  Eastern  Lady  Macbeth  in  character  and  in 
crime,  with  the  voluptuousness  of  a Messalina 
superadded.  Wedded  to  the  savage  Deffcer- 
dar,  a human  Tiger,  whose  cruelties  made  his 
name  a terror  throughout  Egypt,  and  of  whom 
the  tale  is  told  of  having  ripped  open  a soldier 
to  see  if  he  bad  stolen  milk  from*  a woman  on 
the  march.  She  proved  more  than  a match  for 
her  savage  mate,  who  was  believed  to  have 
drunk  coffee  prepared  by  her  hand.*  All  the 
successive  Viceroys  of  Egypt  succumbed  to  the 
energy  of  her  will — consulted,  hgted,  and  feared 
her — yet  she  died  quietly  in  her  bed  at  last,  a 
natural  death ! 

The  whole  line  of  Mehemet  Ali  seems  to 
have  been  as  fated  as  that  of  the  old  classic 
house  of  Pelops ; and  their  worst  enemies  were 
ever  to  be  found  in  their  own  households. 
Boundless  power,  and  wealth  equally  bound- 
less, brought  nothing  but  unhappiness  and  early 
death  to  this  fated  family,  once  so  numerous, 
now  so  few ; and  few  of  those  who  perished 
were  believed  to  have  died  natural  deaths.  In 
the  case  of  Abbas  there  was  no  doubt,  for  the 
incidents  accompanying  his  death  wjre  gener- 
ally known,  though  seldom  spoken  of  above  a 
whisper.  He  always  had  a presentiment  or  a 
fear  of  a violent  end,  and  took  hi6  precautions 
accordingly,  only  to  secure  more  surely  the  real- 
ization of  his  fears. 

I saw  him  for  the  first  time  at  the  presenta- 
tion of  a foreign  Consul-General — a ceremo- 
nial he  could  not  avoid ; and  although  he  was 
then  on  his  best  behavior,  the  impression  he 
produced  was  not  favorable  or  agreeable. 
Richly  clad  in  Oriental  dress,  with  a jewel- 
hilted  cimeter  by  his  side,  and  a brilliant  of 
price  shining  like  a star  in  front  of  his  tarboosh 
or  fez  cap,  in  imitation  of  the  Sultan,  he 
looked  a thorough  Turk  of  the  old  school. 
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and,  unlike  the  rest  of  his  family,  could  never 
have  been  mistaken  for  a European. 

His  complexion  was  much  darker  than  that 
of  the  majority  of  Turks,  who  are  generally  fair, 
red-bearded  men,  our  early  notions  of  Blue- 
beard to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Abbas 
was  very  swarthy,  with  but  little  beard,  short 
and  stout  in  figure,  with  a bloated  sensual  face, 
and  dull  cruel  eyes.  Yet  his  manners,  like 
those  of  all  high  Turks,  were  bland  and  pol- 
ished ; for  in  courtesy,  ease  of  manner,  and  all 
that  constitutes  good-breeding,  the  Eastern  cer- 
tainly excels  the  Western  man.  My  first  un- 
favorable impressions  were  confirmed  on  further 
acquaintance.  Utterly  destitute  of  all  culture, 
a bigoted  Mussulman,  he  was  fanatical  without 
being  religious,  and  hated  all  foreigners  and  all 
foreign  habits.  Had  he  dared  ta  do  so,  he 
would  have  expelled  all  Europeans  from  the 
country ; and  the  improvements  in  Egypt,  dur- 
ing his  time,  were  forced  upon  him  by  foreign 
influences  he  was  afraid  to  thwart  or  offend. 
In  his  treatment  of  his  own  people  he  was  ar- 
bitrary, rapacious,  and  cruel  to  the  last  degree. 
Keither  the  life  nor  the  property  of  any  of  his 
subjects  was  held  by  any  surer  tenure  than  his 
caprice,  and  as  his  avarice  equaled  his  cruelty 
it  fared  ill  with  those  who  awakened  either. 
The  possession  of  wealth,  in  many  instances, 
was  the  passport  for  its  owner  to  banishment 
to  Fazough,  in  Central  Africa  (which  was  cer- 
tain death),  or  for  its  confiscation  for  some  pre- 
tended crime  against  the  state.  His  will  was 
the  only  law  for  his  unhappy  people.  Foreign- 
ers were  protected  in  their  rights  by  their  own 
representatives.  With  them  he  could  not  med- 
dle ; but  the  cry  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan 
whom  he  wronged  rose  up  to  heaven  against 
him.  With  Constantinople  he  kept  his  peace 
by  heavy  bribes,  and  worked  his  wicked  will  as 
be  listed  with  his  people,  who  curse  his  name 
to  this  day.  In  truth,  he  was  a kind  of  Eastern 
Tiberius,  in  his  public  crimes  as  in  his  unnat- 
ural private  vices — shunning  mankind  and 
shrouding  himself  from  the  public  eye,  as  that 
tyrant  did — and  died  the  death  of  a dog  at  last, 
in  the  midst  of  all  his  pomp,  power,  and  splen- 
dor. It  was  during  his  reign  that  the  Crimean 
war  took  place,  which  indirectly  exercised  con- 
siderable influence  on  Egypt,  and  paved  the 
way  for  the  independence  finally  achieved  by 
the  reigning  Viceroy,  Ismail  Pacha,  for  which 
his  predecessors  intrigued  in  vain.  The  Sul- 
tan, sore  pressed  by  his  old  enemy,  temporal 
and  spiritual,  the  Czar  of  Russia,  and  distrust- 
ing his  European  allies,  whom  he  feared  and 
hated  only  a little  less  than  the  Russians,  called 
on  his  own  vassals  for  aid  in  men  and  money. 
To  this  appeal  Abbas  promptly  and  efficiently 
responded.  He  sent  both  men  and  money  to 
* Constantinople — the  former  to  perish  amidst 
thfe  snowy  wastes  of  the  Crimea  without  win- 
ning any  military  renown,  which  was  monopo- 
lized by  the  French  and  English  ; the  latter  to 
be  absorbed  for  the  private  uses  of  the  Sublime 
Porte,  always  in  need  of  money  for  its  lavish 


expenditures  and  costly  vices.  Egyptian  blood 
and  treasure  were  as  idly  poured  out  as  water 
on  the  sands. 

At  the  same  time  an  order  came  from  Con- 
stantinople for  the  expulsion  of  all  the  Greeks 
from  Egypt,  as  sympathizers  and  allies  of  the 
Russians,  their  co-religionists,  and  therefore 
enemies  of  the  Sublime  Porte  and  of  Islam. 
This  edict  of  expulsion  fell  with  crushing  and 
ruinous  severity  on  the  heads  of  the  Greek 
colony  in  Egypt,  numbering  many  thousands, 
most  of  whom  had  been  born  and  bred  in  Egypt, 
amassed  wealth,  owned  property,  and  controlled 
the  commerce  of  Alexandria  and  Cairo.  This 
order  of  expulsion  to  them  was  not  only  expa- 
triation, but  ruin  and  beggary  also,  so  they  re- 
fused to  leave,  and  protested  against  its  justice. 
But  Eastern  governments  use  scant  ceremony 
in  such  cases,  and  immediately  resort  to  the 
strong  hand.  The  Greek  Consul-General  was 
notified  to  quit  Egypt  in  twenty-four  hours,  un- 
der penalty  of  being  treated  as  an  alien  enemy 
and  a spy,  and,  in  terror  for  his  life,  fled  away 
immediately.  The  unfortunate  Greeks,  de- 
prived of  his  protection,  were  left  like  so  many 
sheep  under  the  teeth  of  ravening  wolves,  stub- 
bornly persisted  in  remaining,  under  the  pite- 
ous plea  that  they  had  or  could  find  no  other 
home  on  earth  for  themselves  and  families,  and 
appealed  to  the  representatives  of  the  Christian 
powers  to  protect  them  from  the  wrongs  and  out- 
rages to  which  they  were  subjected  by  the  fa- 
natical Arabs,  now  that  they  were  known  to  be 
without  protection.  From  motives  of  policy 
the  representatives  of  the  European  Powers  in 
Egypt  declined  to  interfere,  and  the  painful 
spectacle  was  witnessed  at  Alexandria  of  the 
forcible  expulsion  of  unoffending  people,  forced 
on  board  of  sailing  vessels  or  barks  with  their 
families,  without  money  or  comforts,  under  com- 
pulsion of  bayonets  in  the  hands  of  ruffianly 
soldiers,  who  did  not’  spare  blows  or  violence 
to  compel  obedience  from  the  reluctant  victims. 

License  was  accorded  to  pillage  and  abuse 
these  helpless  Greeks,  and  even  their  houses 
afforded  no  protection,  and  a carnival  of  crime 
was  threatened,  for  the  obstinacy  of  the  outlaws 
was  unshaken.  They  would  die  of  violence, 
they  said,  sooner  than  take  their  children  and 
wives  into  exile  and  starvation,  for  they  were 
strangers  in  Greece,  whither  alone  they  could 
go,  and  the  poverty  of  their  compatriots  forbade 
the  hope  of  aid  from  them. 

The  American  Consul-General  came  to -their 
rescue.  After  vainly  seeking  the  co-operation 
of  his  colleagues,  he  took  the  responsibility  of 
protecting  the  Greeks  under  the  American  flag, 
which  Commodore  Ingraham’s  action  in  the 
Koszta  case  at  Smyrna  had  made  a well-known 
symbol  in  the  East,  but  a few  months  before. 
By  a coup  de  main  he  converted  the  Greeks  into 
American  protegds,  gave  them  papers  of  pro- 
tection, and  notified  the  Egyptian  Government 
of  the  fact,  at  the  same  time  guaranteeing  their 
good  behavior  and  strict  avoidance  of  any  act 
which  could  give  “aid  or  comfort’*  to  the  ene- 
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mies  of  Turkey  or  the  Porte.  After  much  cor- 
respondence, and  some  active  intervention  to 
prevent  outrage  or  deportation  of  this  class  of 
people,  the  Viceroy  tacitly  gave  up  the  struggle, 
and  the  protection  accorded,  though  never  form- 
ally acknowledged,  was  substantially,  and  the 
Greeks  left  in  peace. 

Mr.  Marcy,  then  Secretary  of  State,  some 
months  after  informed  his  representative  that 
the  Department  approved  of  his  action;  and  the 
affair  tended  greatly  to  enhance  the  popularity 
of  the  American  Government  with  this  impress- 
ible population. 

In  recognition  of  this  intervention  King  Otho 
of  Greece,  after  the  war  was  over,  tendered  the 
grand  cross  of  the  order  of  Saureur  to  the  Con- 
sul-General, who  declined  accepting  it  on  re- 
publican grounds,  which  the  King  declared  he 
understood  and  appreciated. 

Hon.  Carroll  Spence,  of  Maryland,  then  Unit- 
ed States  Minister  at  Constantinople,  also  in- 
tervened actively  in  favor  of  the  Greeks  there, 
and  secured  a mitigation  of  their  treatment. 
Abbas  did  not  act  badly  in  this  affair,  at  least 
openly.  It  is  true  he  told  the  American  agent 
that  the  Greeks  were  pigs,  very  mischievous 
fellows,  who  would  be  a happy  riddance,  and 
that  they  must  go ; but,  after  some  rather  an- 
gry conferences,  finally  permitted  the  matter 
to  go  by  default,  after  formally  notifying  the 
French  and  English  agents  of  his  taking  no  re- 
sponsibility for  the  violation  of  the  orders  of 
the  Sublime  Porte  and  the  Allies.  And  hav- 
ing done  this,  wearied  out  by  the  pertinacity  of 
his  adversary,  lie  dismissed  the  subject  from  his 
thoughts,  and,  unlike  his  predecessor  Pharaoh, 
did  not  push  the  persecution  to  expulsion. 

Abbas  availed  himself  of  the  troubles  of  his 
sovereign  to  intrigue  for  independence,  or  a 
change  of  the  succession  in  favor  of  his  son  El 
Hami,  whom  he  sent  to  Constantinople  with 
costly  presents  or  bribes ; but  the  bait,  though 
dangled  before  his  eyes,  he  never  seized.  The 
greatest  of  the  internal  improvements  of  Egypt, 
Wore  the  Suez  Canal,  was  commenced  during 
his  reign ; for  the  first  railway  constructed  in  the 
Turkish  dominions  was  the  line  running  from 
Alexandria  to  Cairo,  now  extending  to  Suez 
— a distance  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles. 

To  this  day  the  Egyptian  railroads  are  the 
only  ones  existing  in  the  East,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  short  line  from  Smyrna  to  Aidim, 
recently  constructed — the  improvements  at  Con- 
stantinople beginning  and  ending — on  paper. 

For  large  promises  and  small  performances 
— grand  programmes  followed  by  greater  fiascos 
— commend  us  to  your  Turk ! If  civilization 
could  only  be  propagated  by  protocols  or  fir- 
mans the  East  would  have  outstripped  the  West 
long  ago.  But  in  this  matter  of  the  railways  a 
stronger  and  more  persistent  will  than  that  of 
Abbas  Pacha  was  at  work — that  of  the  British 
Government,  whose  Indian  transit,  daily  grow- 
ing more  important  and  more  valuable,  both  in 
a political  and  commercial  point  of  view,  re- 
quired this  improvement. 


The  British  Government  then  wrung  a re- 
luctant adhesion  to  its  wishes  from  Abbas,  who 
hated  the  French,  because  his  predecessor  had 
loved  them  and  leaned  on  their  protection  at 
Constantinople  to  further  his  own  ambitious 
projects  for  himself  and  his  son. 

-The  famous  Robert  Stephenson,  son  of  the 
more  famous  George,  the  first  practical  worker 
of  the  railway  in  England — was  sent  to  Egypt 
with  a large  staff  of  English  engineers — com- 
menced the  work,  and  the  railway  from  Alex- 
andria was  open  half-way  to  Cairo  before  Abbas 
died.  Before  that  time  the  transit  had  been  by 
steamers  up  the  Nile — a tedious  and  uncertain 
transit,  dependent  on  the  state  of  the  water. 
The  conveyance  by  steam  adapted  itself  pecul- 
iarly to  the  lethargic  habitudes  and  lazy  na- 
ture of  the  Oriental,  who  loves,  of  all  things,  to 
avoid  too  much  exertion  of  mind  or  body ; and 
therefore  relished  immensely  the  novelty  of  be- 
ing transported  with  the  rapidity  of  his  Arab 
charger,  and  sleeping,  coiled  up  in  the  corner 
of  a carriage,  all  the  time.  To  Abbas  it  also 
presented  a new  advantage.  It  gave  him  a 
means  of  escaping  troublesome  interview's  with 
the  foreign  consuls,  w ho  were  in  chase  of  him 
all  the  time.  His  movements  became  as  un- 
certain and  erratic  as  those  of  a comet,  and  in 
proportion  to  the  progress  of  the  railway  the 
difficulty  of  catching  sight  of  him  increased, 
when  he  left  liis  desert  solitude  for  the  cities. 
This  aversion  on  the  part  of  Abbas  to  see 
the  Europeans,  and  especially  the  Consuls- 
General,  grew  upon  him  and  became  a kind  of 
mania.  When  he  did  see  them  he  was  as  po- 
lite and  plausible  as  ever,  but  seldom  kept  the 
promises  he  made.  He  secluded  himself  from 
the  sight  even  of  his  own  people,  and  the  ru- 
mors in  circulation  grew  worse  and  worse, 
while  tales  of  his  caprices  and  cruelties  were 
whispered  in  the  coffee- houses — exaggerated 
doubtless,  yet  probably  not  without  foundation 
in  fact.  Strange  stories  were  told  of  his  de- 
baucheries in  those  desert  palaces,  where  no 
Europeans  were  admitted — orgies  reputed  to 
be  worse  than  those  of  Cnprea,  or  of  Rome  in 
her  rottenness.  He  was  accused  of  those 
nameless  crimes  against  humanity  which  have 
ever  had  their  homes  in  the  East,  from  the  days 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  down  to  the  present. 
But  the  hate  and  terror  this  man  inspired  may 
have  breathed  in  those  rumors,  whose  truth  or 
falsity  it  were  hard  to  prove. 

All  this  time  the  administration  of  his  gov- 
ernment was  intrusted  to  incompetent  and  im- 
proper hands.  The  products  of  Egypt  de- 
creased, the  receipts  dwindled  and  diminished, 
the  taxation  increased,  and,  from  high  to  low, 
peculation  and  extortion  characterized  the  of- 
ficials. No  subject  who  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  rich  felt  safe  in  person  or  property ; for  mys-  * 
terious  disappearances  or  the  chances  of  being 
spirited  away  at  midnight  increased ; and  the 
safeguards  of  the  tribunals  became  nominal. 
Shrouded  in  his  seclusion,  like  the  Veiled 
Prophet,  Abbas,  invisible  to  the  eyes  of  his 
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people,  was  seen  and  felt  only  in  these  out- 
rages, justly  or  unjustly  imputed  to  him ; and, 
to  add  to  the  terror  he  inspired,  the  super- 
stitious Arabs  declared  he  possessed  the  fatal 
gift  of  the  “ Evil-eye” — a power  in  which  every 
Eastern  man  believes,  and  most  devoutly  dreads. 

On  the  very  rare  occasions  when  he  was  seen 
in  public  during  his  latter  days  his  face  and 
form  looked  more  bloated,  his  eye  duller  and 
more  vulture-like,  than  before.  His  corpulence 
increased,  until  he  grew  too  unwieldy  for  much 
locomotion  ; but  he  did  not  “ laugh  and  grow 
fat,*1  for  a smile  was  never  on  his  lips,  and  there 
dwelt  no  mirth  in  that  shrouded  and  sullen 
soul.  He  trusted  but  one  human  being — his 
mother — a very  old  woman,  who  was  devoted 
to  him,  and  was  a good  son  to  her.  This  was 
his  single  virtue.  His  son,  El  Hami,  trenjbled 
in  his  presence.  For  women  he  cared  little, 
seldom  having  his  harems  in  the  desert,  but 
the  Ghanajee,  or  dancing-girls,  the  most  de- 
praved of  the  daughters  of  night  and  Venus, 
were  said  to  have  been  frequently  summoned 
there,  while  other  stories  were  whispered  unfit 
to  be  repeated,  or  more  than  hinted  at,  refer- 
ring to  violations  of  the  laws  of  God  and  man. 

His  way  of  life  was  most  peculiar,  even  for 
the  East,  where  what  we  call  social  life  is  un- 
known, and  a man’s  house  is  a private  place. 
Surrounded  only  by  obsequious  courtiers  and 
obedient  slaves  in  those  desert  palaces,  into 
which  no  European  entered,  his  life  was  a mys- 
tery, and  whether  he  really  indulged  in  the 
dreadful  orgies  and  sensnal  license  attributed 
to  him  will  never  be  fully  known.  Tales  have 
been  told  me  by  natives,  who  professed  to  know 
their  truth,  which  were  too  horrible  to  be  cred- 
ited, too  loathsome  to  be  repeated  or  credited. 

But  his  people  believed  these  stories,  and  re- 
garding him  as  a kind  of  “ Sheitan,”  or  devil, 
feared  as  much  as  they  abhorred  him.  Yet  no 
hand  was  ever  raised  by  any  of  them  against 
his  life,  and  domestic  treachery  wrought  the 
deed  at  last.  The  fear  of  poison  haunted  him 
so  strongly  that  he  never  ate,  when  he  could 
avoid  it,  any  food  not  prepared  under  the  su- 
pervision of  his  old  mother,  of  whom  I have  al- 
ready spoken.  Yet  these  presentiments  were 
not  prophetic,  for  it  was  not  his  doom  thus  to 
die — the  danger  menaced  him  from  quite  an- 
other quarter.  His  aunt,  Nezle  Khanum,  then 
at  Constantinople,  sent  him,  as  a present,  two 
handsome  boys  as  pipe-bearers,  termed  “ Mam- 
elukes.” He  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  gift, 
and  so  far  relaxed  his  habitnal  suspicious  cau- 
tion as  to  place  them  near  his  person  to  guard 
his  afternoon  slumbers.  A gross,  corpulent 
man,  addicted  to  excesses  of  all  kinds,  his  slum- 
bers were  heavy,  and  one  afternoon,  while  he 
slept,  the  Mamelukes  proceeded  to  execute  their 
real  mission.  They  suffocated  him  with  the 
silken  pillows  of  his  own  divan — so  that  he 
passed  from  the  sleep  of  drunkenness  into  that 
of  death ; and  then  they  fied  away — no  man 
could  tell  whither — for  all  trace  of  them  was 
utterly  lost.  When  his  death  was  discovered 


by  his  confidential  attendants  they  were  stupe- 
fied by  terror,  but  kept  the  secret. 

They  shut  up  the  room,  and  on  fleet  drome- 
daries repaired  to  Cairo,  the  Governor  of  which 
was  one  of  the  most  trusted  adherents  of  Ab- 
bas, and  pledged  to  support  the  succession  of 
El  Hami  to  the  Viceroyalty.  The  Governor, 

Elfy  Bey,  proved  equal  to  the  occasion.  He 
did  not  divulge  the  tidings,  but  swiftly  repair- 
ing to  the  palace,  where  the  deed  had  been  done, 
passed  into  the  presence  of  what  had  been  his 
master,  pretending  to  have  been  summoned 
from  Cairo  for  an  interview.  Those  who  knew 
the  truth,  and  had  brought  him  the  intelligence, 
he  left  securely  guarded  at  the  citadel.  He 
passed  from  his  pretended  audience  with  orders 
for  the  preparation  of  the  state  carriages,  as 
the  Viceroy  would  accompany  him  back  to 
Cairo,  and  placing  the  dead  body  in  the  closed 
carriage,  seated  himself  beside  it,  and  took  a 
long  and  ghastly  ride  of  several  hours  in  that 
strange  company. 

It  required  no  common  nerve  and  coolness, 
no  small  amount  of  stoicism,  to  play  out  suc- 
cessfully so  audacious  a drama ; but  it  succeed- 
ed, and  he  reached  the  citadel  at  Cairo  with 
his  precious  freight  without  exciting  suspicion. 

Here,  on  the  very  scene  of  Mehemet  Ali’s  greet 
crime — the  massacre  of  the  Mamelukes — was 
now  lying  the  corpse  of  his  grandson,  slain,  if 
not  by  the  hand,  at  least  by  the  orders  of  the 
daughter  of  the  same  “man  of  destiny” — a 
strange  and  impressive  instance  of  retribution. 

Elfy  Bey  summoned  the  chief  adherents  of  the 
murdered  man,  and  announcing  the  fact  to 
them,  at  the  same  time  declared  his  intention 
of  announcing  El  Hami  as  his  successor,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  claims  of  Said  Pacha,  who  was 
legitimate  heir  under  the  law  and  the  treaties. 

He  caused  the  guns  in  the  citadel  to  be  loaded, 
and  pointed  on  the  town  which  they  command- 
ed, strongly  reinforced  the  garrison,  and  was 
ready  to  act. 

It  so  happened  that  Sir  Frederick  Bruce,  the 
British,  and  his  colleague  the  American  Consul- 
General,  were  at  Cairo  at  the  time  (the  mid- 
summer of  1854),  and  immediately  were  noti- 
fied of  the  events  transpiring  by  the  terrified 
residents  in  a whisper.  They  immediately  took 
counsel  together,  for  the  foreigners  in  Cairo 
feared  that  a general  massacre  of  the  Christians 
would  inaugurate  the  civil  war  which  seemed 
impending — the  character  of  Said  Pacha  being 
such  as  to  satisfy  them  he  would  not  resign  his 
rights  without  a struggle.  In  fact,  Said,  as 
soon  as  he  heard  the  news,  set  out  for  Cairo 
with  a large  retinue,  and  the  collision  seemed 
imminent.  The  Consuls -General,  after  their 
conference,  sent  a formal  warning  to  the  Gov- 
ernor, that  the  thing  he  proposed  doing  was  un- 
wise ; that  he  was  needlessly  risking  his  own 
head  in  the  attempt  to  set  aside  the  regular 
succession,  and  had  better  abandon  it  before  his 
intention  was  publicly  known.  They  advised 
him  at  once  to  notify  Said  Pacha,  and  give  in 
his  adhesion  to  the  now  Viceroy.  Reluctantly 
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persuaded  of  the  force  of  this  warning,  Elfy  Bey 
renounced  his  original  purpose,  and  invited  Said 
Pacha  to  Cairo  to  assume  the  government,  and 
rode  out  of  the  city  gates  to  escort  him  in  on 
his  arrival. 

Elfy  Bey  was  a very  handsome  man,  and  I re- 
member well  his  brilliant  figure,  as  he  sat  his 
Arab  steed,  whose  housings  and  bridle  -reia 
glittered  with  cloth  of  gold  and  precious  stones. 
8aid  Pacha,  too,  was  a large,  stately  man,  and 
they  rode  in  together,  side  by  side,  in  the  most 
amicable  manner.  Said  Pacha  treated  the  Gov- 
ernor with  the  most  distinguished  consideration 
that  evening,  placed  him  at  his  right  hand  at 
table,  praised  highly  liis  fidelity  to  his  former 
master  and  to  his  son,  jested  with  him  over 
the  idea  of  El  Hami’s  succession,  and  sent  him 
away  rejoicing. 

But  Elfy  Bey  did  not  long  survive  either  his 
terror  or  his  newly -awakened  hopes.  By  a 
most  remarkable  coincidence,  though  in  high 
health  at  the  time,  he  died  suddenly,  within 
forty-eight  hours — of  apoplexy  it  was  said — and 
was  honored  by  a most  imposing  funeral.  El 
Hami,  the  innocent  cause  of  his  death,  was 
generously  treated  by  Said  Pacha,  who  allow- 


I ed  him  to  retain  the  bulk  of  his  father’s  enor- 
mous fortune,  much  of  which  was  found  pack- 
ed up  in  boxes  in  sterling  coin  at  his  different 
palaces.  At  the  palace  where  he  died  there 
was  said  to  be  stored  away  in  gold  half  a mill- 
ion of  English  sovereigns. 

The  death  of  Elfy  B&f  was  never  attributed 
to  Said  himself,  who  was  of  too  bold,  frank  a 
nature  to  command  or  connive  at  assassination. 
It  was  supposed  some  supersemceable  friend  or 
courtier  contrived  the  deed  ; for  the  subsequent 
reign  of  Said  showed  him  incapable  of  treachery. 

The  young  Prince  El  Hami,  who  inherited 
none  of  his  father’s  evil  nature,  but  was  amiable 
to  a fault,  and  rather  dull  in  intellect,  went  to 
Constantinople,  where  his  great  wealth  secured 
him  the  doubtful  benefit  of  the  hand  of  one  of 
the  Sultan’s  daughters  in  marriage.  For  the 
rest  of  his  life  he  was  a kind  of  state  prisoner  to 
his  royal  spouse  and  father-in-law,  and  died  early 
from  over-indulgence  in  every  species  of  excess. 

With  him  ended  the  race  of  Abbas  Pacha, 
of  whose  ill-gotten  wealth  nothing  now  remains. 
His  life  was  like  a foul  exhalation — his  death  a 
domestic  tragedy — and  his  memory  hateful  in 
Egypt  to  this  day. 


(BMtor’s  €nstj  Cjiair. 


IN  his  preface  to  the  “Marble  Faun,”  as  be- 
fore in  that  to  the  “Blithedale  Romance,” 
Hawthorne  complained  that  there  was  no  roman- 
tic element  in  American  life ; or,  as  he  expressed 
it : 44  There  is  as  yet  no  such  Faery-Land  so  like 
the  real  world  that,  in  a suitable  remoteness,  one 
can  not  well  tell  the  difference,  but  with  an  at- 
mosphere of  strange  enchantment,  beheld  through 
which  the  inhabitants  have  a propriety  of  their 
own.  ” This  he  says  in  the  “BHthedale”  preface, 
and  then  adds  that,  to  obviate  this  difficulty  and 
supply  a proper  scene  for  his  figures,  44  the  au- 
thor has  ventured  to  make  free  with  his  old  and 
affectionately  remembered  home  at  Brook  Farm 
as  being  certainly  the  most  romantic  episode  of 
his  own  life — essentially  a day-dream,  and  yet 
a fact — and  thus  offering  an  available  foothold 
between  fiction  and  reality.”  Probably  a genu- 
ine Brook  Farmer  doubts  whether  Hawthorne 
remembered  the  place  and  his  life  there  very  af- 
fectionately, in  the  usual  sense  of  that  word ; and 
although  in  sending  the  book  to  one  of  them,  at 
least,  he  said  that  it  was  not  to  be  considered  a 
picture  of  actual  life  or  character — 44  Do  not  read 
it  as  if  it  had  any  thing  to  do  with  Brook  Farm 
(which  essentially  it  has  not),  but  merely  for  its 
own  story  and  characters” — yet  it  is  plain  that  it 
is  a very  faithful  picture  of  the  kind  of  impression 
that  the  enterprise  made  upon  him. 

Strangely  enough,  Hawthorne  is  likely  to  be 
the  chief  future  authority  upon  “the  romantic 
episode”  of  Brook  Farm.  Those  who  had  it  at 
heart  more  than  he,  whose  faith  and  hope  and 
energy  were  all  devoted  to  its  development,  and 
many  of  whom  have  every  ability  to  make  a per- 
manent record,  have  never  done  so,  and  it  is  al- 
ready so  much  a thing  of  the  past  that  it  will  prob- 
ably never  be  done.  But  the  memory  of  the  place 


and  of  the  time  has  been  recently  pleasantly  re- 
freshed by  the  lecture  of  Mr.  Emerson  and  the 
“Note -Book”  of  Hawthorne.  Mr.  Emerson, 
whose  mind  and  heart  are  ever  hospitable,  was 
one  of  i lie  chief,  indeed  the  chiefest  figure  in  this 
country  of  the  famous  intellectual  Renaissance 
of  twenty-five  years  ago,  which,  as  is  generally 
the  case,  is  historically  known  by  its  nickname 
of  Transcendentalism — a spiritual  fermentation 
from  which  some  of  the  best  modem  influences 
in  this  country  have  proceeded. 

In  his  late  lecture  upon  the  general  subject 
Mr.  Emerson  says  that  the  mental  excitement 
began  to  take  practical  form  nearly  thirty  years 
ago,  when  Dr.  Channing  counseled  w'ith  George 
Ripley  upon  the  practicability  of  bringing  thought- 
ful and  cultivated  people  together  and  forming  a 
society  that  should  be  satisfactory.  That  good 
attempt,  says  Emerson,  with  a sly  smile,  ended 
in  an  oyster  supper  with  excellent  wines.  But  a 
little  later  it  was  revived  under  better  auspices, 
and  as  Brook  Farm  made  a name  which  will 
not  be  forgotten.  Mr.  Emerson  was  never  a res- 
ident, but  he  was  sometimes  a visitor  and  guest, 
and  the  more  ardent  minds  of  the  romantic  col- 
ony were  always  much  under  his  influence.  With 
his  sensitively  humorous  eve  he  seizes  upon  some 
of  the  ludicrous  aspects  of  the  scene,  and  reports 
them  with  arch  gravity.  “The  ladies  again,”  ho 
savs,  “took  cold  on  washing-days,  and  it  was 
ordained  that  the  gentlemen  shepherds  should 
hang  out  the  clothes,  which  they  punctually  did; 
but  a great  anachronism  followed  in  the  evening, 
for  when  they  began  to  dance  the  clothes-pins 
dropped  plentifully  from  their  pockets.”  And 
again:  “One  hears  the  frequent  statement  of 
the  country  members  that  one  man  was  plowing 
all  day  and  another  was  looking  out  of  the  win- 
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dow  all  day — perhaps  drawing  his  picture — and 
they  both  received  the  same  wages.*' 

In  Hawthorne’s  just-published  “Note-Book” 
he  records  a great  deal  of  his  daily  experience 
at  Brook  Farm.  But  he  wras  never  truly  at 
home  there.  Hawthorne  lived  in  the  very  cen- 
tre of  the  Transcendental  revival,  and  he  was 
the  friend  of  many  of  its  leaders,  but  he  was 
never  touched  by  its  spirit.  He  seems  to  have 
been  as  little  affected  by  the  great  intellectual 
influences  of  his  time  as  Charles  Lamb  in  En- 
gland. The  custom-house  had  become  intoler- 
able to  him.  He  was  obliged  to  do  something. 
The  enterprise  at  Brook  Farm  seemed  to  him  to 
promise  Arcadia.  But  he  forgot  that  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  within  you,  and  when  he  went 
to  the  tranquil  banks  of  the  Charles  he  found 
himself  in  a barn-yard  shoveling  manure,  and 
not  at  all  in  Arcadia.  “ Before  breakfast  I 
went  out  to  the  bam  and  began  to  chop  hay 
for  the  cattle,  and  with  such  4 righteous  vehe- 
mence,’ as  Mr.  Ripley  says,  did  I labor,  that  in 
the  space  of  ten  minutes  I broke  the  machine. 
Then  I brought  w-ood  and  replenished  the  fires; 
and  finally  went  down  to  breakfast  and  ate  up  a 
huge  mound  of  buckwheat  cakes.  After  break- 
fast Mr.  Ripley  put  a four-pronged  instrument 
into  my  hands,  which  he  gave  me  to  understand 
was  called  a pitchfork,  and  he  and  Mr.  Farley 
being  armed  with  similar  weapons,  we  all  three 
commenced  a gallant  attack  upon  a heap  of  ma- 
nure.” 

Hawthorne  w'as  a sturdy  and  resolute  man, 
and  any  heap  of  manure  that  he  attacked  must 
yield  ; but  he  had  not  come  to  Arcadia  to  sweat 
and  blister  his  hands,  and  his  blank  and  amused 
disappointment  is  evident,  lie  had  a subtle  and 
pervasive  humor,  but  no  spirits.  lie  sees  the 
pleasantness  of  the  place  and  the  beauty  of  the 
crops,  having  knowledge  of  them  and  a new  in- 
terest in  them ; and  he  has  a quiet  conscience 
because  he  feels  that  he  is  really  doing  some  of 
the  manual  work  of  the  world ; but  he  is  always 
a spectator,  a critic.  He  went  to  Brook  Farm 
as  he  might  have  gone  to  an  anchorite’s  cell; 
but  the  fervor  that  warms  and  adorns  the  cold, 
bare  rock  he  does  not  have,  and  the  mere  con- 
sciousness of  well-doing  is  a chilly  abstraction. 
“ 1 do  not  believe  that  I should  be  patient  here 
if  I were  not  engaged  in  a righteous  and  heaven- 

blessed  wav  of  life I fear  it  is  time  for  me — 

sod-compelling  as  I am — to  take  the  field  again. 

Even  rny  custom-house  experience  was  not 

such  a thralldom  and  weariness ; my  mind  and 
heart  were  free.  Oh,  labor  is  the  curse  of  the 
world,  and  nobody  can  meddle  with  it  without 
becoming  proportionally  brutified!”  Very  soon, 
of  course,  the  pilgrim  to  Arcadia  escapes  from 
the  manure-yard,  and  declares  as  he  runs  that 
it  was  not  he,  it  w-as  a spectre  of  him,  who 
milked  and  raked  and  hoed  and  toiled  in  the 
sun.  Haw  thorne  remained  at  .Brook  Farm  but 
a few  months,  and  after  he  left  never  returned 
thither,  even  for  a visit. 

The  “Blithedale  Romance”  shows  that  he  was 
not  unmindful  of  its  poetic  aspect ; but  his  genius 
was  stirring  in  him,  and  he  felt  that  he  could  not 
work  hard  with  his  hands  and  w'rite  also.  So  he 
went  off.  and  never  came  back ; and  although  he 
may  have  remembered  certain  persons  kindly,  his 
memory  of  the  place  and  of  his  life  there  could 
not  have  been  veiy  affectionate.  Probably  there 


; were  other  diaries  kept  at  Brook  Farm ; certain- 
| lv  there  were  many  and  many  letters  written 
| thence,  in  which  still  lie,  and  will  forever  lie, 
buried  the  material  for  its  history.  But  it  is 
1 likely  to  become  a tradition  only,  and  upon  its 
finer  side  more  and  more  unreal,  because  of 
such  sketches  as  those  of  Hawthorne.  The 
most  comical  part  of  the  whole  was  its  impres- 
sion— that  is,  such  impression  as  it  made,  and 
without  exaggerating  its  extent  or  importance 
— upon  the  steady  old  conservatism  of  Boston, 
which  was  of  the  most  inflexible  and  antedilu- 
vian type.  The  enterprise  was  the  more  appall- 
ing because  it  seemed  somehow  to  be  a natural 
product  of  the  spirit  of  society  there.  The  hen 
of  the  tri-mountain  had  herself  hatched  this  in- 
expressible duckling.  Dr.  Channing,  indeed,  was 
the  honored  intellectual  chief;  the  culture  of  Bos- 
ton had  ow'ed  much  to  the  liberal  theology  ; old 
Dr.  Beecher  had  battered  that  theology  in  vain ; 
but  the  liberality  of  Boston  was  like  the  British 
Whiggery  of  the  last  centuiw.  It  was  more  in- 
telligent and  more  patrician  than  Toryism  itself. 

Mr.  Emerson,  as  we  said,  was  practically  the 
head,  or  at  least  the  accepted  representative,  of 
the  new  movement.  His  discourses  before  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  at  Harvard  College,  his 
address  to  the  divinity  students,  and  his  noble 
! Dartmouth  oration,  followed  by  his  lectures  in 
I Boston  and  his  “Nature, ’’had  set  the  barn-yard 
— not  offensively  to  retain  the  metaphor  of  the 
! hen  — into  the  most  resonant  cackle.  In  the 
' midst  came  Theodore  Parker’s  South  Boston 
sermon,  and  there  was  universal  thunder.  The 
| pulpits  which  Dr.  Beecher  had  assaulted,  and 
: which  had  watched  him  serenely,  when  they 
heard  Parker  thought  that  the  very  foundations 
of  things  were  going.  The  most  distinguished 
| chanticleers  went  to  Mr.  Emerson’s  lectures, 

, and  when  asked  if  they  understood  him,  shook 
their  stately  combs  and  replied,  with  caustic  su- 
' periority,  “No;  but  our  daughters  do.”  And 
when  the  experiment  began  at  Brook  Farm  there 
1 was  no  doubt  in  conservative  circles  that  for  their 
I sins  this  offshoot  of  Bedlam  w as  permitted  in  the 
j neighborhood.  What  it  was,  what  it  was  meant 
| to  be,  were  equally  inexplicable.  Are  they  fools, 
knaves,  madmen,  or  mere  sentimentalists?  Is 
! this  Coleridge  and  Southey  again,  with  their 
1 Pantisocracy  and  Susquehanna  Paradise?  Is 
| it  a vast  nursery  of  infidelity ; and  is  it  true  that 
I “ the  abbe  or  religieux”  sacrifices  white  oxen  to 
Jupiter  in  the  back  parlor?  What  may  not  be 
true,  since  it  is  within  Theodore  Parker’s  parish, 

! and  his  house,  crammed  with  books  and  modest 
. under  the  singing  pines,  is  only  a mile  aw  ay  ? 

I These  extraordinary  and  vague  and  hostile 
j impressions  were  not  relieved  by  the  appearance 
1 of  such  votaries  of  the  new  shrine  as  appeared  in 
! the  staid  streets  and  halls  of  the  city.  There  is 
always  a certain  amount  of  oddity  latent  in  so- 
| ciety  which  rushes  to  such  an  enterprise  as  a 
; natural  vent ; and  in  youth  itself  there  is  a 6imi- 
j lar  latent  and  boundless  protest  against  the  fric- 
tion  and  apparent  unreason  of  the  existing  order. 

! At  the  time  of  the  Brook  Farm  enterprise  this 
wfas  every  where  observable.  The  freedom  of 
! the  anti-slavery  reform  and  its  discussions  had 
developed  the  “ come  - outers,  ” who  bore  testi- 
mony in  all  times  and  places  against  church  and 
state.  Mr.  Emerson  mentions  an  apostle  of  the 
gospel  of  love  and  no  money,  who  preached  zeal- 
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ously  bat  never  gathered  a large  church  of  be- 
lievers. Then  there  were  the  protestants  against 
the  sin  of  flesh-eating,  refining  into  curious  met- 
aphysics upon  milk,  eggs,  and  oysters.  To  pur- 
loin milk  from  the  udder  was  to  injure  the  ma- 
ternal affections  of  the  cow;  to  eat  eggs  was 
Feejee  cannibalism,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
tender  germ  of  life ; to  swallow  an  oyster  w as  to 
mask  murder.  A still  selecter  circle  denounced 
the  chains  that  shackled  the  tongue,  and  the 
false  delicacy  that  clothed  the  body.  Profanity, 
they  said,  is  not  the  use  of  forcible  and  pictur- 
esque words ; it  is  the  abuse  of  such  to  express 
base  passions  and  emotions.  So  indecency  can 
not  be  affirmed  of  the  model  of  all  grace,  the 
human  body.  The  fig-leaf  is  the  sign  of  the  fall. 
Man  returning  to  Paradise  w ill  leave  it  behind. 
The  priests  of  this  faith,  therefore,  felt  them- 
selves called  upon  to  rebuke  true  profanity  and 
indecency  by  sitting  at  their  front-doors  upon 
Sunday  mornings  with  no  other  clothing  than 
that  of  the  pre-fig-leaf  period,  tranquilly  but  loud- 
ly conversing  in  the  most  stupendous  oaths,  by 
way  of  conversational  chiar-oscuro,  while  a de- 
luded world  went  shuddering  by  to  church. 

These  were  harmless  freaks  and  individual  fan- 
tasies. But  the  time  was  like  the  time  of  witch- 
craft. The  air  magnified  and  multiplied  every 
appearance,  and  exceptions  and  idiosyncraeies 
and  ludicrous  follies  were  regarded  as  the  rule, 
and  as  the  logical  masquerade  of  this  foul  fiend 
Transcendentalism,  which  was  evidently  unap- 
peasable, and  was  about  to  devour  manners, 
morals,  religion,  and  common-sense.  If  Father 
Lamson  or  Abby  Folsom  were  borne  by  main 
force  from  an  anti-slavery  meeting,  and  the  non- 
resistants  pleaded  that  those  protestants  had  as 
good  right  to  speak  as  any  body,  and  that  what 
was  called  their  senseless  babble  was  probably 
inspired  wisdom,  if  people  were  only  heavenly- 
minded  enough  to  understand  it,  it  was  but  an- 
other sign  of  the  impending  anarchy.  And  what 
was  to  be  said — for  you  could  not  call  them  old 
dotards — when  the  younger  protestants  of  the 
time  came  walking  through  the  sober  streets  of 
Boston  and  seated  themselves  in  concert-halls 
and  lecture-rooms  with  hair  parted  in  the  mid- 
dle and  falling  upon  their  shoulders,  and  clad  in 
garments  such  as  no  known  human  being  ever 
wore  before — garments  which  seemed  to  be  a 
compromise  between  the  blouse  of  the  Paris 
workmen  and  the  peiynoir  of  a possible  sister? 
For  tailoring  underwent  the  same  revision  to 
which  the  whole  philosophy  of  life  was  subject- 
ed, and  one  ardent  youth,  asserting  that  the  hu- 
man form  itself  suggested  the  proper  shape  of  its 
garments,  caused  trowsers  to  be  constructed  that 
closely  fitted  the  leg,  and  bore  his  testimony  to 
the  truth  in  coarse  crash  breeches. 

These  were  the  ludicrous  aspects  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  fermentation  or  agitation  that 
was  called  Transcendentalism.  And  these  were 
foolishly  accepted  by  many  as  its  chief  and  only 
signs.  It  was  supposed  that  the  folly  was  com- 
plete at  Brook  Form,  and  it  was  indescribably 
ludicrous  to  observe  reverend  Doctors  and  other 
Dons  coming  out  to  gaze  upon  the  extraordinary 
spectacle,  and  going  about  as  dainty  ladies  hold 
their  skirts  and  daintily  step  from  stone  to  stone 
in  a muddy  street,  lest  they  be  soiled.  The  Dons 
seemed  to  doubt  whether  the  mere  contact  had 
not  smirched  them.  But  droll  in  itself,  it  was 


a thousandfold  droller  when  Theodore  Parker 
came  through  the  woods  and  described  it.  With, 
his  head  set  low  upon  his  gladiatorial  shoulders, 
and  his  nasal  voice  in  subtle  and  exquisite  mim- 
icry reproducing  what  was  truly  laughable,  yet 
all  with  infinite  bonhomie  and  with  a genuine 
superiority  to  small  malice,  he  was  as  humoroua 
as  he  was  learned,  and  as  excellent  a mime  as  he 
w’as  noble  and  fervent  and  humane  a preacher. 
On  Sundays  a party  always  went  from  the  Farm, 
to  Mr.  Parker’s  little  country  church,  lie  was 
there  exactly  what  he  was  afterward  when  lie 
preached  to  thousands  of  eager  people  in  the 
Boston  Music  Hall ; the  same  plain,  simple, 
rustic,  racy  man.  His  congregation  were  his 
personal  friends.  They  loved  him  and  admired 
him  and  were  proud  of  him ; and  his  geniality  and 
tender  sympathy,  his  ample  knowledge  of  things 
as  well  os  of  books,  his  jovial  manliness  and  sturdy 
independence,  drew  to  him  all  ages  and  sexes  and 
conditions. 

The  society  at  Brook  Farm  was  composed  of 
every  kind  of  person.  There  were  the  ripest 
scholars,  men  and  women  of  the  most  icsthetic 
culture  and  accomplishment,  young  farmers, 
seamstresses,  mechanics,  preachers — the  indus- 
trious, the  lazy,  the  conceited,  the  sentimental. 
But  they  were  associated  in  such  a spirit  and 
under  such  conditions  that,  with  some  extrava- 
gance, the  best  of  every  body  appeared,  and 
there  was  a kind  of  high  esprit  de  corps — at  least 
in  the  earlier  or  golden  age  of  the  colony.  There 
was  plenty  of  steady,  essential,  hard  work,  for 
the  founding  of  an  earthly  Paradise  upon  a rough 
New  England  farm  is  no  pastime.  But  with 
the  best  intention,  and  much  practical  knowl- 
edge and  industry  and  devotion,  there  was  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  an  inevitable  lack  of  method, 
and  the  economical  failure  was  almost  a fore- 
gone conclusion.  But  there  were  never  such 
witty  potato  patches  and  such  sparkling  corn- 
fields before  or  since.  The  weeds  were  scratched 
out  of  the  ground  to  the  music  of  Tennyson  or 
Browning,  and  the  nooning  was  an  hour  as  gay 
and  bright  as  any  brilliant  midnight  at  Am- 
brose's. But  in  the  midst  of  all  was  one  figure, 
the  practical  farmer,  an  honest  neighbor  who 
was  not  drawn  to  the  enterprise  by  any  spiritual 
attraction,  but  was  hired  at  good  wages  to  su- 
perintend the  w'ork,  und  who  always  seemed  to 
be  regarding  the  whole  affair  witli  the  most  good- 
natured  wonder  as  a prodigious  masquerade. 
Indeed,  the  description  which  Hawthorne  gives 
of  him  at  a real  masquerade  of  the  farmers  in 
the  woods  depicts  his  attitude  toward  Brook 
Farm  itself:  “And  apart,  with  a shrewd  Yan- 
kee observation  of  the  scene,  stands  our  friend 
Orange,  a thick-set,  sturdy  figure,  enjoying  the 
fun  well  enough,  yet  rather  laughing  w ith  a per- 
ception of  its  nonsensicalness  than  at  all  enter- 
ing into  the  spirit  of  the  thing.”  That,  indeed, 
was  very  much  the  attitude  of  Hawthorne  him- 
self toward  Brook  Farm  and  many  other  as- 
pects of  human  life. 

But  beneath  all  the  glancing  colors,  the  lights 
and  shadows  of  its  surface,  it  was  a simple,  hon- 
est, practical  effort  for  wiser  forms  of  life  than 
those  in  which  we  find  ourselves.  The  criti- 
cism of  science,  the  sneer  of  literature,  the  com- 
plaint of  experience,  is  that  man  is  a miserably 
half-developed  being,  the  proof  of  which  is  the 
condition  of  human  society,  in  which  the  few  en- 
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joy  and  the  many  toil.  But  the  enjoyment  cloys 
and  disappoints,  and  the  very  want  of  labor  pois- 
ons the  enjoyment.  Man  is  made  body  and 
fiouL  The  health  of  each  requires  reasonable 
exercise.  If  every  man  did  his  share  of  the  mus- 
cular work  of  the  world  no  other  man  would  be 
overwhelmed  by  it.  The  man  who  does  not 
work  imposes  the  necessity  of  harder  toil  upon 
him  who  does.  Thereby  the  first  steals  from  the 
last  the  opportunity  of  mental  culture — and  at 
last  we  reach  a world  of  pariahs  and  patricians, 
with  all  the  inconceivable  sorrow  and  suffering 
that  surround  us.  Bound  fast  by  the  brazen 
age,  we  can  see  that  the  way  back  to  the  age  of 
gold  lies  through  justice,  which  will  substitute  co- 
operation for  competition. 

That  some  such  generous  and  noble  thought 
inspired  this  effort  at  practical  Christianity  is 
most  probable.  The  Brook  Farmers  did  not  in- 
terpret the  words  “ the  poor  ye  liave  always  with 
ye'5  to  mean  “ye  must  always  keep  some  of  you 
poor.55  They  found  the  practical  Christian  in 
him  who  said  to  his  neighbor,  4 4 Friend,  come 
up  higher.”  But  apart  from  any  precise  and  de- 
fined intention,  it  was  certainly  a very  alluring 
prospect — that  of  life  in  a pleasant  country,  tak- 
ing exercise  in  useful  toil,  and  surrounded  with 
the  most  interesting  and  accomplished  people. 
Compared  with  other  efforts  upon  which  time 
and  money  and  industry  are  lavished,  measured 
by  Colorado  and  Nevada  speculations,  by  Cali- 
fornia gold-washing,  by  oil-boring,  and  by  the 
stock  exchange,  Brook  Farm  was  certainly  a 
very  reasonable  and  practical  enterprise,  worthy 
of  the  hope  and  aid  of  generous  men  and  women. 
The  friendships  that  were  formed  there  were  en- 
during. The  devotion  to  noble  endeavor,  the 
sympathy  with  all  that  is  most  useful  to  men, 
the  kind  patience  and  constant  charity  that  were 
fostered  there,  have  been  no  more  lost  than  grain 
dropped  upon  the  field.  It  is  to  the  Transcend- 
entalism that  seemed  to  so  many  good  souls  both 
wicked  and  absurd  that  some  of  the  best  influ- 
ences of  American  life  to-day  are  due.  The 
spirit  that  was  concentrated  at  Brook  Farm  is 
diffused,  but  it  is  not  lost.  As  an  organized  ef- 
fort, after  many  downward  changes,  it  failed; 
but  those  who  remember  the  Hive,  the  Eyrie, 
the  Cottage ; when  Margaret  Fuller  came  and 
talked,  radiant  with  bright  humor ; when  Emer- 
son and  Parker  and  Hedge  joined  the  circle  for 
a night  or  a day ; when  those  who  may  not  be 
publicly  named  brought  beauty  and  wit  and  so- 
cial sympathy  to  the  feast ; when  the  practical 
possibilities  of  life  seemed  fairer,  and  life’ and 
character  were  touched  ineffaceably  with  good 
influence,  cherish  a pleasant  vision  which  no  fate 
can  harm,  and  remember  with  ceaseless  grati- 
tude the  blithe  days  at  Brook  Farm. 

Mr.  Longfellow's  new  poems,  “The  New 
England  Tragedies,”  have  not  satisfied  the  crit- 
ics, and  have  probably  disappointed  the  great 
multitude  of  readers.  The  complaints  are  vari- 
ous, and  sometimes  a little  unreasonable.  Thus 
it  is  rather  foolish  to  say  that  they  are  not  dra- 
mas nor  tragedies  at  all.  The  subjects,  not  the 
poems,  are  the  New  England  Tragedies,  namely, 
Quaker  persecution  and  witch  murder ; and  the 
poems  upon  those  tragedies  are  dramatic  poems 
rather  than  dramas.  They  do  certainly  refresh 
and  emphasize  the  sadness  of  those  tragedies, 
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| and  enforce  their  lesson.  They  lack,  indeed, 

| that  moralizing,  musing  sweetness  which  is  so 
familiar  and  so  beautiful  in  Longfellow’s  poetry ; 

I and  the  dramatic  form  forbids  that  yivid  narra- 
' tive  which  is  so  delightful  in  the  4 4 Courtship  of 
Miles  iStandish.”  Besides,  Hawthornes  stories 
and  the  “Scarlet  Letter”  have  so  marvelously 
revealed  the  form  and  feeling  of  the  earlier  New 
England  life  that  every  reader  was  ready  to  com- 
pare; and  Longfellow  s poems  have  not  even  a 
charm  of  story  to  befriend  them,  the  interest  be- 
ing in  the  tragedy  itself,  and  that  well  known. 

Yet  an  Easy  Chair  must  confess  that  any  touch 
of  a beloved  artist  is  welcome  and  pleasant,  al- 
though every  line  be  not  of  the  finest  and  best. 

Even  the  sculptured  bust  that  tradition  attributes  . 
to  Raphael  can  not  be  spared,  although  it  is  not 
a Transfiguration.  Can  the  lover  of  Thackeray 
spare  Philip  t In  reading  these  poems  who  is 
not  aware  of  the  deep  human  sympathy,  the  for- 
bearing charity,  the  tender  reflection  which  be- 
long to  the  poet’s  genius,  even  if,  as  we  said, 
they  are  not  so  fully  disclosed  as  we  are  used  to 
having  them  and  wish  to  have  them  ? Every 
rose  upon  the  hush  is  not  as  full  and  fragrant  as 
every  other,  but  still  it  is  a rose,  and  from  the 
sweetest  tree. 

There  is  one  striking  criticism  and  censure 
upon  these  poems,  which  appeared  in  the  Chica- 
go Tribune,  and  is  evidently  written  by  one  who 
is  wholly,  and  apparently  traditionally,  familiar 
with  the  subject  He  justly  says  that  the  point 
has  not  been  elsewhere  suggested.  In  the  first 
of  the  poems — 44  John  Endicott” — the  scene  is 
laid  in  Boston,  and  the  preacher  who  inspires 
the  persecuting  Governor  is  John  Norton.  Now, 
says  our  Chicago  critic,  unless  we  are  very  much 
mistaken,  John  Norton  was  never  settled  in  Bos- 
ton, and  at  the  time  of  the  poem  was  a very  young 
man  or  a boy,  and  did  not  die  until  half  a cen- 
tury later,  in  Hingh&m,  where  he  long  labored, 
and  where  his  grave -stone  still  stands.  He  was 
not  a conspicuous  person,  but  was  a liberal  and 
gentle  soul,  and  there  is  no  proof  that  he  even 
felt  unkindly  for  the  Quakers,  while  the  proba- 
bility is  that  he  did  not.  If  thf  poet  knew  of  so 
inconsiderable  a person  he  must  have  known  that 
he  neither  lived  nor  died  in  the  place  nor  at  the 
time  mentioned  in  the  poem,  and  that  neither 
his  age  nor  his  character  would  have  suffered 
him  to  take  part  in  the  Quaker  persecution.  It 
seems  unkind,  therefore,  to  the  critic,  to  have 
cast  a stigma  upon  a blameless  man.  Nor  does 
he  think  that  such  an  offense — if  so  it  be — is 
barred  by  the  poet’s  plea : 

“Nor  let  the  Historian  blame  the  Poet  here, 

If  he  perchance  misdate  the  day  or  year, 

And  group  events  together,  by  his  art. 

That  in  the  Chronicles  lie  far  apart.** 

The  critic  further  objects  to  the  poet’s  picture 
of  the  well-known  Boston  minister,  Cotton  Ma- 
ther, the  very  head  and  front  of  the  witchcraft 
persecution.  44  He  was  not  merely  a zealot  on 
this  subject,  he  was  a fierce  fanatic No  mar- 

tyr, no  hermit,  no  devotee  whom  the  Church  has 
ever  canonized  for  works  of  devotion,  of  zeal,  of 
self-abnegation  done  in  the  flesh,  was  more  earn- 
est, more  absorbed,  more  fanatical  than  Mather 
was  in  fighting  the  Powers  of  Darkness  in  the 
dark  days  of  New  England  witchcraft.”  This 
man  the  poet  has  represented  as  meek,  mild,  for- 
giving, and  long-suffering,  which  he  was  not; 
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while  poor  John  Norton,  who  was  all  that,  is  por- 
trayed as  a harsh  and  repulsive  persecutor. 

It  is  very  possible,  however,  that  Longfellow 
chose  the  name  John  Norton  wholly  disregard- 
ing the  actual  personality  of  some  obscure  per- 
son who  may  have  borne  it,  somewhat  as  Haw- 
thorne used  the  name  of  Miles  Coverdale,  mere- 
ly as  a name.  But  however  it  be,  we  are  very 
sure  that  the  good  John  Norton,  surveying  from 
his  rest  the  humane  genius  of  the  poet  who  has 
used  his  name,  gladly  acquits  him  of  malevo- 
lence, celestially  sure  that  a singer  who  never 
spake  ill  of  living  man  would  not  malign  the 
dead. 

It  was  a beautiful  evening,  full  of  warmth  and 
moonlight  and  that  indescribable  tenderness  of 
romance  which  invests  foreign  towns  in  the  mind 
of  youth  and  health  and  hope,  when,  not  two 
horsemen,  but  a single  Easy  Chair  might  have 
been  seen  entering  the  ancient  city  of  Antwerp. 
It  was  an  indescribable  number  of  years  ago,  but 
the  Cathedral  was  already  built,  and  the  bells 
were  liung  in  it,  and  as  the  traveler  passed 
through  the  quiet  streets  they  began  to  ring  a 
delightful  chime,  which  seemed  graciously  to  wel- 
come him  to  the  freedom  and  hospitalities  of  the 
city,  and  w hich  filled  his  soul  with  that  delicious 
reverie  in  w hich  the  soul  of  the  fond  artist  passed 
away  who  sat  rocking  in  a boat  upon  the  shan- 
non at  twilight  and  heard  the  chimes  ring  out 
from  the  old  Cathedral.  The  traveler  alighted 
at  the  hotel,  and  went  to  his  room,  preceded  by 
that  celebrated  pair  of  wax-candles  which  ushers 
every  arriving  guest  to  his  chamber  in  every 
great  hotel  in  Europe,  and  w'hich  is  not  forgotten 
in  the  bill.  There,  opening  his  malle-post , and 
leaning  out  of  the  window  and  watching  the  ever- 
fascinating  life  of  every  fresh  and  foreign  street, 
and  loitering  about  the  room  and  listening  to 
the  evening  bells,  he  dallied  uutil  it  was  really 
late,  and  then  descended  to  the  kalbsbraten  and 
the  festive  but  solitary  wine -cup  of  the  coun- 
try. 

How  pleasant  those  evenings,  those  arrivals, 
so  often  repeated  in  the  years  of  travel,  are! 
What  a good  world  it  seems  at  those  moments, 
and  how  romantic  the  most  ordinary  events  of 
life!  That  cigar  smoked  upon  the  garden  ter- 
races of  the  Trots  Couronnes  at  Vevay,  with  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  “fair,  placid  Leman,”  lapping 
below,  and  the  snowy  Alps  gleaming  spectral 
through  the  soft  Swiss  twilight ; that  last  foam- 
ing, gushing  bottle  of  Asti  upon  the  Col  de 
Balme,  as  Mont  Blanc  unrolled  its  calm  and 
awful  splendor,  from  the  shining  dome  to  the 
base  muitled  among  the  shadows  of  the  valley — 
what  permanent  parts  of  life  they  are — specks 
caught  in  amber!  As  an  Easy  Chair  writes 
their  names  and  renew*s  the  memory,  a hundred 
days  and  nights  and  unimportant  scenes  and 
insignificant  events  return,  and  the  ancient  heart 
is  stirred  as  Sir  Philip  Sydney’s  was  by  the  mu- 
sic of  Chevy  Chase. 

But  your  traveler  is  a shockingly  diffusive 
preacher.  The  Easy  Chair  has  a certain  text 
in  mind,  but  its  beloved  readers  will  probably 
not  suspect  it  until  it  is  mentioned.  Let  us  re- 
turn, therefore,  to  our  kalbsbraten.  There  wras 
the  repose  of  the  Continental  dining-room,  and  the 
exemplary  waiter — ke liner  he  was  called  in  Ger- 
man— was  at  his  placid  post — placid  but  prompt. 


And  that  name  again  recalls  the  fondness  for 
titles  which  characterizes  our  excellent  German 
brethren,  and  which  Thackeray  so  amusingly 
satirizes.  One  day,  perhaps  it  was  in  Berlin, 
the  Easy  Chair  heard  an  earnest  expostulation 
just  outside  the  dining-room,  and  one  earnest, 
pleading,  pathetic  voice  (it  W'as  a question  of 
sauces)  culminated  in  the  adjuration,  “Ach! 
liebe  Herr  Obcr  Kellner!”  “Ah,  dear  Mr.  Up- 
per Waiter!”  as  if  the  appeal  to  the  majesty  of 
the  whole  title  might  be  equivalent  to  an  appeal 
to  the  full  bench  of  a higher  court.  The  placid 
kellner  presided  behind  the  Easy  Chair  as  the 
kalbsbraten  was  slowly  consumed  and  the  pleas- 
ant wine-cup  drained,  and  suddenly,  in  the  con- 
templative moment  of  tooth-picking  and  of 
schwarz  cafi ’,  a full  military  band  in  the  street 
below  the  windows  bioke  into  the  magnificent 
overture  of  Semiramide.  The  Easy  Chair  had 
easily  explained  the  chimes.  They  could  have 
intended  no  especial  honor,  because  although 
they  did  most  suggestively  ring  as  it  was  enter- 
ing the  city,  yet  it  was  probably  a regular  even- 
ing office.  But  this  late  visit  of  a band,  and  a 
marvelous  band,  bursting  out  with  full  clash 
into  Semiramule — that  could  be  fairly  viewed 
in  no  other  light  than  that  of  a serenade.  It 
was  certainly  a great  compliment,  a high  hon- 
or. But  as  the  Easy  Chair  was  aware  of  no 
friend  or  acquaintance  in  Antwerp  of  any  de- 
gree whatever,  certainly  of  no  station,  it  was 
fair  to  suppose  that,  if  a serenade,  it  was  for 
another  guest.  And  so  it  proved;  for  Major- 
General  Van  Something,  but  a very  imposing 
Something,  in  resplendent  epaulets  and  heavy 
ringing  boots  and  spurs,  just  then  entered  the 
dining-room,  and  the  Semiramxde  was  explained. 

Just  now'  that  evening  and  that  music  are  re- 
called with  peculiar  vividness  as  the  telegraph 
says  that  Rossini  is  dead.  Or  that  other  even- 
ing in  Florence,  at  the  little,  dingy’,  smelly  the- 
atre in  the  street  whose  name  hus  slipped  into 
oblivion,  and  w'here  the  gay  Barber  was  sung 
upon  such  a shabby  stage  by  such  poor  singers, 
but  w'ith  such  unction  and  to  such  enjoyment 
of  all  of  us  vagabonds  in  the  parquette.  It  was 
as  much  better  than  the  elaborate  performance 
of  Verdi’s  Macbetto  at  the  great  opera-house, 
with  the  ridiculous  Italian  Highlanders,  and  the 
dry  and  dreary  music,  as  a dinner  of  herbs  with 
contentment  surpasses  the  enjoyment  of  the  stall- 
ed ox  without  it.  What  endless  fun  we  had  with 
the  “ buona  sera!11  How  we  made  the  absurd 
notary,  with  his  conventional  comic  shovel-hat, 
come  on  again  and  again  and  say  his  good-night ! 
and  how  our  blood  danced  and  our  eyes  sparkled 
as  the  merry  music  bubbled  out ! and  how  we  all 
w’ent  trilling  and  rollicking  homeward,  and  sat 
late  at  the  Done,  and  awoke  each  other  the  next 
morning  with  a musical  “ Good-night.” 

But  what  thousands  and  thousands,  for  so 
many,  many  years,  has  not  that  same  music  de- 
lighted ; and  what  crowds  of  people  all  over  the 
w’orld  has  it  not  periodically  sent  humming  and 
smiling  to  their  homes!  How  the  gayety  of  a 
young,  exuberant,  susceptible  nature  is  evident 
in  all  of  Rossini’s  music ! You  fancy  the  lazy, 
brilliant  good-for-nothing  lying  horribly  late  in 
bed,  sleeping  off  the  Champagne  and  the  ortolans 
— the  supper  of  the  nymphs  and  the  gallants — and 
mindless  of  the  new  opera  that  he  has  promised, 
and  for  which  the  town  and  all  Europe  is  agape. 
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You  can  see  the  indignant  directors  and  man- 
agers thundering  at  his  door,  bursting  into  his 
bedroom,  rousing  him  from  those  warm  and 
necessary  slumbers,  ‘*And  you,  Maestro,  you 
have  no  mercy ! You  are  willing  to  doom  us  to 
disgrace,  to  the  pulling  down  of  our  theatres, 
to  the  barbarity  of  a rabble  infuriate  for  more 
music — Cospetto!  You  have  no  bowels ! We 
are  mined,  we  are  lost,  we  are  massacred ! Dio 
mo!”  And  sitting  up  in  bed— why  not? — and 
smiling  and  laughing,  the  blithe  maestro  scrib- 
bles, scribbles,  and  La  Gazza  Ladra , Ceneren- 
tola , II  Barbiere  come  rippling  from  his  pen. 

TTie  Rossini  music  is  unique.  The  excellent 
Germans,  despite  the  Antwerp  serenade,  laugh 
at  it,  or  rather  are  morally  indignant  with  it. 
Such  frivolity ! Such  lightness ! Such  thinness ! 
Such  foam ! It  is  shameful ! It  is  unpardonable  2 
Ack , lieber  Gott ! And  the  ever-smiling  youth, 
who  may  live  to  be  seventy-seven,  but  will  be  a 
jovial  boy  on  the  last  day,  waves  his  wand  again, 
and  the  Setniramide  and  the  William  7YU  touch 
the  sympathy  of  the  world.  Such  sparkle,  such 
smiling  grace  and  gayety,  are  in  no  other  music. 
Rossini's  fancy  is  so  profuse,  so  felicitous,  so  ir- 
resistible that  we  sneer  in  vain.  Rossini  under- 
take to  treat  Semi  ram  ide — where  is  the  fitness  of 
things  ? Sure  enough.  The  fitness  of  things  is 
going  to  the  dogs ; but  what  delicious  strains, 
and  what  exquisite  effects!  The  hold  which 
Rossini’s  Tancredi  took  of  the  popular  heart  in 
1812  has  never  been  relaxed.  It  was  confirmed 
by  an  extraordinary  series  of  works,  produced 
with  as  extraordinary  rapidity. 

He  was  born  to  music — the  son  of  a strolling 
horn-player  and  his  singing  wife.  At  seventeen 
he  wanted  to  begin  to  compose.  Parents  do  not 
like  children  who  compose.  The  parental  mind 
seems  to  be  profoundly  depressed  by  the  appre- 
hension that  it  may  have  produced  a genius. 
How  many  of  the  great  painters,  of  the  great 
poets,  or  of  the  lesser  ones,  were  warmly  en- 
couraged by  the  parental  influence,  especially  by 
the  paternal ? “If  my  boy  were  a Michael  An- 
gelo, a Beethoven,  a Shakespeare,  very  well ; but 
I don't  want  any  daubers  and  rhymsters  in  my 
family.”  Of  course,  good  Paterfamilias,  Shakes- 
peare wrote  Hamlet  when  he  was  in  clouts.  The 
elder  Rossini  would  hear  of  no  nonsense  of  com- 
posing. Let  my  Gioacchino  blow  a horn,  and 
he  shall  have  my  blessing.  Per  Bacco  ! he  can  j 
become  the  first  horn-blower  in  Italy ! But  the  | 
fathers  foot  came  down  about  tjiQ  composing — 
and  the  boy’s  about  the  horn-blowing.  He  dis- 
obeyed his  father.  He  might  have  been  the  first 
hom-blower  in  Italy,  and  he  persisted  in  being — 
Rossini 

He  composed  Tancredi  when  he  was  twenty 
years  old,  and  it  made  his  fame  and  his  fortune. 


Since  Mozart  there  had  been  no  such  melody, 
no  such  charm.  It  rang  through  Europe  and 
bewitched  it.  Every  body  hummed,  sang,  played, 
whistled,  thrummed,  and  tooted  Tancredi . It 
was  a universal  fame,  reaching  every  class  of  the 
people.  The  street-organs,  the  hurdy-gurdies, 
the  cafe  bands,  the  strollers,  carried  the  charm 
every  where.  The  Pesaro  boy  was  a pied  piper, 
and  the  whole  world  followed  him  merrily  dan? 
cing.  This  triumph  was  tl^e  beginning  of  suc- 
cesses as  splendid.  There  is,  indeed,  but  one 
first  time,  but  to  hit  the  bull’s-eye  ten  times  run- 
ning is  more  marvelous  than  to  strike  it  once. 
Henry  Thoreau  wisely  says  that  a man  is  meas- 
ured by  his  average  power,  not  by  an  extraor- 
dinary performance ; just  os  the  meadow  flow- 
ers bloom  in  that  part  which  is  yearly  overflowed,*  • 
and  not  in  the  remote  points  which  an  excep- 
tional high  tide  reaches.  Rossini  show  ed  only 
his  average  power  in  Tancredi . He  went  from 
year  to  year  writing  operas,  with  a rapidity  and 
| an  excellence  that  were  amazing.  In  1812  he 
wrote  Tancredi;  in  1816,  the  Barber  of  Seville; 
in  1823,  the  Semiramide ; and  in  1830,  the  Will- 
iam Tell . These  are  of  a uniform,  if  not  of  a 
cumulative  excellence ; and  between  them  all 
W’ere  composed  the  other  not  less  memorable  and 
popular  operas,  such  as  LTtaliani  in  Algieri , La 
Cenei'entola , La  Gazza  Ladra , Otello , Im  Donna 
del  Lago , Mose  in  Egitto , and  the  rest.  They 
.wrere  all  the  works  of  youth.  Rossini  is  to 
be  added  to  the  list  of  the  young  men  of  the 
world.  At  twenty  he  was  as  famous  as  a com- 
poser as  Alexander  Famese  was  as  a soldier  at 
the  same  age.  And  at  the  age  at  w hich  Raphael 
died,  a young  man,  Rossini  had  done  his  wdrk. 
After  he  was  forty  he  wrote  nothing  of  import- 
ance but  the  Stabat  Mater , which,  although  it 
has  none  of  the  solemn  grandeur  of  the  older 
Italian  masters  of  sacred  music,  was  wonderfully 
popular,  and  is  among  the  most  familiar  of  mod- 
ern compositions. 

His  employments,  beside  the  great  work  of 
his  life,  were  directing  the  operas  at  Naples,  Lon- 
don, and  Paris,  and  his  fortune  was  rapidly  and 
early  made.  When  he  withdrew  into  retire- 
ment he  was  about  forty  years  old,  and  he  lived 
nearly  as  ipany  years  more  in  Sybaris ; for  the 
famous  composer  was  surrounded  by  all  that  was 
most  brilliant  and  beautiful  in  Paris ; and  eating 
and  drinking,  and  receiving  all  the  young  artists, 
and  snuffing  up  pleasant  praise,  and  genial  and 
sympathetic,  the  years  wrent  by.  The  details 
of  his  last  years  are  yet  to  come,  but  they  will 
doubtless  show  a happy  and  kindly  old  Epicurean 
whom  every  ^ody  was  glad  to  see,  and  who  still 
retained  the  freshness  of  his  prime,  and  to  his 
latest  day  never  regretted  that  he  had  not  be- 
come the  greatest  hom-blower  in  Italy. 


fbitnr’a  Sank  Cable. 


r-  is  never  too  late  to  wish  our  friends  a Happy 
New- Year,  and  even  a Merry  Christmas  serves 
as  a pleasant  reminder,  though  it  be  not  uttered 
exactly  in  the  season.  So,  though  our  imprint 
bears  date  the  1st  of  January,  we  can  not  think 
it  out  of  season  to  utter  our  heartiest  wishes 
for  both  a Merry  Christmas  and  a Happy  New- 
Vol.  XXXVIII.-No.  224.-18  . 
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Year.  And  as  many  of  our  readers  at  the  time 
when  they  open  these  pages  will  be  beginning  to 
rack  their  brain  with  the  question,  “What  shall 
I give  for  holiday  presents  ?”  we  shall  hope  to 
serve  them  usefully  by  introducing  them  to  some 
books  appropriate  for  that  purpos^.  Iftthcre  are 
some  gifts  that  make  Christmas  merrier,  there 
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are  none  that  make  the  New-Year  happier  than 
good  books  rightly  used.  And  though  the  sup- 
ply is  not  so  abundant  this  season  *as  in  some 
others,  yet  there  is  enough  to  give  the  buyer  who 
possesses  a purse  less  illimitable  than  that  of  For- 
tunatus  a good  deal  of  perplexity  in  his  choice.* 

HOLIDAY  BOOKS. 

• First  of  all,  by  right  which  none  will  dispute, 
on  the  list  of  holiday  books  comes  Dickens's 
Christina s^CaroL*  A good  friend  of  ours,  an 
orthodox  deacon — and  would  that  all  orthodox 
deacons  were  possessed  of  as  genial  a Christianity 
as  his ! — declares  that  he  considers  it  a matter  of 
conscientious  duty  to  read  this  most  inspiring  of 
stories  through  every  fall,  a little  while  before 
* ‘Christmas,  as  a sort  of  preparation  for  the  sacred 
season.  We  suspect  that  he  finds  a good  many 
duties  much  harder  to  fulfill,  and  we  are  certain 
that  he  might  find  a great  many  books  more  re- 
ligious and  less  Christian.  Hard,  indeed,  must 
be  the  heart  that  can  resist  its  benign  influences, 
that  can  breathe  in  its  atmosphere  of  w armth  and 
love  and  not  say  with  Tiny  Tim  at  the  end,  in  a 
real  and  fervent  prayer,  ‘‘God  bless  us  every 
pne!”  Doubly  indurated  must  be  the  heart  that 
can  resist  this  old  favorite  in  this  new  attire.  If, 
then,  Madame,  you  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  have 
a husband  who,  through  defective  education  or  a 
surly  temper,  has  no  faith  in  Christmas,  wrho  nev- 
er appreciates  its  church  chimes,  w ho  is  oblivious 
of  its  evergreen,  who  never  trudges  home  about 
Christmas-eve  laden  with  mysterious  parcels,  to 
be  slipped  quietly  in  at  the  back-door  unbeknowm 
to  the  too-curious  children,  who  never  has  plant- 
ed in  Ins  parlor  that  most  fruitful  of  all  specimens 
of  vegetation,  the  Christmas-tree,  whose  children 
have  never  been  inducted  into  the  mysteries  of 
stockings,  and  never  made  acquaintance  with 
their  patron  saint — Santa  Claus — by  all  means 
buy  Christmas  Carol;  and  cozily  ensconced  by 
your  blazing  fire,  the  children  sharing  the  even- 
ing circle  with  you,  get  him  to  read  to  you  and 
them  the  lesson  which  the  spirits  read  to  Scrooge ; 
and  if  his  voice  does  not  grow  husky  and  his  eyes 
dim  with  tears,  and  he  arise  a converted  man,  to 
welcome  as  a Christian  should  all  the  joyous  fes- 
tivities of  this  most  festive  season  of  tlj/e  year,  then 
he  must  have  a harder  heart  than  Scrooge  him- 
self, which  is  saying  a great  deal,  and  may  well  be 
abandoned  as  a hopeless  and  incorrigible  sinner. 

Whoever  goes  to  Europe  keeps  a journal  and 
. writes  long  letters  home  to  his  friends,  describing 
what  he  sees.  As  nearly  all  travelers  go  over 
substantially  the  same  course,  read  the  same 
guide-books,  ride  in  the  same  diligences,  put  up 
at  the  same  hotels,  climb  the  same  mountains, 
visit  the  same  cathedrals,  view'  with  reverence, 
indifference,  or  ridicule  the  same  relics,  and  ask 
the  same  questions  of  the  same  vergers  and  monks, 
their  narratives  are  very  much  of  the  same  pat- 
tern, and  differ  only  as  the  w riter  infuses*  some- 
thing of  his  own  personality  into  his  account.  It 
is  rare,  therefore,  that  a book  of  European  travels 
possesses  any  considerable  interest  outside  the  cir- 
cle of  the  author’s  friends.  Mr.  Harley^  has  not 

• A Christmas  Carol  in  Prose.  Being  a Ghost  1$tory 
of  Christmas.  By  Cuari.es  Dickens.  With  Illustra- 
tions. Boston : Ticknor  and  Fields. 

t Sketches  Abroad  with  Pen  and  Pencil.  By  Felix 
O.  C.  Daeley.  New  York:  Hard  and  Houghton. 


transfused  his  letters  with  any  remarkable  degree 
of  personality.  And  so  far  as  the  story  which  be 
tells  with  his  pen  is  concerned,  it  is  very  much 
the  same  story  which  we*  have  read  from  scores 
of  his  predecessors.  His  instrument  is  his  pen- 
cil. And  with  this  be  speaks  with  his  own*  pe- 
culiar power ; always  making  a few  brie^  nervous 
lines  tell  a wonderful  story. 

Mr.  Holland  is  a genuine  poet*  More  per- 
haps than  any  other  American  writer  he  grapples 
with  the  deepest  problems  of  our  interior  life. 
The  secret  battles  of  the  soul  he  depicts  always 
graphically.  He  is  sometimes  morbid,  but  he  is 
rarely,  if  ever,  w eak.  Whether  it  is  desirable  to 
tell  the  story  of  such  a life  as  he  has  undertaken 
to  describe  in  Kathrina  we  seriously  doubt  But 
no  one  can  doubt  that  it  is  powerfully  done.  Such 
a poet  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  illustrate.  He 
is,  in  truth,  a metaphysician,  and  metaphysics 
defy  the  pencil.  Yet  "real  genius  characterizes 
many  of  the  designs.*  In  some  of  them  there  is 
a weird  and  positively  ghostly  power,  as  in  that 
of  the  haunted  husband ; in  others  quiet  beauty 
of  rare  quality,  as  in  the  children  at  play,  or  the 
mother  and  her  son.  Mr.  Griswtold’s  sketches 
of  the  scenery  of  the  Connecticut  are  as  true  as 
they  are  beautiful ; and  the  little  symbolical  de- 
signs of  the  head  and  tail  pieces  are  exquisite 
both  in  conception  and  execution. 


Is  nature  nothing  more  than  a vast  philosoph- 
ical apparatus  invented  and  constructed  for  the 
special  benefit  of  the  savant?  Can  we  do  no- 
thing better  with  our  mother  than  lay  her  lifeless 
form  on  the  dissecting-table  and  study  her  anat- 
omy ? Does  he  know  all  the  lessons  the  flower 
has  to  teacli  him  who  has  picked  it  to  pieces  and 
given  to  its  every  part  its  horrid  Greek  or  Latin 
name?  Has  he  learned  all  the  birds  can  teach 
him  w?ho  has  studied  their  origin  and  is  able  to 
classify  them  according  to  their  species?  Ah 
no ! Nature  is  more  than  natural  history.  She 
possesses  a heart  which  defies  analysis.  She 
must  be  studied,  not  ahvays  with  cold  and  crit- 
ical eyes  and  the  cruel  scalpel,  but  with  warm, 
loving,  appreciative  hearts.  A friend  of  ours, 
city  bound,  has  made  acquaintance  with  a dove. 
What  was  his  letter  of  introduction  no  one  knows. 
But  he  comes  very  regularly  to  the  chamber-win- 
dow, knocks  respectfully  for  admission,  and,  if 
there  be  no  company,  hops  boldly  in  ; or,  if  there 
be,  watches  them  somewhat  narrowly  before  fur- 
ther venturing.  This  friend  has  learned  more  of 
the  domestic  pigeon  by  this  familiar  acquaintance 
than  Darwin  could  tell  him  ; as  one  learns  more 
of  father  and  mother  in  the  home-circle  thdn  in 
any  erudite  work  on  moral  philosophy.  It  is  in  thi9 
spirit  Mons.  MiCHELETt  writes  of  the  Bird  : “ to 
reveal  the  bird  as  a soul,  to  show*  that  it  is  a per- 
son. ” He  loves  the  bird  enthusiastically.  And  he 
writes  to  impart  his  enthusiasm  to  others?  The 
artist  has  entered  with  full  spirit  into  the  thought 
and  feeling  of  liis  author.  To  both,  this  book 
must  have  been  a labor  of  love.  Two  hundred 
and  ten  illustrations ; nearly  all  portraits  of  birds ; 
yet  no  sameness.  Like  a symphony  of  an  old 

• Kathriuo—  Her  Life  and  Mine ; In  a Poem-  By 
J.  G.  Holland.  With  Illustrations.  New  York: 
Chari eB  Scribner  and  Co.  1869. 

t The  Bird.  By  Jules  Miohelkt.  With  Hlustra- 
tions.  London : T.  Nelson  and  Sons. 
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master,  that  repeats  iu  endless  variety  of  form 
the  same  substantial  theme,  through  unending 
variations  the  same  portraiture  is  presented. 
Birds  on  the  nest,  birds  on  the  wing,  birds  in  the 
water,  birds  breasting  the  dark  storm,  birds  rest- 
ing quietly  in  poise  in  summer  Air,  birds  filling 
the  grove  with  their  melodies,  big  birds,  little 
birds,  birds  of  prey  and  birds  of  songj  birds  of 
day  and  birds  of  night,  birds  northern  and  birds 
tropical ; birds  in  every  conceivable  circumstance ; 
, birds  on  almost  every  page,  and  birds  finally  es- 
caping from  the  book  and  lighted  on  the  cover ; 
all  portrayed  with  the  airiness  of  touch  and  the 
exquisiteness  of  engraving  which  belong  only  to 
die  best  French  school. 


Lf  Wood-side  and  Seaside?  are  collected  some 
old  friends,  both  in  poetry  and  picture,  and  in- 
troduced with  them  some  new  faces.  The  book 
is  a quarto  of  a hundred  pages,  containing  a well- 
assorted  selection  of  familiar  poems  from  familiar 
authors  on  nature.  The  illustrations,  most  of 
them  borrowed  from  English  artists,  are  beauti- 
ful of  their  kind,  being  altogether  portraits  of 
wood  and  water  scenes.  As  in  all  such  collec- 
tions, there  are  some  good  and  some  not  so  good, 
but  there  are  none  mediocre,  and  many  very  fine; 
and  the  volume,  which  is  admirably  printed  on 
tinted  paper,  w ill  make  a popular  book  of  poetry, 
not  only  for  this  but  for  future  seasons.  Intermix- 
ed with  English  designs  are  some  very  fine  origin- 
al drawings  by  Hows,  so  well  known  as  the  illus- 
trator of  the  “ Forest  Hymn,”  and  other  books. 


Among  the  gift  books  which  lie  upon  our  t*- 
ble  are  some  advance-sheets  from  Lyman  Ab- 
bott’s forthcoming  Life  of  Christ , from  the 
press  of  the  Harpers.  Of  the  hook  w'e  shall 
speak  hereafter,  but  we  have  already  seen  enough 
to  warrant  the  assertion  that  it  will  take  honor- 
able rank  among  the  illustrated  w'orks  of  the 
year.  The  designs  are  mainly  selected  from  for- 
eign sources.  Among  them  we  recognize  half 
a dozen  of  Dore’s  best  designs.  Many  of  the 
pictures  are  admirable.  Delaroche’s  Going  to 
Calvary,  the  Two  Marys  at  the  Tomb,  and  the 
Mount  Sinai,  are  admirable  specimens  of  wood- 
engraving,  and  the  two  former  are  pictures  of  un- 
usual power.  1 

Three  hundred  years  have  pasted  away  since 
the  death  of  Albert  DuRER.t  His  home  in 
Nuremberg  is  still  preserved  with  religious  care, 
and  a monument  to  his  memory  is  among  the 
objects  of  interest  which  are  shown  to  the  travel- 
er there.  A better  monument  to  his  name  is 
the  singular  folio  which  Mr.  W.  C.  Prime  has  in- 
troduced to  the  American  public.  By  a photo- 
graphic process  the  original  designs  are  trans- 
ferred to  wood.  By  careful  engravers  every  line 
is  followed,  even  such  as  indicate  defects  in  the 
original  plates — and  the  reader  has  thus  before 
him  an  exact  duplicate  of  Durer’s  original  de- 
signs, line  for  line.  The  Little  Passion  consists 
of  thirty-seven  designs  of  incidents  from  the  life 
of  Christ,  mainly  from  the  last  days.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  share  Mr.  Prime's  enthusiasm  for 


* Wood-side  and  Sea-side.  Illustrated  by  Pen  and 
PendL  New  York:  D.  Appleton  an£  Co.  1869. 

t The  Little  Passion  of  Albert  Dnrer.  Reproduced 
in  Fae-simile.  Edited  by  W.  C.  Pbimk.  New  York: 
J.  M.  Bouton. 


his  master  in  prder  to  commend  very  heartily 
this  republication  of'  his  works ; nor  need  we 
agree  that  Albert  Durer  carried  the  art  of  en- 
graving to  “a  perfection  never  since  surpassed,” 
in  order  to  do  full  honor  to  his  unquestioned 
genius.  He  is,  indeed,  the  father  of  designs  on 
wood.  He  sustains  to  that  art  the  same  rela- 
tion that  Gutenberg  and  Faust  do  to  printing, 
or  Stephenson  to  the  steam-carriage.  We  hon- 
or these  pioneers.  We  recognize  their  genius. 
But  we  are  not  so  indifferent  to  the  improve- 
ments of  later  hands  and  minds  as  to  desire  to 
obliterate  from  civilization  all  that  the  world  has 
learned  since.  Tried  by  modern  standards  the 
engravings  of  Durer  are  often  fantastic  in  design 
and  false  in  anatomy,  and  always  coarse  in  exe- 
cution. We  neither  desire  to  ride  in  Stephen- 
son’s carriages,  to  supplant  modem  literature 
with  the  unwieldy  folios  of  Faust,  nor  to  exalt  the 
first  pencilings  of  a rude  and  childish  age  above 
those  of  a developed  art.  And  we  w elcome  the 
“Little  Passion”  less  as  a positive  contribution 
to  art  than  as  a most  valuable  contribution  to  its 
history,  a most  worthy  memorial  of  a true  gen- 
ius, and  a striking  witness  to  the  truth*  that  in 
art,  as  in  every  thing  else,  the  Golden  Age  is  in 
the  future,  not  in  the  past 

Of  the  volumes  that  are  now  before  ns  these 
will  be  likely  to  take  a leading  position,  though 
there  are  others  that  are,  perhaps,  no  less  beau- 
tiful. Ticknor  and  Fields  give  us  an  exquisitely 
illustrated  edition  of  Tennyson’s  Locksley  Hall 
— a gem  in  its  w ay  that  any  lover  of  Tennyson 
will  warmly  welcome;  and  a revised  edition  of 
the  Poetry  of  Compliment  and  Courtship , with 
steel  plates  by  the  National  Bank-Note  Compa- 
ny. Bank-notes  can  not  be  engraved  in  haste, 
and  the  effect  of  long  years  of  painstaking  work 
is  plainly  visible  in  this  very  fine,  almost  micro- 
scopic, work.  The  Appletons  announce  The 
Poet  and  the  Painter , and  The  Schiller  Gallery . 

MINISTERIAL  PRESENTK 

In  making  up  your  book  parcels  for  Christ- 
mas do  not  forget  your  pastor.  Seed  thus  sown 
on  the  waters  will  return  unto  you  in  fresh 
thoughts  on  the  Sabbath,  not  after  many  days. 
Without  attempting  to  give  a list  for  your  selec- 
tion, we  modestly  suggest  that  you  do  not  give 
him  a Bible.  The  book  is,  indeed,  immeasura- 
bly valuable,  but  there  is  alwfayq  a strong  pre- 
sumption that  a minister  1ms  access  to  one  or 
more  copies.  Lange’s  Commentaries  will  not 
come  amiss ; nor  M'Clintock  and  Strong’s 
Dictionary , if  you  insure  payment  for  the  re- 
maining volumes;  nor  — for  a smaller  gift — 
IlEitaY  Ward  Beecher’s  Sermons;  nor  Stud- 
ies in  the  Gospels  and  Studies  iti  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, by  George  M.  Jones;  nor  Smith’s  Old 
Testament  History  and  New  Testament  Histo- 
ry ; nor,  for  that  matter,  any  of  the  books  we 
have  already  mentioned  above.  For,  in  truth, 
the  ministerial  mind — we  trust  the  profession 
w ill  excuse  us — tends  too  much  to  professional 
literature;  and  w’e  are  by  no  means  sure  that 
you  will  not  do  better  to  leave  your  pastor  to 
select  his  owm  tods,  and  give  him  something 
quite  distinct  from  hi*  usual  course  of  studies  ; 
or,  best  of  all,  give  him  at  the  book-store  credit 
for  fifty  or  a hundred  dollars,  and  let  him  do  his 
own  selecting. 
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CHILDREN’S  BOOKS. 

It  is  a pity  we  had  not  borrowed  our  celebra- 
tion of  Christmas  from  Germany.  Who  knows 
or  cares  for  Santa  Claus  or  his  day,  except  as  he 
is  mysteriously,  dnd  no  one  knows  why,  associ- 
ated with  our  Christmas  celebration  ? But  it  is 
a beautiful  imagination,  that  of  the  Germans, 
that  every  year  the  Christ-child  returns  to  earth 
again  laden  with  presents  for  his  little  brothers 
and  sisters  after  the  flesh.  This  year  he  brings 
his  arms  full  of  beautiful  books,  bewildering  in 
variety;  in  prose  and  poetry ; pictorial  and  plain; 
real  and  romantic ; useful  and  imaginative ; from 
the  midst  of  which  accumulated  treasures  we  can 
barely  select  a few  samples  and  types  for  fathers 
and  mothers,  uncles  and  aunts,  studying  the 
wants  of  their  little  ones. 

Sheldon  and  Co.  announce,  besides  a quantity 
of  story-books,  Pictures  and  Stories  of  Animals 
for  the  Little  Ones  at  Home , in  six  volumes, 
by  Mrs.  Sanborn  Taney.  A sample  page  gives 
promise  of  admirable  illustration,  and  if  the  prom- 
ise is  fulfilled  these  volumes  will  be  just  the  thing 
to  set  your  boy  hunting  insects  or  gathering  a 
collection  of  sea- shells.  The  collection  may  not 
be  of  the  highest  scientific  value,  but  the  collect- 
ing will  be.  Ticknor  and  Fields — it  will  take 
some  time  for  the  public  to  learn  the  new  name, 
Fields,  Osgood,  and  Co. — offer  some  story-books, 
of  which  the  most  notable  are  Cast  Away  in  the 
Cold , in  which  Captain  Hardy  (Dr.  Isaac  I. 
Hayes)  takes  his  young  crew  through  a series 
of  exciting  adventures  in  the  Arctic  regions, 
from  which  they  can  hardly  return  without 
learning,  before  they  arc  aware  of  it,  more  of 
Greenland  and  the  Northern  Sea  than  they  will 
be  apt  ever  to  acquire  from  their  school  geog- 
raphies ; and  the  Floiter  and  the  Star , in  which 
Mr.  Linton,  the  famous  engraver,  wields  both 
pen  and  pencil  in  weaving  a charming  little  story 
for  the  little  folks.  Appletoiis  Juvenile  Annual, 
composed  of  short  stories  and  shorter  poems, 
serious  and  comic,  and  ornamented  with  illus- 
trations of  an  average  merit,  will  prove  a very 
acceptable  gift,  especially  to  those  children  who, 
not  overfond  of  reading,  are  afraid  to  undertake 
at  once  a full  volume.  The  same  may  be  said 
for  the  bound  volume  of  Our  Young  Folks,  to 
which  our  own  particular  young  folks  have  taken 
with  great  zest,  and  w hich  serves  an  excellent 
purpose  as  a jpvenile  annual.  Some  of  the  il- 
lustrations are  truly  admirable.  J.  P.  Skelly 
and  Co.  issue  three  or- four  “Juveniles,”  “with 
a moral,”  in  which  the  writers  seem  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  blending  excellent  moral  instruction 
with  pleasant  and  attractive  stories.  # 

TRAVELa 

Paul  Du  Chaillu,  who  has  already  intro- 
duced himself  to  the  children  in  the  Gorilla 
Country , renews  his  acquaintance  with  them  in 
Wild  Life  under  the  Equator .*  It  is  written 
for  children.  It  is  quite  as  readable  for  their 
parents.  There  is  a charming  naivetd  in  the 
style ; and  we  can  almost  fancy  we  hear  the  au- 
thor s broken  English,  as  we  have  often  heard  it, 
as  he  tells  these  stories  with  sparkling  eye  and 


* Wild  Life  under  the  Equator.  Narrated  for  Young 
People  by  Paul  Du  Chaillu.  With  numerous  En- 
gravings. New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 


French  enthusiasm  to  a gathered  group  of 
friends.  It  is  a book  of  Wild  ajid  romantic  ad- 
venture, that  makes  a boy’s  pulse  beat  quicker, 
and  bis  eye  kindle,  and  the  blood  mount  to  his 
head  as  he  reads ; a book  to  inspire  all  the  reso- 
lute purpose  and  true  courage  of  the  young  heart ; 
a book  that  takes  him,  too,  through  an  almost  un- 
known wild,  from  which  he  can  hardly  fail  to 
return  with  a new  appreciation  of  the  comforts 
of  his  jo wn  home ; a book  quite  as  interesting 
and  more  valuable  than  any  fairy  story. 

South  and  Central  America  has  always 
been  a terra  incognita  to  the  American  public. 
Wfe  have  known  less  of  our  near  neighbor  than 
of  more  distant  ones,  and  have  dane  less  to  make 
her  acquaintance  than  has  England,  France,  or 
Germany.  Even  Russia — snow  and  ice  bound 
Russia — has  done  as  much,  if.  not  more,  to  ex- 
plore the  tropical  forests  of  her  cis-Atlantic  friend 
than  has  her  North  American  companion,  mated 
to  her  not  more  by  geographical  than  by  political 
considerations.  Of  this  country,  whose  mount- 
ains are  the  grandest,  whose  rivers  the  largest, 
whose  vegetation  the  most  luxuriant,  whose  min- 
eral resources  the  most  boundless,  and  whose 
earthquakes  are  the  most  tremendous  of  perhaps 
any  continent,  the  people  at  large  know  scarcely 
any  thing  more  in  the  nineteenth  century  than 
they  did  in  the  sixteenth.  But  now  at  length 
public  attention  is  tardily  turning  to  this  land, 
at  once  the  richest  and  the  most  poverty-stricken 
in  the  world.  Agassiz  has  laid  it  under  contri- 
bution, and  has  compelled  it  to  witness  for  sci- 
ence. Church  has  carried  thousands  of  admiring 
Americans  to  the  very  heart  of  the  Andes,  and 
introduced  them  to  the  most  magnificent  mount- 
ain and  valley  scenery  in  the  world.  Thanks  to 
the  labors  of  Rev.  Mr.  Fletcher,  Brazil  is  being 
brought  into  commercial  relations  with  its  natu- 
ral ally  the  United  States.  And  an  American 
company  is  now  in  process  of  organization,  to 
which  has  already  been  secured  the  sole  right  of 
steamboat  navigation  in  the  Madeira  River  and 
its  tributaries ; a right  w'hich  may  open  to  the 
world  the  now  inaccessible  wealth  of  Bolivia. 

Harpers  by  their  republication  of  Helps ’s  His- 
tory of  the  Spanish  Conquest , Hurd  and  Hough* 
ton  in  their  translation  of  Sarmiento’s  Life  ta 
the  Argentine  Republic , Scribner  by  his  new  edi- 
tion for  an  American  market  of  Don  Ramon 
Paez’s  Travels  and  Adventures  in  South  and 
Central  America , and  Lee  and  Shepard  by  their 
publication  of  Bishop’s  Journal  of  his  Thousand 
Miles  Walk  across  South  America , are  bringing 
this  unknowm  land'  before  the  American  public. 
Of  these  books  of  travel  we  have  read  with  pecul- 
iar interest  that  of  Nathaniel  H.  Bishop.  A lad 
of  seventeen  years  of  age,  ah  enthusiast  in  Nat- 
ural Science,  he  starts  from  Boston  to  pursue 
his  investigations  in  South  America,  his  entire 
capital  being  forty-five  dollars ; lands  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  pushes  his  way  across  the  plains,  winters 
at  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  crosses  this  back-bone 
of  the  continent,  reships  from  Valparaiso,  and 
returns  to  the  place  of  his  departure  five  dollars 
richer  than  when  he  set  out.  All  this  he  accom- 
plished with  no  other  friends  than  he  secured 
upon  the  wray,  and  no  previous  acquaintance  with 
the  country  or  its  language.  The  story  of  such  a 
jaunt  can  scarcely  foil  to  be  interesting  and  in- 
structive ; and  it  is  simply  and  graphically  told. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  30th  of  November. 

The  issue  of  the  Presidential  election  held 
on  the  3d  was  so  clearly  indicated  by  the  State 
elections  of  the  few  previous  weeks  that,  however 
much  doubt  there  might  be  in  regard  to  a few 
States,  there  was  nqne  as  to  the  general  result. 
It  was  tacitly  assumed  that  General  Grant,  for 
President,  would  have  a very  large  electoral  ma- 
jority, and  a veiy  considerable  popular  majority, 
o?er  Mr.  Seymour.  The  efforts  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  were  accordingly  mainly  directed  to 
gaining  what  could  be  done  in  regard  to  local 
candidates,  and -especially  in  members  of  the 
Forty-first  Congress,  which  will  assemble  on  the 
4th  of  March,  1 869. 

Mississippi,  Texas,  and  Virginia  having  failed 
to  comply  with  the  conditions  prescribed  by  law, 
only  34  States  toqk  part  in  the  election.  Of  these 
26  States,  casting  209  electoral  votes,  went  for 
General  Grant ; and  8 States,  casting  85  electoral 
votes,  for  Mr.  Seymour.  The  entire  electoral  vote 
being  294,  148  constitutes  a majority.  The  Re- 
publican party  thus  carried  nearly  three-quarters 
of  the  States  and  of  the  electoral  vote.  The  pop- 
ular majority  of  this  party  was,  however,  much 
less.  The  definite  result  has  been  officially  an- 
nounced in  only  a little  more  than  half  of  the 
States.  Putting  together  the  official  count  as 
far  as  declared,  and  the  most  reliable  estimates 
from  the  other  States,  it  appears  that  the  entire 
vote  cast  was  about  4,000,000,  and  the  excess 
of  the  majorities  of  the  Republican  candidates 
over  those  of  the  Democratic  party  was  about 
300,000,  or  not  far  from  seven  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  vote.  Before  this  Record  will  be  read  the 
precise  figures  will  have  been  officially  announced. 
We  therefore  postpone  to  the  next  Number  a table 
showing  the  vote  at  this  election.  The  following 
is  a list  of  the  States  voting,  and  the  number  of 
electoral  ^otes  cast  by  each : 

For  Grant  and  Colfax.— Arkansas,  5;  California,  6; 
Connecticut,  6 ; Florida,  3 ; Illinois,  16 ; Indiana,  13 ; 
Iowa,  8;  Kansas,  3;  Maine,  7;  Massachusetts,  12; 
Michigan,  8 ; Minnesota,  4 ; Missouri,  11 ; Nebraska, 
3;  Nevada,  3 ; New  Hampshire.  5 ; -North  Carolina,  9 ; 
Ohio,  21 ; Oregon,  3 ; Pennsylvania,  26 ; Rhode  Isl- 
and, 4 ; South  Carolina.  6 ; Tennessee,  10 ; Vermont, 
5 ; West  Virginia,  5 ; Wisconsin,  8.— In  all,  26  States, 
having  209  electoral  votes. 

For  Seymour  and  Blair.— Alabama,  8;  Delaware,  3 ; 
Oeotyia,  9;  Kentucky,  11;  Louisiana,  7;  Maryland, 
7;  New  Jersey,  7 ; New  York,  33.— In  all,  8 States, 
having  85  electoral  votes. 

• 

It  will  be  seen  that,  with  the  exception  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  all  of  the  States  formerly 
designated  as  “ Free,”  in  distinction  from  those 
* known  as  “Slave,”  voted  for  Grant.  To  these 
should  be  added  Missouri,  which,  though  nom- 
inally a “ Slave”  State,  had  practically  become 
“Free,”  together  with  Arkansas,  Florida,  North 
Carolina,  and  Sonth  Carolina,  where,  owing  to 
the  exclusion  from  the  polls  of  the  whites  who 
had  voluntarily  aided  in  the  rebellion,  the  .col- 
ored vote  was  largely  in  the  preponderance. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  had  the  votes  of 
Texas  and  Virgiuia  been  allowed  to  be  given  they 
woold  have  been  cast  for  Seymour,  adding  about 
23  to  his  electoral  vote.  In  respect  to  Missis- 


sippi there  is  some  room  for  donbt.  That  State 
was  excluded  on  the  ground  that  a majority  of 
the  registered  voters  failed  to  vote  upon  the 
question  of  calling  a convention  to  ratify  the  Re- 
construction Acts  of  Congress.  But  it  is  now 
affirmed  that  a majority  of  the  lawfully  regis- 
tered electors  did  vote  on  this  question,  and  that 
the  action  of  Congress  was  sustained  by  them. 

But  as  no  election  for  President  was  held  in  this 
State,  this  will  not  affect  the  result.  The  elec- 
tion for  Tnembers  of  the  next  Congress  is  yet  to 
be  held  in  several  States.  Thus  far  the  Demo- 
crats have  gained  largely  in  members  of  the 
House ; their  net  increase  will  be  about  30.  The 
next  House  will  consist  of  226  members,  of 
whom  probably  140  may  be  set  down  as  Repub- 
licans, and  76  Democrats,  so  that  the  dominant 
party  will  lack  considerably  of  a two- thirds  ma- 
jority. The  Senate  will  remain  nearly  as  at 
present,  the  Democrats,  however,  gaining  one  or 
two  members. 

. In  Neto  York  it  was  evident  that  the  canvass 
would  be  very  close.  It  was  taken  for  granted 
that  in  the  cities,  and  especially  in  New  York 
and  Brooklyn,  the  Democratic  majority  would 
be  large,  while  in  the  country  the  Republicans 
would  have  a decided  preponderance.  It  came 
to  be  assumed  that  the  issue  would  be  determined 
by  the  votes  of  persons  to  be  naturalized  before 
this  election,  it  being  acknowledged  that  an  im- 
mense majority  of  these  new  voters  w-ould  cast 
their  ballots  in  favor  of  the  Democratic  candi- 
dates. There  were  several  circumstances  which 
rendered  the  number  of  naturalizations  at  this 
period  large  beyond  precedent.  During  the  four 
years’  war  many  foreigners  refrained  from  “de- 
claring their  intentions,”  in  order  to  escape  the 
liability  of  being  drafted.  Many  thousands  of 
these  had  declared  their  intentions  toward  the 
close  of  the  war,  and  were  now  entitled  to  natu- 
ralization. The  result  was  that,  within  the  few 
weeks  immediately  preceding  the  election,  there 
were  40,000  persons  naturalized  in  New  York 
and  Brooklyn.  That  great  frauds  were  com- 
mitted is  beyond  question;  but  it  is  hardly 
probable  that  these  were  in  number  sufficient  to 
have  changed  the  result.  In  the  cities  of  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  the  majorities  for  Mr.  Sey- 
mour were  nearly  75,000  ill  a vote  of  about 
160,000.  In  the  remainder  of  the  State  the  ag- 
gregate majorities  for  General  Grant  were  about 
65, (X) 0.  The  general  issue  was  that  in  the  State 
there  were  cast  849,751  votes,  of  which  429,857 
were  for  Seymour  and  419,894  for  Grant,  giving 
Mr.  Seymour  a majority  of  9963.  In  round 
numbers,  out  of  850,000  votes  the  Democratic 
majority  was  10,000,  only  a little  more  than  one 
per  cent,  of  the  whole. — In  this  State  a Govern- 
or, Representatives  in  Congress,  and  Members 
of  the  State  Assembly  were  chosen.  For  Gov- 
ernor there  were  local  considerations  which  af- 
fected the  issue.  Mr.  Hoffman,  the  Democratic 
candidate,  was  knowm  to  be  strongly  opposed  to 
the  present  Excise  law,  and  many  Republicans 
voted  for  him  on  this  account  in  opposition  to 
Mr.  Griswold,  his  competitor.  In  New  York 
city  and  Brooklyn  Mr.  Hofftnan  ran  quite  15,000 
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ahead  of  Mr.  Seymour.  In  the  whole  State  his 
majority  amounted  to  28,000. — The  Democratic 
party  lmd  thus,  upon  national  questions,  a ma- 
jority of  10,000;  but  this  was  comprised  in 
comparatively  few  districts,  while  the  Republican 
majorities  were  more  widely  diffused.  The  one 
party  had  large  majorities  in  comparatively  few 
districts ; the  other  party  had  smaller  majorities, 
but  in  more  districts.  From  this  it  resulted  that 
of  the  thirty^one  representatives  in  Congress  the 
Republicans  will  probably  have  nineteen.  This 
party  also  have  a majority  in  both  branches  of 
the  State  Legislature,  which  will  insure  to  them 
a United  States  Senator,  to  take  the  place  of'Mr. 
Morgan,  w'hose  terra  is  about  to  expire. 

Pennsylvania  was  also  considered  a somewhat 
doubtful  State.  Both  parties  averred  that  the 
October  election,  in  which  there  was  declared  a 
Republican  majority  of  less  than  10,000,  was  no 
criterion  of  the  result  in  November.  The  Demo- 
crats affirmed  that  at  least  15,000  Republican 
votes  were  fraudulently  imported  from  New  York 
and  elsewhere,  and  that  but  for  these  the  State 
would  have  gone  Democratic  theh,  and  w ould  in 
November  go  that  way.  The  Republicans  de- 
clared that  just  about  as  many  similar  fraudulent 
votes  were  cast  on  the  Democratic  side ; that  this 
could  not  be  repeated  in  November,  and  tliat  in 
consequence  the  Republican  majority  would  be 
more  than  doubled.  The  State  gave  Grant  a 
majority  of  29,000. 

Connecticut  and  New  Jersey  were  also  con- 
sidered as  doubtful  States.  The  farmer  went 
Republican,  the  latter  Democratic,  by  small  ma- 
jorities. California , Nevada , and  Oregon  were 
likewise  claimed  by  both  parties.  Thp  small  ma- 
jorities which  these  States  gave  to  Grant  show 
that  these  conflicting  claims  were  not  without 
reason. 

With  the  foregoing  exceptions  there  was  no 
reasonable  room  to  doubt  as  to  the  votes  of  any 
except  the  Southern  States.  That  all  New  En- 
gland and  the  great  States  of  the  West  and 
Northwest  would  go  for  Grant  was  sure.  In 
Tennessee  so  man/ Democrats  were  disfranchised 
for  voluntary  complicity  in  the  rebellion,  that 
there  could  be  no  question  that  the  vote  of  the 
State  weuld  be  Republican.  There  was  just  as 
little  doubt  that  the  Border  States,  Maryland , 
Kentticky , and  Delaware  would  go  Democratic, 
although  probably  the  majorities  were  larger  than 
were  expected  by  either  party. 

In  the  strictly  Southern  States  there  wafc  really 
room  for  doubt.  \ great  part  of  the  whites, 
whose  votes  wrould  have  been  cast  for  Seymour, 
were  excluded  from  the  exercise  of  the  franchise 
because  of  their  inability  to  take  the  oath  that 
they  had  not  voluntarily  aided  the  rebellion.  It 
was  assumed  by  the  Republicans  that  the  colored 
voters  would  go  for  them  in  a mass,  and  thus 
give  them  an  overwhelming  majority  in  each  of 
the  Southern  States.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
was  held  that  the  whites,  holding  as  they  did  the 
whole  of  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and  from 
their  long  association  with  the  blacks,  would  be 
able  to  control  enough  of  the  colored  vote  to  se- 
cure a Democratic  majority  in  most  of  the  South- 
ern States.  The  Republicans  carried  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Florida,  and  Arkansas  by  ma- 
jorities much  smaller  than  they  had  expected. 
The  Democrats  carried  Georgia  and  Louisiana 
by  majorities  unexpectedly  large. 


The  initial  blow  in  the  Southern  political  cam- 
paign was  struck  in  Georgia,  when  the  Legisla- 
ture decided  that  tnen  of  color,  however  eligible 
they  might  have  been  declared  as  voters,  were 
yet  ineligible  to  hold  office,  and  therefore  ousted 
from  their  seats  all  colored  men  who  had  been 
elected  as  members.  This  strpng  measure,  fol- 
lowed as  it  was  by  armed  opposition  tq  political 
meetings  of  colored  men,  convinced  these  that 
they  were  not  able  to  cope  with  the  whites,  bet- 
ter armed  and  more  expert  iu  the  use  of  weapons. 
So  it  came  to  pass  that  only  a small  part  of  the 
colored  vote,  upon  which  the  Republicans  had 
relied,  was  cast,  and  the  State  of  Georgia  gave 
to  Mr.  Seymour  a majority  of  more  than  40,000. 

In  Louisiana  the  case  was  still  more  notable. 
Every  thing  there  seemed  to  promise  a large  Re- 
publican majority.  We  have  heretofore  given  in 
brief  accounts  of  the  political  conflicts  in  and 
about  New  Orleans.  As  a general  result,  the 
blacks  came  offlthe  worse.  What  followed,  im- 
mediately preceding  the  election,  is  set  forth  by 
General  Rousseau,  Commander  of  the  Depart- 
ment, in  his  official  report  to  General  Grant. 
General  Rousseau  says  that  upfln  assuming  the 
command  of  this  Department  he  had  to  encounter  * 
grave  difficulties.  The  Presidential  campaign 
had  resolved  itself  into  a contest  of  races  rath- 
er than  of  political  parties.  The  majority  of 
the  whites  were  on  one  side ; the  majority  of  the 
colored  population  on  the  other.  Both  formed 
themselves  into  clubs  of  a semi-military  charac- 
ter; the  colored  clubs  habitually  drilled;  the 
white  clubs  did  not*  because  with  a majority  of 
them  drill  was  unnecessary.  There  was,  more- 
over, a police  imbroglio  in  Newr  Orleans..  The 
control  of  the  police  Jiad  been  taken  from  the 
hands  of  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  and  given 
to  a Board  of  Six,  of  whom  three  were  white  and 
three  colored.  The  police  force  appointed  by 
this  Board  numbered  373,  of  whom  243  were 
negroes  and  130  whites,  all,  with  some  excep- 
tions, of  wholly  unworthy  material.  The  great 
body  of  the  community  refused  to  recognize  the 
authority  of  the  force  thus  composed.  The  au- 
thority of  the  Board  was  disputed,  the  Mayor 
and  Corporation  insisting  upon  their  right  to  ap- 
point the  police.  Finally,  at  the  suggestion  of 
General  Rousseau,  the  question  wras  left  to  the 
courts,  and  in  the  mean  while  it  was  agreed  that 
General  Steedman  should  act  as  Chief  of  Police. 
The  real  force  to  be  relied  upon  to  keep  the  peace 
in  and  about  New  Orleans  consisted  of  the  mili- 
tary of  the  United  States.  When  General  Rous- 
seau took  the  command  of  the  Department  these 
numbered  463  men ; subsequently  a small  rein- 
forcement came  from  Mississippi.  With  these 
General  Rousseau  had  but  550  men  available  for 
service  to  keep  peace  in  the  city.  About  this 
time,  in  the  last  days  of  October,  Ronsseau 
consulted  with  the  Republican  leaders,  and  the 
general  opinion,  as  stated  by  him,  was  that  “ if 
the  excitement  continued  up  to  the  day  of  the 
election  there  w’ould  be  fierce  fighting  at  the  polls 
and  a general  row  all  over  the  city.”  So  it  was 
agreed  upon  all  hands  that  “ the  better  course 
would  be  to  advise  the  colored  people  not  to 
vote.”  This  advice  was  concurred  in,  and 
hence,  as  stated  by  General  Rousseau,  was 
“the  small  Republican  vote  cast  in  New  Or- 
leans  and  in  many  parishes  of  the  State. 
This,”  says  General  Rousseau,  “waa.  a matter 
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oyer  which  I could  qrarci6e  no  possible  control. 
The  leaden  of  the  R^mblican  party  having  ad- 
vised the  negroes  to.  stay  away  from  the  polls, 
they  staid  away.”  The  result  was  a peaceable 
election.  In  Nov  Orleans  and  the  flhrishes  close- 
ly adjacent  the  vote  for  Seymour  was  more  than 
20,000,  while  that  for  Grant  was  merely  nomin- 
al, a few  scores  at  most.  In  the  whole  State 
Seymours  majority  amounted  to  about  40,000. 
General  Rousseau  takes  occasion  to  speak  strong- 
ly in  favor  of  the  people  of  New  Orleans.  “ The 
great  majority  are,”  he 'Bays,  “ law-abiding  and 
entirely  friendly  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States/’  This  friendly  feeling  is  “ evinced  in 
many  ways ; in  none  more  marked  than  in  the 
respect  shown  to  the  military  on  all  occasions.” 
The  “Democratic  clubs  of  the  city,”  says  Gen- 
eral Rousseau,  “numbering,  it  is  said,  over  16,- 
000  voters,  formally  tendered  to  me  their  serv- 
ices in  aid  of  the  militaiy  to  preserve  the  peace.” 


REPORTS  FROM  MILITARY  DEPARTMENTS. 

From  the  Department  of  the  Cumberland  Gen- 
eral Thomas  reports  that  the  necessity  for  the 
presence  of  the  military  yet  continues  as  the  state 
of  society  has  not  improved,  and  in  some  parts  is 
much  worse.  A full  account  of  the  “ Ku-KIux 
Klan”  is  given.  “Very  great  difficulty  exists 
• throughout  the  Department  in  obtaining  justice 
for  Union  men  even  in  the  United  States  courts.” 
General  Thomas  asserts  that — 


It  is  mortifying  to  acknowledge  that  the  State  and 
local  laws  and  the  more  powerful  force  of  public  opin- 
ion do  not  protect  the  citizens  of  the  Department  from 
violence,  in  fact,  crime  is  committed  because  public 
opinion  favors  it.  A criminal  who  is  popular  with  the 
mob  can  set  the  law  at  defirihee ; but  if  a man  is  only 
suspected  of  crime,  who  is  inimical  to  the  commu- 
nity, he  is  likely  to  be  hung  to  the  nearest  tree«or  shot 
down  at  his  own  door In  Tennessee,  where  a ma- 

jority of  late  rebels  are  disfranchised,  they  and  sym- 
pathizers with  them  have  a hatred  for  State  authori- 
ties which  is  unconcealed  and  aggressive.  In  localities 
where  the  disfranchised  element  Is  strong  a spirit  of 
persecution  toward  those  in  sympathy  with  the  au- 
thorities— those  who  recognize  the  political  rights  gf 
the  enfranchised  negroes  rind  the  negroes  themselves 
—especially  shows  Itself  in  utter  contempt  of  the  law, 
and  violence  is  openly  talked  of.  The  editorial  arti- 
cles of  the  public  press  are  such  as  to  create  the  most 
intense  hatred  in  the  breasts  of  ex-rebels  and  their 
sympathizers.  The  effect  of  thiB  is  to  cause  disturb- 
ance throughout  the  State,  by  Inciting  the  ruffianly 
portion  of  this  class  of  citizens  to  murder  and  maltreat 
white  Unionists  and  colored  people  In  localities  where 
no  United  States  troops  are  Btatloned.  The  local  au- 
thorities have  not  the  will,  and  more  often  have  not 
the  power,  to  suppress  or  prevent  these  disturbances. 
In  Kentucky  disfranchisement  can  not  be  alleged  as  a 
reason  for  these  disturbances.  There  the  mass  of  peo- 
ple are  in  sympathy  with  the  State  authorities,  and 
make  no  attempt  to  resist  them.  The  colored  people 
, are  quiet  and  peaceable.  They  have  no  political 
rights^  not  being  enfranchised.  Yet  ruffians  are  per- 
mitted to  tyrannize  over  them  without  fear  of  punish- 
ment. The  testimony  of  negroes  is  refused  in  the 
State  courts,  and  the  United  States  courts  are  difficult 
of  access  to  an  ignorant  people  without  friends  or  in- 
fluence. In  some  districts  some  ex-Union  soldiers  are 
persecuted  by  their  more  numerous  rebel  neighbors 
until  they  are  forced  into  a resistance,  which  some- 
times ends  with  the  loss  of  their  lives,  or  they  Are 
compelled,  in  self-defense,  to  emigrate.  An  appeal  to 
the  courts  affords  hut  little  hope  of  redress,  as  the 
magistrates  and  juries  too  often  decide  in  accordance 
with  their  prejudices  and  without  regard  to  justice. 

The  impoverishment  of  the  South,  resulting  from 

war  and  its  concomitants ; the  emancipation  of  slaves 
and  consequent  loss  of  substance ; the  ambiguity  and 
uncertainty  of  political  rights  and  financial  values, 
as  well  as  personal  rivalries,  have  all  combined  to 
strengthen  the  efforts  of  pernicious  teachers.  The 
evil  done  has  been  great^nnd  it  is  pot  discernible  that 
an  Immediate  improvement  may  be  expected. 


In  the  Military  District  of  Virginia,  General 
Stoneman/eports  the  general  condition  of  affairs 
to  be  favorable.  He  had  pursued  the  general 
policy  inaugurated  by  General  tSchofield,  his  pred- 
ecessor. It  having  been  held  by  some  that  the 
Fourteenth  Article  of  the*  Constitution  vacated 
all  offices  held  by  persons  who  come  within  its 
provisions.  He  says  that  it  is  found 

Impracticable  to  cany  on  the  government  of  the 
State  upon  the  assumption  that  the  thousands  of  of- 
ficers in  the  district,  embracing  State  officers,  judges, 
sheriffs,  commissioners,  commonwealth  attorneys, 
magistrates,  etc.,  not  to  speak  of  the  large  number  of 
town  or  municipal  officers,  su<;h  as  mayors,  council- 
men,  aldermen,  constables,  overseers  or  the  poor  and 
others,  should  suddenly  cease  in  performance  of  their 
functions,  with  no  possibility  of  filling  their  places 
under  the  provisions  of  the  reconstruction  lows.  In 
some  instances  It  has  been  found  absolutely  impossi- 
ble to  find  any  person  upon  whom  an  appointment 
could  be  conferred. 

• He  recommends  the  repeal  of  the  9th  Section 
of  the  law  of  July  19,  1867,  which  prescribes 
that  in  the  States  formerly  in  insurrection,  all 
persons  elected  or  appointed  to  office  shall  be  re- 
quired to  take  the  oath  prescribed  for  officers  of 
the  United  States.  Chief-Justice  Chase,  who  is 
now  holding  court  at  Richmond,  has  decided 
that  this  provision  does  not  apply  to  jurors  ex- 
cept when  specially  directed  by  the  court;  he 
therefore  ordered  that  the  regular  oath  in  use 
before  the  rebellion  should  be  administered  to 
jurors,  upon  the  ground  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  find  a sufficient  number  of  jurors  oth- 
erwise qualified  w’ho  could  take  the  test  oath. 
General  Stoneman  says,  in  conclusion,  that — 

The  affairs  connected  with  the  Bureau  of  Refugees, 
Freednjen,  and  Abandoned  Lands  in  Virginia  nave 
been  managed  with  ability  and  discretion.  The  of- 
ficials have  performed  their  thankless  duties  to  the 
general  satisfaction  of  those  concerned,  and  have 
sought,  as  far  as  iu  their  power,  to  see  that  justice 
was  done  and  the  rights  of  the  negroes  protected. 
In  doing  this,  they  had  on  one  hand  ignorance  and 
on  the  other  prejudice  to  contend  against  and  over- 
come. Instances,  though  rare,  have  been  brought  to 
his  attention  where  violence  has  been  used  toward 
them ; but  those  cases  have  been  confined  to  indi- 
viduals, and  were  not  chargeable  to  communities. 
The  abuses  practiced  toward  negroes  which  have 
been  reported  by  the  Bureau  agents  have,  in  all  in- 
stances, been  investigated  by  military  commission s, 
and  the  civil  authorities  have  been  required  to  see 
that  justice  was  administered.  As  the  law  now 
stands,  and  in  accordance  with  its  requirements, 
many  of  the  functions  of  the  Bureau  will  cease  on 
the  1st  of  January.  In  consideration  of  the  unre- 
constructed condition  of  the  State— with  no  Legisla- 
ture to  make  laws  or  regulations,  or  appropriations 
of  money;  with  an  exhausted  treasury  and  an  apa- 
thetic people— its  further  continuance,  in  some  mod- 
ified form,  became  an  important  matter,  worthy  of 
the  early  attention  of  Congress.  The  officers,  both 
civil  and  military,  have,  in  general,  performed  their 
duties  with  willingness  worthy  of  commendation; 
and  to  this,  together  with  the  respect  for  law  and 
justice  manifested  by  the  people,  white  and  black,  is 
due  the  quiet  and  good  order  that  reign  throughout 
the  Commonwealth. 

General  Meade  reports  at  length  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  Department  of  the  South , embrac- 
ing the  States  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Florida. 
He  details  the  occurrences  which  have  taken 
place  there,  most  of  which  were  noted  at  the 
time  in  this  Record.  In  conclusion,  he  says: 

No  army  in  all  previous  history  was  ever  called  on 
to  discharge  such  delicate  and  responsible  duties,  in- 
volving powers  that  if  abused  might  have  led  to  the 
most  serious  consequences ; and  yet  the  transition 
from  military  to  civil  power  was  so  imperceptible  as 
to  nave  passed  unnoticed,  but  for  the  special  means 
byway  of  proclamation,  orders,  etc.,  to  make  it  pub- 
lic. I do  not  meqp  to  deny  hut  that  there  were  mdi- 
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vidnal  exceptions,  and  that  in  some  cases  bad  Judg- 
ment, political  bias,  or  personal  feelings  mav  have 
influenced  the  course  or  some  individual  officer  or 
soldier.  This  «is  no  more  than  is  to  be  expected 
from  our  nature ; but  1 do  maintain  that,  taking  the 
large  force  extending  over  such  an  extent  of  territory 
ana  vested  with  supreme  power,  instead  of  the  few 
instances  where,  perhaps,  criticism  might  be  appro- 
priate, the  wonder  was — and  it  is  to  be  said  to  the 
credit  of  the  army— that  so  little  abuse  was  made  of 
a power  by  those  who  might  very  readily  be  supposed 
difficult  to  be  restrained  and  controlled. 

For  the  Department  of  Missouri , Generals 
Sherman  and  Sheridan  give  full  details  of  the 
Indian  War  of  the  past  year.  Sheridan,  in  actu- 
al command  in  the  held,  states  that  his  entire 
force  consisted  of  1200  cavalry  and  1400  in- 
fantry ; hut  after  distributing  these  so  as  to  guard 
the  railroads  he  had  at  his  disposal  for  offensive 
operations  only  about .800  men.  “With  this 
small  force  it  was  impossible  to  accomplish  a 
great  deal  in  so  extensive  a country.  The  In- 
dian, mounted  on  his  hardy  pony  and  familiar 
with  (he  country,  was  about  as  hard  to  find,  so 
long  as  thp  grass  lasted,  as  the  Alabama  on  the 
ocean.”  The  details  of  the  various  expeditions 
since  August  show  that  in  all,  of  soldiers  and 
scouts,  11  have  been  killed,  and  26  wounded; 
of  the  Indians  92  have  been,  killed  and  an  un- 
known number  wounded.  No  villages  have  been 
destroyed,  and  no  large  amount  of  stock  cap- 
tured. Of  citizens  75  have  been  kiljed  and  9 
wopnded  by  the  Indians.  In  nearly  all  cases  the 
most  horrible  barbarities  were  perpetrated  on  the 
bodies  of  the  victims.  These  Indian  outrages 
have  rendered  a large  tract  of  countiy  almost  un- 
inhabitable ; and,  says  Sheridan — 

Unless  the  Indians  arc  crushed  out,  and  made  to 
obey  the  authority  of  the  Government,  there  will  be  a 
total  paralysis  or  some  of  the  best  interests  of  this 
section  of  the  country.  No  peace  which  will  give  con- 
fidence can  hereafter  be  made  by  paying  tribute  to 
these  savage  bands  of  cruel  marauders.  Indian  tribes 
should  not  be  dealt  with  as  independent  nations.  They 
are  wards  of  the  Government,  and  should  be  made  to 
respect  the  lives  and  property  of  citizens.  The  Indian 
history  of  this  country  for  the  last  three  hundred 
years  shows  that  of  all  the  great  nations  of  Indians 
only  the  remnants  have  been  saved/  The  same  fate 
awaits  those  now  hostile ; and  the  best  way  for  the 
Government  is  to  now  make  them  poor  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  stock,  and  then  settle  them  on  the  lands 
allotted  to  them.  There  was  an  error  in  judgment  in 
making  peace  with  these  • Indians  last  fall.  They 
should  have  been  punished,  and  made  to  give  up  the 
plunder  captured,  and  which  they  now  hold.  The 
present  system  of  dealing  with  the  Indians  I think  is 
an  error.  There  are  too  many  fingers  in  the  pie,  too 
many  ends  to  be  subserved,  and  too  much  money  to 
be  made. 


General  Sheridan  recommends  that  the  man- 
agement of  the  Indians  should  be  transferred  to 
the  War  Department,  that  the  Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral should  have  the  sole  charge  of  them,  and 
that  each  Department  Commander,  under  him, 
should  have  entire  charge  of  the  Indians  in  his 
Department.  He  closes  his  report,  dated  No- 
vember 15,  by  announcing  that 


Arrangements  are  now  being  made  for  active  opera- 
tions against  their  villages  ana  stock.  As  soon  as  the 
failure  of  the  grass  ana  the  cold  weather  forces  the 
scattered  bands  to  come  together  to  winter  in  the 
milder  latitudes  south  of  the  Arkansas,  a movement 
of  troops  will  then  take  place  from  Bascon,  Lyon. 
Dodge,  and  Arbuckle,  which  I hope  will  be  successful 
in  gaining  a permanent  peace. 


Generals  Sherman  and  Grant  both  indorse  the 
recommendation  of  Sheridan  that  the  control,  of 
the  Indians  be  vested  in  the  War  Department. 
Sherman  says : 


It  is  idle  for  us  longer  ta  attempt  to  occupy  tho 
Plains  in  common  with  theA  Indians,  for  the  coun- 
try is  not  susceptible  of  close  settlement  with  farms 
like  Missouri  and  Iowa,  and  is  solely  adapted  to 
grazing.  All  of  our  people  are  necessarily  scattered, 
and  have  more  or  less  cattle  and  horses,  which  tempt 
the  Indians,  hungry,  and  it  may  be  starving,  for  the 
want  of  his  accustomed  game,  and  he  will  steal  rath- 
er than  starve,  and  to  steal  he  will  not  hesitate  to  kill. 
Therefore,  a joint  occupation  of  that  district  of  the 
country  by  these  two  classes  of  people  with  such  op- 
posing interests  is  a simple  impossibility,  and  the  In- 
dians most  yield.  The  Peace  Commission  has  assign- 
ed them  a reservation,  which,  if  held  for  fifty  years, 
will  make  their  descendants  rich,  and  in  the  mean 
time  they  are  promised  food  while  they  are  learn- 
ing to  cultivate  the  earth  and  to  rear  tame  stock. 

It  was  for  this  reason  the  Peace  Commission,  at  its 
Chicago  session,  in  October,  was  forced  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  management  of  Indian  affairs  shonld  be 
transferred  back  to  the  War  Department,  where  it  be- 
longed prior  to  1849.  That  Department  of  our  Gov- 
ernment is  the  only  one  that  can  use  force  promptly 
without  the  circumlocution  now  necessary ; ana  no 
other  Department  of  our  Government  can  act  with 
promptness  and  vigor  enough  to  give  any  hope  that 
the  plans  and  purposes  of  the  Peace  Commission  will 
be  carried  out.  Even  then,  there  is  doubt  that  the 
Indians  themselves  will  make  the  necessary  personal 
efforts  to  succeed.  And  I fear  that  they  will  at  last  fell 
back  upon  our  hands  a mere  mass  of  helpless  paupers. 

I am  fully  aware  that  many  of  our-good  people,  far  re- 
moved from  contact  with  these  Indians,  ana  dwelling 
with  a painful  interest  on  the  past  events,  such  as  are 
described  to  have  occurred  in  Minnesota  in  1863,  and 
at  the  Chivington  massacre  of  1864,  believe  that  the 
whites  are  always  in  the  Mrrong,  and  that  the  Indians 
have  been  forced  to  resort  to  war  In  self-defense  by  * 
actual  want  or  by  reason  of  onr  selfishness.  I am 
more  than  convinced  that  such  is  not  the  case  in 
the  present  instance.  I further  believe  that  the  only 
hope  of  Baving  any  part  of  these  Indians  from  utter 
annihilation  is  by  a fair  and  prompt  execution  of  the 
scheme  suggested  by  the  Peace  Commimfon,  which 
can  alone  be  done  by  Congress,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Indians  themselves.  Even  then  it  will  require 
much  patience  aud  hard  labor  on  the  part  of  the  offi- 
cers wno  execute  the  plan,  which  I do  not  wish  to  as- 
sume myself  or  impose  on  other  army  officers ; but  it 
is  ccrtalu  that  the  only  hope  to  find  any  end  of  this 
eternal  Indian  war  is  in  the  transfer  of  the  entire  busi- 
ness to  the  War  Department,  and  for  Congress  to  en- 
act the  laws  and  provide  the  necessary  money  at  least 
a year  before  it  is  required  to  be  expended.  This  is 
especially  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  Sioux,  because 
the  Missouri  River  is  only  navigable  in  l&rly  summer. 

SOUTHERN  AMERICA. 

Insurrections,  apparently  quite  local  and  speed- 
ily suppressed,  broke  out  in  Colombia  and  the 

Argentine  Confederation . The  war  on  the 

River  Plata  still  continues;  the  Paraguayans 
have  been  forced  from  their  strong  position  at 
Humaita,  and  have  fallen  back  into  the  jungles, 
and  at  the  latest  dates  an  expedition  had  been 
fitted  out  against  them. — A dispute,  the  full  par- 
ticulars of  which  have  not  been  published,  sprung 
up  between  Mr.  Washburne,  our  Minister  to  Pa- 
raguay, and  President  Lopez. 

In  Cuba  an  insurrection,  apparently  of  a seri- 
ous character,  has  broken  out.  The  Spanish 
Government  having  control  of  all  means  of  in- 
formation suffers  very  little  to  transpire ; but  from 
the  best  accessible  reports,  the  real  object  is  the 
separation  of  the  island  from  Spain,  with  a view 
to  its  ultimate  annexation  to  the  United  States. 

EUROPE. 

From  Great  Britain,  the  leading  topic  of  in- 
terest fe  the  result  of  the  recent  Parliamentary 
elections.  The  “ Liberal”  party,  under  the  lead 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  have  succeeded  in  carrying  a 
very  large  majority  in  the  Commons,  sufficient  it 
is  assumed  not  only  to  overthrow  the  Disraeli 
Ministry,  bat  to  Compel  the  Lords  to  acced*  to 
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the  proposed  Reform  measures,  especially  those 
relating  to  the  Irish  Church.  — Mr.  Reverdy  John- 
son, our  Minister  to  England,  has  made  a large 
number  of  speeches  on  various  occasions.  He 
announces  that  all  causes  of  dispute  are  in  a fair 
way  of  settlement.  As  reported,  the  basis  is  that 
two  commissioners  from  each  nation  are  to  meet 
at  Washington  to  consider  the  respective  claims 
advanced  by  the  two  Governments.  The  precise 
limits  of  the  authority  of  thfcse  commissioners 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  definitely  agreed 
upon;  at  all  events  they  have  not  been  made 
public. 

THE  8PANISH  REVOLUTION. 

Now  that  the  Queen  has  been  finally  expelled, 
the  course  of  the  revolution  remains  wholly  un- 
decided. One  party  are  in  favor  of  a republic, 
and  have  made  strong  public  demonstrations  in 
the  cities.  The  Provisional  Government,  the 
real  head  of  which  is  General  Prim,  are  clearly 


in  favor  of  a monarchy.  It  is  announced  that 
the  question  will  be  decided  by  the  Cortes,  mem- 
bers of  which  are  soon  to  be- chosen.  An  elect- 
oral law  has  been  proclaimed,  the  leading  feature 
of  which  is,  that  all  male  Spaniards  of  25  years, 
not  convicted  of  crime,  may  be  enrolled  as  vot- 
ers. It  does  not  appear  that  Cuba  is  to  partici- 
pate in  this  election,  although  the  right  is  ex- 
tended to  other  Spanish  dependencies.  The  main 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  a monarchy  appears  to  be 
the  difficulty  of  fixing  upon  a sovereign.  It  is 
hardly  possible  that  any  one  of  the  royal  family 
will  be  accepted.  Among  those  suggested  are 
the  King  of  Portugal,  and  the  Duke  of  Montr 
pensier,  son  of  Louis  Philippe  and  husband  of  a 
daughter  of  the  late  Queen.  Prince  Alfred  of 
England,  second  son  of  Queen  Victoria,  has*  been 
mentioned ; but  it  is  hardly  possible  that  any  ex- 
cept a Catholic  will  be  chosen  King  of  Spain.  It 
has  even  been  surmised  that  General  Prim  is 
aiming  at  the  Sovereignty. 


(Mar's  Drattrtr. 


CONCERNING  New-Year’s  Charles  Lamb 
begins  one  of  his  delightful  papers  with : . 

“Every  man  hath  two  birthdays;  two  days, 
at  leadt,  in  every  year  which  set  him  upon  re- 
volving the  lapse  of  time  as  it  affects  his  mortal 
duration.  The  one  is  that  which  in  an  especial 
manner  he  termeth  his.  In  the  gradual  desue- 
tude of  old  observances,  this  custom  of  solemniz- 
ing our  proper  birthday  hath  nearly  passed  away, 
or  is  left  to  children,  who  reflect  nothing  at  all 
about  the  matter,  nor  understand  any  ;hing  be- 
yond the  cake  and  orange.  But  the  birthday  of 
a new  year  is  of  an  interest  too  wide  to  be  prc- 
termitted  by  king  or  cdbbler.  No  one  ever  re- 
garded the  First  of  January  with  indifference. 
It  is  that  from  which  all  date  their  time,  and 
count  upon  what  is  left.  It  is  the  nativity  of  our 
common  Adam.” 


When  was  it  that  the  custom  originated  of 
malting  visits  and  presents  on  New-Year’s  Day? 
A gentleman  curious  in  antiquarian  matters  has 
traced  it  to  the  times  of  Romulus  and  Tatius,  and 
that  the  usual  presents  were  figs  and  dates,  cov  - 
ered with  leaf-gold,  and  sent  by  clients  to  pa- 
trons, accompanied  with  a piece  of  money  which 
was  expended  to  purchase  the  statues  of  deities. 
The  custom  was  continued  und§r  the  Roman 
emperors  until  prohibited  by  Claudius.  Yet  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  Church  the  Christian  em- 
perors received  them ; nor  did  they  wholly  cease, 
although  condemned  by  ecclesiastical  councils  on 
account  of  the  pagan  ceremonies  at  their  pres- 
entation. The  old  Saxons  observed  the  new 
year  as  a high  festival,  and  indulged  in  more 
than  ordinary  feasting  and  jollity.  They  also 
niade  presents. 

Thomas  Navgeorgus,  in  “The  Popish  King- 
dom,” a Latin  poem  written  in  1553,  after  re- 
marking on  days  of  the  old  year,  says : 

“The  next  to  this  is  Newe  yeares  day, 

* # whereon  to  every  frende 

They  costly  presents  in  do  bring, 
and  Newe  yeares  giftes  do  sende. 

These  giftes  the  hnsb&nd  gives  his  wife,  « 
and  father  eke  the  childe, 

And  maister  on  his  men  bcstowea 
the  like,  with  favour  milde.". 


I A noted  antiquarian,  Dr.  Drake,  has  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  wardrobe  and  jewelry  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  were  principally  supported  by 
these  annual  contributions  on  New-Year’s  Day. 
lie  cites  lists  of  the  New-Year’s  gifts  presented  to 
her,  and  from  these  it  appears  that  the  greater 
part,  if  not  all,  the  peers  and  peeresses  of  the 
realm,  all  the  bishops,  the  chief  officers  of  state, 
and  several  of  the  queen’s  household  servants, 
even  down  to  her  apothecaries,  master-cook,  ser- 
geant of*  the  pastry,  etc.,  gave  New-Year’s  gifts 
to  her  majesty — consisting,  in  general,  either  of 
a sum  of  money,  trinkrts,  wearing  apparel,  etc. 
The  peeresses  gave  rich  gowns,  petticoats,  shifts, 
silk  stockings,  garters,  sweet -bags,  doublets, 
mantles,  etc.  Although  the  queen  made  pres- 
ents in  .return,  she  took  sufficient  care  that  the 
balance  should  be  in  her  own  favor. 

An  old  writer — Bourne — hath  an  amiable  word 
or  two  concerning  gifts  on  New’- Year’s  which  we 
commend  to  the  kind-hearted  reader : “ If  I send 
a New-Year’s  gift  to  my  friend,  it  shall  be  a to- 
ken of  my  friendship ; if  to  my  benefactor,  a 
token  of  my  gratitude ; if  to  the  poor,  w hich  at 
this  season  must  never  be  forgot,  it  shall  be  to 
make  their  hearts  sing  for  joy,  and  give  praise 
and  adoration  to  the  Giver  of  all  good  gifts.  ” 

This  instance  of  Biblical  criticism  comes  from 
Pleasantville,  Pennsylvania: 

At  a Sabbath  - school  meeting  recently  held 
in  that  town,  after  the  recitations  had  been  con- 
cluded, this  dialogue  occurred : 

Superintendent.  “Well,  children,  what  is 
the  subject  of  your  lesson  to-day  ?” 

Children.  “Judas  Iscariot,  Sir.” 

Superintendent.  “What  kind  of  a man  do 
you  think  he  was,  children  ?” 

Small  Boy  (quickly).  “I  think  he  was  a 
deadbeat,  Sir!” 

There  was  a man  who  lived  in  Cass  County, 
Georgia,  many  years  ago,  who  had  once  been  in 
the  State  Legislature,  and  never  neglected  an  op- 
portunity to  emphasize  the  fact.  He  was  a per- 
fect infidel  as  to  new  discoveries  and  new  sciences, 
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being  perfectly  satisfied  that  if  the  world  should 
turn  over  all  the  water  would  spill  out  of  his 
well ; and  only  giving  in  to  steam  care  by  slow 
degrees.  But  all  the  vials  of  his  Contempt  were 
poured  out  upon  the  idea  of  a telegraph,  and  he 
was  wont  to  say  that  nobody  need  try  to  come 
“the  green”  over  him  in  that  way,  for  he  had 
been  in  the  Legislature.  Finally,  the  State  ro$d 
was  built,  and  one  day  workmen  began  to  put  up 
telegraph  posts  right  in  front  of  his  house,  and 
to  stretch  the  wire.  His  exultant  neighbors 
thought  they  had  him  on  that  occasion,  and 
asked:  “Well,  old  fellow!  what  .do  you  think 
of  telegraphs  now  ?”  He  was  cornered,  but  died 
game.  Drawing  himself  up  an  inch  taller,  he 
said:  “Gentlemen,  when  I was  in  the  Legisla- 
ture I gave  this  subject  my  very  attentive  con- 
sideration. And  I said  then,  as  I say  now,  that 
it  may  do  for  letters  and  small  bundles,  but  it 
never  will  take  a cotton  bale,  never  /” 

It  was  from  the  same  county  that  a man  went 
all  the  way  from  Cassville  to  Atlanta.  On  his 
return  he  looked  solemn  with  the  weight  of  gar- 
nered wisdom,  and  said,  “ If  the  world  was  as 
big  t’other  way  as  it  was  that,  it  was  a whepper !” 

The  rapid  increase  of  “ tanneries”  daring  the 
past  season  recalls  to  the  memory  of  a Virginia 
correspondent  a scene  that  occurred  not  many 
months  since  in  the  “Mother  of  States.”  The 
proprietor  of  one  of  those  institutions  having 
erected  a building  on  the  main  street  for  the  sale 
of  his  leather,  the  purchase  of  hides,  etc.,  began 
to  consider  what  kind  of  sign  would  be  most  at- 
tractive. At  last  what  he  thought  a happy  idea 
struck  him.  He  bored  an  auger-hole  through 
the  door-post  and  stuck  p calf’s  tail  into  it,  with 
the  bushy  end  haunting  out.  After  a wffiile  he 
noticed  a grave-looking  person  standing  near  the 
door,  with  spectacles  on,  gazing  intently  at  the 
sign.  So  long  did  he  gaze  that  finally  the  tan- 
ner stepped  out  and  addressed  the  individual : 

“ Good-morning !” 

“ Morning !”  replied  the  man,  without  moving 
his  eyes  from  the  sign. 

“You  want  to  buy  leather?” — “ No.” 

“Want  to  sell  hides?”— “No.” 

“Are  you  a farmer?”— “No.” 

“Are  you  a merchant?” — “No.” 

“Lawyer?”— “No.” 

“Doctor?”— “No.” 

“What  in  thunder  are  jou?” — “Tm  a phi- 
losopher. I’ve  been  standing  here  half  an  hour 
trying  to  decide  how  that  calf  got  through  that 
auger-hole,  and  for  the  life  of  me  I can’t  make 
it  out!” 

A citizen  of  Essex  County,  Massachusetts, 
who  evidently  reveres  the  institutions  of  that 
State,  writes  that  a few  years  ago,  when  Justices 
of  the  Peace  in  Massachusetts  were  made  “sort 
of  spontaneous,”  it  was  remarked  to  him  by  a 
a friend  that  “Governor  Boutwell  came  the 
nearest  to  the  Great  Creator  of  any  man  living.  ” 
Asking  for  an  explanation,  he  said : “ God  made 
the  world  out  of  nothing ; and  Governor  Bout- 
well  made  a Justice  of  the  Peace  out  of  the  near- 
est to  nothing  possible.” 

Obviously  the  remark  of  an  irreverent  party. 

An  Illinois  correspondent,  by  way  of  illustrat- 


ing the  spirit  of  independence  that  dwells  in  the 
bosom  of  the  “girl  of  the  period”  in  that  State, 
mentions  that  two  of . Illinois’s  beautiful  daugh- 
ters, driving  out  on  the  plank-road  near  Chicago, 
were  stopped  at  the  toll-gate  and  asked  for  toll. 

“ How  much  is  it  ?” 

“For  a man  and  horse,”  replied  the  gate- 
keeper, “ the  charge  is  fifteen  cents.” 

“Well,  then,  git  out  of  the  way,  for  we  are 
twTo  gals  and  a mare.  Git  up,  Jenny  !? 

And  those  two  cheery  young  females  dashed 
by  the  man  of  toll  without  disbursing  the  paltry 
sum  which  it  was  his  duty  to  solicit. 

The  following  is  said  to  have  been  told  by  a 
prominent  Southern  orator  for  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
B.  H.  H , of  Georgia,  during  a political  can- 

vass. Said  the  speaker:  “The  ambition  and 

the  uniform  bad  luck  of  Mr.  H remind  ine 

of  a little  incident.  A worthy  bgt  poor  farmer 
paid  a visit  to  a sister  of  more  means,  and  some- 
what astonished  her  by  his  breakfast  appetite. 
When  some  tw  enty  of  the  inevitable  Georgia  bis- 
cuit had  disappeared  without  satisfying  him,  she 
gently  said,  ‘You  seem  fond  of  wheat  biscuit, 
George.’  ‘Yes,’  said  he,  reaching  for  another, 
‘ I likes  um  as  well  as  any  body  you  ever  saw, 
and  gets  um  as  seldom  V ” 

We  have  a fresh  anecdote  of  the  late  Commo- 
dore Porter,  father  of  our  present  Reor-Adnff  ral. 
At  the  close  of  the- war  lie  w'as  in  the  habit  of 
spending  much  of  his  time  at  the  hospitable  man- 
sion of  General  Morton,  in  this  city.  The  Gen- 
eral’s library  was  graced  with  portraits  of  dis- 
tinguished naval  officers — Decatur,  Bainbridgc, 
Perry,  Morris,  and  others.  The  Commodore  ex- 
pressed his  admiration  of  the  fidelity  and  effect 
of  these,  but  said  they  wpre  too  large.  “ Now  I 
intend  to  add  my  portrait  to  your  collection  short- 
ly, but  it  shall  be  done  in  quite  a different  style.” 
“Then  you  do  not  like  these?”  said  the  gentle- 
man. “ Not  exactly,”  replied  the  Commodore ; 
“there’s  entirely  too  much  canvas.”  “That’s 
a very  singular  objection  for  you  to  make,”  said 
the  General,  directing  the  attention  of  his  guest 
to  a small  picture  representing  the  engagement 
of  the  Essex  with  a frigate  and  sloop  of  war  off 
Valparaiso*  which  hung  in  one  comer  of  the  room 
— “a  very  singular  objection  indeed,  when  we 
have  before  us  an  evidence  that  it  will  require 
doable  the  usual  quantity  of  canvas  to  take  you  /” 

Dubino  therontest  between  the  American  and 
Democratic  parties,  some  years  since,  Colonel 
Andrew  H.  H.  Dawson,  then  a young  lawyer, 
had  the  nerve  to  meet  the  great  Georgia  orator, 
Stephens.  In  reply  to  the  earnest  appeal  of  the 
great  statesman  that  the  South  should  support 
Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Dawson  said:  “ My  friends, 
wre  once  had  a great  Whig  party,  and  in  this  State 
Mr.  Stephens  was  its  great  leader.  The  Whig 
party  has  gone  to  Hades.  We  have  now  the 
great  Democratic  party,  and  in  this  State  Mr. 
Stephens  is  its  great  leader.  If  he  will  only  lead 
the  Democratic  party  where  he  led  the  Whig 
party  I shall  be  perfectly  satisfied !”  , 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  “ flriend  and 
brother,”  under  the  new  construction,  South,  is 
not  disposed  to  invest  the  marriage  service  writh 
all  the  solemnity  which  so  important  a ceremo- 
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Dial  commands  in  more  cultivated  society.  No- 
thing, 44  we  calculate,”  could  be  more  ecfifying  to 
our  dusky -hued  friends  than  the  remarks  made  by 
a sable  parson  at  a negro  wedding  which  took 
place  recently  near  Montgomery,  Alabama.  Thus 
spake  he : 

44  Here  is  a couple  who  have  walked  out  to- 
night wishing  to  be  jined  in,  and  thro'  love,  and 
wishing  all  dem  dat  have  any  ting  twixt  dera 
come  forward  and  speak  now ; if  not,  let  dem 
hold  dar  peace  now  and  for  evermore.  I wants 
every  ear  to  hear,  and  every  heart  to  enjoy. 

44  Mr.  Jim  Thompson,  whomsoever  stands  fast- 
Ijr  by  your  left  side,  do  you  take  her  for  your  be- 
loved wife,  to  wait  on  her  through  sickness  and 
through  health,  safe  and  be  safe,  holy  and  be 
holy,  loving  and  be  loving ; do  you  love  her  mo- 
ther, ck>  you  love  her  father,  do  you  love  her 
brothers,  do  you  love  her  sisters,  do  you  love  her 
master,  do  you  love  her  mistress,  but  do  you 
love  God  de  best  ?” 

Answer : 44 1 do." 

44  Miss  Maty  Thompson,  whomsoever  stands 
lastly  by  your  right  side,  do  you  take  to  l>e  your 
dear  beloved  husband,  to  wait  on  him  through 
health  and  through  conflution,  safe  and  be  safe, 
holy  and  be  holy ; do  you  love  his  mother,  do  you 
love  his  father,  do  you  love  his  brothers,  do  you 
love  his  sisters,  do'you  love  God  de  best  ?*' 

Answer:  “I  will." 

44 1 shall  pronounce  Mr.  Jim  to  hold  Miss  Mary 
fhstly  by  the  right  hand,  and  shall  pronounce  you 
both  to  be  man  and  wife,  by  the  commandments 
of  God.  We  shall  hope,  and  trusting  through 
God,  that  you  may  live  right,  that  you  may  die 
right,  now  and  for  evermore.  Now,  Mr.  Jim, 
slew  your  bride.  Let. us  sing  a hime : 

“ 'Plunged  in  a gulf  of  dark  despair,'  " etc. 


Oddly  enough,  on  the  very  day  in  October 
last  on  which  news  came  by  telegraph  of  the 
earthquake  in  San  Francisco  (Oct.  21),  we  re- 
ceived a letter  from  a San  Francisco  correspond- 
ent, dated  October  8,  inclosing  the  following 
anecdote:  This  is  the  anniversary  of  the  great 
earthquake  which  occurred  in  this  city  October 
8,  1865,  and  reminds  me  of  a remark  of  our 
youngest,  then  a hoy  of  six  years.  He  was  play- 
ing in  the  yard  at  the  time,  and  at  the  first  shock 
started  for  the  house,  much  excited.  Meeting 
his  mother,  he  asked:  “Mamma,  who  makes 
earthquakes?"  She  answered,  “God  makes 
« them,  my  child."  “Well,  mamma,  don't  you 
think  He  made  that  a little  harder  than  He  meant 
to  ? — don’t  you  think  it  slipped  a little  ?” 


A con  respondent  informs  us  that  the  gamin 
of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  are  sadly  in  need  of  recon- 
struction— both  in  morals  and  pantaloons.  One 
of  them  approached  him  44  edgeways"  with  the 
polite  question,  44  Mister,  does  your  beee  do  well 
this  year?”  He  replied,  “I  have  no  bees,  my 
son ; why  do  you  ask  ?"  The  boy  glanced  at  his 
shining  beaver,  and  exclaimed,  4*  Oh,  I thort 
th#  were  a bee-gum !"  Another  said,  in  a sym- 
pathetic tone,  “ Mister,  your  cows  is  all  dead, 
is*'t  they  ?"  He  remembered  the  other,  and  an- 
swered, “No,  you  little  rat."  44 1 thort  they 
were,"  said  the  boy,  “becase  you  had  put  your 
chum  in  mournin' !" 

The  recent  session  in  this  city  of  the  Triennial 


General  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States  brought  with  it  a 
little  crop  of  clerical  anecdotes,  some  of  which 
may  be  new  to  the  readers  of  the  Drawer.  The 
Episcopal  Convention,  however,  is  not  so  old  an 
institution  as  is  the  Baptist  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia, which  held  its  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
first  annual  session  in  October  last.  Many  min- 
isters come  to  these  gatherings,  and,  ns  a matter 
of  course,  much  poultry  is  consumed.  In  one 
instance  this  predilection  for  fowl  was  charged 
upon  a Methodist  brother  who  stopped  with  a 
farmer  in  Sugar  Valley,  Clinton  County.  He 
was  posted  on  44  Gray’s  Elegy,"  and  especially 
admired  one  of  its  stanzas  in  which  occur  the 
words : 


41  The  breezy  call  of  lncense-breathlng  morn. 

The  swallow  twitt'ring  from  the  straw-built  shed, 
. The  cock's  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn." 


The  good  man  was  dressed  before  the  sun  had 
risen,  and  realized  every  thing  of  which  Mr.  Gray 
wrote,  the  rooster -crowing  excepted.  As  he 
walked  out  acrossrihe  dewy  lawn  he  met  the  little 
boy  of  Mr.  Ferguson,  his  host.  lie  asked  the 
urchin  why  the  roosters  on  the  place  differed 
from  others,  and  did  not  crow.  “Ah !"  said  the 
urchin,  44  they’ve  got  to  know  when  ministers 
come  along.  They  saw  you  coming  up  the  lane 
yesterday.  They're  all  gone  under  the  bam, 
and  nary  one  of  ’em  ’ll  come  until  you’re  gone. 
They’ve  lost  so  many  relations  on  account  of  min- 
isters’ visits  that  they’ve  got  shy.  Whenever  a 
preacher  comes  mother  kills  chickens,  and  the 
roosters  always  come  first !" 


Op  a little  different  sort  is  one  from  Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts,  where  a certain  clever  divine  had 
been  employed  to  supply  the  pulpit  of  a neighbor- 
ing town  for  several  weeks.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  afternoon  service  on  Sundays  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  driving  back  to  Pittsfield.  This  not  be- 
ing exactly  in  accordance  with  the  notions  of 
the  congregation,  a delegation  was  appointed  to 
call  on  him  and  remonstrate.  Somewhat  aston- 
ished by  tho  moral  light  thus  gratuitously  shed 
upon  him,  he  said:  “Why,  my  family  live  in 
Pittsfield ; I have  nothing  to  stay  here  for,  and," 
continued  he,  with  a twinkle,  as  if  he  saw  a solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty,  “it  won’t  do  any  harm,  will 
it,  if  I drive  s-l-o-w  ?” 


The  latest  story  in  reference  to  Regeneration 
was  given  not  long  since  at  a public  dinner  in 
Edinburgh,  by  Professor  Blackie : 

A boy  at  a Presbytery  examination  was  asked, 
44  What  is  the  meaning  of  regeneration  ?"  “ Oh, 
to  be  bom  again,’’  he  replied.  “Quite  right, 
Tommy ; you’re  a very  good  .boy.  Would  you 
not  like  to  bo  bom  again?"  Tommy  gave  no 
reply;  but  on  being  pressed  for  an  answer,  at 
last  said,  “No."  “Why,  Tommy?"  Tommy 
replied,  44  For  fear  I might  bo  bom  a lassie." 

A young  gentleman  who  ha9  doubtless  in 
prospect  the  higher  honors  of  the  bar  or  senate 
is  laying  the  foundations  therefor  at  Genesee 
College,  Lima,  New  York,  which  lie  thinks  has 
wakened  into  fresh  life  under  the  new  adminis- 
tration of  Dr.  Steele.  The  class  in  Mental  Phi- 
losophy occasionally  find  their  instructor  not  so 
dry  as  he  looks  to  be.  Not  long  since  the  Doc- 
tor remarked  that 44  The  result  of  study  is  to  fiiid 
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out  that  we  know  nothing.  The  Delphic  oracle 
declared  Socrates  to  be  the  wisest  man,”  which 
he  explained  by  saying  that  “He  knew  his  own 
ignorance,  while  others  imagined  themselves  wise. 
The  more  we  study,  the  firmer  will  be  our  convic- 
tion that  we  know  nothing.  ” 

“If  that  is  the  case,”  said  a senior,  “I  think 
I am  prepared  to  take  my  diploma  now.” 

The  smile  was-  at  the"  Doctor’s  expense  until 
he  replied,  “ Perhaps  you  are  not  so  thoroughly 
convinced  as  you  will  be  after  examination.” 

The  following  is  told  of  Judge  Cone,  of  Geor- 
gia, and  the  candidate  for  door-keeper  of  the 
State  Senate : 

[Enter  Candidate,  who  supposes  the  Judge  to 
be  a member  of  the  Legislature.] 

Candidate.  “ If  you  please,  Sir,  I wish  to  be 
elected  door-keeper  of  the  Senate,  and  if  you  will 
be  so  good  as  to  vote  for  me  I will  try  to — ” 

Judge.  “Take  a seat,  Sir,  and  I will  exam- 
ine you.” 

Candidate.  “Yes,  Sir,  if yt>u  please.” 

Judge  (gravely).  “Have  you  ever  been  a 
door-keeper  ?” 

• Candidate.  “No,  Sir;  but  I trust,  by  your 
vote  and — •” 

Judge.  “Have  you  ever  been  instructed  in 
the  responsible  and  arduous  dudes  of  door-keep- 
ing?” 

Candidate.  “ No,  Sir,  but  I would  seek  to  be.  ” 

Judge.  “ Have  you  ever  attended  lectures  on 
door-keeping?” 

Candidate.  4 4 Why,  no ; I never  heard  of  any.  ” 

Judge  (sternly).  “ Have  you  ever  read  a book 
on  the  science  of  door-keeping  ?” 

Candidate.  “ I never  did.  Sir,  but  I would 
if—” 

Judge.  “Have  you  ever  conversed  with  one 
who  has  read  such  a book  ?” 

Candidate.  “ No,  Sir,  but  I certainly  will.” 

Judge  (solemnly).  “ Do  you  not  see,  Sir,  that 
you  have  not  a single  qualification  for  the 
office?” 

[Exit  Candidate,  resolved  to  go  home  and  give 
it  up.] 

Hahry  M4Arthy  used  to  tell  of  an  Irishman 
who  was  seen  at  the  trepches  of  Yorktown  hold- 
ing his  hand  above  the  earth-work.  His  Captain 
asked:  “What  are  you  doing  that  for,  Pat?” 
He  replied,  with  a grin  and  a working  of  his 
fingers:  “I  am  feelin’  for  a furlough,  sure!” 
Just  then  a Minid  ball  struck  his  arm  just  be- 
low the  wrist.  Slowly  drawing  it  down,  and 
grasping  it  with  the  other  hand  to  restrain  the 
blood,  a queer  expression  of  pain  and  of  humor 
passed  over  his  face  as  lie  exclaimed : “ An’, 
faith,  I think  it’s  a discharge !” 


Georgetown,  Essex  County,  Massachusetts, 
has  a memorial  church,  the  gift  of  Mr.  George 
Peabody,  which  stands  in  about  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  people  of  that  town  that  the  great 
organ  does  to  the  people  of  Boston.  The  inci- 
dent that  follows,  however,  relates  more  to  Mr. 
Peabody  himself  than  it  does  to  his  vital  piety  or 
his  church.  A few  years  ago,  when  Mr.  P.  w'as 
on  a visit  to  Georgetown,  the  Essex  County  Agri- 
cultural Fair  was  held  in  the  neighboring  city  of 
Newburyport.  The  managers  of  the  plowing- 
match  had  it  so  arranged  that  upon  the  appear- 


ance of  j&T.  Peabody  upon  the  field  the  teams 
should  start  simultaneously,  giving  the  scene  a 
fine  dramatic  effect.  Owing  to  the  lateness  of 
the  train  on  which  Mr.'P.  was  to  arrive,  the 
plowmen  and  spectators  became  impatient,  and 
sauntered  about  to  kill  time.  While  thus  occu- 
pied an  old  gentleman  inquired,  “ John,  what  ore 
they  waiting  for  ?” 

To  which  the  intelligent  John  replied  that  they 
were  waiting  for  Mr.  Peabody  to  arrive;  for, 
says  he,  u Peabody  is  going  to  plow  /”  • 

Whether  George  arrived  in  time  to  gratify  the 
people  by  putting  his  hand  to  that  noble  imple- 
ment is  not  communicated. 


A little  incident  illustrating  the  humorous 
side  of  politics  comes  to  us  from  West  Virginia : 

Colonel  Watson,  a well-known  politician  of 
that  State,  enjoyed  great  personal  popularity  on 
account  of  his  affable  manners,  and  whenever  he 
was  a candidate  for  office  ran  ahead  of  the  ticket. 

He  generally  spoke  to  every  body  he  met,  pro- 
fessing to  know  them.  On  one  occasion,  during 
the  last  Presidential  campaign,  he  met  a coun- 
tryman, whom  he  shook  by  the  hand,  and  com- 
menced : 

“Why,  how  do  you  do,  thir  ? Iam  very  glad 
to  thee  you ; a fine  day,  thir ; I thee  you  thtill 
ride  your  fine  old  gray,  thir.” 

“No,  Sir;  this  horse  is  one  I borrowed  this 
morning.” 

“ Oh ! ah ! well,  thir,  how  are  the  old  gentle- 
man and  lady  ?” 

“My  parents  have  been  dead  about  three 
years,  Sir.  ” 

“But  how  ith  your  wife,  thir,  and  the  chil- 
dren?” 

“ I am  an  unmarried  man,  Sir.” 

“Thure  enough.  Do  you  thtill  live  on  the 
old  farm  ?” 

44 No,  Sir;  I have  just  arrived  from  Ohio, 
where  I was  bom.” 

44  Well,  thir,  I gueth  I don’t  know  you,  afther 
alL  Good-morning,  thir!” 

In  Georgetown,  Colorado  Territory,  where  sil- 
ver and  silver  ore  are  44  the  chief  end  of  man,” 
there  exists  a mining  superintendent  who  min- 
gles digging  with  divinity — indulging  in  the  lat- 
ter on  the  44 day  of  rest.”  Not  long  since  this 
worthy  person  delivered  a sermon,  in  which,  ex- 
horting his  hearers  to  prepare  for  the  life  to  come, 
he  said:  “My  brethren,  Georgetown  is  a very  * 
healthy  place.  Men  don’t  often  die  here.  Once 
in  a while,  however,  a rock  rolls  down  from  the 
mountain  and  kills  a fellar.  Once  in  a while, 
too,  a shaft  caves  in  and  kills  a fellar.  My  breth- 
ren, we  have  started,  down  yonder  at  the  forks  of 
the  creek,  a little  grave-yard ; and  though  we 
had  to  start  it  with  a man  who  was  hung,  and 
though,  as  I said  before,  Georgetown  is  a healthy 
place,  nevertheless,  if  you  live  here  long  enough, 
my  brethren,  some  of  you  may  live  to  be  buried 
thar : so  prepare  for  the  life  to  come !” 

The  recent  decease  of  “Jacob  Omnium” 
(Mr.  Matthew  James  Higgins),  who  for  twenty 
years  was  a constant  contributor  to  the  London 
Times,  and  a frequent  contributor  to  the  Edin- 
burgh and  Quarterly  Reviews,  recalls  to  mind 
one  of  Thackeray’s  htitaorous  poems,  written  over 
the  signature  of  44 Pleacemen  X.,”  on  a horse  of 
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Mr.  Higgins’s,  which  had  been  stolen.  'A  verse 
or  two  will  give  an  idea  of  the  “ chaunt 

One  sees  in  Viteall  Yard, 

Vere  pleacemen  do  resort; 

A wenerable  hinstitute, 

*Tis  called  the  Pallia  Conrt; 

A gent  'as  got  his  i on  it; 

I think  ’twill  make  some  sport. 

The  Judge  of  this  year  Court 
Is  a mellltary  beak; 

He  knows  no  more  of  Jjbr 
Than  praps  he  does  of  Greek, 

And  prowides  hiaaelf  a deputy, 

Because  he  coq  not  speak. 

It  is  now  some  monce  since, 

A gent  both  good  and  trew  * 

Possest  an  ansum  osa,  vith  vich 
He  didn't  know  what  to  do; 

Peraps  he  did  not  like  the  oss, 

Peraps  he  was  a sera. 

This  gentleman  his  oss 
At  Tattersall's  did  lodge; 

There  came  a wulgar  oss-dealer, 

This  gentleman's  name  did  fodge, 

And  took  the  oss  from  Tattersalrs: 

Wasn't  that  a artful  dodge? 

[The  horse  is  recovered.] 

And  phansy  with  what  joy 
The  master  did  regard 
His  dearly  bluvd  lost  oss  again 
Trot  in  the  stable  yard! 

Who  was  this  master  good, 

Of  whomb  I make  these  rhymes? 

His  name  is  Jacob  Ilomnium,  Exquire; 

And  if  I'd  committed  crimes, 

Good  Lord  I I wouldn't  ave  that  man 
Attack  me  in  the  Times  I 

Now  shortly  after  the  groomb 
His  master's  oss  did  take  up, 

There  came  a liveryman 
Thre  gentleman  to  wake  up; 

And  he  handed  in  a little 
Which  hanger'd  Mr.  Jacob. 

For  two  pound  seventeen 
This  liveryman  eplied, 

For  the  keep  of  Mr.  Jacob's  oss, 

Which  the  thief  had  took  to  ride. 

“Do  you  see  any  think  green  In  me?" 

Mr.  Jacob  Homnium  cried. 

“Because  a raskle  chews 
My  oss  away  to  robb. 

Ana  goes  tick  jt  your  Mews 
For  seven-anu-fifly  bobb, 

Shall  I be  called  to  pay  ? It  is 
* A iniquitous  Jobb." 

Thus  Mr.  Jacob  cut 
The  conwasation  short; 

The  liveryman  went  orao 
Detummingd  to  ave  sport, 

And  summlngsed  Jacob  Homnium,  Exquire. 
Into  the  Pallia  Court 


fThe  case  was  taken  to  court;  “the  debt  was  two 
seventeen;"  “the  plaintive's  costs  eleven  pound  six 
»nd  two;"  Mr.  Jacob's  costs] 

“The  lawyers  they  did  fix 
At  the  wery  moderit  flggar 
Of  ten  pound  one  and  six." 

I can  not  eettingly  tell 
If  Jacob  swaw  ami  cast 
At  aving  for  to  pay  this  snmb, 

But  I should  thiuk  he  must, 

And  av  drawn  a check  for  £24  4s.  8d. 

With  most  igstreme  disgust  l 
Ob,  Pallia  Court,  you  move 
My  pitty  most  profound! 

A most  em using  sport 
You  thought  Tt{  I'll  be  bound, 

To-eaddle  up  a taree-pound  debt 
With  tico-and-ticenty  pound. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  W.  F.  B — — , of  Virginia,  an 
aged  and  venerable  minister  of  the  Baptist  de- 


nomination, is  one  of  the  few  examples  that  this 
world  afford*  of  a successful  compound  of  the 
wag  and  the  saint.  In  his  early  life  he  lived  and 
labored  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  w here  an  inci- 
dent occurred  which  runs  thus : 

It  may  be  necessary  to  premise  that  the  coun- 
try churches  in  the  South  and  West  were  at  that 
time  very  feeble  bodies,  a little  inclined  to  be 
stingy,  and  so  easily  satisfied  with  sanctuary  priv- 
ileges that  four  of  them  generally  combined  to 
support  one  pastor,  whose  services  they  were  con- 
tent,to  enjoy  one  Sabbath  in  the  month. 

Dr.  B had  been  unanimously  called  to 

preach  to  one  of  these,  societies,  and  had  accept- 
ed the  call ; but,  as  usual,  nothing  had  yet  been 
said  about  his  salary,  or  the  time  of  his  monthly 
visit ; and  to  arrange  these  matters  he  attended 
the  next  business-meeting  of  the  body. 

When  the  meeting  had  been  organized  a prom- 
inent member  of  the  church  arose,  and  after  con- 
gratulating the  brethren  on  having  secured  the 

valuable  services  of  Dr.  B , proceeded  to  say 

that,  as  his  pay  would  necessarily  be  small,  it 
ought  at  least  to  be  paid  regularly,  and  that*  the 
church  should  now  pledge  to  him  some  definite 
amount.  He  acknowledged  that  it  was  some- 
thing of  an  innovation,  but  gave  several  good  rea- 
sons why  it  should  be  done,  and  resumed  his  seat. 

Another  brother  then  took  the  floor,  who,  after 
surpassing  the  first  in  his  compliments  to  Dr. 
B— — , recurred  to  the  subject  of  salary.  For 
hi$  part,  he  said,  he  could  not  see  the  necessity 
nor  the  propriety  of  paying  the  brother’s  salary 
in  this  methodical  way.  He  thought  it  much 
better  that  the  whole  matter  should  be  left  open , 
perfectly  open.  - He  thought  it  would  answer  to 
pay  the  money  whenever  it  should  happen  to  be 
in  the  treasury ; that  it  was  unnecessary  to  say 
now  when*  the  payments  would  be  mode,  or  to 
pay  the  same  amount  every  time.  Some  months 
the  brother  would  be  paid  much,  some  little,  and 
some  nothing,  perhaps  ; but  he  thought  this  way 
had  a less  sordid  and  worldly  appearance,  and 
he  did  not  .doubt  that  in  the  long-run  the  pastor 
would  receive  more  by  this  method  than  any 
other. 

This  talk  struck  the  brethren  present  so  favor- 
ably that,  after  a little  vacillation,  they  adopted 
the  views  of  the  speaker  unanimously.  The  next 
business  in  order  was  the  choice  of  a Sabbath  on 
which  to  have  preaching,  and  tliis  they  agreed  to 
sabmit  entirely  to  the  convenience  of  their  pas- 
tor. Dr.  B , who  had  been  an  attentive  list- 
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ener  to  the  wdiole  of  the  debate  concerning  his 
salary,  now  rose  to  state  on  what  Sabbath  in  the 
month  he  proposed  to  visit  them. 

After  expressing  great  love  for  his  new  charge, 
and  an  ardent  desire  to  be  useful  to  them,  he  re- 
marked that  as  to  tne  day  on  which  he  should 
preach  to  them  he  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  speak 
very  definitely.  Some  months  he  would  come 
on  the  first  Sabbath,  some  oik  the  second,  some 
on  a week-day,  and  some  not  at  all.  There  was 
no  use  in  having  cast-iron  rules  about  a matter 
of  this  kind ; it  w'as  inconvenient  and,  he  thought, 
unprofitable.  They  had  proposed  to  leave  the 
matter  open  as  regarded  his  salary,  to  which  he 
had  no  objection;  and,  for  his  part,  he  really 
thought  it  best  to  leave  it  open  at  both  ends-^cn- 
tirely  open . Having  thus  amazed  and  horrified 
his  auditors,  he  quietly  sat  down. 

This  speech  wounded  the  feelings  of  the  breth- 
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ren  beyond  measure.  They  sat  still  for  some 
time,  overcome  with  pique  and  mortification. 
But  at  last  they  acknowledged  the  corn,  and 
agreed  to  pay  the  Doctor  one  hundred  dollars  per 
annum,  and  he  agreed  to  preach  every  second 
Sabbath ; and  good  feeling  was  restored. 


Many  of  the  New  York  mercaptile  agents  who 
were  in  the  South  at  any  period  from  1856  to 
1860  will  remember  old  David  Westfield,  the 
rich  planter,  who  had  charge  of  the  turnpike  lead- 
ing over  the  Cohuttah  Mountains,  in  Murray  Coun- 
ty, Georgia.  “Once  upon  a time,”  as  the  stoiy- 
tellers  say,  there  was  an  unusually  large  assemblage 
of  drummers,  hunters,  travelers,  and  the  like,  be- 
fore the  cavernous  fire-place  of  old  Davy — who 
was  not  only  a great  planter  but  a great  hotel- 
keeper,  and  had  been  a famous  hunter.  After 
supper  there  seemed  a general  disposition  to  tell 
marvelous  tales,  and  each  one  endeavored  to  sur- 
pass the  other  in  the  marvelous.  They  told  of 
perils  by  shipwreck,  by  bears,  by  wild-cats  and 
wolves,  by  storm  and  lightning,  by  rattlesnakes, 
by  'revolvers  and  bowie-knives,  until  all  hands 
were  slightly  nervous  from  horror,  and  prepared 
to  believe  any  thing.  Old  Davy . roused  up  from 
his  great  chair  in  the  warm  comer,  and  said : 
“ Did  I ever  tell  any  of  you  of  my  bear  scrape 
up  in  these  mountains  ?”  Every  body  knew  that 
the  old  man  was  not  likely  to  tell  a story  unless 
it  surpassed  all  that  had  been  told,  and  a dozen 
voices  exclaimed,  “No!  tell  it — tell  it!”  He 
slowly  filled  his  pipe  and  began : 

“ It  was  a cold,  sharp  winter  morning,  and  I 
took  my  gun  rind  dogs  to  go  for  a deer  up  the 
Cohuttah.  I took  my  axe  along  too  ; not  that  I 
expected  to  find  a bear,  but  just  from  habit.  The 
snow  lay  pretty  deep  on  the  slope  of  the  mount- 
ain, but  I wasn’t  thinkin’  about  bear,  and  so  I 
didn’t  notice,  for  sign.  On  top  of-  the  mountain 
the  sun  had  melted  the  si\ow,  and  I come  to  a 
hollow  log — a big  one.  I set  down  my  gun  by 
a tree,  and  that  was  foolish  ; but  you  see  I didn’t 
expect  bear.  I took  my  axe  and  cut  into  the  old 
log,  just  to  see  what  was  in  it.  I cut  away  for 
a while,  never  once  thinkin*  of  them  varmints, 
bears,  and  I found  I had  cut  too  high  up,  and 
was  above  the  hollow.  Then  I cut  lower  down, 
still  not  suspecting  that  a bear  was  in  it ; and  I 
soon  had  a hole  that  I could  have  got  into  my- 
self. Then  I just  laid  my  axe  down  and  turned 
my  back  to  fill  my  pipe  and  rest  a minute  fcnd 
smoke — " Here  the  old  man  paused,  and  illus- 
trated by  drawing  vigorously  at  the  old  pipe. 
The  listeners  were  all  excited,  and  twenty  voices 
began  at  once — “ Go  on !”  “ Don’t  stop  !”  “ Did 
you  kill  it?”  “How  did  Jrou  get  to  your  gun?” 
“ Did  it  hurt  you  ?”  “ Was  it  a she  wdth  cubs  ?” 
“Was  it  a big  one?”  “Wnat  was  it?”  etc.,  etc. 
Old  Davy  blew  the  cloud  away  from  his  face, 
and  waiting  for  all  the  questions  to  cease,  re- 
plied : “ There  wasn't  a thing  there  /” 

.When  the  magnitude  of  the  sell  dawned  on 
the  minds  of  those  present  they  all  laughed,  and 
said  it  must  be  bedtime. 

Ouit  boys  are  furious  for  practical  jokes,  and 
are  constantly  on  the  look-oht  for  subjects.  One 
of  the  latter  was  recently  found  in  the  person  of 
a new  teamster,  who  had  charge  of  six  large, 
shaggy  mules.  Jehu  was  discovered  to  be  the 
proprietor  of  two  bottles  of  old  Bourbon — a con- 


traband article  in  camp — which  a wag  was  de- 
termined to  possess  himself  of.  A ware -that  the 
teamster’s  presence  was  the  great  obstacle  to  the 
consummation  of  his  desire,  he  devised  the  folr 
lowing  plan  to  get  him  out  of  the  way.  Ap- 
proaching the  man,  who  was  busy  currying  his 
mule,  he  accosted  him  w'ith  : 

“ I say,  what  are  you  doing  there?” 

“ Can\  you  see  ?”  replied  Jehu,  gruffly. 

“ Certainly ; bfit  this  isn’t  your  business.  It’s 
after  tattoo  now,  and  there  is  a fellow  right  here 
hired  by  the  Government  on  purpose  to  cuny  all 
the  teams  that  come  in  late.” 

The  driver  bit  at  once,  and  wanted  to  know- 
where  the  aforesaid  “ hair-dresser”  kept  himself ; 
whereupon  he  was  pointed  to  General  Nelson’s 
tent,  with  the  assurance  that  there  was  where 
“ the  fellow  hung  out.” 

“You  can’t  mistake  him,”  said  the  wag ; “ he 
is  a large  fellow,  and  puts-  on  a thundering  sight 
of  airs  for  a man  in  his  business.  He  will  prob- 
ably refuse  to  do  it,  and  tell  you  to  go  to  the 
devil.  (He  has  been  drinking  some  to-day.) 
But  don’t  you  mind  that ; make  him  come  out, 
sure !” 

Off  went  Jehu,  and  entering  the  tent  where 
our  Napoleon  of  the  Fourth  Division  sat  in  a 
deep  reverie,  gave  him  a slap  on  the  back  suffi- 
cient to  annihilate  a man  of  ordinary  size.  Spring- 
ing to  his  feet,  the  General  confronted  his  unin- 
vited guest  in  a moment 

“ Well,  Sir,  who  the  devil  are  you,  and  what 
do  you  want,  Sir?” 

“ Old  chap,  I’ve  got  a job  for  you — six  mules 
to  be  curried,  and  right  away  too,”  said  he,  no- 
thing daunted  by  the  flashing  eye  of  Jhe  General. 

“D yom  Sir,  what  do  you  mean?  Do 

you  know  who  I am,  Sir  ?” 

“Yes,  Sir-ee!”  replied  Jehu,  elevating  his  voice 
to  a pitch  that  rendered  the  words  Audible  a 
square  off;  “ you  are  the  fellow  that  Uncle  Sam 
has  hired  to  cuny  the  mules.  Come  now;  I 
don’t  w'ant  any  foolishness  about  it.  Just  clean 
them  three  mules,  and  I’ll  give  you  a drink  of 
‘bust-head.’” 

“ You  infernal  villain !”  roared  Nelson,  now 
furious.  “I  am  General  Nelson,  commander 
of  this  division !” 

Jehu  placed  the  thumb  of  his  right  hand  against 
his  nose,  and,  extending  his  fingers,  waved  them 
slowly,  in  a manner  intended  to  indicate  great 
wisdom.  The  General’s  sword  leaped  from  its 
scabbard,  and  Jehu  put  from  the  tent  just  in 
time,  to  save  his  head.  By  this  time  the  Bourbon 
had  been  duly  cared  for,  and  in  it  the  boys  drank 
the  “ big  mule-driver’s”  health  with  a gusto. 

On  one  occasion,  when  General  Nelson  was 
marching  through  the  mountains  of  Eastern  Ken- 
tucky, we  halted  for  the  night  in  a narrow'  valley 
between  two  mountains.  The  roqjds  were  very 
bad,  and  the  trains  continued  coming  in  at  all 
hours  of  the  night.  The  General  had  gone  to 
bed — not,  however,  until  he  had  abused  things  in 
general,  as  was  his  custom  when  men  and  move- 
ments were  not  on  time.  A wagoner  who  had 
just  got  in  espied,  sitting  before  a camp-fire,  Mr. 
Sam  Owens,  a man  of  talent  and  infinite  fun 
withal,  then  serving  as  volunteer  aid  on  Nelson’s 
staff  (and  at  that  moment  upon  the  stool  of  re- 
pentance for  having  sat  down  upon  the  General’s 
hat  a little  while  before).  The  driver  inquired 
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of  him  where  he  should  leave  his  team.  44  Just 
beyond  you  there,”  pointing  to  a spot  as  he 
spoke ; 44  and  when  you  have  taken  care  of  your 
horses  go  to  that  tent  yonder,  the  second  one 
from  here,  and  there  you  will  find  a big,  fat  man 
sleeping  on  a lounge.  Wake  him  up,  and  he  will 
give  you  some  hot  coffee.  The  Quarter-Master 
thought  you  drivers  would  need  it,  and  he  has 
left  him  here  to  attend  to  it.  lie  is  hard  to  wake, 
though  ; you’ll  have  to  grab  him  right  tight,  and 
give  him  a good  pull,  then  a push,  and  then  roll 
him  quick  and  fast,  like  yon  would  a barrel.  lie 
swears  a good  deal  when  he  is  first  waked  up, 
and  will  try  to  frighten  you  away ; but  just  you 
hold  on  to  him  till  he  is  fairly  awake,  and  he  will 
give  up.” 

The  driver  obeyed  instructions  to  the  letter. 
After  a firm  grab,  a decided  pull,  and  a vigorous 
push,  with  a “roll  like  a barrel,”  “Come,  old 
chap,”  said  he,  44 1 want  that  coffee.  It’s  no  use 
to  swear  and  bluster;  it's  yot  to  come  /” 

Hardly  were  the  words  uttered  when  General 
Nelson  sprang  from  his  couch,  and  the  volley  of 
oaths  that  then  ensued  so  terrified  the  poor  driver 
that,  it  is  said,  his  hair  turned  gray. 

They  have  in  Dublin  a sort  of  Police  Gazette 
called  the  Hue-and-  Cry,  which,  besides  contain- 
ing the  style  of  matter  usually  to  be  found  in 
such  journals,  gives  various  items  of  information 
that  are  very  Irish.  Instance : 

44  Mr.  Gregg,  of  Armah,  has  lost  a horse  with 
a white  star  on  his  forehead,  which  is  very  heav- 
ily shod."  » 

“Wanted  to  know  of  Patrick  Quinn,  which 
has  brown  eyes,  which  lost  the  toes  off  his  right 
/ut:  and  of  John  White,  whom  has  gray  eyes, 
which  wore  a fustian  jacket.” 

The  Hue-and-Cry  copies  from  other  Irish  pa- 
pers, without  change  of  orthography  or  punctua- 
tion, the  following  notices : 

White,  a tailor’s  apprentice,  who  absconded 
from  his  master  at  Phipsborough  Road,  taking 
with  him  £7  15a.,  is  said  to  have  worn  44  a cord 
trowsers,  and  also  a pair  of  black  cloth  trowsers, 
a striped  shirt  shoes  /” 

Some  of  the  E division  of  police  found  stray- 
ing at  Cruralin  44  a red  cow,  with  white  back  and 
belly.” 

Annagh. — Mary  Macdonald  stands  charged 
“with  having  deserted  her  male  child  two  months 
in  a potato  field.”  Her  4 4 hair  cut  short  behind 
her  hozle  eyes.  ” 

One  of  two  cows  stolenTrom  James  Com,  of 
Lislea,  is  describe4  as  44  red  color,  with  a white 
back  and  flat  ribs  on  the  hind  quarters .” 

James  Smith,  of  Dungarvan,  lost  a cow  of  a 
“pole  yellow  color,  having  on  the  back  a white 
stripe  and  very  broad  horns  /” 

Clare. — Edward  Torpey,  of  Cloughsheen,  lost 
a black  horse  with  a white  head.  The  Hue-and- 
Cry  states  that  41  the  thief  will  give  a reward  of 
XI  on  reference  to  him  /” 

Cork. — Michael  Hounigan,  of  Munree  Abcby, 
lost  a horse  with  44  one  hind  leg  white  which  had 
a lony  switch  tail  l” 

Dublin. — An  ass,  the  property  of  Isaac  Field, 
Esq.,  was  stolen  from  Bray ; the  animal  is  said 
to  be  44  very  gentle  and  wiuing  /” 

Galway . — John  Kilkenny,  of  Ballynaulty,  lost 
a^4  yellow  cow  with  a black  mouth  six  years 
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Kildare. — Peter  Rafter,  of  Rathangan,  lost 
“ a red  cow  within  five  days  of  giving  a calf  nine 
or  ten  years  old!n 

If  the  following  description  of  William  Field 
Simmons,  who  deserted  from  the  88th  Regijnent, 
at  Kilkenny,  on  the  23d  of  July,  leads  not  to  his 
apprehension,  we  can  not  tell  what  will:  “The 
belt  and  bayonet  worn  by  the  deserter  were  fonnd 
in  a field  adjoining  the  Record  Buildings.  His 
father  resides  in  Dublin,  and  is  a painter  by 
trade ; and  his  brother-in-law  lives  at  Phipsbor- 
ongh  Road.” 

From  Kildare  there  is  a notice  relative  to  a 
horse,  which  is  described  as  a black  mare  ! From 
the  same  locality  was  stolen  a black  horse,  de- 
scribed as  having  a great  many  white  marks. 

John  Sexton  appears  to  have  had  particular 
attention  paid  to  him.  He  is  described  as  one 
of  the  Ballingarry  rebels,  with  44  two  blue  eyes, 
but  blind  of  one  of  them,”  and  “by  trade  a la- 
borer,”  supposed  to  be  ftbotit  Kilkenny  at  jtres - 
ent , or  gone  to  England  or  Scotland  to  reap  the 
harvest. 

Another  of  the  rebels,  named  Patrick  O’Don- 
nell, is  described  by  the  following,  among  other 
marks  and  tokens,  “by  trade  a jobber  and  great 
politician  /”  ' 

At  an  early  period  of  the  career  of  Elliott,  the 
artist,  while  he  was  still  studying  under  Trum- 
bull and  Quidor,  he  dwelt  at  the  old  Franklin 
House,  at  the  comer  of  Broadway  and  l)ey  Street. 

At  that  time,  like  most  young  artists,  he  was  a 
“picker  up  of  unconsidcred  trifles,”  and  among 
other  44  properties”  came  in  possession  of  a small 
but  beautiful  head,  which  was  attributed  by  con- 
noisseurs to  the  pencil  of  Vandyck,  and  was  cov- 
eted by  many  picture  buyers,  especially  by  Daniel 
Jackson  Seward.  The  young  painter,  however, 
would  not.  part  with  his  treasure,  and  refused 
many  offers  of  twice  its  original  cost. 

In  consequence  partly  of  this  collecting  mafiia, 
when  spring  came  round  Elliott  found  himself 
considerably  in  debt,  and  was  obliged  to  put  off 
his  good-natured  landlords  with  a “ promise  to' 
pay”  for  an  amount  which  they  had  little  hope 
of  ever  realizing. 

Shortly  afterward  Addison  G.  Jerome,  who 
was  well  known  as  one  of  the  artist’s  old  chums, 
happening  in  at  the  Franklin  House,  was  accost- 
ed by  Treadwell  with : 

4 4 1 say,  Jerome,  don’t  you  want  to  buy  a note?” 

“ A note — whose  ?” 

“Oh,  a friend  of  yours.” 

“ A friend  of  mine — ^ho  ?” 

“Why,  Charley  Elliott.” 

44 Indeed!  What’s  the  figure ?”  . 

4 4 Three  hundred  dollars.  ” 

“H’m!”  ruminated  the  future  banker,  re- 
membering the  coveted  “Vandyck.”  44 What 
will  you  take  for  it  ?” 

“What  will  you  give?” 

“Fifty  cents  on  the  dollar.” 

“ Done !”  was  the  reply. 

The  money  was  paid  down,  and  the  note  care- 
fully folded  away  in  a capacious  pocket-book 
for  future  use.  Jerome  was  just  starting  on  a 
business  tour  to  the  West,  and  arriving  at  Syra- 
cuse hunted  up  the  artist,  whom  he  found  han^at 
workrin  his  studio.  . # 

44 1 say,  Charley,”  began  the  wily  financier, 
glancing  cautiously  around  the  room  until  his  eye 
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rested  on  a small,  dingy  frame,  “ I was  sorry  to 
find  a note  of  yours  hawking  about  the  streets  the 
other  day;  and,  as  I always  like  to  shield  a 
friend,  I paid  it  for  you.” 

“ Did  you  ?”  answered  Elliott,  with  an  incred- 
ulous smile;  “that  was  very  kind  of  you,  but 
I’m  afraid  it  will  be  a good  while  before  you  get 
your  money  back.” 

“Oh,  never  mind  the  money ! you’ll  paint  me 
something  for  it,  won't  you  ?” 

“Only  too  glad  of  the  chance.” 

“Or,  let  me  see.  Perhaps  you  have  some- 
thing already  finished ! Why,  yqs ; there’s  that 
head  in  the  old  frame  yonder.  Give  me  that, 
and  we’ll  call  it  quits  1” 

“ Oh,  pshaw ! you  don’t  want  that  old  thing !” 
“ Why,  yes  I do — come  to  look  at  it,  I rather 
fancy  it.” 

“ Do  you  ? Well,  so  do # L You’ll  have  to 
choose  something  else.” 

Many  arguments  were  tried,  but  all  in  vain  ; 
and  finally  the  baffled  broker  left,  with  many 

Erotestations  of  friendship,  and  dropping  into  a 
iwyer’s  office  left  the  note  with  orders  to  “put 
it  through ,”  and  special  directions  on  what  par- 
ticular picture  to  levy  as  soon  adjudgment  should 
be  obtained. 

A month  or  two  later  he  returned,  and  in  a 
dusty  corner  of  the  lawyer’s  office  found  a dingy 
frame  and  a dingier  picture  awaiting  him.  With 
a satisfied  chuckle  lie  seized  on  the  prize,  and 
soon  after  reaching  New  York  called  upon  Seward. 

“Well,  Jackson,  old  fellow,  I’ve  got  that  pic- 
ture for  you  ?” 

. “What  picture?” 

“Why,  that  ‘ Vandyck’  of  Charley  Elliott’s.” 
“ Have  you  indeed  ! — for  how  much  ?” 

“Dirt  cheap — only  tftree  hundred  dollars.” 
“Where  is  it?” 

“Here  it  is,  frame  and  all !” 

“All !”  exclaimed  the  connoisseur,  looking  at 
the  A-ame,  glancing  suspiciously  at  the  face  of 
the  picture,  and  smiling  as  he  examined  its  back. 
“Well,  after  all,  I guess  I don’t  want  it.” 

“Don’t  want  it  I Why,  you  w*re  crazy  for 
it  a month  or  two  ago !” 

“ Why,  the  fact  is,  Jerome,  you’ve  been  taken 
in.” 

“Taken  in!” 

“Yes.  This  is  the  original  frame,  but  the 
picture  is  only  a copy,  and  a poor  one  at  that.” 

What  became  of  the  picture  we  do  not  know ; 
but  it  is  said  that  the  future  millionaire  ever  after 
fought  shy  of  the  “Old  Masters.” 

“Terms  are  things,”  was  once  said  by  John 
Wilkes,  and  the  remark  has  come  down  to  our 
day.  A new  and  it  seems  to  us  satisfactory  dcfi- 
.nition  of  the  difference  between  two  prominent 
religious  societies  of  the  day,  comes  from  a Buf- 
falo correspondent,  who  gives  it  as  a dialogue 
that  occurred  between  two  little  five-year-old 
misses : 

“Anna,  you  are  a Unitarian.” 

“ Yes ; and  you  are  a Presbyterian.” 

“ Now,  I should  like  to  know  what  is  the  dif- 
ference.” 

“ Oh,  I don’t  know.  All  the  difference  / can 
sqp  is,  one  is  a ’tarian  and  the  other  is  a ’terian.” 
Such  is  the  wisdom  of  children ! • 

Is  there,  can  there  be,  any  thing  more  grate- 
ful to  a public  speaker  than  an  expression  of  ap- 


proval of  his  efforts  which  he  knows  is  prompted 
by  the  most  perfect  sincerity  ? This  gratification 
was  recently  experienced  by  a young  gentleman 
in  South  Carolina — whether  a valise-bearer  or  not 
is  left  unexplained — who  had  addressed  with  great 
ferv  or  a Grant  and  Colfax  ratification  meeting  in 
Beaufort,  the  audience  being  largely  composed 
of  freedmen.  After  the  meeting  one  of  the  aged 
“ uncles”  approached  the  speaker  and  congratu- 
lated him  upon  his  effort.  “Dat,”  said  he, 
“ w 9s  a grand  speech,  massa ; a brave  speech ; 
de  best  speech  I ever  did  hear;  but  I’s  an  old 
man  and  han’t  got  no  larning,  and  I didn't 
un'stari  a word  you  said:  but,  golly,  ’twas  a 
brave  speech,  Sah,  suah  /” 


A Confederate  Captain  and  A.  Q.  M was 
one  day  talking  to  a mixed  crowd  of  officers  and 
privates.  To  illustrate  the  depreciation  of  cur- 
rency he  took  out  his  “Frodsham”  watch,  and 
said : “ That  cost  me  twenty-five  hundred  dol- 
lars 1”  A soldier  said : “ Mister,  you  uns  didn't 
pay  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  for  that  are 
watch,  did  you?”  “I  did  that,”  was  the  reply. 
Soldier  continued : “ Would  you  uns  let  us  see 
it  ?”  It  was  handed  over.  After  a close  exam- 
ination the  soldier  again  asked  : “ Mister,  you  is 
jokin’,  isn’t  you?”  “Not  a bit  of  it,”  said  the 
A.  Q.  M.  With  an  expression  of  resignation 
and  despair  the  soldier  handed  it  back,  saying : 
“ Well,  Mister,  you  uns  must  be  a darned  fool — 
or  a Quarter-Master!” 

We  believe  that  the  following  is  the  only  case 
on  record  where  a gentleman  was  so  drunkLas  to 
take  a man  for  a town . Be  it  known,  to  Degin 
with,  that  there  is  a pretty  little  village  in  Geor- 
gia, and  in  sending  letters  to  it,  in  qrder  that 
they  may  not  go  to  the  national  capital,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  mark  them  very  plainly — “ Washing- 
ton, Wilkes  County,”  etc. 

Major  M , of  the  Ordnance  Bureau,  was  one 

day  at  the  table  of  the  Pulaski  House,  in  Savan- 
nah, and  amidst  the  delights  of  iced  Champagne 
had  lingered  until  General  Jackson  and  the  oth- 
ers of  the  State  Division  Staff  had  left  the  table. 
The  only  person  remaining  besides  the  waiters 
was  a stranger,  who  sat  directly  opposite  Major 

M . Raising  his  eyes  the  Major  beheld  him, 

and  at  once,  with  rather  a thick#  utterance,  ac- 
costed him  with:  “Sir,  I like  your  looks;  I 
wOuld  like  to  know'  you,  Sir.  I will  take  a glass 

of  wine  with  you,  Si^Jf  am  Major  M , of 

Georgia ; what  is  ytliRtame,  Sir  ?”  The  stran- 
ger replied:  “My  name  is  Mr.  Washington.” 
“Ah!”  ejaculated  the  Major,  “Washington, 
Wilkes  County!” 

The  joke  got  out ; but  the  Major  says  it  was 
all  made  up. 

Judge  Thomas  W.  Thomas,  of  Georgia,  was 
quite  a wit,  and  one  night,  in  1857,  after  a wine 
party  at  M ‘Comb’s  hotel,  in  Milledgevillc,  Geor- 
gia, he  approached  the  head  waiter  (colored)  as 
he  left  the  room,  and  said : “I  donate  to  you 
this  silver  dollar,  in  token  of  my  appreciation  of 
your  services  to-night.  You  are  nowr  in  a hum- 
ble position,  but  the  time  may  soon  come  for 
our  positions  to  be  reversed,  or  at  least  made 
equal.  I give  you  this  to-night,  but  when  thou 
comest  to  thy  kingdom  I pray  thee  remember  me.  ” 

Time  has  passed.  The  Judge  is  dead;  the 
waiter-boy  is  a voter  and  a juror. 
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made  a touching  appeal,  ns  explained  by  my 
Companion,  the  doctor,  “ on  behalf  of  the  proph- 
et Elias.”  The  prophet’s  financial  agent  was 
of  so  unprepossessing  appearance  that  we  de- 
clined investing.  Beggars  in  Russia  frequent- 
ly ask  alma  in  the  interest  of  particular  saints, 
and  this  one  had  attached  himself  to  Elias. 

During  the  day  we  encountered  two  mer- 
chants on  their  way  to  the  fair  at  Minalinsk ; 
they  were  drinking  tea  at  a station  where  we 
changed  horses,  and  l verily  believe  they  swal- 
lowed more  than  a dozen  cups  apiece.  We  met 
many  sledges  laden  with  goods  en  route  to  the 
fhh\  which  takes  place  every  February  at  Irbil. 
This  fair  is  of  great  importance  to  Siberia,  arm 
frequented  by  merchants  from  all  the  region 
west  of  Tomsk.  From  forty  to  fifty  million 
rubies’  worth  of  goods  are  exchanged  there  dur- 
ing the  four  weeks  devoted  to  traffic.  The 
commodities  from  Siberia  are  chiefly  furs  and 
tea  ; those  from  Europe  comprise  a great  many 
articles.  Irbit  is  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the 
Ural  Mountains,  about  two  hundred  versts 
northeast  of  Ekaterinburg;  it  is  a place  of  lit- 
tle consequence  except-  during  the  time  of  the 
foi  r. 

After  entering  Europe  we  relied  upon  the 
stations  for  our  meals,  carrying  no  provision 
with  us  except  tea  and  sugar.  We  knew  the 
peasants  would  b«  well  supplied  with  edibles 
during  the  Christmas  holidays,  and  were  quite 
*nfo  in  depending  upon  them.  A traveler  in 
Russia  must  consult  the  calendar  before  starting 
on  a journey  if  he  would  ascertain  wlmt  provi- 


sion he  may  or  may  not  find  among  the  peo- 
ple. 

In  twenty- four  hours  after  leaving  Ekaterin- 
burg we  made  only  a hundred  and  seventy 
versts;  the  worst  day’s  travel  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  journey.  The  roads  were  rough 
and  full  of  drifts,  and  the  country  more  undu- 
lating than  in  Liberia. 

Congour  whs  the  first  town  of  importance 
that  we  reached  j it  has  an  unenviable  repu- 
tation for  its  numerous  thieves.  They  do  not 
molest  the  post  vehicles  unless  the  opportunity 
is  yery  favorable,  their  accomplishments  being 
specially  exercised  upon  merchandise  trains. 
Sometimes  when  the  trains  pass  through  Con- 
gour at  night  the  natives  manage  to  steal  one 
or  more  vehicles  with  their  loads.  The  opera- 
tion is  facilitated  by  there  being  only  one  driver 
to  five  or  six  teams.  This  town  is  also  famous 
for  its  tanneries,  the  leather  from  Congour  hav- 
ing a high  reputation  throughout  Russia.  Peter 
the  Great  was  at  much  pains  to  teach  the  art  of 
tanning  to  his  subjects  ; at  present  they  have 
very  little  to  learn  from  others  on  that  score. 

; Peter  introduced  tanning  from  Holland  and 
| Germany,  and  when  tho  first  piece  of  leather 
! tanned  in  Russia  was  brought  to  him  he  took  if 
between  his  teeth  and  exerted  all  the  strength 
of  his  jaws  to  bite  through  it.  The  leather  re- 
sisted his  efiorts,  and  so  delighted  the  monarch 
that  he.  decreed  a pension  to  the  successful  tan- 
ner. The  specimen,  with  the  marks  of  lib  teeth 
upon  it,  is  hi  ill  preserved  at  St.  Petersburg. 

While  waiting  for  dinner  at  Congour  I eon- 
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temphued  *t>mvwwg?a  rings  hanging  in  thi*- fifth?.  ] Sigfmrd fcT reef  with  uttbatantiuf  hous«K'-^n  eftto- 
ijt.-r.ium  at  tbe'smttofL  Four  of  them  rcprC-';  side*  but.  without  meeting,  roan  or  beast.  This 
«snted  kenmi*  in'  **  Efi/.ahe.tb  * or,  Jthe  Exiles  of  ,j  street  awl.  the  station  were  nil  I saw  of  n eiiy  of 
Shw*  — n mory  which  ha*  been  translated  j 2f», 000  hihal»itAn.t&. ' .In.  smuminf  ifnvtdevs  for 
into  most  modern  langtmg^  These  engraving*  ; Siberia  usually  tenvo  the  stearaljoat  at  this 
V ‘*ro  iuade  in  Moscow'  several  years  ago,  ami  | point  and  begirt  their  land  jotmiov,  the  lurnm 
Uiasi raid  the  most  prominent  incidents  in  the  f being  ^ mi  vigubie  thw  far  in  ordinary  water* 
mirnitm-.  Artistically  they  were  far  behind  1 Penn  is  an  importunt  mining •centre,  am!  cum 
ib»i  rfre&i  engtaring^  of  Paris,  Berlin,  or  Lon-  | twins  several  foundries  anil  nmmtftie lories  cm:ni 
don,  and  reminded  me  tit  English  engravings  of  extensive  scale. . The  doctor  assured  me  that 
fifty  or  sixty  years  ag>x  Museorite  avt  has  not  after  the  places  I had  visited  >i?  Liberia  there 
yet  readied  its  highest  development  ^ a great  was  nothing  to  be  seen  there — and  I it. 
many  of  the  Russian  wood -cuts.  and  steeLphites  A deep  mow  Imd  («*ed'trd(id^h  into  tin  nn- 
&re  sadly  deficient  in  porspedn^  tvhd  very*  fudely  oybu  road  in  this  part  of  the  juvtrnbv.  At  titles 
done.  The  Rr/s*i>.u?,  e^pecmlly  the  peasant  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  feleigh  and  ull  it 
class,  ore  fond  of  pictured-  and  the  walls  of  the  rained  would  go  to  pieces  in  the  rembkv  thumps 
humhleait  houses  are  gcmoraUy  decorated  with  we  rv^iyod  Aye^d^fH?rH|eV(  hills  «•«  if  par- 
wood  -cute  nifd  eheap  lithographs.  Jhiulo-  sited  fry waive#  b>  a guilty  vopM-i  envoi  and  if 
scenes  appear  to  be  raot^t  f^opuhu*,  and  next  to  rwaa  giynei-nlfr  rod;  fat&  to  fhikhtL^ 

them  are  Ulustrafionj?  of  leavo-trAingh  court-  j or  cradle ■ hollow*  jpvt  vyhcjiihi:  hor-ae*  Mure  do 
diip.^  and  love  mu tiers  in  gencnU.  Rortruite  j iug  their  fre*t.  1 thud  the  Singh srmoedenc* 
of the  Emperor  ami  Empress  a re  in  almosu*vcry  [made  a clear  Ump  of  *i*.  or  eight  feet  from  ihr 
house,  and  the  prominent  position*  they  occupy  \ rv'ridga  to  efie  fottfmi-pf  adridfow/*  -/Tf^ 

are  indicatics  nt  the  loyally  of  the  cun  era.  [leaping'  war  Junrcrv  ohjcctionaidc.  but  the  im* 
There  Wece  many  things  to  remind  iiie I Was  «i\  , part  Tnade  every  tiling'  Vnflle  i ebitld  say,  like 
dorfger  in  Siberia,  und  ^p^/4u%  on  the  Ear  afe  j the  Inshuien  wjft)'  fWI  frojn  flip  house  ^ tap. 
Steppe.  Shfrws  were  deeped  and  the  aky -ietfs :j  •*  ’Twus  not  f he;- il\$i  hurt  mef  but 
clear.  Thfe  teei;  country  was^  replaced  by  g 'Stopping *0  rpiiok  af  ii^  end:-' 
broketi  ou^r-  '^ontMts  of  pme  itud  fir  displayed  In  a country Jik>i  KttHsifi,  tvhere  snow  lies  on 
regufiir  c\mnn0  ahd  gtiTii&d  carctul  atten  tioh.  the  groin  pi  nearly  Imjff  the  yoitr,  and  r&itwny  s 
Vilh^os  Wore  more  muuowov  iatgnj-  and  of  are  few,  it  may  hi?  readily  cn peeled  that  the 
greater  antiquity.  Si^tibn>  hefp>f sleigh  is  an  imporUitU  vnhicic  v>f  hK  onidtidU. 
^nd  hm|  mom  the  air  of  hotels,  .Chut dies  ap-  The  bnst.  time  !tjt  travel  it*  ifMbe  winter,  dmi 
pemrsl  inravvcnerjibh^and,  rthis ! less  Venerated,  most  of  the  fieigktiug  dv»nc*  upon  die  sripw- 
Krggers  un  reaves!,  in  imUihcr:  and  importuuhy.  roads.  This  is  parttCfdHfly  the  cb«V  in.Sihcriu, 
Ift  Asia  dnv  driver  wraii  the  cnily  rnnii  at  a where  nearly  alt  rn ercha n ii i unit-?  for  the  wi n- 
Um  who  asked  u nA  viKlku  y?  but  tn  Eur<0pe  tery  when  it  can  ‘hoy.eetttied. 
the*  e/ifrtiivirk  iCwaif^rj  ov  • the-  c^b  c^f  -.sdmmb'r.  'Ontrtpdrt.  • -'..••Tfiti  from  K»- 

Oipcct^d  to  he  voiuoudi^rod.  3v  Aria-  the  gvn  . ne.hta,  on  ifc*  way  Efirojar«n  is 'brought 

ynit?  was  called  no  HoMm,  or-  wbivky  ?ooney  ‘to  Irkutsk  in  the  nhUimti.  where  it  is  packed, 
in  jfeurope;  It  .Wo*  tfa  n!ti%  tea.-rm.m'ev:  ’f  opou  to  be  reuvly  ihr  sinning  at  the 

During  du?  second  wight  v,:e  reft'  hod  Term . proper  -nmnioih  With  the  tivzt  snow-storm  ol 
rtflfi  httite4,hrhg  ^hmigh  tO  aat  u supfun  ihat  iAi[^>rtii6ce  long  tf hmy  v.tiiried  \ve*itwurib 
nmde  me  /Ir'imrn  of  tiiyr^-nuA  ]mhtr  bo:tr»  iim*ing  : and  the  mivote?- -who  gne.^  >nei  the  gieat  road 
my  first  *?leep,  Ip  enfef  iiig;  drov^  &h>ng  a ; at  tixax ■titne  in  cOrtiiln  to  bo  bumped  against  rieds 
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innumerable.  The  Russian 
traveling  sleighs  are  the  most 
agreeable  in  the  world*  for  the 
natural  reason  that  the  people 
are  compelled  to  use  them  very 
often,  and  have  set  their  wits  at 
work  to  make  something  con- 
taining the  maximum  of  com- 
fort. In  a previous  article  I 'v 

have  described  the  various  kinds 
of  sleighs  in  general  use,  ami 
the  peculiarities  of  their  man- 

When  the  summer  roads  f*! 
low  the  banks  of  rivers  the  win-  *Jlp 
ter  toads  are  located  upon  the 
ice  after  the  fr* »st  fias  made  it  r"'r'..' 
safe.  The  post  stations  are 
where  they  can  be  readily  ac- 
ccssihle  from  the  river,  and 
generally  a short  distance  up 
the  bank.  Very  often  travelers  v 

are  left  with  their  sleighs  upon 
the  ice  while  the  driver  goes  to 
the  station  with  his  team  and 
orders  out  a fresh  one.  In 
some  localities,  owing  to  dirnut- 
ie  reasons,  little  or  no  snow  falls 
during  the  entire  winter.  In 
such  case  there  are  often  two 
roads  kept  open  and  stocked 
with* horses — one  for  sleighs  foi-  r 

lowing  the  surface  of  the  river, 
and  another  for  wheeled  vein*- 
clcs  keeping  to  the  summer  / 

The  Russians  have  several 
popular  songs  that  celebrate  the 
glories  of  sleigh -riding.  I give 
a translation  of  a portion  of  one 
of  them,  a song  that  Ls  frequently  repeated  by 
the  peasants  in  the  vicinity  of  Moscow  and 
Nijne  Novgorod.  It  is  proper  to  explain  that 
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pulse  is  quick,  his  blood  warm,  his  head  aches. 
Jilt  whole  frame  become*  sore  and  stiff,  and  hi* 
mind  is  far  from  being  serene  and  amiable. 
In  the  first  part  of  my  land  journey  I had  the 
satisfaction  of  ascertaining  by  practical  experi- 
ence the  exact  character  of  the  road -fever. 
My  brain  seemed  ready  to  burst,  and  appeared 
to  my  excited  imagination  about  ns  large  as  n 
barrel ; every  fresh  jolt  and  thump  of  the  vehi- 
cle gave  me  a sensation  as  if  somebody  were 
driving  a tenpenny  nail  into  my  skull:  as  for 
good-nature  under  such  circumstances  that  was 
out  of  the  question,  and  I am  free  to  confess 
that  my  temper  was  not  unlike  that  of  a bear 
with  a sore  head.  Happily,  however,  I kept  it 
pretty  well  to  myself,  and  as  my  companion  was 
affected  about  as  I w as  we  managed  not  to  dis- 
agree. 

Where  the  roads  are  good,  or  if  the  speed  is 
not  great,  one  can  sleep  very  well  in  n Russian 
sleigh;  I succeeded  in  extracting  a great  deal 
of  slumber  from  my  vehicle,  and  sometimes  did 
not  wake  for  three  or  four  hours.  The  govern- 
ment couriers  often  suffer  much  from  loss  of 
sleep,  as  they  are  compelled  to  maintain  the  ut- 
most limit  of  speed  w ithout  regard  to  their  own 
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Away,  away,  along  the  rond 
The  fiery  troika  bounds, 

While  'ueath  the  donga,  sadly  sweet. 

The  Valdai  bell  resound*. 

Away,  away,  we  leave  the  town. 

Its  roofs  aud  spire*  behind. 

The  crystal  roow-flakc*  dance  aronod 
As  o'er  the  steppe  we  wind. 

Away,  away,  the  glittering  stars 
Shine  greeting  from  above. 

Our  hearts  heat  fast  as  on  we  glide, 

Swift  as  the  flying  dove. 

When  the  roads  are  rough  the  continual 
jolting  of  the  sleigh  is  very  fatiguing  to  a trav- 
eler, and  frequently,  during  the  first  twoo?  three 
days  of  his  journey,  throws  him  into  what  is 
very  properly  designated  the  road-fever.  His 
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solving  khuhi.  In  ajtich  wuh  *j yep  ia  a\xtn»Hf  ' And  '.Rtr^hm,  They  tfrc  said  jo  be  in- 
if  not  wh«U^  uml  rhe trpvelefvpttfc  afcd  live-  In  perfect  bar- 

ceding  ot  fonroVr  Bjiwd,  tuu*t  iak'e  advantage  mcmy  « hh  their  Russian  neighbors.  They  U\vC 
of  the  few  moment^  Iiult  nt  tin*  stunoiUydute  been  v l/uptizpd  and  brought  in  to  the 

the  Jrorai*  yce  being  ehhpg^dT  As  Jte  lias though  they  hiiD  adfene  to  Borne 
(fen,' or  fifteen  warned  fordke  rdiauge  lit?  makes  pf  their  ancient  forms  of  worship..  They  .pity 
good  nte-'oi  Xm  i\m  e and  sleeps  very  soumih  Tuxe*.  i*>  the  f-rovn,  I nit  flteiv  local  admini*;  nt- 
jHitH  hie  Tt^fn  fj*  r^ratUv  ! uoxi  te  i&ft  10  themselves. 

Du  wig  the  v>ine;:;i(i  war,  , while  the  Emperor  A ffprtta riling  Malnioiush  we  hud  a sidteds 

Nkdudfts ; fras 'ifettipomcity-:?ojoiirni'Tig  at  *Mus-  ’driver,  who  insisted  upon  going  sfcvrty,  cum 
row.,  a.  courier  arminj  one  day  with  important  i while  defending  hills.  indignantly  t sng- 
disp/ifehe;  from  ^ebasutpol.  Ha  was  eormn:^  fgested  ghmg  tl»e  fellow  a kirk  for  hi*  drink- 
rianed  to  deliver  them  to  m on#?  hut  hi*  31a-  j im>iie);i  Tho -doctor  attempted  to  he  arerfy  and 
jeery* mid  waited  rfriiw^hu’**  'reproved  ijie  delinquent*..  but  ended  with  giving 

white  hi?  miw  and  inmheite  were  umiounyed.  him  five  copeck*  and  an  injunction  to  do  dieter 
me  % h*v  ft® ftdhnte  I Opposed  making  urtdeserwd  .g th* 
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dt^hdmriainb  t^vmc  td^aka  w ; pities  and  after  this  occurrence  dfAerininetl  to 

prv^ncfe  tiiiy  were,  quite  onabte  nt  nurse  him.  ! say  no  more  aliojat  rewards  to  driven?  during  t lie 
The  aftendaAt^  diooi  him  funi  dumunl,  hut  to  rest  'of  rite  journey.  [Memorandum  for  • travel- 
no  purpose  he  vend  making  so  much  disrurteimte  l era  making  the  Si  tier;  an  tour.] 
aa  to .:;t>ttpg  the  ICmyeroi  to  rhe  nmc-room.  j An  irritable  iin-poritten  (-ike  mine)  should 
Nicholas  ontefcd  them  to  desist,  and  then,  : mu  be  placed  vvttii  on  undahie  one  ('like  the 
standrug.  near .the  oitker,  said,  in  an  ordinary  j.<fdcwty«  If  misery  loves  company , so  does 
*C&«f  ; i /w/< Hidiyotocf-y"  : anger  f nnd  a peudimC.  man.  would  have  an’  d*r 

(Your  horse • aorreriik,  your  Excellency).  The  ^odate  who  c'lw.bfj  wilted. 
ofH^h'  Spmng  10  &8*  fWt  hi  eh  irista ftf  greatly  Aft£x  Jeering  the;  T&tf&ffcf  tvie  entemil  the 
W tl#  ddligid  af  iim  jf^Wjterfjr  and  to  his  owp  ctxumrr  oft  be  Tartars,  thtv  dosyemlante  of  the 
tcuifiiftion'yritJKp  lie.d»Hte>y«red  where- lie  was*  follower*  of  Rlunv  who  earned,  the 

VVe  found  the  rdod  better  after  leaving  Modgij  8tt<n'di>rA:|ittff:^nl#vi.  j^oropo,  Russia 
rt?e  goverpinont  af  TteriiJ  and  erne  ring  that  of  retaainedteog  nhder  rii^iryoice^  mid  the  Tar- 
Ykfksu  Thie  dfiv.ar^  we  took  in  this  xe^ion  %rity&£: j^pp'fc 

in  Utriom  pnvi*  ».-f  ;te?  eu;fdi;0..y  They  are  near- 
. ly  All  MtdyrKftimcdwus.  add  ttie  rouvetsfon  of  one 
: v.-'Tte£ . , of  them  to  Clo  isdandy  h U Very  rm»i  oecnr- 

J»  . v ^ '/&<"  ! fence.  My  ttitentio'ft  \V0«  called  to  then  mosque 

«,  in  the  villages  wt-  pushed*  rhe  construction  he- 

iug  quite  unlike  that  of  the  fttwbm  clmvch^. 

; A lull  Kpire  or  zninfiretf  wjitiewhat  iikuihe  ssIVe; 

’.  pte  of  an  America^  church.  r(Kc*s  irv  lhr>  cc^tire 
/ ,(  of  a Tartar  nHwpte«  and  geiuTidly  oveitedkH  f!te 
whole  v il  l a go.  No  lad  If  a rc  liMe  d,  X be  peoyde 
fieiug  colled  p>  jmyvut:  by'  the  voice  of  a crier. 
These  T;ti:tars  have  none  of  the  warlike  spir~ 
jit  of  thru*  aiiceBtors,  and  are  among  the  most 
■ pvziettft  if  MulAjects  of  the  llusrinn  Kmperori  They 
. • ; ure  indusmons  and  enterprising,  and  nmmige  to 
;v  'live  tvunfortfihly.  Their  reputatiou  for '•slitVwd- 
? 'ftird'.  thidr.^rtoderfiil  li«euhess':in  niatats  ' 

^ j jof  doubtiess  gave  rise  to  the  wcH-bnowp 

i At  the  st  nr  ion*  we  gejinraljy  found  Riissiim 
Ky,  sttfotnilrtk  (keaper>),  with  T«ribv  attendants* 
;fty,  : IWack>*fh|jb?v  fopking‘,fc»r  Jobs,  carefully  exiinte 
, in^d  our  sfeighs.  OnC  found  my  .shafts  badly 
ehafod  where  they  {docked  the  run  tiers,  and  of- 
by  1 feral  to  iron  the  weak  {ioiijfij  iite 
, v 1 1 ohjcided  to  tba  delay  for  jaejiariug  the  teoh>. 
| • if  '<Vgro^yt <,  pH.  &itiitte*  ^iif  the  mpn, 

! pibdimftig  fhe  rea%-pmpurcd  Vrnh^ 
poebu.  ami  si  hammer  uhd  nsdls  (ViUa  »tiu?its^r, 
j Ry  ;t)ui  1 1 me  fhe  Imrses  wei^  ted  job 

mvxmx*  yj uxst,  ■ was  completed ; I should  have  been  better  sat- 
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isfied  if  one  iron  had  not  come  off  within  two 
hours,  and  left  the  shaft  as  bare  as  ever. 

These  Tartars  speak  Russian  very  fairly*  but 
use  the  Mongol  language  among  themselves. 
They  dress  like  the  Ru^ma.%  or  very  nearly  so, 
the  most  distinguishing  feature  being  a sort  of 
skull -cap  like  the  one  worn  bv  the  Chinese. 
Their  hair  is  ent  like  a prize-fighter's,  except- 
ing a little  tuft  on  the  crown.  Out  of  doors 
they  wear  the  Russian  Cap  over  their  Moham- 
medan—-a  symbol  (though  they  may  not  so  con- 
sider itj  of  their  subjection  to  Muscovite  rule. 

These  Tartars  drove  horses  of  the  same  race 
as  those  on  the  Baruha  Steppe.  They  carried 
ns  finely  where  the  road  permitted,  and  I had 
equal  admiration  for  the  powers  of  the  horses 
and  the  skill  of  their  drivers. 

In  the  night  after  passing  Mai  monish  the 
weather  became  warm  ; I laid  aside  my  out- 
er coat  only  a half  hour  before  the  thermometer 
fell  and  set  me  shivering.  About  day  break  it  was 
warmer,  mid  the  increasing  temperature  usher- 
ed in  a violent  storm.  It  snow  ed  and  it  Wowed, 
and  it  was  cold,  frosty  weather  all  day  and  all 
night.  We  closed  the  sleigh  and  attempted  to 
exclude  the  snow,  but  our  efforts  were  vain. 
The  little  crevices  admitted  enough  to  cover 
ns  in  a abort  time,  and  we  very  soon  concluded 
to  let  the  wind  have  its  own  way.  The  road 
was  filled,  and  in  many  places  we  had  hard 
work  to  get  through.  How  the  drivers  found 
their  way  was  a mystery.  Once  at  a station, 
when  the  smotrtfa/  announced  c<  Gotover/’  I 
was  actually  unable  to  find  the  sleigh,  though 
it  stood  not  twenty  feet  from  the  door.  The 
drivers  said  they  were  guided  by  the  telegraph- 
posts,  which  followed  the  line  of  the  road. 

We  were  four  hours  making  twenty-five  versts 
to  the  last  station  before  reaching  Kazan.  We 
took 'a  hearty  supper  of  soup,  eggs,  and  bread, 
under  a suspicion  that  we  might  remain  out  all 
night.  Soon  after  we  started  the  minnnioth 
sleigh  came  up  with  us  in  the  snow-cloud  and 
darkness,  and  its  shafts  nearly  ran  us  through. 
Collisions  of  this  kind  happened  occasionally  on 
the  road,  but  were  scarcely  as  forcible  as  this 
one;  We  were  twice  on  our  beam  ends  and 
nearly  overturned,  and  on  several  occasions 
stuck  in  the  snow.  By  good  luck  we  man- 
aged to  arrive  at  Kazan  about  2 a.m.  On 
reaching  the  hotel  we  were  confronted  by  what  j 
I thought  a snow-statue,  but  which  proved  to  be  j 
the  dvonrik  or  watchman.  Our  baggage  was  ! 
taken  up  stairs  while  we  shook  the  snow  from  j 
our  furs.  The  samovar  shortened  our  visages  J 
and  filled  our  stomachs  with  tea,  and  we  retired 
to  rest  upoo  sofas,  and  did  not  rise  until  a late  j 
hour. 

ft  happened  to  be  New-Year's,  and  the  fash-  : 
ionnhle  society  of  Kazan  was  doing  its  eongrat-  j 
illations.  I drove  through  the  principal  part  of  ' 
the  city  and  found  an  animated  scene.  Hun- 
dreds, and  it  seemed  to  mo  thousands,  of  dros-  J 
kies  were  darting  through  the  streets  carrying 
gnyly-drcssed  officers  making  their  ceremonious 
calls,  Soldiers  were  parading  with  bauds  of 
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j music,  and  the  lower  classes  were  out  in  large 
numbers.  The  storm  had  ceased;  the  weather 
was  warm,  and  every  thing  was  propitious  for 
outdoor  exercise. 

The  soldiers  were  the  first  I hAd  seen  since 
entering  Europe,  nnd  impressed  me  favorably 
with  the  Russian  army.  They  wore  the  gray 
uniforms  like  those  I saw  in  Siberia,  and  march- 
ed with  a regular  and  steady  stride.  It  was  not 
till  I reached  St.  Petersburg  that  I saw  the 
€li!c  of  the  Emperor’s  military  forces.  The  re- 
forms of  Alexander  have  not  left  the  army  un- 
touched, and  I was  told  that  a great  improve- 
ment had  been  made  during  the  ten  years  just 
ended.  More  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
private  soldiers  than  heretofore,  their  pay  being 
increased  and  the  lime  of  service  lessened.  The 
Imperial  family  preserves  its  military  character, 
and  the  present  Emperor  allows  no  laxity  of  dis- 
cipline in  his  efforts  to  elevate  the  men  in  the 
ranks. 

It  is  said  of  the  Grand  Duke  Michel,  unde 
of  Alexander  It,  that  he  was  the  most  rigid 
disciplinarian  ever  known.  His  great  delight 
was  in  parades,  and  be  never  overlooked  the 
least  irregularity.  Not  a button,  not  a mus- 
tache even,  escaped  his  notice ; and  whoever 
was  not  cn  riyle  was  certain  to  be  punished.  He 
is  reported  to  have  said  : 

“ I detest  war ; it  breaks  the  ranks,  deranges 
the  soldiers,  and  soils  their  uniforms/’ 

I had  a letter  to  Colonel  Molostolf,  the  broth- 
er of  a Siberian  friend  and  cow/>u/w?o«  du  vot/nge, 
hut  I knew  he  would  not  be  at  borne  on  the  first 
day  of  the  year,  as  he  hud  many  relatives  and 
friends  to  visit.  So  I sent  the  letter  to  his 
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and  accompanied  my  companion  on  * 
call  upon  a jironVrnenr 

Karan , Madatn  FYeexo  was  n ti« i i ve  of  H eidel - 
$*?*•£.,  and  evidently  Ipveil  rhe  Rhine.  better  than 
the  Volga*  She  gave  we  a letter  to  her  broth- 
or  in  .Moscow,  " here  she  promised  me  an  intro- 
* ’•  1 'M  to  n niece  of.Goeth*. 

tn.gfie  MalostofT  € ailed  at  the 

jhoVtfl  md  rook  ttm  to  the  Jfew-Year  & bull  of  t he 
ttOl'ilttt  of  KjiZiin.,  I found  d ron/.e  of  apurjv 
menu  belonging,  to  the  Nohiidy  Fiub— tht*  dau- 
ringyrootn  being  quite  a*  efcgmhr  and  spaelon* 
iur  the  large  hull  of  the  Fifth  A cerate  Hotel.  I 
found  <f£  BbgH.-dv,  French,  umf  German  pa- 
pery in  the  Teudmg-roooh  and  5p»*m  a little 
time  over  the  latest  new*  fern  America,  The 
pi  ale  portion  ot  the  assemblage  consHied  of  of 
civrlbins  the  former  in  the  majority, 
wa*  a perfect  blithe  of  stars  and  guy.,  tint*- 
&mm  Ottii  tptft*  outshone  the  evening  dress  of 
Ak  K«»m a fs  phi,  populous,  and 
wealthy.  it  is  needless  to  add  |.hn:  the  ladies 
'■pr&^'.4fWi^ed  :Jua.t  like  iho/ic  of  Sc.  'Petersburg 
■or  :&*♦&.  • ■ \ \ ■;.'“  * * ** '*  *■•  ‘ :;  \; 

t.’was-;  fytptyitireJ  fy  jidfAtnl  oftieieds,  among 
them  the  Gavorfwt  who  had  recently  it  turned 

com m a>n*i  (Colonel  Mojnstoff  introduced  me 
tw  tfirse  Udtes  who  spoke  'English,.  blit  hardly 
la.*J  I Qpehe.it  c.oo?e#*&rj/»n  with  the  first  tafore 
*'*&  whisked  uwuy  into  tho  dance.  The 
zpcovd  end  th»»  third  folfmved  the  same  fare, 
and  i hvifrut  in  look  'ttjhwi  ball-room  acquaint- 
tv*  £&  ftffibf  <>F  Ubi^rtnitny  **  Sfbw,"  said 
ifn?.  OpfhiwL  1 will  present  you  to  cine  who  it 
not.  young.,  bwt  &be  b charming  end  does  not 
avne/"  • W*.  i#w.i  ti}  sirw k her,  but  aha  was  in 
♦he  r^idst  af  a grty  jmrty  preparing  for  a 
vis»f  to  fho  buvdMomn. 

I way  so  utterly  wearied  after  my  'long  tide 


i t iidLt  mnvcTi&i u i n wn*  a gmtif  chore,  ao/i  I could 

hardly  &K*£  my  yy«s  fr^m  cMing,  I had  prom- 
i*ed  to  join  a snp|WM -party  aj  UirrC  oVdnic,  bnf 
midnight  found  able  to  etftntk  Fear- 

ful that  1 might  'bring  divcredir  upon  America 
by  going  to  sleep  dr jnrjg  the  IcMiyitig*;  1 ii$$g&ti 
a n ex  euse  an  d t*n  u mod  to  my  1m  tel.  Fi  vs  nidi  - 
otes  uft«r  ante  ring  my  room  i in  tint  lurid 
of  dreams.  ' 

In  the  Treasury  of  the  Kremlin  of  Moscow 
the  rm*nl  crown  lit  Ka&m  is  Thje: 

de^candaots  of  0«ngtvis  Kluin  hitipded  the 
eUy  and  incuk  n the  seat  iheir  Kurdpepn 
power,  Fot  three  rcdtnnes  ir  mmdrrtcd  a 
menace  to  Uussia,  and  held  the  prince  of- 
Musvow  in  forot  and  dread.  Bat  as  the  Kns- 

^iau.N  grew  lit 

and  tdtiwmfidy  u*l  I ;/mky  AUucovita  couh'id. 
Ivan  thi!  'IVrfjblc  UcO  muned  to  drive*  fhe  f('ivr 
tarn  from  flu?  b;ink?  cit  the  Volga.  jMtor  ihr^e 
severe  ami  flfea^non?  campaign^  and  i?  mw*. 
in  which  *uid  di*<piayod  pr^di- 

gt>>»  of  valoti  'Skmn  konn %wi  ca^nr^i; 
The ^ kingdom  was  ocertluown,  nod  the .KusMiuv 

extended  to  the  yr*%  Tfnr  cruelties  of 
{van  the  Terrible  are  partially  fcn'ghetc  in  return 
lot  his  hreakfng  the  Tnitiit  yoke. 

A pyramidxi  monument  trmrk?  th$)  Imriitl- 
plsce  ytf  the  En&siari*  who  Fell  at  the  capture 
of  the  OJtyv  The  positions  of  cite  beViegW  are 
*HII  pointed  out;  but  i believe  no  truces  of  the 
circunrrnUatiorr  tare  visible,  '.rue  wails  of  the 
Tartar  fortress  form  a f/ari  of  the  present  Krem- 
lin, hut  have  lieen  rehuilt  and  cnlurged  tliat 
their  distinctive  character  is  gone. 

^ieholfts  called  KojpiiV  the  rliird  papUht  of  Ins 
empire,  and  this  dty  is  generally  ndtnmed  fo  he 
fir?it  in  f r0  w -» 

*ow,  it*  |>qwuiot»  is  ^011  ^hosou  on  the  banhi? 


eouuEK**  orf  mr?  v 
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of  a small  river,  the  Kazanka,  which  joins  the 
Volga  six  versts  away.  On  a high  bluff  stretch- 
ing into  a plateau  in  rear  of  the  city,  and  frown- 
ing defiantly  toward  the  west,  its  position  is  a 
commanding  one.  On  the  edge  of  this  bluff  is 
the  Kremlin,  with  its  thick  and  high  walls  in- 
closing the  Governor’s  palace  and  other  public 
buildings,  all  overlooked  by  a lofty  bell-tower. 
Every  part  of  the  city  gives  evidence  of  wealth. 

The  population  is  about  sixty  thousand,  in- 
cluding, I presume,  the  military  garrison.  There 
are  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  Tartars  who  live 
in  a quarter  of  the  city  speciallv^assigned  them. 
They  are  said  to  be  industrious  and  peaceful, 
and  some  of  them  have  amassed  great  wealth. 
I saw  a Tartar  merchant  at  the  ball  on  New- 
Year’s-eve,  and  was  told  that  his  fortune  was 
one  of  the  largest  in  Kazan.  I can  testify  per- 
sonally to  the  energy  of  Tartar  peddlers.  On 
my  first  morning  at  the  hotel  I was  visited  by 
itinerant  dealers  in  hats,  boots,  dressing-gowns, 
and  other  articles  of  wear.  I bought  nothing, 
but  for  two  days  was  frequently  accosted  and 
urged  to  trade.  The  Tartars  at  Moscow  are 
no  less  active  than  their  brethren  of  Kazan, 
and  very  shrewd  in  their  dealings.  Every  one 
of  them  appears  to  believe  that  strangers  visit 
Russia  for  the  sole  purpose  of  buying  dressing- 
gowns  and  hats. 

I took  a drive  through  the  Tartar  quarter,  or 
Kitai  Gorod  of  Kazan,  and  inspected  without 
reading  the  signs  over  the  shops.  The  houses 
were  little  different  from  those  in  the  Russian 
quarter,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the 
streets  was  the  same.  I glanced  at  several 
female  faces,  in  defiance  of  Mohammedan  law, 
which  forbids  women  unveiling  before  stran- 
gers. On  one  occasion,  when  no  Tartar  men 
were  visible,  a young  and  pretty  woman  re- 
moved her  veil,  and  evidently  desired  to  be 
looked  at.  I satisfied  her  desire  and  my  cu- 
riosity, and  expressed  admiration  in  brief  Rus- 
sian. 

As  we  passed  a butcher’s  shop  my  isvoshchik 
intimated  that  horse-meat  was  sold  there.  The 
Tartars  are  fond  of  equine  flesh,  and  prefer  it  to 
beef.  On  the  Kirghese  steppes  the  horse  is 
prominent  in  gastronomic  festivities. 

Kazan  is  famous  throughout  Russia  for  the 
extent  and  variety  of  its  manufactures.  Rus- 
sians and  Tartars  are  alike  engaged  in  them, 
and  the  products  of  their  industry  bear  a good 
reputation.  The  city  has  printing  establish- 
ments on  an  extensive  scale,  one  of  them  de- 
voted to  Tartar  literature.  Several  editions  of 
the  Koran  have  been  printed  here  for  the  faith- 
ful rn  Northern  and  Central  Asia. 

The  university  of  Kazan  is  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  institutions  of  learning  in  Russia,  and 
has  an  excellent  board  of  professors.  Special 
attention  is  devoted  to  Asiatic  languages  and 
literature,  but  no  other  branch  of  knowledge  is 
neglected.  I met  the  professor  of  Persian  lit- 
erature, and  found  him  speaking  English  and 
French  fluently.  I was  invited  to  look  through 
the  museum  and  cabinet  attached  to  the  uni- 


versity, but  time  did  not  permit.  There  is  a 
ladies’  seminary  in  equally  good  repute  for  its 
educational  facilities. 

One  morning  about  two  weeks  before  my  ar- 
rival at  Kazan  the  early  risers  passing  this  sem- 
inary discovered  the  body  of  a young  man  hang- 
ing upon  the  iron  fence.  It  was  clad  only  in  a 
shirt,  and  no  other  clothing  could  be  found. 
No  one  recognized  the  features  of  the  individ- 
ual, and  the  occupants  of  the  seminary  professed 
utter  ignorance  of  the  affair.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, great  excitement  followed  the  discovery. 
Visits  of  the  sterner  sex  were  absolutely  forbid- 
den, and  the  yotmg  maidens  in  the  building 
were  placed  under  surveillance.  The  gentle- 
man who  told  me  the  story  said : 

“It  is  very  strange,  especially  as  the  police 
can  learn  nothing  about  the  man’s  identity.” 

While  conversing  with  a high  official  at  Nijne 
Novgorod  a few  days  later  I referred  to  this  af- 
fair, and  expressed  my  surprise  that  the  police 
could  not  trace  it  out. 

“That  is  to  say,”  he  replied,  with  a shrug 
of  the  shoulder,  “ that  the  police  has  suppressed 
the  particulars.  It  is  a scandalous  occurrence 
that  may  as  well  be  kept  from  the  public.” 
One  thing  was  quite  certain,  if  the  police  thought 
proper  to  conceal  the  details  of  this  affair  there 
was  no  likelihood  of  their  publication.  In  Rus- 
sia the  police  exercises  a power  much  greater 
than  in  the  United  States.  Those  who  have 
visited  France  and  Austria  can  form  a pretty 
correct  idea  of  the  Russian  system,  the  three 
countries  being  nearly  alike  in  this  respect. 
The  police  has  supervision  over  the  people  in  a 
variety  of  ways ; controls  the  fire  department ; 
looks  after  the  general  health;  and  provides 
for  the  well-being  of  society.  Every  man,  wo- 
man, and  child  is  considered  under  its  surveil- 
lance and  accounted  for  by  some  member  of  the 
force.  Passports  are  examined  by  the  police, 
and  if  en  regie  the  owners  are  not  likely  to  be 
troubled.  Taxes  are  collected,  quarrels  adjust- 
ed, and  debts  paid  through  its  agency. 

have  heard  many  traveled  Americans  de- 
claim violently  against  the  foreign  police  sys- 
tem and  visit  it  with  maledictions.  I may  be 
expected  to  follow  their  example  and  indulge 
in  complaints,  but  I can  not  do  so,  as  I have  no 
complaint  to  make.  In  a year’s  travel  in  des- 
potic countries  of  Enrope  I never  suffered  the 
least  detention  at  the  hands  of  those  terrible 
pests  of  society ! I carried  a passport  properly 
indorsed,  surrendered  it  to  those  authorized  to 
receive  it,  paid  whatever  fees  were  demanded 
— none  of  them  exorbitant — and  went  about 
my  business  sans  peitr  et  sans  reproche.  I have 
to  thank  the  police  of  most  European  cities  for 
a feeling  of  security  not  enjoyed  to  an  equal 
extent  in  London  or  New  York.  I think  my 
countrymen  who  have  visited  Paris,  Vienna,  or 
St.  Petersburg  will  agree  with  me  that  these 
cities  are  safer  to  a pedestrian  at  night  than  the 
commercial  capitals  of  England  and  America. 

Almost  every  body  has  heard  of  the  secret 
police  of  Russia,  and  many  questions  have  been 
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asked  me  about  it.  I can  not  throw  much  light 
upon  it,  and  if  I could  it  would  not  be  a secret 
police.  I never  knowingly  came  in  contact 
with  the  shadow,  neither  did  I have  the  slight- 
eft  reason  to  fear  it.  If  my  letters  were  opened 
and  read,  those  familiar  with  mv  manuscript 
will  agree  that  the  police  liad  a hard  time  of  it. 
If  any  body  dogged  rny  steps  or  drew  me  into 
conversation  to  report  rny  opinions  at  the  bn - 
rm*  secret,  I never  knew  it.  The  servants  who 
brought  my  cutlets  and  tea,  the  woman  who 
washed  my  linen,  or  the  dpprnik  who  guarded 
the  door,  may  have  been  spies  upon  me,  but  if 
so  I didn't  see  it.  Where  ignorance  is  bliss 
’tis  folly  to  be  wise. 

People  talk  politics  in  Russia  with  apparent 
freedom,  more  so  than  I expected  to  find.  Men 
and  women  expressed  their  opinions  with  can- 
dor (as  I believe),  and  criticised  what  they  saw 
wrong  in  their  government.  The  Russian  jour- 
nals possess  more  freedom  than  those  of  Paris, 
and  the  theatres  can  play  pretty  nearly  wlmt 
they  like.  Official  tyranny  or  dishonesty  can 
be  shown  np  by  the  press  or  satirized  on  the 
stage  more  freely  and  safely  than  in  the  coun- 
try of  Napoleon  III.,  with  all  its  boasted  free- 
dom. 

I once  read  a story  in  which  an  Englishman 
in  Austria  is  represented  saying  to  his  com- 
panion, M No  gentleman  meddles  with  the  poli- 
tics of  the  countries  he  visits. M I made  it  my 
rale  in  Russia  never  to  start  the  subject  of  poli- 
tics in  conversation  with  any  body.  Very  oft- 
en it  was  started,  and  I then  spoke  as  freely  as 


I would  have  spoken  in  New  York.  If  my 
opinion  was  asked  upon  any  point  I gave  it 
frankly,  but  never  volunteered  it.  I believe  the 
Golden  Rule  a good  one  for  a traveler.  We 
Americans  would  think  it  very  rude  for  a for- 
eigner to  come  here  and  point  out  to  us  our 
faults.  But  for  all  that  a great  many  of  us 
visit  Europe,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  telling 
the  subjects  of  the  various  monarchies  a variety 
of  impolite  truths. 

During  the  reign  of  Nicholas  the  secret  police 
was  much  more  extensive  than  at  present.  The 
occurrences  of  182f>  and  subsequent  years  led 
to  a close  surveillance  of  men  in  all  stations  of 
life.  It  was  said,  under  Nicholas,  that  when 
three  men  were  assembled  one  was  a $|<y,  and 
another  might  he.  Doubtless  the  espionage 
was  rigid  ; but  I never  heard  that  it  afi'ertci] 
those  who  said  or  did  nothing  objectionable. 
Under  Alexander  II.  the  stabili  ty  of  the  t hrone 
hardly  requires  the  aid  of  a detective  force,  ami 
if  what  I was  told  be  true,  it  receives  very  little. 

The  police  have  a standing  order  to  arrest 
any  person  who  speaks  to  the  Emperor  in  the 
promenade  at  the  PithHe  Garden.  One  day 
Nicholas  recognized  in  the  crowd  a favorite 
comedian,  and  accosted  him  with  a few  words 
of  encouragement.  The  latter  thanked  his 
Majesty  tor  his  approval,  and  the  two  separated. 
A stupid  policeman  arrested  the  actor,  and  hur- 
ried him  to  prison  on  the.  charge  of  violating 
the  law. 

“But  the  Emperor  spoke  to  me  first,”  was 
the  apology. 
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the  river  toward  a dozen  tow- boots  frozen  in  the 
ice.  The  navigation  of  the  Volga  employs  more 
than  four  hundred  steamers,  three-fourths  of 
w hieh  are  tows.  Dead  -walls  in  Kazan  frequen  t- 
ly  display  ed  flaming  announcements  that  remind- 
ed me  of  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans.  The  com- 
panies run  a sharp  rivalry  in  freight  and  passed* 
ger  traffic,  their  season  lasting  from  April  to  Oc- 
tober. The  gross  receipts  for  1 86G  of  one  com- 
pany owning  thirty-four  boats  was  1,253.000 
tables.  This,  after  deducting  running  ex- 
pense*, would  not  leave  a large  amount  of  prof- 
it. The  surplus,  in  the  case  of  that  company, 
was  tube  applied  to  paying  debts.  “Not  a 
copeck. M said  ray  informant,  “ will  the  stock- 
holders receive  in  the  shape  of  dividends.’1'  I 
did  not  obtain  any  full  and  clear  information 
tombing  the  navigation  of  the  Volga.  The 
steamboats  run  from  Tver,  on  the  Moscow  nod 
bl.  Petersburg  Railway,  to  Astrncbun,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  The  best  part  of  their 
business  is  the  transport  of  goods  and  passen- 
gers (chiefly  the  former)  to  the  fair  at  Nijne 
Novgorod.  The  river  is  full  of  shifting  sand- 
b<ir*,  and  the  channel  is  very  tortuous,  especial- 
ly at  low-water.  The  first  company  to  intro- 


duce steam  on  the  Volga  wns  an  English  one ; 
its  success  induced  many  Russians  to  follow  its 
example,  so  that  the  business  is  now  overdone. 

Here,  ns  on  the  Siberian  rivers,  the  custom 
prevails  of  carrying  freight  in  barges  which  are 
towed  by  tags.  Among  the  steamers  I saw  I 
did  not  find  a single  stern-wheeler. 

We  changed  horses  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Volga,  only  twelve  versts  from  Kazan.  The 
right  bank  of  the  river  presents  an  unbroken 
line  of  hills  or  bluffs,  while  the  opposite  one  is 
generally  low.  The  summer  road  from  Kazan 
westward  follows  the  high  ground  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  river,  but  often  several  versts  away. 
The  winter  road  is  over  the  ice  of  the  Volga, 
keeping  generally  pretty  near  the  bank.  A 
double  line  of  pine  or  other  boughs  set  in  the 
ice  murks  the  route.  The  boughs  are  placed 
by  the  Administration  of  Road*,  under  whose 
supervision  the  way  is  daily  examined  and  main- 
tained. No  one  is  allowed  to  travel  on  the  ice 
until  the  officials  declare  it  safe. 

Night  came  upon  us  soon  after  passing  the 
first  station,  so  that  I had  little  opportunity  to 
study  Volga  scenery.  The  road  was  a com- 
bination of  pitch-holes,  water,  soft  snow,  and 
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unpleasant.  drive*  were  when.  we  left  rim  nw.r 
to  change  liorM}*  at  the  VrBogto  on  the  high 
bunk.  it  vvUS  npJl  enough  going  up,  bun  in 
th^centling  the  sleigh  sometime*  endeavored  to 
go  nil ea d of  the  hordes.  O Dee  w e came  near 
going  over  n jwrpeiidic  trier  hank  sixty  or  eighty 
fent  higjtv  Had  we  done  mr  our  whole  eatutv 
lishment  would  have  lost  its  value. 

Back  from  the  Volga,  on  thik  part  of  the  route, 
there  are  tmvay  vj of  <?herdmeHs,  n people 
of  Tartar  do?»centf  w hri-  pro:^rvo  many  of  llreu 
imrlen t cnsrotvi^  They  nre  thoroughiy  Itfyal  to 
Uussiup  and  keep  the.  portrait  of  the  Emperor 
iifrd  f n .}*£& rly  ? ve fy  cottage, 


ennied  in  varmbly  wpoh  one-  horse  «tww,  Cot- 
ton and  wool,  in  large  sat.fe  were  tile  pmcTpai 

freight  going  westward*  while 

ward  Eitraw  wau 

The  yemduckf;  were  the  worst  I found  *>n  rh? 
whoieexf  entoj  mv  fdeigh-  ride.  "Clmy  genernrij 
eontemed  themselves  with  the  regutatirm  -.sfwbM, 


mid 'J4i  wa*  not  x^flen  tlojt  Hie  jirdarise  of  drink- 
mono;/  affected  them.  I condiided  ihnf  money 
wae  more  eaiaiiy  pbt/utied  there  than  y*  where 
on  my  route.  Ten  eopeefe  were  iu\  important 

item  tij  a vemduok  Ifi  hot  uflinfe  r<m- 

sequence  >dor»£  the  V idga.  V ' . ’ * 

YJiiugiiS  Arts- j ntul 
most;  of  ch^m ntb  very  lihyyally  supplied  with 
churches.  Vlfe  Makar ii?f,  wUW  jh  vftv?  tV*r 

many  year*  the  &rj$n&  of  tfiv  gftcat.fiii/r *>f tSiira- 
fieau  Russia,  Eire*  and  ftodd  alike  vpdtyd  th? 
place,  and  in  1KM>  the  fair  was 
Nijne  Novgorod,  One  of  the  villa {:>;-.  tut-  - 
fdturch-spire  that  leans  considerably ite&HMrh# 
otige  of  the  river. 

A blink  fifty  versts  from  Jtfjjtie  Kingprrid  iftt 
pppidnrhm  of  a large  village  was  gathered  in 
tlakSyifv  •'  ;A  bhpt 

prpgiv^  mVd  yis  we  drove  pasi  ihe  Hf scmhh«gQ 
l.&gstght  u glimpse  of  jfir ' fdfctb f dn-ngi'n  g t § 
a ftijsldy  cut  hole.  Half  a mlnurc  faicr  he 
emerged  fdmi  the  crowd  and  ran  wnvanl  tbo 
nearest  hoiwev  the  w^tev  dripping Oom  Mi  gar- 
ments and  hair.  As  we  passed  around  the  end 
of  the  village  I looked  hock  and  saw  another 


eordam-e  with  their  custom  of  veiling  women, 
t bey  bdTig  a pieve  hi  gatcre  ore r Hus  pieteire  0 
tht*  Empress,  * y 

While  eimngiug  hoe^cis  wo  \*i&.  he*&t  by 
ntiuty  beggars*  whose  fodorn  rtpi^arAueu  eu- 
ttjleil  them  to  «vt opUthy.  I 'purchased  a fair 
number  of  hl^ingK*  m eath  beggar  made  the 
sign  of  over  me  v>n  roeeirmg  a ropeoV. 

Huiisian .IviggaTs  arefhe  most.  tVevauf-  X ever  saw, 
and  display  great  ibmilmrity  with  fho  ytnkindnr 
of  stwhts,  Cfn?  n*orn  in g in  K fix/m  I ^ttmd  at 
rny  hotebwimlow wurdiiug  a woman yuludnug 
aims,  Sevoraj  j^oi  iy  peasuHi^  gave 

her  each  a ubphcfc  or  two.  and  both  giver  ami 
receiver  mud?  tfre  sign  of  th«  nrosiy  Olio- 
crepit  old  man  gave  her  half  a loaf  of  bread, 
blessings  »t  devoutly  as  h&  passud  it  into  her 
hands.  So  far  as  L not.  a Jungle  w eil- 
dressed  person  paid  any  'Attention  to  die  men- 
dicam.  Only  the  poor  van  feel  for  the  poor  ! 


iur,>oij  running  in  the  same  direction. 

Onveiixs  to  the  Russian  Glntrch  acebapti/.ed 
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by  immersion,  and  once  received  in  its  bosom 
they  continue  members  until  death  do  them 
part.  The  Government  is  far  more  tolerant  in 
its  matters  of  religion  than  that  of  any  Roman 
Catholic  country  in  Europe ; I think  it  might 
even  reprove  Great  Britain  pretty  sharply  for 
its  religious  tyranny  in  unhappy  Ireland.  Ev- 
ery man  in  Russia  can  worship  God  according 
to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  provided 
he  does  not  shock  the  moral  sense  of  civilization 
in  so  doing.  Every  respectable  form  of  Chris- 
tian worship  enjoys  full  liberty,  and  so  does  ev- 
ery respectable  form  of  Paganism  and  Anti- 
christianity.  The  Greek  faith  is  the  acknowl- 
edged religion  of  the  Government,  and  the 
priests,  by  virtue  of  their  partly  official  charac- 
ter, naturally  wield  considerable  power.  The 
abuse  or  undue  employment  of  that  power  is 
not  (theoretically)  permitted,  however  much 
the  Church  may  manifest  its  zeal.  Every  ef- 
fort is  made  to  convert  unbelievers,  but  no  man 
is  forced  to  accept  the  Greek  faith. 

Traveling  through  Russia  one  may  see  many 
forms  of  worship.  He  will  find  the  altars 
of  Shamanism,  the  temples  of  Bhudda,  the 
mosques  of  Islam,  and  the  synagogues  of  Israel. 
On  one  single  avenue  of  the  Russian  capital  he 
will  pass  in  succession  the  churches  of  the  Greek, 
the  Catholic,  the  Armenian,  the  Lutheran,  and 
the  Episcopal  faith.  He  will  be  told  that 
among  the  native  Russians  there  are  nearly 
fifty  sects  of  greater  or  less  importance.  There 
are  some  advantages  in  belonging  to  the  Church 
of  State,  just  as  in  England,  but  they  are  not 
essential.  I am  acquainted  with  officers  in  the 
military,  naval,  and  civil  service  of  the  Gov- 
ernment who  are  not,  and  never  have  been, 
members  of  the  Greek  Church.  I never  heard 
any  intimation  that  their  religion  had  been  the 
least  bar  to  their  progress. 

The  Pope,  in  his  Encyclical  of  October,  1867, 
complains  of  the  conduct  of  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment toward  the  Catholics  in  Poland.  No 
donbt  Alexander  has  played  the  mischief  with 
the  Pope's  faithful  in  that  quarter,  but  not  on 
account  of  their  religion.  In  Warsaw  a Rus- 
sian officer,  a Pole  by  birth,  told  me  of  the  mis- 
fortunes that  had  fallen  upon  the  Catholic  mon- 
astery and  college  in  that  city.  “ We  found  in 
the  insurrection,”  said  this  officer,  “that  the 
monks  were  engaged  in  making  knives,  daggers, 
cartridges,  and  other  weapons.  The  priests 
were  the  active  men  of  the  rebellion,  and  did 
more  than  any  other  class  to  urge  it  forward. 
And  here  is  a specimen  of  iron-mongery  from 
die  hands  of  the  monks.  We  found  two  hun- 
dred of  these  in  the  college  recently  suppressed. 
Many  more  were  distributed  and  used.” 

As  he  spoke  he  opened  a drawer,  and  showed 
me  a short  dagger,  fitting  into  a small  handle. 
The  point  of  the  blade  had  been  dipped  in  pois- 
on, and  was  carefully  wrapped  in  paper.  The 
instrument  wras  to  have  been  used  by  sticking  it 
into  somebody  in  a crowd,  and  allowing  it  to  re- 
main. Death  was  pretty  certain  from  a very 
slight  scratch  of  this  weapon. 


If  this  gentleman's  story  is  correct,  and  it 
was  corroborated  by  others,  the  Russian  “ per- 
secution” of  the  Polish  Catholics  is  not  entirely 
without  reason. 

Among  the  dissenters  in  the  Greek  Church 
there  is  a body  called  Staroviersty  (old  believ- 
ers). The  difference  between  them  and  the 
adherents  to  the  orthodox  faith  is  more  ritual- 
istic than  doctrinal.  Both  make  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  though  each  has  its  own  way  of  hold- 
ing the  fingers  in  the  operation.  The  Staro- 
viersty do  not  use  tobacco  in  any  form,  and  their 
mode  of  life  is  generally  qnite  rigid.  Under 
Catharine  and  Paul  they  were  persecuted,  and, 
as  a matter  of  course,  increased  their  numbers 
rapidly.  For  the  past  sixty  years  oppression 
has  been  removed,  and  they  have  done  pretty 
nearly  as  they  liked.  They  are  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  empire,  but  are  most  numerous  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Ural  Mountains.  Russia  has 
its  share  of  fanatical  sects,  some  of  whom  push 
their  religion  to  a wonderful  extreme.  One 
sect  has  a way  of  sacrificing  children  by  a sort 
of  slow  torture  in  no  way  commendable.  An- 
other sect  makes  a burnt-offering  of  some  of 
its  adherents,  who  are  selected  by  lot.  These 
enter  a house  prepared  for  the  occasion,  and 
begin  a service  of  singing  and  prayer.  After  a 
time  spent  in  devotions  the  building  is  set  on 
fire,  and  consumed  with  its  occupants.  An- 
other sect  practices  the  mutilation  of  masculine 
believers,  and  steals  children  for  adoption  into 
their  families.  Against  all  these  fanatics  the 
Government  exercises  its  despotic  power.  The 
peasants  are  generally  very  devout,  and  keep 
all  the  days  of  the  Church  with  becoming  rev- 
erence. There  is  a story  that  a peasant  way- 
laid and  killed  a traveler,  and  while  rifling  the 
pockets  of  his  victim  found  a cake  containing 
meat.  Though  very  hungry  he  could  not  eat 
it,  because  meat  was  forbidden  in  the  fast  then 
in  force. 

The  Government  is  endeavoring  to  diminish 
the  power  and  influence  of  the  priests,  and  the 
number  of  saints'-days  when  men  must  abstain 
from  labor.  Heretofore  the  priests  have  enjoy- 
ed the  privilege  of  recruiting  the  clergy  from 
their  own  numbers.  When  a village  priest  died 
his  office  fell  to  his  eldest  son ; or,  if  he  had  no 
male  issue,  the  revenues  went  to  his  eldest 
daughter,  until  some  priest  married  her  and 
took  charge  of  the  parish.  By  special  order 
of  the  Emperor  any  vacancy  is  hereafter  to  be 
filled  by  the  most  deserving  candidate. 

It  is  said  that  during  the  Crimean  war  the 
Governor  of  Moscow  notified  the  pastor  of  the 
English  church  in  that  city  that  the  prayer  for 
the  success  of  her  Britannic  Majesty’s  arms 
must  be  omitted.  The  pastor  appealed  to  the 
Emperor,  who  replied  that  prayers  of  the  regu- 
lar form  might  continue  to  be  read,  no  matter 
what  they  contained.  The  Governor  made  no 
further  interference. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
second  day  from  Kazan  the  yemshick  point- 
ed out  the  spires  of  Nijne  Novgorod,  on  the 
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southern  bank  of  the  Volga.  A fleet  of  steam- 
ers and  barges  lav  sealed  in  the  ice  along  the 
shore,  waiting  for  the  moving  of  the  waters. 
The  road  to  the  north  hank  was  marked  with 
pine  boughs  that  fringed  the  moving  line  of 
sleighs  and  sledges.  We  threaded  our  wnv 
among  the  stationary  vessels,  and  at  length 
came  before  the  town.  A friend  had  com- 
mended me  to  the  Hotel  do  la  Poste,  and  I 
ordered  the  yemshiek  to  drive  there.  With  an 
eye  to  his  pocket  the  fellow  carried  me  to  an  es- 
tablishment of  the  same  name  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Oka.  I had  a suspicion  that  I was  being 
swindled,  but  as  they  blandly  informed  me  that 
no  other  hotel  with  that  title  existed,  I ulighted 
and  ordered  my  baggage  up.. 

This  was  the  end  of  my  sleigh-ride.  I passed 
two  Hundred  and  nine  stations,  with  as  many 
changes  of  horses  and  drivers.  Nearly  seven 
hundred  horses  had  been  attached  to  my  sleigh, 
and  drawn  me  over  a road  of  greatly  varied 
character.  Out  of  forty  days  from  Irkutsk  1 
spent  sixteen  at  the  citieft  and  towns  on  the. 


My  proposition  to  be  content  for  the  present 
with  a wash-basin  was  pronounced  impossible 
until  I finished  the  argument  with  my  left  boot. 
The  waiter  finally  became  affectionate,  and 
when  I ordered  supper  he  suggested  comforts 
not  on  the  printed  hill  of  fare.  The  landlord 
proposed  to  purchase  my  sleigh  and  superfluous 
furs,  and  we  concluded  a bargain  at  less  than  a 
tw  elfth  of  their  cost. 

After  a night's  rest  I recrossed  the  Oka  and 
drove  to  the  town,  where  I found  the  veritable 
Hotel  do  la  Post©,  to  which  I immediately 
changed  my  quarters.  It  was  a large,  comfort- 
able, and  well-kept  house,  and  boasted  a land- 
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lor» 1 of  os  unbounded  stomach  as  Cardinal  Wol- 
scy.  On  learning  my  nationality  he  informed 
me,  with  evident  pride,  that  be  had  the  honor 
of  lodging  my  countryman  of  Miantoncumh  ce- 
lebrity several  months  before.  The  house  over- 
looked a little  park  inclosing  a pond  where  a 
hundred  or  more  persons  were  skating.  The 
park  was  well  shaded,  and  must  be  quite  pleas- 
ant in  summer. 

The  town  hardly  deserves  the  name  of  Nijne 
(Lower)  Novgorod  as  it  stands  on  a bluff  near- 
ly two  hundred  feet  above  the  river.  Its  lower 
town  eoniAin>  little  else  than  small  shops,  store- 
house#, poor  hoteJs,  and  steamboat  offices.  The 


Kremlin  or  fortress  looks  dow  n from  a very  pic- 
turesque position*  and  its  strong  w alls  have  a 
defiant  air.  From  the  edge  of  the  bluff  the 
view  is  wide,  and  I greatly  regretted  triy  inabil- 
ity to  enjoy  it  in  summer.  The  low  field  and 
forest  land  on  the  .opposite  side  of  the  river,  the 
sinuous  Volga  and  its  tributary  the  Oka,  are 
all  visible  for  a Jong  distance.  Opposite,  on  u 
tongue  of  land  between  the  Volga  and  the  Oka, 
is  the  scene  of  the  fair  of  Nijne  Novgorod,  the 
greatest,  J believe,  in  the  whole  world. 

There  are  many  line  houses  in  the  upper 
town,  with  indications  of  considerable  wealth. 
I had  a letter  of  introduction  to  the  Chief  of 
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toafr  liitlt'  a million  per^ibf  have  virityd  the 
city  iti  ixgle  yer.  The  v&hur  c»f ' 
goods  sold  or  exchanged  during  each  lair 
h about  two  hundred  millions  of  rubies. 
Colonel  Kretegin  told  me  that  the  members 
of  the  Fox  embassy  were  much  astonished  at 
finding  American  goods  for  sale  at  Nijne  Nov- 
gorod. It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  pan 
of  the  civilized  w orld  where  some  article  of  our 
manufacture  has  not  penetrated. 

At  the  close  of  my  second  day  at  Nijne  I 
started  for  Moscow.  As  I drove  from  the  ho- 
tel to  the  railway  the  jackdaws,  perched  every 
where  on  the  roofs,  were  unusually  noisy.  As 
I left  Asia  and  entered  Europe,  the  magpie  ap- 
peared to  give  place  to  the  jackdaw.  The  lat- 
ter bird  inhabits  the  towns  and  cities  west  of 
the  Ural  Mountains,  and  I frequently  saw  large 
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Police,  Colonel  Kretegin,  who  kindly  showed 
roe  the  principal  objects  of  interest  in  and 
around  the  Kremlin.  The  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Minin  Pojarskt  possessed  the  great- 
est historical  importance.  This  man,  a peasant 
and  butcher,  believed  himself  called  to  deliver 
Russia  from  the  Poles  in  1612.  He  awakened 
his  countrymen,  and  joined  a Russian  noble  in 
leading  them  to  expel  the  invaders.  A bronze 
monument  at  Moscow  represents  Minin  start- 
ing upon  his  mission.  The  memorial  at  Nijne 
is  of  a less  elaborate  character. 

We  drove  through  the  fair-ground,  which  was 
as  empty  of  occupants  as  Goldsmith's  deserted 
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flocks  searching  the  dtfbrU  along  the  Volga 
road.  He  associates  freely  with  the  pigeon, 
and  appears  equally  well  protected  by  public 
sentiment  Possibly  his  inedible  character  as- 
sists his  preservation.  Pigeons  are  very  abund- 
ant in  all  Russian  cities,  and  their  tameness  is  a 
matter  of  remark  among  foreign  visitors.  The 
peasants  consider  them  sacred,  and  never  mo- 
lest them  ; the  pigeon — or  dove — brought  the 
olive-branch  to  the  ark,  and  so  they  aver  that 
his  descendants  are  entitled  to  the  respect  and 
veneration  of  man.  The  birds  appreciate  their 
security,  and  move  about  among  men  and  horses 
with  the  utmost  unconcern,  only  taking  care  to 
avoid  the  feet  of  the  latter. 

At  the  railway  station  I fell  to  the  charge 
of  two  porters  who  carried  my  baggage  while  I 
sought  the  ticket-office.  A young  woman  speak- 
ing French  officiated  at  the  desk,  and  furnished 
roe  with  a billet  de  voyage  to  Moscow.  My 
baggage  arranged  I sought  the  waiting-room, 
where  a hundred  or  more  persons  were  gath- 
ered. The  men  were  well  wrapped  in  furs, 
and  among  ,the  ladies  I found  hoods  more  nu- 
merous than  bonnets.  Three- fourths  of  the 
males  and  a third  of  the  females  were  smoking 
cigarettes,  and  there  was  no  prohibition  visi- 
ble- In  accordance  with  the  national  taste  the 


chief  article  sold  at  the  buffet  was  hot  tea  in 
tumblers.  There  is  an  adage  in  Germany 
that  three  kinds  of  people — fools,  princes,  and 
Americans — travel  first-class.  Pretending  to 
be  Russian  in  my  mode  of  traveling,  and  by 
the  advice  of  a friend,  I took  a second-class 
ticket,  and  found  the  accommodation  better 
than  the  average  of  first-class  cars  in  Amer- 
ica. 

How  strange  was  the  sensation  of  railway 
travel  I Since  I last  experienced  it  I had  jour- 
neyed more  than  half  around  the  globe.  I had 
been  tossed  on  the  Pacific  and  adjacent  waters, 
had  ascended  the  great  river  of  Northeastern 
Asia,  had  found  the  rough  way  of  life  along  the 
frozen  roads  beyond  the  Baikal,  and  ended  with 
that  long,  long  ride  over  Siberian  snows.  I 
looked  back  through  a long  vista  of  earth  and 
snow,  storm  and  sunshine,  starlight  and  dark- 
ness, rolling  sea  and  placid  river,  rugged  mount- 
ains and  extended  plains.  The  hardships  of 
travel  were  ended  as  I reached  the  land  of  rail- 
ways, and  our  motion  as  we  sped  along  the 
track  seemed  more  luxurious  than  ever  before. 
Contrasted  with  the  cramped  and  narrow  sleigh, 
pitching  over  ridges  and  into  hollows,  the  car- 
riage where  I sat  appeared  the  perfection  of 
locomotive  skill. 


SPENT  AND  MIS-SPENT. 

Stay  yet  a little  longer  in  the  sky, 

O golden  color  of  the  evening  sun! 

Let  not  the  sweet  day  in  its  sweetness  die. 
While  my  day’s  work  is  only  just  begun. 


Counting  the  happy  chances  strown  about 
Thick  as  the  leaves,  and  saying  which  was  best. 
The  rosy  lights  of  morning  all  went  out, 

And  it  was  burning  noon,  and  time  to  rest. 


Then  leaning  low  upon  a piece  of  shade, 

Fringed  round  with  violets  and  pansies  sweet, 
My  heart  and  I,  I said,  will  be  delayed, 

And  plan  our  work  wlile  cools  the  sultry  heat. 

Deep  in  the  hills,  and  out  of  silence  vast, 

A waterfall  played  up  his  silver  tune — 

My  plans  lost  purpose,  fell  to  dreams  at  last, 

And  held  me  late  into  the  afternoon. 

But  when  fhe  idle  pleasure  ceased  to  please, 

And  I awoke,  and  not  a plan  was  planned, 
Just  as  a drowning  man,  at  what  he  sees 
Catches  for  life,  I caught  the  thing  at  hand. 

And  so  life’s  little  work-day  hour  has  all 
Been  spent,  and  mis-spent  doing  what  I could, 
And  in  regrets  and  efforts  to  recall 

The  chance  of  having,  being,  what  I wonld. 

And  so  sometimes  I can  not  choose  hut  cry, 
Seeing  my  late-sown  flowers  are  hardly  set — 

O darkening  color  of  the  evening  sky, 

Spare  me  the  day  a little  longer  yet ! 
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deck  with  Baby,  watching  where  the  silvery  sand 
and  white  sponge  coral  could  he  seen  under  the 
water.  At  sunlight  there  approached  three  or 
four  canoes  small  and  extremely  primitive  in 
their  appearance ; across  them  poles  were  tied 
with  cocoa-not  fibre,  having  heavy  planks  at  the 
end  (out-riggers)  by  war  of  balance,  I suppose. 
The  paddles  w ere  short,  fiat,  and  &pocm-$haped, 
handled  by  negroes  whose  ouly  garments  con- 
sisted of  pieces  of  cotton  stuff  hanging  from 
their  waists,  with  the  exception  of  a few  who 
wore  coral  bracelets  or  cotton  handkerchiefs  of 
red  or  white  twisted  about  their  heads,  and  con- 
taining betel-nuts,  leaves,  and  boxes  full  of  lime 
which  they  chew  with  the  nut.  They  offered 
this  lime  to  one  another,  as  we  would  snuff. 
Their  faces  reminded  me  of  those  belonging  to 
some  of  the  slaves  in  the  frescoes  of  Ancient 
Egypt.  The  protuberance  of  the  lower  lip  in 
one  case  was  something  hideous.  They  soon 
hoarded  us  and  offered  to  pilot  us  in.  One  of 
^ur  boats  was  sent  off  with  an  anchor  and  line 
to  within  three-quarters  of  a mile  from  shore, 
and  then  our  vessel  was  hauled  in  by  the  sailors, 
the  Utter  giving  a sort  of  refrain  without  which 
they  never  do  any  kind  of  work.  They  will 
sometimes  for  a whole  hour  repeat  the  same 
three  or  four  words,  dividing  the  sentence 
among  them,  and  occasionally  changing  the 
air,  if  I may  call  U so.  The  nearest  idea  of 
it  that  I can  give  is  the  old  Italian  catch : 

“Snot  Antonio 

Campauaro, 

Suonl  lu*ne 

Le  coinpane 

Doug,  doug,  dong.”  * 

The  regular  pilot  boarded  us  after  these 
strange  fellows,  and  chose  to  accompany  us. 
He  spoke  English  fluently,  and  acted  as  in- 
terpreter, besides  replenishing  our  provisions. 
Though  of  dark  skin  he  was  not  a negro.  His 
costume  consisted  of  a parti-colored  turban,  a 
dark  blue  vest  braided  with  gold,  and  beneath 


ZANZIBAR. 

THERE  was  not  much  that  was  striking  in 
our  voyage  to  the  Mozambique,  where  we 
arrived  about  the  middle  of  September,  IfJ6a. 
Every  one  who  has  made  a long  sea -voyage 
knows  how  trivial  events  assume  importance 
when  we  are  for  weeks  shut  out  from  any  oth- 
er prospect  than  that  of  the  monotonous  and 
barren  sea.  We  saw  sun-fish  and  squid,  and 
caught  several  sea-birds,  one  of  which  resented 
Baby’s  finger-thrust  down  his  throat  bv  giving  it 
a hearty  bite.  Then  there  was  a quarrel,  or 
rather  a series  of  quarrels,  between  the  sailors 
and  one  of  their  number,  a Portuguese,  who 
made  use  of  a knife  on  these  occasions.  One 
sad  occurrence  Impressed  itself  on  my  memory. 
It  happened  on  the  7rh  of  August,  There  was 
a fearful  storm.  I had  been  feeling  nervous  all 
day  ; and  when  in  the  evening  Ansel  (mv  hus- 
band, and  the  captain  of  our  vessel)  came  down 
to  look  after  me,  I told  him  that  I kept  imagin- 
ing that  some  one  had  fallen  overboard.  He 
went  on  deck,  and  hud  been  gone  scarcely  two 
minutes  when  I heard  a confusion  of  voices,  and 
felt  as  certain  as  if  l had  seen  it  that  same  one 
had  gone  over.  In  fact,  1 called  to  Pauline  to 
come  and  pray  with  me  for  the  soul  in  danger, 
for  1 knew  that  in  such  a storm  a life  exposed 
to  that  peril  could  not  be  saved.  My  husband 
soon  informed  me  that  my  apprehension  was 
realised  \ one  of  the  men  had  fallen  from  the 
top-mast  into  the  sea.  He  was  heard  to  groan 
as  he  struck  the  water,  nod  the  blow  probably 
killed  him.  Letters  were  found  in  his  chest 
from  his  mother  in  Scotland  and  a sister  at 
Leeds. 

For  a month  previous  to  onr  arrival  at  the 
Mozambique  the  storm  continued  with  fearful 
gales ; the  vessel  sprung  a leak,  arul  two  pumps 
were  kept  in  operation  night  and  day. 

On  the  15th  of  September  we  were  at  anchor 
in  Zanzibar  Ray.  Before  it  was  dawn  I was  on 
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Uji»  une  t«f  ooit>ra»o  pink,  braided  near  the  • moia&es;  They  imisthe  allowed  tu 'ring,  i\w  hir 
and  <v  abort  petticoat  of  white  j terpreter  said,  otherwise  they  wvtiid  not  tvc/ffc. 
with  ^ Rioted  due  beneath,  His  feet  were  ] Fearing  ttad  their  'now^.-thr^i prevent  *htep  liUr*-. 
hiwfti  He  brought  with  him  several  men,  '■  mg  the  night,  Aribei  asked  theta  late!  ii/tn  Hear 
of  ivbo.nt  wore  a red  fe*  amd/ n Wfcite } bpwimfdy^  they  began 

t>r  hurt-colored  kind  of  mght~go«rn.  When  : vex  I j an  trnetfctbly  chant  arid  sung  so  VQdfdr- 

Baby  fir*t  £aw  tho  black?  she  said  to  one  of  | on  sty  that,  we  oil  roared  with  laughter.;  Thar 
ibt  ni  “ Pretty  boy  1"  though  be  wa«  Awful  u>  | will  doT’  my  husband  shouted,  Li  For  Ileav  • 
behold;  but  one  of  Uieru  more  *v  tooth/Vtbap  ; eti'a  sake  stop,  ot  yah drive  pse  jitod)  Khr 
the  rr.it  (indeed  his  under-dip  was  #jfc>pl*teiy  j you  must  t mmage  to  do  without  that,  fbr  the 
eclipsed)  happening  tu  /mile  on  her,  ehe  re-  pump  i*  jest  at  the  foot  of  opr  Berth;1'  H w,*<, 

maiaeil  for  some  monjents  in  & state  of  open  well  that  the  window  wa*  closed  that  night,  fbr 

lifinftjr.-  , by  degrees  the  low  ham  of  the  lalnsVerfe  grew 

"Thp  pilot,  who  bad  gc«t4  nft  jtiftt  ^fcMa  bar  int«  o huvd  atfug*  and  they  forgot-  aif  restraint* 
•ditmer-'tim^ returned  bringing  W hdnaoa*  ami  The  words  of  their  retYmn  sounded  like, 

— some  of  the  Mandarin  *urv,  very  sweet.- 
*,vuh  A 1 iffi%  red  skm— Aftd*  kind  of  frvit  being  j**w  & tuun*  a 0 

pK^rted  in  a barrel -shaped  basket  made  of 

k«»i*ely*jiiaited  Icovuh;  He  bvernght  This  looks  like  an  attempt  to  put  the  night  Hi* 

word  that  the  consigns',,  Tarm  Tophan,  u )hr\  gale  s song  into  words ! You  mu  no 
dw  tnw hant,  presented  his  eoihjdimemH,  and  of  the  effect  this  refrain  HHa  npoiyaue* 
wou.id  Jot  pleased  tp  see  the  captain  at  hfft  house,  One  hatxi -working  -.little  ftdloW  nlstfcfcd  Pflpdt 
Then  w man  with  daUimte,  long  tVafiir** amt  &<  sang  a*  .happily,  with  the  .pemfirattotf 
flowing  dark  beard  w<?  \rme  a rurhan  and  ndrife  down  ids  faoi!r  and  with  no  cap  dti  in  the  heat 
tnWA  on  me  to  impnM-  tf  we  needed  IVckH  meat;  of  the  ?nn‘»  rays  if  he  had  been  a salamander., 
fheture:  to  yourself,  if  you  c»n,  this?  ammialous,  fjibtigh  I 4iu  not:  sure  that  ihe  hitter  ronily  ev^r 
r^tiitvntie-TlodkjMi' biitjchef  i dou  sing,  Arou  should  huse  «6exi  hbw  an»u^e<) 


Ml  nr  ihe  islum!  of  the  mn\& 
uxtne,  seen  fnim  thti  vt?«sief, 
sHsutn  ed  P:»  consist,  pri  ncipaliy  df 
nhhe  hmi*?eA,  huiU  in  squares, 
inch  tint  roof;  and  ortstellarod 
tops , the  mdstjues,  the  rude 
tiuajdmtH  thatched  with  cocuur 
nut  fiefivesh  the  gmYC*  of  C0(*.6u, 
plantains,  hnrmrms,  palm-,  raid 

, h,u& 

and  peeping  dot  tff 

‘MuruBh  promtnenr  feature* 
the  pb'Wivc.  Tim  humius  of  1 ho 
viri/>u/*  cun/tiB  arc  on  the 
whiie^fthdod  beach,  and  thdjr 
hMgs  give  a tindy  elfect  ti>  thy 
vjifw.  In  sight  there  are  afso 
niutiy  dhow>s  :;o.uc  of  which, 
together  with  the  ;po/r 

Jiff  urn,  of 

Za U7,i bar*— Ayvil  Mnd,lui  Ben 
>Sve4,  a bfe' 

Imhd  hy  his  people,  Ho  v,.w 
iu  the  time  ot  which  T hm 
^ u luithTfc  at  Bom  hay,  Vfe 
tfctbid  fytfiptb  two  JKiighsh  \'^ 
and  & tnar- 

Aasei  went  off  to  Turin  T»> 

• -i  TMrtdaqy.  m ;I  ;':hi?e 

y;t,d,  hut  atm  Hdia  retained  few 
•’it  the  pvVjiuiiees  of  hi*  people, 
B - i (m*d  ra  tlm  American  e>m- 
In  the  taenn  time,  white 
vhuV^el  waft  being  unloaded, 
tdght  blacks  were  hired  Cu  trork 
at  «hc  pumf»-  at  the  rate  of  dil 

per  day  ar  rt  Vglu;  with  rice  and 
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adhered  tota*  large  *ittiijp-w/>uv  in  whjfch  were 
iigfrfc  'tables,  hud  cfcne  sofas  with 

Hag-4mp*<l  $0 . lyirjg  y*n  Aeift  Tho  whites 
M'*\U  »v ^ re. ia[‘l;n rried  with  picuive^  the.  >yind«0f**rs- 
Vf?r6  pvi  gi&7.(n\r  and  tlie  upper  fcbttyi  pf  the  dark 
‘.pv.m  blinds  were  rt'WHL  m&king  tfaf  ft  mum 
*d)aliy  ant]  cuts!.  W e w^fc  received  hy  Mr. 
ft — 1i0ev  • gen  tfe?n<miy  *&ty£ 
m*W*  KoViia  ttow  entered  to- 

getirfer  with  Tanu  Topliaii.  who  i*  called  Vfbo 
bwfe^t  iljfvtlod  'jpf  Z*mib#n T.  Hq  -was!  ptcthr- 

eaipudy  left  hir  clipper*  outside. 

WV*  hull  a pj&rwntf  half- hw*r  ^ jfhkt,  and  the 
gerittithistt,  mtbdhe  exo^plibn  of  Tafia  Tophon 
Of  bo,  t^-the*w«jr,  did  not  seem  "to.  kittm  Eiir 
■gjffifi.  -M&k  tfcrmutb  bnfcifa  :ihe  '•  fcuf  ^ 
dlhne^  ^rhfch  « erred ; rp  2d  airy  tooto  with 

'tvHuti  rrnD*  hud  rnassiti*  sqoabc-tut  ptHdrk 
'TJigrp .was  tk in  ‘tiih  room,  and 
hfcfcs ' in  a mn-xtf  white  mgkNgown  waited 
uptmih^  thhiby  hnd  f*n#&d  ip  it  fj*iw'  awayfrom 
'm  with'-,  daga  mads  of  eioth,  embroidered  to. 

M with  us* 

\Ve  bad  >odp  and  &?h,  with  some  yellow 
pungent  that  dd  like  casual  (icely 
fihiek^n^pfe  talked  bananas,  a kind  of  gr&m 
^mali  ptofcled  oranges;  pUxttamft,  5 woe t- 
.potatoes*  fried  mince-men;  oakfcs*  ^aftutida 
rake*,  or  rather  wafers  (ft>r  which  J riajijr 
think  I w»H  ut  Urn  JHMjoire  » taste  1).  a rice 
curry,  n salad  uf  small  green  teuvea  and  cacum- 
be.rflv'grown  and  % Hie JS^neh  Mi  won 
Society,  % Wefeli  rtWbit,  a ^jion^cake  in  eus- 
lard,  and  orange*,  Mflift  iiheyry  and  eiater  pleri- 
tifully  watered  from  whim  ehyfhgo  coolers. 
After  dinner  wevyraraeil  to  sitting-  room, 
where  m/V  asi , Ittti;  wa$  setv ad  1}  an  Arab.  A 
walkvmt  wris  afcUmted  tn.  We 

pn.ssed  through  narro*  wyvv  orej-  whito  Band 
and  dirtken?;  I we  sbtpaici*  dome 
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the  hlA?2k^  vfcft-rt'  *H0 my  EMi^r«  me-  ‘‘W.e^f-end^  or  ^ Biw4v«R>r^; • Bnt  how  can  I 
*£%y  dt>ctihe  what;  I.  *a*v  dttting.rimiyrnlki  the  ta- 

^<yk.  n^e-  ho  armtOKi.n  ii\  tluwtv  Hery  4>i  color,  form/  dre^  ami  manner*  the 

wlicpee  We  chinKS  /.:  i*.”  Cwkitiy  of  some,  of  the  Old  hoitses.  or  the  dtrt 

On  rids  day  aevefal  canoes  came  off'  with  : and  • obscurity  of  the  huts,  ruid.er  the  thatched' 
fniHf  stou*  thVf^yc6r:aJ«,  and  nionkeyfe-  BtH«l  vemndaf  «of  whfcli  the  natives  plied  their  trade* 
f^lbd  Pjhs? av  tadorn^  tinker^,  and  sellers  v:d  betel,  plan- 
lug:  him  ah  imprrA.fmtftn*  dti  our  black  cat.  In  ; (aiViB,  pol^,  and  fniit?  How  piefnresque  ivfK 
hhc  evcronn  ihc  breexO  enme  fr>>in  tliC  fln>re,  aii‘i,‘ pean»ii  the  half-naked  girl*  with  their  bead 
wc  could  edearfy  distinguish  the  voices  of  the  jnecldets,  and  poising  round  watcr-pof.B  on  their 
:’ui)c^  taiUn^v  •Hinging,  ami  shouting  4 the  ! Uvmh  as  they  emt*  to  ami  from  a mckv  well ! 
beating  of  iho  n*.m-turnB,  to  which  they  were.*  Sftme:  «f  the  y]Hldrc*n  w.?  .saw  were  perfectly 
dtuiciug : tl/e  ebpplhg  of  ^h^atd-^  end  the  h«fV  l dltk^v  und  n^aihs? ihcitr,a Hww.  do  ytm 
ing -of  dog<  jclo  is)  to  ttBv  one. of  them  looking  at  my  hoop- 

Oh  the  1 Trh  jfiiy  hashaitd  ami  my Hejf  *j$i  ted  j Hkifte  nnd  then  b t my  and  Ihm}  mnniTig  in 
theAmenVnii  coobwI,.  - Hit  honKc  ir- delightfully- • terror'  up  tohis'.'motltat,  ROreaming,  uOh!  oh! 
eastern  m sty tc,  hfc  nrthc^  tit  The  wij sViyji  wntii^n  ff*  eyyjidj?  had  bcei* 

the  court-yard.,  wh«m  two  goiu*  and  n cw.i ic  painted  a dnep  hla^.fc*  Htnmbhng  over  o;;k. 
worn  than  nt  play  v men  >v earing  the  fez  and  ufiiisnally  Urgv-;  • the  thietl^  I 

turbans  were  «tuM  or  lyhig  on  couches  was-  told  that  tiny  turd  nuv/ked  the  gravevnf 

that  wen?  covered  \vith  ma til pg  ana  built  near  nntivnfi  ^ and  pit  each  4b3c  of  rhe  War  I *rtw 
the  dinirs,  which  are  hojtv.y  and  of  dark  color,  H\unt  <^r  composje^  td|tth5,  noycrml  with  r.ocoa* 
carrel  daivn  rho  Cfthtnv  The  walk  arc  very  rml  hmf  thatch :i«g;  yiil  the  wtiy  lo  Urn  MusBnl- 
ihick  ami  the  window*  in man  hnrying'gtthnuiv  lu  One of  tlie  head-^tou^ 
V e aBctntdait  liy  * Wooded  staia*Un<K:.  and  were  bwl  i«un  inserted  two  wiliow>^tteiTr  cheese^ 
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pUtes  Hii<i  ft.  glass  |n*€?aerv^<Uah.  Wc  met  KOroe  sea  among  the  cocoa-nut  trees, , i l k*.  pidftraiTgy 
* IA&  of  l&twpQW'  SfiWsJt  *ttf  Meifcjjfj  followed  mangoes,  etc.  On  iite  right  wa*  u pmtyw  hi  to 
% *i  school ^£li$0fck tearing  tippet*,  km&i  with  & sidpiug,  tlmrdmtl  roof-.  belong  in«. 
like  *t%  ehr  wsy  we  in  itn  ^Hb^Uluimm  Beu  Ad*dhilfih,  Silhiroun 

saw  small  lights  uiaiv.j  jKdhv'k:*  which  t)m  Him ,|  monmi$fdu<tw.«if  n*MoUt*i  imm$  Muj*R&  Many 
dotK  h»4  d W'nstdf  4S^iijwfty  %hJt«£r*y  iion&r  « psVkui'a  uK«'uu]tueul  Jo96 tJJtiswQ'  leasing  by  thfc* 
er*  i^nd  JtmgHeg&dd  &m&,  /!Pht>  pwimgrgti-  j hoiwk  wo  widked  fef  wftm  diaiauce  between  tw  6 

ate*  addt'ti  a charm  i u&  win un>  to  Mie  scene.  rows  of  mrid  frttf**  \\  here  the  in  every  ytty 

An  we  warned  w»  j^npie  going  j rtccy  of  nnd^«;;%ere  sijuaftsd  on  (be  pro  mid 

rn|o  the  Tiutf/jues  and  proitfrptmg  ylieinsciveft,  behind  mat* -of  dyed  plaiMd  genendlv 

;4ifler haying  rmotmui  their  ftiudals-,  There  mx*  round*.  #u  wiiieb  were  exposed  fur  sHly.  m snuiil 
b^reAtii  E&giish  Chntvh,  v,  huge  arjuare  tiuUd-  dote,  f^gumhhis,  £*!u  ru.e,  eic  The  blavfc  men 
iu^  ^nvprisihg  the  Rhdiop’aThilaee  and  a fto-  and  women  wear  ear-nng*.  taut  Meeklnc<->\  and 
man  i^ibALlr  Mission  fckndct tv  very  energetic  brcce.Jetfy  sunl  WalV*  oh  One  .side  of  their 

atn!  um'IuI  body  of  imnn  who  teach  the  young;  Ihu  mwm'  They  ftisb  sh.ne  away  their  wholly 
•msriv.f-i  various -tredo.*?.  hair  irf  atrip«V  like  a plowed  Juhh  nr  leaving 

The  A:r»b  kspt  strictly  ??$&&&  little  im'gidiirtufV.  The  grutek*  or  Wfvfda'fcOj? 

<tot  of  door*  fchftf  wwitf  I noticed  nt  A-  the  Ar^h  wuinen  arC of  -ty#&e  i^bzevini%ed  mu] 

willow  ApfHisrp?  ao.  Af»h  indy,  wfto  .w#*  m -edgefit  wufli ^ Ittp&z  of  the 

matsk.  rending-'  m.  Afahh;  l&fcuh#pripb  Sfes *f  ;$r$r  various  jh  ft  a|>j«eai^M 

r^vire  ear-drops,  Aiol  f Wa»  informed  fiat  she  w under fiif  ^ Were  ahjn  (o 

wai  a of Xim  Kttig'h  ^ureoir y.  ftnp|»ort  tfw  weiehi  of  the  ^]ve>  -m.armdij?-  the* 

Jri  (be  evening- :vVe-n>o>;  tei  id  the  Oiivoi  uii\  sn.rroiitiOt^d . iheii-  iwrks,  aru^,  aod  Irgs  A>-.  f 
:^aded  on  a lower  inbf,  frum  W hiofi  we  AVatehed  | poured  to  ifinore  the  large  black  eyv^  of  « Jim- 
the:  naiive^  on  the  hm»eJi litid  in  their  hoar«.  We.’  dpo  baby  hi>  hnHher  fen1  hVe 

lxad  been  joined  in  Mttr  w**Jk  by  ilr.  ‘Good  hue,;  (rib.  rest  on;  her  ImsUaud,  a j6weh;vv  4uuvcd  tm 
an  Ameneivn,  J vvM.f.ohi  that  m the  hot  sea-  fe  *tock  in  trade,  ivhidi  was  comaui-.  d m .. 
*on  (f  coo^hlered  it  ouough  th*ji)  it  was  small  leather  trunk  that  he  dryw  forth  fivei*  a 

uexr  co  mip^ibiv  to  sfeep  night  of  day.  The  J«rk  recess  in  his  hut.  I noticed,  on  our  way, 
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fcit'lKED  PA.LAQK  OP  8YEO  BAAIO  BBN  ftCLTAW  AT  MTONY. 


A group  of  ns  in  two  boats  (one  of  them  pre- 
sented l>y  the  King  to  the  consulate  under  the 
name  of  a loan)  rowed  out  to  Mtony  on  the 
24 tli.  We  landed  near  the  pidace  of  Syed 
Kaaid  Ben  Sultan,  the  late  Sultan.  It  in  now 
partly  in  ruins  and  deserted.  Behind  it  is  a 
park  of  orange,  lime,  and  cocoa-nut  trees,  ba- 
nanas, and  sugar-canes,  through  which  catnels 
were  being  led.  and  a pretty  waterfall  branch- 
ing out  into  long  and  narrow  channels.  Mud- 
huts  thatched  with  cocoa-nut  leaves  are  dotted 
about  here  and  there,  some  of  them  guarded 
by  a species  of  wolf-dog.  It  becomes  dark 
soon  after  sunset,  and  we  had  a trifling  collision 
with  another  boat  in  returning;  but  the  moon 
and  stars  soon  made  the  evening  lovely.  Along 
a portion  of  the  shore  a veiy  offensive  odor  arises 
from  putrescent  vegetables  or  fruit  thrown  there 
by  the  natives.  Jt  forced  us  to  close  at  night 
our  windows  looking  toward  the  bench ; besides, 
whenever  these  were  open,  swarms  of  mosqui- 
toes attacked  us,  and  bat*  flitted  in  the  most 
disagreeable  manner  about  our  bar  curtains. 

The  insects  here  are  peculiar.  I have  been 
pinched  by  a centipede  that  was  so  much  the 
color  of  the  straw  matting  that  I inadvertently 
stepped  upon  it.  To  say  that  a cockroach  here 
is  of  the  size  of  a young  mouse  would  not  be 
an  exaggeration,  and  the  spiders  all  seem  to 
have  tails  or  stings  like  scorpions. 

The  heat  of  the  climate  told  on  Ethel,  who 
grew  extremely  thin,  languid,  and  feverish. 
I did  not  entirely  escape  myself.  One  morn- 
ing my  husband  and  I climbed  the  steps  lead- 
ing from  the  different  roof*  of  the  house  to  the 
Observatory  to  watch  for  vessel*  coining  in.  I 
had  been  complaining  of  a feeling  of  lightness, 
as  though  when  I walked  or  lay  down  I was  un- 


conscious of  touching  any  thing,  and  now  I 
begged  my  husband  to  be  sure  and  hold  me 
tight,  for  I felt  that  I was  losing  my  senses. 
How  he  got  me  down  all  those  steps  I know 
not.  I remained  very  quiet  all  day,  and  in  the 
evening  felt  as  well  as  usual,  I was  told  that 
this  bad  been  a slight  attack  of  the  fever  of  the 
country. 

The  only  idea  of  coolness  one  gets  here  is 
early  in  the  morning  when  the  black  boys  jump 
into  the  sea  and  swim  and  dive  and  splash 
water  over  each  other,  or  walk  up  to  the  beach, 
sending  the  spray  before  them  in  showers.  We 
arose  every  morning  at  six  o’clock  and  between 
us  three  ate  dozens  of  oranges.  We  then  ba  thed 
and  dressed,  after  which  we  watched  the  people 
on  the  beach  and  in  our  vessel.  At  nine  o’clock 
we  took  breakfast,  during  which  Taria  Toph&n 
usually  made  his  appearance,  but  never  ate 
with  us,  that  being  forbidden  by  his  religious 
customs.  At  twelve  o’clock  there  was  tiffin 
(fruit  for  me  and  milk  for  Baby);  at  four 
o’clock  we  dined,  and  two  hours  later  had  tea. 
Before  retiring  to  rest  the  gentlemen  took  ver- 
mouth and  water.  There  was  a table  in  the 
vestibule  on  which  were  placed  numbers  of 
earthen  coolers,  principally  white,  containing 
water. 

In  response  to  an  invitation  we  again  vis- 
ited the  Shah  Alluw,  to  dine  with  the  J s. 

Ethel  was  very  friendly  with  Baby  lionora 

J >,  and  with  the  Ayah,  n graceful  creature, 

half  Hindoo,  half  Portuguese,  named  Emily 
Pint  a,  who  wore  white  muslin  edged  with  blue 

There  were 


and  scarlet  flowers  in  her  hair, 
other  guests  at  dinner,  among  them  Lieutenant 
G- — — of  II.  M.  S.  Panto Inon. 

A few  day*  later  we  walked  out  in  the  even- 
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!«$•  and  saw  part  <ff  the  Bazaf-^-e,  reject  ton  4*f  stetif.  her  my.  card  on  the  pppiioo*  ' d«# with 
dim  httfe  with  vjiftou* '•  ; {■  mnity •' thank*  and  si\lu«tns  in  return fat  it  pto*- 

SoUan*  Stable  rut  her  iniere&ted  me,  through  I : enr  fr»ru  ‘her  «id>ofo\:  itew-h»id  &$&*:  In  re  pi  v 
fshvc  ifr  iwrsies  a*  tammful  'M  some  I Imre  wseii  ] m ' aiT  J* 

in  Europe.  Most; of  tbera  had  iiifcir  hind  teifet  | shook  u»y  head  iregnfiv^rj  >i  h^n  #h$  put  liK^ 

tied  to  the  ground,  and  sever*l  had  ihe  iij»8  of  ptritide  dp  io  her  turban  *M»f  nuking,,  *':Mi(gbi 
rbeir  long  tails  dyed  red.  j»  the-  court ‘Yard  ' it.  be  r.n  .orfuiwent  for  the.  heed  V”  Thert  plae^ 
wcres^Tend  <tog**nd  playful  hid*.  r»ml  ayourig  j ing  an;  him  yin  ftp*  hand  around  v\y  l pio 
rmndopti,  rvfrx  tame,  which  g>unholnd  nhortf  foe,  ci*.c*d>Nj  in  ituiVxx  an  imaginary  bp<*Men  v.b»e  I 
Wejuessed  throagTta.n  old  Mc>ori&h-io<jkiiig fort,  wnr  gliding  tahttti}  her  the  sen retuTy*  second 
Tins  isst  place  which  we  visited  was  the  .slave  wife,  or  nithcf  hn,  frUve-s-u,  most  handsome, 
market,  and  that  I shall  not  easily  forget*  duitnrU^dookmg.  hlfick . w^niMi^who  iirwod 
There  were  groups  of  black  meo  And  women,  ns  macli  like*  Blit  ns  posothb?.  With  Unph- 
eroudied  on  the  groticd,  looking  svunxdy  ho-  ing  eves  she  pointed  u<  lirinV  corpulent  waist* 
man  : *t>me  of  the  women  held  in  their  arms  extended  her  iwudt  niul  ruined  tip  the  vhitea 
appa/enfJy  aewd,orn  faifonte  hak*^i  nod  horn-  of  hojr  even  sbvn  ing  v*r,o  y our  of  b*> j k*efh.in  A 
biy  meagre  {ike  then) selves*  The  older  cbii-  broad  grin.  8he  then  wlm-pered  to  '&fr:$oi— 
dmt  acre?  and  dkformed,  and  n nMr?  jVyah--~w;Jip1  rising; f^-tne 

net  a pf  walli^m*  brightened  then*  laugh*  said  h« - 

fea  litres*  widt  h Were  go  rgpuisin?  ilmt  wnc*  .could  applied  fnSU<*ffhf^mfeJy  to  both  Wawoff  suy 
searcttiy  took  ea  them  without  feeling  tu-  rpueb  that  be  loo  very  tat."  lltl/i  Ay*her  m her  jhtiif 
disgust .*i  "|dty. ' .:;  Twh  k»y»  about  ten  vcrtrs  cent,  'tgnorancp  of;  wfrnt  Wu.a  bw««?  s?udf 


the  refiise,  th^  better  kind  being,  l hglie.r^  stile} 
hj  private  eomnu/t*  They  ctm^e  from  liitvin^ 
tertey  «nd  ndjarem  post*,  chiefly  from  Kiln* 
Aruj  Qui!c«t.  I ahould  tnemion  tliot  beyond 
c«atxiu  limits  trAUing  in  slaves  is  illegal?  there- 
fc *re  the  rnadera  nr*  oldiged  xo  ^Vrnn''  themv)i% 
the  phrase  hk  Within  the  prescribed  limits, 
however,  the  Uimnesfi  is  practiced  u«  a mutter 
of  course*  sn>i  the  slaves  are  regnhtrly  entered 
thtough  fbn  €iisu>rn-hoiu«e.  I have  been  fold 
that  they  art;  so  weak  and  reduced  by  the  trine 
ih*y  «rf)ve  thaf  freijucmjy  on  lauding  fhpy  drop 
Anyrh  &: ad.,.  rl‘his  does  nbt,,'  hbWf.vekp  efok>e 
mv  fivmatiixh^  l freqnetulr  ffoxn  my  iyhidtnv 
War^hc.d  the  <rrowdod  .slave  dliows  go  by.  Mr. 
$i*?rr  fh*t>  some  weeki*  bvdWf  he  had 
>eeo  m bound  hand  and  iuoL  tioaung  in 
the  water. 

Walking  out  the  next  cycniiijgour  conrse  lay 
amrmp  mim  imta  where  sow*  gr 
ystfts  j>lAying  «Arcis,  nml  rhon  among  the  graves 
of  ;i he  im liyett,  wbidi  cm  madcMdther  neartherr 
own  hciu^s,  or  in  the  middle  of  i»  pathway  xm 
the  >x>rders  ofthe  wa,  /ir  v/hvt  ever  el^e  the  f ur 
fVfb^  ittay  .choose.  uUril,  »r  1efipthr  w c reached 
rhfc  bffiU'ky  w here*,  ufc  «om.d  divtajice.  might  be" 
corpse^  of  native  that  had  been  ex- 
.h rimed,  hj  wild  dogs  ami  partly  devoured. 

On  the  kst  of  iS^pk-mber  J wqnt  on  i»oaid  Hi 
*skst ' sm-no  of  our  ittck  ones.  In  file-  course  of 
rlio  day  I}ibi  y she  came  t<?  her  vrindaw  tu  iri- 
ijiure  of  me  hy  Vigos  a*  m wh?if  use  mv^ht 
laad^  of  a wabt-twind  *nd  Imekle  w^hipfi  ehe  had 
In  her  poa^^rdn.'  This  was  the  wil’n.  of  the 
Kitj£*  secretory,  and  formerly  the  wiR*  of  the 
kite  King/  ft  w ivs  tady  nn  th^  dufith  of  her  ein 
tlrnt  rite  wap  ^rxniued  to  marry  again,  J had 
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had  not  a tooth.  She  and  Ethel 
exchanged  pokes  and  snatches 
as  well  as  kisses.  The  slave 
who  brought  her  to  me  was 
named  Faida,  or  “ Profit” -(as 
some  are  named  “Loss,4’  “Su- 
gar,” “Rice,”  etc.);  as  she 
left  she  covered  little  Mongy 
with  & crimson  satin  wrapper, 
edged  with  gold  and  silver  lace 
and  innumerable  solid  balls  of 
gold. 

After  dinner  we  visited  h por- 
\ tion  of  the  beach  where,  in  the 

midst  of  bright  foliage,  seemed 
* to  arise  the  ruins  of  an  abbey — 
an  aggregat  ion  of  quartz  blocks. 
Near  this  spot  I picked  up  some 
pieces  of  pink  rock  coral  from 
the  sands. 

■ I wish  to  tell  you  now  abont 

v my  visit  with  Ethel  one  or  two 

days  later  to  the  house  of  the 
' King V secretary.  The  Consul's 
slave  accompanied  me  to  the  en- 
trance, and  spoke  with  some  one 
who  took  my  card.  1 was  then 
;jf/.  ’•  led  up  the  dirty  wooden  suits 

into  a gallery  crowded  with 
f slaves,  who  in  their  turn  showed 

rue  into  a long  room  lined  with 
mirrors  and  shelves  covered  with 
china-ware  and  common  artifi- 
cial flowers  under  glass  shades. 
On  a ceo«rc-tab!e  were  decant- 
ers and  goblets.  In  one  corner 
of  the  room  was  a high-legged 
bedstead.  There  were  chairs 

1 TOPIIAJ*.  . . . »i 

and  tables,  a book-case  and  a 
chiflfonmer,  with  a handsome  clock ; lamps  hung 
from  the  ceiling.  Iiibi  Ayshe  advaueed  toward 
us,  accompanied  by  one  of  her  visitors— a very 
pretty  woman  with  loving  dark  eyes,  a modulated 
voice,  and  a ring  with  pearl  drops  in  her  nose  ; 
her  fingers,  palms,  and  toes  were  dyed  red,  and 
her  smile  was  perfectly  enchanting.  1 observed 
a Circassian  slave,  with  a pale  and  withered 
face,  which  wore  a sly  and  cowed,  and  withal  u 
restless  expression,  as  though  she  lived  ntider  u 
yoke  which  she  detested.  I had  heard  that 
her  mistress  frequently  kept  her  sewing  «U 
night  upon  coats  finch  a&  are  worn  by  Arabs, 
and  the  proceeds  of  which  at  the  Bazar  were 
^pocketed  bv  Bibi  Ayshc  herself  The  latter 
w as  also  a good  disciplinarian,  and  many  a time 
blow’s  and  shrieks  were  heard  proceeding  from 
her  house.  After  chairs  had  been  placed  for 
Baby  and  me  we  were  surrounded  by  handsome- 
ly-dressed women.  Bihi  Ay  she  presently  led 
me  up  to  a full-length  portrait  in  oil-colors  of 
the  present  Sultan,  and  then  drew  forth  from  a 
recess  several  other  portraits  of  former  Sultans. 
Pointing  to  a large  turquoise  nng  ou  her  finger 
she  made  me  understand  that  it  was  a gift  from 
one  of  these  whose  wife  she  had  been. 

When  I was  again  seated  Bibi  Avshe  filled 
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two  blue  glass  goblets  with  rose  sherbet.  They 
talked  lo  Ethel,  and  would  have  caressed  her, 
bat  she  drew  back  with  great  reserve  from  their 
owe- rings  and  red-stained  fingers.  Now  and 
then  she  would  smile  and  imitate  the  voices  of 
various  animals,  and  repeat  4iTambo  sano11  and 
salaam”  after  me.  Rose-water  was  sprinkled 
over  her  from  ft  filigree  silver  vase  with  sleuder 
aeek ; but  to  this  she  strongly  objected,  though 
she  laughed  when  she  saw  me  submit  to  a sim- 
ilar operation.  Coffee  w as  serv  ed  in  little  cups 
placed  in  sockets  of  gold.  Then  my  pocket- 
handkerchief  was  perfumed  with  attar  of  roses. 
I was  told  that  a beautiful  girl  at  my  side  wft« 
the  present  Sultan’s  sister,  Slmmhoa.  Bibi 
Avshe  informed  mo  by  signs  that  her  only  child, 
the  son  of  the  late  Sultan,  had  died ; as  she 
spoke  she  rubbed  her  eyes  with  her  head-dress, 
and  all  the  women  sighed  in  concert.  Con- 
versation by  signs  at  length  became  tiresome, 
and  an  interpreter  was  sent  for.  Through  him 
I ascertained  the  names  of  the  ladies  present, 
and  the  age  of  Shamboa,  which  was  fourteen 
year?.  I inquired  if  the  heavy  ear-rings  and 
anklets  were  not  very  painful  to  wear,  and  was 
answered:  “The  Arab,  he  think  it  proper/4. 
Asking  after  Siliaman  Ben  Alis’s  sister  1 was 
informed  that  she  was  shortly  to  be  married, 
and  therefore  saw  no  one.  They,  however,  sent 
a message  to  her,  and  brought  back  word  that 
she  was  coming.  I asked  them  if  we  could  do 
anything  for  them  in  London,  but  could  only  un- 


derstand them  to  say  something  about  needles. 
I promised  to  send  tlflfhn  some  from  on  board. 

Seeing  thatSilliimm’s 
|g  sister  did  not  make 

-V  J her  appearance,  and 

that  I hud  already 
prolonged  my  call,  I 
again  expressed  a de- 
sire to  take  my  leave. 
k|«b^.  I They  seemed  in  no 

hurry  to  let  me  go, 
for  on  leaving  this 
room  they  show  ed  me 
a beautiful  garden 
and  another  room 
containing  pictures, 
among  which  were  a 
portrait  of  Ali  Pacha 
kH3§||L  and  his  wife  (cut  from 

k t lie  London  Illustrated 
'/£■$  fflsMlaSffm  - AW>*),  another  of 

<jneet»  Victoria,  and 
wj£2  HHnflRjffrY  one  of  Francis  Jo- 

seph  and  his  wife,  be- 
■ " mvIcv  an  oil-prim  jma 

published  of  a girl  in 
pink  seated  on  a wln- 
dow -ledge  kissing  a 
love-bird.  They  r In: n 
•_.  l ytf  took  me  to  see  the 

$ .;'Y,  {*$(•.  hride  elect,  whom  we 

discovered  lying  at 
full  length  on  a nuit, 
entirely  hidden  in  the 
folds  of  a large  crim- 
son wrapper.  As  1 
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nmfc  had  the  privilege  of  seeing 
his  betrothed  as  often  as  possi- 
We,  and  that  she  might  even 
permit  him  eiih?^bei%  tf.pujt. t 
ihh  they  rgdoubfol  thetr  ammmi* 
of  daughter,  in  ithkh  the  hride 
afo&joinbih  They  Iniormed  tn* 
fhai  th$  rfyi&z&t&pr  #n 
Ar^»  that  he  h imiiftache 
and  heard,  and  that  ho  had  ftdir 
»>r  five  wives  already.  Th. jrjr 
said  that  when  he  came 
they  Would  send  for  wcvto 
4 • only  a whit*  M'otwih  i’1  nddthlf 
that  by  droppHigu  x$rt**P  hy 
WowM  be  ptevtated  fmm  w>£)&£ 
the  bride,  odd  then  it  would  ite 
k!l  a(!  right.’ •,  f tyii  them  that 
if  1 were  the  fortim-nre  gentle- 
itiaw  1 should  cut  r hole  through 
the  tapestry  and  take  a 
They  then  rbatfed  away  to  the 
in  tiidr  owm  language,  forget- 
ting that  1 did  hot  t^ri^rehend 
it y and  vsf)  rhy  dqwrtarp  all  the 


Indie*  jjpihcd  in  erdfiusio^j^illy 
»hakifig  ftfuf  kiting  thy  bund. 
Tb<*  lost  l hud  of  them 

»b oy  ^atty  discussing  some  dark 
bin*  dye  *)itch  a woman  imi 
brsHtgJu  in  a fi tide  imp  in  lw  aunty 
the  eyelids  hf 

The  next  day  J *aw  ftbsftnbojfi 
rifVingat  her  srihdow  with  a Mam 
dull  in  ml  velvet  dress,  riiiglcln 

PPPPPMH|S  ..  JHH|BiRHIipiPP|ip;aTid  "bine' 'i 

dr£u*  near  stie  eat  up,  *.M f f Obj»|A»rjng  and  calkftrg  of  our-  ve^oaf  hvctpHvlTjle 

looked  foolish,  *Hnperinl..  bli{5b6d.  and  ‘hung  ; had  hro?<  finished,  and  we  wvre  soon  to  load  her 
her  head.  8ho  U*(f  been  directed  of  her  tut*  ! with  « cargo  of  ivor  y,  puri-fUti  (a  red  pepper)* 
merous  ear-rings.  Bydhe-wav,  ,1  have  for- j ureldila  weed,  cloves,  ami  n gum  copal.  The 
gotten  to  mention  that  the  eats  are  -pierced';  ta  Met.  look*  like  lamps  of  Amber,  and  often  hies, 
not  only  at  the  lobes  but  all  the  way  round,  j leaver  ami beeikv  can  be  yepn  im bedded  n-nder 
The  bride  had  been  Plained  with  Wilson,  hpf  U#  transparent  mribcc.  The  rhue>  grow  on 
fingers  and  toes  were  dyed  red,  and  the like  ftzsclna*?.  ‘ 

of  her  feet  were  darkened  ho  to  to  Tft^rob^  Tim  evening uf  October  4 was  full  of  excite- 
sandhi*.  She-  had.  aitughffter  a >ehy.  disheveled  meat.  The  bride?  vw  the-ivfty  t^ai  marn>j, 
appertiam/e;  The  other 
women  oh  entering;  be-. 

&kt$  r<<  rally  her.  |apgjh*- 

Was  fmsv/ercd  ^ ^ •:  : 


'S&'&J. 


ijtid  be : (sin 
why  he  < she)  afraid.  1 I 
asked  w btevjber  her  in- 
r«muiHj  \\hs  very  much  af* 
tucked  vo  her.  wnd  was 
told  that  he  bad  ficvpr 
sefiu  her,  I looked >nr- 
prised,  ami  +uvi  that  in 
my  ecmntrV  the  genite- 
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worn  hy  Arab  women,  ^fiueU  i*  generally  of 
black  doth,  *ftdgedv  of  rather  ttstaitittV  fejtft  goW 
bmid  or  yelKw  ctoih,  The  .Banyan*  \iv  iwr 
htm'  timv  wives i;tv  itm  country,.  mkI  witi*  tit., 
not  ley^n  >o  .Qiim  for  twenty  yeur*.  xir 

inure,  ThoU  yu'utta  b.:n  .•  Vrtu  hanusium/  mg- 
ttk*r  teturv^y  ?l»e  whn*?*uf  Hit:jr  >rv^  art*  >t.i‘ 
blue  that  they  }ta*o  tbofifett  of  dark  blue 
Wt  tjudrskm  i*$f  & Wiiefi 

wdLd  raised  llurp  wear  u rich  viftomt 
shaped  somewhat.  like  a Romiin  lieJnM ^ a 


mid  in  addiucm  ti>  the  wedding  tlrfere  wo*  an 
oclijwe  of  the  moon.  Ne^fly  the  whde  popu- 
lation wtt*  in  the  direetn,  ringing v «*jreiatihTgi 
beating  etc.,  to  frigiden  away  the 

pent  who,  aa  they  btd.i«ve,  keep-?  bark  the  muon 
and  eoyarx  % pre>Vml|fl|jHfc*  rovotiitimj,  Thpy 
CaHeJ  to  v pray  u g Mm  old  formula,  ^ Thera 

fe  bn i one  ilud.  iini  Muiiiiiaiued  R Ifi>  Ihftiphet.- 
■'Cut^rf  rfjtiiy away  the  serpeai  they 
apprehend  that  sonw  aw  ful  calamity  will  h«fcill 
the  world. 

Two  or  three  days  later  we  again  viaited  the 
Bazar/  We  savf  Hindoo  and  AtViean  women  in 
their  afcull*  seeded  upon  low  stools,  some  of  them 
holding  children  in.  their  arms  with  lift  other  cov~ 
erhig  Mian  a head  necklace  or  m anniet ; heib- 
i\ii^t’'ti  «tnlb<?,  whero  were  banker*, jillsd  wit  |i  dried 
rdwo-li!uve»f  oduruita  gum#,  mid  beans*  vpd  blocks 
Of  rVagraut  woods  ; stall*  tfevt  tiUmhded  iud  of 
'littfe  r&andiers’  stores,  with  their  ball*  of  codon, 
suing*  of  heads,  and  burtoi^,  tift.^ed  up  With  aU 
kinds  of  eatnbkts  ; stalls  where  eheoHa,  gait&i  piv 
^mokted  meat,  fob,  lupins,  and  pc i&e  tyeosr  for 
salfe vegetahlft  and  >Vuii  *uulls.  The  iftumms 
Wove  tile  dnef  jgidth  and  dudW  denier*  , their 
stall*  w0ru  pded  ap  with  ready  -made  efotfung 
of  gay  colors—- with  tkhi  ^xequiou  of  Mid  gcftyif 
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afraid  of  Mrs.  J , who  was 

oeeupittd  in  vainly  attempting 

10  converse  with  Bibi  Ayshe, 

through  the  modi um  of  Afrani.  ;?&|!||9HkK 

She  left  before  I did,  for,  ns  she 

afterward  *aid,  she  w;i> 

pletelv  extinguished  by  this 

bevy  of  ladies.  Ethel  during 

oar  visit  was  on  her  dignity  . 

Bibi  Sail) a had  to  take  out  her  <|Sh9H 
nose  jewels  and  (for  safety  I 
suppose)  hook  them  on  to  her 
turban  before  the  child  wonld 
receive  a kiss,  though  she  did 
not  hesitate  to  accept  a goblet 
of  orange-flower  sherbet.  The 
bride  wn!  not  looking  to  advant-  j - J? 

age,  baring  been  painted  with-  5* 

out  taste.  Her  eyebrows  were 
made  to  meet  and  were  sur- 
mounted by  ft  row  of  small  black 
stars.  Several  smudges  of  black  graced  her 
cheeks.  She  wore  a black  velvet  paletot  ( which 
if  the  fashion  here),  and  a light  green  gauae  tur- 
ban and  veil  that  did  not  suit  her  complexion* 
which  rejecting  the  aid  of  saffron  hud  resumed  \u 
primitive  brown  sienna.  Nor  was  *he  in  good 
spirits ; she  received  my  congratulations  with  a 
lift  of  her  eyebrows  and  a shrug  of  her  shoul- 
ders that  were  meant  to  convey  to  me  the  idea 
that  she  was  any  thing  but  happy ; but  her  hus- 
band being  present  she  could  not  enter  into  de- 
tails. When  I asked  Afrani  if  the  bride  was 
happy,  her  reply  wa*:  4 ‘Oh,  he  marry  plenty 
gold — much  money — very  rich.  He  want  to 
come  back  here,  hut  him  brother  away  she  must 
stay  where  he  have  husband/*  She  afterward 
told  me  of  the  grossness  and  want  of  sensibility 
or  genuine  affection  of  the  Arab  husbands.  I 
remained  until  six  o’clock,  which  is  their  prayer 
time,  i noticed  a gilt  basin  and  ewer  in  a 
door-way,  and  I supposed  that  ablutions  were 
then  about  to  be  performed. 

Afrani  afterward  came  to  sec  me  with  her 
buy.  Her  husband  is  a Sepoy.  All  her  chil- 
dren except  the  last  bad  died  from  pressure  on 
the  brain ; and  this  one  had  a singular  forma- 
tion of  the  bead,  and  was  very  precocious. 


MMTO,  Ctinjl  or  JlTEAM. 

Afrani  told  me  thut  the  children  of  blacks  arc 
not  horn  with  that  color,  but  acquire  it  grad- 
ually ! 

The  19th  of  October  was  a great  day  with  the 
Runyans — being  the  Feast  of  the  Eclipse  of  the 
Son;  they  had  music,  singing,  and  dancing. 
When  they  see  the  eclipse  all  the  earthen- w-arc 
utensils  in  their  houses  are  broken,  and  they 
use  copper  ones.  They  borrow  on  this  occasion 
all  the.  musical  instruments  they  can  procure, 
and  pictures  to  adorn  their  houses  and  shops* 
In  the  morning  I heard  sounds  that  resembled 
those  of  a venerable  mid  feeble  old  barrel  organ, 
and  on  looking  on*  I descried  the  rounded  form 
of  Bibi  Ay»he  standing  at  an  open  window,  and 
turning  44  for  dear  life"  at  one  of  those  instru- 
ment* w hich  might  have  been  a ’prentice  exper- 
iment of  Gavioli’s.  Perhaps  it  was  because 
she  had  not  the  knack  of  shifting  the  instru- 
ment to  change  the  tune ; but  certain  it  is  that 
she  steadfastly  adhered  to  the  first  air  with  a 
perseverance  worthy  of  a better  cause.  I was 
told  that  the  way  in  which  an  Arab  enjoys  mu- 
sic is  to  put  one  musical  box  on  the  top  of  an- 
other and  set  them  both  playing  at  once.  Iti 
the  evening  the  streets  were  enlivened  by  a dis- 
play of  lights  and  pictures,  and  guns  and  squibs 
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were  let  off ; then  there  was  a “Nautch  dance” 
at  the  house  of  one  of  the  Banyans.  I should 
have  gone  to  the  Bazar  to  see  the  “ goings  on 
bat  it  was  represented  to  me  that,  what  with 
the  mad  after  the  rain,  and  the  filth  and  bad 
odor  of  the  crowd,  it  would  not  be  fit  for  me  to 
go — so  I staid  at  home.  Two  gentlemen  went, 
accompanied  by  the  Consul ; they  nearly  spoiled 
their  clothes  against  the  newly-painted  doors 
of  the  house  where  the  Nautch  dance  was  being 
performed  ; they  were  nearly  ready  to  faint  on 
account  of  the  ill-odored,  disagreeable  crowd 
that  almost  crushed  them,  and  were  glad  at 
length  to  get  away.  They  said  that  the  Nautch 
girl  seemed  like  one  possessed,  and  that  it  was 
amusing  in  the  extreme  to  see  some  of  the  men 
watching  her  in  open-mouthed  astonishment. 
They  brought  me  as  a souvenir  one  of  the  grass 
flag  fans  that  are  handed  about  the  streets  on 
these  occasions. 

We  left  Zanzibar  about  the  end  of  October. 
I will  conclude  this  sketch  of  our  life  there  with 
a description  of  our  visit  to  Kinain  just  before 
our  departure.  As  we  passed  through  a maho- 
go  (cassava)  plantation  we  saw  a negro  girl 
about  thirteen  years  of  age  (evidently  newly 
imported)  whose  bones  seemed  ready  to  pierce 
through  her  skin.  She  was  squatting  down  as 
though  too  weak  to  Btand.  Our  friend,  the 
Consul,  gave  her  a piece  of  money,  at  which 
she  looked  in  a vacant  manner  that  showed  her 
to  be  unacquainted  with  its  use  or  value ; but 
a black  boy,  younger  than  herself,  soon  came 
forward  to  instruct  her,  and  perhaps  helped  her 
to  practically  illustrate  the  use  of  the  money  at 
some  fruit-stall  in  the  village.  We  observed 
several  huts  that,  at  the  apex  of  their  standing 
roofs,  were  not  six  feet  in  height.  My  husband, 


kneeling  down  before  one  of  these  humble  dom- 
iciles, peeped  through  the  door  and  said,  “ How 
are  you,  old  lady?”  I looked  in  and  saw  a 
black  woman  with  her  children.  There  was  a 
sort  of  trough  or  bunk  on  one  side,  where  1 
suppose  they  slept.  The  interior  was  quite 
dark,  there  being  no  window. 

Soon  after  we  came  upon  a party  of  black 
people  performing  a native  dance.  Yon  must 
imagine  a glowing  sunset;  luxuriant  tropical 
vegetation ; low  huts  with  cocoa-nut  thatch- 
ing ; the  fragrance  of  burning  incense ; and  ne- 
groes bearing  on  their  heads  earthen  vases, 
and  holding  staves,  to  which  were  attached 
cocoa-nut  shells  with  which  to  scoop  up  water 
from  the  wells.  And  then  the  dance ! A man 
was  standing  by  the  stump  of  a tree  which  con- 
tained in  its  hollowed  top  a drum.  Around  him, 
at  the  distance  of  a few  yards,  moved  a circle 
of  dancers,  who  could  hardly  be  said  to  dance, 
their  step  consisting  of  a mock-tragedy  stride 
followed  by  a pause.  It  was  impossible  to  re- 
strain our  laughter  at  the  sight  of  the  two  quite 
aged  women  who  led  the  dance,  dressed  in 
gaudy  tartan  wrappers,  and  extremely  comic- 
al in  their  ugliness  blended  with  pomposity. 
There  were  those  who,  walking  backward,  beat- 
ing small  dmms  or  gourds,  advanced  and  with- 
drew them  constantly  before  the  faces  of  the 
next  in  succession.  We  remained  long  enough 
to  see  them  all  advance  toward  the  drum  in  the 
centre,  upon  which  they  deposited  their  pessas% 
or  copper  coins,  as  contributions  toward  a sup- 
per. I was  told  that  they  will  leap  and  fling 
themselves  until,  after  a time,  they  appear  de- 
mented, frequently  continuing  these  wild  move- 
ments all  night.  Under  these  circumstances  I 
must  say  that  I pity  the  old  ladies ! 


A time  of  stately  stepping  on  the  shore, 

A time  of  glorious  triumph  on  the  main, 

And  centuries  of  nothingness— what  more 
Is  in  the  hook  of  Spain  ? 

Life— death— the  world  has  read  the  fHghtfhl  book 
With  blinded  eyes ; death-  life— were  better  rend : 
When  the  proud-stepping  Moor  and  Inca  shook 
The  heart  of  8pain  was  dead. 

And  when  the  unsearched  ocean  wide  unrolled 
Its  awful  myeteries  before  her  ships. 

Whose  magnet  and  whose  polar  star  were  gold, 
Death  closed  her  yellow  lips. 

Pride,  greed,  intolerance,  are  forms  of  death 
In  men  and  nations:  pulseless  corses  tread 
The  streets ; and  thousands  yield  their  human  breath 
Years  after  they  are  dead. 

And  grand,  historic  names  of  states  yet  hold 
Place  on  wide  tracts  where  death’s  galvanic  strife — 
Hideous  contortions  of  a rank  corse  cold— 

* Is  all  the  sign  of  life. 


SPAIN. 

Such  was  Spain’s  history.  Put  the  fhlse  thing  by 
Shame  masked  her  degradation.  Vineyards  grew 
To  deeper  blushes  while  the  unweary  sky 
Watched  the  life  breaking  through. 

Dumb  motions,  blind  as  night ; nncaptalned  bands 
Of  forces,  scattered  and  without  a name : 

And  unfelt  Impulses  In  unstirred  hands 
Beneath  their  shroud  of  shame. 

Lower  and  lower  yet  the  dead  weight  pressed 
Upon  the  under-motions,  dull  and  slow, 

Until  spasmodic  headings  of  the  breast 
Showed  something  stirred  below. 

A throb  of  life.  The  life  of  burled  states 
Draws  slowly!  Spain’s  was  but  a deathly  gloom 
Three  centuries  before  it  reached  the  gates 
That  stood  before  her  tomb. 

But  hark ! with  sudden  blow  snaps  every  hand : 

Forth  hursts  a risen  people,  strong  and  free. 
Spain ! Spain ! the  nations  grasp  thy  living  hand, 
And  welcome  give  to  thee! 
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usual  Token  ftT  *>ver*igti!* -%1f  the  use  of  the 
new  their  grand  Declaration  had  de- 

creed, ur s'iesc'.riie  little  oval  signet  of  \Uv  Fros- 
t#nt  of  the Cpnf  mental  here  delftv 

.eared,  tatriirig  thirteen  stars  in  the  midst  \?f 
tweaking  tkmdjy  as  nn  ?m- 
biiaiA  LCfiloit, 'with  the 
Xittiofiiii  iwmo,  £ Ptcw 
bcs  Csirx,  rr.itv  be  r*:giu\l~ 
ed  as  Bucti  symbol.  How  • 
earlj  this  little  seal  waj  . \ ' 
n*ed  we  mny  .not  n*;tf  ;e\-  J«r3 

actly  determine.  The  ini- 
pnes>i/>u  ftotn  'which  the 
writer  made  the  tketeft 
heie  given  >«  upon  u rai;¥Ua'ST^ 
document  hy  Po>idem  Mifflin  in  K64, 

The  Great  $cu£'  h« d been  b do pf ed , !>>*  Cbirk. 
gresf.  two  yearn  earlimv  Hf  b*a  imw  the  uuHy 
u*.  E pLtazm/s  Usuis,  vrl tteh/in  our  ruiouirtl 
days  formed  n • ronjon  #f  ite*  epigiuph  cm  die 
fcitJo-pftge  of  t b e (l rat Atfwiw*  M&fnzbm,  a work, 
witty  vrfyifcti  the  ltyndor*  of  the  Uovidritiph  w\ire 
familiar.  The  uuontiwt  of  the  writer  has  been 
tilled  to  this  furt  by  ]>r.  LieTi^r,  who  believes, 
with  good  reason,  that  the  appearance  of  the 
motto  on  that  npipmUM  ahggested  its  use  on 
our  National  seaL*  ■“>  • ' * 


* Dr  LmVy  in  a tint*  t6  the  wxtkf  . *n?*:  * The 
CnmriiKtet*  On  the  ftrtiU  ’$**'/,  egr  ft  linin'  the  idea  of 
She  of  our  country,  and  of  the  tn&tijf  e«l#»fw 

fuming  one  r*m  plniuly  nn.il  yon*nddly  ®rt#- 

*nt,  ?nu  wfctL  liuWltW,  wiii>  Aihititicw*  tuudlhii  with 
the  fnefv.*>,  riuribr^  ^infoc.  ifotii  the  dOe-page  of 

the  tyrJLin iiH  « MuHKtoir,  ti  nrrlodv.nl  n-M  Ali'ovbt 
ibe  American  <MloHtys.  Wlmh,  $<rnie  f«y  or  tyodt’C 
■yew*  jigo.  I Was  Uk>kingrln  me  Vale  Dplfe^e  Libra- 
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1 n uhr  day  thfe  cj* tm.Mftiury  b «j s 

been  sieg  ofihr  erfor i s*  .nr  an  ob'garehy,  jkiwU 
in  n emitter*- "to?  t |>o w er fill  in  influences;  m eaudto 
lish  bound*  x>f‘  ib» 

fin  mfwrw— «2U<?  to  give  to 
it  the  symbol  of  sovereign ty  .in  the  form  of  ii 
Great  Seal  The  yoopgAgt  of  n*  old  vHiongh 
so  reflect  amt  rfcasoW  lm^  e thxl  ^ rmiiort^' 

*>caOed,  Bprtng  ilj*  from  the  Jam  *{uye4ttbor 
Stales  which  formed  she  northern  portion  of 
the  great  Golden  Circle  of  empire  deviWl  by 
ron5pirauu«r  It  was  a Caliban  in  Featim**  ^ 
barbaric tn  i^^ptb'clinties*. : awfully  potentials 
in  ho.  hie  von*  winks ; protesting  with  fire,  sword, 
and  torture  ftgui  m*fc  the  ci  rUizatioti  of  lire 
and  vet  impBdcntiy  imd&tmg  aproi  its  rerogWh 
.tiOTJi-  it*  *\m\  of- ';dw*v' FittaSy  of  legitimacy  and  ::jr&W 
apectalde  ^orcresgruje*.  its  titular  initials  vrece 
u C.  S.  Ar T„  1 ts  lathe?*  resolved  that  it;  like  the 
nation  it.  wai  attempting  r&  overtlirtyvv  hy  inter- 
nal convulsions,  *hould  have  a Great  Seal*  nod 
in  u Congress'  rovolved..  In  the  spring  of  ii$83v 
that  it  should  bear  a device  representing  un. 
equestrian  *uuie  of  Washington  (after  the  stat- 
.00  which  hormoanrs  his  won  u went  in  the  Cap- 
itol ftyfuiro  at  UinhritnmVj.  Mimmhded  with  a 
wreath  edinposeii  of  the  pfih^il»ai  products  of 


r;nerw*rr>  4*  otxvswrAAfa  ar^rrft’'  '$K*iy,  ‘ \ 

the  Confederacy,  and  arpurul  St*  mar- 

p|  ihi*  Word*  * tk  Srvnc*  w 

• icA,  Fca  l4i\  IftttS.  with  Use  following  mono: 

. t he  prmeetom  defciKimy 

didivemt  **  n»)ei^n»djcd0Ltxve  of  the  e-xpeclmi 
longevity  of  the-’1  nation v hettmo*  of Divine  pro. 
terticm  and  ^U!4(gfmr»c»>-  Ala«  t t!mi  ^ 
s«>  itobihly -^.yonorived  in  *jn  and  bom  in  inj-v 
quiryv’ ■cited  of  furfittea!  And  tnni-ni  tmtrusimis  in 

iiv  Trii^icHi^ •'« «ixQtmrea  A\y,  my  iT<*pg^i^oii  of  it*? 
uxfctence  akiv&fyft  by  s*  Eubrn  ghost  nf  #over^ 
>?igtjiy-  It.-lmd  :repenbvl  history  by  a delay  in 


y>mVi*.Ung  &5ulf  wit  Vi  the  usual  symbol  «jf  tin* 
ttOfittlity;  That  symbol— the  Great  #eabai the 
i'uftt iii  Confederacy— isem  in  it ; hy  n we,  En- 

gland, reached  the  teppoinred  seat  of  the  ChipJn* 
ed  the  '^C^S  A,”  jw?l  an  itt  seM-coostirond 
giidrdums  were  dying  from  the  wrath  of  Cfnib 
ivhofe  prot^ndon  they  bad  ,tn) piously  tnrofced. 
TTbe  ti  1-fiivnred  ha ntii  ng  dfed,  and  left  to 
dejeay,  ittal  tnottrnet^  vrh%pt&  burial. 

ntJii  w'itbout  a mooameot.  for  vq  true  imq  ile- 
& pytpem^tife  it*  memory.  Atttiq«an«^ 

| U»  five  fhfnrt?v  %iU  mirt  h H}  vain  any  impre^ 

1 am  .0 ini- ^mhlc.in  of  sovereignty  of  the  "*€.  5. 
A~ 31  ifitbik  vmi  i?\w  ; The  braad  %e*J  of 

thy  i^mbUc  kindly  ev>Ve^  the  dishonored  ai^h- 
f$  xtm  vhiid  of  <«in. 

digr£$*H>ru  Jet  tr> 
observe  that  the  origin  and  history  of  rho  firw?it 
Seat  of  the  . Kr public,  and  those  of  the  several 
yxyentiVo  departments  of  kte  government  w 
not  obscure,*  '•  • • ’ ’.  ’■•  , 'T- 

The  germ  of  the  FosMVfftee  Department 
first  planted  nn  the  l^tlt  *A  July.  1 7 7- ».  wd/eu 
the  Contitiema)  Congress  r^olved  • 1 that 
master^General  he  apjiointed  (hr  the  Tn.ited  Cob 
dxiic^e  who  shall  hob)  his  office  at  Fldladelphia;^ 
and  that  he  hboald  have  sr  secretary  and  coo- 
thpljer i and  that  a line  of  ptm*  should  be  eC- 
tnhliwbcil  4<1  from  Falmouth  [tiw  IV/rtJitnd]  In 
New  England  to  Savannah  rn  Georgia,  with  M 
ninny  ctow  pojif*? us  the  FoRltnaster-GHiend  ?hafi 
think  hrt/’  The  colonists  were*  then  withoid  a 
general  postal  system,  Dn  Franklin.,  who  had 
(or  feevenil  year*  been  lhx*tmasier~G<wid  of 
the  oohabos*  having  been  spitefully  removed 
from  that  office  eightemt  monila*  beforv  hr  the 
RHtish  Ministry,,  who  neglected  to  ap^inr  an- 
other. Afier  the  ba trie  of  Letdngttin,  srheo  it 
wan  evident  that  there  was  little  gronmi  ft*t 
hope  of  relief  in>m  opj.r^Mon  ar.  tU*  harnH  of 
i !»/;:•  MmiHiry,  William  G^tuvci,  uvi  «c?iv^  ya- 
triot,  ttind^  earneaf  npd  i»ucce!^fid 
m\rrl  the  omu  bl islunen  t of ,«  fpivstpl ^ <$. 

What  he  termed  '*  cousimuionaf  princtple^, r 
wind  Induced  fhe  provtYmlaf 
ilampshifOj  Mfttvwhusen*  B^v, 


t?<  pr  tnc  t»ri!p.r  vniHfflw  oftht*  atuMeut  jt»  fen  zinc, 
>h  pfniric  fohlhoArW  tfmy  ?hiiT  R ph<Hb«>  to  mm 
must  uaw  to  PVanklia*  Aihint#,  and 

othorp  <to  the  rotranTtiy^,  thfo  Work.  The 

flrrtt  voInMc^T3i>  iiHH  tilt'  words,  K ptivrihu*  rtfrtmi 
-wlfii  two  UandK  Joiidug,  aod  « wreath  tinutnd  the 
whole.  On  thr  titlr  of  the  second  volptnc,  ftananry. 
JIU^.  toy  tbi«  motto  * Prorfcv*  #i  (C/**rfar.*  & phirOton 
invwn  Jf  f Mrichi.  till  Uik  1*tar 

YTiIamerf  Unvc?  thic  motm  down  to  lietemher. 


BhWfet'V 

• hoe*.  an d >uf 

Theif  i<?  the  ;m>tire  r$  thf 

of  the  resolution  above  cited, 

C-bitgresf;  first  appointed  a com  miff  ee  inroy 
ptmH.1  of  six  delegntes,  of  which  Dr.  EmnkHn 
was  rhairmnriv  to  “consider  the  best  okmi!*  1 
e^tahUshitig  postK  fet'r  conveying  latter^.;  and  in  • 
t rciligence  dirotfghont  Ffank- 

! jin*s  expmenee  .u?td  ability  enoided  the  cow*; 
l oihtee.  to  submit  an  udniifMde  jdan,  ci^entially 
j the  same  as  fjirit  Xipon  Wltich  rm*  (general  &'**- 
oiUee  of  the  lUphbiVe  |uiy  ahyhtW  bwu  vomtnm-: 

* in  this  h>r  Jnfyi  biM^mua  a 

history  of  the  crlgift  ot  the  *h'-\t  w)  onto' 

! States,  by 


Go  gle 


Hrigirval  frer 
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dt*S  iM^yciurO/p^’US^'WA^  appointed.  the  first  Post- 
idler  ) tt^ter4feni?mi.'  ' Frtmklm’s  pi«furb  of  n pfist- 

f | rider  became  the  de rice  on  the  snal  of  the  Be- 
j pnrtm^nt,  and  it  i\<  retained  Jo  ibis  day  as  weh, 
j AviUi  Oio/Woi'd?  around  itr  t;  Post  Office  De- 
^ j rAnrxim.  T^xira>  Sr^rts  or  AMtomcA  ? 

> ' Trhfc  go  mi  cdthe  NavaI  Dejiarthieptwas  he^t 
jf  J planned,  fktm  after  taking  command  of  the 
Oourinenta.1  utim  h%  Cambridge*  in  the  dimmer 
X ;/#;•  Wlasldngton  perceiv^  die  necessity 

U/  '•/for  off  the  Kei^:  England  c oast, 

/^j  \!  to  prevent  supplier  reaching  the  British  army 
,.  . {;in  Boston  Pive  or  six  vessels  were  wm  put 
] f arioat  ox  pr^su^r*,  and  tbetr  sucees^  directed 
!; ; i the  attention  of  Congress  earl)  ui  the  autumn 
iff,  j to  rite  nece^ii  v of  a navy,  ftp  the  I3(b  of 
■p  OctoheT  that  body  resulted  that  “ ti  swift-sail- 
i«g  ffl&s&I,  to  miry  ten  carriage  /guna  and  a 
Ir  | proportionate  number  of  *\>ifelsh  with  eighty 
men/'  should  l>e  fitted  cir.i  {ox  a cruiee  of  three 
J|^iv;-:j:monriia  enstWAith  for  the  parjwe  of'  imerefept*- 
on  horseback,  with  snddle-bflg^  behind  him  for/  inft  British  transports  Another  was  ordered, 
carrying  mnil  matter,  u fe -simile  of  which  i*  with  fourteen  gum^  and  delegate*  Silas  Deane, 
here  given  r ami  u wojsf  not  long  before  a regu-  John  Lnrjgdotv  and  Christopher  Gadsden  were, 
lar  poKt^f  sy^erc , w lit  opentricm  idmtg  the  appointed  n ociiwnhtee  to  direct  niival  atfmm 
sea-bouni  from  the  Kifittfcfec  the  Savannah  About  ,a  fortnight  later  it  nas  resolved,  pi  fit 
rmrrs  *»d  to  many  fdtt»5ejs  in  the  interior  of  out  two  more  yestjete,  ptt&  v<bf  twenty  and  the 
theeotfoirr.  The  ufflcml  ihiok  of  tlte  Post-  ! other  of  tbijty-Six  guns  ; and  delegates  Stephen 
inasrefsG^fiefal,  in  colonial  rime**  which  was  1 UopMm,  Joseph  fie.wqs*  iiifdiard  Henry  Leo, 
u'iW;R  FBAXKiJS Was  now  changed  by  the  and  John  Adams  were  added  io  the  Jfatfal 
patriot,  >vbo  >va*  ever  seeking  to  make  good  ? Gouunirtot,,  l>h  the  1 iith  vc*f  December  Con- 
imprewions  pit  hie  codu«n'menr  to  >B,  /'V*^  ? gr**t>  ordered  the  construction  of  tbmeeo  cd- 
FsakxliV'  And  >.t  conveyed  Ah  mj miction  or  : dirioad  Yc^eteaf  war  ; am!  the  / Marine  Corn- 
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ftnd  Cwi^^K  m Navv  of  tfte  liepubli^  11^  ^mered  upon  itW 

select  vmrmi  well  skilled  yb  maritime.  duties  hi  June. 

alfdfS.ip  execute  the  business  of  the  Navy,  j.  In  the  month  of  Jnmmn%  ITSL Jhere 
nri-k't  the  ^vht aj  sn|#ervku>h  of tin?  .** 'Atari n«  another  change  in  the ,vlndjiv*tnuion  of  nutuf 
Ownritti*-./’  For  thh  purpose  John  Nixon,  OcuerM  dam**  Kwl  v,*us  in  tested  h? 

Jdhn  Wharton,  ami  Frarute  Hopkinfon  were  C<H.(g5\'^  with  the  power,.  now  dole gnted  10  the 
•apjtuihiCtt,  ami  these  constituted  what  -was*  . bf  tfai?  Navy,  n*  conduct  the  business 
known  sv*  **  The  Continental  Navy  Dourd, t)r  of  the  *>Middk TteparTmopVVHfid  Mjiiup4fen~- 
Board 'tit. AsMiMtents  to  l lie  Marine  Cbrnm^ecO'  end  Alexander  >V%>d^j3.  fcf-  New  York,  wtrs' 
’JFor  cnhtftn.ietic!t?;ttT,!«5th«r  orgaiHzatioii  known  usi  dumm  to  hu  : k Secret  $ty  of  .'Marine.**,  In  An-. 
she  **  Eastern  BvomT  establish 2d,  when  Mu?  gitefc  lullow «r»^  tlteire  was  another  eJnvnge.  wJum 
origirijil  one  at  f hiUdelphia  wns  called  the  ftp  " Agent  of  Marine’'  was  appointee),  who  had 
adJ6anl  of  iftdfwrfiufcnt.  T-  These-  •.  iull\«dntml:;d/Y;he  - ' under ' the  <Uwicri«>tsv 

two hoards; betirbr  the  whole  <tf  the  #(' ;C&ngY?\*y  tfe  duties  of  yrtlmjk  were  mu#i}r 
executive  fttfrciiofts  vif  the  ril  Marine  Commit-  performed  hr  thy  eminent  financier  fojhcrx 
toe'1  of  Con^rass,  amt  tvere  in  active  operation  Morris.  wive.  we*  largely  intemied  <hronghvot 
until  near  tfi n close  of  Ontober,  iTTl*r  wHeh  a.  the  wnrin  privateering*  And 

“Board  of  Admirrirri'  sntf  estabhhhed, . con-  pnrrioti-mv  :mule  bar*  u tnwt  officienfc  i(  A.cciu 
siting  of  three  coTntnkrinner&Y  not  tucqvheri  of  of  MurineC’  v y ••  • : ; . : riri  > >c.  > y , 

Congress,  «*fct  mv  mtfinbens  />f  Conjm^b  any  Poring:  the  drenty  rinyr  t>f.  the  Con  federal  iotti 
three  r.o  form  a bon rd  tot  the  fHa^ch ■&£ bosh-  whcn.eiich  Smte.lmcl.il* owtt -jfiiivj?;.' .atitl!;in 
m>*s,  hut  to  h«  ^ubjecty  ni  «?f  time#,  ip  thn  con-  iy  all  things  nct&\  hu^epcnrl^ntly  of  ejl  others-, 
trol  of  Congress.  The  board  waa  allowed  a and  the  ii)<rhoato‘Hejuil>iic  was  rapidly  lapsing 
Kf.-reiiiry , nn.d  John  Brown,  un  cihetent  &nd  in-  vmo  a <h?j^ndencv- oi  Ureat  Tirimni  oc  Mime  o^b- 
dnstripuk  wovk&r,  wha  u^pmnred  to  that  office,  er  European  power,  xbe.re  W.^fe  no  n«ct5sUy  fnr 
tjfri  the  4tlt.  of  May  jFbflowlitg  the  lmard  repertefd  a genend  tisrt&l  cgfa))ii>htacai  ; and  it  :h^r 
a device  ^{i^ich-bwsinesahad.^  .Jd-  until  the  f xpa ihe  Minted 
trussed  • Crmgr^a»  twenty  States  under 

months  hefdj^V^ht^  fttitdhwlV;,  on  the  2tith  v>f . to  Miffe  from  thisi  t?ffr Aod 

Sop)  emhb^  t < 7^,  4 4 that  a committee  war  wlrii  .IRi'aticd  ?een>e^t  ..aWc^  -tJuu  » nayjf 

of  three  he  Rppmtmjd  ti  jirefMrio  ^ seal  for  the  was  Imilr,  and,  Jb»T<t  dtbijcwved’,  W 

Treasury  *nd  ihft  Navy***  tind  cbnso  dole-  Department  wti«  ^tnblhhed..  Then  the  old 
•gut«fi  d>jhh  Contineniid'  .Naml-j'fenl  was  laid  «5<tdey  and  »»- 

and  Richard  ileun  Ec<>  o*  ftncli  conimiMem  other,  delineated  in  -the  engrHvine.  >?imiiar  m 
A imal  wgs  prepared,  hearing  pn  e»ojrtyb^on  on  device  to  that  now  eked*  w a»  adpt*ied.  In  pi^c-e 
wliich  was  a chevron  with  a blue  field  ami  thim  of  the  chevron  wuh  -i  Urge  apnef:  of  ibe 
teen  periiendiwdhf  and  mntdaily  itnpppttiiig  face  of  the  scad  t*  coV^renl  by^ %. ^ spread  eaj^Ie. 
boM  af red  m&  white ? Below  the  The  anchor  ami  skip  are  hwi  not  in 

chevron  was  a reclining  anchor,  proper.  The  heruidric  posture.  The  tpottN  is  •6iriiU.ettv  and 
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cre5t  wo??  a ship  under  soil  The  motto,  :a  A>s- 
tchidux  fit  SvsUxiMum"  — 8ustm?Ht^  nmi 
tuin.cdL  l*he  legend,  * ‘ IT.  S.  A:  Sfthtf *;  ^ 

TJiH*eal'Wp»  used  until  1 798,  wb«-mVn;the 
of  that  year,  a regphw*'  !Nny£ 
erkaldi&bed,  and  Benjamin  ."M«ry'- 

hmd,  vm«  appointed  the  d r^t  0ccTv-t4Xth'  of  the 
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v!rn  legend  Ui  ^hvT  DLpAnr.utrxT.  United 

;MATi;K  or 

The ^gernv  Af  out ^Wiir  Be]tnnmeni  was  p^ 
red-  ^ U&fii  on . tfto  l^fli  of  dune,;  1 77d,  Congress 
rnndv^d  uihnt-  a rommufee  appointed  by 
fihe  phnie  of  the  of . ¥?&) and  Ordimnce, 

k>  chtpi&t  of  ifye  ruernf^V^  .Wfi^hoakl  have  a 
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AND tt&US. 


&& 


*e*fr&jtry  ap4  Urij^^t.  t%rte>  • ' Jaitti  Ada»rt&, 
Rfigvr  ^ewaj  BajHtmi!  ITarchstiji,  Jnrnn* 
Witt**)*  mtd  Kb  ward  Kmledge  were  cfittffen  as 
±rtch  auntolwoftet**  a ml  Rich  uni  T^ter*  wan 
isppoinred  ^cremry.  To  ibeae  oonrmis*ion*:?rs« 
yrert  delegated.  Ii^fiutieA  CAiT- 
«3»tfrd  in  obuhung.  and  keeping  art  aljfimhetiesil 
7e|wftr  of  all  officers  of  the  land  farce*  id  the 
Mrrviee  of  thy  Cuited  Stmte^  with  their  nmk 
And  d*to  of  cof^mV^ion^v  art  aecmmjt  ©f  thfi 
stasse  anil  iiHfrt ration  of  the  twfirft  Iri  the  re- 
«qwie!tve  cotaiev  through  regular  periodical 
returns  to  the  War-office  ; to  keep  an  exact  ac- 
count nf  aU  the  amlleir  and  military  stores, 
ttd  the  manner  id  which  and  place*  where  the 
sa*ne  fwm  time  to  time*  be  lodged  and 

Employed ; to  forward  $11  dispatches  from  CflUr. 
.grass  VO  the  dh*i  fjte  atimen  *»>  super- 

rnteod  the  vaithig,  ftlfing  our,  and  difpfttdiing 
itil  M&  fiifn&i  under  the  gtmend  direction  of 
Ccm’gr^i'Vdd'  h&«fe  charge  of  oil  prtouwvs  of  •] 
war;  ami  to  ke^y  comet  oopfes*  m books*  of 
all  the  er*rre*pomiencfc  and  dhpatcbes  of  the 
hoard,.  ‘The  secretary  £«jt  cl^rbsr^en?  rfevftrtml 
malm ©ftthr hefafyimi ering  upon  their  finite*, 
they  <vonhf  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  di- 
any  matter  or  dung  wjridi  ahonid  earns 
ih^tt  fcnowlt*lge  m ymch  officer*  Without  tire 
JeaVe  of  tba  Board  of  W at  lipd  Qrfin arret?.  ? 

' . Addftkini?  were*  given  to  the  number  of  the 
eommi^idnef»r  and  were  made  in  the 

adniinistmtvon  Of  Bm  statin4  of  the  office,  &»  the 
ex.igetick»«;Bf?te}  Mttfefc  seemed  to  require.  In 
t'ehmaiy,  Xtf&mUndhmie  Imsmis  were  author- 
~u&dy  owing  to  the  txwi^iinpf  t he  field  of  strife. 
These  were  t#  eoti^iat  oflite  commanding  offi- 
cers- #f.  artillery  in  aoyfiiviMsm  of  the  grand 
armyf  the  ojd&tt  rpofynel  ni  the  camp,  itnd  the 
chief- engineer.  These  wore  to  have,  t!u;  jgen- 
ersfii  wpMfhirm  of  die  ordnance  department  of  j 
the  camp  «u*‘i  field  umles  the  comtaaoder-in- 
titi&jf  e>f  ihgvdi^iopi 

A new  Jiortrd  Of  War  and  Ordnance  was  an- 
iii  Uhtqher,  i '?7  7,-  to  consist  of  ibtefi 
perKits  not  nicrnb^  of  Congress.  These  were 
eho*en  on  the  7th  of  November,  and  consisted 
of  General  Thomas  Mifflin,  Colonel  Timothy 
■|  if^k’enngr  find  l^ohyntd  Bobm  JHL  Hurrigom 
The  xyfo  firfef-named  soon  entered  upon  their 
dnVie^  and  on  the  Ifth  of  the  futroe  month  * 
Mm&rs.  Deitm  a fid  J.  B.  Hmith  were  iidded  to  1 
thv  meualiei  s of  the  hoard.  A fev/  woeks  later 
a sc'aj  fur  the  use  of  the  iwiard  \khs>  arloptcd, 
hnytivg  fi»r  Ha  deripCn  jeroop  of  military  trophies, 
wnh  the  Phrygian  enp^  the  einldem  of  Fre«o lorn, 
b'it weet i a «pear  and  a reniRket . Over  Ibis 
rt  y^rpent.  Beneath  ihc  trophies?  wns  the  ilnn\ 
Around  the  seal  were  the£ 
wofdB1,4-  Ro.ua>  of  Wah  ato  CmnutAxre.  j 
LVrrro  friATti* t o(^.AAtC»ufA,-’  This  Vviif?  the  j 
nrigtn  the  pv<?/cn^’.yeft]  qf  our  War  Depart-  < 
ineri^  n hidh  yWl  hpftrft  jiriniisOiy  the  same  fie*  ; 
rice.  Thy.  didr»  fyouiUTvd.  Within  ti)>>  nnrvc. 
of  f h e t a the  wrrf il % ' * Wnx  r«fcr-HNn:M 

and  around  the  schC  ihr  k^cioK  “ Ukiiw? 
Stiitikm  6#vAH,fesi'c:it. ; W*n  Opriotj."^ 


v: ' :$&* 

■ss®& 


if  '$&  ■ 


C:  -•* 


v*j* 

AS'aia.V  / 
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{»'  xift  dk^ARn.  or  WA«. 

Colonel  !lattir.on'  fa  seihra  on  the 

board,  and  Bt  near  jbo  ghoa  of  Ifjffcwerul^r  Gen- 
eral Gat«8*  Colonel  fiosq.h  TltmihU$J )virh- 
ard  Peters  were  eiccfcitwWdinips! y^nPmWU'rC 
ers.  Xhnes  vtm  chohCu  Prer,niftnt  of  thehoahl 
hut  retained  hherduk  aod  pay  of  Al.*ijpr.<vcaetal 
in  the  army.  Pifikering  and  Peters  were  the 
“acting  member*  ’* of  die  hoanl.  For  near  Jr 
a y*^o*  utter  thi>  nrrimgemern  there  \va^  no 
change,  hut  in  Oct;>iM*rt  ITTs  the  hoard  wes 
refti-gnuizcd,  uin\  was  romped  oi  two  uicinhen 
of  Congress  and  three  ptmnis  not  memberK. 
Their  powers  and  duties  were  largely  jnvreao^iio; 
and  the  Inhors ‘ »f  the  secretary,  Mr.  Pct.erK, 
were  faithfully  performed  until  some  thn’e  nftm 
n new  organ izadatt  of  the  deparnn^itt  under  the 
. 1 7 i n hi  of  Cou/h'it:ritiiant  early  l T&h  On  the 
7th  of  Fehniury  of  that  year  Ci/ngress .■'resolved 
“ that  there  he  a SupexiiifcriiltMii  of  Finane^  a 
Secretary  of  Wur.  sml  r.  Secretary  of  Marine/' 
The  power*  and  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  Wur 
were  ptesriibed  fit  the  same  time.  He  >a«s  fib 
rectod  ascertain  the  then  suite  of  the  ir.f>o)/s\ 
uTflmmce,  arms  anmmrurivtn,  tdothiug^  rinil  Rnp- 
plie«  tif  the  armies  of  the  Cubed  Stfite«f  .find  re- 
port the  same  to  Congresr?  ; to  obrifiti  ami  keep 
mi  exm  return  of  all  the  military  forces,  and 
the  rrimn'ritm.s  of  war  in  the  timpft/Atte*.  >yt  du> 
IJniou  or  other  place*,  and  to  Y«ke  riirc  Of  nil 
not:  in  actual  service;  to  form  v^umato  of 
,«toreR,  eipupmoutYe,  and  tsnpplie.H  that  might  lu: 
requisite;  to  keep  up  corn  pet  enr.  mnxumvi}.  to 
preparo  tistimates  for  paying  and  rot»‘iiltaig  the 
amue*.  and  lay  tli%  yuifim.  *eosohaWy.  hcfnri>^!p*. 
Snperintmulcti^of  FffifineO ; to  execute  atlrtwo- 
IntiottR  of  Ccmg.reRy-  ves|»0ffimg  military  ntfaib ; 
to  TTmke  out  and  aigri  mil  niilirury  com  miss  ions , 

and  to  perform  varidn^  other  prtjacriticd  minor 
dutios. 

The  olfiec  of  Secretary  of  War  was  not  filled 
nftBl  the  30th  of  Octni>erT  17$C  wlien  General 
Benjamin  Lincoln  *vus  deetedto  the  important, 
poi?L  nn  fi '» nh  der  tiitsa  n t hori  ty  of  C/>figre&«,  *ebos;e 
.on  a4?s'i<tant  s»ecremry  and  cliM  ^ . Be  was-  the 
tirst  StTixtAry  of  War/  v»  if  h powent  «ml  ditriC^ 
ttjrriflfir  to  tKps#  ^1^  the  head  of  the 

War  Depa rtmem :m =jime.  He. cm- 
riefi  into  the  ollic'e-  a' ihorongh  pria'tiCHl  knowl- 
edge of  military  nih) i%.  hH^mg  j-nrved  with  db- 
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tinction  from  the  beginning  of  the  war;  and 
the  routine  of  the  office  was  made  plain  to  him 
by  Mr.  Peters  (afterward  the  eminent  jurist  of 
Pennsylvania),  who  performed  the  functions  of 
Secretary  until  the  time  when  General  Lincoln 
entered  upon  his  duties,  in  December,  1781. 
For  his  faithfulness  Peters  received  the  thanks 
of  Congress. 

Lincoln  held  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War 
until  the  close  of  the  strife  and  the  departure 
of  the  British  soldiery,  or  about  two  years,  when 
he  retired  to  private  life,  bearing  the  honors  of 
a true  champion  of  freedom,  and  receiving  the 
warm  commendations  of  Congress  for  his  “per- 
severance, fortitude,  activity,  and  meritorious 
services  in  the  field,  as  well  as  his  diligence, 
fidelity,  and  capacity  in  the  execution  of  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  War.”  The  army  was 
now  disbanded.  Less  than  seven  hundred  men 
were  retained,  under  General  Knox,  and  these 
were  speedily  discharged,  excepting  twenty-five 
men  to  guard  the  stores  at  Pittsburg,  and  fifty- 
five  for  West  Point  and  the  other  magazines. 
There  was  no  officer  above  a captain.  The 
Continental  Army  disappeared  as  an  organiza- 
tion. Yet  for  eighty-four  years  longer  there 
was  a living  member  of  it  on  the  earth.  The 
last  surviving  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  who 
was  a pensioner,  died  in  the  year  of  grace  1868. 
He  was  born  on  Washington’s  Mount  Vernon 
estate ; his  residence  wa3  at  Hiramsburg,  Ohio ; 
his  name  was  John  Gray ; and  his  age  when  he 
died  was  a few  weeks  more  than  104  years. 

On  the  dissolution  of  the  army  there  was  no 
longer  a necessity  for  a Secretary  of  War.  For 
a while  Joseph  Carleton,  Lincoln’s  assistant,  per- 
formed the  functions  of  the  office,  and  it  re- 
mained without  an  incumbent  until  the  National 
Government  was  organized,  six  years  later,  with 
Washington  at  its  head,  when  General  Henry 
Knox  was  appointed  by  hi^p  the  first  Secretary 
of  War  of  the  new  nation.  The  Continental 
Seal  of  the  Department  continued  in  use,  and, 
as  we  have  observed,  its  device  is  retained  to 
this  day. 

The  germ  of  the  Treasury  Department  was 
planted  almost  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  old 
war  for  independence.  The  finances  of  the 
confederated  colonies  were,  like  other  inter- 
ests connected  with  the  struggle,  managed  for 
a time  by  committees.  This  department  of  the 
revolutionary  government  proved  to  be  the  most 
difficult  of  management,  as  well  as  the  most  im- 
portant, for  without  funds  for  prosecuting  the 
war  the  revolt  must  have  been  a most  disastrous 
failure.  The  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  first  a 
simple  deliberative  body,  gathered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  the  general  good  of  the  col- 
onies, had,  by  the  pressure  of  startling  events, 
been  forced  to  assume  executive  functions,  with 
little  other  authority  than  the  tacit  consent  of 
the  people.  But  so  well  did  the  delegates 
chosen  to  represent  the  people  in  that  general 
council  understand  the  temper  of  their  con- 
stituents that  they  proceeded  to  the  execution 
of  the  boldest  measures,  satisfied  that  their  acts  I 


would  be  sanctioned  by  the  public  voice.  And 
so  they  were.  Still  there  was  no  controlling 
power  that  promised  to  be  permanent  when  the 
bond  of  union  formed  of  common  dangers  and 
common  political  interests  should  be  loosened 
by  a cessation  of  war ; and  the  most  difficult  of 
all  questions  that  were  then  forced  upon  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  was,  How  shall  funds  be 
raised  to  carry  on  the  war  and  the  independ- 
ent government  we  propose  to  establish  if  our 
grievances  shall  not  be  redressed  ? There  was 
no  power  vested  in  Congress  to  lay  taxes,  or 
enforce  their  collection  in  any  of  the  prov- 
inces; and  there  was  no  tangible  government 
with  credit  sufficient  to  allow  the  patriots  to  bor- 
row from  foreign  capitalists  or  nations. 

In  this  dilemma — with  troops  in  the  field  and 
the  Bmoke  of  battle  already  darkening  the  firma- 
ment— Congress  resorted  to  that  quickest,  yet 
generally  the  most  dangerous  method  of  finance 
— the  creation  of  paper-money  in  the  form  of 
bills  of  credit,  or  promises  to  pay,  in  an  amount 
equal  to  present  demands,  and  pledging,  with 
very  little  warrant,  the  faith  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  several  colonies  for  its  redemption  in 
coin.  Already  the  people  were  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  the  depreciated  paper  currency  of 
the  several  colonies ; yet,  inspired  by  great  zeal 
for  the  cause  of  liberty,  they  cheerfully  accepted 
the  plan  as  an  inevitable  necessity,  and  yielded 
their  full  assent  to  the  pledges  of  the  delegates 
of  the  “twelve  confederated  colonies,”  given 
by  a resolution  of  Congress  adopted  on  the  23d 
of  June,  1775,  or  a few  days  after  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill,  when  an  emission  of  bills  to 
the  nominal  amount  of  two  million  dollars  was 
authorized.  Richard  Bache,  Stephen  Pascal!, 
and  Michael  Hillegas  were  appointed  a com- 
mittee to  superintend  the  printing  of  the  bills ; 
and  twenty-eight  citizens  of  Philadelphia  were 
authorized  and  employed  by  Congress  to  sign 
and  number  them. 

By  the  plan  adopted  by  Congress  every  col- 
ony was  bound  to  discharge  its  proportion  of 
the  public  debt  thus  incurred ; and  on  the  face 
of  each  bill  was  a promise  that  its  holder  should 
receive  for  it  “Spanish  milled  dollars,  or  the 
value  thereof  in  gold  or  silver,”  equivalent  to  its 
nominal  value.  Toward  the  close  of  1775  a 
census  of  the  inhabitants  of  each  colony  was 
ordered,  so  that  a just  apportionment  of  the 
burden  of  each  in  the  redemption  of  the  bills 
in  coin  might  be  determined.* 

The  direct  management  of  the  finances  of 
the  revolutionary  government  was  intrusted,  by 
a resolution  of  Congress  on  the  29th  of  July,  to 
two  Treasurers,  namely,  Michael  Hillegas  and 
George  Clymer,  both  citizens  of  Philadelphia, 
who  gave  bonds  for  the  faithful  discharge  of 
their  duties  in  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  to  delegates  John  Hancock,  Henry 
Middleton,  John  Dickinson,  John  Alsop,  Thom- 
as Lynch,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  and  James  Wil- 

• In  the  Twenty-sixth  Volume  of  this  Magazine  may 
be  found  a history  of  Continental  money,  by  the  au- 
thor of  this  paper. 
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son,  * in  trust  for  the  United  Colonies.  ” It 
was  also  resolved  that  “the  provincial  assem- 
blies or  conventions  do  each  choose  a treasurer 
for  their  respective  colonies;”  that  each  should 
take  measures  for  sinking  its  proportion  of  the 
bills  ordered  ; and  each  to  pay  its  respective 
quota  in  four  annual  payments.  In  December 
following,  when  other  issues  of  bills  had  been 
ordered,  thesejpledges  of  a sort  of  national  faith 
were  renewed  by  Congress. 

Wise  men  clearly  saw  the  vital  defects  of  the 
loose  system  of  government  tinder  which  war 
was  to  be  waged  with  a powerful  enemy,  and 
the  precarious  nature  of  the  sources  of  supply 
of  money — the  “sinews  of  war” — for  the  Treas- 
ury, and  indulged  the  most  gloomy  apprehen- 
sions. They  were  anxious  for  the  establishment 
of  a National  Government.  So  early  as  the  2 1st 
of  July  Dr.  Franklin,  who,  more  than  twenty 
years  before,  had  framed  a plan  of  government 
having  many  features  in  common  with  that  es- 
tablished in  1789,  submitted  an  outline  of  a 
confederation  of  the  colonies  under  a federal 
head ; and  in  November  following  the  clear- 
sighted Massachusetts  patriot,  Joseph  Hawley, 
wrote  to  Samuel  Adams,  in  Congress,  saying,  in 
view  of  the  certainty  that  reconciliation  with 
Great  Britain  on  terms  honorable  to  the  col- 
onists was  out  of  the  question  : “ It  is  time  for 
your  body  to  fix  on  periodical  annual  elections 
— nay,  to  form  into  a parliament  of  two  houses.” 

Desires  for  an  efficient  government,  thus  ex- 
pressed, w'ere  almost  universal,  and  increased 
with  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service  as  the 
war  went  on.  The  subject  of  ways  and  means 
for  waging  the  war  pressed  more  and  more 
heavily  upon  the  attention  of  Congress,  until  it 
was  apparent  that  some  more  efficient  system 
of  finance  than  had  been  employed  should  be 
adopted.  Accordingly,  on  the  17th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1776,  a standing  committee  of  five  was  ap- 
pointed for  superintending  the  Treasury.  That 
committee  was  composed  of  James  Duane, 
Thomas  Nelson,  Elbridge  Gerry,  Richard 
Smith,  and  Thomas  Willing.  They  were  in- 
vested with  ample  discretionary  powers  to  pro- 
vide for  all  the  wants  of  the  Treasury ; and  in 
April  following  a “ Treagury-office  of  accounts” 
was  instituted,  to  be  kept  in  such  place  where 
Congress  should  from  time  to  time  be  assem- 
bled and  hold  session.  This  office  was  under 
the  direction  of  the  standing  committee  for  the 
Treasury.  An  auditor-general  and  a compe- 
tent number  of  assistants  and  clerks  were  ap- 
pointed, and  Congress  directed  that  “all  ac- 
counts and  claims  against  the  United  Colonies 
for  service  or  supplies”  should  be  presented  at 
the  Treasury-office ; that  “ all  contracts,  secu- 
rities, and  obligations  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
the  United  Colonies”  should  be  lodged  in  that 
office ; that  “ all  assemblies,  conventions,  coun- 
cils, committees  of  safety,  commissaries,  pay- 
masters, and  others  intrusted  with  public  mon- 
eys” should,  when  called  upon  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Treasury,  produce  their  accounts,  with 
vouchers,  at  the  Treasury-office  for  adjustment 


land  settlement.  Such  was  the  germ  of  the 
I Treasury  Department  of  the  Republic,  as  it  ap- 
; peared  when  the  declaration  of  the  independence 
of  the  colonies  was  made  at  midsummer,  1776. 

| The  colonies  now  having  assumed  a national 
| character,  imitated  predecessors  of  the  family 
of  kingdoms  and  commonwealths  by  offering 
their  government  as  a borrower  in  the  markets 
of  the  world.  In  the  autumn  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  or  Board  of  Treasury,  as  it  w'as 
now  called,  recommended  the  borrowing  of 
“ five  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  use  of 
the  United  States.”  Congress,  on  the  3d  of  Oc- 
tober, resolved  to  do  it,  at  the  rate  of  four  per 
cent,  a year ; and  for  that  purpose  a loan-office 
was  established  in  each  State,  with  a commis- 
sioner for  its  management  appointed  by  each 
State.  Certificates  were  issued  by  the  Treasury 
Department  to  the  amount  of  five  million  dol- 
lars, in  sums  of  three  hundred,  four  hundred,  five 
hundred,  six  hundred,  and  one  thousand  dollars, 
in  the  following  form : 

“The  United  States  of  America  acknowledge  the 

receipt  of dollars  from , which  they  promise 

to  pay  to  the  said , or  bearer,  on  the day  of 

, with  interest  annually,  at  the  rate  of  four*  per 

cent,  per  annum,  agreeable  to  a resolution  of  th^Unit- 
ed  States,  passed  the  3d  day  of  October,  1776.  Wit- 
ness the  hand  of  the  Treasurer,  this day  of , 

A.  I).  

The  respective  States  were  recommended  to 
annex  snch  penalties,  by  law,  to  the  crime  of 
counterfeiting  these  certificates  as  were  annexed 
to  the  crime  of  counterfeiting  the  Continental 
currency. 

Not  long  after  the  authorization  of  the  loan- 
offices  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  con- 
sisting of  delegates  Johnson,  Hcwes,  Gerry,  R. 
Morris,  Ward,  and  Wythe,  recommended  anoth- 
| er  scheme  for  raising  money.  Congress  ap- 
proved it,  and  on  the  1st  of  November,  1776, 
resolved  “that  a sum  of  money  bo  raised,  by 
way  of  lottery,  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
next  campaign,  the  lottery  to  be  drawn  in  Phil- 
adelphia.” The  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
w'ere  ordered  to  prepare  the  plan  of  a lottery. 

I They  did  so,  reported  it  to  Congress,  and  the 
following  scheme  was  adopted : 

That  It  consist  of  one  hundred  thousand  tickets, 
each  ticket  to  be  divided  into  four  billets,  and  to  be 
drawn  in  four  classes. 

First  Class,  at  $10  each  billet $1,000,000 

Deduction  at  16  per  cent. 150,000 

860,000 

Prizes.  1 of  $10,000 $10,000 

2 of  5,000 10,000 

80  of  1,000  80,000 

400  of  500 200,000 

20,000  of  20......  400,000 

Carried  to  the  4th  Class. . . 200,000 $860,000 

8koonp  Class,  100,000  billets  at  $20  each  ..  $2,000,000 

Deduction  at  16  per  cent. ...  800,000 

1,700,000 

Prizes.  1 of  $20, 000 $20,000 

2 of  10,000 20,000 

10  of  5,000 50  000 

100  of  1,000 100,000 

820  of  500  410,000 

20,000  of  80 600,000 

Carried  to  the 4th  Class...  600,000 $1,700,000 
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Thi*  lottery  Was  irov’Oilf.d  to  miss*  a sum  of 
money,  on  loam  hearing  nu  iioousil  fnterosc  of 
four  per  eeiit..  The  irrtbg  *irs t 

dasft  vvbo  shoald  draw  nmra  limit  cwt50ty  Uol- 
lars,  and  so  in  the  fceeaiJd  ond  flimi  dtasiO*  Whd 
should  draw  move  tlmci.  thirty  a?  t\oiy  *loUavsf 
were  to  receive  either  a f»Cfisuvy 
priviibie  in  five  years,  with  an  iwnmii  m 

four  per  W tlie  prd-envpfibn  x/fijtmb  Mb 

Jet?  i/i  . ..  TM* ??**; tfjtf. 

tioual  wi til  1 h t?  jfcd yoiffo r £ps • Tho^  who  ;#i.i«>hhl 
not  oalX 

tl/v  eJid  ou  tfit*  UraAv'/ny  werO  eo^Mdered  adyen- 
Utii'iv  in  the  next  n'wctcduig  dabs. 

The  fir- 1 day  of  Hie  Mrtich  ( t7T7) 

was  Appomt<Hl  Hi  (he  time.  *tf«3  Ftuhideif>laii 
diebjdac^  for  the  first  <ifuwtng  of  the  lotterj, 
hat  it  wh  then  i'oinMi  that  idv  Hekets  had  IfOen 
^ofd.  , The  l^HfyoreM,  - Other 

f05tp'0jie.mv!if^  diHUed  for  the  ^mic  r^Hon. 
The  CoiOiiteufal  eurr/nvi-v  voi*  he^rinniog  ?o  de- 
preeinte.  It  wvb  nine  ji»-r  cent,  below  ]‘-af  on 
the  »Jdy  oppiO ntod  Jor  lJh>  first,  dnnvnig  of  the 
Mn^ir^v  m*l  at  the  veal*  it  was  two 

hundred  and  twwnty-iivo  -per  ecu#.,  below  per— *' 
ftiree  jiuudmd  «.ntf  tweiuy-ttve  dollars  iu  Con  * 


tjnenml  hi  Us  ueing  Worth  mdy  /r;n>  hii/idmi  4ei- 
jars  ip  biHid^  -f^rrgvesefjcir  die  begin  mag  of 
!he  ye4)“»  pepeeiving  deprer.iatjon  to  be  inevi* 
dahJe,*  tried  to  support  the  eredit  of  the  eurremy 
by  making  it  a legal  tender,  and  ibe  penalty  fur 
refusing  c 0 |p^  it  us  »ue.h,  the  extioguidi- 
totiVit  of  tile  debt  ibr  the  payment  ot  which  it 
wus  dlfei-ed.  But  these :effu.rts  were  unarailine- 
/rhe  |u;op!tv  km  faith  in  the  financial  strength 
Of  the  ContiOentfti  and  tfte  Ml* 

fell  Q.ftty  how  Thi^  ruined  tbe  !ot- 

iwr.  ^ohtnnb  P*r  sho  \v  «>pie  wvre  ritiWiiifcig  to 
ri^k  piom  thtin  they  were  compelled  to  i n the 
ennUmnU.  lift?  of  fhc  pafii?r  Uilrmu\v.  The  hit* 
:ery  \va*  it  failim,  AiiMy  ppr&ons  lo«  money 
by  its  opd’jitio^f  bd t a ^leM'emJunl  ol  m ad- 
vent a r-er  toddivy  feelft  nrdi  wJtii  one  of  the  Tick- 
ets in  his  colkctiou  of  hist^ncal  arm<|utUM  A 
fac-sindk  at  one  of  ffe^y  in  tbo  pdage^MP  of 
tbo  wrue*\  k.hfti  e giv^ri, 

ll'ie  fttHttni  of  tbi*,  tth  w ell  it*  %Ja?r 
«^beme»  of  the’fdadto^ntHl  C%>ngK^ 
d nc  lire  pf  itVytdtftnfd  t^fU^  $$ti6ng  Irn^fe^f 
primiises ; ;jr$t  il>e yphtaoiic  jteopM,  witli  'i^tvrtf-* 
tyik  yOT^yhlJeletb  SKUnJ  hy  iheif  chosen  reprp-- 
>»enotTi/ruy  at  thut  perilous  hour  in  whatever  they 
utid eftonfc  *S>|  1 he  piihlie  good.  There  was  fio 
i)ji^hji?ig  LVuee  Faction  winking  in  becrei  to 
Ui*h>X  thiio-  cdV.m.  Their  domestic  \*nenuos 
were  the* . Ottl#pokeii ' Tones,  who  hud  much  in 
4nd ‘ aVnsdence  to  exettee  their  wys. 

In  Uk  tiitiifT/  tx uie  CldTifresS  had  been  making 
eotm^ddr  politiail  nllknce 
.a*«T  the  spring  of 

tl .'  ili^  ^ grvt  o n v ** 

beht  fo  hm>U:e  li^  an  ugeat  or  the  revolution- 
ufy  ,^H-vrtunont^  will)  m*trnc4hne  io  make  tJie 
Wafas  of  AnxericiVnii  oihehdly  known  to  that 
court.  A 1 read j the  geirm  ttf'tuir  Htute  J>^»arr-  , 

uieiit  had  been,  planted  hy  the  tvppcdiitztieM,  tu 
the  close  of  Nofejf«bet;  1?7a.  of  B.enjuMin  H^t- 
risoti.  Dr:  Fruhilith  Thjuin m 
Dickenson.  ^.«d.  Jolrh  day  to  lw  « commMso 
fox*  ihtr'  purpejd^  »>f  carry  mg  &&&?;■  •-’ 

spondence  through  iVieinla  of  ^ 

rope , It  was  un  Ueii  tlie  ^ Comm  it  tee  of  Secmr 
(A>rt?espiittde)rt^‘b  In  the;  sprfng  tT  1777  ilte 
title  was  chiitigeil  to  that  -4  <c  Committee  of 


C l A $ s m;  F T 8/$  T] 


HIS  TICKET  entitles  the  Bearer  to  receive 
| T J fuch  Prize  as  may  be  drawn  againft  its  Num- 
-ber*  according  to  a Rtfolutwn  of  CONGRESS, 
]>aITed  at  Fkiladdfihiat  Ndvcmkr  iBt 
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Foreign  Affairs,”  with  Thomas  Paine  as  secre- 
tary. The  business  of  foreign  correspondence 
was  carried  on  through  committees  until  1781, 
when,  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  a 
44 Department  of  Foreign  Affairs,”  answering 
to  our  present  Department  of  State,  was  estab- 
lished, with  Robert  R.  Livingston  (afterward 
Chancellor  of  the  State  of  New  York)  at  its 
head. 

Arthur  Lee,  of  Virginia,  then  living  in  Lon- 
don, and  who  for  some  time  had  been  in  con- 
fidential correspondence  with  the  Secret  Com- 
mittee, had,  at  about  the  time  of  Deane’s  ap- 
pointment, been  instrumental  in  opening  a way 
for  the  success  of  that  commissioner  s labors 
in  a financial  way.  The  good-natured  French 
monarch,  inspired  by  the  sagacity  of  his  able 
Ministers,  had  gladly  seen  the  revolt  of  the 
American  colonies  against  his  traditional  en- 
emy, the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  was  very 
willing  to  assist  the  insurgents,  not  out  of  love 
for  their  principles  of  action  (for  who  ever 
heard  of  a Bourbon  who  believed  that  “all 
men  were  created  equal,  and  were  endowed 
with  certain  inalienable  rights?”),  but  with  a 
desire  to  damage  that  enemy.  He  sent  a se- 
cret agent,  named  Beaumarchais,  to  Lee,  in 
London,  with  the  information  that  the  King  de- 
sired to  send  arms,  ammunition,  and  specie  to 
the  struggling  colonists,  but  in  the  most  secret 
manner.  A plan  for  the  purpose  was  arranged 
so  early  as  April,  1776,  in  which  Beaumarchais, 
the  agent  of  the  King,  was  to  play  the  part  of  a 
representative  of  a commercial  house  in  con- 
veying such  supplies  from  the  royal  arsenals 
and  treasury  to  the  Continental  Congress,  and 
receiving  in  return,  as  a mask  to  the  real  char- 
acter of  the  transaction,  some  tobacco.  Beau- 
marchais and  Lee  corresponded  in  cipher,  the 
former  with  the  signature  of  “ Roderique  Hor- 
tales  and  Co.,”  and  the  latter  as  “ Mary  John- 
son.” They  perfected  the  arrangement.  The 
plan  was  approved  by  the  King  at  the  beginning 
of  May,  who  ordered  his  Treasurer  to  hold  a mill- 
ion lkres,  or  about  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, subject  to  the  particular  order  of  his  Min- 
ister for  Foreign  Affairs.  This  amount  was  in- 
tended for  the  Americans.  When  Deane  ar- 
rived|in  July,  he  was  satisfied  with  the  transac- 
tion, and  in  August  he  ratified  Lee’s  unofficial 
arrangement.  Beaumarchais  opened  corre- 
spondence, as  “Roderique  Hortales  and  Co.,” 
with  the  Secret  Committee,  and  money  and 
arms  wpere  sent,  not  as  a loan,  but  as  a gift,  for 
which  no  repayment  was  expected.  This  was 
the  first  financial  arrangement  made  by  Con- 
gress with  Europeans,  and  was  eventually  the 
source  of  more  evil  than  good  for  the  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  overtures  of  the  French  monarch  en- 
couraged Congress  to  seek  aid  from  other  Eu- 
ropean powers,  and  a political  alliance  with 
France,  Spain,  and  Holland.  For  that  pur- 
pose a plan  of  action  was  drawn  up  and  adopt- 
ed by  Congress  on  the  17th  of  September, 
1776,  and  Dr.  Franklin,  Silas  Deane,  aud  Ar- 


thur Lee  were  appointed  diplomatic  agents, 
with  instructions  to  proceed  to  France  and  ne- 
gotiate a commercial  treaty  with  that  govern- 
ment, and  attempt  to  gain  its  recognition  of 
the  independence  of  the  United  States.  The 
latter  part  of  the  mission  was  distasteful  to  Dr. 
Franklin.  44  A virgin  state,”  he  wrote,  44  should 
possess  a virgin  character,  and  not  go  about 
suitoring  for  alliances,  but  wait  with  decent 
dignity  for  the  application  of  others.” 

The  virgin  state  continued  its  suitorings,  and 
won  not  only  political  alliances,  but  pecuniar}' 
aid. 

But  that  pecuniary  aid  was  slow  in  coming. 
Meanwhile  the  W'ar  was  rapidly  exhausting  the 
resources  of  the  country.  In  the  last  mpnth 
of  1776  its  hopes  were  well-nigh  extinguished. 
Washington  and  his  dwindling  army  were  fly- 
ing for  life  across  New  Jersey  before  the  flushed 
troops  of  Cornwallis.  Very  soon  the  pursued 
commander  turned  and  struck  his  pursoer  a 
stunning  blow.  To  repeat  it  required  money, 
wherewith  to  pay  bounties  to  induce  men  to 
enlist  and  re-enlist.  The  money-chest  of  the 
army  was  empty,  and  the  commander  had  no 
means  for  replenishing  it.  The  public  credit 
was  excessively  weak.  Congress,  in  despe- 
rate strait,  authorized  a new  issue  of  bills  of 
credit  to  the  amount  of  five  million  dollars. 
But  Washington  would  be  penniless,  even  of 
paper -money,  until  the  new  issue  could  be 
printed.  Something  must  be  done  instantly 
or  the  army  would  dissolve.  He  turned  to  the 
ever-ready  and  ever-willing  financier  Robert 
Morris,  and  asked  for  a large  sum  in  specie, 
wherewith  to  pay  promised  bounties.  Morris 
had  not  the  means.  Sadly  he  went  musing 
from  his  counting-room,  thinking  where  and 
how  he  might  raise  the  money.  . He  met  a 
wealthy  Quaker,  and  made  his  wants  known  to 
him. 

“Robert,”  said  the  man,  44 what  security 
canst  thou  give  ?” 

“My  note  and  my  honor,”  was  Morris’s 
prompt  reply. 

44 Thou  shalt  have  it,”  was  the  answer;  and 
twelve  hours  afterward  the  generous  merchant 
wrote  to  Washington,  saying : 44 1 wras  up  early 
this  morning  to  dispatch  a supply  of  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  to  your  Excellency,  ” and  told  him 
to  call  for  more  if  he  wanted  it. 

The  bounties  were  paid.  The  army  was 
strengthened.  Cornwallis  was  soon  defeated 
at  Princeton,  and  driven  out  of  New  Jersey; 
and  the  sun  of  hope  beamed  out  brightly  from 
among  the  dark  clouds  that  overshadowed  the 
land. 

Congress  now  authorized  its  commissioners 
abroad  to  negotiate  a loan  in  France  of  two 
million  pounds  sterling,  at  six  per  cent,  per 
annum.  In  the  business  of  obtaining  material 
aid  Dr.  Franklin  became  chief  actor.  The  oth- 
er two  commissioners  were  almost  ciphers.  The 
philosopher  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  nego- 
tiating the  treaty  of  alliance  with  France,  early 
in  1778,  which  was  followed  by  the  sending  of 
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armies  and  navies  to  assist  the  struggling  Amer- 
icans. 

The  character  of  the  Treasury  Department 
was  very  little  changed  from  the  close  of  1776 
until  after  the  Articles  of  Confederation  became 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  There  were  some 
new  functions  created  and  new  officers  appoint- 
ed. For  example,  Francis  Hopkinson  was  ap- 
pointed a Treasurer  of  Loans  in  July,  1778, 
and  in  September  following  Congress,  after 
hearing  the  report  of  a committee  on  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  Treasury,  resolved : 

“That  a house  be  provided,  at  the  city  or  place 
where  Congress  shall  sit,  wherein  shall  be  held  the 
several  offices  of  the  Treasury;  that  there  shall  be 
the  following  officers,  to  wit,  controllers,  auditors, 
treasurers,  and  two  chambers  of  accouuts ; that  each 
chamber  of  accounts  consist  of  three  commissioners 
and  two  clerks,  to  be  appointed  by  Congress ; that  in 
the  treasurer’s  office  there  be  a treasurer,  annually  ap- 
pointed, and  one  clerk  appointed  by  the  treasurer; 
that  in  the  auditor’s  office  there  be  an  auditor  annu- 
ally appointed  by  Congress,  and  two  clerks  appointed 
by  the  auditor ; that  in  the  controller’s  office  there  be 
a controller  annually  appointed  by  Congress,  and  two 
clerks  appointed  by  the  controller ; that  the  auditor, 
treasurer,  and  controller  shall  not  be  appointed  un- 
less by  the  votes  of  nine  States,  and  they  be  account- 
able for  the  conduct  of  their  clerks  respectively.” 

The  specific  duties  of  each  officer  were  then 
prescribed.  And  it  was  on  the  same  day,  as 
‘ we  have  observed,  that  Congress  appointed  a 
committee  to  devise  a seal  for  the  Treasury  and 
Naval  departments.  This  was  done ; and  the 
seal — a delineation  of  which,  the  exact  size  of 
the  original,  is  here  given,  drawn  from  an  im- 
pression upon  a document  before  the  writer, 
dated  March,  1782 — was  engraved  and  used. 


This  seal,  as  we  have  observed,  is  precisely  the 
same  in  device  and  legend  as  the  seal  of  our 
Treasury  Department  at  this  day.  The  piece 
of  paper  on  which  the  seal  is  impressed,  with  its 
serrated  and  lozenge-shaped  points,  is  also  pic- 
tured. 

On  the  13th  of  February,  1779,  Congress  re- 
solved “that  a Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be 
appointed but  the  choice  was  not  made  until 
near  the  close  of  the  following  May,  when  Rob- 


ert Troup  was  appointed  to  fill  that  important 
office.  From  that  time  the  method  of  mana- 
ging the  national  finances  was  very  similar  to 
that  of  our  Treasury  Department  now.  At  the 
close  of  the  ensuing  July  there  was  a reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Treasury  Board,  when  the  principal 
supervising  officers  were  made  to  consist  of  three 
commissioners  not  members  of  Congress,  and 
twro  members  of  that  body.  The  executive  of- 
ficers and  their  duties  remained  about  the  same. 
This  order  of  things  in  the  financial  department 
of  the  government  continued  until  early  in 
1781,  when  such  wras  the  depreciation  of  the 
paper-money  that  Congress  recommended  the 
repeal  of  all  laws  in  the  several  States  making 
bills  of  any  sort  a legal  tender ; and  also  made 
a requisition  upon  the  States  for  money  raised 
by  them  for  carrying  on  the  campaign  that  year, 
to  be  paid  in  coin.  After  much  discussion  it 
was  also  determined  to  abandon  the  old  system 
of  boards  and  committees  in  the  management 
of  the  various  departments  of  the  government, 
and  to  put  each  under  the  control  of  a single 
head.  A Superintendent  of  Finance,  answer- 
ing to  our  present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
was  accordingly  chosen  on  the  20th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1781,  in  the  person  of  Robert  Morris.  He 
accepted  it  on  condition  that  all  transactions  of 
his  department  should  be  in  specie  value,  and 
that  he  should  not  be  compelled  to  relinquish 
commercial  arrangements  he  had  entered  into. 
He  was  also  invested,  a few  months  later,  with 
the  powers  and  duties  of  Agent  of  Marine,  or 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served. With  the  greatest  industry,  skill,  and 
vigor  he  exercised  the  functions  of  his  offices. 

Mr.  Morris  conceived  the  idea  of  a national 
bank  as  a means  for  facilitating  the  financial 
operations  of  the  government ; and  three  months 
after  he  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  Fi- 
nance he  laid  before  Congress  (May  26,  1781) 
a plan  for  such  an  institution,  contained  in  eight- 
een propositions,  which  embraced  all  the  lead- 
ing details  of  securities,  management,  and  op- 
erations. The  scheme  w'as  approved  by  Con- 
gress, and  on  the  31st  of  December  following  a 
bank  was  incorporated — the  first  in  the  United 
States — with  the  title  of  the  Bank  of  North 
America.  Its  capital  at  first  was  $4(J),000, 
supplied  from  abroad  and  by  Morris’s  particular 
friends.  It  was  finally  increased  to  $2,000,000. 
Its  notes  were  made  lawful  tender  in  payment 
of  all  government  dues,  and  were  redeemable  in 
specie  on  demand  at  the  bank,  which  was 
established  at  Philadelphia,  and  was  the  pioneer 
and  model  of  all  its  multitudinous  successors  in 
the  Republic.  Under  the  able  management  of 
its  projector  and  others  it  contributed  mate- 
rially to  the  relief  of  the  financial  distress 
which  weighed  heavily  upon  the  country  after 
the  downfall  of  the  Continental  money ; and  it 
gave  a reliable  currency  to  the  people.  It  is- 
sued notes  in  denominations  equal  to  the  small- 
est coins  in  value,  excepting  the  cent.  In  1789 
it  had  bills  prepared  of  the  nominal  value  of 
the  ninetieth  part  of  a dollar,  or  one  penny 
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Pennsylvania  currency,  of  which  a fac-simile  is 
here  given.  These  were  never  issued. 


One  PENNY  Specie 

Si  ,/nOv  S’  tt& 


Pnoltd  +Y  *•  T*  feACHE  TkttaiMkut. 

-0€-^  7tB*A*N*KX 


t^The  President , Directors 
^ and  Company  of  the  Bank  * £ 
ofNoxthrAmedcapromise  £% 
£e»3  fo  pa/"  to  th^  Bearer,  on  g ^ 
4^  demand,  One  Ninetieth  ofe 
a Dollar.  F 

\*  August  6,  1789. 

Wend? ‘Francis.  Cafhier.  p‘( 

FRACTIONAL  PAFKR  CURRENCY. 


In  his  efforts  as  Superintendent  of  Finance, 
to  sustain  the  public  credit,  Morris  strained 
the  powers  of  the  bank  to  the  utmost,  obtain- 
ing from  it  advances  to  the  amount  of  three- 
foarths  of  its  capital,  or  $300,000.  In  these 
operations  his  motives  were  misunderstood 
and  his  acts  were  misconstrued ; and  he  was 
so  assailed  with  reproaches,  in  and  out  of  Con- 
gress, that  his  great  heart  nearly  failed  him  at 
times.  But  his  patriotism,  sturdy  as  his  will, 
caused  him  to  persevere ; and  ho  bravely  held 
his  private  fortune  responsible  for  the  integrity 
of  his  conduct  and  the  skill  and  fidelity  of  his 
management.  In  the  great  struggle  he  issued 
his  own  notes  to  the  amount  of  $1,400,000,  and 
these  passed  freely  at  the  value  of  specie,  while 
the  Continental  money  was  nine  hundred  per 
cent,  below  par.  By  his  skillful  management 
he  brought  the  annual  expenditures  of  the  gov- 
ernment down  from  $18,000,000  to  $5,000,000; 
and  he  kept  the  Continental  army  from  starving 
and  disbanding  before  its  mighty  work  could  be 
achieved.  And  so  it  was  that  that  great  and  good 
man  successfully  carried  his  country  through  that 
terrible  financial  crisis  when  there  appeared  no 
other  human  arm  competent  to  save. 

Only  a few  years  later  Bobert  Morris,  the 
princely  merchant  and  unselfish  patriot,  who 
*as  ever  willing  to  spend  and  be  spent  for  his 
country,  and  who  was  the  equal  with  Washing- 
ton in  giving  sustaining  strength  to  the  armies 
that  achieved  the  independence  of  that  coun- 
try, might  have  been  seen  literally  without  a 


place  of  his  own  whereon  to  lay  his  head,  in 
the  Prune  Street  Jail  in  Philadelphia,  a pris- 
oner for  debt.  When  that  headVas  wearing 
the  white  crown  of  almost  seventy  years  his 
great  wealth  had  been  swept  away  by  success- 
ive gales  of  what  men  call  ill  fortune,  and  he 
lay,  a helpless  wrreck  on  the  sands  of  poverty. 
Four  years  he  was  in  that  debtors’  prison, 
and  was  relieved  only  by  the  beneficence  of  n 
general  bankrupt  law  in  the  year  1802.  Sad- 
ly do  we  read  in  a letter  from  his  prison  to  a 
friend,  soon  after  he  was  put  in  it:  “ My  con- 
finement has  so  far  been  attended  with  dis- 
agreeable and  uncomfortable  circumstances ; 
for,  having  no  particular  place  allotted  for  me, 

1 1 feel  myself  an  intruder  in  every  place  in  which 
I go.  I sleep  on  other  persons’  beds ; I oc- 
cupy other  peoples’  rooms ; and  if  I attempt  to 
sit  down  to  write,  it  is  at  the  interruption  and 
inconvenience  of  some  one  who  has  acquired  a 
prior  right  to  the  place.”  Of  him  Whittier 
might  have  written  his  touching  lines,  saying : 

“What  hath  the  gray-haired  patriot  done? 

Hath  murder  stained  his  hands  with  gore? 

Ah,  no!  his  crime’s  a fouler  one — 

God  made  the  old  man  poor!” 

Three  years  after  he  left  his  prison  Robert 
Morris  died  in  poverty.  Such  was  the  fate  of 
the  man  who  laid  the  broad  foundation  on  which 
Alexander  Hamilton  built  so  grandly  the  super- 
structure of  our  national  financial  system  eighty 
years  ago. 

Wearied  with  the  cares  and  labors  of  public 
life,  Mr.  Morris  gave  notice,  in  the  spring  of 

1784,  of  his  intention  to  resign  the  office  of  Su- 
perintendent of  Finance.  There  being  no  man 
found  who  was  willing  or  competent  to  be  bis 
successor,  Congress,  late  in  May,  passed  an  ordi- 
nance for  “ putting  the  Department  of  Finance 
into  commission”  again.  The  new  Board  of  Fi- 
nance was  to  consist  of  three  commissioners, 
chosen  for  a service  of  three  years,  unless  oth- 
erwise ordered  by  Congress.  These  were  not 
appointed  until  early  the  following  year,  when 
John  Lewis  Gervais,  Samuel  Osgood,  and  Wal- 
ter Livingston  were  elected.  Morris  had  re- 
signed on  the  1st  of  November  previous. 

The  Finance  Department  of  the  government 
was  managed  by  commissioners  from  January, 

1785,  until  the  autumn  of  1780,  when  Congress 
created  a Treasury  Department,  with  its  head  as 
a cabinet  officer,  bearing  the  title  of  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  For  this  important  post  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  was  called  by  Washington,  the 
President  having  the  right  to  make  all  cabinet 
appointments,  “by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,”  of  the  then  consolidated  na- 
tion. At  the  ensuing  session  of  Congress  Ham- 
ilton submitted  to  that  body  his  famous  plan  for 
reviving  the  public  credit ; and  he  soon  perfect- 
ed that  scheme  which  has  ever  since  been  the 
method,  substantially,  of  conducting  the  fiscal 
affairs  of  the  Republic. 

The  seal  of  the  Treasury  Department  now 
in  use  was  cut  in  cast  steel,  in  1849,  by  Ed- 
ward Stabler,  of  Sandy  Springs,  Montgomery 
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GRANDPAPA’S  BABY.  V 

IT  was  the  early  dawn  of  a glorious  summer’s 
'morning ; the  light  night  breezes  (if  there 
had  been  any)  had  fallen  asleep  amidst  the 
leafy  trees ; soft,  fleecy  clouds  of  pure,  creamy 
white  drifted  slowly  away  from  th6  eastern 
quarter  of  the  heavens,  till  the  soft,  grayish 
blue  of  the  sky  was  all  unshadowed.  Silently, 
almost  imperceptibly,  the  first,  long,  delicately 
penciled  rays  of  rosy  light  crept  up  from  the 
horizon;  then  gradually  fusing  and  blending 
together,  changed  the  clear,  uniform  blue  to  a 
soft  violet.  Brighter  and  brighter  grew  the 
rich  suffusion  of  “celestial  rosy  red,”  for  the 
day-king  was  rising  in  all  his  royal  magnificence, 
and,  like  the  haughty  Assyrian  invader,  “his 
cohorts  were  gleaming  in  purple  and  gold” — 
brighter  and  brighter,  till  all  the  eastern  sky 
grew  opalescent  in  splendor.  Another  moment 
and  the  majestic  eye  of  Day  had  opened  wide- 
ly, and  the  glad  Earth  awoke  to  light  and 
melody. 

As  the  pure  effulgence  of  the  risen  day  broke 
over  4<Morville  Place,”  the  stately,  well-kept, 
but  somewhat  old-fashioned  garden,  with  its 
vases  and  statues,  its  terraces  and  flower-beds, 
seemed  to  awaken  from  sleep  and  take  on  new 
beauty ; the  waters  of  the  quiet  and  beautiful 
little  lake  which  bounded  it  upon  the  western 
side  lapsed  idly  to  the  pebbly  shore,  with  scarce 
ripple  enough  to  lift  the  broad  lily  leaves  which 
floated  upon  its  brimming  surface,  or  sway  the 
matchless  flowers  which  held  up  their  pure  chal- 
ices of  white  aud  gold  to  the  rising  sun,  and 
poured  out  the  libation  of  their  odorous  per- 
fume on  the  warm,  sweet  air.  There  was  not 
wind  enough  to  lift  the  light,  feathery  ferns 
which  fringed  the  water’s  brink,  or  swing  the 
slightly-hung  foliage  which  rimmed  the  mirror- 
like lake  with  a wreath  of  tender  green  ; the 
stately  flowers  in  the  formal  garden-beds  stood 
up  in  their  gay  luxuriance  of  bloom  and  sweet- 
ness ; birds  were  singing  cheerily  in  its  wide 
domain ; the  graceful,  diamond-like  waters  of 
the  fountain  rose  up,  flashing  gayly  on  the  clear 
blue  air,  and  fell  in  sparkling  mist  on  the  eme- 
rald turf.  It  was  a fair  scene  of  peaceful  lux- 
uriance and  serene  beauty. 

But  the  fine  old  house  at  Morville  Place, 
usually  so  full  of  quiet  enjoyment  and  refined 
hospitality,  stood  hushed  and  desolate  amidst 
the  morning  smile  of  Nature ; the  gladdening 
sunshine  for  once  sought  admission  there  in 
vain ; for  closed  doors  and  darkened  windows 
shut  out  the  streaming  radiance  with  jealous 
care. 

The  house  was  very  still  now.  Yesterday 
all  had  been  hope,  suspense,  anxiety,  dread, 
terror,  and  despair,  growing  darker  and  more 
dread  with  every  passing  hour;  hope  that  would 
not  despair  gradually  giving  way  to  despair  that 
dared  not  hope,  until  night  closed  in  with  the 
dread  certainty  of  all  that  anxiety  had  fore- 
boded. For,  hand  in  hand,  but  all  unseen,  the 
two  aitgels  of  Life  and  Death  had  entered  the 


house  together,  each  to  bear  an  immortal  spirit 
to  new  and  untried  scenes  of  existence. 

Life  and  Death ! twin  sisters  and  copartners! 
holding  a common  interest  in  the  venture  of 
every  human  life ! portresses  at  the  two  differ- 
ent doors  of  the  vast  amphitheatre  of  Earth ! 
so  widely  separated,  yet  so  often  jostling  each 
other  in  the  closest  juxtaposition,  they  had  met 
for  a moment  by  a silent  pillow.  No  word  was 
exchanged,  no  greeting  given,  but  each  passed 
on  upon  a separate  way,  and  each  had  per- 
formed a separate  mission,  and  brought  a sep- 
arate gift.  Death  for  the ' fair  young  mother, 
so  full  of  life,  and  health,  and  hope,  and  hap- 
piness ; to  whose  quick  perceptions  the  very 
sense  of  being  was  enjoyment ; for  whom  life 
had  so  much  to  offer;  and  whose  glad  heart 
had  for  months  looked  forward  lovingly  to  the 
new  hope  this  hour  was  to  have  realized  I Life 
to  the  poor,  feeble,  unconscious  babe,  who  could 
not  recognize  the  value  of  the  gift  bestowed  upon 
it ; to  whose  weak  sense  the  very  sunlight  was 
an  annoyance,  and  the  fresh  air  of  the  world  a 
positive  suffering,  and  to  whose  dull  incompre- 
hension death  would  have  been  a boon  as  wel- 
come! 

Sad  indeed  for  the  young  mother  to  turn 
away  from  earth  just  as  earth  grew  radiant 
with  the  trembling  light  of  the  new  star  just 
dawning  on  her  horizon,  which  was  to  have 
shed  over  her  path  of  life  a new  glory  and  a 
holier  happiness,  and  to  make  earth  a paradise 
around  her.  Sad  indeed  for  her  to  turn  away, 
and  never  look  upon  the  little  face  of  the  child 
for  whose  life  she  must  lay  down  her  own  ! But 
sadder  still,  perhaps,  for  the  little  lonely  child 
to  enter  upon  life  just  as  earth  had  been  made 
desolate  by  the  removal  of  her  who  would  have 
been  to  it  through  all  time  the  truest,  tenderest, 
most  faithful  of  human  friends  ; never  to  catch 
one  glance  of  that  sweet  face,  not  even  to  hear 
the  sound  of  the  departing  footsteps  or  the  trail- 
ing garments  of  the  beatified  one ; but  doomed 
to  wander  on  through  life  alone,  knowing  only 
by  imagination  tbe  priceless  blessing  of  a mo- 
ther's love ! 

And  there  they  lay — mother  and  child — in 
life  and  death  alike  unconscious  of  the  sad, 
pitying  tears,  which  rained  down  all  the  more 
tenderly  because  they  were  both  so  unconscious 
of  the  love  that  shed  them ! Yet  such  is  Life ! 
and  not  even  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  could 
avail  to  penetrate  its  mysteries  and  give  us  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  its  meaning;  and.it  re- 
mained for  a greater  than  Solomon  to  teach  us 
to  say,  “Even  so,  Father;  for  so  it  seemeth 
good  in  thy  sight!” 

The  house  was  very  still  now.  All  night 
long  it  had  been  feverish  in  unrest — closing 
doors,  hasty  steps,  muffled  voices,  sad  ques- 
tionings, and  sadder  answers.  But  that  was 
over  now.  Morning  had  come,  and  the  house- 
hold had  regained  something  outwardly  of  its 
wonted  condition,  although  the  closed  doors 
and  darkened  windows  told  that  death  and 
sorrow  held  their  place  there. 
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The  chief  mourner  and  only  relative  by  the 
bed  of  sudden  death  was  Colonel  Morville,  the 
master  and  owner  of  Morville  Place.  He  was 
now  an  old  man  and  a widower;  but  long  be- 
fore the  lamented  death  of  his  wife,  who  had 
no  children,  they  had  adopted  the  orphan  only 
child  of  his  only  brother — the  little  girl  being 
only  eight  or  ten  years  old  at  the  time  of  her  i 
adoption — and  had  tenderly  reared  and  edu- 
cated her  as  his  own  child.  With  his  full  con- 
sent and  approval,  Gertrude  had  married  a 
young  and  promising  physician,  and  had  re- 
moved with  him  from  her  home  in  Morville  S 
Place  to  a new  home  in  the  neighboring  city, 
which  the  paternal  liberality  of  her  uncle  had 
provided  for  her.  But  when  the  late  cruel  war 
rent  the  bosom  of  our  distracted  country,  and 
the  rich  young  blood  and  the  strong  right 
arms  of  her  patriot  sons  were  freely  offered 
upon  her  altar,  the  young  husband  felt  himself 
called  upon  to  rally  round  the  flag  he  loved 
and  honored. 

Colonel  Morville,  who  would  gladly  have 
proffered  his  own  services,  had  not  his  age 
precluded  him,  would  not  check  the  young 
man's  ardor;  but  at  his  earnest  request  the 
town  house  was  relinquished  for  a time,  and 
the  young  wife  came  home  to  pass  the  time  of 
her  husband’s  absence  under  her  uncle’s  pro- 
tection, and  beneath  the  dear  old  roof  which 
had  sheltered  her  in  her  happy  but  orphaned 
girlhood. 

When  the  terrible  announcement  of  his 
niece's  death  was  made  to  him,  os  soon  as  the 
first  shock  was  over,  Colonel  Morville  felt  it 
to  be  liis  first  duty  to  dispatch  a missive  to  the 
absent  husband  and  father,  tenderly  informing 
him  of  the  birth  of  his  child  and  the  death  of 
his  wife.  But  the  sad  intelligence  never  reach- 
ed the  hands  it  was  intended  for ; on  its  way  to 
the  seat  of  war  it  was  met  and  crossed  by  a 
telegram  which  conveyed  the  official  news  of 
the  young  hero’s  death  upon  his  first  battle- 
field. Thus  spared  the  terrible  blow  which 
seemed  impending  over  each  of  them,  neither 
of  these  devoted  hearts  knew  the  bitter  pang 
of  the  final  separation,  and  their  first  glad  re- 
union was  the  blissful  and  eternal  one!  But 
by  this  strange  dispensation  of  Providence  Col- 
onel Morville  found  himself,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  more  than  threescore,  for  the  second 
time  in  his  life,  the  sole  guardian  of  a little 
helpless  girl.  What  wonder  if  his  tears  fell 
fast  as  summer  rain,  as  he  turned  from  the 
pale,  fair  face  of  her  whose  loving  care  he  had 
hoped  would  perform  the  last  sad  offices  for 
him  in  his  old  age,  to  the  frail  little  infant  thus 
cast  in  its  doubly  orphaned  birth  upon  his  pro- 
tection and  care ! But  the  Colonel  was  not  a 
man  to  give  way  to  gloomy  despondency,  or 
to  shrink  from  responsibilities  however  burden- 
some; whatever  might  be  the  occasion,  the 
hour  found  him  ready. 

The  obsequies  of  the  mother  and  the  baptism 
of  the  child  were  his  first  duties.  By  the  cus- 
toms of  the  family  and  the  neighborhood  the 


former  were  to  be  performed  at  the  church,  im- 
mediately after  the  morning  services;  and  it 
had  been  arranged  by  the  clergyman,  and  ac- 
ceded to  by  the  Colonel,  that  the  baptism 
should  be  at  the  same  place  and  hour. 

It  was  a touchingly  sad  sight  to  the  crowded 
congregation,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  ]>ersonal 
i friends  and  mourners  (for  the  dead  wife  had 
been  widely  known  and  beloved),  when,  after 
the  benediction  had  hushed  them  into  reverent 
silence,  the  flower-decked  coffin  was  borne  up 
the  broad  aisle  and  placed  before  the  altar; 
and  alone,  and  following  closely  behind  it, 
with  slow,  noiseless  steps  and  grief-bowed  head, 
came  the  bereaved  old  man,  bearing  in  his  arms 
the  tiny  infant,  half  hidden  in  its  voluminous 
robes  of  delicate  lace  and  rich  embroidery — 
themselves  the  sole  representatives  and  rela- 
tives of  the  dead ; and  when,  standing  by  the 
open  coffin  of  her  who  had  been  as  a daughter 
to  him,  the  man  of  many  years  held  up  the 
child  of  a few  days  over  the  sweet,  calm  face 
of  her  dead  mother,  to  offer  her  by  solemn  act 
to  God,  and  claim  for  her  the  consecration  and 
the  blessing  of  the  holy  rite,  a sob  ,of  deep  feel- 
ing ran  through  the  house,  and  spoke  the  uni- 
versal sympathy  that  might  not  find  expression 
in  wrords. 

When  the  blessing  had  been  given  the  old 
man  ailently  and  reverently  kissed  the  water 
of  baptism  from  the  child's  brow,  and  handing 
her  to  the  nurse  to  be  taken  home,  addressed 
himself  to  the  funeral  ceremonies.  When  these 
were  over,  and  the  coffin  was  borne  from  the 
church,  it  was  noticed  that  every  person  pres- 
ent followed  it  to  the  burial-place  in  sad  pro- 
cession, and  reverently  waiting  until  the  last 
rites  were  ended,  escorted  the  Colonel  back  to 
his  desolated  home,  in  mute  token  of  sympathy 
and  respect. 

Probably  no  man  living  could  have  been 
more  alive  than  Colonel  Morville  was  to  the 
fact  that  his  advancing  age  rendered  him  a 
very  precarious  support  for  the  coming  years 
of  a little  child ; but  the  choice  was  not  his 
own,  and  he  entered  upon  the  duty  intrusted 
to  him,  not  presumptuously,  but  in  cheerful 
faith ; he  made  immediate  arrangements  in 
regard  to  his  property,  securing  it  to  her  in 
such  form  as  would  be  most  for  her  interest ; 
he  chose  executors  and  trustees  and  guardians 
with  vigilant  care ; he  wrote  minute  directions 
in  respect  to  her  education  and  training,  and 
marked  out,  as  far  as  human  foresight  could 
do,  her  course  to  womanhood ; and  then,  hav- 
ing accomplished  all  that  was  in  his  pow  er,  and 
hedged  her  in  on  every  hand  and  in  every  way 
that  the  tenderest  love  and  care  could  devise, 
he  rested  content,  trusting  that  He  w*ho  had 
called  him  to  the  duty  would  sustain  him  in  its 
performance. 

It  was  singular  to  see  how  soon  the  doubly 
orphaned  and  helpless  little  one  became  a source 
of  interest  and  pleasure  to  her  kind  paternal 
friend ; he  made  only  one  stipulation  in  regard 
to  her — it  was  that  her  long,  sweeping  robes  of 
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babyhood  should  be  curtailed  of  their  44  fair  pro- 
portions” in  such  a manner  as  not  to  trip  him 
up  when  he  carried  her.  This  was  complied 
with,  of  course,  and  he  kept  her  with  him  nearly 
all  the  time.  If  he  drove  out,  or  walked  in  the 
garden  or  grounds,  she  was  carried  in  his  arms ; 
if  he  sat  reading  on  the  piazza,  she  lay  cradled 
on  his  knee ; if  he  wrote  in  the  library,  she  was 
rolling  on  the  carpet  or  sleeping  on  one  of  the 
lounges  by  his  side.  Every  day  some  unfold- 
ing grace  or  newly  awakened  power  filled  him 
with  delight  and  astonishment.  Of  course  he 
folly  believed  there  never  was  a baby  so  won- 
derful as  44  My  Baby !”  He  had  given  her  the 
name  of  her  mother  in  baptism,  for  he  felt  she 
had  a right  to  it ; but  he  never  called  her  by  it 
— to  him  that  name  was  sacred  to  her  sweet 
mother,  to  his  first  little  Gertrude.  He  always 
Called  the  child  “My  Baby;”  the  females  of 
the  household  called  her  44  The  Baby;”  and  the 
. men-servants,  “Little  Miss.” 

They  were,  nearly  all  of  them,  long  and  at- 
tached members  of  the  Colonel’s  family.  They 
had  known  and  loved  the  baby’s  sweet  mother, 
and  mourned  the  early  death  of  her  gallant 
young  father,  and  they  took  an  honest  pride 
and  pleasure  in  doing  all  in  their  power  to  add 
to  the  old  gentleman’s  enjoyment  in  his  little 
charge.  Before  the  baby  had  ended  her  third 
year,  the  Colonel,  on  entering  the  dining-room 
upon  the  recurrence  of  his  birthday,  found  the 
little  creature  (who  had  had  her  own  simple 
dinner  hours  before)  perched  up  upon  a pile 
of  embroidered  sofa-cushions  in  the  great  arm* 
chair  at  the  head  of  the  table,  with  Martha,  her 
own  attendant,  upon  one  side  of  her  chair,  and 
the  Colonel’s  waiter  upon  the  other. 

The  Colonel  was  charmed;  and  when  the 
little  laughing  Hebe,  who  had  been  carefully 
drilled  for  the  occasion,  lisped  out,  with  her 
baby  grace,  the  pretty  hospitalities  of  her  end 
of  the  table,  44  If  you  p'ease,  Gan  pa,  will  you 
take  a ’ittle  thoup?”  and,  44Gan’pa,  may  I gib 
you  a tustard  ?”  the  delight  of  the  old  man  was 
unbounded  I Under  the  watchful  care  of  her 
two  sponsors,  Baby  behaved  with  great  proprie- 
ty. Only  once,  when  the  dessert  appeared,  at 
sight  of  the  grapes  and  peaches  Baby  threw  up 
both  hands  and  feet  in  a sudden  burst  of  ad- 
miration, more  demonstrative  than  is  usually 
exhibited  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  broke 
into  a ringing  peal  of  laughter ; but  a warning 
look,  and  a finger  lightly  laid  upon  each  shoul- 
der, subdued  her  to  instant  propriety  again,  and 
she  helped  her  Grandfather  to  fruit  very  sweetly, 
and  was  allowed  some  herself  as  a reward  of 
good  behavior  upon  her  first  44  coming  out.” 

But  the  two  kind  prime  movers  in  this  pretty 
tribute  of  respect  had  to  pay  for  their  experi- 
ment, for  from  that  day  the  delighted  Colonel 
demanded  the  presence  of  his  little  favorite  at 
every  dinner,  whether  alone  or  with  company 
at  his  table. 

But  the  greatest  treat  of  all  was  to  hear 
Grandpapa  and  Baby  at  their  lessons.  The 
Colonel  had  his  pet  theories  upon  the  subject 


of  education,  as  most  men  have,  and  it  was  his 
express  intention  to  lure  Baby  on  along  a flow- 
ery path  of  literature,  and  to  blend  instruction 
with  amusement.  This  was  the  theory  ; but  ]p 
practice  he  made  the  path  so  very  flowery  that 
the  baby’s  feet  were  rather  impeded  in  the  race, 
and  the  instruction  was  apt  to  melt  away  and 
leave  only  amusement  as  the  residuum.  Let  us 
take  an  illustration  of  this  peculiar  but  possibly 
not  entirely  unrecognized  method  of  instruction. 

One  fine  day,  after  dinner,  the  loving  pair 
walked  hand  in  hand,  as  usual,  down  the  broad 
garden-walk  which  led  from  the  steps  of  the 
southern  piazza  to  the  summer-house,  which 
the  Colonel  mentally  regarded  as  the  lyceum 
where  Baby  was  being  instructed,  but  which 
the  little  girl  had  converted  into  the  play-house 
where  Baby  was  to  play. 

Now  it  so  chanced  that  our  dear  little  heroine, 
though  gifted  by  Nature  with  a full  share  of 
mother-wit,  ready  tact,  and  retentive  memory, 
had  not  a natural  leaning  toward  literature.  She 
was  content  to  learn,  and  apt  to  acquire,  but 
not  from  books.  She  went  cheerfully  through 
all  her  little  store  of  accomplishments  as  Grand- 
papa demanded  them.  She  told  her  name  and 
age  correctly;  gave  the  names  of  her  native 
Town,  County,  State,  and  Country  without 
mistake;  she  told,  in  their  proper  order,  the 
names  of  all  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States, 
from 44  Ossington  to  Donson.  ” To  be  sure,  some 
of  these  great  men  might  not  have  recognized 
themselves  in  Baby’s  nomenclature,  but  Grand- 
papa knew  whom  she  meant,  and  as  the  Presi- 
dent and  ex-Presidents  were  not  there  to  hear 
their  good  names  thus  lightly  taken  in  vain,  it 
did  not  matter  much.  Then  she  counted  ten 
upon  her  own  dimpled  fingers ; told  all  the  days 
of  the  week ; named  all  the  months  in  the  year, 
beginning  with  44  Jebbery,  Febbery,  Mars,  Ap- 
ple, May.” 

Next,  Baby  repeated  that  touching  episode 
in  our  national  history  which  seems  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  needful  pabulum  or  bee-bread  of 
the  mind  of  44  Young  America,”  in  which  two 
Washingtons,  a hatchet,  and  a pear-tree  make 
up  the  interesting  quartette ; bringing  out  the 
brave  avowal  of  the  incipient  Father  of  his 
Country,  44 1 can’t  tell  a lie,  father ; you  know 
I can’t !”  with  the  44  extreme  unction”  of  infant 
school  declamation ; and  illustrating  the  grand 
finale  of  44  Come  to  my  arms,  my  dear  boy !”  by 
flinging  her  own  white  arms  around  the  old  gen- 
tleman’s neck,  and  nearly  smothering  him  in  an 
ardent  caress.  # 

When  order  was  somewhat  restored,  and  the 
“dear  boy”  had  smoothed  his  ruffled  plumage 
a little,  she  sung  the  alphabet  to  the  tune 
of  “Auld  lang  syne,”  Grandpapa  and  herself 
beating  time  conjointly;  and  another  pretty, 
but  rather  pointless  ditty,  about  a little  lamb 
that  seemed  to  be  rather  intrusive  in  its  habits, 
as  44  every  where  that  Mary  went  the  lamb  was 
sure  to  go which  must  have  been  inconvenient, 
especially  at  bedtime.  Next  she  favored  her 
delighted  hearer  with  the  poetical  version  of  the 
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audacious,  but  it  is  feared  not  singular,  man 
who 

“ Thought  he  could  do  more  work  in  one  day 
Than  his  wife  could  do  in  three !" 

iiwo  hymns  (with  variations)  concluded  this 
part  of  the  performance.  Now  this  was  all 
very  well,  and  very  satisfactory  to  both  par- 
ties. But  this  was  only  the  light  skirmish- 
ing ; the  heavy  work  was  not  yet  begun ; but 
when  Grandpapa  produced  the  dreaded  book, 
which  was  to  be  to  Baby  the  first  step  on  the 
ladder  of  learning,  her  fair  brow  flushed  and 
grew  clouded,  a haze  stole  over  the  pretty  blue 
eyes,  and  her  whole  manner  became  constrain- 
ed and  abstracted. 

She  did,  even  then,  make  one  effort  at  self- 
defense  : glancing  furtively  up  at  her.  Grandfa- 
ther’s face,  she  suggested  that  she  “ ’posed  it 
was  time  her  hens  was  feeded.  ” 

“No.”  Grandpapa  was  very  decided  upon 
that  point;  the  hens  and  chickens  must  wait 
until  Baby’s  lessons  were  over ; indeed,  he  felt 
sure  they  would  prefer  to  be  fed  by  a good  little 
child  who  had  said  her  letters.  There  was  no 
escape  for  her,  the  little  one  saw,  and  resigned 
herself  with  a sigh.  Still,  with  Grandpapa  look- 
ing over  her,  and  by  the  aid  of  his  ever-pointing 
gold  pencil,  she  did  manage  to  name  the  three 
leaders  of  Cadmus’s  troop,  A,  B,  and  C,  the  three 
representative  men  of  their  party;  persisting, 
however,  in  calling  the  latter  consonant  “shee ;” 
but  that  was  a trifle ; at  D she  made  a long  halt, 
and  sighed  deeply ; and  it  was  only  by  Grand- 
papa’s forming  the  letter  with  his  mouth,  and 
almost  articulating  it,  that  she  conquered  at 
last.  But  at  the  letter  E she  came  to  a*  full 
stop.  Grandpapa  urged  and  tempted  and  point- 
ed in  vain ; he  put  the  curls  back  from  her  puz- 
zled eyes,  and  patted  her  encouragingly  on  the 
back,  and  offered  her  every  delicate  assistance 
in  his  power,  but  the  dormant  memory  refused 
to  be  aroused. 

“Baby  knows  it,  I am  sure,”  said  the  teach- 
er, encouragingly,  to  try  to  lure  her  on ; “ Baby 
knows  what  it  is.” 

Now  the  truth  was.  Baby  did  not  know  it — 
had  not  the  least  idea  what  it  was;  but  if 
Grandpapa  said  she  did,  of  course  he  must 
know  best;  she  was  not  the  Baby  to  contra- 
dict him.  So  when  he  repeated  the  flattering 
assurance,  “My  Baby  knows  what  it  is,”  the 
child  innocently  assented,  “Yes,  Baby  knows 
him,”  thinking  probably  to  get  rid  of  the  trouble- 
some vowel  by  that  method. 

But  the  way  of  the  transgressors  is  proverb- 
ially hard,  and  a hard  one  it  proved  in  this  case. 
Baby  w'as  like  the  child  who  swallows  the  hot 
pudding  which  burns  its  mouth,  in  hopes  to  be 
rid  of  it;  for  Grandpapa  immediately  added, 
“ I thought  you  did ; now  tell  me  what  it  is.  ” 
There  was  no  escape  for  her ; so,  glancing  up 
at  her  Grandfather’s  earnest  face,  Baby  said, 
demurely,  “I  knows  him,  Gan ’pa,  vezzy  veil; 
but  I can’t  ’member  the  name  of  him !” 

“Oh,  Baby!  Baby!  you  little  sinner!  that 
won’t  do;  now  tell  me  what  it  is.”  Baby 


gave  a weary  yawn,  and  holding  on  by  the 
lappets  of  her  Grandfather’s  coat  she  threw 
herself  backward  over  the  arm  of  his  chair, 
and  lying  thus  she  looked  up  at  the  heavens ; 
as  the  old  song  says,  u6he  looked  east,  she 
looked  west;”  she  looked  every  where  but  into 
her  Grandfather’s  face,  and  then  said,  abstract- 
i edly,  as  if  pondering  upon  some  abstruse  ques- 
tion which  ought  to  be  settled,  but  in  which  she 
(Baby)  had  no  personal  interest  whatever,  “I 
vonder  if  Gan ’pa  has  dot  any  tahdy  in  his 
pocket  ?” 

“ No ! ” said  Grandpapa,  veiy  decidedly.  “ I 
have  not  got  any ; and  if  I had  I should  not 
give  it  to  you,  because  you  are  a little  dunce, 
and  I don’t  like  dunces.” 

Baby ’8  brow  reddened,  and  her  rose-bud 
lips  trembled,  and  Grandpapa  hastened  to  add, 
“ But  I am  going  to  town  this  evening,  and  I 
mean  to  buy  a great  deal  of  candy;  and  theny 
if  I should  happen  to  meet  any  good  little  child 
who  had  learned  her  letters  well,  I think--"  Here 
the  Colonel  paused  ; but  an  expressive  look  and 
gesture  told  more  plainly  than  words  could  have 
done  how  liberally  in  such  a case  he  should  be 
prepared  to  reward  the  clever  little  aspirant  to 
literary  success. 

“A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient.”  Baby 
heard,  and  comprehended ; her  bright  eyes 
flashed  back  a quick  response ; she  straight- 
ened up  immediately ; seated  herself  more 
squarely  upon  Grandpapa’s  knees,  as  if  she 
knew  there  was  hard  work  before  her;  shook 
back  her  curls,  snapped  her  eyes  hard  to  wak- 
en them  up,  swallowed  very  hard,  screwed  up 
her  rosy  mouth,  resumed  the  book,  folded  her 
hands,  and  tried  again ; and  she  really  did  try 
her  very  best,  partly  for  love  of  Grandpapa, 
and  partly  (for  all  human  motives  are  of  a 
mixed  nature)  for  the  love  of  candy. 

But  poor  little  Baby  was  not  meant  for  a 
scholar,  and  the  missing  name  would  not  come 
to  her.  Then  she  tried  viewing  “ the  pestilent 
fellow”  from  different  points  of  view ; she  drew 
back,  and  looked  at  him  from  a distance.;  she 
hung  her  head  sideways,  and  looked  at  him 
with  her  left  eye ; she  turned  her  head  the  oth- 
er way,  and  examined  him  with  her  right  eye. 
No  better  success : it  was  a very  hard  child  to 
christen.  Then  she  grew  desperate,  and  hurled 
at  him  the  names  of  all  the  letters  she  dul  know : 
she  called  him  “round  O,”  and  “crooked  S,” 
and  “I  all  alone,”  and  “T  with  his  arms  up!” 
But  it  would  not  do ; Grandpapa  would  have 
none  of  them.  At  last  the  poor  child’s  mother- 
wit  came  to  her  aid ; and  when  the  Colonel 
asked  again,  rather  more  impatiently  than  be- 
fore, “ Baby ! don’t  you  know  what  it  is?”  she 
answered,  meekly,  “ Oh  yes ; I knows  him ; 
don’t  Dan’pa  know  him  ?” 

“ I ? Yes,  of  course  I know.” 

“ Well,  den,”  said  Baby,  sagely  and  triumph- 
antly, “ if  Gan’pa  knows  him,  an’  I knows  him, 
dot's  'nuff~ needn’t  tell  nobody  else  nossing  ’bout 
him;”  and  with  a merry  peal  of  laughter  she 
closed  the  hated  book  and  flung  it  from  her, 
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throwing  her  arms  coaxingly  round  the  old 
man's  neck,  as  if  she  had  found  a very  satisfac- 
tory way  out  of  her  troubles. 

“Oh,  Baby!  Baby!”  said  the  Colonel,  giv- 
ing the  child  a loving  little  shake,  and  laugh- 
ing in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  be  grave ; “ I do  be- 
lieve you  will  be  a little  dunce  after  all,  and  I 
can’t  help  it ; it  is  all  play,  play,  play  with  you. 
Now  what  have  you  been  about  all  this  long 
day?” 

Then  Baby,  standing  upon  his  knee,  gave 
him  a detailed  and  rather  desultory  account  of 
her  day.  It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  her 
through  all  her  experiences  as  given  by  her- 
self ; it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  recital  ended 
in  these  remarkable  words : 

“ Den  Baby  goed  down  to  de  lake  ; dare  seed 
drate,  big,  black  el'pant,  and  dear  ’ittle  baby 
el’pant;  corned  yite  up  out  of  de  water,  and 
say,  * How  do,  Baby  Morville ! ’ ” And  here  the 
little  story-teller  nodded  her  curly  head  in  a 
sociable  way,  intended  to  show  the  charming 
familiarity  with  which  these  amphibious  ele- 
phants had  treated  her. 

Grandpapa  was  horrified.  If  there  was  a 
virtue  he  most  prized  and  practiced  it  was  the 
virtue  of  truthfulness ; if  there  was  a sin  which 
he  particularly  hated  and  scorned  it  was  the 
opposite  sin  of  falsehood.  He  had  often  said 
that  profanity  was  the  silliest,  most  vulgar,  and 
most  gratuitous  of  vices,  periling  every  thing  to 
gain  nothing;  but  that  lying  was  meaner  and 
more  contemptible,  as  it  was  more  cowardly  and 
more  mercenary ; and  now,  here  was  his  Baby, 
his  own  darling,  the  creature  whose  mind  and 
morals  he  felt  had  been  l.is  own  work,  whom 
he  himself  had  so  carefully  trained  in  the  way 
in  which  she  should  go,  looking  up  into  his 
face  with  her  sweet,  innocent  blue  eyes,  hon- 
est and  fearless  in  their  soft,  clear  light,  and  this 
most  palpable  and  enormous  falsehood  upon  her 
fresh,  rosy  lips ! What  should  he  do  ? — the  of- 
fense so  hated — the  offender  bo  beloved  ! Alas ! 
poor  Grandpapa ! • 

The  fact  was,  that  Colonel  Morville  was  too 
nnnsed  to  the  ways  of  little  children  to  know 
that  there  is  a short  period  in  the  life  of  nearly 
all  healthy,  happy,  and  intelligent  children  when 
they  invariably  tell  the  most  enormous  false- 
hoods without  disguise  and  without  shame. 
And  this  is  no  argument,  either,  in  favor  of  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin  in  the  race,  or  a proof 
of  natural  depravity  in  the  individual ; it  is  sim- 
ply because  the  child’s  mental  powers  are  as 
untrained  as  his  physical  ones,  and  he  has  not 
yet  learned  to  use  them.  We  all  know  that  a 
perfectly  well-balanced  mind  is  a rare  attain- 
ment even  in  mature  life ; how  then  can  we  look 
for  it  in  childhood  ? The  powers  of  imagina- 
tion are  undoubtedly  stronger  in  youth  than  at 
more  advanced  periods  of  life,  and  the  self-rec- 
tifying  powers  of  reflection  and  judgment  are 
&°t  yet  developed ; consequently  the  child  speaks 
<mt  the  vague  and  brilliant  images  which  throng 
his  fancy,  but  which  older  persons  have  learned 
to  conceal ; and  he  does  it,  too,  with  perfect 


transparency,  with  no  attempt  at  disguise,  and  is 
just  as  unconscious  of  sin,  probably,  as  was  the 
man  at  Bethsaida,  who,  bewildered  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  newly  bestowed  eyesight,  said, 
naively,  “I  behold  men  as  trees — walking.” 

But  of  all  this  the  Colonel  was  profoundly 
ignorant ; he  knew  only  that  his  Baby  had  told 
an  untruth,  and  he  must  notice  it — but  how  ? 

“Baby!”  he  said,  in  tones  of  gentle,  grave 
reproof,  “you  did  not  see  two  elephants  at  the 
lake ; you  know  you  did  not.” 

“Did,  too!”  said  the  child,  with  playful  per- 
tinacity. 

“No,  Baby ; you  could  not ; you  know  there 
are  no  elephants  there.” 

“No!”  said  Baby,  reflectively. 

“ Then  how  came  you  to  say  you  saw  them  ? 
That  was  a Jib,  Baby !” 

“ Yes,”  said  Baby,  assentingly,  udat  was  Jib." 

“But,  Baby,”  said  the  Grandfather,  rather 
taken  back  by  her  calm  composure,  “ my  little 
girl  must  not  tell  fibs.  You  never  tell  fibs,  I 
hope?” 

“Yes,  do,”  said  the  child,  with  perfect  com- 
placency. “ Baby  tells  lots,  evezzy  day — lots ! ” 
she  repeated,  impressively. 

“ Tell  lots  of  fibs  ? Oh,  Baby,  you  don't  tell 
fibs,  I am  sure ; that  is  very  bad !” 

“Do!”  repeated  Baby,  with  serene  indiffer- 
ence. “Lots,  evezzy  day,  Gan’pa !” 

“ But  you  must  not,  darling ! I sha’n’t  love 
my  little  girl  if  she  tells  fibs.  ” 

“Won’t,  den,  if  Gan’pa  don’t  want  her  to,” 
said  the  child,  with  sweet  docility. 

“ Want  you  to  ? No,  indeed ! It  will  make 
Grandpapa  feel  very  unhappy.” 

“Won’t,  den;  won’t  neber  tell  anoder;  not 
forebber — nebber !” 

And  here  the  Colonel  thought  it  best  to  let 
the  matter  drop ; but  it  made  a strong  impres- 
sion on  his  mind,  and  recurred  to  him  painfully 
afterward. 

“And  now,  Baby,”  said  the  Grandfather,  “I 
think  it  is  quite  time  for  you  to  go  into  the 
houqp.  I am  going  to  ride  into  town,  you 
know.” 

“Baby  too?”  inquired  the  child. 

“Oh  no;  not  to-night;  I can’t  take  you; 
I am  going  with  Dr.  Williamson,  in  his  coupd, 
and  he  would  not  have  room  for  my  Baby.  Be- 
sides, I shall  not  come  home  till  these  little  blue 
peepers  are  fast  asleep.  So  give  me  a good- 
night kiss,  and  then  go  straight  into  the  house 
to  Martha.  Good-night !” 

The  little  girl  hesitated.  “ Baby  go  see  the 
white  birdies  first,”  she  said. 

“What!  down  to  the  lake?  No,  indeed! 
Baby  must  never  go  there  alone.  You  must  go 
right  into  the  house  to  Martha.” 

Baby  did  not  answer,  but  she  looked  a little 
disappointed. 

“ Here,  Baby,”  said  Grandpapa,  noticing  the 
look,  and  thinking  that  the  dignity  of  a com- 
mission might  encourage  her  to  keep  in  the 
right  path;  “here  is  my  straw-hat;  I want 
you  to  take  it  in  and  leave  it  in  my  dressing- 
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room,  will  you?  That’s  my  nice,  useful  little 
girl!  What  should  I do  without  my  darling 
Baby?  Now  remember — go  straight  home  to 
Martha;”  and  he  kissed  her,  and  set  her  out 
in  the  right  direction. 

With  head  erect,  and  slow,  devious  steps, 
Baby,  carrying  the  great  shade  hat  before  her, 
and  humming  to  herself,  went  on  her  way ; and 
Grandpapa  stood  watching  her  while  he  pulled 
on  his  gloves.  Baby  sauntered  on  until  she 
had  accomplished  half  her  journey ; then  she 
stopped,  irresolutely,  as  it  seemed.  She  had 
reached  the  diverging  path  which  led  to  the 
lake,  whose  silver  waters  she  could  see  from 
the  point  where  she  stood.  * 

“She  who  deliberates  is  lost,”  quoted  the 
Colonel,  and  he  clapped  his  hands.  Baby 
turned  her  bright  face  toward  him.  “Go  on, 
Baby!”  said  her  Grandfather,  waving  his  hand 
in  the  direction  of  the  house;  “go  on;  don’t 
stop ;"  and  the  child  went  on  obediently. 

“I  wonder  if  she  meant  to  disobey  me,” 
thought  the  Colonel,  as  the  “ lots  of  fibs”  rose 
to  his  mind.  “I  can  not  think  she  did.”  But 
he  watched  her  little  retreating  figure  till  she 
reached  the  house  and  began  to  ascend  the 
steps.  Then  Philip,  the  gardener,  came  to  say 
Dr.  Williamson’s  carriage  was  at  the  garden- 
gate,  and  he  left  the  garden  and  joined  his 
friend. 

There  was  a turn  in  the  road  which  com- 
manded a view  of  the  southern  piazza,  and  as 
the  carriage  approached  it  the  Colonel  reached 
out.  Baby  was  standing  upon  the  top  of  the 
steps,  her  sweet  face  turned  toward  the  road, 
watching  for  them,  her  fairy-like  figure  illu- 
minated by  the  rays  of  the  descending  sun, 
which  rested  on  her  golden  head  like  a nimbus 
of  glory.  When  the  old  man  saw  her  standing 
thus  he  raised  hi$  hat  and  bowed  to  her,  with 
the  stately  courtesy  of  his  day,  and  quick  as 
thought  the  little  one  responded  with  a low 
courtesy  and  a kiss  of  her  little  hand.  The 
carriage  rolled  on;  but  the  Grandfather  long 
remembered  the  little  figure  thus  daguejreo- 
typed  upon  his  heart  and  brain. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  the  gentle- 
men returned  from  town ; and  as  their  carriage 
drove  up  the  avenue  and  stopped  at  the  hall- 
door,  a sense  of  something  strange  and  unnat- 
ural, though  unrecognized,  in  the  appearance 
of  the  place  struck  the  owner's  eye,  and  filled 
him  with  a sense  of  coming  ill.  He  did  not  at 
first  discover  that  it  was  owing  to  the  house 
being  all  unlighted. 

“What  is  the  matter,  James?”  he  said,  as 
his  own  man  came  out  fo  open  the  door  of  the 
carriage  and  help  him  out.  “Something  is 
amiss,  I know.  Speak,  man!  tell  me  at  once 
what  it  is.” 

“ You  did  not  take  little  Miss  with  you,  Sir, 
did  you?”  faltered  the  man,  peering  into  the 
carriage  as  he  spoke. 

“Take  her?  No.  Why?  Where  is  she?” 

“That’s  just  it,  Sir!  We  can’t  find  her. 
But  don’t  you  be  frightened,  Colonel ; she  can’t 


be  gone  far ; we’ll  find  her,  sure  enough.  Mar- 
tha hoped  that  you  had  took  her  with  you ; but 
Philip  said  he  knowed  you  didn’t.” 

“Where  is  Martha?”  asked  the  trembling 
old  man  as  he  stepped  heavily  to  the  ground. 
“Call  Martha;  I want  to  speak  with  her.” 

“She  is  out,  Sir,  looking  for  little  Miss.” 

“Good  Heavens!  When  did  she  miss  the 
child?” 

“Well!  she  never  come  in,  Sir,  after  you 
left  And  Martha  she  waited,  and  waited  and 
kept  fussing,  ’cause  it  was  so  late ; and  at  last 
she  went  out  to  bring  her  in  to  her  supper, 
and  Philip  said  how  you  had  been  gone  two 
hours;  and  then  Martha  she  was  just  crazy 
like ; and  she  went  out  and  is  out  now,  and  so 
is  John,  and  half  the  others.  But  don’t  be 
scared,  Sir;  we  shall  find  her,  sure  enough.” 

“Oh!  but  the  lake,  James,”  suggested  the 
Colonel,  in  low,  terrified  tones,  as  he  thought 
of  the  child’s  disappointed  intentions. 

“Oh  no,  Sir,”  said  the  man,  decidedly;  “I 
don’t  think  it’s  that . I thought  of  that,  too, 
the  very  first  thing,  of  course,  myself.  But 
Philip  says  he  was  at  work  in  that  part  of  the 
garden  after  you  went,  and  he  never  see  her, 
and  he  is  sure  he  would  if  she  come  down  that 
way ; and  if  any  thing  had  happened  he  would 
have  heard  her,  he  says;  and  in  course  he 
would,  you  know,  if  any  thing  had  happened.” 

If  any  thing  had  happened!  Oh!  how  those 
words  sounded  in  the  ears  of  the  distressed  list- 
ener! He  entered  the  unlighted  house,  and 
tried  to  gain  farther  information ; but  there 
was  nothing  more  to  be  learned.  The  house- 
keeper told  him  the  child  had  never  been  seen 
at  the  house  since  he  himself  had  led  her  into 
the  garden ; and  she  knew  no  more. 

In  a very  few  moments  (for  bad  news  flies 
fast,  proverbially  and  in  fact)  the  news  had 
spread  through  the  neighborhood.  The  Col- 
onel was  well  known  and  widely  respected ; and 
the  little  girl’s  constant  companionship  with 
hftn,  either  walking  or  driving,  had  made  her 
far  more  known  than  children  of  her  age  usu- 
ally are ; and  as  there  is  no  sound  which  ap- 
peals to  the  warm  sympathy  of  all  hearts  like 
the  cry  of  “ Lost  child,”  people  gathered  from 
all  quarters  to  make  inquiries,  to  offer  sympa- 
thy, and  join  in  the  search. 

Toiling,  weary  men,  tired  and  dusty  from  the 
long,  sunny  day’s  labor,  heard,  and  glancing  at 
their  own  safe -sheltered  little  flock,  rose  up 
from  the  untasted  supper,  and  went  forth  with 
willing  feet  to  seek  for  the  Colonel’s  stray  lamb ; 
hard-working  mothers,  with  tears  and  sobs, 
turned  from  their  own  cradled  babes,  and  with 
heads  shrouded  in  shawls  and  aprons  wrent  out 
into  the  starry  night,  feeling  as  if  some  un- 
named motherly  instinct  stirring  in  their  breasts 
must  guide  their  uncertain  footsteps  to  the  lit- 
tle wanderer. 

Fortunately  it  was  a clear,  warm,  summer 
night,  and  the  solemn  radiance  of  the  full  moon 
was  showered  on  green-sward  and  on  tree.  Poor 
little  Baby  would  not  perish  of  cold ; there  was 
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comfort  in  that,  at  least.  And  still  they  came 
and  went,  and  more  came  and  went,  until  hun- 
dreds were  on  the  move ; and  as  the  search  was 
unsuccessful  the  leaders  returned,  and  organ- 
ized in  regular  bands;  and  gathering  horns 
and  bells  and  drums  and  lanterns,  went  forth 
again  for  a wider  and  more  thorough  range  of 
exploration. 

Nearly  all  the  servants  of  the  house  had  gone 
out;  Martha,  the  little ‘girl’s  nurse  and  person- 
al attendant,  frantic  with  alarm,  had  been  out 
ever  since  the  child  had  been  known  to  be  miss- 
ing ; and  gradually,  as  the  alarm  increased,  one 
after  another  had  stolen  out,  until  only  the  old 
housekeeper  remained,  and  the  house  stood 
with  its  doors  and  windows  all  open,  but  all  un- 
lighted, except  by  the  streaming  effulgence  of 
the  moon. 

The  miserable  Grandfather,  not  daring  to 
leave  his  home,  where  he  was  constantly  called 
upon  for  consultation  and  direction  as  to  the 
best  means  to  be  employed  in  prosecuting  the 
search,  wandered  restlessly  about  the  garden 
and  grounds,  in  the  vain  hope  that  he  might  yet 
find  his  darling  safe  and  asleep  in  some  shel- 
tered nook  or  corner.  There  is  a strange  and 
mysterious  power  in  the  full  light  of  the  moon’s 
beams  (7%//,  perhaps,  by  many  who  may  have 
never  consciously  acknowledged  or  analyzed 
the  feeling),  a power  of  strongly  intensifying  the 
emotions  either  of  joy  or  sorrow  pervading  the 
mind  of  the  beholder.  In  the  gay  and  merry 
scene,  surrounded  by  friends  and  festive  mirth, 
when  gladness  rules  the  hour,  “and  all  goes 
merry  as  a marriage  bell,”  the  gayly  shimmer- 
ing light,  glancing  on  all  around  us,  and  touch- 
ing every  thing  with  its  own  mysterious  loveli- 
ness and  beauty,  seems  to  enfold  us  as  a visible 
sense  of  the  sympathy  of  universal  nature,  and 
excites  and  elevates  the  spirits  like  a glass  of 
generous  old  wine.  B ut  in  more  pensive  moods, 
in  seasons  of  sorrow  or  loneliness,  the  clear,  sol- 
emn effulgence  falls  cold  and  chilling  around 
us ; the  starry  heaven  above  us  seems  so  far  re- 
mote, so  distant,  that  our  hopes  and  faith  falter 
on  their  way ; the  dimly-seen  earth  so  chill  and 
silent  that  the  heart  feels  crushed  and  orphan- 
ed—a desolate,  and  it  may  be  a forgotten,  atom 
in  the  brilliant  but  unsympathizing  immensity 
of  space. 

Something  of  this  weighed  heavily  upon  the 
old  Colonels  spirits  as  he  passed  up  and  down 
the  broad,  trimly-kept  paths,  where  the  soft  and 
scarcely  moving  shadows  of  the  blossoming 
shrubs  and  tall  trees  lay  in  fair  tracery  upon  the 
smooth  gravel.  Now  and  again,  as  the  faint 
night-breeze  freshened,  there  came  to  his  ear, 
from  bill-side  or  glen,  the  beating  of  drums, 
the  barking  of  dogs,  or  the  voices  of  the  men, 
as  they  called  aloud  to  each  other  to  encourage 
themselves  in  their  unsuccessful  search;  and 
here  and  there,  in  the  groves  and  wooded  hol- 
lows, he  could  catch  the  gleam  of  the  lanterns, 
not  needed  in  the  more  open  places. 

“Oh!  my  Baby,  my  Baby!”  cried  the  old 
^n,  tremulously,  as  he  listened  to  all  this  nn- 
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wonted  stir  upon  the  night’s  stillness,  “ If  they 
find  her,  and  wake  her  suddenly  with  all  these 
rude  noises,  they  will  frighten  her  out  of  her 
sweet  senses!”  and  he  wrung  his  hands  in  im- 
potent terror. 

Two  or  three  times  in  his  weary  wanderings 
Colonel  Morville  had  visited  the  lake-side,  in 
fearful  apprehension ; and  now  it  seemed  as  if 
some  strange  fatality  attracted  him  there  again. 
The  little  sheet  of  water  lay  calm  and  still,  the 
bright  moonbeams  showering  down  on  lake  and 
tree,  not  a breath  of  wind  ruffled  the  glittering 
surface,  which  lay  like  a burnished  mirror  in  its 
light  frame- work  of  green  foliage. 

As  his  heavy  step  sounded  upon  the  gravel 
of  the  little  beach  a Blight  noise  from  the  oppo- 
site bank  startled  him : surely  something  white 
was  stirring  there.  His  heart  gave  a great, 
bounding  throb,  and  then  fell  like  lead  in  his 
bosom.  It  was  only  the  swans,  Baby’s  “ white 
birdies,”  whom  his  step  had  aroused.  Accus- 
tomed to  be  fed  by  persons  on  the  shore,  they 
came  sailing,  stately  in  their  serene  magnifi- 
cence, across  the  still*  waters,  leaving  a gleam 
of  brightness  on  their  trail ; and  coming  up  to 
his  very  feet,  lifted  their  long,  graceful  necks, 
and  looked  at  him  with  their  bright,  inquiring 
eyes;  they  were  expecting  their  usual  largess 
of  food  from  his  hands.  But  as  the  Grandfa- 
ther met  the  gaze  of  those  expectant  eyes  a 
sudden  horror  fell  upon  him.  What  might  not 
those  mute,  inquiring  eyes  have  seen  ? Those 
stately  watchers,  sitting  there  in  their  glossy 
plumage,  white  and  silvery  as  angel  wings, 
might  they  not  be  silent  depositaries  of  a fear- 
ful secret?  Pure  as  they  looked,  sailing  found 
and  round  in  their  stately  grace,  might  they  not 
have  lured  his  darling  to  her  death -doom? 
Might  they  not  know  where,  down,  down,  deep 
on  the  pebbly  bottom,  where  in  the  still  moon- 
light their  soft  shadows  were  floating,  there,  still 
and  ghastly,  lay  something  1 

In  nameless  dread  aud  loathing  (for  his 
nerves  were  all  unstrung)  the  Colonel  raised  his 
hand  and  drove  them  from  the  shore.  Disap- 
pointed and  alarmed,  the  creatures  arched  their 
long  necks,  turned  their  heads  sideways,  and 
uttered  their  low,  peculiar  cry,  so  plaintive  now 
on  the  night  air,  and  turning,  sailed  proudly 
and  silently  away,  so  apparently  motionless 
that  only  two  long,  rippling  lines  of  brightness, 
lengthening  and  widening  behind  them,  showed 
that  the  winged  voyagers  had  moved  at  all. 

As  the  birds  receded  to  the  other  side  of  the 
water  a light  cloud  passed  over  the  moon,  and 
the  waters  of  the  lake  grew  black  beneath  the 
momentary  shadow.  An  irrepressible  shudder, 
which  was  not  of  the  night  air,  shook  the  Col- 
onel’s frame  with  a fearful  chill,  and  burying 
his  face  in  his  hands,  the  bereaved  old  man 
wailed  forth,  “Oh!  my  Baby,  my  Baby!  shall 
I never  behold  your  sweet  blue  eyes  again!” 
He  turned,  and  left  the  lake  an  aged  man,  bent 
and  stooping,  as  if  the  weight  of  many  years 
had  fallen  upon  him  in  that  one  night  of  sus- 
pense and  agony. 
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As  he  turned  he  saw  that  the  summer  night 
was  nearly  spent.  It  was  the  most  cheerless 
hour  in  the  whole  twenty-four — the  cold,  cheer- 
less hour  of  early  dawn.  Already  the  east  was 
beginning  to  flush  with  the  advent  of  a new  day 
— a day  that  could  bring  no  brightness  to  him ! 

He  walked  down  the  broad  central  walk  of 
the  garden,  and  entered  again  the  little  sum- 
mer-house, where  he  had  last  held  his  darling 
in  his  loving  arms.  All  was  still  and  lonely 
there,  and  for  a moment  he  stood  gazing  round 
him,  stunned  and  bewildered  by  his  grief,  con- 
scious of  missing  something,  yet  scarcely  know- 
ing what  it  was  he  missed.  Then  in  the  early 
gray  light  of  the  morning  he  saw  the  discarded 
lesson-book  lying  upon  the  floor,  just  where  the 
frolic  hands  had  tossed  it ; he  gathered  it  up, 
kissed  it  reverently  (for  it  was  the  last  thing 
that  he  could  remember  which  those  dear  hands 
had  touched),  and  placed  it  in  his  bosom ; then 
he  sat  down  by  the  little  study-table,  and  cov- 
ering his  face  with  his  hands,  prayed  long  and 
fervently.  He  rose  at  length,  somewhat  calmed 
and  composed  by  this  "holy  communing  with 
“ Him  who  doeth  all  things  well,”  and  return- 
ed to  the  house. 

As  he  drew  near  the  steps  he  saw  one  of  the 
servants  returning  from  the  search,  and  called 
to  him.  It  was  James,  his  own  man.  There 
was  no  need  of  question  or  reply ; each  knew 
the  other  would  have  shouted  out  the  glad  news 
had  there  been  any  to  tell. 

44  J ames ! ” The  man  started  as  the  Colonel 
spoke — the  voice  was  so  broken;  the  clear, 
hearty,  resonant  voice,  military  in  its  tone  of 
command,  but  ever  courteous,  was  shrunken  to 
a childish;  piping  treble.  44  James,”  it  said, 
44  have  the  horses  saddled  at  once.  I must  ride 
to  the  village  to  make  arrangements  for  having 
the  lake — ” He  could  not  finish  the  sentence, 
but  with  a bitter  sob  passed  on  toward  the 
house. 

“God  help  him,  poor  old  gentleman!”  said 
the  man,  looking  sorrowfully  after  him.  44  It 
will  kill  him,  sure  as  fate !” 

Slowly  and  painfully  Colonel  Morville  as- 
cended the  steps — those  steps  where  he  had  lost 
beheld  his  darling,  her  sweet  face  and  fairy  fig- 
ure all  flushed  and  glorified  by  the  slant  beams 
of  the  setting  sun  as  she  kissed  her  little  hand 
in  farewell  to  him.  Ah,  was  that  parting  their 
final  one?  As  he  entered  the  hall-door  the 
housekeeper  met  him,  and  with  silent  thought- 
fulness handed  him  a cup  of  strong  coffee.  The 
old  man  received  it  mechanically,  and  drank  it 
off  in  -silence,  handing  back  the  cup,  for  the  first 
time  in  many  years,  without  his  old-fashioned, 
courteous  44  Thank  you !” 

Then  he  ascended  to  his  own  apartment.  As 
he  entered  his  dressing-room  his  eye  was  caught 
by  seeing  upon  the  lounge  the  shade -hat  he 
had  given  Baby  to  take  to  his  room  for  him. 
The  child  had  then  returned  to  the  house,  as  he 
had  bidden  her  to.  As  he  sprung  forward  to 
grasp  the  hat,  mute  evidence  of  Baby’s  obedi- 
ence, he  knocked  a book  from  the  table  in  his 


eager  haste ; it  fell  with  a loud  noise.  What 
was  that?  Surely  something  stirred  in  the 
dimly  lighted  room.  A little  playful  cry,  and 
out  from  under  the  sheltering  lounge,  smiling, 
all  flushed  and  dewy  with  her  long  night’s  rest, 
rolled  his  living  darling — safe,  safe ! not  a hair 
of  her  dear  head  injured  I 

With  a loud  cry  of  joy  he  snatched  her  to  his 
breast,  and  sprung  through  the  low,  open  win- 
dow out  on  to  the  balcony.  44  Found/  Found I 
Found r he  shouted,  in  clarion  tones.  Ah,  the 
voice  was  not  broken  now ! Loud,  clear,  and 
sonorous,  it  had  the  ring  of  a battle- tram  pet ! 
44 Found ! Found!  Found/1* 

In  another  moment  James  had  sprung  upon 
one  of  the  saddled  horses,  and  galloped  to  the 
village,  shouting  as  he  went,  44  Found/  Found! 
Found!11  and  in  less  than  five  minutes  more  the 
glad  joy-bell,  peal  on  peal,  sent  out  the  tidings 
on  the  fresh  morning  air. 

As  the  gladdening  chimes  rang  out  their  wel- 
come message  over  wood  and  dale,  joyful  an- 
swering shouts  arose  from  the  weary  seekers 
over  hill  and  plain ; shout  after  shout  went 
welling  up;  from  north  and  south,  from  east 
and  west,  came  the  hearty  response  from  hun- 
dreds of  eager  voices.  Then  the  stragglers  be- 
gan to  come  in,  by  twos,  by  threes,  by  tens,  by 
scores,  till  the  lawn  was  crowded  with  them. 
Baby,  all  bright  and  smiling,  with  her  blue  rib- 
bons a little  the  worse  for  wear,  and  her  toft 
golden  hair  all  a mass  of  loose,  tangled  curls, 
stood  upon  a table  by  the  side  of  her  Gnmdfar 
ther,  whose  loving  arm  encircled  her,  as  if  be 
could  not  trust  his  treasure  out  of  his  grasp 
again. 

Tears  in  Grandpapa’s  eyes,  smiles  on  Baby’s 
lips;  they  stood  thus  together  to  receive  the 
heart-felt  congratulations  of  their  friend  9.  Hard 
hands  that  had  guided  the  plow  and  dug  the 
soil  trembled  as  they  brushed  away  the  un- 
wonted tears,  and  came  up  silently  to  wring  the 
Coloners  hand  with  a hearty  grasp,  or  bestow  a 
fatherly  blessing  on  the  little  one ; while  hard- 
working mothers,  more  demonstrative,  perhaps, 
but  not  less  sincere,  loudly  congratulated  the 
Colonel  and  caressed  the  child. 

The  wondering  Baby,  profoundly  unconscious 
of  the  meaning  of  all  this  strange  excitement, 
but  delighted  as  much  as  surprised  at  finding 
herself  the  central  object  of  all  this  interest  and 
attention,  nevertheless  44  accepted  the  situation” 
with  childhood’s  beautiful  facility ; she  bowed 
and  nodded,  and  lavished  her  innocent  smiles 
on  all  around  her,  and  held  out  her  little  dim- 
pled hand  to  be  kissed,  with  a grace  and  a baby 
dignity  that  the  imperial  Baby  of  France,  with 
all  his  court  training,  could  never  have  exceed- 
ed ; then,  lifted  high  in  her  Grandfather’s  arms, 
the  little  one  lisped  out  her  general  invitation 
to  all  their  good  friends  who  had  been  out  in 
her  service  the  past  night  to  visit  Grandpapa 
and  herself  at  four  o’clock  the  next  afternoon. 

Three  hearty,  wide -ringing  cheers  for  the 
beautiful  little  speaker,  and  then  three  more  for 
the  happy  Grandfather,  and  the  little  crowd 
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dispersed ; Martha  bore  away  her  little  charge  the  top  of  the  steps  to  receive  their  guests, 
to  be  washed  and  dressed  and  have  her  break-  There  was  eating  and  drinking ; toasting  and 
fast,  and  the  Colonel  retired  to  hi9  own  room,  speech-making ; music  and  dancing ; feasting 
The  next  day  there  was  a great  amount  of  and  fun,  and  lavish  gifts — all  went  off  just  as  it 
stir  at  Morville  Place ; the  lawn  was  mowed,  should  do.  But  if  you  would  know  more  in  de- 
tents were  pitched,  and  tables  set  up ; dis-  tail  of  the  varied  enjoyments  of  that  memorable 
patches  went  off  to  town  and  village ; great  day,  go  into  any  house  within  five  miles  of  Mor- 
hampers  arrived,  and  were  opened  in  haste,  and  ville  Place,  and  lead  the  conversation  to  the 
their  contents  hurriedly  unpacked  and  spread  day  when  the  Coloners  child  was  missing,  and 
by  busy  hands  upon  the  long  tables ; but  by  you  may  hear  a story  bounded  only  by  the 
four  o'clock  all  was  in  readiness,  and  Colonel  speaker’s  want  of  breath,  or  the  listener’s  want 
Morville  in  his  best  snit,  and  Baby  in  a flutter  of  patience ; and  the  little  heroine  of  all  that 
of  rose-colored  ribbons,  stood  hand  in  hand  at  long  stony  will  be — Grandpapa’s  Baby. 
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IL 

PROCEEDING  with  my  sketches  of  our 
Southern  and  very  nearly  torrid  brethren, 
I come  to : 

POLITICAL  FEELING.  % 

Walking  the  streets  of  Greenville  I met  a 
child  of  six  or  seven — a blonde,  blue-eyed  girl 
with  cheeks  of  faint  rose — who,  in  return  for  my 
look  of  interest,  greeted  me  with  a smile.  Sur- 
prised at  the  hospitable  expression,  and  remem- 
bering my  popularly  abhorred  bine  uniform,  I 
said,  “ Are  you  not  afraid  of  me  ?” 

“No,”  she  answered ; “lam  not  afraid.  I 
met  three  Yankees  the  other  day,  and  they 
didn’t  hurt  me.” 

We  of  the  North  can  but  faintly  imagine  the 
alarm  and  hate  which  have  trembled  through 
millions  of  hearts  at  the  South  at  the  phrase, 
“The  Yankees  are  coming!”  The  words 
meant  war,  the  fall  of  loved  ones,  the  burning 
of  homes,  the  wasting  of  property,  flight,  pov- 
erty, subjugation,  humiliation,  a thousand  evils, 
and  a thousand  sorrows.  The  Southern  people 
had  never  before  suffered  any  thing  a tenth 
part  so  horrible  os  what  befell  them  in  conse- 
quence of  this  awful  formula,  this  summons  to 
the  Afrites  and  Furies  of  desolation,  this  dec- 
laration of  ruin.  Where  the  conquering  army 
sought  to  be  gentlest  it  still  devoured  the  land 
like  locusts ; where  it  came  not  at  all  it  never- 
theless brought  social  revolution,  bankruptcy  of 
investments,  and  consequently  indigence.  A 
population  of  bereaved  parents,  of  widows,  and 
of  orphans,  steeped  in  sudden  poverty,  can  hard- 
ly love  the  canse  of  its  woes.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  the  Southerners,  denying  that  they 
provoked  the  war,  looking  upon  ns  not  as  the 
saviours  of  a common  country,  but  as  the  sub- 
jugators of  their  sovereign  States,  regard  us 
with  detestation. 

I speak  of  the  “ chivalrous  Southrons,”  the 
gentry,  the  educated,  the  socially  influential, 
die  class  which  before  the  war  governed  the 
South,  the  class  which  may  soon  govern  it  again. 
Even  if  these  people  knew  that  they  had  been 
® the  wrong  they  would  still  be  apt  to  feel  that 
their  punishment  bos  exceeded  their  crime,  be- 
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cause  it  has  been  truly  tremendous  and  has 
reached  many  who  could  not  be  guilty.  I re- 
member a widowed  grandmother  of  eighty  and 
an  orphan  grand-daughter  of  seven  from  each 
of  whom  a large  estate  on  the  Sea  Islands  had 
passed  beyond  redemption,  and  who  were  in 
dire  poverty.  When  the  elder  read  aloud  from 
a newspaper  a description  of  some  hundreds  of 
acres  which  had  been  divided  among  negroes, 
and  said,  “Chattie,  that  is  your  plantation,” 
the  child  burst  into  tears.  I believe  that  it  is 
unnatural  not  to  sympathize  with  this  little  plun- 
dered princess,  weeping  for  her  lost  domains  in 
fairy-land. 

Imagine  the  wrath  of  a fine  gentleman,  once 
the  representative  of  his  country  abroad,  who 
finds  himself  driven  to  open  a beer  saloon. 
Imagine  the  indignation  of  a fine  lady  who 
must  keep  boarders ; of  another  who  must  go 
out  to  service  little  less  than  menial ; of  anoth- 
er who  must  beg  rations  with  low-downers  and 
negroes.  During  the  war  I saw  women  of  good 
families  at  the  South  who  had  no  stockings; 
and  here  I beg  leave  to  stop  and  ask  the  reader 
to  conceive  fully,  if  he  can,  the  sense  of  degra- 
dation which  must  accompany  such  poverty; 
a degradation  of  dirt  and  nakedness,  and  slat- 
ternly uncomeliness,  be  it  observed ; a degra- 
dation which  seemed  to  place  them  beside  the 
negro.  Let  us  imagine  the  prosperous  ladies 
of  our  civilization  prevented  only  from  wearing 
the  latest  fashions;  what  manliest  man  of  us 
all  would  like  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
such  a piece  of  tyranny  ? 

Moreover,  “Our  Lady  of  Tears,”  the  terrible 
Mater  Lceehymarum  of  De  Quincey’s  visions, 
fills  the  whole  South  with  her  outcries  for  the 
dead.  It  is  not  so  much  a wonder  as  a pity 
that  the  women  are  bitter,  and  teach  bitterness 
to  their  children. 

Of  course  there  are  lower  and  more  ridicu- 
lous motives  for  this  hate.  Non-combatants, 
sure  of  at  least  bodily  safety,  are  apt  to  be  war- 
like, and  to  blow  cheap  trumpets  of  mock  hero- 
ism. Furthermore,  it  is  aristocratic  to  keep 
aloof  from  Yankees ; and  what  woman  does  not 
desire  to  have  the  tone  of  grand  society  ? 

When  will  this  sectional  aversion  end  ? I 
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can  only  offer  the  obvious  reflection  that  it  is 
desirable  for  both  North  and  South,  but  espe- 
cially for  the  weaker  of  the  two,  that  it  should 
end  as  quickly  as  possible.  For  the  sake  of  the 
entire  republic  we  should  endeavor  to  make  all 
our  citizens  feel  that  they  are  Americans,  and 
nothing  but  Americans.  If  we  do  not  accom- 
plish this  end,  we  shall  not  rival  the  great- 
ness of  the  Romans.  It  was  not  patricianism 
which  made  Rome  great  so  much  as  the  vast 
community  and  bonded  strength  of  Roman  cit- 
izenship. Let  us  remember  in  our  legislation 
the  law  of  solidarity : the  fact  that  no  section 
of  a community  can  be  injured  without  injuring 
the  other  sections ; that  the  perfect  prosperity 
of  the  whole  depends  upon  the  prosperity  of  all 
the  parts. 

This  idea  should  be  kept  in  view  despite  of 
provocations ; this  policy  will  in  the  end  produce 
broad  and  sound  national  unity.  As  the  South- 
erners And  that  the  republic  brings  them  pros- 
perity they  will,  little  by  little,  and  one  by  one, 
become  as  loyal  as  the  people  of  other  sections. 

FINANCIAL  CONDITION. 

In  Naples  and  Syria  I have  seen  more  beg- 
garly communities  than  the  South,  but  never 
one  more  bankrupt.  Judging  from  what  I 
learned  in  my  own  district  I should  say  that 
the  great  majority  of  planters  owed  to  die  full 
extent  of  their  property,  and  that,  but  for  stay- 
laws  and  stay-orders,  all  Dixie  would  have  been 
brought  to  the  hammer  without  meeting  its  lia- 
bilities. When  I left  Greenville  there  were 
something  like  a thousand  executions  awaiting 
action ; and,  had  the  Commanding  General  al- 
lowed their  collection,  another  thousand  would 
have  been  added  to  the  docket.  I have  known 
land  to  go  at  auction  for  a dollar  and  twelve 
cents  an  acre,  which  before  the  war  was  valued, 
I was  told,  at  seven  or  eight  dollars  the  Acre. 
Labor  was  equally  depreciated,  able-bodied 
men  hiring  out  at  seventy-five  cents  a day  if 
they  found  themselves ; at  twenty-five  cents  if 
found  by  their  employers.  The  great  mass  of 
the  farmers  could  not  pay  even  these  wretched 
wages,  and  were  forced  to  plant  upon  shares,  a 
system  unsuited  to  a laboring  class  so  ignorant 
and  thoughtless  as  the  negroes. 

It  seemed  unjust  that  debts  should  retain 
their  full  valuation  when  all  other  property  was 
thns  depreciated.  Yet  I doubt  the  practical 
wisdom  of  the  stay-orders.  I think  it  would 
have  been  better  to  let  the  whole  rcyw  of  stag- 
gering bricks  go  over;  then  every  one  would 
have  known  where  he  was,  and  industry  would 
have  resumed  its  life.  As  it  was,  there  was  a 
prolonged  crisis  of  bankruptcy,  in  which  nei- 
ther debtor  nor  creditor  dared  or  could  take  a 
step.  It  was  a carnival  of  Micawberism  ; hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  were  waiting  to 
see  what  would  turn  up ; they  were  living  on 
what  remained  of  their  property  without  work- 
ing to  increase  it ; why  should  they  accumulate 
when  the  creditor  might  seize  the  accumula- 
tion? 


This  financial  and  moral  paralysis  was  foster- 
ing dishonesty.  People  who  had  in  other  days 
been  honorable  descended  to  all  sorts  of  trick- 
eries, in  the  hope  of  saving  property  which  did 
not  seem  to  be  covered  by  the  stay-orders.  I 
was  teased  with  applications  to  use  my  author- 
ity in  preventing  the  collection  of  debts,  the 
administration  of  estates,  and  the  levying  of 
taxes.  In  short,  the  stay-system  was  trans- 
forming the  ehivalrous  Southrons  into  a race  of 
— Micawbers. 

There  would  have  been  more  hope  in  the  fu- 
ture of  my  district  but  for  the  exhausted  soil 
and  the  nvretched  agriculture  which  had  been 
bequeathed  to  it  by  slavery.  Land  which,  un- 
der proper  cultivation,  will  produce  two  gener- 
ous crops  a year,  had  been  reduced,  by  lack  of 
manure  and  of  management,  to  one  crop,  vary- 
ing from  ten  to  two  bushels  the  acre.  The 
common  plow-share  of  the  country  is  about  six 
inches  wide  by  ten  long,  and  this  is  used  until 
it  is  worn  into  what  is  called  a “ bull-tongue,” 
a phrase  which  aptly  describes  its  shape  and 
size.  This  triviality  does  not  turn  a furrow ; 
it  scratches  the  earth  like  a harrow. 

Here  and  there,  at  monstrous  intervals,  a 
planter  uses  Northern  plows  and  manure,  gath- 
ering his  forty  and  eighty  bushels  of  corn  to  the 
acre.  His  neighbors  look  on  with  astonish- 
ment, but  without  imitating  him,  dfe  if  his  re- 
sults were  magic,  and  beyond  merely  human 
accomplishment.  A German  colony,  planted 
at  Walhalla,  in  the  northwestern  corner  of 
South  Carolina,  has  converted  a tract  of  some 
thousands  of  acres  into  a garden  of  fertility. 
Among  their  Anglo-Saxon  neighbors  you  can 
not  discover  a sign  of  their  influence.  What 
is  to  become  of  this  bull-tongued  and  bull- 
headed race?  I sometimes  thought  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  the  physical  regeneration  of  the 
South  until  immigration  should  have  rooted 
out  and  replaced  its  present  population. 

In  this  same  land  numberless  water-privileges 
send  their  ungathered  riches  to  the  sea,  and  the 
earth  is  crowded  with  underground  palaces  of 
mineral  wealth.  The  climate,  too,  is  unrival- 
ed : the  summer  heat  in  Greenville  was  rarely 
too  great  for  walking,  its  highest  point  being 
usually  eighty-four ; while  the  winter  brought 
at  the  worst  two  or  three  falls  of  snow,  which 
melted  in  two  or  three  days.  Neither  in  Eu- 
rope, nor  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
have  I found  a temperature  which,  during  the 
year  round,  was  so  agreeable  and  healthful. 
You  can  see  what  it  is  in  the  remarkable  stat- 
ure of  the  men,  and  in  the  height,  fullness  of 
form,  and  beauty  of  the  women.  My  impres- 
sion is  that  the  entire  Alleghany  region,  from 
Maryland  down  into  the  north  of  Georgia,  is 
a paradise  for  the  growth  of  the  human  plant. 
If  bodily  comforts  and  intellectual  pleasures 
existed  there,  I should  advise  all  New  England 
to  emigrate  to  it. 

Yet  it  is  poorer  than  Naples,  and  before  the 
war  it  was  not  richer.  So  much  for  the  polit- 
i ical  economy  of  the  chivalrous  Southron,  and 
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so  much  for  his  rule-or-ruin  statesmanship, 
and,  in  one  word,  so  much  for  slavery ! 

SOUTHERN  LOYALISTS. 

I class,  the  loyalists  of  my  district  under  the 
head  of  “semi-chivalrous  Southrons,”  because, 
being  seldom  large  planters  or  even  slavehold- 
ers, they  do  not  exhibit  all  the  characteristics 
of  the  “high-toned”  population.  They  are 
mostly  small  fanners,  inhabiting  the  mountains 
of  Pickens  and  of  a certain  portion  of  Green- 
ville known  as  the  Dark  Corner.  I did  not  al- 
ways find  it  easy  to  distinguish  them  from  reb- 
els. One  gaunt  old  female  laid  claim  to  Bu- 
reau nations  on  the  double  ground  that  she  was 
a good  Union  woman,  and  that  she  had  lost  two 
sons  in  the  Confederate  army.  This  story  was 
so  contradictory  that  I believed  it,  remember- 
ing first  that  truth  is  often  much  more  improb- 
able than  falsehood;  and,  second,  that  many 
loyal  families  saw  their  children  carried  off  by 
rebel  press-gangs. 

These  poor,  uncultured,  and,  in  some  cases, 
half-wild  people  have  always  been  true  to  the 
United  States  Government.  In  the  days  of 
Nullification,  and  in  other  subsequent  disunion 
excitements,  when  Governor  Perry  (or,  as  they 
called  him,  Ben  Perry)  fought  a good  fight 
against  Calhounism,  they  were  his  firmest  sup- 
porters, and  regarded  him  with  something  like 
adoration.  As  a Greenvilleite  said  to  me, 
“They  believed  they  would  go -to  him  when 
they  died.' * 

“But  now,”  in  the  words  of  one  of  their  pa- 
triarchs, “ Ben  Perry  has  fallen  from  the  faith ; ” 
and  consequently  the  mountaineers  have  de- 
serted him  in  a body,  and  stigmatize  him  as 
“the  biggest  reb  agoing.”  One  of  the  prime 
staples  of  the  Republican  speeches  which  I 
heard  in  that  region  was  the  showing  up  of  the 
apostasy  of  this  distinguished  “ central  monkey.  ” 

THE  MOUNTAINEERS  DURING  THE  WAR. 

It  is  a striking  instance  of  the  reliability  of 
history  that  I never  learned  to  my  satisfaction 
the  date  or  manner  of  the  famous  advance  of 
the  mountaineers  upon  Greenville  during  the 
war.  One  informant  assured  me  that  it  took 
place  before  Bull  Run ; that  the  loyal  men  of 
the  Dark  Corner  and  vicinity  mustered  six  hun- 
dred strong;  that  they  marched  toward  the 
low-country  with  the  intention  of  forcing  South 
Carolina  back  into  the  Union ; that  Greenville, 
unable  to  meet  such  a host  in  the  field,  sent 
forth  Governor  Perry  to  dissipate  it  by  the 
breath  of  his  eloquence.  This  dramatic  in- 
formant, rising  from  his  chair  and  extending 
his  arm,  proceeded  to  deliver  with  flashing  eye 
and  thunderous  tongue  a fragment  of  the  Gov- 
ernors  oration : 

“Men  of  Greenville,”  he  represented  him  as 
saying,  “ the  government  under  which  you  were 
bom  no  longer  exists ; and  that  loyalty  which 
you  formerly  owed  it,  and  which  you  rendered 

nobly,  is  now  due  to  the  Confederate  States.” 
Whereupon  the  invaders  separated  into  two  bo- 


dies, one  of  which  went  back  to  its  mountains 
in  wrath  and  discouragement,  while  the  other 
formed  two  companies  for  the  rebel  army  and 
fought  heroically  at  Bull  Run. 

The  other  version  of  this  affair  is,  that  it 
took  place  late  in  the  struggle  ; that  there  was 
no  advance  upon  the  low-country,  but  only  a 
general  marauding  of  deserters  and  other  des- 
peradoes ; that  the  Confederate  authorities  of- 
fered them  pardon  in  case  they  would  surren- 
der and  agree  to  lead  peaceful  lives ; that  sixty 
or  seventy  of  them  were  got  togetheT,  and  that 
Governor  Perry  was  induced  to  make  them  a 
pacificatory  speech ; the  result  being  that  the 
majority  of  them  laid  down  their  bushwhacking 
rifles  and  resumed  the  ways  of  peace.  As  I 
had  both  these  tales  from  good  local  authority 
the  reader  will  be  justified  in  believing  them 
both.  My  own  opinion  inclines  to  accept  the 
latter  of  the  two  as  the  most  probable.  v 

It  is  certain  that  the  majority  of  the  able- 
bodied  men  of  the  mountains  were  eventually 
bullied  or  dragged  by  main  force  into  the  rebel' 
army.  They  sought  to  remain  loyal ; there  is 
no  reasonable  doubt  of  that ; fyit  the  conscrip- 
tion details  were  too  much  for  them.  Long 
lines  of  videttes  were  run  clear  through  the 
mountains,  and  the  distances  between  the  lines 
were  traversed  by  relentless  patrols.  Men  who 
fled  on  being  summoned  to  surrender  were  shot 
at  once;  they  were  massacred  in  their  own 
door-yards  in  the  presence  of  their  families. 
It  must  be  understood  that  by  the  Conscription 
Act  every  male  Southerner  was  placed  on  the 
rolls  of  the  Confederate  army,  and  thus  was 
constituted  a deserter  in  case  he  failed  to  re- 
pair to  the  d^pfit  of  the  regiment  to  which  he 
had  been  assigned.  It  was  nominally  as  de- 
serters, and  not  as  Unionists,  that  these  vic- 
tims were  murdered. 

The  rebel  authorities  even  used  blood-hounds 
to  aid  their  troops  in  scouring  the  refractory 
mountains.  “ But  that  didn't  amount  to  much,  ” 
said  a stalwart  old  mountaineer  to  me,  with  a 
chuckle.  “ The  dawgs  would  run  ahead  yelp- 
ing, and  the  boys  would  take  a crack  or  two  at 
’em  with  a rifle,  and  that  would  be  the  end  of 
the  dawgs.” 

It  took  at  least  two  lowland ers  to  catch  one 
highlander,  and  when  caught  he  was  very  near- 
ly worthless  as  a soldier.  He  seldom  fired  a 
gun  at  the  Yankees ; if  there  was  a chance  to 
desert  he  improved  it ; if  he  got  back  to  his  na- 
tive rocks  he  was  a bigger  pest  than  ever.  Near- 
ly all  the  youth  of  the  Dark  Corner  were  at  one 
time  or  another  chased  into  the  rebel  army, 
without  doing  it  a panicle  of  benefit. 

Meantime,  the  elders  of  the  mountains  har- 
bored such  of  our  men  as  escaped  to  them  from 
Columbia  or  Andersonville,  and  acted  as  guides 
in  running  them  through  the  rebel  lines  to  East- 
ern Tennessee.  Several  of  them  have  shown 
me  certificates  to  this  effect  from  Union  officers 
whom  they  had  thus  befriended. 

“ I tell  you  this  paper  was  a mighty  big  scare 
to  me  as  long  as  the  war  lasted,  ” said  a atoop- 
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ing,  meagre  farmer,  in  a threadbare  suit  of  yel- 
lowish homespun.  “ If  it  had  been  found  on 
me  it  would  have  cost  me  my  life.  I walked 
five  miles  and  back  for  an  auger  to  bore  a hid- 
ing hole.  I bored  the  hole  in  one  of  the  inside 
beams  of  my  house,  put  the  certificate  into  it, 
and  then  drove  a wooden  hat-pin  on  top  of  it. 
The  very  next  day  thar  was  a reb  detail  along 
to  sarch  me  for  signs  of  Yankees.  They  look- 
ed me  all  through,  but  they  didn’t  find  nothin’. 
The  captain  hung  his  cloak  up  on  that  very  hat- 
pin. When  I see  that,  stranger,  I could  hard- 
ly help  a-smilin’.” 

Solomon  Jones,  the  Union  patriarch  of  the 
mountains,  a tall,  robust,  florid,  hole  man  of 
over  sixty,  as  alert  and  healthy  as  humanity 
can  be  at  thirty,  a kindly,  generous,  fair-mind- 
ed, honorable  though  uncultured  spirit,  was  per- 
secuted during  the  war  as  the  upright  are  per- 
secuted in  evil  times.  He  was  hunted  from  his 
house ; he  lay  out  for  weeks  in  the  forests,  fed 
in  secret  by  his  family  and  friends ; caught  at 
last,  he  was  thrown  into  Greenville  jail  with  fel- 
ons. His  sole  crime  consisted  in  speaking 
against  a rebel  government,  and  for  the  govern- 
ment of  his  country.  To  the  honor  of  Mr.  Perry 
it  must  be  mentioned  that  he  procured  the  lib- 
eration of  this  martyr,  and  that  he  declared, 
with  his  accustomed  courage,  “If  Jones  de- 
serves prison  I deserve  it,  for  he  has  said  no 
more  than  I.”  To  the  bank  credit  of  the  Gov- 
ernor it  must  be  added  that  he  charged  and 
collected  a hundred  dollars  for  the  service. 
However,  there  were  few  men  in  the  South  who 
would  have  had  the  will  or  the  fearlessness  to 
do  it  at  any  price. 

▲ UNION  SOLDIER  OF  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

One  drizzly  autumn  morning  Solomon  Jones 
brought  into  my  office  a man  of  about  twenty, 
a lean,  leathery,  wild-looking  youth,  with  a cu- 
riously stealthy  and  springy  gait,  like  that  of  a 
panther,  whom  he  introduced  to  me  as  John 
M(Lean. 

“He’s  in  trouble,”  said  the  patriarch,  in 
his  quick,  jerky  style  of  speaking.  “ Some  of 
these  rebs  have  got  after  him  with  the  law. 
He’s  been  a soldier  in  your  army.  He’s  your 
brother.  See  if  you  can  help  him.” 

My  pantherish  brother  proceeded  to  state 
that  he  had  been  arrested  on  a charge  of  horse- 
stealing, at  the  suit  of  a “ reb”  neighbor,  and 
that  his  case  was  to  come  off  before  the  Dis- 
trict Court  then  in  session. 

“ You  know  what  the  penalty  for  horse-steal- 
ing is,  I s ’pose  ?”  he  said,  with  a wild  grimace, 
at  the  same  time  pointing  to  his  left  ear  in 
token  of  hanging. 

His  discharge  from  the  army  was  perfectly 
regular  in  form,  and  showed  that  he  had  been 
private  in  a loyal  North  Carolina  regiment. 

“Yes,  I run  the  lines  and  joined  our  folks 
in  East  Tennessee,”  loudly  declaimed  John, 
whom  I now  discovered  to  be  under  the  influ- 
ence of  liquor.  “Then  I enlisted  with  a heap 
more  of  our  mountain  folks ; and  they  put  os 


into  the  North  Carolina  regiments.  And  we 
did  heaps  of  fighting,  Major,  I can  tell  you. 
We  took  to  it.  I say,  uncle  Sol,  can’t  the 
mountain  men  fight  ?” 

“ Yes,  they  can  fight,” returned  Jones.  “Go 
on  with  your  story;  show  the  Major  your  other 
paper.” 

The  other  paper  turned  out  to  be  a permit 
from  the  chief  of  some  hospital  in  the  West, 
giving  John  M‘Lean  leave  of  absence  for  four 
days.  The  date  was  important;  it  was  very 
nearly  the  date  of  the  alleged  theft ; if  genuine, 
the  paper  proved  an  alibi.  Documents  in  hand, 
I bade  John  M'Lean  follow  me,  repaired  to 
the  private  room  of  the  Solicitor,  and  stated  the 
case. 

“I  shall  drop  the  prosecution,” said  the  So- 
licitor. “These  papers  seem  to  he  genuine 
and  to  the  point.  Moreover,  the  proseentor  has 
failed  to  bring  his  witnesses.  John  M‘Lean 
can  go  home.” 

“And  how  about  my  witnesses?”  respectful- 
ly whispered  John,  os  two  long,  lean  North  Car- 
olinians, his  former  comrades  in  arms,  present- 
ed themselves  at  the  door. 

“They  can  all  go,”  said  the  legal  official. 
“I  sha’n’t  want  them.” 

“ I want  to  discourage  these  suits,”  observed 
the  Solicitor  to  me  in  private.  “They  are 
mostly  vindictive  results  of  the  war.  They 
tend  to  keep  up  bad  blood,  and  I am  anxious 
to  escape  them.”  Shortly  after  my  return  to 
my  office  John  M*Lean  appeared,  drunker  than 
ever. 

“I  say,  Major,  you’ve  got  to  take  something 
for  this,”  he  insisted,  loudly.  “Come  down 
on  me  for  any  thing  I've  got.  That’s  what  I 
want.  Just  come  down  on  me.” 

When  I refused  pay,  presents,  and  drinks, 
he  rushed  to  bis  wagon,  picked  ont  a dozen  su- 
perb apples,  and  persisted  in  leaving  them  on 
my  table. 

During  the  day  I saw  him  staggering  about 
among  numerous  other  staggerers.  There  was 
the  usual  crowd  in  attendance  on  court,  and  it 
had  drunk  its  lawful  allowance  of  w hisky. 

Next  morning  John  was  again  on  hand,  sick 
and  sorry  by  this  time,  with  a bend  toward  the 
maudlin.  Twisting  his  face  into  the  pucker  of 
an  aggrieved  child  he  let  fall  a couple  of  manly, 
mountain  tears,  and  whimpered,  “Major,  I wish 
I had  my  me — wl.” 

“ What  has  become  of  your  mule  ?” 

“ Major,  a nigger  has  got  him.  He  says  I 
swapped  a horse  for  him.  God  Almighty  knows 
I wouldn’t  swap  away  my  mewl  for  sech  a 
horse.” 

So  I went  ont  anew  to  investigate  the  trou- 
bles of  John  M‘Lean.  I found  that  he  had 
swapped  his  mule  for  a horse  with  a white  man, 
who  had  immediately  turned  the  animal  over 
to  a negro  by  means  of  another  swap. 

“Well,  John,”  I said  in  substance,  “you 
made  your  bed  when  you  were  drunk,  and  you 
must  lie  upon  it  now  that  you  are  sober.  ” 

Puckering  his  face  up  to  a maudlin  whimper, 
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he  sobbed  out,  “Major,  I wish  I was  in  Nor — th 
Carlin  j.  ” 

“I  wish  to  Heaven  yon  were!”  was  my  im- 
patient answer. 

Eventually  all  the  bargaining  parties  reversed 
their  barters,  and  John  M‘Lean  drove  off  with 
his  mewl  to  North  Carliny. 

A PLANTER  UNIONIST. 

He  was  not  a mountaineer,  but  lived  a few 
miles  from  the  base  of  the  hills,  where  he  own- 
ed thousands  of  acres  of  fat  bottom  and  fair  up- 
land. He  was  a man,  I suppose,  of  fifty,  but 
in  some  respects  he  did  not  seem  over  forty. 
His  beard  of  a day’s  growth  showed  grizzly,  but 
his  long  dark  brown  hair  had  scarcely  a trace 
of  silver.  Unlike  the  majority  of  the  lengthy- 
limbed  population  of  the  Alleghany  slopes,  he 
was  short  and  broadly  built.  His  face  was  very 
red,  and  his  eyes  a little  bloodshot.  He  bore 
unmistakable  signs  of  being  & regular  and  by 
no  means  stingy  drinker  of  his  own  excellent 
white  whisky.  But  he  was  an  honest,  worthy, 
generous,  hospitable,  honorable  nature.  I had 
heard  of  him,  and  of  his  tribe  and  set,  as  de- 
termined Unionists.  Loopers  and  Durhams. 
“Gualandi  con  Sismondi  e LanfranchL”  Yet, 
stubborn  as  they  were,  the  Confederacy  hod 
known  how  to  make  them  bend. 

“ My  son  went  into  their  army,”  he  said  to 
me.  44  It  was  go  in  or  be  shot.  I never  went 
in.  I furnished  a substitute,  and  did  every 
thing  under  God's  heaven  to  escape  it.  Yet 
they  were  always  after  me.  I was  open-mouth- 
ed. Every  body  knew  what  Looper  thought. 

“They  took  every  cow  that  I had,  curse  me 
if  they  didn’t!  One  day  a party  of  twenty 
came,  with  a lieutenant  at  their  head.  I saw 
them  at  my  barn,  and  went  out  to  meet  them. 
Said  they,  * Have  you  any  claims  on  these  cat- 
tle ?’  Says  I,  ‘ By  — , they  are  mine.’  Says 
they,  ‘ We  are  going  to  take  them  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  help  carry  on  the  war.  What  are 
your  opinions  of  the  war  ?’  Says  1, 4 It’s  a dam 
wicked  war,  and  you  are  a dam  set  of  fools  for 
trying  it.’  Says  the  Lieutenant,  ‘ You  say  an- 
other word,  and  we’ll  hang  you  to  the  next 

tree.’  4 By ■,  you  may  hang  me,’  says  I ; 

4 bat  as  long  as  I live  you  can’t  shut  my  mouth.  ’ 
I tell  you  I cursed  them  as  long  as  they  staid. 
If  you  doubt  what  sort  of  a man  I am  ask  any 
body  in  Pickens  District.  Every  body  knows 
me.  Every  body  knows  what  Looper  is. 

44  Ah,  those  dam  scoundrels  have  robbed  me 
cruelly  I Every  one  of  my  cattle,  and  every 
horse  except  an  old  broken-down  critter ! But 
it  can’t  be  helped  now.  My  son  never  went 
into  your  army,  but  he  has  done  service  for  your 
side ; he  has  helped  your  runaways  through  the 
lines.  There  was  Adjutant  Johnson;  write  to 
him  if  you  don’t  believe  it.  Write  to  Captain 
Bray ; he  knows  us. 

44  And  now  they’ve  got  my  son,  just  for  kill- 
ing a dam  rebel  named  Miller,  who  was  passing 
himself  off  for  the  bushwhacker  Largent,  and 
insulting  our  women  and  children — just  for 


shooting  that  dam  scoundrel  they’ve  got  him 
shut  np  in  the  penitentiary,  curse  me  if  they 
haven’t ! Why,  Sir,  that  Miller  had  been  threat- 
ening to  plunder  me  and  kill  me  for  harboring 
your  men.  He  knew  about  my  ways ; every 
body  knows  Looper.  My  door  bad  been  bro- 
ken in  by  the  bushwhackers  two  nights  before. 
I suppose  I came  near  being  shot.  That  was  a 
way  they  had : make  a noise  at  your  door,  per- 
haps call  you  to  it;  then  if  you  opened  it,  fire  2 
Off  rides  the  bushwhacker  in  the  dark,  and  no- 
body ever  knows  who  he  is.  More  than  a doz- 
en men  in  our  district  had  been  killed  that  way. 

44  I’ve  got  up  a petition  for  my  son’s  release. 
He  ought  not  to  be  shut  up  there  with  thieves 
and  rascals.  He’s  as  amiable  and  good  and 
gentletnanly  a boy  of  his  age  as  there  is,  I don’t 
care  where.  I’ll  show  you  the  paper.” 

The  document  had  a long  list  of  signers, 
many  of  them,  to  my  surprise,  leading  seces- 
sionists.  But  Looper  was  a man  of  property,  in- 
fluence, energy,  and  courage ; and  when  South- 
ern public  feeling  does  not  forcibly  rid  itself  of 
such  an  antagonist  it  will  treat  him  fairly.  If 
it  does  not  blow  his  brains  out,  it  will  subscribe 
his  petitions.  It  has  a certain  martial  respect 
for  a courageous  opponent. 

The  case  of  young  Looper,  a lad  of  only 
eighteen,  by-the-way,  was  as  follows : A North 
Carolinian  named  Miller,  said  to  be  one  of  the 
desperadoes  who  were  set  loose  by  the  surren- 
der of  the  Confederate  armies,  came  to  the 
house  of  one  of  the  Durhams  of  Pickens  Dis- 
trict, and  was  entertained  there.  On  his  de- 
parture the  son  of  the  family  sought  out  young 
Looper  and  an  uncle  of  his  own,  named  An- 
drew Durham,  informed  them  that  Miller  was 
Largent,  and  induced  them  to  join  in  on  at- 
tempt to  arrest  him.  When  they  found  the 
North  Carolinian  he  had  fallen  from  his  horse 
intoxicated,  and  was  lying  in  the  road.  It  was 
dusk ; none  of  them  knew  Largent  well ; the 
drunken  man  raise4  himself  on  his  elbow ; the 
younger  Durham  whispered,  44  Take  care!r 
Looper,  aware  of  Largent’s  quickness  with  the 
pistol,  fired,  as  he  supposed,  in  self-defense,  and 
with  fatal  effect. 

Will  it  be  credited  that  Largent  visited  Pick- 
ens jail  to  look  at  the  two  men  who  had  Bought 
to  kill  him,  and  that  the  jailer  was  so  polite  as 
to  show  him  about  the  establishment  without 
broaching  the  idea  of  arresting  him?  Young 
Durham  stared  in  alarm  through  his  grated 
door  at  the  renowned  desperado,  and  pacifical- 
ly, meekly,  humbly  asked  him  for  a chew  of  to- 
bacco, as  a vanquished  Indian  might  request 
the  pipe  of  peace. 

44 No,”  replied  Largent;  44 1 don’t  mean  to 

be  stingy  of  my  tobacco,  but  d d if  I give 

chaws  to  men  who  try  to  bushwhack  me!” 

Such  is  the  sublime  indignation  of  injured 
innocence — in  Pickens  District  1 

On  the  trial  it  appeared  that  young  Durham 
knew  Miller,  and  could  not  have  mistaken  him 
for  Largent ; also  that  he  had  seen  a roll  of  cur- 
rency in  Miller’s  possession,  and  had  subse- 
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quendy  transferred  it  to  his  own  pockets,  whence 
it  was  inferred  that  he  had  instigated  the  as- 
sassination for  the  sake  of  robbery.  He  was 
found  guilty  of  murder,  and  condemned  to 
death ; young  Looper  was  found  guilty  of  man- 
slaughter, and  condemned  to  seven  years  in  the 
penitentiary;  Andrew  Durham  was  acquitted. 
After  a few  months  Governor  Orr  pardoned 
Looper,  and  commuted  the  punishment  of  Dur- 
ham to  imprisonment  for  life. 

X UNIONIST  WIDOW. 

She  wos  a woman  I suppose  of  thirty-eight, 
but  looking  forty-five.  Her  form  was  middle- 
sized,  square,  and  thin ; her  sallow  face  square, 
with  strong  jaws  and  large  dark  gray  eyes ; her 
expression  uncultured,  and — but  for  a certain 
earnestness — commonplace.  When  she  came 
to  Greenville,  riding  sometimes  in  an  ox-cart  and 
sometimes  in  an  open  farm- wagon,  she  always 
wore  her  best  dress  of  blue  checked  homespun, 
narrow  in  the  skirt — no  crinoline,  no  gewgaws. 
At  home  her  attire  was  probably  of  tow-cloth, 
or  coarse,  unbleached  cotton.  Her  invariable 
head-dress  was  the  old-fashioned  coal-scuttle 
bonnet,  made  of  strips  of  pasteboard  covered 
with  calico,  and  having  a cape  to  shield  the 
neck  and  shoulders. 

She  had  visited  all  my  predecessors;  she 
came  repeatedly  to  see  me ; she  called  on  the 
magistrates,  the  Solicitor,  the  United  States 
Commissioner,  the  Collector  of  the  Internal 
Revenue ; always  with  the  same  grim  purpose — 
vengeance  on  the  murderers  of  her  husband. 
She  6taid  whole  days  in  the  village,  going  about 
from  office  to  office,  detailing  her  wrongs  and 
asking  counsel. 

“My  husband  was  drawn  for  the  war,”  she 
narrated  to  me.  “ He  was  a good  Union  man, 
and  wouldn’t  go  to  fight  agin  the  Government. 
Besides,  what  was  to  come  of  his  family  if  he 
went  off  to  the  army  ? So  they  sent  a detail 
after  him.  I know  several  of  the  men  in  the 
detail ; I can  give  their  names  when  they  are 
wanted ; but  one  of  them  I’ll  tell  you  now,  be- 
cause you  know  him.  It  was  James  Parsons, 
of  our  settlement ; he  was  one  of  the  first  and 
fastest  to  kill  my  poor  man ; and  since  the  war 
they’ve  made  him  a Square  I 

“ Well,  they  come  down  upon  us  before  we 
knew  it.  My  old  man  was  out  in  the  yard ; he 
run  a little  ways,  but  they  caught  him.  They 
took  him  into  a holler  where  thor  was  a piece 
of  woods,  and  there  they  set  him  up  against  a 
tree,  some  say,  and  shot  him ; others  say  they 
shot  him  as  he  was  running — I don’t  know ; I 
was  in  the  house  and  didn’t  see  it,  but  I heard 
the  firing.  Yes,  I heard  the  firing!  When  I 
run  out  to  see  what  was  the  matter  some  of  'em 
met  me,  and  says  they,  4 Your  old  man  is  dead  ; 
we  shot  him  for  a deserter ; you’ll  find  him  down 
there  a piece !’  Well,  I ran  down  to  the  holler, 
but  when  I got  thar  it  was  over.’’ 

Such  was  the  tragedy.  Was  it  legally  a 
crime  ? Two  or  three  similar  cases  had  been 
already  presented  to  me,  and  I had  in  vain  at- 


tempted to  bring  them  before  the  local  courts, 
the  complainants  alleging  that  it  would  be  use- 
less to  appeal  to  a “ reb  jury.”  As  for  military 
action,  General  Sickles  had  by  order  forbidden 
that,  except  where  the  civil  authorities  had  re- 
fused to  prosecute.  So  far  as  I knew  no  case 
like  this  one  had  any  where  been  brought  before 
a military  commission.  Thus  I had  no  prece- 
dents to  guide  me. 

“ If  I could  git  it  before  the  United  StAtes 
Court  I could  git  justice,”  continued  the  wo- 
man, in  her  dreary  monotone. 

As  the  Commissioner  was  next  door,  I took 
her  in  to  him.  He  stated  that  the  affair  was 
not  between  citizens  of  different  States,  and 
that  consequently  he  had  no  manner  of  juris- 
diction over  it. 

“You  must  bring  your  complaint  as  other 
people  bring  theirs,” I then  said.  “Yon  must 
make  your  affidavit  before  a magistrate,  and 
thus  have  it  presented  to  the  grand  jury.  If 
the  magistrate,  or  the  jury,  or  the  court  refuses 
to  act,  then  you  can  appeal  to  the  military  au- 
thority.’5 

44  But  our  Square  is  one  of  the  very  men  who 
killed  my  husband,”  she  replied,  raising  her 
voice  in  natural  indignation  at  such  a state  of 
things. 

44  Then  go  to  the  next  Squire.  Try  it.  It 
is  the  only  way.  Let  me  know  what  the  re- 
sult is.” 

Over  and  over  she  returned  to  me ; she  ab- 
solutely haunted  the  district  in  search  of  jus- 
tice; yet  she  could  not  be  induced  to  make 
her  complaint  legally.  44  What  was  the  use  of 
going  before  reb  Square  and  a reb  jury  ?” 

Once  she  informed  me  that  several  of  those 
concerned  in  the  tragedy  had  proposed  to  pay 
her  a moneyed  compensation,  in  case  she  would 
agree  not  to  bring  suit  against  them. 

44  By  all  means  accept  the  offer,”  I coun- 
seled. “Even  if  you  could  get  your  suit  be- 
fore an  unprejudiced  court,  it  is  not  certain 
that  these  men  would  be  found  guilty  of  mur- 
der.” 

44  What ! didn’t  they  kill  my  old  man  ?” 

44  Yes ; but  they  killed  him  as  soldiers ; they 
were  acting  under  the  orders  of  superiors ; it 
will  be  hard  to  fix  the  responsibility  on  any 
individual.  Moreover,  if  they  can  be  tried  for 
shooting  him,  other  Confederates  can  be  tried 
for  shooting  other  loyal  citizens.  All  the  deaths 
of  all  the  Union  soldiers  during  the  war  might 
be  brought  into  court.  You  are  poor;  yon 
need  money  to  enable  you  to  live ; if  you  can 
get  it,  give  up  the  vengeance  which  you  proba- 
bly can  not  get.” 

Her  reply  was  worthy  of  the  hot  blood  and 
pugnacious  education  of  the  Southron,  whether 
chivalrous  or  semi-chivalrous. 

44  Stranger,”  she  said;  44 1 would  rather  see 
the  men  hung  that  shot  my  old  man  than  have 
lots  to  eat  and  wear.  I want  justice  more  than 
money.” 

I asked  Parsons  the  magistrate  for  his  ver- 
sion of  this  bloody  story.  He  was,  as  I have 
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described  him  in  another  article,  a plain  and 
poor  farmer,  dressed  in  homespun,  mild  in  ex- 
pression, quiet  in  manner,  with  a slow,  soft  ut- 
terance, and  evidently  in  feeble  health.  He 
showed  me  his  right  arm,  withered  to  the  shoul- 
der by  rheumatism. 

44 1 was  drawn  for  the  army,  and  sent  to  Vir- 
ginia,” he  told  me.  “Then  the  surgeons  re- 
jected me  as  unfit  for  field-duty  on  account  of 
tlus  arm.  After  that  I was  put  into  the  home 
guards.  Almost  every  body  was  put  into  the 
home  guards  who  couldn't  do  full  service ; it 
waa  made  up  of  old  fellows,  boys,  sick  men, 
and  wounded.  Their  duty  was  to  keep  order 
around  home,  collect  stuff  for  the  army,  and 
hunt  deserters.  It  was  a detail  of  the  home 
guard  that  went  after  this  man.  He  had  been 
summoned,  and  he  had  failed  to  join  his  com- 
pany, and  so  they  posted  him  as  a deserter.  I 
didn’t  make  the  law,  and  I couldn’t  help  exe- 
cuting it.  I was  as  much  under  orders  as  if 
I had  been  in  the  regular  army.  If  I didn’t 
shoot  I might  be  shot  myself.  It  would  be 
hard  to  say  who  killed  him.  Several  men 
fired  as  he  was  running,  and  he  fell.  I didn’t 
want  to  hurt  him ; I had  nothing  against  him. 
It  was  the  war  that  did  it.” 

Tes,  it  was  the  war  that  did  it ; and  that  im- 
palpable monster  will  probably  be  the  only  one 
who  will  ever  answer  for  it ; there  is  no  likeli- 
hood that  the  case  will  come  before  a conrt  of 
justice.  It  is  better  so ; let  us  bury  the  bloody 
past  as  deep  as  we  can ; the  present  has  better 
and  more  pressing  work  on  hand  than  venge- 
ance. 

THE  UNIONISTS  AS  A PARTY. 

44  Why  don’t  you  extend  your  operations  into 
other  districts  ?”  I sometimes  asked  of  the  loyal- 
ists of  Greenville. 

“Yes,  and  run  a mighty  smart  chance  of 
being  bushwhacked,”  was  the  usual  answer. 

Even  the  pugnacious  mountaineers  of  the 
Alleghany  ranges  had  not  thrown  off  the  ter- 
rorism of  the  Confederacy  and  the  domination 
of  the  “chivalry.”  Notwithstanding  its  mili- 
tary and  financial  overthrow,  the  old  planter 
class,  with  its  superior  education,  its  experience 
in  politics,  and  its  habit  of  authority,  is  still  the 
most  potent  moral  force  of  the  South.  It  is  the 
high  crime  and  misdemeanor  of  President  John- 
son that  he  has  so  managed  matters  as  to  re- 
consolidate this  lately  shattered  class  into  a 
party,  the  same  old  party  that  it  was  before  the 
war,  a purely  sectional  party,  a Southern  party. 
Justice,  however,  compels  me  to  add  that  this 
unfortunate  result  is  partly  due  to  the  suspicions, 
fears,  and  prejudices  of  the  Southern  Unionists. 

“ I want  to  join  the  League,”  said  more  than 
(me  intelligent  citizen  of  Greenville  to  me,  or  to 
others  whom  I knew.  * ‘ But  the  Leaguers  won’t 
have  me;  they  blackballed  my  application. 
Some  of  them  tell  me  that  I have  too  much 
land  to  get  in.  Yon  know  they  are  still  in 
hopes1  of  confiscation.” 

When  I spoke  to  the  Leagners  about  such  an 


applicant,  their  reply  was  usually  to  this  effect : 
“We  can’t  trust  him.  He  has  been  too  good  a 
reb ; he  served  in  the  Confederate  army.  He’s 
no  true  man,  all  he  wants  is  to  save  his  land  or 
get  office ; if  he  should  get  in,  he  would  betray 
us.” 

“ But  your  party  won’t  fill  an  omnibus  if  you 
go  on  in  this  style,”  I expostulated.  “Of 
course,  some  people  are  guided  by  their  own 
interests;  but  they  may  be  valuable  members 
of  society  notwithstanding.  Here  yon  go,  re- 
jecting men  of  education,  political  experience, 
social  influence ; you  won’t  have  a convert  un- 
less he  is  poor,  ignorant,  stupid,  and  of  no 
value ; you  are  making  a party  without  money 
and  without  brains.  You  are  turning  luke- 
warm friends  into  open  enemies,  who  in  less 
than  four  years  will  outmanoeuvre  you  and  beat 
yon.  It  looks  as  if  yon  were  afraid  of  clever 
recruits,  lest  they  should  seize  upon  the  offices.” 

The  invariable  stubborn  response  was,  “Well, 
we  don’t  want  no  rebs.” 

The  result  was  that  the  Union  party  of  Green- 
ville District  contained,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  - 
extended,  but  one  planter  of  family  and  cultnre ; 
and  that  its  next  best  man  was  a circuit  preacher 
blessed  with  a common  school  education  and  an 
experience  of  living  on  three  hundred  dollars  a 
year.  Having  heard  him  speak,  I believe  him 
to  be  a good  preacher;  but  he  is  no  fit  oppo- 
nent for  Wade  Hampton  or  Governor  Perry. 
As  a Republican  and  a lover  of  the  Union  I 
am  filled  with  wrath  when  I think  of  the  men 
who  might  have  been  and  should  have  been  in 
his  place. 

Solomon  Jones,  the  sheik  of  the  mountains, 
a man  of  unusual  “horse  sense”  and  moral 
vigor,  the  projector  and  builder,  of  one  of  the 
best  roads  over  the  Blue  Ridge  spurs,  writes 
with  so  much  difficulty  that  when  he  was  presi- 
dent of  a board  for  enrolling  electors  his  signa- 
tures were  all  made  for  him  by  the  secretary. 
In  other  words,  he  did  not  set  pen  to  a single 
one  of  the  hundreds  of  official  papere  which  ex- 
hibit his  name.  Yet  so  bare  is  the  Union  party 
of  character,  talent,  and  education,  so  success- 
fully has  it  repelled  the  penitent  rebels  of  the 
higher  class  who  at  one  time  would  have  re- 
joiced to  join  it — in  short,  so  deficient  is  it  in  the 
proper  material  wherewith  to  fill  responsible 
offices,  that  Solomon  Jones  was  at  one  time 
spoken  of  as  candidate  foV  Governor  I Know- 
ing the  man’s  superior  natural  abilities,  I have 
no  doubt  that,  with  a good  secretary,  he  would 
have  made  a fair  chief  magistrate  ; but  in  this 
century  one  recoils  from  the  idea  of  a Governor 
who  needs  as  much  time  to  sign  his  name  as 
Dexter  needed  to  trot  a mile. 

Of  carpet-baggers,  that  is  Northern  adven- 
turers hunting  office,  we  had  none  in  Greenville. 
They  flourished  in  the  low-country,  where  the 
native  Unionists  were  few  and  the  negroes  were 
many  and  ignorant.  Judging  from  what  I 
heard  of  them  and  read  of  their  effusions,  I am 
forced  to  agree  with  rebels  and  Copperheads 
that  they  are  a poor  lot  and  a bad  lot.  It  is  a 
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pity  that  revolutions,  even  the  noblest  of  revo- 
lutions in  cause  and  effect,  will  ding  so  much 
scum  to  the  surface.  However,  the  carpet- 
baggers are  not  “ Southrons,”  and  this  article 
has  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

I have  made  a doleful  exhibit  of  the  Union 
party  in  Dixie.  If  any  one  thinks  it  exagger- 
ated let  him  write  to  the  military  commandants 
of  the  Southern  districts,  and  ask  them  how  easy 
it  was  to  find  men  for  inspectors  of  elections  who 
could  both  take  the  oath  of  loyalty  and  produce 
a decently  spelled  letter.  From  Virginia  to 
Texas  it  is  a party  of  the  most  excellent  prin- 
ciples, except  in  the  matters  of  murdering  our 
mother  English,  and  of  committing  political  sui- 
cide. If  the  Republicans  of  the  North  can  not 
renovate  it,  and  if  it  does  not  draw  over  recruits 
from  the  educated  classes  of  the  South,  how 
long  will  it  continue  to  rule  ? I leave  the  re- 
sponse to  a people  which  believes  in  free  schools 
and  in  the  power  of  education.  Within  the  nar- 
row limits  of  a city,  where  combinations  of 
masses  are  easily  effected,  an  ignorant  populace 
may  permanently  govern  a cultured  class ; but 
I do  not  know  that  this  has  ever  been  done,  and 
I do  not  believe  that  it  can  be  done,  where  such 
an  antagonism  is  spread  over  a broad  range  of 
country. 

SOUTHERN  INDIVIDUALITY. 

Whether  chivalrous  or  semi-chivalrous,  the 
Southerner  has  more  individuality  of  character 
than  the  Northerner,  and  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting, or,  at  all  events,  one  of  the  most 
amusing,  personages  on  this  continent,  if  not 
in  the  world.  He  has  salient  virtues,  vices, 
and  oddities ; he  has  that  rich,  practical  humor 
which  is  totally  unconscious  of  being  humor- 
istic ; he  in  the  gravest  manner  decorates  his 
life  with  ludicrous  and  romantic  adventures ; in 
short,  he  is  a prize  for  the  anecdotist  and  nov- 
elist. Dixie  has  thousands  of  high-toned  gen- 
tlemen who  suppose  themselves  to  be  patterns 
of  solemn  and  staid  propriety,  but  who  would  be 
fit  to  associate  with  the  Caxtons  and  Doctor 
Riccabocca.  In  that  land  of  romance  you  will 
find  Uncle  Toby  and  Squire  Western  and  Sir 
Pitt  Crawley  and  Colonel  Newcome  and  Mr. 
Pickwick  and  Le  Chourineur,  all  moving  in  the 
best  society  and  quite  sure  that  they  are  Ad- 
mirable Crichtons. 

In  what  other  part  of  the  civilized  earth  would 
a leading  statesman  write  a ponderous  political 
work  in  dialogue,  after  the  fashion  of  the  essays 
of  Plato  and  Cicero  ? Such  a gusto  of  classical 
imitation  might  possibly  be  found  in  a Harvard 
Sophomore ; but  at  the  South  we  discover  it  in 
an  ex-United  States  Congressman  and  ex-Vice- 
President  of  the  Confederacy.  Alexander  H. 
Stephens  is  as  redolent  of  Greeks  and  Romans, 
as  verdant  with  lore,  as  Keitt  or  Pryor. 

Where  else  could  you  meet  such,  a curious 

incarnation  of  the  apostolic  character  as 

— , a planter  by  profession  and  habitude,  but 
a preacher  by  mission  ? He  was  a passionate 
religionist;  if  he  met  you  in  the  street  he  but- 


tonholed yon  and  vented  upon  yon  his  dogmas ; 
chance  passers-by  were  beckoned  to  until  he 
had  a circle ; yon  listened  because  you  dared 
not  run  away.  One  Sunday,  exhorting  in  a 
little  cross-roads  church,  and  having  been  an- 
noyed by  two  negroes  stealing  out  of  the  house, 
he  came  to  a solemn  pause  in  his  service,  and 
then  spoke  as  follows : “ Next  Lord's  day  I 
shall  hold  worship  in  this  same  place.  I shall 
bring  my  double-barreled  gun;  I shall  stand 
that  gun,  brethren,  in  the  pulpit,  alongside  of 
me;  and,  if  any  man  gets  up  and  goes  out 
while  I am  preaching,  by  — — ! I’ll  shoot  him.” 

A half-fuddled  planter  called  on  me  one  even- 
ing and  invited  me  out  to  a treat  of  stewed  oys- 
ters. The  restaurant  was  the  hack-room  of  a 
bakery ; we  sat  on  broken  chairs,  among  sticky 
pans,  spilled  flour,  and  loaves  of  dough;  the 
oyster-cans  were  opened  with  an  old  bowie- 
knife.  When  the  stews  were  before  us  my 
friend  observed:  “Come,  don’t  let’s  eat  this 
like  savages.  Major,  can’t  yon  ask  a bless- 
ing?” As  I declined,  he  pulled  bis  broad- 
brimmed  felt  from  his  muddled  cranium  and 
said  grace  himself. 

I knew  a worthy  old  South  Carolinian,  bear- 
ing a name  of  Revolutionary  notoriety,  who 
would  not  invest  his  money  at  high  profits, 
holding  that  “ six  per  cent.,  my  dear  Sir,  is  the 
interest  of  a gentleman.” 

I knew  another  worthy  old  person  who  raised 
a set  of  white  and  a set  of  black  children,  treat- 
ed both  with  generosity  and  affection,  main- 
tained an  excellent  character. in  his  church, 
and  died  in  the  odor  of  public  esteem. 

I knew  a planter  who,  having  said  in  a 
drunken  spree  that  he  would  sell  his  planta- 
tion for  twenty  thousand  dollars,  would  not 
revoke  his  words  when  sober,  although  it  was 
worth  thirty  thousand. 

I knew  of  another  planter  who  beat  bis  beau- 
tiful wife  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  at  his  death 
willed  her  a considerable  property,  on  condition 
that  she  should  never  quit  the  State,  he  know- 
ing that  her  chiefest  desire  was  to  remove  to 
the  North. 

I knew  Southerners  who  taught  their  slaves 
to  read  in  spite  of  severe  prohibitory  laws,  and 
who  labored  for  their  growth  in  morality  and 
piety  as  missionaries  labor  for  the  conversion 
of  the  heathen. 

I knew  of  a Louisiana  lady  who  flogged  a 
negro  woman  with  her  own  hands  until  the 
sufferer's  back  was  a vast  sore  of  bruised  and 
bloody  flesh. 

Audacity,  vehejnence,  recklessness,  passion, 
sentiment,  prejudice,  vanity,  whimwhams,  ab- 
surdities, culture,  ignorance,  courtliness,  bar- 
barism ! The  individual  has  plenty  of  elbow- 
room  at  the  South ; he  kicks  out  of  the  traces 
with  a freedom  unknown  to  our  steady-pulling 
society ; he  is  a bull  in  Mrs.  Grundy’s  china- 
shop.  Strangest  of  all,  he  believes  that  he  is 
like  the  rest  of  the  world,  or,  more  accurate- 
ly, that  the  rest  of  the  world  should  be  like 
him. 
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This  remarkable  personage,  more  striking  in 
character  and  habits  than  the  strange  people 
wkozn  the  Bronte  girls  brought  out  of  the 
depths  of  Yorkshire,  has  hitherto  found  no 
worthy  painter.  Even  Mrs.  Stowe  has  but 
faintly  sketched  two  or  three  Southern  por- 
traits : a Louisianian — the  type  of  languid  gen- 
tility, without  a vice,  without  a shadow;  a 
Virginian — the  type  of  well-bred  jollity  and 
good-nature,  also  without  a shadow ; a field- 
preacher — shrewd,  coarse,  humorous,  and  well 
enough.  Her  Eva  is  no  more  distinctively 
Southern  than  her  Uncle  Tom  is  honestly  Af- 
rican. Her  Mrs.  St.  Clair  I consider  a libel 
on  the  hard-working,  careful,  Southern  house- 
wife and  mistress  of  a plantation. 

The  chivalrous  Southron  has  been  too  posi- 
tively and  authoritatively  a political  power  to 
get  fair  treatment  in  literature.  People  have 
not  described  him ; they  have  felt  driven  to 
declaim  about  him ; they  have  preached  for 
him  or  preached  against  him.  Northern  pens 
have  not  done  justice  to  his  virtues,  nor  South- 
ern pens  to  his  vices. 

The  romances  of  Dixie,  produced  under  a 
mixed  inspiration  of  namby-pamby  ism  and  pro- 
vincial vanity,  strong  in  polysyllables  and  fee- 
ble in  perception  of  character,  deserve  better 
than  any  other  results  of  human  labor  that  I 
am  aware  of  the  native  epithet  of  44  powerful 
weak/*  The  novelist  evidently  has  but  two 
objects  in  view : First,  to  present  the  Southron 
as  the  fiowcr  of  gentility ; second,  to  do  some 
fine  writing  for  his  own  glory.  Two  or  three 
works  by  Kennedy  and  by  the  authoress  of 
44  Marion  Harland*'  are  the  only  exceptions  to 
this  rule.  Not  until  the  Southerners  get  rid 
of  some  of  their  local  vanity,  not  until  they 
cease  talking  of  themselves  only  in  a spirit  of 
self-adulation,  not  until  tney  drop  the  idea  that 
they  are  Romans  and  must  write  in  the  style 
of  Cicero,  will  they  be  able  to  so  paint  their 
life  as  that  the  world  shall  crowd  to  see  the 
picture.  Meantime  let  us  pray  that  a true 
Southern  novelist  may  soon  arise,  for  he  will 
be  able  to  furnish  us  vast  amusement  and  some 
instruction . His  day  is  passing ; in  another  gen- 
eration his  material  will  bo  gone;  the  “ chival- 
rous Southron**  will  be  as  dead  as  the  slavery 
that  created  him. 

How  shall  we  manage  this  eccentric  creat- 
ure? We  have  been  ruled  by  him;  we  have 
fought  him,  beaten  him,  made  him  captive; 
now  what  treatment  shall  we  allot  him  ? My 
opinion  is,  that  it  would  be  good  both  for  him 
and  for  us  if  we  should  perseveringly  attempt 
to  pat  up  with  his  oddities  and  handle  him  as 
a pet.  He  resembles  the  ideal  white  bears  de- 
scribed in  the  “ Pearl  of  Orris  Island;1*  “there 
ain*t  no  kinder  creetur  in  the  whole  world  if 
you*ll  only  get  the  right  side  of  him.**  It  is 
true  that  he  has  wanted  to  eat  os,  which  is  ex- 
asperating ; it  is  true  that  he  still  talks  of  eat- 
ing us  at  some  convenient  season,  which  is  ri- 
diculous ; bat  I believe  that  he  suffered  too 
much  in  our  late  struggle  to  seriously  think  of 


renewing  it;  I hold  that  his  war  snorts  are 
mere  election  buncombe. 

A little  letting  alone,  a little  conciliation,  a 
little  flattery  even,  would  soothe  him  amazing- 
ly ; and  if  united  with  good  government  would 
in  the  end  be  sure  to  reconstruct  him  os  a quiet 
citizen  and  sound  patriot.  The  Republican 
party,  while  firmly  maintaining  the  integrity  of 
the  country  and  the  great  results  of  the  war  in 
the  advancement  of  hnman  freedom,  ought  to 
labor  zealously  for  the  prosperity  of  the  South, 
treat  tenderly  its  wounded  pride,  forget  the  an- 
gry past,  be  patient  with  the  perturbed  present, 
and  so  create  a trneKheart-felt  national  unity. 


ISABELLA  IL,  EX-QUEEN  OF  SPAIN. 

SOON  after  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  in  1813; 

when  the  throne  of  Napoleon  was  crum- 
bling, Ferdinand  VII.,  by  the  treaty  of  Valen- 
9a y,  was  restored  to  the  kingdom  of  Spain.  He 
had  spent  several  years,  with  his  two  yonnger 
brothers,  Carlos  and  Francisco,  in  entire  devo- 
tion to  pleasure,  in  the  luxurious  ch&teau  of 
Valen^ay  and  in  its  spacious  hunting-grounds. 

The  armies  of  England,  aided  by  the  Spanish 
peasantry,  having  driven  Joseph  Bonaparte  and 
the  French  troops  from  the  Peninsula,  Napoleon 
was  forced  to  restore  the  crown  to  Ferdinand. 

The  Spanish  Cortes,  assembled  at  Cadiz, 
composed  almost  exclusively  of  delegates  from 
the  cities,  had  formed  a Constitution  highly 
democratic  in  its  character.  This  Cortes,  re- 
assembled at  Madrid,  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty 
into  which  Ferdinand  had  entered  with  Napo- 
leon. They  consequently  did  not  advance  to 
meet  their  returning  sovereign,  and  manifested 
their  displeasure  by  very  decisive  words  and 
deeds.  They  loudly  demanded  that  the  king 
should  accept  the  Constitution;  forbidding  him, 
until  he  should  do  so,  to  adopt  the  title  or  ex- 
ercise the  functions  of  King  of  Spain. 

Ferdinand,  wedded  to  the  doctrine  of  abso- 
lute power,  under  these  circumstances  hesitated 
to  trust  himself  with  the  Cortes ; and  after  hav- 
ing, by  slow  journeys,  reached  the  provincial 
town  of  Valencia,  remained  there  for  a whole 
month,  fearing  to  proceed  to  Madrid.  The 
Cortes,  it  is  said,  represented  but  about  five 
hundred  thousand  persons,  who,  residing  in  the 
large  cities,  had  adopted  democratic  principles. 

The  peasantry,  numbering  twelve  millions,  who 
were  dispersed  in  the  villages,  were  very  unin- 
telligent. Being  almost  entirely  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  priests,  they  were  bitterly  opposed 
to  the  Constitution.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
the  proof  is  unequivocal  that  they  rallied  around 
the  king,  received  him  with  great  enthusiasm, 
and  clamored  loudly  for  the  re-establishment  of 
the  old  regime  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  despot- 
ism. From  the  moment  he  entered  the  frontiers 
of  Catalonia  he  was  greeted  with  cries,  in  every 
town  or  village  through  which  he  passed,  of 
“ Down  with  the  Cortes !”  “ Long  live  our  ab- 
solute king !”  Petitions  were  crowded  upon 
him  to  reverse  all  the  liberal  decrees  which  had 
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been  enacted  daring  his  absence,  and  to  reign 
in  the  spirit  of  his  ancestors.  It  will  be  so  dif- 
ficult for  an  American  reader  to  credit  this  that 
we  give  the  statement  of  Alison,  corroborated 
by  abundant  Spanish  and  French  testimony : 

44  The  king  was  literally  besieged  with  peti- 
tions, addresses,  and  memorials,  in  which  he 
was  supplicated,  in  the  most  earnest  terms,  to 
annul  all  that  had  been  done  during  his  captiv- 
ity, and  to  reign  as  his  ancestors  had  done  be- 
fore him.  The  Constitution  was  represented, 
and  with  truth,  as  the  work  of  a mere  revolu- 
tionary junta  in  Cadiz,  in  a great  measure  self- 
elected,  and  never  convoked  either  from  the 
whole  country,  or  according  to  the  ancient  Con- 
stitution of  the  kingdom.  There  was  not  a 
municipality  which  did  not  hold  this  language 
as  he  passed  through  their  walls ; not  a village 
which  did  not  present  to  him  a petition,  signed 
by  the  most  respectable  inhabitants,  to. the  same 
effect. 

“The  generals,  the  army,  the  garrisons  be- 
sieged him  with  addresses  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion. The  minority  of  the  Cortes,  consisting 
of  sixty-nine  members,  presented  a supplication 
beseeching  the  king  to  annul  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings of  their  body,  and  to  reign  as  his  fa- 
thers had  done.  From  one  end  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  other  but  one  voice  was  heard — that  of 
reprobation  of  the  Cortes  and  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  prayers  to  the  king  to  resume  the  un- 
fettered functions  of  royalty.” 

These  voices  were  in  entire  hfuroony  with 
the  secret  inclinations  of  the  king.  According- 
ly, on  the  4th  of  May,  1814,  he  issued  from  Va- 
lencia a decree  annulling  every  act  of  the  Cortes, 
and  restoring  the  government  of  absolute  pow- 
er to  Spain.  This  decree  was  received  with 
boundless  enthusiasm.  The  advance  from  Va- 
lencia to  Madrid  was  a continued  triumph.  The 
Cortes  passed  violent  resolutions,  and  made  a 
show  of  resistance.  They  sent  out  troops  to 
oppose  t he  approach  of  t he  king.  These  troops, 
instead  of  opposing  Ferdinand,  opened  their 
ranks  to  receive  him  with  shouts  of  44  Long  live 
our  absolute  king  I”  It  is  a saddening  thought 
that  a whole  nation  may  become  so  debased  as 
to  co-operate  eagerly  in  riveting  the  chains  with 
which  they  are  bound. 

The  Cortes,  abandoned  by  all,  fled  in  dismay 
across  the  country  from  Madrid  to  Cadiz.  On 
the  13th  of  May  the  king  entered  Madrid  in 
triumph.  A cortege  of  over  one  hundred  thou- 
sand persons  crowded  around  him,  filling  the 
air  with  their  acclamations.  The  few  members 
of  the  Cortes  who  remained  behind  w^ere  ar- 
rested and  thrown  into  prison.  Ferdinand  took 
his9seat  upon  the  throne  of  his  Bourbon  ances- 
tors un trammeled  by  any  Constitution,  and 
swaying  the  sceptre  of  absolute  power.  He  was 
a very  weak  man,  thoroughly  depraved  in  heart 
and  corrupt  in  life,  with  scarcely  a redeeming 
quality.  His  mother,  Louisa,  the  wife  of 
Charles  IV.,  who  was  perhaps  as  worthless  a 
creature  as  ever  sat  upon  a throne,  said  of  her 
6on,  44  He  has  a mule's  head  and  a tiger’s 


heart.”  Perhaps  the  mule  and  the  tiger  were 
never  so  slandered  before. 

Ferdinand  immediately  fell  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a coterie  of  priests  and  nobles.  Guided 
by  their  advice,  it  was  his  constant  endeavor  to 
restore  every  thing  to  the  state  of  despotism 
existing  before  the  revolution.  He  re-estab- 
lished the  Inquisition,  and  crushed  every  indica- 
tion of  popular  liberty.  These  measures  great- 
ly alarmed  and  exasperated  the  Liberal  party. 
The  king  met  the  risings  of  discontent  by  a de- 
cree threatening  every  person  who  should  be 
found  either  speaking  or  acting  against  Ferdi- 
nand VII.  with  death  within  three  days  by  sen- 
tence of  court-martial.  Under  this  decree  nine- 
ty persons  were  arrested  in  the  city  of  Madrid 
alone  in  one  night.  Every  prison  soon  became 
crowded,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  convert 
the  vast  monastery  of  San  Francisco  into  a 
prison  to  find  room  for  the  multitude  who  were 
arrested. 

On  the  15th  of  September  a decree  was  is- 
sued restoring  the  old  feudal  and  seigniorial 
privileges  which  had  been  abolished.  Every 
thing  like  free  discussion  was  extinguished. 
This  led  to  the  establishment  of  secret  societies, 
and  especially  the  order  o?  Freemasons.  The 
Inquisition  issued  a proclamation  denouncing 
these  societies.  And  now  came  judicial  mur- 
ders, insurrections,  guerrilla  warfare,  and  fright- 
ful reprisals.  A large  number  of  Liberals  were 
arrested.  After  repeated  trials  the  judges  de- 
clared that  there  was  no  evidence  against  the 
accused  sufficient  to  justify  their  being  con- 
demned as  traitors,  or  as  persons  exciting  tu- 
mult or  disturbances.  The  king,  exasperated, 
ordered  the  proceedings  to  be  brought  to  him, 
and  by  the  exercise  of  his  own  despotic  power 
pronounced  upon  thirty-two  of  them  sentences 
of  the  most  cruel  kind.  One  was  sentenced  to 
ten  years’  service  as  a common  soldier.  An- 
other, Sefior  Arguelles,  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
members  of  the  Cortes,  was  doomed  to  eight 
years'  service  as  a common  soldier,  in  chains. 

The  treasury  was  empty ; the  country  impov- 
erished by  many  years  of  civil  war;  robber 
bands  were  wandering  every  where ; all  indus- 
try was  stagnant.  The  WTetched  realm  was  in 
a state  of  barbarism.  The  clergy,  though  they 
had  boundless  influence  over  their  flocks,  had 
no  armed  force  with  which  to  resist  the  uni- 
versal brigandage  which  swept  the  country. 
Terror  rendered  the  king  merciless.  The  dis- 
covery of  a conspiracy  in  Madrid  caused  the 
arrest,  in  every  city  and  almost  every  town  in 
the  kingdom,  of  all  persons  found  meeting  after 
ten  o’clock  at  night.  Many  of  these,  most  of 
them  members  of  the  late  Cortes,  w'ere  impris- 
oned at  Ceuta,  loaded  with  irons.  At  dead  of 
night  they  were  put  on  board  of  a zebecque  to 
be  conveyed  to  distant  exile,  no  one  knew 
where.  To  rivet  the  chains  of  religious  intol- 
erance the  order  of  Jesuits  was  re-established, 
and  they  were  intrusted  with  the  entire  educa- 
tion of  the  young,  both  male  and  female. 

Ferdinand,  in  previous  years,  when  heir-ap- 
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parent  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  had  married,  for 
his  first  wife,  his  cousin  Maria,  a princess  of 
Naples.  She  seems  to  have  been  a very  lovely 
woman,  gentle  and  affectionate.  But  her  un- 
faithful, brutal  husband  led  her  a life  of  miseiy. 
After  five  years  of  suffering,  during  which,  it  is 
said,  she  often  experienced  the  most  coarse  and 
vulgar  abuse,  she  died,  as  was  currently  report- 
ed, of  poison  administered  by  her  husband’s  j 
hands.  Ferdinand  then  applied  to  Napoleon 
for  a wife  from  some  member  of  the  Bonaparte 
family.  He  was  then  striving  to  usurp  the 
crown,  and  hoped  thus  to  obtain  the  support  of 
Napoleon.  But  as  Charles  IV.,  the  nominal 
father  of  Ferdinand,  wrote  to  Napoleon  that  his 
son  had  attempted  the  life  of  both  his  father 
and  his  mother,  Napoleon  decided  that  he  could 
hardly  recommend  any  of  his  nieces  to  marry 
the  young  man.  Ferdinand,  after  haring  been 
eight  years  a widower,  married  his  niece,  Maria, 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Portugal.  At  the 
same  time  his  next  younger  brother,  Don  Car- 
los, married  the  elder  sister  of  Isabel,  who 
was  heir-presumptive  to  the  crown  of  Portu- 
gal- Ferdinand  hated  his  brother  Carlos,  and 
was  very  anxious  \o  secure  an  heir  which 
would  prevent  his  brother’s  accession  to  the 
throne. 

In  one  year  after  her  marriage  Maria  died 
Childless,  and  Ferdinand  hastily,  a few  months 
after  her  death,  took  another  bride,  marrying 
by  proxy,  Maria  Josephine  Amelia,  niece  of 
the  Elector  of  Saxony.  In  the  mean  time 
there  were  insurrections  and  executions  innu- 
merable. For  ten  years  Maria  Josephine  en- 
dured her  husband,  and  then  she  sank  childless 
into  the  grave.  Ferdinand  was  now  forty-five 
years  of  age,  a worn-out  debauchee.  He  was 
annoyed  extremely  by  the  thought  that  should 
he  die  without  leaving  an  heir  the  sceptre  would 
pass  into  the  bands  of  his  hated  brother  Carlos. 
He  therefore  immediately  sought  another  bride, 
Christina,  a daughter  of  the  King  of  Naples. 
She  was  a frivolous  girl,  apparently  without  con- 
science, but  twenty  years  of  age.  Ca^os  and 
his  party  violently  opposed  this  union. 

It  is  said  that  it  was  suggested  to  Christina  by 
the  Ministers  of  Ferdinand  that  a law  higher 
than  the  claims  of  ordinary  morality  required 
that  she  should  produce  an  heir  to  the  throne. 
It  is  revolting  to  allude  to  these  scenes  of  corrup- 
tion. There  was  a private  in  the  king’s  guard 
at  Madrid  by  the  name  of  Mnnoz.  He  was  a 
very  handsome  young  soldier,  the  son  of  a to- 
bacconist. The  queen  adopted  Munoz  as  her 
favorite,  lavished  upon  him  wealth  and  titles 
of  honor.  The  king’s  friends  exulted  greatly, 
and  Carlos  and  his  party  were  correspondingly 
dismayed,  when  it  was  announced  that  Christina 
was  about  to  become  a mother.  Should  she 
give  birth  to  a son,  and  should  Ferdinand  die, 
Christina  would  be  invested  with  the  regency 
until  her  son  attained  his  majority.  But  should 
a daughter  be  bom  the  crown  would  legally  de- 
scend to  Carlos ; for  there  was  a law,  instituted 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before,  which 


strictly  excluded  females  from  the  crown.  There 
was  thus  still  a chance  for  Carlos.  ' 

While  all  Spain  was  anxiously  awaiting  the 
issue  the  Carlists  were  exasperated  and  dis- 
mayed by  the  promulgation  of  a royal  decree 
transmitting  the  throne  to  females  as  well  as 
males.  It  is  said  that  Christina  and  her  old 
father  confessor  devised  this  scheme,  to  which 
! they  easily  won  over  the  imbecile  and  dying 
old  king.  Carlos  and  his  friends  were  roused 
to  the  utmost  intensity  of  rage.  They  declared 
that  they  would  deluge  Spain  in  the  blood  of 
civil  war  before  they  would  submit  to  such  an 
usurpation  of  power.  At  length,  on  the  10th 
of  October,  1830,  a daughter  was  bom,  Isabella, 
the  present  ex-Qneen  of  Spain. 

Some  time  before  this  Ferdinand  had  been 
compelled,  by  an  insurrection  in  Madrid,  to 
give  an  assent,  though  hypocritical,  to  the  Con- 
stitution. Carlos  was  in  closest  association 
with  the  monks,  and  was  regarded  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  ultra-religious  fanaticism.  It  does 
not  appear  that  there  was  at  that  time  any  re- 
publican party.  All  were  in  favor  of  a mon- 
archy, though  a few  wished  for  a constitutional 
monarchy,  while  the  many  seemed  to  desire  the 
reign  of  an  absolute  king.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  Liberal  party,  who  were  to  choose 
between  Ferdinand  and  Oarlos,  rallied  around 
the  former,  who  had  professed  assent  to  the 
Constitution.  This  Liberal  party,  notwithstand- 
ing the  serious  doubts  as  to  the  legitimacy  of 
the  infant  Isabella,  promptly  recognized  her 
claims  to  the  crown.  The  Liberals,  though 
few  in  number,  consisted  of  energetic  men,  who 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  being  concentrated  in 
the  great  cities.  The  Carlists  were  composed 
of  the  mass  of  the  rural  population. 

Both  parties  began  to  gather  their  strength 
for  civil  war  the  moment  Ferdinand  should  die. 
He  was  very  infirm,  trembling  on  the  borders 
of  the  grave.  He  had  appointed  Christina  re- 
gent, and  through  all  the  provinces  of  Spain 
the  forces  were  marshaling  for  the  great  conflict. 
But  suddenly  it  was  announced  that  Christina 
was  about  again  to  become  a mother.  Should 
a son  be  bom  it  would  divest  the  Carlists  of  all 
claim  whatever  to  the  throne,  unless  they  should 
dispute  the  parentage  of  the  child.  A few 
months  of  intense  excitement  passed  away,  with 
hope  upon  one  side  and  fear  upon  the  other, 
when  the  queen  gave  birth  to  another  daughter, 
Louisa. 

When  Isabella  was  three  years  of  age  Ferdi- 
nand assembled  the  Cortes  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  her  os  their  future  sovereign.  The 
Carlist  members  of  the  Cortes  refused  to  heed 
the  summons.  It  was  the  30th  of  June,  1833. 
The  festival  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  which 
Madrid  had  ever  witnessed.  The  ancient  forms 
and  customs  of  barbaric  splendor  were  scrupu- 
lously revived,  and  a bull-fight  was  arranged  in 
the  great  Plaza  of  the  city,  of  unprecedented 
magnificence.  At  night  a blaze  of  light  from 
every  dwelling  and  every  spire  illumined  the  city 
with  extraordinary  brilliance. 
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The  babe  Isabella  was  the  prominent  object 
in  this  scene  of  enchantment.  As  she  gazed  in 
childish  wonder  upon  the  display,  and  was  al- 
most stunned  with  the  oaths  of  allegiance  which 
rent  the  air  when  6he  was  presented  as  the  Queen 
of  Spain,  little  could  she  imagine  the  woes  which 
in  consequence  were  to  lacerate  her  heart,  and 
the  rivulets  of  blood  of  which  she  was  to  be  the 
occasion. 

Not  long  after  this  the  dying  hour  of  Ferdi- 
nand came.  It  was  one  of  the  saddest  and  tnost 
humiliating  scenes  of  earth.  It  has  been  de- 
scribed by  an  eye-witness.  The  pitiable  old 
man,  arriving  at  the  close  of  a joyless  life  of 
infamy  and  of  oppression,  trembled  in  view  of 
death,  which  he  well  knew  was  to  plunge  his 
country  into  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  and 
was  to  introduce  him  to  the  presence  of  that 
Judge  frox*  whose  verdict  there  could  be  no 
appeal.  Angry  disputants  were  in  the  death- 
chamber,  and  their  clamot  blended  with  the 
groans  of  the  dying. 

The  crown  was  falling  from  the  brow  of  Fer- 
dinand, and  enraged  relatives  were  watching  to 
grasp  it.  From  words  they  proceeded  to  blows, 
knives  gleamed  in  the  chamber  of  death ; they 
seized  each  other  by  the  hair,  and  in  the  fierce 
struggle  reeled  to  and  fro  against  the  couch  and 
almost  upon  the  body  of  the  dying  king. . The 
poor  old  man,  his  eye  already  dimmed  by  the 
film  of  death,  was  bewildered  by  the  clamor, 
and  groaned  in  irrepressible  agony.  The  noise 
of  the  brutal  fight  filled  the  palace,  and  others 
gathered  to  mingle  in  the  fray.  At  length  the 
combatants  were  separated,  and  most  of  them 
withdrew  from  the  apartment.  The  king  seem- 
ingly bad  fallen  asleep.  Some  one  approaches 
the  bed.  Ferdinand  was  dead ! 

His  life  of  sin  and  shame  was  ended.  He 
had  gone  to  the  Judgment.  But  he  had  sown 
the  seeds  of  crime  and  woe,  which  would  deso- 
late the  nation  many  long  years  after  his  body 
should  have  mouldered  to  the  dust.  The  death 
of  Ferdinand  was  immediately  followed  by  civil 
war,  which  burst  forth  with  the  utmost  violence 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom.  By  the  decree 
of  Ferdinand  Isabella  was  proclaimed  queen, 
under  the  regency  of  Christina.  We  have  not 
here  space  to  describe  the  scenes  of  violence  and 
misery  which  ensued.  Year  after  year  billows 
of  flame  and  woe  surged  over  the  land.  Cities 
were  sacked,  villages  burned,  harvests  trampled 
beneath  the  conflict  of  armies,  and  the  cry  of 
the  unprotected  maiden,  of  the  widow  and  the 
orphan,  ascended  unceasingly  to  the  throne  of 
God. 

Sometimes  the  troops  of  Carlos  were  victo- 
rious, and  wreaked  barbaric  vengeance  upon  all 
the  advocates  of  Christina.  Again  the  troops 
of  the  regent  Christina  triumphed,  and  retali- 
ated with  direful  reprisals  upon  their  opponents. 
Thus  for  months  and  years  the  cruel  war  raged, 
and  the  peninsula  was  shrouded  in  woe.  Spain 
seemed  lapsing  into  barbarism.  Education  was 
neglected,  industxy  perished,  and  blood-hound 
ferocity  seemed  to  take  possession  of  all  hearts. 


Foreign  nations  did  not  interfere,  for  they 
were  divided  in  their  sympathies.  England  and 
France  gave  their  moral  support  to  the  regent 
Christina,  as  being  the  representative  of  the 
more  liberal  party  of  the  two,  while  Austria  and 
the  Pope  were  in  sympathy  with  the  ecclesias- 
tical intolerance  which  Don  Carlos  represented* 
Christina,  anxious  to  secure  the  military  sup- 
port of  France,  made  formal  proposals  to  Louis 
Philippe  for  the  double  marriage  of  her  two 
daughters,  Isabella  and  Louisa,  the  first  to  the 
Duke  d’Aumale,  the  third  sou  of  the  King  of 
the  French,  and  the  other  to  the  Duke  of  Mont- 
pensier,  his  fourth  son.  Neither  of  the  yonng 
princesses  were  then  of  marriageable  age.  Bat 
this  proposition  brought  into  prominence  the 
question  of  the  “Spanish  Marriages,1'  which 
soon  agitated  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  and 
which  for  a time  threatened  to  bring  on  a gen- 
eral war. 

Louis  Philippe,  well  aware  that  the  other 
courts,  and  particularly  the  Cabinet  of  Lon- 
don, wonld  not  consent  to  so  intimate  an  alii* 
ance  between  France  and  Spain  as  Christina 
had  proposed,  which  would  virtually  make  the 
two  kingdoms  one,  courteously  declined  the 
hand  of  Isabella  for  the  Duke  d'Aumale,  but 
accepted  the  hand  of  Louisa  for  the  Duke  of 
Moutpensier.  The  English  Cabinet  was  at  this 
time  understood  to  be  intriguing  for  the  mar- 
riage of  Isabella  with  Prince  Coburg,  a cousin 
of  Prince  Albert.  It  ought,  however,  to  be 
stated  that  this  was  denied  by  the  British 
Government.  Sir  Robert  Peel  stated  in  Par- 
liament on  the  I9th  of  January,  1847 : “I  shall 
content  myself  with  making  one  observation : 
that  the  last  Cabinet,  as  long  as  they  were  in 
power,  never  made  any  attempt  to  obtain  for  a 
prince  of  the  honse  of  Saxe-Coburg  the  hand  of 
the  Queen  of  Spain.”  This  denial  was  regard- 
ed by  France  as  a diplomatic  falsehood.  Dur- 
ing the  vicissitudes  of  the  war  Christina  was  at 
one  time  driven  out  of  Spain  and  took  refuge 
in  Paris.  Louis  Philippe  then  embraced  the 
opportunity  to  recommend  to  the  Queen  Regent 
the  marriage  of  Isabella  with  one  of  her  cousins, 
a son  of  Ferdinand’s  younger  brother  Francisco. 

“ The  object  of  this  proposal,”  says  Sir  Archie 
bald  Alison,  4 4 was  to  exclude  the  pretensions 
of  Prince  Coburg,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
avoid  exciting  the  jealousy  of  the  British 
Government  by  openly  courting  the  alliance 
for  a French  prince.” 

Francisco  had  two  sons,  both  of  them  very 
worthless  young  men.  Enrique,  the  elder,  was 
coarse,  brutal,  an  avowed  atheist,  but  endowed 
with  much  energy  of  character.  Francisco  is 
represented  as  imbecile,  besotted,  and  very  re- 
pulsive in  person.  It  is  not  probable  that  Louis 
Philippe  was  acquainted  with  the  character  of 
either  of  the  young  men.  He  wras  regarding 
only  the  political  aspects  of  the  question. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when,  in  the 
autumn  of  1842,  Queen  Victoria  paid  a friend- 
ly visit  to  the  King  of  the  Freneh  at  the  Chateau 
dRu  in  Normandy,  which  visit  Louis  Philippe, 
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a few  months  after,  returned,  being  received  by 
the  queen  with  royal  magnificence  in  the  halls 
of  Windsor.  In  these  interviews  between  the 
two  courts  the  question  of  the  Spanish  Marriages 
was  earnestly  canvassed.  It  was  evident  that 
the  French  monarch  was  anxious  to  secure  as 
close  an  alliance  as  possible  with  Spain.  It  was 
also  clear  that  the  English  Cabinet  would  not 
assent  to  any  arrangement  which  would  place 
die  resources  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  at  the 
disposal  of  the  King  of  France. 

A compromise  was  finally  effected  through 
the  agency  of  Lord  Aberdeen  and  M.  Guizot. 
It  was  agreed  that  Louis  Philippe  should  re- 
nounce all  pretensions  on  the  part  of  any  of  his 
sons  to  the  hand  of  Isabella  ; and  that  the  Duke 
of  Montpensier  should  not  marry  Louisa  until 
after  the  queen,  Isabella,  was  married  and  had 
had  children.  This  was  to  prevent  the  Spanish 
crown  from  passing  to  the  heirs  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe. England  agreed  not  to  advance  or  to 
support  the  claims  of  the  Prince  of  Saxe-Co- 
burg.  And  both  parties  pledged  themselves  to 
urge  that  Isabella  should  choose  her  husband 
from  among  the  descendants  of  Philip  V., 
which,  under  the  then  existing  circumstances, 
meant  one  of  the  two  sons  of  Francisco. 

Snch  an  arrangement  seems  extraordinarily 
loose  fbr  national  diplomacy.  But  the  testi- 
mony of  both  parties  is  decisive  upon  this 
point.  M.  Guizot,  the  Minister  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, writes : 

M As  to  the  marriage  of  the  Queen  of  Spain  In  par- 
ticular the  king  had  acted,  from  the  opening  of  that 
question,  with  frankness  and  disinterestedness.  He 
declared  that  he  wonld  neither  seek  nor  accept  that 
union  for  any  of  the  princes,  his  sons ; and  that  as  to 
Princess  Louisa  he  would  not  seek  her  for  his  son,  the 
Duke  of  Montpenster,  until  the  queen  should  be  mar- 
ried and  should  have  children.  (Que  loreque  la  reine 
trail  mariee  et  aurait  des  et \fan*.)" 

In  accordance  with  these  stipulations  Chris- 
tina endeavored  to  induce  her  daughter  Isabella 
to  accept  one  of  her  cousins,  Enrique  or  Fran- 
cisco. It  appears,  however,  that  Isabella,  who 
had  grown  up  to  be  any  thing  but  a gentle  and 
pliant  maiden,  had  a will  of  her  own.  She  dis- 
liked both  of  her  cousins,  and  strenuously  refused 
to  take  either  of  them  for  her  husband.  Chris- 
tina was  much  annoyed  by  the  stubbornness  of 
Isabella.  She  hoped,  by  promoting  this  mar- 
riage, to  secure  for  herself  and  her  child  the  mor- 
al if  not  the  material  support  of  both  France  and 
England.  Civil  war  was  still  desolating  Spain. 
The  parties  were  too  equally  divided  to  hope  for 
any  speedy  termination  of  the  conflict.  The 
Cortes  urged  Christina  to  press  forward  the 
marriage  of  Isabella.  Louisa  was  betrothed  to 
the  Duke  of  Montpensier.  But,  as  we  have 
stated,  her  marriage  could  not  take  place  until 
very  considerable  time  after  the  marriage  of  Isa- 
bella. The  Cortes  placed  the  child-queen  upon 
the  throne  in  November,  1843.  She  was  then 
thirteen  years  of  age.  Narvaez  was  military 
dictator,  and  in  conjunction  with  Christina  ad- 
ministered whatever  there  was  of  government  in 
a realm  ravaged  by  civil  war. 


Christina  decided  to  attempt  to  secure  the 
support  of  England  by  offering  Isabella,  and 
of  course  with  her  the  crown,  to  the  Prince  of 
Saxe-Coburg.  England  was  pledged  to  Louis 
Philippe  not  to  favor  this  union.  The  French 
annalists  say  — and  there  is  but  little  doubt 
that  they  say  truly — that  Christina  made  this 
proposal  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Henry  Bul- 
wer,  the  British  embassador  then  at  Madrid. 

A very  angry  controversy  arose  between  the 
Courts  of  France  and  England.  The  Cabinet 
of  Sfc  James  denied  that  it  had  exerted  any 
agency  in  the  matter. 

Louis  Philippe,  apprehensive  that  England 
might  succeed  in  securing  Isabella  for  the 
Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg,  urged  Christina  to 
press  forward  immediately  the  marriage  of 
the  yonng  queen  with  the  yonngest  son  of  her 
uncle,  Francisco.  The  young  man  was  then 
called  the  Duke  of  Cadiz.  1 Louis  Philippe 
also  resolved,  without  waiting,  according  to 
his  agreement,  for  the  marriage,  etc.,  of  Isa- 
bella, to  have  the  nuptials  of  the  Duke*  of 
Montpensier  with  Louisa  celebrated  at  the 
same  time  with  those  of  the  young  queen. 

This  plan  was  carried  into  effect.  The  feel- 
ing which  was  aroused  in  England  by  this 
measure  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
remarks  of  Sir  Archibald  Alison : 

44  Thus  Wks  the  entente  eordiale  between  the  govern- 
ments of  France  and  England,  so  essential  to  the 
peace  and  Independence  of  Europe,  broken  up — and 
broken  up  in  such  a way,  and  on  such  a question, 
that  reconciliation  between  the  parties  was  rendered 
impossible.  Not  only  were  national  interests  of  the 
most  important  kind  brought  into  collision,  and  na- 
tional rivalries  of  the  keenest  sort  awakened,  but 
with  these  were  mingled  the  indignation  at  broken 
faith,  the  soreness  at  overreached  diplomacy.  One 
chorus  of  indignation  burst  from  the  whole  English 
press  at  this  alleged  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of 
Louis  Philippe,  and  the  violation  of  the  royal  word, 
pledged  to  Queen  Victoria,  amidst  the  festivities  of 
the  ChAteau  d’Eu  and  Windsor  Castle.” 

We  have  alluded  to  the  repugnance  of  Isa- 
bella to  accept  either  of  her  cousins  for  a hus- 
band. Francisco  was  peculiarly  obnoxious  to 
her.  His  feeble  mind,  squeaking  voice,  and 
repulsive  person  excited  her  contempt.  But 
it  was  decided  that  Francisco  was  the  one  she 
must  have;  probably  because  Christina,  wjth 
her  Ministers,  could  more  easily  mould  him  to 
their  will. 

It  is  said  that  one  night  the  unnatural  mo- 
ther, aided  by  one  of  her  crafty  Ministers,  took 
the  child  of  sixteen  into  an  inner  chamber  of 
the  palace  to  constrain  her  consent.  The  task 
was  a hard  one.  Isabella  was  masculine  and 
nigged  in  her  person,  and  very  inflexible  in 
her  determinations.  Tears,  bribes,  flattery, 
menaces,  were  all  for  a time  tried  in  vain. 

Hour  after  hour  passed  away  as  the  resolute 
maiden  resisted  the  expostulations  and  solici- 
tations of  her  mother  and  the  Minister  until  the 
day  dawned.  Then,  overpowered,  exhausted, 
despairing,  she  yielded,  sullenly  submitting  to 
the  outrage.  Her  mother,  fearing  lest  she 
might  change  her  mind,  made  arrangements 
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to  have  the  marriage  consummated  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  death  of  Isabella  without  issue 
would  transfer  the  crown  to  Louisa.  And  it  is 
even  reported  loudly  that  Francisco  was  known 
to  be  physically  imbecile , and  that  this  consider- 
ation led  the  friends  of  the  French  alliance  to 
urge  the  marriage. 

The  friends  of  Don  Carlos  were  bitterly  op- 
posed to  the  marriage  of  Louisa  with  the  Duke 
of  Montpensier.  The  national  pride  of  the 
Spaniards  revolted  at  the  thought  of  having 
a French  prince  come  so  near  to  the  throne. 
There  was  great  danger  that  the  Duke  of 
Montpensier  would  be  waylaid  and  assassina- 
ted on  his  way  to  Madrid.  It  was,  therefore, 
not  deemed  safe  for  him  to  cross  the  frontier 
unless  accompanied  by  a strong  armed  reti- 
nue. Two  thousand  steel-clad  dragoons  com- 
posed his  escort.  Like  the  rush  of  the  whirl- 
wind they  swept  over  the  hills  and  vales.  Both 
the  princesses  were  married  at  the  same  time  in 
October,  1 846.  After  a hurried  wedding,  and 
a still  more  hurried  marriage-feast,  the  maiden 
Louisa,  fourteen  years  of  age,  was  borne  in  tri- 
umph, as  the  Duchess  of  Montpensier,  to  Paris, 
where  she  was  received  with  the  warmest  con- 
gratulations by  the  family  of  Louis  Philippe. 

A writer  in  Blackwoods  Magazine  alludes  to« 
these  two  marriages  in  terms  which  very  clearly 
reveal  the  excitement  they  at  that  time  created : 

“ With  Louisa  less  trouble  was  requisite.  It  needed 
no  great  persuasive  art  to  induce  a child  of  fourteen  to 
accept  a husband  as  willingly  as  she  would  have  done 
a doll.  Availing  himself  of  the  moment  when  the  leg- 
islative chambers  of  England,  France,  and  Spain  had 
suspended  their  sittings — although,  as  regards  those 
of  the  latter  country,  this  mattered  little,  composed  as 
they  are  of  venal  hirelings— the  French  king  achieved 
his  grand  stroke  of  policy,  the  project  on  which  there 
can  be  little  doubt  his  eyes  had  for  years  been  fixed. 
His  load  of  promises  and  pledges,  whether  contracted 
at  Eu  or  elsewhere,  encumbered  him  little.  They  were 
a fragile  commodity,  a brittle  merchandise,  more  for 
Show  than  use,  easily  hurled  down  and  broken. 

“Striding  over  their  shivered  fragments,  the  Napo- 
leon of  Peace  boro  his  last  unmarried  son  to  the  goal 
long  marked  out  by  the  paternal  ambition.  The  con- 
sequences of  the  successful  race  troubled  him  little. 
What  cared  he  for  offending  a powerful  ally  and  per- 
sonal friend?  The  arch -schemer  made  light  of  the 
ftiry  of  Spain,  of  the  discontent  of  England,  of  the 
opinion  of  Europe.  He  paused  not  to  reflect  how  far 
his  Machiavelian  policy  would  degrade  him  in  the 
eyes  of  many  with  whom  he  had  previously  passed 
for  wise  and  good,  as  well  as  shrewd  and  far-sighted. 
Paramount  to  these  considerations  was  the  gratifica- 
tion of  dynastic  ambition.  For  that  he  broke  his 
plighted  word,  and  sacrificed  the  good  understanding 
between  the  Governments  of  the  two  great  coun- 
tries.” 

The  same  writer,  speaking  of  Francisco,  the 
husband  of  Isabella,  says : 

“We  have  already  Intimated  thAt  os  a Spanish 
Bourbon  he  may  pass  muster.  Tis  saying  very  little. 
A more  pitiful  race  than  these  same  Bourbons  of  Spain 
surely  the  sun  never  shone  upon.  In  vain  does  one 
seek  among  them  a name  worthy  of  respect.  What  a 
list  to  cull  from ! The  feeble  and  imbecile  Charles  IV. ; 
Ferdinand  the  cruel,  treacherous,  tyrannical,  and  prof- 
ligate ; Carlos  the  bigot  and  the  hypocrite ; Francisco 
the  Incapable.  Certainly  Don  Francisco  is  no  favor- 
able specimen  either  morally  or  physically  of  the 
young  Bourbon  blood.  For  the  sake  of  the  country 
whose  queen  is  his  wife,  we  would  gladly  think  well 


of  him ; gladly  recognize  in  him  qualities  worthy  of 
the  descendant  of  a line  of  kings.  It  is  impossible  to 
do  so.  The  evidence  is  too  strong  the  other  way.  He 
accepted  the  hand  reluctantly  placed  in  his,  became  a 
king  by  title,  but  remained,  what  he  ever  must  be  in 
reality,  a zero.” 

Of  course  such  a wedding,  with  such  char- 
acters, could  lead  to  nothing  but  crime  and 
misery.  Isabella,  the  reputed  child  of  igno- 
miny, reared  in  the  midst  of  the  corruptions 
of  the  most  corrupt  court  in  Europe,  has  de- 
veloped the  character  which  would  naturally 
be  created  by  such  influences.  In  figure  she 
was  coarse  and  fat,  with  a gait  which  has  been 
described  as  an  “ungainly  waddle.”  At  the 
court  ball,  just  before  her  marriage,  it  is  said 
that  “ she  astonished  the  spectators  with  some- 
thing like  elephantine  gambol ings.”  She  was 
endowed  with  masculine  strength  of  mind,  and 
a prodigious  memory.  Louisa  was  far  the  more 
beautiful  of  the  two  daughters.  Introduced  at 
so  early  an  age  into  the  family  and  court  of 
Louis  Philippe,  where  the  purest  morals  pre- 
vailed, she  has  developed  into  a very  worthy 
and  attractive  woman. 

Not  a year  elapsed  after  this  ill-assorted 
match  between  Isabella  and  Francisco  ere  all 
Europe  was  filled  with  rumors  of  their  quar- 
rels. A divorce  was  openly  talked  of  on  the 
ground  of  Francisco’s  alleged  physical  incom- 
petency, which,  according  to  the  civil  but  not 
the  canon  law,  rendered  the  marriage  null  from 
the  beginning.  It  is  not  strange  that  Isabella, 
reared  under  such  influences,  should  have  de- 
veloped a character  repulsive  in  the  extreme 
Despising  her  husband,  having  been  forced  to 
marry  him,  she  seems  to  have  paid  no  regard 
to  her  compulsory  nuptial  vows,  and  imitating 
tfle  example  of  her  mother  and  her  grandmo- 
ther, has  rendered  the  court  of  Spain,  accord- 
ing to  general  repute,  the  most  corrupt  in  Eu- 
rope. 

Isabella  has  several  children.  In  1850  she 
gave  birth  to  a son,  who  almost  immediately 
died.  About  a year  after  she  gave  birth  to  a 
daughter,  Maria  Isabella,  who  subsequently 
married  Count  Girgenti,  a Neapolitan  noble. 
She  has  also  now  a son,  Alfonso,  eleven  years 
of  age.  The  insurrection  which  recently  de- 
throned the  queen  and  cast  the  crown  of  Spain 
into  the  dust,  has  caused  numerous  claimants 
to  spring  up  eager  to  grasp  it.  The  probability 
is  that  Spain  is  not  sufficiently, enlightened  even 
to  wish  for  a republic.  We  are  in  danger  of 
being  deceived  as  to  the  voice  of  the  people, 
from  the  fact  that  the  republican  or  democratic 
party,  residing  in  the  cities,  has  greatly  the  con- 
trol of  the  press.  It  is  said,  and  probably  truth- 
fully, that  the  peasantry,  who  arc  generally  un- 
der the  dominion  of  the  priests,  are,  almost  to 
a man,  opposed  to  a republic.  Should  the  lib- 
eral party,  in  the  cities,  without  consulting  the 
voice  of  the  nation,  establish  a republic,  civil 
war  would  probably  be  the  result.  On  the 
other  hand,  should  the  question  bo  fairly  sub- 
mitted to  universal  suffrage,  the  vote  would  # 
probably  be  in  favor  of  a monarchy.  Then 
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comes  the  difficult  question,  upon  whose  brow 
shall  the  crown  be  placed  ? Will  some  one  of 
the  generals  of  the  democratic  party  obtain  it  ? 
Will  the  sceptre  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  one 
of  the  children  of  Isabella  ? Will  a son  of  Don 
Carlos,  who  is  an  eager  claimant,  obtain  the 
prize  ? Or  will  the  Duke  of  Montpensier  take 
his  seat  upon  the  throne  ? The  last  is  spoken 
of  as  a man  of  ability,  of  worth,  of  liberal  tend- 
encies, and  perhaps  is  as  likely  as  any  other 
candidate  to  win  the  crown. 


FATE  AND  DAISIES.  v 

• 

“ TT’S  the  very  poorest  medder  on  the  hull 

X place,”  my  uncle  Levi  had  said,  wiping  his 
hard  hands  on  the  brown  towel,  and  looking 
from  the  kitchen  window  across  the  rye-fields 
to  a meadow  white  with  daisies.  “It  don’t 
turn  nothin’  to  nobody,  fur  it’s  full  of  that 
plaguy  dutch  cuss  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
I’ll  have  it  mowed  before  another  of  them  cuss- 
ed flowers  has  time  to  blow.  Jake,”  he  added, 
taming  to  a young  man  wiping  another  pair  of 
hard  hands  on  another  brown  towel,  “ you  jest 
take  that  medder  in  hand  to-morrow,  and  see 
ef  you  can’t  make  them  cussed  flowers  a little 
scarcer.” 

In  this  meadow,  knee -deep  among  the  dai- 
sies, Jane  Spear  and  I stood  when  the  sun  was 
going  down.  Jane  was  plucking  the  petals 
from  the  corolla  of  one  of  the  “ cussed  flow- 
ers,” telling  my  fortune,  as  she  had  gravely  in- 
timated a minute  before  she  would. 

“Nonsense!”  I had  said  to  her  proposition 
to  tell  me  the  profession  of  my  future  lord  and 
master ; but  as  the  dark-eyed,  gipsy-faced  girl 
bent  gravely  over  the  little  flower,  and  repeated 
in  solemn  tones  the  prescribed  formula,  I was 
conscious  of  watching  her  intently,  as  if  indeed 
there  were  some  connection  between  my  fate 
and  the  flowers  of  the  field. 

“Lawyer,  doctor,  farmer;  lawyer,  doctor, 
fanner;  lawyer,  doctor,  farmer”— -Jane  Spear 
paused  over  the  half-plucked  corolla  and  glanced 
into  my  face. 

I tried  to  put  the  eagerness  out  of  my  eyes, 
and  the  earnestness  away  from  my  mouth,  but 
the  quick-sighted  girl  smiled  and  resumed  the 
formula : 

“Lawyer,,  doctor,  farmer;  lawyer,  doctor, 
farmer;  lawyer,  doctor,  farmer ; lawyer!” 

Jane  Spear’s  voice  dropped  with  the  last  pet- 
al. “ It  is  a lawyer,”  she  said. 

“ Tm  so  glad  it  wasn’t  a farmer,”  I exclaim- 
ed, with  a sigh  of  relief. 

Jane  Spear  s eye9  sought  mine  searchingly. 
What  wonderful  eyes  they  were ! I had  said 
to  myself  a score  of  times  that  if  Jane  Spear’s 
brother  Jake  had  eyes  like  Jane’s  I w'ould  have 
liked  him  better.  You  see,  Jane’s  eyes  told 
tales  and  asked  and  answered  questions  plain- 
er than  any  words.  I read  the  question  in  Jane 
Spear’s  eyes  that  night,  “Then  you  won’t  mar- 
ry brother  Jake  ?” 

% My  answer  was  wordy.  I said  there  was  no 
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use  talking,  which  meant  that  there  was  no  use 
for  any  one  to  talk  who  held  opinions  contrary 
to  mine,  and  was  a certain  indication  that  I 
would  talk  a great  deal.  I said  that  farms 
were  very  nice  in  story-books  and  poets’  imag- 
inations. A farm,  in  fancy,  was  a tract  of  land 
modeled  after  the  garden  of  Eden.  Figurative- 
ly it  flowed  with  milk  and  honey,  and  literally 
it  grew  grain  spontaneously,  and  yielded  straw- 
berries promiscuously. 

A farm,  in  fact,  was  a tract  of  land  prone  to 
thistles  and  ill  weeds.  The  figurative  flowing 
with  milk  necessitated  a literal  and  exceeding- 
ly nasty  cow-yard ; and  the  honey  was  scarce, 
and  apt  to  be  sold  at  the  nearest  market  at  the 
rate  of  thirty  cents  per  pound.  As  for  spon- 
taneous grains  and  promiscuous  strawberries, 
the  poet’s  brain  was  more  fertile  in  their  pro- 
duction than  the  sterile  fields. 

In  fancy,  farm-houses  were  romantic  cottages 
embowered  in  vines,  cool  as  a refrigerator  in 
summer,  and  warm  as  a toast  in  winter. 

In  fact,  farm-houses  were  apt  to  be  ugly-look- 
ing  establishments,  in  sad  need  of  paint  outside, 
and  very  low-ceiled  and  uncomfortable  within. 

The  vines  were  most  likely  growing  on  hop- 
poles  in  the  garden,  and  the  paper  curtains  at 
the  window  let  floods  of  summer  sunshine  in, 
and  the  fire  in  the  chimney-corner  failed  to  keep 
the  winter’s  cold  out. 

Farm-house  kitchens,  according  to  roman- 
cists,  were  enchanting  places,  large  as  all  out- 
doors, with  a floor  white  as  the  drifts,  rows  of 
shining  tins  on  the  wall,  a cat  purring  on  the 
hearth,  and  a table  always  set  fit  for  a king. 

Farm-house  kitchens,  out  of  romance,  were 
liable  to  be  wretchedly  hot  and  cluttered  up, 
and  not  at  all  desirable  as  steady  places  of 
abode.  It  was  a lamentable  fact  that  tins  had 
a propensity  for  getting  dull  and  at  sixes  and 
sevens ; that  floors  large  as  all  outdoors  need- 
ed an  immense  amount  of  scrubbing ; that  cats 
had  a bad  way  of  dabbling  in  victuals  unless 
carefully  watched ; and  the  table  bore  a burden 
of  unwashed  dishes  and  unscoured  cutlery  three 
times  per  day. 

In  fancy,  a farm-house  larder  was  filled  with 
the  fat  of  the  land,  with  pans  upon  pans  of  deli- 
cious cream,  with  pounds  upon  pounds  of  gold- 
en butter,  with  cakes,  and  pies,  and  puddings, 
and  no  end  of  jellies  and  preserves. 

In  fact,  the  fat  of  the  land  had  not  a delight- 
ful odor ; the  pans  upon  pans  of  delicious  cream 
suggested  a back-breaking,  arm-aching  churn- 
ing ; the  pounds  upon  pounds  of  golden  butter 
bore  witness  of  many  days’  toil ; the  cake  was 
probably  limited  to  gingerbread ; the  pies  were 
flavored  with  fennel  seed ; in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  the  puddings  were  all  out,  and  the  jellies  u 
and  preserves  were  only  used  on  company  days. 

In  integration,  the  fanner’s  wife  was  a bux- 
om dame  with  a heart  full  of  goodness  and  a 
face  full  of  smiles,  who  always  had  her  work 
done  up,  and  was  dressed  to  death  in  a ruffled 
white  apron. 

In  reality,  the  farmer’s  wife  was  a rather 
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jaded -looking  woman,  who  grew  red  in  the 
face  from  standing  over  a heated  stove,  and 
large  in  the  hand  from  much  toil.  Her  mood 
was  ruffled  more  than  her  apron,  and  her  words 
were  often  sharp  and  severe. 

The  ideal  farmer  was  a large-hearted,  open- 
handed  man,  with  broad  acres  in  the  highest 
state  of  cultivation,  deep  pockets  full  of  jin- 
gling coin,  and  any  number  of  government  bonds 
stowed  away  in  convenient  hiding-places.  He 
did  his  work  by  machinery,  and  was  the  embod- 
iment of  fun  and  good-nature. 

The  real  farmer  was  always  at  work  at  five 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  abed  soon  after  the 
chickens.  He  was  apt  to  have  a mortgage  on 
his  acres,  a note  due  in  the  bank,  and  ten 
chances  to  one  if  the  jingling  in  his  pockets 
was  not  produced  by  the  collision  of  old  nails. 
Said  farmer  was  liable  to  stinginess,  induced 
by  devising  ways  and  means  to  make  both 
ends  meet,  and  crossness  likewise  from  over- 
work and  lack  of  recreation.  His  hair  was 
generally  rough,  and  he  wore  no  collar. 

“You  mean  Jake,”  exclaimed  Jane  Spear. 
Her  eyes  were  looking  across  the  meadow  to 
the  rye-field,  w'here  walked  the  tall,  sun-burnt 
man  .to  whom  my  uncle  had  spoken  that  noon. 

“ You  are  mistaken.  I have  not  given  your 
brother  a thought,”  1 replied,  quietly. 

Jane  Spear  colored  violently.  “I  wish  I 
could  make  Jake  see  with  my  eyes,”  she  mut- 
tered, in  a vexed  way.  She  stooped  down  and 
plucked  another  daisy,  with  the  remark,  “I 
haven’t  told  you  all  yet.” 

“ Rich  man,  poor  man,  rogue,”  she  repeated, 
solemnly.  One  by  one  the  spotless  fragments 
dropped  to  the  earth,  and  I,  watching  with  the 
old  eager  eyes  and  earnest  mouth  the  single 
bit  of  white  set  in  the  yellow  bed,  shivered,  for 
Jane  Spear  had  named  it — “Rogue.” 

She  looked  up  with  a smile  that  was  full  of 
sarcasm.  “A  farmer  might  have  been  honest,” 
she  said.  “Jake  was  certain  to  be.” 

My  eyes  followed  hers  beyond  the  daisies  to 
the  field  where  the  farmer  lad  stood,  and  then 
away  to  the  little  school-house  under  the  hill 
and  the  old  brown  farm-house.  I shook  my 
head.  I had  known  better  days.  I hated  the 
paper  curtains — signs  Aof  small  capital;  I trod 
the  rag  carpet  with  disgust ; I read  the  limited 
supply  of  books  in  rebellious  moods ; I snubbed 
the  cheap  prints  on  the  wall ; I grew  tired  and 
out  of  sorts  in  the  little  school-house  where  I 
taught,  and  heated  and  impatient  in  the  kitch-  | 
en  where  I drudged,  and  wished  wickedly  some- 
times that  my  father  had  lived  or  Aunt  Larkin 
had  died. 

I turned  to  Jane  Spear  now  with  the  words 
on  my  lips : “ I wish  you  could  tell  me  if  Aunt 
Larkin  will  ever  come.” 

Jane  shook  her  head.  “I  have  nothing  to 
do  with  your  aunt  Larkin,”  she  said.  “ I will 
tell  you  instead  the  material  for  your  wedding- 
gown.” 

Again  she  plucked  the  daisy  petals,  repeat- 
ing “ Silk,  satin,  lawn.  ” She  paused  with  “ sat- 


in” on  her  lips  as  the  lost  petal  fell.  “ It  will 
become  the  occasion,”  she  commented — “a 
lawyer,  a rogue,  and  your  aunt  Larkin.  ” 

For  myself,  I looked  down  on  my  calico  dress 
with  doubt  in  my  eyes.  It  was  a long  way  off 
from  that  cheap  calico  to  satin.  I should  nev- 
er wear  it  but  with  Aunt  Larkin’s  help. 

Across  the  fields  there  came  a sharp,  shrill 
cry — “Ruth  ! Ruth  1 Ruth  Macy !” 

It  was  my  uncle  Levi’s  voice.  “Come,”  I 
said,  “ uncle  wants  me  to  spell  a word  or  write 
his  accounts,  and  there  is  the  yeast  to  mix  and 
clothes  to  fold.” 

I turned  toward  the  tye-field,  but  Jane  Spear 
laid  her  hand  on  my  arm : “ Listen  1”  she  said, 
gravely. 

It  was  her  brother  Jake  singing : 

“Gin  a body  meet  a body 
Coming  through  the  rye. 

Gin  a body  kiss  a body, 

Need  a body  cryf” 

I turned  my  back  on  the  rye-field  and  went 
home  another  way.  It  was  the  best  way  to 
avoid  “a  body,”  and  there  need  be  neither 
kissing  nor  crying,  I said  to  myself. 

“ I shall  try  to  make  Jake  see  with  my  eyes,” 
Jane  Spear  said  as  we  reached  the  door-yard 
gate,  and  she  held  out  her  hand  to  bid  me 
good-night. 

“ I am  sorry,”  I began ; “ but  there’s  no  use 
talking.” 

“ Yes,  you  are  right,”  Jane  interrupted,  quick- 
ly. “There  is  no  use  talking  to  you.  I had 
better  talk  to  Jake.  Good-night !” 

I turned  from  the  retreating  figure  and  went 
toward  the  house. 

“ Jest  like  her  father  for  all  the  world !”  were 
the  words  that  arrested  my  footsteps  on  the 
threshold.  I knew  it  was  I of  whom  my  aunt 
Ann  spoke.  Whenever  she  talked  of  a wo- 
man “ like  her  father  for  all  the  world,”  it  was 
I.  It  was  an  oft-told  tale.  There  was  no 
harm  in  hearing  it  again.  My  aunt  continued  : 
“As  full  of  uppish  notions  and  hifalutin  wavs 
as  if  she  was  a born  lady ! And  that  way  is  like 
her  mother’s  too.  Dear  me  ! She  comes  hon- 
estly enough  by  her  pride.  She  ain’t  got  so 
much  to  be  proud  of  in  her  looks  neither,  for 
you  can’t  make  her  hansom  any  way  you  can 
fix  it.  Jake  Spear  thinks  she’s  oncommon ; but 
laws!  Jake  worships  the  ground  she  walks  on. 
It’s  like  the  girl  to  give  him  the  cold  shoulder, 
though  the  Spears  is  as  good  as  she  is  any  day. 
I used  to  think  mebbe  her  aunt  Larkin  would 
do  somethin  by  her,  bein  her  own  brother’s 
child,  and  they  do  say  she’s  got  a power  of  mon- 
ey; but  then  rich  relations  ain’t  much  to  count 
on.  Howsomever,  there’s  no  teliin.  That  let- 
ter is  from  furrin  parts,  and  there’s  no  knowin 
but  her  aunt  Larkin  is  comin  home  and  will 
do  the  hansom  thing  by  Ruth.  Law's ! how  that 
girl  will  make  the  money  fly  if  her  ship  ever 
comes  in ! I do  really  believe  somethin  is  goin 
to  happen.  I’ve  felt  it  in  my  bones  all  day, 
and  you  know  I seen  a letter  in  the  candle  last 
night  as  plain  as  my  two  eyes  could  see  it. 
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Rath  laughed  at  me ; hut  I wonder  wh&t  shell 
say  when  she  sees  that  dockyment  on  the  man- 
tle-tree-piece with  the  furrin  mark?  I guess 
shell  think  there  is  somethin  in  my  bones  be- 
sides fol-de-rol,  and  she  won’t  say  it’s  all  moon- 
shine for  me  to  see  letters  comin  right  up  out 
of  the  candle.” 

I burst  into  the  room,  forgetting  to  be  pru- 
dent or  careful.  “ Is  there  any — ” I stopped 
suddenly,  for  I would  not  have  my  aunt  know 
how  much  I had  heard. 

“ Gracious,  child !”  exclaimed  my  aunt,  turn- 
ing around  and  surveying  me.  “What’s  got 
into  you  ? You  look  as  if  you  was  jest  ready 
to  fly  right  off  the  reel.  You  orten  to  git  your- 
self all  worked  up  into  sich  a state.  There’s  a 
letter  for  you  on  the  mantle-tree- piece,  and  I 
guess  it’s  come  from  acrost  the  water.  Mebbe 
it’s  from  your  aunt  Larkin,  and  p’r’aps  it’s  got 
good  news  for  you.” 

I had  already  tom  away  the  envelope,  and  was 
making  myself  mistress  of  its  contents.  It  was 
veiy  brief,  and  ran  thus  : 

“My  deab  Nikoe, — I am  making  preparations  to 
sail  for  America,  and  on  my  arrival  I would  like  you 
to  meet  me  in  New  York.  We  may  be  able  to  do  each 
other  mutual  service.  I hear  you  are  a good  school- 
teacher. It  is  well.  Providence  helps  those  who  help 
themselves.  I hear  also  that  you  are  a real  Macy.  It 
is  the  best  thing  you  can  be,  though,  alas ! being  a 
Macy  didn't  seem  to  do  your  poor  dear  unfortunate 
father  mnch  good. 

“ I will  write  you  before  the  steamer  sails,  and  shall 
expect  you  in  New  York  on  my  arrival. 

“ My  lawyer  will  settle  all  claims  your  mother's  rela- 
tives may  have  against  you. 

44  With  kind  regards,  your  aunt, 

“PniBi  Maot  Larkin." 

In  reply  I wrote : 

14  Mv  drab  Aunt,— I hold  your  opinion  that  we  may 
do  each  other  mutual  service,  and  I am  making  prepa- 
rations accordingly  to  meet  yon  iu  New  York.  The 
fact  is,  I am  somewhat  weary  of  school-teaching,  and 
if  I can  help  myself  in  some  other  way  I shall  be  glad 
to  claim  the  help  of  Providence. 

44  Perhaps  you  are  right  in  saying  the  best  thing  I 
can  be  is  a Macy.  I subscribe  to  the  sentiment  with 
the  privilege  of  changing  my  mind  under  other  cir- 
cumstances. I have  a precedent  in  your  own  change 
from  Macy  to  Larkin. 

“ My  mother’s  relatives  have  no  claims  on  you  or 
me,  save  honor  from  you  and  love  from  me.  The  serv- 
ices of  your  lawyer  will  not  be  needed  in  discharging 
these  claims. 

44  With  kind  regards,  your  niece, 

“Ruth  Maot." 

• 

After  that  the  farm-house,  the  little  school- 
house  under  the  hill,  Jake  Spear  and  Jane,  and 
all  the  homely  surroundings  of  my  daily  life 
gave  place  to  new  dreams  and  vague  anticipa- 
tions. The  old  things  dropped  quite  out  of  my 
life  when  I left  them  all  behind  me  in  obedience 
to  the  summons  of  my  aunt  Larkin  to  meet  her 
in  New  York. 

She  was  a tall,  stem-faced  woman  who  rose 
to  meet  me  when  I entered  the  room  where  they 
told  me  I would  find  my  aunt. 

44  Is  it  Ruth  Macy  ?”  she  asked,  doubtfully. 

**  Yes,  Aunt  Larkin,”  I answered. 

“I  was  expecting  you,”  she  replied,  giving 
me  her  hand.  “You  have  hardly  the  face  I 
expected  from  your  note.  It  was  sarcastic,  do  i 


you  know  it  ? You  do  not  look  like  one  given 
to  sarcasm.” 

“I  took  my  cue  from  you,”  I answered, 
quietly. 

My  aunt  smiled  as  she  turned  away  to  dispose 
of  some  papers.  “ Frankness  was  always  a Macy 
virtue,”  she  remarked,  taking  a seat  at  her  writ- 
ing-desk and  beginning  to  assort  papers. 

I watched  her  for  a time,  marking  the  proud 
air  and  haughty  face  that  must  have  been  hand- 
some when  it  was  young.  When  I was  wean* 
of  that  I looked  out  of  the  window  and  dreamed 
of  daisy  -fields  and  the  old  home  I had  left. 
Then  I fell  to  wondering  what  my  aunt  thought 
of  me,  and  what  were  her  intentions  in  regard 
to  me. 

I was  startled  by  her  voice  addressing  me,  and 
looking  up  I found  her  eyes  on  me  in  evident 
measurement  and  calculation.  I judged  she 
was  disappointed  in  me,  for  she  said,  briefly, 
44  Your  note  quite  deceived  me.  I fancied  yon 
tall  and  stately,  but  you  are  neither.  Dress 
will  improve  you  very  much.  * The  dress-maker 
will  take  you  in  hand  to-morrow.” 

“ I shall  be  a bill  of  expense,”  I answered. 
“What  am  I to  do?” 

My  aunt  smiled.  “It  is  like  the  note,”  she 
said ; “ but  that  is  the  Macy  of  it.  Well,”  she 
continued,  “ you  shall  be  my  amanuensis.  I 
like  your  writing.  It  has  elegance  and  charac- 
ter ; it  is  the  penmanship  of  a lady  and  a Macy. 
I shall  keep  you  very  busy  sometimes.  You 
will  earn  all  that  you  receive.  I am  engaged 
in  a troublesome  lawsuit  with  my  half-brother, 
your  uncle  Dick  Wiggins,”  she  added,  in  a con- 
fidential tone.  “ You  never  saw  him,  of  course, 
for  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Macy  side  of 
the  house.  The  lawsuit  is  about  our  mother’s 
property,  and  if  your  father  had  lived  he  would 
have  contested  it  as  I am  doing.  You  will  re- 
ceive your  father’s  portion  if  we  win.  It  is  but 
right  you  should  help  work  for  it.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  we  will  succeed.  Your  uncle  Dick 
i9  a stingy  old  bachelor,  who  deserves  to  lose 
the  suit.  You  know  my  step-6on,  Rob  Larkin, 
is  a lawyer,  and  he  says  there  isn’t  a shadow  of 
a doubt  but  we  will  win  the  case.  You  will  be 
wealthy  if  we  do— you  and  Rob.” 

“ Is  your  step-son  married  ?”  I inquired. 

“No,”  answered  my  aunt.  “It  might  be 
worth  your  while  to  catch  him.” 

“ I prefer  to  be  caught,”  I answered,  proudly. 

My  aunt  looked  keenly  at  me.  “ A real 
Macy,”  she  commented,  musingly.  “ Now  go, 
child,  and  dress  for  dinner.  I will  wait  for  you 
and  Rob.” 

I went  up  stairs  with  those  words  ringing  in 
my  ears — “ You  and  Rob.”  He  was  a lawyer. 
Was  he  a rogue  ? 

I said  so  when  I saw  his  face,  crafty,  artful, 
and  yet  not  without  the  fascination  that  makes 
willing  subjects  of  the  people  over  whom  such 
men  use  their  power.  Before  our  dinner  was 
concluded  I decided  that  my  aunt  was  one  of 
these  subjects.  She  might  think  herself  the 
mistress,  but  Rob  Larkin  ruled  her..  “*Hc 
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shall  never  rule  me,”  I said,  emphatically ; and 
then  I fell  to  dreaming  of  the  daisy  prophecy, 
the  lawyer,  rogue,  and  satin  dress. 

My  aunt  was  correct  in  her  estimate  of 
my  susceptibilities  for  improvement  by  dress. 
Standing  before  my  mirror  two  months  later, 

I smoothed  my  lavender  silk,  lifted  my  lace 
bertha  to  see  it  fall  rich,  heavy,  and  graceful, 
adjusted  the  sprays  of  pink  coral  in  my  hair, 
and  went  down  for  my  aunt’s  judgment. 

She  nodded  her  approval.  “ I said  so,”  was 
her  single  comment.  “Comely Rob  and  the 
carriage  are  waiting.  You  will  have  a sight  of 
the  best  society  to-night  in  Judge  Hart’s  par- 
lors. It  will  be  an  opportunity  for  you  to  judge 
how  you  like  it,  and  how  it  likes  you.” 

Taking  a sight  of  the  best  society  that  night 
in  Judge  Hart’s  parlors,  I listened  to  the  con- 
versation around  me  and  meditated.  The  sum 
of  my  meditations  was  that  I did  not  like  the 
best  society.  I judged  also  that  it  did  not  like 
me,  or  it  would  not  have  left  me  free  to  pursue 
my  own  thought*. 

A gentleman  at  my  side  talked  of  witnesses, 
testimony,  and  verdicts.  “He  is  a lawyer,” 
I said  to  myself.  “ I wonder  if  he  is  a rogue 
and  then  I was  angry  with  myself  for  harboring 
the  daisy  prophecy,  as  if  there  was  of  necessity 
connection  between  the  profession  and  roguery 
because  a silly  girl  had  united  them  with  my 
fate  on  daisy  petals. 

The  gentleman  turned  to  me.  I had  been 
introduced  to  him  as  Mr.  Sands.  “ What  do 
you  think  of  it?”  he  asked. 

The  query  was  vague  enough  for  a court’s 
questioning.  Was  he  entrapping  me  into  an 
expression  of  opinion  concerning  himself,  or 
fate,  or  daisies,  or  the  best  society  ? I was  non- 
committal. 

“It?  What?”  I asked. 

“ That  trois  temps” he  answered,  nodding  to 
the  musicians. 

“ I have  not  heard  it,”  I replied. 

“I  thought  as  much,”  he  answered,  with  a 
smile.  “ You  have  capabilities  for  abstraction 
and  concentration.”  He  turned  to  the  gentle- 
man at  his  side  and  resumed  his  conversation. 

I bit  my  lips  with  vexation.  I had  said  to 
myself  that  if  the  best  society  would  talk  to  me 
I had  it  in  my  power  to  be  agreeable,  but  this 
man  had  surprised  me  into  a confession  of  my 
abstraction,  and  had  left  me  when  he  had  passed 
judgment  on  my  mood.  I saw  Aunt  Larkin 
across  the  room,  and  made  a movement  to  join 
her. 

Mr.  Sands  arrested  the  movement.  “ What 
is  your  intention  ?"  he  asked. 

“Migration,”  I answered. 

“ Madness  1”  he  exclaimed.  “You  are  am- 
bitious. You  are  not  content  to  be  a fixed 
star.” 

“ An  earthly  figure  would  suit  me  better,”  I 
said,  quietly,  perhaps  bitterly. 

“Suggest  one,”  was  the  authoritative  re- 
sponse. 

“ Wall-flower,”  I answered. 


The  man  measured  me  from  head  to  foot, 
and  turned  away  with  a smile.  “You  will 
bear  transplanting,”  was  his  comment.  “ That 
redowa  will  do  it.  Unconsciously  your  fin- 
gers are  keeping  time  to  the  music.  Will  yon 
dance ?” 

It  had  been  my  favorite  dance  in  better  days, 
but  I hesitated  until  I caught  the  look  on  Aunt 
Larkin’s  face.  The  look  was  mingled  wonder 
and  intense  satisfaction.  To  answer  the  won- 
der and  intensify  the  satisfaction  was  worth  the 
trial. 

“ I will  try,”  I answered. 

With  some  partners  I might  have  failed,  but 
not  with  one  like  Mr.  Sands— light  of  foot,  firm 
in  arm,  and  controlling  in  his  movements.  Like 
half-forgotten  strains  of  music  that  a touch  re- 
calls, or  a half-forgotten  poem  that  a word  sug- 
gests, the  unfamiliar  step  came  back  with  the 
old  ease  and  lightness  and  pleasure.  Not  until 
the  music  censed  did  my  partner  conduct  me  to 
a seat  in  the  bay-window. 

Involuntarily  my  eyes  turned  to  Aunt  Larkin. 
She  was  surveying  us  through  her  eye-glass, 
with  the  wonder  answered  and  the  satisfaction 
intensified. 

My  companion’s  gaze  followed  mine.  “ Lar- 
kin looks  as  if  the  lawsuit  had  been  settled  in 
her  favor,”  he  said,  musingly. 

He  knows  of  my  aunt’s  suit,  then,  I thought. 
“ Is  Mrs.  Larkin  likely  to  win  ?”  I asked. 

Mr.  Sands’s  face  expressed  some  surprise  at 
my  knowledge  of  the  suit.  “We  can  not  tell,” 
he  answered.  “ A little  influence  either  way 
may  change  the  tide  in  either  direction.  Do 
you  know  the  woman  ?” 

“ Yes — that  is — 6he  is — ” 

“She  is  a rare  diplomatist,” interrupted  Mr. 
Sands.  “ Her  half-brother,  Richard  Wiggins, 
the  contestant  in  this  case,  is  no  match  for  her 
in  that  direction.” 

“I  thought  the  question  of  skill  lay  between 
lawyers,”  I answered.  “ What  is  the  strength 
of  the  lawyer  pitted  against  Robert  Larkin  ?” 

The  man’s  answer  was  a laugh,  peculiar  and 
involuntary. 

“ You  are  he!”  I exclaimed,  in  surprise. 

He  bowed,  and  with  a smile  inquired,  “What 
do  you  know  of  the  Larkin  suit  ?” 

“That  woman  yonder  in  diamonds  and  point 
lace  is  my  aunt  Larkin,”  I answered. 

“What  strange  fate  throws  us  together?”  he 
asked,  musingly. 

“The  fate  that  controls  the  meetings  and 
partings  of  the  Montagues  and  Capulets,”I  an- 
swered, laughing. 

“ God  forbid !”  was  the  exclamation,  so  earn- 
est in  answer  to  my  tone  of  badinage  that  I 
looked  up  with  sudden  wonder  into  the  darkly 
flashing  eyes  and  gravely  thoughtful  face. 

The  music  changed  at  the  moment. 

“Another  redowa!”  exclaimed  my  compan- 
ion. “ The  order  of  dances  has  been  changed. 
Ah!  it  is  Rob  Larkin’s  work,  and  here  he 
comes  to  claim  your  hand.  Au  revoir  /” 

That  night  I had  more  than  a sight  of  the 
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best  society.  I mingled  with  it,  haunted  ever 
by  two  faces  that  watched  me  closely,  and  those 
frees  were  Aunt  Larkin’s  and  Lawyer  Sands’s. 

My  aunt  Larkin  met  me  with  a smile  next 
morning.  “Lust  night  was  an  experiment,” 
she  said,  with  a shrewd  glance  in  her  dark 
eyes. 

4 4 Yes,”  I answered. 

44  It  was  a success,”  she  continued,  compla- 
cently. 

I bowed  in  acknowledgment  of  her  praise. 

„ 44  You  are  not  handsome,”  she  continued. 

44  No,”  I replied. 

44  But  there  is  something  in  your  face  supe- 
rior to  beauty,”  she  pursued.  “Bob  sees  it. 
I should  say  Kirke  Sands  was  not  blind  to  it.” 

I did  not  reply.  I was  thinking  of  Kirke 
Sands. 

44  Your  uncle  Dick  is  his  client,”  continued 
my  aunt.  44  You  can  steal  a march  on  him  by 
making  Kirke  Sands  your  friend.  If  you  have 
friends,  use  them.” 

I remembered  Kirke  Sands's  opinion  of  my 
aunt,  44  She  is  a rare  diplomatist.”  I began  to 
suspect  dimly  that  she  was  using  me. 

44  You  saw  the  blonde  lady  in  white  and 
pearls  at  Judge  Hart's  last  night  ?”  inquired  my 
aunt. 

44  Yes,”  I replied.  There  was  no  woman’s 
face  so  impressed  on  my  mind  as  hers,  for 
Kirke  Sands  was  oftenest  near  it  when  away 
from  me. 

4 4 That  was  Margaret  Clay,”  explained  my 
aunt.  44 She  will  inherit  your  uncle  Dicks 
fortune.  Bob  has  feared  that  Kirke  Sands 
would  prove  a powerful  antagonist  in  the  suit 
’because  of  his  interest  in  Miss  Clay.  You  know 
the  song : 

'Lore  gave  him  energy, 

Love  gave  him  strength;' 

and  then  again, 

4 Love  roles  alike  in  camp  and  in  court' 

If  you  could  distract  his  attention  you  could 
checkmate  the  game.  It  is  worth  the  trial.” 

I did  not  say  a word.  I was  sure  my  aunt 
was  using  me. 

44  We  lose  much  if  we  lose  this  lawsuit,” 
pursued  my  aunt.  44 1 lose  a fine  estate,  and 
you  lose  a good  income,  and  perhaps  a hus- 
band. I have  set  my  heart  on  an  alliance  be- 
tween you  and  Bob.” 

My  lip  curled.  Here,  indeed,  were  possi- 
bilities for  the  fulfillment  of  the  daisy  prophecy. 
Tfie  lawyer,  rogue,  and  satin  dress  were  not  so 
very  far  away  in  my  aunt’s  calculations. 

My  aunt  resumed,  explaining  our  position. 
44  If  we  fail  in  this  suit  there  will  be  retrench- 
ment for  me  and  school- teaching  for  you.” 

I smiled.  School  - teaching  was  possible. 
That  other — to  be  the  wife  of  Bob  Larkin-^ 
w as  impossible. 

Months  after  I bent  over  my  writing  at  Aunt 
Larkin’s  desk,  but  I could  not  write.  I shut 
up  the  desk  and  picked  up  a book.  A few  min- 
utes later  I laid  that  aside  and  took  up  some 


sewing.  I was  soon  weary  of  that,  and  walked 
to  the  window. 

Aunt  Larkin,  standing  at  the  mantle*  watched 
me,  and  said,  as  she  began  to  pace  the  floor : 
“There  isn’t  any  use,  Buth.  I have  been 
through  all  that  set  of  employments,  and  have 
come  down  to  this  walking  of  the  floor.  It’s 
the  only  thing  I can  do  when  I am  nervous. 
Yon  have  a vast  amount  of  self-control.  I have 
wondered  at  yon  sitting  calmly  at  the  desk 
when  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city  men  are 
wielding  the  power  that  will  make  us,  com- 
paratively speaking,  rich  women  or  beggars.” 
She  took  out  her  watch  with  nervous,  trembling 
fingers.  44 1 should  think  it  was  time  to  hear 
from  Bob,”  she  said,  impatiently.  4 4 He  prom- 
ised to  send  a messenger  when  he  knew  the  de- 
cision. I haven’t  much  doubt  of  the  result. 
We  have  every  thing  on  our  side.  Even  Kirke 
Sands,  the  opposing  counsel,  will  not  be  likely 
to  use  his  influence  against  you.  His  admira- 
tion is  undisguised,  and  you  have  blocked  tfr 
game  for  Margaret  Clay  completely.  Ah!  1 
hear  the  street-door.  And  it  is — yes,  it  is  Hob’s 
step.  He  has  come  himself  to  bring  the  good 
news.” 

She  rushed  into  the  hall  and  met  her  step- 
son on  the  stairs.  I bent  my  ear  to  listen.  I 
could  not  catch  the  words,  but  I knew  Bob 
Larkin’s  bitter,  angry  tones,  and  my  aunt’s  in- 
credulous exclamation  signified  defeat. 

They  entered  the  room ; Bob  Larkin,  heat- 
ed, flushed,  and  indignant ; my  aunt,  incredu- 
lous and  aghast.  44  It  can  not  be ! ” she  was 
saying.  44  We  had  every  thing  on  our  side.” 

“But  it  can  be,”  answered  her  step-son,  bit- 
terly. 44  We  had  nothing  on  our  side.  To  be 
sure,  I thought  we  were  secure,  but  Sands  work- 
ed as  if  all  the  furies  drove  him,  and  he  car- 
ried the  judge  right  over  to  his  side.  Every 
body  says  that  Margaret  Clay  was  the  motive 
power.” 

“I  was  certain  he  would  work  for  Bath,” 
said  my  aunt,  in  vexed  disappointment.  44 1 
have  built  great  expectations  on  his  interest  in 
her.  ” 

44  Humph !”  exclaimed  B(g>  Larkin.  44  To- 
day’s work  settles  the  question  of  his  interest 
in  Margaret  Clay.  Ah!  He’s  a rogue,  is 
Sands.  They  say  his  bargain  with  Wiggins 
was  tremendous.  I believe  it  was  Margaret 
Clay’s  hand.” 

44  Well,  Buth,”  said  my  aunt,  turning  to  me, 
44  it  is  as  I said.  There  will  be  retrenchment 
for  me,  and  you — ” 

44 1 shall  return  to  Uncle  Levi's  and  my  school- 
teaching,” I answered,  with  a bitter  smile.  The 
bitterness  was  not  in  the  school-teaching ; I was 
thinking  of  Kirke  Sands  and  Margaret  Clay. 

That  evening  a servant  brought  me  a card, 
saying  that  a gentleman  waited  for  me  in  the 
parlor.  It  was  Kirke  Sands,  and  I declined  to 
see  him.  If  the  question  of  his  interest  in  Mar- 
garet Clay  was  settled  I had  no  wish  to  see  him. 
Next  there  came  a note,  asking  me  to  make  an 
appointment  for  him  to  call.  What  had  men 
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like  him  to  do  with  my  new  sphere?  Jake 
Spear  was  better  suited  to  it.  My  answer  was 
brief,  decisive,  and  negative.  I thought  it 
would  accomplish  that  whereto  it  was  sent. 

I was  walking  down  Broadway  one  rainy 
day,  profoundly  meditative,  trying  to  forget 
the  things  behind  and  press  forward  to  things 
before.  The  things  behind  were  luxury,  re- 
finement, and  Kirke  Sands.  They  were  hard 
to  forget.  The  things  before  were  the  school- 
house  under  the  hill,  the  farm-house  kitchen, 
Uncle  Levi,  Aunt  Ann,  and  Jake  Spear.  I did 
not  press  forward.  I dreaded  going  there  on 
the  morrbw. 

An  east  wind  blowing  violently  caught  my 
veil  and  bore  it  down  the  pavement.  A gentle- 
man coming  up  stooped  to  catch  it.  I fixed  my 
eyes  on  a shop  window  in  study  of  its  wares  to 
avoid  Kirke  Sands,  but  he  came  to  my  side. 

“ Madam,  you  have  lost  your  veil,”  he  said. 

I turned  calmly,  prepared  for  the  encounter, 
but  the  man’s  face  was  not  calm. 

“Ruth!  Miss  Macy!”  he  exclaimed.  “Fate 
sent  me  your  veil.”  ! 

.“You  are  mistaken,”  I answered,  calmly. 
“ It  was  an  east  wind.” 

“Be  it  so,”  was  his  earnest  response;  “still 
it  is  fate.  See,  it  is  raining  fast ! It  is  no  day 
for  a woman  to  be  out.  Let  me  order  this  car- 
riage and  take  you  home,  I have  much  to  say  to 
you.” 

A sudden  impulse  seized  me  to  hear  what 
this  man  had  to  say  by  way  of  justification  for 
his  “most  unaccountable  behavior,”  as  Aunt 
Larkin  called  it. 

He  attempted  no  justification.  When  we 
were  seated  in  the  carriage  his  first  words 
startled  me : “I  believe  you  are  my  fate,  Miss 
Macy.” 

“I  think  you  are  mistaken  again,”  I said, 
trying  in  vain  to  speak  calmly.  “Margaret 
Clay  is  your  fate,  according  to  public  opinion 
and  Aunt  Larkin.” 

“Margaret  Clay!”  Kirke  Sands  laughed 
sarcastically.  “A  woman  with  a doll’s  face 
and  a child’s  manners.  I want  a woman.  I 
want  you,  Ruth<Macy.  I set  public  opinion 
and  your  aunt  Larkin  at  defiance.  Be  my 
wife,  Ruth  Macy ! ” 

I was  gathered  unresistingly  in  the  strong 
man’s  arms;  I had  not  the  heart  or  wish  to 
say  nay. 

“Send  your  aunt  to  me,”  he  said,  as  he 
sprang  out  of  the  carriage  at  Aunt  Larkin’s 
door.  “ You  must  not  go  into  the  country  to- 
morrow.” 

“ Lawyer  Sands  is  waiting  to  see  you  in  the 
parlor,”  I said  to  Aunt  Larkin,  as  she  sat  as- 
sorting papers. 

“Lawyer  Sands!”  exclaimed  my  aunt,  in- 
credulously. Then  her  eyes  scrutinized  my 
face  carefully.  “You  have  been  out?”  she 
asked.  “What  does  Lawyer  Sands  want? 
What  does  it  mean  ?” 

I vouchsafed  her  no  reply,  but  walked  to  the 
window.  There  my  aunt  found  me  on  her  re- 


turn. She  was  smiling  in  a satisfied  way,  but 
the  smile  did  not  cover  her  astonishment.  * 

“It  is  a remarkable  denouement”  she  said, 
expressing  her  astonishment.  “But  you  have 
done  well.  Catching  Kirke  Sands  was  worthy 
of  a Macy ;”  and  her  satisfaction  gleamed  out 
there.  “Of  course  you  must  not  go  into  the 
country,”  she  continued.  “ Your  lover  is  anx- 
ious for  a speedy  consummation  of  the  affair. 
The  public  will  be  quite  taken  aback.  And  I 
don’t  wonder!  I never  dreamed  but  he  was 
working  for  Margaret  Clay ! ” So  her  astonish- 
ment vented  itself.  “I  shall  give  you  a wed- 
ding!” she  exclaimed,  after  a minute's  pause. 
“ You  shall  wear  satin  and  point  lace.  It  will 
be  a delightful  thing  to  enjoy  the  public  sur- 
prise. I declare  you  have  done  a good  thing ! 
It’s  almost  a pity  that  you  will  cease  to  be  a 
Macy.”  So  her  satisfaction  expressed  itself. 

A bride  in  white  satin,  leaning  on  my  hus- 
band’s arm,  I watched  the  wrappers  taken  off 
a bridal  gift.  It  was  a brooch — “ a pretty  bau- 
ble,” my  husband  said. 

It  was  more  to  me.  It  was  a daisy,  with  the 
yellow  disk  of  frosted  gold  and  thin,  white, 
pearly  petals.  It  suggested  the  daisy  proph- 
ecy— a lawyer,  rogue,  and  satin  dress.  I did 
not  need  to  look  at  Jane  Spear’s  card  to  ascer- 
tain the  name  of  the  giver.  I put  it  in  the 
case,  and  clasped  it  tight,  and  packed  it,  still 
later,  at  the  bottom  of  my  wedding  gifts.  The 
man  who  married  a dowerless  bride  for  love 
was  not  a rogue. 

I had  been  married  a year  when  my  aunt 
Larkin  called  on  me. 

“I  have  been  to  hear  your  uncle  Dick  Wig- 
gins’s will  read,”  she  said,  with  an  involuntary 
grimace. 

“Ah!”  I .answered,  indifferently.  There 
were  few  subjects  of  so  little  possible  interest 
to  me  as  this  man’s  will. 

“You  should  have  been  there,”  continued 
my  aunt,  with  a sorry  attempt  at  smiling.  “ It 
would  have  done  you  good  to  find  yourself  so 
remembered.” 

“I  remembered!”  I exclaimed. 

“ Yes,”  answered  my  aunt.  “You  are  equal 
heir  with  Margaret  Clay.  It  was  the  price  of 
Kirke  Sands’s  counsel.  He  played  his  cards 
well  to  defeat  us  and  marry  you.” 

“Who  drew  up  this  will?”  I asked,  with 
trembling  voice. 

“ Kirke  Sands,”  answered  my  aunt. 

I answered  not  a word ; but  I went  to  the 
bottom  of  my  bridal  gifts  that  day  and  fastened 
the  daisy  brooch  at  my  throat. 

“A  pretty  bauble,”  my  husband  said,  as  he 
stooped  to  kiss  me. 

“Yes,”  I answered,  with  a shiver.  “I  be- 
lieve in  fate  and  daisies.” 

“ I will  tell  you  something  better  to  believe,” 
he  said. 

It  was  the  half  of  my  uncle  Dick’s  fortune. 
But  that  morning’s  sun  had  risen  on  a woman 
a thousandfold  richer. 

My  husband  was  a lawyer — and  a rogue. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

DEATH  IN  ARCADIA. 

NONE  of  H8  liked  the  singing-saloon.  Not 
that  there  was  any  thing  bad  about  it  ex- 
cept its  name ; that,  in  % small  country  town, 
was  quite  enough.  In  our  town  it  did  not 
much  matter  whether  a man,  woman,  or  insti- 
tution was  really  bad  or  good.  The  sole  ques- 
tion was  whether  he,  she,  or  it  had  a bad  name. 
So  it  had  long  been  our  object  that  Christina 
should  abandon  the  music-hall,  and  try  to  live 
by  teaching  singing  and  the  piano.  At  last  we 
resolved  that  a day-school  should  be  opened. 
Yes;  Mr.  and  Miss  Braun’s  school — French, 
German,  and  music.  We  advertised  in  the  lo- 
cal paper — rather  a stretch  of  boldness  on  our 
part  in  those  quiet  days — and  I brought  in  a 
copy  of  the  paper  that  same  evening,  over  which 
we  gazed  and  laughed  a good  deal  Young  la- 
dies and  gentlemen  were  to  be  taught ; and  of 
coarse  perfectly  original  plans  were  to  be  adopt- 
ed in  the  teaching  of  every  thing.  A great 
brass  plate  was  got  and  engraved  with  the  le- 
gend, “ Mr.  and  Miss  Braun’s  School.”  I 
crossed  the  street  furtively  to  look  at  it,  and  re- 
port as  to  the  effect ; and  the  thing  was  so  far 
accomplished. 

Not  many  pupils  came  at  first.  The  story 
of  Christina’s  nightly  performances  had  of 
course  got  abroad,  and  made  mammas  feel  shy 
of  such  an  instructress.  Gradually,  however, 
a few  were  got  together,  all  from  the  humbler 
ranks  of  our  middle  plateau;  these  brought 
more;  and  the  terms  being  moderate,  and  a 
good  deal  taught  for  the  money,  things  began 
to  look  a little  more  prosperous. 

Still,  this  was  clearly  not  the  kind  of  field 
which  Christina’s  ambition  would  have  sought. 
We  had  often  indulged  and  talked  over  wild 
hopes  that  at  some  distant  period  we  might  sing 
together,  prima  donna  and  primo  tenore , upon 
some  great  stage,  with  half  a metropolis  for  our 
audience.  “ I saw  Rubini,”  Mr.  Braun  would 
sometimes  repeat,  “in  Italy,  when  he  was  your 
*&—ja  wohl,  I knew  him  too — and  he  had  not 
a finer  voice.  No;  that  had  he  not.”  I re- 
port this  eulogy  of  my  voice  without  a blush. 
The  tribunal  which  is  proverbially  wiser  than 
Voltaire  has  since  decided,  very  conclusively, 
that  my  voice  is  not  quite  equal  to  Rubini’s. 
Bat  at  the  time  the  praise  was  spoken  it  had 
some  effect  upon  me  other  than  to  make  me 
smile. 

In  feet  it  had  become  gradually  understood 
that  the  musical  and  other  fortunes  of  Christina 
and  myself  were  to  be  associated  in  life  and  for 
life,  whenever  fate  and  favor  should  allow  us  to 
begin  the  struggle  together.  We  were  to  make 
a great  name  in  Floifcnce,  in  Paris,  in  London. 
I need  not  say  that  we  did  not  pause  to  con- 
sider whether  any  difficulties  were  likely  to 
arise  in  the  way  of  a pair  who  began  by  getting 


married  as  a preliminary  to  seeking  their  for- 
tune. As  to  our  solitary  counselor,  he  would 
have  seen  no  objection  whatever  to  any  scheme 
which  seemed  graceful,  disinterested,  and  some- 
what romantic;  and  even  if  the  scheme  had 
none  of  these  recommendations,  he  would  have 
become  reconciled  to  it  or  any  thing  else  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  So  far,  then,  the  common 
obstructions  to  the  course  of  true  love  did  not, 
in  our  case,  rise  to  disturb  the  smoothness  of 
the  current.  There  were  only  three  persons  in 
the  world  to  be  consulted,  or  who  cared  a straw 
about  the  matter,  and  they  were  quite  in  har- 
mony on  the  subject.  . 

At  least  we  were  quite  in  harmony  so  far  as 
the  love  and  the  main  wish  of  two  lives  were 
concerned.  But  the  feelings  of  Christina  and 
myself  did  not  always  flow  in  the  same  channel. 
She  was  a true-born  artist ; I never  was,  ex- 
cept in  the  merely  technical  sense,  an  artist  at 
all.  She  would  have  given  up  a fortune  for  a 
lyric  success  ; if  I were  assured  of  an  easy  in- 
come, I should  no  more  have  thought  of  be- 
coming a professional  singer  than  of  becoming 
an  amateur  fireman.  Moreover,  all  her  plans 
and  projects  now  were  for  splendid  success  un- 
der my  leadership.  Like  all  women  who  have 
any  imagination,  she  saw  her  lover  as  a hero 
destined  to  triumph  on  every  field  he  chose  to 
enter.  She  always  arranged  the  plan  of  the 
future  as  if  we  could  not  fail.  I looked  for- 
ward with  a secret  dread  of  failure  to  every  un- 
dertaking in  which  I was  likely  to  bear  a part. 
For  all  that  is  talked  of  man’s  idle  self-conceit, 
I think  an  ignoble  distrust  of  our  own  capabili- 
ties is  one  of  the  commonest  of  masculine  weak- 
nesses. In  my  case,  indeed,  my  distrust  was 
well  justified  in  one  sense ; but  it  helped,  more 
than  any  thing  else,  to  spoil  some  part  of  my 
life.  Christina  really  knew  what  she  could  do; 
and  she  was  only  waiting  for  the  time  to.  do  it. 
She  was  quite  happy,  cooking  her  father’s  sau- 
sage and  lighting  his  pipe ; but  all  the  time  she 
knew  herself  an  embryo  prima  donna , and  re- 
garded the  musical  world  as  only  waiting  for 
her.  There  were  times  when  I felt  something 
like  a pang  of  pity  for  her  inexperience,  and 
her  confident,  sanguine  nature.  I ought  rather 
to  have  pitied  my  own  inferior  courage,  miser- 
ably inferior  endowments,  inferior  organization 
altogether.  Knowing  what  she  became — know- 
ing what,  undei*  brighter  auspices,  she  might 
have  become — it  now  seems  to  me  the  very 
blindness  of  affection  which  made  her  dream 
for  a moment  of  placing  herself  and  her  career 
under  the  guidance  and  guardianship  of  one  so 
miserably  unworthy. 

I often  wondered  how,  with  her  ideas  and  her 
hopes,  she  could  have  endured  singing  in  a vul- 
gar provincial  music-hall.  I told  her  as  much. 

“I  would  sing  any  where,”  she  said,  “rath- 
er than  be  in  debt.  Father  could  do  nothing, 
and  I must  use  every  power  I have,  or  he  must 
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starve.  I would  have  sung  my  songs  in  the 
streets  rather  than  see  him  troubled  to  get 
bread.  So  little  makes  him  happy,  that  it 
would  be  a shame  if  he  were  to  want  any 
thing;  and  then  he  is  old,  and  he  remains 
not  long,  perhaps;”  and  tears  stood  in  her 
eyes.  “I  sang  in  a concert -saloon  in  Co- 
logne, a room  near  the  theatre;  I wonder  if 
it’s  there  now  ? I could  find  it  in  ,a  moment, 
if  I were  there ; we  will  go  there  one  day  and 
look  at  the  outside  of  it ; but  only  the  outside, 
for  I hated  the  place  itself.  Yes,  I sang  there 
when  I was  a little  one — yes,  only  ten  years 
old.” 

“But  you  were  not  born  in  Cologne  ?” 

“No,  no;  much  farther  away  from  this — 
across  the  Vistula.”  (She  mentioned  an  old 
historic  Prussian  town.)  “We  only  came  to 
Cologne  when  we  were  coming  to  England; 
and  we  only  came  to  England  to  go  to  Ameri- 
ca. But  father  has  not  the  art  of  getting  for- 
ward in  any  thing ; and. so  we  remained  a whole 
year  in  Cologne  on  our  way*  to  England,  and 
now  we  have  been  many  years  in  England  on 
our  %vay  to  America;  and  I* don’t  suppose  we 
shall  ever  get  there,  unless  we  go  there  some 
day  to  visit  your  brother,  Emanuel.” 

“But  we  shall  visit  your  birth-place  some 
day,  shall  we  not,  dearest  ?” 

“ I don’t  know,  Emanuel ; I don’t  like  to 
think  of  it.  I was  not  happy  there — oh,  not 
happy  at  all,  but  very  miserable ; and  I do  not 
want  ever  to  see  the  place  any  more.  It  is  like 
a discord,  or  a broken  string,  or  a harsh  note,  or 
something  of  that  kind,  coming  in  to  some  beau- 
tiful delicious  piece  of  music,  when  I turn  from 
now  to  then.  It  was  all  so  dull,  and  without 
color,  and  sad  and  harsh.  My  father  and  broth- 
er never  could  agree.”  (I  should  mention  that 
I wa9  aware  of  one  of  Mr.  Braun's  sons  being 
still  alive.)  “ Louis  was  very  harsh  to  father, 
and  not  forbearing.  I don’t  remember  what  it 
was  all  about ; hut  I can  guess  now  that  Louis 
thought — well,  I suppose  he  thought  my  father 
had  not  been  very  prudent  or  persevering ; but 
I know  he  was  harsh,  and  he  scolded,  and  his 
wife  scolded.  She  was  very  cold  and  hard  and 
religious,  and  she  always  scolded  me.  One  day, 
I remember,  she  told  me  I had  too  great  an  ap- 
petite, and  ate  too  much  for  a Little  beggar-girl ; 
and  I cried  half  the  night  through,  and  then  got 
up  and  tried  to  steal  away,  to  drown  myself  from 
one  of  the  old  bridges.  But  an  old  night-watch- 
man found  me — I remember  him  so  well ; he 
had  a horn  and  a spear  of  some  kind — and  he 
brought  me  back ; and  she  beat  me,  and  I so 
hated  her!  At  lost  father  said  he  would  go 
away,  and  I was  delighted.  I did  not  care 
where  we  went — any  where,  so  that  we  went 
away.  Louis,  indeed,  was  not  bad,  for  he  gave 
us  money  to  go;  and  she  was  not  bad  either. 
I think  she  must  have  been  a good  woman,  but 
hard ; and  then  she  had  children  of  her  own, 
and  we  were  mere  dependents.  So  I came  to 
sing  in  Cologne,  Emanuel,  and  then  here  ; and 
so  ends  my  long,  long  story.” 


During  the  whole  of  the  story,  which  she  told 
in  a dreamy  kind  of  tone,  her  eyes  and  lips  had 
marked  its  incidents  with  the  symphony  of  deep 
expression.  She  lived  the  old  life  quite  over 
again,  as  she  thus  run  it  through  for  me.  I 
was  glad  when  the  story  was  done,  so  painful 
was  the  emotion  it  had  evidently  caused  her. 

“ How  happy  for  me,  dearest  Christina,  that 
you  did  not  go  to  Anflrica ! I only  wish  I had 
known  you  sooner,  and  were  rich  for  your  sake, 
and  you  should  never  have  sung  in  a wretched 
saloon.” 

“ I sang  very  badly  in  the  place  here  lately ; 
but  I think  it  was  because  the  people  there 
knew  nothing  about  singing,  and  there  was 
no  use  in  trying  to  sing  well.  ” 

“You  sang  only  too  well  for  me;  yon  be- 
wildered me.  I never  heard  suc  h singing  be- 
fore— indeed,  I never  heard  any  singing  before, 
in  the  true  sense.” 

“Ah,  I always  sang  my  best  when  you  were 
there.  I saw  you  the  very  first  night,  and  sang 
for  you.  I loved  you  even  then,  Emanuel, 
though  I thought  you  came  with  no  good-will 
to  me.  Was  I not  angry  and  rude  ? Ach  ! I 
think  I loved  you  always,  before  even  that  night 
— yes,  from  the  very  first.” 

“And  will  always,  to  the  very  last?”  I whis- 
pered. 

“Always— oh,  always — if  you  remain  still 
what  you  are,  what  I believe  you  to  be.  And 
if  not,  then — ” 

“ Then,  dearest  ?” 

“ Then  all  my  light  will  go  out,  Emanuel, 
and  I shall  be  miserable  forever.  Oh,  if  I ever 
think  you  do  not  love  me  beyond  every  thing  in 
this  world,  then  I shall  hate  you — no,  I don’t 
believe  I ever  could  hate  you ; but  I shall  be 
wretched,  and  perhaps  make  both  of  us  unhap- 
py for  our  lives.  But  I think  that  you  will 
never  change ; I knew  from  the  very  first  that 
you  would  some  time  come  to  love  me;  and 
now  I know  that  you  will  love  me  always.  Ah, 
how  bright  life  is  now!” 

Her  eyes  sparkled  in  tears.  We  were  alone 
at  this  time  in  the  little  old  room.  She  seated 
herself  at  the  piano  and  sang  one  of  her  Ger- 
man hymns  with  even  more  than  her  wonted 
passion  of  pathos.  I sat  listening  in  the  deep- 
ening twilight  of  the  calm  summer  evening, 
happy — transcendently  rapturous  and  happy. 

Those  were  bright  days.  I have  lingered 
long  over  them  here,  although  they  sounded 
but  as  the  overture  of  my  life,  and  really 
formed  no  part  of  the  drama  itself.  I have 
lingered  over  them  because  they  were  so  hap- 
py, and  because  they  were  so  brief. 

How  long  might  we  have  gone  on  thus  peace- 
fully and  happily,  content  with  merely  playing 
the  prelude  of  real  existence?  When  should 
we  have  married,  and  begun  the  business  of 
our  life-drama  in  good  earnest?  These  are 
speculations  which  I used*  to  be  fond  of  going 
over  and  over  in  my  mind,  but  which  I can 
hardly  expect  any  body  else  to  follow  with  in- 
terest. I dismiss  them  here  from  my  pages; 
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but  the  words  I have  written  may  remain,  for 
they  will  serve  to  indicate  thus  early  that  the 
drama  was  never  played  out  as  we  had  pre- 
arranged it. 

The  first  discordant  note  which  Fate  struck 
in  was  the  death  of  Christina’s  father.  The 
mild  old  man  passed  suddenly  but  veiy  quietly 
out  of  life.  One  evening  he  complained  of 
haring  a headache  and  cold  feet.  When  I 
came  that  night  a doctor  was  with  him.  I re- 
mained all  night.  Whatever  malady  had  seised 
my  poor  old  friend  kept  a firm  hold.  Toward 
morning  he  talked  a good  deal,  now  in  English, 
now  in  French,  now  in  German,  intelligibly  but 
not  coherently,  of  his  early  home,  his  wander- 
ings, his  lost  wife  (whom  now  he  saw  in  Chris- 
tina), his  family  one  by  one,  his  flowers.  He 
murmured  stray  scraps  of  German  poems: 
“Ueber  alien  Gipfeln  ist  Ruh” — those  exqui- 
site, mournful,  consoling  lines  which  came  from 
Goethe’s  soul  and  hung  late  upon  his  dying  lips ; 
and  he  whispered  now  that  he  was  going  to 
learn  all  the  secrets  of  the  Creation;  and  he 
repeated  faintly  two  lines  from  Uhland : 

“Da  Bind  die  Tage  lang  genug, 

Da  sind  die  Nfichte  mild.1* 

Toward  the  end  he  brightened  up  into  clearer 
consciousness,  and  called  Christina  by  her  name. 
I remember  with  a peculiar  pang  how  he  touch- 
ed Christina’s  hand  and  then  mine,  smiled  upon 
us  in  the  old  gentle  way,  full  of  trust  and  seren- 
ity, and  so  died.  He  looked  only  a little  paler 
and  milder  in  death  than  in  life. 

After  this  came  a long  sad  interval,  sweet- 
ened, I must  own,  to  me  by  the  consciousness 
that  my  presence  and  my  love  must  be  still 
more  needful  to  Christina  than  before. 


CHAPTER  YL 

CHRISTINA  AND  I. 

The  same  little  room,  unchanged  save  for 
the  absence  of  one  of  its  old  inmates,  whose 
flute,  pipe,  and  books  stood  untouched  in  their 
familiar  former  places.  Christina  and  I were 
alone.  We  had  been  talking  long  and  earn- 
estly. She  arose  and  went  to  the  window, 
and  looked  silently  and  thoughtfully  into  the 
soft  summer  night- air.  The  breath  of  an  ex- 
quisite day  still  haunted  somehow  the  very 
pavement  of  the  street  below,  and  seemed  to 
soften  the  hum  and  the  tread  of  the  people 
who  passed  under  our  window.  The  stars 
were  faint  in  the  violet  sky,  from  which  the 
light  of  day  had  not  yet  wholly  faded. 

Christina  remained  for  a while  motionless 
and  silent,  one  hand  keeping  back  her  hair, 
the  other  arm  resting  on  the  side  of  the  open 
window.  This  was  one  of  those  evenings  at 
the  close  of  summer  when  the  dusk  seems  to 
descend  suddenly  like  a veil;  and  as  I looked 
admiringly  and  lovingly  on  her  face,  turned  in 
profile  to  me  and  gazing  westward,  the  roseate 
hght  which  shone  on  it  suddenly  went  out,  and 


her  cheek  seemed  pale  and  melancholy.  As 
the  room  appeared  to  darken  she  looked  away 
ffom  where  the  light  in  the  west  had  been,  and 
turned  toward  me  smiling,  with  a sweet,  sad 
expression,  which  I see  even  now. 

“Emanuel,”  she  said,  “you  have  made  me 
happy — happy,  although  we  have  lost  my  poor 
father.  I never  before  knew  what  it  was  to 
feel  even  an  hour’s  happiness.  My  life  was 
always  cold  and  hard,  and  I did  not  hope  for 
much  better  on  earth.  Now  I believe  in  hap- 
piness, for  I believe  iu  love.  Do  you  knowr  that 
I tried  all  I could  to  love  poor  Edward  Lam- 
bert ; he  was  so  fond  of  me,  and  60  good ; but 
I could  not.  I did  my  best:  I wished  and 
prayed  to  love  him,  and  I could  not.  I do  not 
know  what  would  have  happened  to  me  but 
for  you.  I know  I never  could  have  staid  with 
my  brother  in  that  place,  which  would  be 
strange  to  me  now.  I think  I should  have 
had  to  find  out  the  old  bridge  where  I was 
going  to  drown  myself  before,  and  complete 
the  work  this  time.  What  would  have  become 
of  me  if  I had  gone  there  ?” 

“ What  would  have  become  of  met ” I asked, 
with  something  of  reproach  at  least  iu  my 
voice. 

“I  don’t  know.  I thought  perhaps  you 
would  have  been  os  happy  without  me — but 
stop,  don’t  scold  me — indeed  I don’t  think  so 
now.  If  I succeeded  in  the  world — ” 

“And  didn’t  fling  yourself  from  the  bridge.” 

“And  didn’t  fling  myself  from  the  bridge — 
don't  laugh  at  me,  that  was  quite  a possibility 
too — if  I didn’t  drown  myself,  but  lived  and 
succeeded,  and  made  a great  noise  in  the 
world,  and  got  money,  then  you  should  have 
heard  of  me,  for  I would  have  come  to  you. 
If  not,  then  you  should  never  have  heard  or 
known  any  thing  more  of  me.  I think  that  is 
what  I meant  to  do,  if  I clearly  meant  to  do 
any  thing.  But  you  have  changed  all  that, 
Emanuel,  and  it  only  remains — ” 

“It  only  remains  to  arrange  our  plans  and 
to  be  happy.” 

“We  will  think  of  our  plans  to-morrow, 
when  we  are  a little  more  calm  and  composed. 
All  this  has  come  on  us  rather  suddenly,  and  I 
scarcely  slept  last  night,  Emanuel,  with  think- 
ing of  you,  and  how  soon  I must  leave  you. 
Then,  even  when  I fell  asleep  at  last  toward 
morning,  I had  such  a horrid  dream ; I dreamt 
that  you  yourself,  with  your  own  lips,  told  me 
calmly  I had  better  go — that  we  had  better  sc)>- 
arate ; and  I awoke  in  misery.  But  that,  thunk 
Heaven ! has  not  come  true,  and  I feel  that  we 
are  acting  the  wisest  part.  Life  is  not  long 
enough  for  separation,  is  it,  dearest?  and  I 
know  my  Emanuel  will  not  suffer  loss  in  the 
end  by  his  sacrifice.  I see  the  future  all  bright 
before  us — as  bright  as  the  6ky  was  just  now  — 
that  is,  before  the  evening’s  red  had  faded  and 
the  darkness  come  up.’’ 

Sacrifice ! My  sacrifice  apparently  was  that 
I consented  to  be  loved  as  a man  does  not  ex- 
pect to  be  loved  a second  time  in  tnis  w orld. 
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Let  me  explain  the  source  and  meaning  of 
the  conversation  I have  just  described. 

The  death  of  Christina’s  father  ought,  in  ac- 
cordance with  ordinary  usage  and  respect  for 
public  opinion,  to  have  somewhat  changed  the 
manner  of  our  intercourse ; but  it  did  not — I 
still  spent  every  evening  with  Christina  as  be- 
fore. I sat  beside  her  while  she  made  her 
mourning-dress ; I was  beside  her  in  the  deep- 
est of  her  affliction,  and  in  its  gradual  subsi- 
dence. When  the  funeral  had  been  long  over, 
and  the  clergyman  and  one  or  tw  o other  friends 
who  came  out  of  mere  kindness  had  ceased  to 
visit  her,  I came  regularly  every  evening,  and 
sat  for  hours  with  her  just  as  before.  I can 
say  literally  that  all  the  time  I did  not  give  to 
business  or  to  sleep  I gave  to  her.  I always 
left  her  with  reluctance,  though  the  separation 
was  but  for  a few  hours.  I always  hastened 
eagerly  to  her,  although  only  a few  hours  had 
passed  since  our  last  meeting.  We  walked 
together  of  evenings  on  the  hills  and  by  the 
sea,  and  watched  the  line  of  light  that  streamed 
from  the  west  until  it  seemed  to  fade  into  the 
waves  and  the  night  and  the  stars  came  up.  I 
learned  from  her  to  know  each  constellation 
that  lights  our  northern  horizon.  Her  father 
had  taught  her,  like  himself,  to  live  among  the 
stars  and  love  them.  I loved  to  hear  her  talk 
as  much  as  to  hear  her  sing — ay,  “far  above 
singing.”  My  whole  nature  was  quickened 
and  purified  by  hers ; it  was  the  old,  old  story 
of  Cymon  and  Iphigenia  over  again. 

Of  course  it  must  have  been  dreadfully  im- 
proper, not  to  say  dangerous,  thus  to  spend 
long  evenings  after  evenings  together  and 
alone.  But  we  never  thought  it  so,  and  indeed 
never  thought  about  the  matter  at  all.  I know' 
that  nothing  could  have  been  purer  than  our 
love,  more  innocent  than  our  intercourse.  I 
do  not  recommend  that  sort  of  thing  as  a rule 
— I see  all  the  danger  of  it ; I see  that  the  two 
very  best  people  in  the  world — and  we,  good 
lack,  were  not  even  the  second-best — might 
have  found  reason  to  repent  such  heedless  self- 
confidence.  But  it  is  certain  that  we  trod  the 
furnace  unscathed — nav,  that  we  did  not  even 
know  we  were  girt  with  fire  from  which  ordi- 
nary eyes  would  say  there  was  no  escaping.  I 
do  not  well  know'  what  preserved  us ; perhaps 
our  very  unconsciousness  of  danger,  perhaps 
poetry,  perhaps  music,  perhaps  sentimentality, 
perhaps  that  generous  subtle  fire  of  youthful 
love  which  has  so  little  of  the  animal  oil  in  its 
composition.  I can  only  say  that,  when  we 
were  driven  out  of  our  terrestrial  paradise,  we 
had  at  least  no  cause  to  blush,  or  hang  our 
heads,  or  cover  ourselves,  because  of  sliame. 

Of  course,  however,  this  was  not  the  view  of 
the  matter  taken  by  our  neighbors.  It  was  not 
likely  that  in  such  a miserable  little  town,  en- 
slaved by  the  judgment  of  Mrs.  Grundy,  con- 
duct like  ours  could  escape  gossip  and  criticism. 
The  people  living  in  the  same  house  with  Chris- 
tina knew  of  our  meetings;  pupils  of  Chris- 
tina’s called  occasionally  in  the  evening  and 


found  us  together ; many  good-natured  persons 
began  to  talk  about  us,  of  whom,  I can  say  in 
all  sincerity,  we  had  never  conversed.  This 
kind  of  talk  must  at  last  reach  Christina’s  ears ; 
and  it  did. 

One  evening  when  I came  as  usual  I was  told 
that  she  was  not  at  home ; and  1 was  much  sur- 
prised, knowing  how  few  acquaintances  she  had, 
and  how  little  she  cared  to  visit  any  of  them. 
The  next  evening  the  same  thing  occurred. 
The  next  day  I wrrote  her  a letter  asking,  some- 
what warmly,  for  an  explanation.  I received 
a reply  full  of  love  and  tenderness,  begging  of 
me  not  to  come  that  evening,  but  promising  to 
write  again.  I did  not  grow  jealous,  or  sus- 
picious, or  angry.  I knew'  that  Christina’s 
heart  lay  open  to  me;  but  I became  alarmed, 
expectant  of  some  evil  news ; restless,  sad.  I 
think  I had  from  the  beginning  a foreboding 
that  something  disagreeable  would  reach  us 
from  her  brother.  Immediately  on  poor  Mr. 
Braun’s  death  Christina  had  WTitten  to  her 
brother,  acquainting  him  with  the  event,  de- 
scribing exactly  and  frankly  her  own  position 
and  prospects,  and  asking  simply  for  any  advice 
he  could  give.  For  weeks  no  answ  er  came ; 
but  we  were  not  much  surprised.  In  those 
days  railways  did  not  traverse  East  Prussia 
and  connect  Ostend  with  St.  Petersburg. 

At  last  I received  a little  note  from  Christina, 
written  in  apparent  haste,  and  asking  me  to  see 
her  that  evening.  I went  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble moment.  It  was  the  evening  with  which 
this  chapter  opens. 

I hurried  up  stairs,  and  found  her  door  open. 
I went  in,  and  saw  her  alone,  kneeling  on  the 
floor,  and  engaged  in  packing  up  some  clothes, 
books,  and  music.  She  looked  up,  and  there 
was  so  sad  an  expression  in  her  face  that  I posi- 
tively started. 

“ Christina,  my  dearest,”  I said,  kneeling  on 
the  ground  beside  her,  “what  on  earth  has  hap- 
pened? Why  do  you  look  so  sad — and  why 
would  you  not  see  me  before  ?” 

“I  am  going  aw'ay,  Emanuel,”  she  replied, 
in  a very  faltering  voice. 

“ Going  away ! Going  where  ? Away  from 
me?  No,  that  I know  you  are  not.” 

“Ah,  yes;  it  is  qnite  true.  I am  going  to 
Reichsberg — I must  go ! ” 

“Never!  you  shall  not!” 

“I  must,  indeed.  See,  Emannel,  here  is 
my  brother’s  letter.  Read  what  he  writes.” 

I took  the  letter  and  tried  to  read  it.  It  was 
in  German,  written  in  a dreadful  character, 
which  danced  before  my  eyes  maddeningly. 
After  some  impatient  bungling  efforts  I thrust 
it  into  her  hand. 

“Read  it,  Christina,”  I said;  “and  let  me 
know  the  meaning  of  all  this,  for  Heaven's 
sake!” 

She  read  me  the  letter.  It  was  long,  well- 
meaning,  cold  but  not  unkindly,  intensely  mor- 
al, pious,  and  philistinish.  It  expressed  well- 
regulated  regret  for  the  death  of  Mr.  Braun, 
but  it  made  it  a duty  to  allude  rather  pointedly 
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that  Mr.  Brnuri  had  found  in  dying  that  spiritual 
comfort  and  faith  which  he  ostentatiously  re- 
jected during  his  lifetime. 

All  this  1 listened  to  somewhat  impatiently 
as  Christina  put  into  half-infeliigihlo  English 
its  long  sentences.  But  the  point  of  the  story 


to  his  faults  and  his  weaknesses.  It  showed 
how  these  faults  and  weaknesses  had  now  left 
the  daughter,  w hom  he,  the  father,  m profess- 
ed to  love,  homeless  and  unprovided  w ith  any 
means,  at  scarcely  nineteen  years  of  ngc,  in  n 
far-ofi'  foreign  country.  It  expressed  a hope 
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lay  in  the  concluding  passages,  and  these  soon 
secured  my  whole  attention.  Louis  Braun  dis- 
approved and  deplored  the  kind  of  life  his  sister 
had  led  os  a singer,  utterly  demurred  to  her  idea 
of  ultimately  going  on  the  stage,  and  enjoined, 
nay  insisted,  on  her  immediately  leaving  En- 
gland and  placing  herself  under  his  protection. 
He  inclosed  some  abominable  Prussian  notes 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  her  to  undertake 
the  journey,  which  he  recommended  her  to  make 
by  way  of  steamer  or  soiling  vessel  from  London 
or  Hull  to  Dantzic.  , 

“It’s  kind  of  Louis,”  Christina  stammered 
out,  when  she  had  read  to  the  end.  44  You  see, 
Emanuel,  he  has  a good  heart,  and  means  for 
the  best.  I can  do  nothing  else.  I must  go ; 
and  I will  help  him  in  his  business,  and  attend 
to  his  shop.  But  I will  go  on  the  stage  and 
sing  yet  one  day,  for  all  that.” 

44You  shall  pot  go  to  him!”  I exclaimed. 
44  You  shall  be  the  servant  of  no  brother,  and 
attend  to  no  shop.  What  right  has  your  broth- 
er to  control  you  ? What  has  he  ever  done  foiv 
you,  that  he  should  attempt  to  order  you  about 
in  that  way  ? What  account  of  your  movements 
have  you  to  render  to  him  ? Leave  it  to  me ; 
TU  write  to  him.” 

44 Louis  knows  not  one  word  of  English; 

' and,  dear  Emanuel,  I don’t  think  your  German 
would  be  quite  certain  to  explain  itself  clearly 
to  him.” 

44  Now,  I know  you  don’t  think  of  going,”  I 
said,  warmly  clasping  her;  44 you  never  could 
smile  in  that  way  if  you  thought  of  leaving  me. 
Write  yourself,  then,  and  tell  your  brother  that 
he  may  go — I mean  that  when  you  really  need- 
ed his  protection  he  did  not  offer  it,  and  that 
now  you  don’t  want  it,  and  will  have  none  of  it. 
No,  don’t  write  that— of  course  you  would  not 
— but  write  and  tell  him  you  will  not  and  can 
not  go.” 

44  But  what  can  we  do,  Emanuel  ?”  she  asked, 
looking  up  at  me  with  her  large  eyes,  now  all 
sadness  and  seriousness.  44  My  brother’s  letter 
is  not  all ; but  my  pupils — I did  not  like  to  tell 
you  before — are  all  dropping  away.  Yes,  it  is 
quite  true;  soon,  I fear,  I shall  have  none.  The 
people  here  talk  so  much ; and  now  they  talk 
of  us,  who  never  did  them  any  harm.  Yester- 
day a lady  who  had  always  been  my  good  friend 
took  away  her  three  girls.  After  the  holidays 
some  always  do  not  come  back ; and  this  time 
I shall  have  very,  very  few.  I met  Miss  Griffin 
a week  ago,  and  she  spoke  very  strangely  and 
coldly  to  me.  I do  not  care  about  my  brother 
much— I hardly  know  him  at  all;  but  I see  that 
I had  better  go  to  him,  and  even  for  your  sake 
I must  go ; and  perhaps— oh,  perhaps,  my  own 
dear  Emanuel — we  may  meet  once  again.” 

44 Once  again!  We  will  never  part — never! 
Why  can  not  we  at  once  put  a stop  to  the  talk  of 
all  these  people  ? Why  can  not  we  be  married 
now — to-morrow  ? We  do  not  want  much  to 
make  us  happy.  Listen,  Christina — hear  what 
a salary  I have ; in  a place  like  this  we  might 
live  on  it  forever;'’  and  I whispered  its  amount 


— about  as  much  as  a fast  young  Londoner  might 
spend  in  gloves  and  cigars. 

Christina  made  no  answer.  Was  she  over- 
whelmed by  the  largeness  of  my  means,  or  ren- 
dered aghast  by  their  smallness  ? 

44  We  shall  be  the  happiest  people  in  the 
world,”  I urged.  44  You  can  give  music-les- 
sons, if  you  like ; or  we  will  give  concerts  to- 
gether. Why,  the  singers  at  that  concert  in 
the  Assembly  Booms  last  night  were  good-for- 
nothing  humbugs,  I have  been  told;  and  yet 
people  paid  to  hear  them  just  because  they 
came  from  London.  I am  sure  no  one  of  them 
had  a voice  any  thing  like  yours.  We  only 
want  to  get  known.  We  can’t  give  musical  eq- 
tertainments  together  now,  that’s  quite  clear; 
but  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Emanuel  Temple  Banks  would 
sound  famously,  nicht  wahrt ” said  I,  endeavor- 
ing to  become  jocular.  44  Or  suppose  I come 
out  as  a blind  singer,  like  Vult,  in  the  story — 
Richter’s  story — your  poor  father  read  to  us  so 
patiently  when  w*e  were  not  listening  to  half  of 
it  ? Suppose  I be  a blind  singer,  and  you  my 
wife  or  sister,  sustaining  and  guiding  me  ? I 
think  it  would  draw  splendidly.” 

44  Nonsense,  Emanuel ; you  must  not  talk 
#uch  nonsense,”  said  Christina,  smiling  never- 
theless, though  perhaps  a watery  smile.  44  We 
can  not  be  married  yet ; it  would  be  too  rash ; 
and  what  would  people  say  ?” 

44  What  should  we  care  ? Let  them  say  what 
they  please.  It  doesn’t  appear  that  the  people 
who  concern  themselves  about  us  say  such  very 
flattering  things  already  that  we  need  court  their 
good  opinion.  Let  them  speak  well  or  ill  of  us 
—there  is  a world  elsewhere,”  I exclaimed,  in 
splendid  Coriolanus  fashion. 

«44  There  is,  there  is  indeed,  Emanuel!”  she 
said,  springing  up  and  with  brightening  eyes : 

44  there  is  a world  elsewhere,  thank  Heaven ! 
which  is  not  like  this  narrow  and  miserable  lit- 
tle place.  Oh,  who  would  live  here  and  stag- 
nate, when  there  are  places  where  life  has  a 
chance  of  success!” 

I saw  that  she  was  yielding,  and  I pressed 
my  advantage.  I clasped  her  in  my  arms,  and 
vowed  I would  not  release  her  until  she  had 
pledged  herself  never  to  leave  me. 

44  How  could  I refuse  any  longer?”  she  said 
at  last.  4 4 You  have  prevailed,  my  own;  ah,  I 
am  afraid  I was  only  too  willing  that  you  should 
prevail.  If  you  are  not  unwilling  to  sacrifice 
yourself  for  a poor  singing  girl,  what  can  she 
do  but  accept  the  sacrifice  when  she  loves  you 
so  dearly  as  I do  ?” 

It  was  then  that  she  gently  withdrew  from 
me  for  a moment,  and  went  to  the  window,  as 
we  saw  her  at  the  opemng  of  this  chapter. 

44  Dost  thou  look  at  the  stars,  oh  my  star?” 

We  spoke  but  little  of  our  plans  and  pros- 
pects that  night;  we  were  too  happy  for  talk. 

Strange  thing  in  mortal  life,  we  knew  we  were 
happy ! It  is  not  retrospect  alone  which  throws 
for  me  a golden  glory  round  that  unforgotteu 
evening ; I knew  at  the  hour  that  a golden  at- 
mosphere floated  round  us  both. 
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Christina  had  utterly  flung  away  the  early 
doubt  and  despondency  of  the  evening,  and  re- 
turned to  the  old  joyous  self-confidence.  She 
looked  at  the  future  with  the  brightest  eyes. 

44  No  chance  of  our  failing,  Emanuel,”  she 
said,  ecstatically. 

44  And  even  if  we  do  fail,  my  dearest,”  I re- 
plied, “what  then?  We  shall  be  none  the  less 
happy.  I do  not  care  one  rush  for  any  success 
in  life  while  we  can  live  for  each  other  and  be 
happy.  We  only  value  life  itself  that  we  may 
love  each  other  and  be  happy.” 

She  smiled  a triumphant  smile.  44  Have  no 
fear,”  she  said  ; 44  we  shall  have  love  and  hap- 
piness and  success  too.  I know  we  shall;  I 
see  the  future  as  clear  as  to-day.  Now,  dear- 
est, you  must  go.  I shall  see  you  to-morrow 
night,  shall  I not?” 

Needless  to  give  my  answer — rather,  I should 
say,  to  describe  it.  As  I was  leaving,  my  eye 
fell  upon  the  trunk  which  she  had  been  packing 
when  I came  in. 

44  You  may  undo  your  work  of  packing  now, 
fiebchert”  I said,  smilingly. 

44  Nay,  is  it  worth  while  ?”  6he  asked,  smiling 
with  a significance  I did  not  understand.  44  Re- 
member the  world  elsewhere.” 

Need  I say  how  we  parted  ? Need  I tell  how 
often  I walked  backward  and  forward  under 
her  window  that  night  ? Need  I say  that  I felt 
the  happiest  and  the  proudest  of  human  creat- 
ures ? Need  I say  how  I lay  awake,  and  tossed 
half  the  night  through,  recalling  every  word, 
every  glance,  every  kiss ; how  I shaped  out  plan 
after  plan  for  our  future  path  of  life ; how  I felt 
all  the  passion  and  the  ecstasy,  without  any  of 
the  doubts  and  feverish  fears  and  torturing 
pangs,  of  love? 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  PATHS  DIVIDE. 

I have  already  said  that  the  one  thing  which 
gave  me  any  uneasiness  as  to  the  future  was 
Christina’s  passionate  desire  to  go  on  the  stage. 
This  had  not,  indeed,  been  a discordant  note  in 
our  harmony ; but  it  was  one  I always  endeav- 
ored not  to  touch.  I kept  the  question  as  much 
as  I could  out  of  sight ; I compromised  with 
it,  made  myself  believe  it  would  arrange  itself 
somehow.  In  fact,  I was  afraid  of  it,  but  still 
kept  hoping  it  would  come  to  nothing ; for  the 
more  and  more  I loved  Christina,  the  more  and 
more  I wished  to  keep  her  wholly  to  myself, 
the  more  jealous  I grew  of  any  art,  any  profes- 
sion, which  could  divide  her  thoughts  with  me 
and  my  love.  I could  have  lived  in  a desert 
island  with  her  forever — yes,  I still  think  I 
could — and  never  wearied  of  her,  or  longed  for 
other  companionship.  Donbtless  to  most  per- 
sons such  a profession  will  seem  merely  the 
conscious  or  unconscious  exaggeration  of  senti- 
ment ; doubtless  in  their  case  it  would  be  so. 
I am  speaking  of  myself — of  my  own  heart,  and 
of  what  I know.  I could  have  lived  with  her 
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— we  two  alone — a long  life  through,  and  known 
no  weariness  or  change  if  she  knew  none.  The 
first  strong  emotion  of  all  my  life  was  love  for 
her ; and  the  more  I grew  to  love  her,  the  more 
jealous  I became  of  the  art  which  she  so  loved. 

I should  have  been  glad  to  compromise  for  a 
life  of  music-teaching  and  singing  at  concerts 
and  oratorios,  and  such  milder  and  safer  paths 
of  the  lyric  art.  Indeed,  I had  myself  had  sev- 
eral engagements  at  local  performances  of  the 
kind,  and  was,  as  I have  mentioned  already, 
becoming  a sort  of  small,  very  small,  celebrity. 

I was  saving  a little  money  to  begin  married 
life  withal,  and  was  very  economical  and  care- 
ful, my  whole  heart  being  set  on  one  object ; 
nevertheless,  the  general  impresjAwi  of  respect- 
able and  good  people  in  our  circle  still  was  that 
I was  simply  going  to  the  devil. 

Now  the  attorney  in  whose  office  I daily 
worked  was  a very  respectable  man.  He  was 
a pious  man,  and  sang  very  loud  in  church.  He 
was  also  a very  pompons  man.  He  had  a very 
respectable,  pious,  and  pompous  wife.  He  con- 
sorted with  the  rector ; he  sometimes  dined  with 
the  local  lord ; and  at  the  annual  flower-show 
his  wife  was  always  taken  notice  of  and  politely 
spoken  to  by  an  evangelical  conntess,  and  by 
the  wives  of  the  county  members. 

The  very  morning  after  I had  made  my  pact 
with  Christina,  I was  summoned  to  my  employ- 
er's room  almost  immediately  on  his  reaching  the 
office.  When  I came  into  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Bollington — that  was  his  name — I saw,  by  the 
very  way  in  which  he  settled  his  neck  into  his 
collar,  that  something  was  np.  I may  say  that 
I never  liked  Mr.  Bollington ; his  manner  some- 
how seemed  always  to  convey  to  me  the  idea 
that  he  regarded  a salaried  clerk  as  simply  a 
poor  devil. 

44  Oh,  ah,  Mr.  Banks,”  he  began.  44  Yes ; I 
want  to  speak  to  you.  Close  the  door.  Thank 
yon ; that’ll  do.  Mr.  Banks,  I hear  yoti  are 
getting  very  much  into  the  way  of  singing  at 
nights  at  concerts  and  oratorios,  and  all  that 
kind  of  thing.  Now,  that  is  not  quite  a legal 
sort  of  thing,  nor  quite  respectable  in  our  line 
of  business;  and  I am  rather  afraid  it  will  tell 
against  us,  you  knot|.  I am  very  particular, 

Mr.  Banks,  as  you  know.  Law  is  rather  a par- 
ticular sort  of  business.  People  say  Jaw  is  jeal- 
ous, and  won’t  have  any  rival,  don’t  they?  I 
think  some  poet  or  novelist,  or  somebody,  says 
something  of  the  kind.  I don’t  think  it  will  do, 

Mr.  Banks ; I don’t  indeed.  Law  is  drier  and 
duller  than  music;  hut  I think  yon’ll  And  it 
better  in  the  long-run.” 

I was  a good  deal  embarrassed  by  this  ad- 
dress. I had  no  respect  for  Mr.  Bollington ; I 
knew  him  to  be  merely  a stupid,  respectable  old 
ass;  but  respectability  has  somehow  an  awful 
sort  of  halo  of  divine  right  yet  lingering  about 
it,  and  it  impresses  the  Bohemian  more  than  he 
cares  to  acknowledge.  I,  an  embryo  Bohemian, 
had  always  to  make  a little  mental  struggle  to 
assert  myself  against  this  respectable  member 
of  society.  Now,  however,  there  were  other 
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reasons  to  embarrass  me;  he  seemed  actually 
inspired  with  a purpose  to  destroy  all  my  proj- 
ects. 

I stammered  out  something  about  being  fond 
of  music,  and  not  seeing  any  harm  in  such  de- 
votion. 

“ Pardon  me ; I have  not  said  there  was  any 
harm.  A taste  for  music  is  very  respectable ; 
and  I am  the  last  man  in  the  world  likely  to 
find  fault  with  an  inclination  which  some  of  the 
most  respectable  persons  I know,  even  in  my 
profession,  cultivate — in  a manner  which,  in 
fact,  adds  to  their  respectability,  I may  say. 
But  that  is  in  an  amateur  way,  Mr.  Banks ; in 
an  amateur  way.  It  is  quite  different  when 
one  comes  tc^e  a professional  performer ; and 
I hear,  Mr.  mnk$,  that  you  have  been  going 
quite  into  the  professional  line  of  late.  Now, 
you  have  not  consulted  me  on  the  subject,  or 
ascertained  whether  I considered  such  an  occu- 
pation quite  consistent  with  your  position  here ; 
and  I have  therefore  found  it  necessary  to  send 
for  you,  and,  in  fact,  to  open  the  subject  my- 
self.” 

“I  really  didn’t  suppose,”  I said,  “that  yon 
could  have  any  objection  to  my  improving  my 
income  by  any  means — any  honorable  means, 
of  course — which  did  not  interfere  with  my 
character  or  my  business  here.  I have  not 
been  inattentive  to  the  office.” 

“ Pardon  me ; I have  made  no  charge  of  the 
kind.” 

“ I do  not  see  why  one  may  not  have  differ- 
ent occupations  at  different  hours  of  the  day.” 

“In  a general  way  there  may  be  no  objec- 
tion. Many  occupations  admit  of  such  com- 
bination ; but  we  are  now  speaking  of  a partic- 
ular pase.  This  firm,  Mr.  Banks,  has  a char- 
acter for  strict  attention  to  business,  and  busi- 
ness of  a peculiar  and  exclusively  respectable 
kind.  I don’t  say  that  in  a certain  kind  of  low 
criminal  business,  for  example,  there  is  neces- 
sarily any  reason  why  a solicitor  should  object 
to  his  clerk  singing  at  concerts  after  office- 
hours.  I think  it  quite  possible  that  such  sing- 
ing and  a certain  kind  of  criminal  business  might 
combine  very  woll.  But  ours  is  not  a business 
of  that  class,  Mr.  Banks,  Our  clients  are  of 
quite  a different  order  eff  life,  and  they  have 
strong  and  very  proper  views  on  tho  all-import- 
ance of  respectability.” 

“But  really,  Mr.  Bollington”  — I had  now 
quite  reasserted  myself ; stupidity  had  washed 
all  the  imposing  gilt  off  respectability,  and  I 
could  have  laughed  at  or  sworn  at  it — “really, 
Mr.  Bollington,  I don’t  quite  see  that  I am 
bound  to  give  up  every  thing  to  such  views.” 

“ Not  bound  at  all,  Mr.  Banks ; certainly  not 
bound.  You  are  not  an  articled  clerk,  and 
are  quite  free  to  act  as  you  please.  Let  the 
conversation  close  for  the  present.  Be  so  good 
as  to  think  the  matter  over.  I am  sure  you 
understand  my  determination.  You  can  there- 
fore decide  for  yourself,  and  let  me  know,  and  » 
we  can  recur  to  the  subject,  if  necessary,  say  the 
day  after  to-morrow.  And  now,  Mr.  Banks, 


about  the  papers  in  the  case  of  Davys  and  Pon- 
typool,  if  you  please.” 

This  was  of  course  an  ultimatum . A greater 
contretemps  could  hardly  have  occurred.  All 
my  plans  for  the  present  were  based  on  that 
very  combination  of  music  and  law*  which  Mr. 
Bollington  declared  to  be  only  possible,  if  at  all, 
in  the  case  of  a very  low  sort  of  criminal  busi- 
ness. This  was  a sharp  and  sudden  blow  to 
me ; and  I had  the  whole  day  to  bear  it  before 
I could  pour  out  roy  bad  news  and  my  feelings 
to  Christina. 

Grimly  enough  I went  to  her  lodgings  that 
evening.  I thought  the  very  sky  looked  gray 
above  me ; and  Christina’s  gladsome,  confident 
eyes  were  a sort  of  new  pang  and  reproach  to 
me. 

“Oh,  Emanuel,  I am  so  delighted  to  hear 
it!”  was  the  reply  with  which  she  broke  out 
when,  with  a sad  face,  I had  got  through  my 
dismal  news.  “ I am  delighted  from  my  heart 
to  hear  it ! Why  should  you  stay  in  so  miser- 
able a place,  and  be  paid  a few  wretched  shil- 
lings a week,  you  who  are  better  than  them  all ; 
you  with  your  voice — and  your  talents — for  you 
know  I never  would  care  for  mere  voice  ? No ; 
you  are  rid  of  it  all  now,  and  are  free.  Now 
you  will  have  to  throw  your  soul  into  the  art 
you  are  fitted  for,  my  dear  Emanuel.  Ill  news, 
dear ! This  is  the  best  and  brightest  of  news 
to  Christina.  I always  feAred  that  you  would 
be  content  to  work  and  wait  here,  and  I have 
had  enough  of  working  and  waiting.  You  are 
so  easily  contented — oh,  far  too  easily  content- 
ed 1 but  only  because  you  are  modest  of  your 
talents,  and  do  not  know  what  you  deserve  and 
what  you  can  be,  as  I do.  No,  no ; my  Eman- 
uel will  be  no  more  a slave,  but  an  artist.  Tell 
him  so,  and  be  free.” 

There  was  something  pitiful  to  me  in  hearing 
the  enthusiastic  girl  run  on  in  this  wild  way. 

“Alas,  Christina,”  I said,  “it  is  not  so  easy 
to  make  a great  way  in  the  world  as  you  think 
— you  girls,  with  your  vivid  imagination  and 
your  confidence.  You  see  me  with  eyes  which 
will  guide  nobody  else.  Think  how  difficult  it 
is  to  get  on  in  this  place.” 

“ In  this  place ! Yes ; but  who  would  think 
of  this  place  ? Leave  it,  my  Emanuel  l Lon- 
don and  Paris — these  are  the  places  for  us. 
Why  delay  here  at  all?  why  not  go  to  London 
at  once,  and  together?  why,  dearest  Emanuel, 
why  ?” 

Her  impatience  rose  to  something  like  wild- 
ness. 

“Because,  my  love,”  I said,  looking  as  wise 
and  os  cheerful  as  I could  contrive  to  do — “ be- 
cause in  London  people  who  have  neither  mon- 
ey nor  friends  may  have  to  starve.” 

“ But  we  have  some  money.  I have  saved 
some ; a little — and  not  so  very  little.  See !” 

And  she  showed  me  in  triumph  a few  poor 
sovereigns  heaped  up  in  a drawer,  where  any 
body  who  chanced  to  enter  her  room  might 
have  found,  and,  if  so  inclined,  stolen  them. 
I could  hardly  keep  back  my  tears — I was  only 
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a boy,  after  all ; and  there  was  something  un- 
speakably pitiful  and  touching  in  the  pride  and 
confidence  built  upon  the  few  poor  golden  coins. 

44  My  dearest,  your  money  and  mine  would 
not  keep  us  long  in  London.  People  must  en- 
deavor to  make  a beginning  where  they  have 
friends.” 

“Then  yon  are  content  to  give  up  your  ca- 
reer ; give  up  your  chance  of  becoming  a great 
artist — as  I know  you  would  be  ?” 

“No,  not  give  up,  my  own  Christina,  but 
just  wait  only  a little  for  a better  chance. 
Listen,  you  'wild  girl ; we  must  give  up  some- 
thing— ” 

“But  listen,  Emanuel.  I have  set  my  very 
soul  on  being  a great  singer,  and  on  your  being 
one  too.  You  may  think  me  a mad  creature ; 
but  I know  that  in  this  I am  wiser  than  you. 
Don’t  stop  on  the  way,  and  don't  be  afraid.  I 
am  not  afraid ; why  should  you — a man  ?” 

“You  are  not  afraid,”  I said,  taking  both 
her  hands,  and  trying  to  pet  her  into  calmness, 
“because  you  are  a generous,  imaginative,  dar- 
ling girl,  who,  once  you  love  a man,  think  the 
world  must  see  him  as  yon  do,  and  that  he 
must  turn  out  something  great.  I know  more 
of  the  world,  and  of  myself,  than  you  do.  I 
only  ask  that  we  should  be  patient  for  the  sake 
of  each  other.  I can  not  do  any  thing  which 
might  make  you  unhappy.  You  may  be  ready 
to  sacrifice  yourself ; but  don’t  ask  me  to  sacri- 
fice you.” 

“Listen,  Emanuel,”  she  said,  disengaging 
her  hands  from  mine,  and  then  laying  one  arm 
on  my  shoulder  and  looking  earnestly,  implor- 
ingly at  me  (1  see  her  deep  dark  eyes  and  eager 
trembling  lips  even  now  this  moment);  “do 
not  talk  of  waiting  and  of  patience,  and  of 
living  a life  of  dull,  stupid  plodding  in  this 
hateful  place.  Only  lost  evening  you  appealed 
to  me — and  persuaded  me ; let  me  now  per- 
suade you.  Do  you  think  me  bold  to  speak  in 
this  way  ? Yes,  I am  bold  now,  because  I love 
you  so,  because  you  are  all  in  the  world  to  me, 
and  I tremble  to  think  of  our  separation.” 

“Separation?  Who  speaks  of  separation? 
What  could  separate  us  ?” 

“You  do  not  know;  I do  not  know;  any 
thing,  any  delay  — a night’s  reflection  may 
change  onr  fortunes,  may  change  our  hearts! 
I tremble  to  hear  yon  talk  as  if  yon  only  wished 
to  cling  to  this  place  forever.” 

44  And  I tremble  to  hear  you  speak  as  if  am- 
bition, and  not  love,  were  your  impulse,  Chris- 
tina! Yes,  I could  be  happy  with  you  here, 
even  here,  forever!” 

“ But  let  us  not  talk  of  that.  I could  not 
see  you  condemned  to  an  ignoble,  stupid  life 
here;  I love  you  far  too  deeply.  Your  am- 
bition is  mine ; your  success  would  be  mine. 
Oh,  Emanuel,  love  me  and  my  ambition  too,  or 
you  can  not  love  me,  you  cAn  not  understand 
me  at  all !” 

“ If  the  choice  were  between  your  love  and 
your  ambition,”  I said,  sullenly,  “I  know  which 
would  win.” 


“You  can’t  divide  them;  they  are  one  and 
the  same.  They  are  as  my  heart  and  my  soul. 
Oh,  Emanuel,  you  know  I love  you.  I have 
no  one  on  earth  whom  I care  for  but  you.” 

“And  yet  if  it  were  a choice  between  giving 
up  your  chance  of  a career,  your  dream  of  a 
career” — I was  now  bitterly  jealous  of  her  am- 
bition, and  spoke  in  almost  savage  tones — “you 
would  throw  me  away  without  a thought.  Do 
you  call  that  love  ?” 

“ No,”  she  replied,  vehemently,  and  turning 
from  me,  “I  do  not.  But  I loved  an  ambitious 
man,  a brave  man,  an  artist,  and  not  a slave.” 

Had  she  struck  me  in  the  face  I could  not 
have  felt  the  blow  more  heavily.  A surprised, 
passionate,  injured  cry  was  breaking  from  my 
lips.  I repressed  it  with  all  the  force  of  energy 
I could  call  up ; but  I turned  away,  aud,  sit- 
ting on  the  nearest  chair,  covered  my  face  with 
my  hands. 

I do  not  know  how  many  minutes  or  seconds 
I had  sat  thus.  It  seemed  to  me  a long  inter- 
val of  bewildered  pain  and  bitterness.  I felt 
at  last  a hand  laid  on  mine,  and  a sweet,  pite- 
ous voice  murmured  “Emanuel!”  I allowed 
the  hand  that  covered  my  face  to  be  drawn 
away ; and  then  I saw  that  Christina  was  kneel- 
ing at  my  feet,  and  looking  up  at  me  with  eyes 
full  of  tears. 

“Oh,  forgive  me!”  she  exclaimed;  “my 
dear,  dear  Emanuel,  forgive  me;  I did  not 
know  what  I was  saying.” 

“ You  have  cruelly  misinterpreted  me,  Chris- 
tina.” 

44 1 have  indeed ; and  that  is  the  second  time 
in  our  lives  I have  done  so.  But  I will  do  so 
no  more.  How  could  I use  such  cruel,  shame- 
ful, false  words  to  you ! But  I was  disappoint- 
ed ; oh,  so  bitterly  disappointed ! and  I was 
mad.” 

4 4 Dearest  Christina,  you  know — if  you  do 
not,  at  least  Heaven  knows — that  I only  think 
of  your  happiness,  that  I only  shrink  from  ex- 
posing you  to  utter  poverty.” 

“But  what  else  have  I suffered  from  my 
birth  ? Iam  well  used  to  poverty.  Ah,  if  you 
did  but  know  all ! I prefer  any  poverty,  even 
alone,  to  going  to  my  brother.  Why  should  I 
fear  it  with  yon  ? But  I will  not  talk  in  that 
way  any  more ; I was  foolish  and  wild ; and  you 
were  right  not  to  heed  my  folly.  You  are  calm 
and  have  sense,  and  you  know  the  world.” 

44  You  are  a true  woman,  a true  heroine,”  I 
said,  ray  bitterness  wholly  melted  away  by  her 
sweetness  and  submission,  “and  you  would 
rather  have  the  courage  which  springs  with- 
out counting  the  consequences  than  that  which 
calculates  and  waits.  So  would  I,  perhaps,  if 
the  consequences  only  affected  myself  alone; 
but  a man  who  has  the  happiness  of  the  wo- 
man he  loves  placed  in  his  hands  must  not 
plunge  headlong  with  her  and  himself  too. 
No,  my  dearest,  the  courage  which  endnres  is 
often  the  best.  We  can  wait  for  our  career.” 

44  We  must  wait  indeed,  Emanuel ; and  per- 
haps a long  time.  You  must  have  thought  me 
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a wild,  romantic  fool.  I am  sorry  now,  for  I 
see  that  you  are  right.” 

“ Then  I have  convinced  you  ?”  I asked,  joy- 
ously, proud  of  my  pitiful  and  jealous  prudence* 
os  if  it  were  any  thing  but  faint-heartedness, 
suspicion,  and  folly. 

“ You  have  convinced  me,”  she  said,  in  a low, 
sad  voice.  “Let  us  not  speak  of  it  now  any 
more.  Emanuel ; at  least  for  to-night.  I will 
sing  you  something.” 

She  sat  down  to  her  piano  and  sang,  and  I 
listened  until  the  dusk  deepened  into  night. 
We  parted  with  affection ; but  there  was  a 
sadness  in  her  manner  which  I might  have 
thought  ominous.  As  I stood  a moment  be- 
low her  window  I heard  her  still  faintly  sing- 
ing, and  knew  that  she  was  not  sitting  but 
moving  through  the  room.  I walked  slowly 
away,  often  looking  back;  suddenly  I heard 
her  window  raised,  and,  turning  round,  I could 
see,  in  the  deep  purple  of  a late  summer  night, 
the  outline  of  her  head  and  neck  dark  against 
the  sky.  I thought  she  beckoned  to  me,  and  I 
hurried  back. 

“Only  to  say  good-by,”  she  said  in  a whis- 
per; and  she  seemed  strangely  fluttered  and 
excited.  “I  only  wanted  to  say  good-by  once 
more,  dearest;  just  good-by.” 

As  she  leaned  from  the  window  a rose  she 
was  wearing  in  her  breast  fell  at  my  feet.  I 
took  it  up  and  put  it  to  my  lips.  Some  com- 
ing footsteps  were  heard,  and  she  whispered  in 
a very  faint,  very  sad  tone  the  word  “Acfe.” 
Then  she  quickly  closed  the  window  and  drew 
the  curtain,  and  I could  see  her  no  more. 

Her  voice  lingered  in  my  ears  as  I went  slow- 
ly home,  and  was  in  my  dreams  all  night.  I 
longed  for  the  next  night,  that  I might  listen 
to  it  again. 

So  the  next  day  dragged  heavily  through, 
and  I was  impatient  of  it,  of  myself,  of  every 
thing,  feverishly  anxious  to  meet  her  again; 
haunted  fretfully  by  a fear  that  I had  made 
myself  look  mean  in  her  eyes ; by  a doubt 
whether,  after  all,  my  wisdom  had  not  been 
folly;  by  a vague  foreboding  of  disunion  be- 
tween us.  I made  many  mistakes  and  blun- 
ders that  day ; and  Mr.  Bollington  more  than 
once  put  up  his  double  eye-glass  and  looked  at 
me  with  cold  significant  scrutiny. 

At  last  the  hour  came  for  leaving  the  office. 
I was  at  the  door,  rejoiced  to  be  free  in  the 
evening  sunlight,  when  a small  boy,  whom  I 
knew  well,  came  up  and  handed  me  a letter. 
The  urchin  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  poor 
watch-maker  who  had  the  shop  over  which 
Christina  lived,  and  he  was  often  bribed  with 
buns,  apples,  and  half-pence  to  act  as  letter- 
carrier  between  us.  So  I knew  at  once  what 
he  came  for,  and  I snatched  at  his  letter. 

“Oh,  but  stop, ” said  the  young  varlet;  “is 
the  office  closed  for  the  day  ?’* 

“ Yes,  Tom ; what  of  that  ?” 

“ And  you  are  home  for  the  day?” 

“Yes,  yes.  Why  do  you  ask  questions,  you 
little  imp  ?” 


“ Because  she  told  me  I wasn’t  to  give  it  to 
you  until  you  were  coming  away.  I’ve  had  it 
in  my  pocket  ever  so  long.” 

So  he  gave  me  the  letter,  and  darted  down 
the  street,  alternately  whooping  and  whistling. 

I opened  it,  and  read : 

“My  Well-beloved,  Farewell!  I have 
thought  and  thought,  and  I see  we  must  not 
marry  yet.  Oh,  forgive  me,  Emanuel,  and  be 
not  so  very  sorry  or  lonely.  I think  we  must 
not  meet  for  a long  time.  I am  gone  away, 
and  you  must  not  think  of  following  me  or 
seeking  me ; for  the  Heaven  has  told  me  that 
now  I could  only  be  an  encumbrance  to  you, 
and  that  if  we  were  married  now,  you  would 
be  sorry  one  day.  I go  away  that  I may  some 
time  be  able  to  help  you.  If  ever  I can,  then 
we  shall  meet  again,  for  I will  find  you  and 
come  to  you.  If  not,  then  far  better  we  meet 
no  more.  Either  vray  it  will  be  better,  and 
you  will  thank  me  some  time,  and  say  Chris- 
tina had  right.  I love  you  still ; all  the  same 
as  ever.  Still  love  me : farewell,  and  think  of 
me  often,  as  I shall  never,  never  forget  you. 

“Christina.” 

This  was  all.  The  letter  was  written  in  the 
quaint  half- German  character  and  the  con- 
strained foreign  style  which  I knew  so  well. 
I turned  down  a dark  lane  out  of  the  sunny 
street ; the  ground  seemed  to  heave  under  my 
feet,  and  black  spots  danced  before  my  eyes  in 
the  sunlight.  I was  not  far  from  the  sea — my 
old,  old  confidant ; and  I hurried  to  it  as  if  my 
lost  love  were  to  be  found  by  its  margin.  Stag- 
gering, slipping,  with  dazed  eyes  and  choking 
throat  and  bursting  heart,  I reached  the  strand, 
and  flung  myself  down,  and  read  the  letter  again 
and  again  and  again.  And  then  I laid  my  head 
upon  the  ring  of  a rusty  anchor,  and  I broke  into 
a boyish  passion  and  tempest  of  tears.  She  had 
made  her  choice — and  left  me ! Of  the  beau- 
tiful happy  life  that  had  grown  up  around  us, 
and  that  seemed  destined  to  live  with  our  lives, 
there  was  nothing  left  me  but  my  memory,  my 
grief,  my  agony — a few  letters,  and  the  flower 
that  last  night  had  fallen  from  her  breast. 

From  that  time  I never  saw  her  face  for  ten 
long  years. 

Did  I make  any  effort  to  recover  her?  Did 
I not  ? All  I could  learn  at  her  lodgings  was 
simply  that  she  had  gone  by  the  London  coach, 
and  that  she  had  said  she  was  going  to  her  broth- 
er’s. I hurried  up  to  London  by  the  very  next 
coach — with  what  result  I need  hardly  say.  Ufc* 
terly  a stranger  in  the  metropolis,  my  search 
there  was  quite  thrown  away.  I could  only 
learn  at  the  coach-office  that  such  a girl  had 
actually  traveled  to  town  the  day  before,  and 
that  was  all  any  body  knew  of  her.  I wasted 
days  in  hunting  about  the  docks  for  Dantzic 
or  Konigsberg  ships  or  steamers.  I found  no- 
thing of  her.  Then  I bethought  me  that  she 
might  have  gone  to  Hull,  and  I too  went  to 
Hull ; of  course  utterly  too  late  to  have  stopped 
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her  even  had  she  gone  there.  I had  made  up 
my  mind  to  follow  her,  when  it  occurred  to  me 
that  perhaps,  after  all,  she  had  relented  and 
written  to  me  some  word  of  comfort  and  guid- 
ance, and  I hurried  back  to  my  native  town. 
No  letter  awaited  me,  and  I resolved  at  least 
to  try  the  last  chance  and  follow  her  to  her 
brother’s.  I remembered  the  name  of  the 
street  in  which  her  brother  lived,  and  it  could 
not  be  difficult  to  find  the  house.  Besides,  I 
was  now  seized  with  a detestation  of  our  town 
and  all  that  belonged  to  it;  and  it  seemed  to 
me  that  I must  leave  it  or  go  mad.  The 
thought  of  living  there  without  her,  of  toil- 
ing there  uncheered  and  unloved,  of  spend- 
ing drear  evenings  alone  where  I had  been  so 
happy,  of  looking  up  at  the  window  where  she 
could  no  longer  be  seen;  all  this  was  simply 
intolerable  to  me.  P had  never  entered  my 
old  employer’s  door  from  the  evening  when  I 
received  Christina’9  letter.  What  Mr.  Bol- 
lington  thought  of  me,  or  whether  he  thought 
about  me  at  all,  I cared  nothing.  I sent  no 
explanation  or  word  of  any  kind.  I had  some 
little  money  saved ; I sold  some  few  poor  things, 
and  got  a little  more  money ; and  I took  a pas- 
sage in  a Baltic  vessel  which  was  to  pat  in  at 
Dantzic.  One  fair  sweet  antumn  evening  I 
looked  back  on  the  strand  where  I had  read 
Christina’s  letter,  and  watched  the  white  houses 
of  the  old  town  of  my  childhood,  and  the  hill 
whereon  was  my  mother’s  grave,  until  all  sank4 
out  of  sight,  and  with  them  closed  the  first 
bright  chapter  of  my  life. 

The  weather  changed,  and  we  had  a rough, 
slow,  miserable  passage.  Our  wretched  heavy 
old  tub  was  beaten  about  the  North  Sea  and 
the  Baltic  so  long  that  it  seemed  to  me  as  if 
life  had  been  actually  changed  into  a perpetual 
tossing  on  broken  wintry  waters.  At  last  we 
reached  Dantzic,  and  I made  my  way  to  Chris- 
tina’s native  town — a town  of  canals  and  islands, 
and  numberless  bridges,  and  steep,  narrow,  dark- 
ling streets,  with  whole  populations  living  in  each 
house. 

I found  Christina’s  people  at  lost.  They  re- 
ceived me  at  first  coldly,  and  even  harshly,  re- 
garding me  as  her  evil  genius;  but  having  at 
length  come  to  understand  that  she  had  re- 
nounced me,  they  lapsed  into  pity  and  were 
kind.  But  they  knew  nothing  about  her — ab- 
solutely nothing.  She  had  not  come  there; 
she  had  not  wTitten  any  reply  to  their  last  let- 
ter. My  coining  first  told  them  that  she  had 
left  her  old  home.  My  journey  had  been  utter- 
ly fruitless  and  futile. 

1 took  a passage  again  for  England.  Sick  at 
heart,  and  weak  in  frame,  with  only  two  or  three 
sovereigns  left,  I landed  one  wet,  foggy  evening 
near  the  Tower  of  London.  As  I stepped  ashore 
I said  to  myself,  “ Here,  then,  in  London  will  I 
stay.  I accept  battle  here.  I will  succeed  here 
or  fail.  I will  live  here,  if  I can ; if  not,  I do 
not  much  care  how  or  how  soon  I am  to  die 
here.  Here  I shall  meet  Christina  again,  or 
nowhere.” 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

FROM  ARCADIA  TO  BOHEMIA. 

So  I kept  my  word,  and  drudged  for  years  in 
the  solitude  and  darkness  of  London  poverty 
and  struggle.  I gave  myself  up  to  the  teaching 
of  music  and  to  concert-singing,  when  I could 
get  a decent  engagement,  or  indeed  any  en- 
gagement at  all.  Understand  that  mine  was 
for  a long  time  a hard  struggle.  I lived  in  a 
garret — I was  familiar  with  hunger.  The  de- 
tails of  the  first  few  years  may  be  spared.  Sto- 
ries of  struggles  in  London  by  rising  young  men 
have  all  a sort  of  family  resemblance ; indeed, 
they  are  as  much  alike  as  Lely’s  court  beauties ; 
and  if  they  sometimes  differ  in  catastrophe — 
one  adventurous  career  ending  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  another  in  the  Lambeth  Work- 
house — so  one  court  beauty  may  have  died  in 
the  purple,  and  another  in  the  lazar-house.  I 
do  not  care  to  weary  the  reader  with  a minute 
account  of  my  struggles  for  a living ; I only  ask 
him  to  understand  that  they  were  real  and  hard ; 
that  for  a time  they  regularly  included  actual 
want ; that  they  often  meant  destitution ; that 
hunger  was  a common  condition ; that  once  or 
twice  I thought  it  likely  enough  my  fate  must 
be  to  die  of  starvation.  Let  us  pass  over  all 
this,  and  come  to  a time  when  I began  to  have 
a certain  income,  however  small;  when  I had, 
a few  substantial  engagements  as  a teacher  of 
singing  and  music ; and  was  beginning  to  think 
of  struggling  my  way  to  Italy  in  the  hope  of  re- 
turning thence  a qualified  candidate  for  a place 
on  the  lyric  'Stage.  Por  on  this  I had  set  my 
heart.  Pride,  disappointment,  baffied  love,  all 
conspired  to  make  this  seem  the  necessary  task 
of  my  life.  To  prove  myself— even  were  it  only 
to  myself — not  a failure,  not  a coward,  was  a 
resolution  within  me  strong  and  tenacious  as 
revenge.  It  was,  indeed,  my  revenge. 

I will  not  say  that  the  memory  of  Christina  had 
not  somewhat  softened,  faded  into  a gentler  rec- 
ollection, during  all  this  time.  But  its  impres- 
sion was  always  with  me,  giving  sadness  or  cour- 
age, hope  ojr  despondency,  as  my  chances  and 
my  mood  would  have  it;  always,  most  certain- 
ly, exalting  and  purifying  the  mournful  monot- 
ony of  my  drudging  life  by  the  memory  of  some- 
thing beautiful,  tender,  and  distant.  For  years 
of  my  life  I was  in  the  habit  daily  of  going  up 
and  down  the  river  in  the  boats,  and  I became 
an  intense  admirer  of  St.  Paul’s.  I admire  that 
building — forgive  me  if  the  confession  show  stu- 
pidity and  want  of  taste — more  than  Pantheon 
or  Colosseum,  than  Westminster  Abbey  or  Notre 
Dame,  or  Cologne  or  Antwerp  Cathedral,  or  St. 
Peter’s  or  St.  Sophia’s.  To  look  up  at  it  from 
Blackfriar’s  Bridge  on  a winter  evening,  when 
a cold  heaven  and  a few  whitening  clouds  are 
behind,  and  the  dome  seems  a mere  flat  shape 
against  the  sky,  a mere  form  and  outline,  de- 
lighted me.  To  see  it  sparkling  in  the  rosy  col- 
or of  a summer  morning,  with  light  and  shade 
succeeding  each  other  on  its  spires  and  its  round- 
ed sides,  or  rising  out  of  the  masses  of  sunset 
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cloud -heaps  like  a glimpse  of  some  glorious 
heaven-city,  was  a sight  still  more  exquisite. 
Even  when  the  November  fog  is  around  it,  and 
its  outlines  can  only  be  seen  at  broken  and  vague 
intervals,  it  is  a delight  to  think  that  behind  that 
curtain  of  vapor  lie  rich  spires  and  domes  which 
one  breath  of  wind  might  reveal  in  all  their 
beauty.  In  whatever  season  or  hour,  it  seems 
to  me  to  romanticize  and  to  sanctify  the  hideous 
commonplace  stretch  of  roofs  and  chimneys, 
and  wharves  and  the  leaden  Lethean  river,  on 
which  it  looks.  So  was  the  memory  of  Chris- 
tina, and  the  presence  of  my  love  and  even  of 
my  disappointment,  in  my  hard  and  common- 
place life. 

Sometimes  I have  deliberately  come  to  one 
of  the  bridges  in  the  early  morning,  and  stood 
in  one  of  the  recesses  and  watched  the  different 
phases  of  beauty  the  glorious  dome  would  assume 
in  the  glowing  light  and  the  changing  clouds,  un- 
til perhaps  at  last  the  whole  air  filled  with  bright- 
ness, and  every*  cloud  vanished,  and  the  dome 
and  cross  were  alone  in  the  blue  heaven.  But 
these  were  rare  enjoyments.  Generally  I caught 
glimpses  of  my  favorite  building  as  I mode  my 
way  among  the  bustling  crowds  on  the  bridges 
or  on  Ludgate  Hill,  or  as  I passed  beneath  in 
one  of  the  penny  steamers.  So,  too,  of  my 
memory  of  Christina.  Sometimes  I had  an 
hour  or  a whole  evening  to  give  to  my  boyish 
love,  and  I brought  her  back  before  my  mind 
and  my  eyes  until  she  stood  as  clear  and  as  life- 
like before  me  as  when  we  lived  in  Arcadia  to- 
gether. But  these,  too,  were  rare  delights.  In 
ordinary  life  I only  caught  mental  glimpses  of 
her  as  I fought  my  way  through  vulgar  diffi- 
culties, and  obtained  some  mean  and  common- 
place advantages.  But  the  influence  was  there 
always.  I am  a believer  in  beauty  and  nature 
and  love,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  With  a mem- 
ory like  mine,  a faint  hope,  a strong  purpose 
like  mine,  life  could  never  become  wholly  vul- 
gar or  contemptible.  “ So  long,  ” says  the  great 
I>rose-poet  whom  Christina’s  father  used  to  read 
to  us  in  the  old  nights,  “as  the  sun  keeps  but 
the  slenderest  rim  of  its  disk  uneclipsed  the 
world  is  not  given  up  to  darkness.” 

All  this  time,  be  it  understood,  my  ordinary 
way  of  life  was  very  prosaic,  poor,  and  mean. 
I was  now — say  seven  years  or  so  after  my 
coming  to  London — only  just  lifting  my  head 
above  mere  poverty,  I was  utterly  obscure.  I 
was  living  in  a low  and  swampy  district  on  the 
Surrey  bank  of  the  Thames,  in  the  Putney  di- 
rection. I lodged  there  with  a poor,  respecta- 
ble, and  lady-like  old  person,  whose  appearance 
attracted  me  when  I happened  to  come  that 
way  hunting  for  cheap  and  airy  apartments. 
The  neighboring  population  consisted  chiefly 
of  brick  makers  and  market-gardeners.  A park 
having  been  promised,  a few  rows  of  cheap  stuc- 
coed houses  were  built,  and  christened  Albert 
terraces.  Garibaldi  villas,  Alma  places,  and  such 
other  appropriate  and  attractive  names  ns  the 
whirligig  of  time  chanced  to  bring  within  the 
easy  intellectual  range  of  speculating  builders. 


The  roads  were  damp  and  undrained,  and  the 
whole  place  looked  specially  cheerless.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  terraces,  villas,  and  places  in 
no  case  belonged  to  the  indigenous  population, 
but  were  of  a half-genteel,  half-pauper,  and 
wholly  nomad  class,  like  ourselves.  Many  peo- 
ple tried  letting  lodgings  or  opening  schools 
there,  and  failed.  One  or  two  persons  having 
privately  the  care  of  insane  patients,  and  prob- 
ably rather  anxious  to  keep  them  insane,  brought 
them  to  bide  in  this  dismal  swamp.  A few  gov- 
ernment civil  officers — Customs,  Inland  Rev- 
enue, etc. — who  had  not  risen  in  their  depart- 
ments, came  and  settled  there.  A forlorn 
water-color  painter,  a hopeless  photographer, 
were  among  our  neighbors ; in  fact,  any  kind 
of  people  who,  dreadfully  poor,  yet  would  not 
wholly  abandon  the  appearance  of  gentility, 
drifted  thither  naturally:  So  long  as  the  villas 
| and  cottages  were  kept  in  decent  repair  they 
looked  pleasant  enough,  and  indeed  rather  fine 
and  imposing.  A semi-detached  villa,  with  a 
vast  row  of  steps  and  urns  at  either  side,  some- 
what awed  the  visitor  at  first;  but  the  urns 
were  full  of  dry  mud  and  dead  leaves  and 
spiders ; the  drawing-room  was  uncarpeted  and 
hardly  furnished  ; a dirty  slatternly  servant,  or 
a little  girl  with  a tom  frock  and  curl-papers, 
opened  the  door;  grass  and  weeds  grew  upon 
the  sides  of  the  parapets  ; the  only  traffic  con- 
sisted of  great  coal -wagons  going  to  and  from 
Ithe  neighboring  railway-stations.  The  lanes 
were  blocked  up  with  perpetual  mud ; the  frog 
looked  in  at  the  kitchen-window;  the  maggot 
and  the  worm  made  themselves  free  of  the  back- 
parlor.  Here  and  there  small  rows  of  shops 
had  been  begun  and  suddenly  stopped,  and  no 
one  ever  seemed  to  have  any  idea  of  complet- 
ing them.  My  landlady’s  daughter  called  the 
whole  settlement  “a  refuge  for  the  destitute.” 
It  was  decaying,  but  not  venerable ; it  was  new, 
but  not  fresh ; it  had  all  the  disadvantages  of 
newness,  and  all  the  defects  of  age.  I heard  a 
lady  near  whom  I happened  to  sit  one  evening 
in  a river  steamer  describe  it  to  a companion, 
when  its  swampy  flats  came  in  sight,  as  “a 
deathy  place.”  The  phrase  was  picturesque, 
effective,  and  very  appropriate.  It  did  look  a 
deathy  place ; but  it  had  the  advantages — to  me 
supreme — of  being  very  cheap,  and  of  having 
easy  access  to  the  river,  and  therefore  to  town. 
In  this  refuge  for  the  destitute,  then,  began  my 
march  to  wealth ; in  this  deathy  place  opened 
my  struggle  for  life. 

My  landlady  and  her  daughter  were  poor — 
dreadfully  poor.  I had  seen  enough  of  poverty 
in  my  own  town,  and  indeed  in  my  own  sur- 
roundings, but  somehow  it  was  not  poverty  like 
that  of  Mrs.  Lyndon  and  her  daughter  Lilia. 
Provincial  poverty  is  hardly  ever  indeed  quite 
the  same  as  London  poverty — there  is  all  the 
difference  that  exists  between  a thatched  hovel 
and  a Drury  Lane  garret.  But  that  was  not 
the  difference  here;  Mrs.  Lyndon  was  always 
cleqn,  neat,  and  well  dressed ; and  she  always 
seemed  to  be  able  to  get  mutton-chops  for  her 
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daughter’s  dinner.  The  daughter  always  dressed 
like  a girl  accustomed  to  wear  good  clothes,  and 
therefore  not  afraid  to  be  occasionally  shabby. 
She  never  looked  worse  than  like  a lady  in 
dishabille.  There  was  none  of  the  artful  neat- 
ness, the  mournful  nervous  precision,  of  con- 
scious poverty  about  her.  What  on  earth  did 
they  live  on,  that  mother  and  daughter  ? I had 
been  with  them  now  for  a long  time ; I was  con- 
stantly being  consulted  by  mother  and  daugh- 
ter about  their  pecuniary  affairs.  I sometimes 
counted  over  the  amount  which  I knew  the 
lodgers  to  pay,  and  it  still  left  a pound  or  two 
of  the  house-rent  unaccounted  for,  and  the  rates 
and  taxes  altogether  unapproached.  Every 
other  day  some  tax-collector  called  and  left  a 
paper.  These  documents  used  to  lie  in  little 
dusty,  sooty  piles  on  the  chimney-piece ; I do 
not  know  that  Mrs.  Lyndon  ever  thought  about 
attempting  to  pay  off  any  of  them.  I scarcely 
ever  came  in  at  the  door  without  seeing  some 
collector  arguing  and  threatening  in  vain.  1 
think  the  dwellers  in  these  neighborhoods  used 
to  allow  debts  of  this  and  other  kinds  to  run  up 
until  they  reached  an  insurmountable  pile,  and 
then  they  removed  at  night  to  another  locality. 
They  were  up  to  all  manner  of  dodges.  Some- 
times the  house  was  taken  in  the  daughter’s 
name ; and  this  fact  enabled  the  mother,  who 
was  always  at  home,  to  waive  the  responsibility 
away  from  herself  and  stave  off  the  collectors  a 
little  longer.  They  seemed  ashamed  of  nothing. 
Lilia  would  entertain  me  sometimes  through  a 
w hole  afternoon’s  walk  with  narratives  of  the 
straits  to  which  they  had  been  driven,  and  the 
success  with  which  they  had  come  through 
them.  You  could  not  contemplate  poverty  of 
this  sort  without  an  impression  that  in  its  mean- 
ness and  its  cynicism  it  bordered  on  vice ; and 
yet  its  endurance,  its  frankness,  its  cheerful  de- 
termination were  dashed  with  the  flavor  of  a 
kind  of  virtue.  You  must  pity  people  so  hard 
up,  and  you  must  also  feel  a certain  contempt 
for  them  ; and  yet  in  my  case  I could  not  help 
liking  them,  trusting  in  them,  and  feeling  some- 
thing resembling  affection  for  them.  They  were 
in  every  sense  so  kind-hearted,  in  one  sense  at 
least  so  true  ; and  then  we  were  all  so  hard  up 
together,  that  mere  necessity  and  propinquity 
made  us  companionable,  as  people  may  be  who 
are  forced  to  pass  the  night  beneath  the  same 
tree  in  Hyde  Park,  or  under  the  same  dry  arch 
of  the  Adelphi. 

A girl  like  Lilia  Lyndon  was,  to  my  provin- 
cial mind,  a perfectly  wonderful  phenomenon. 
She  was  extremely  pretty,  with  dark  skin  and 
crisp,  wavy,  dark  hair,  and  bright,  laughing, 
twinkling  eyes,  and  a smile  the  most  confident, 
sweet,  and  winning  one  could  well  be  gladdened 
by.  She  had  plenty  of  talk,  and  she  talked  in 
a voice  just  a little  sharp,  but  with  a charming 
accent ; and,  in  whatever  poverty  and  privation, 
she  had  something  like  the  manners  of  a lady. 
But  these  were  not  the  peculiarities  which  most 
struck  me.  I was  principally  surprised  by  her 
inexhaustible  knowledge  of  practical  life.  How 


pld  was  she  ? Hardly  twenty,  I should  think, 
at  the  time  I am  now  telling  of,  and  yet  she 
seemed  to  know  London,  its  ways,  its  people, 
its  life,  its  tricks  and  dodges,  high  and  low,  to 
the  very  heart.  No  royal  road  was  that  which 
had  led  to  such  learning ! Many  a hard  strug- 
gle must  have  been  battled  through  before  such 
sad  practical  experience  of  the  world’s  warfare 
could  be  got  into  that  pretty  little  curly  head. 

Lilia  always  dressed  with  an  appearance  of 
fashion.  If  a new  style  of  bonnet  came  in,  I 
sometimes  found  her  at  night  working  away  at 
her  own  old  bonnet,  and  next  day  it  was  con- 
verted into  a very  deceptive  imitation  of  the 
reigning  mode.  She  reconstructed  her  dresses 
as  often  as  the  British  Board  of  Admiralty  re- 
construct their  war-ships.  When  crinoline  came 
in  she  was  in  the  front  of  the  fashion,  with  pet- 
ticoats wide  enough  for  a duchess.  She  was 
always  doing  some  mending  work  to  stockings 
and  slippers.  She  was  absolutely  without  hy- 
pocrisy or  deceit  of  any  kind ; even  the  pardon- 
j able  feminine  deception  which  keeps  ready  to 
hand  a piece  of  crochet-work  or  bead-orna- 
mentation to  be  produced  the  moment  a tap  at 
the  door  announces  a visitor,  while  the  real 
! piece  of  work,  the  pair  of  stays  or  flannel  petti- 
coat in  process  of  repair,  is  hastily  thrust  under 
the  sofa-cushion.  Whatever  Lilia  Lyndon  was 
doing  when  you  came  in,  that  she  kept  on  doing 
as  unconcernedly  as  before.  You  found  her 
darning  a stocking,  perhaps,  and  she  continued 
the  work — sometimes,  it  may  be,  calling  your 
special  attention  to  the  frayed  and  tattered 
condition  of  the  article.  You  found  her  in  curl- 
papers, and  she  volunteered  the  admission  that 
she  was  too  lazy  to  take  them  out  when  getting 
up  that  morning,  or  that  she  wanted  her  hair  to 
be  in  particularly  good  curl  that  evening — per- 
haps because  her  uncle  was  going  to  take  her 
somewhere.  She  was  ashamed  of  nothing  that 
6he  did.  Let  me  do  prompt  justice  to  a clever 
and  pretty  girl,  and  say,  to  prevent  my  readers 
from  misjudging  her,  that  she  never  did  any 
thing  to  be  ashamed  of,  except  talk  over  cred- 
itors, and  go  in  debt  w'hen  she  had  no  prospect 
of  paying.  She  was  honest  in  every  way  ex- 
cept as  regarded  creditors;  and  you  could  as 
easily  have  convinced  a cat  that  it  is  dishonor- 
able to  steal  cream  as  induced  Lilia  Lyndon  at 
this  period  of  her  life  to  believe  that  the  laws  of 
morality  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  relations 
between  debtor  and  creditor. 

Lilia’s  uncle  was  for  some  time  a mysterious 
and  mythical  personage  to  me.  The  very  first 
day  I became  acquainted  with  mother  and 
daughter  I heard  of  the  uncle,  who  was  a mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  and  had  an  estate  in  Leices- 
tershire, and  who  would  not  do  much  for  them 
now,  but  they  hoped  would  do  something  some 
day  for  Lilia.  They  did  not  boast  of  him  by 
any  means  in  the  manner  of  ordinary  poor  peo- 
ple dragging  in  a story  of  a rich  relation,  but 
simply  referred  to  him  as  their  one  sole  possi- 
ble resource  and  holdfast  in  utter  emergencies. 
Gradually  I came  to  hear  of  the  various  arts  and 
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expedients  by  which  Lilia  contrived  from  time 
to  time  to  coax  or  wring  a few  pounds  out  of 
him.  Mrs.  Lyndon  never  ventured  to  go  near 
him.  There  was  a sort  of  treaty,  I fancy,  that 
she  was  never  to  intrude  on  him.  I could  gath- 
er from  them  that  he  could  never  forgive  her  for 
having  been  virtuous,  and  having  thus  rendered 
it  necessary  for  his  brother,  when  he  fell  in  love 
with  her,  a poor  girl,  to  marry  her.  He  was 
now  more  angry  with  her  than  ever  because  she 
was  poor  and  lonely,  old  and  shabby.  No  doubt 
many  of  her  shifts  and  schemes  and  pressing 
appeals  for  money  often  made  the  relationship 
seem  a very  discreditable  thing.  The  mother 
and  daughter  had  not  known  him  very  long. 
Lilia’s  childhood  had  been  passed  in  Heaven 
knows  what  poverty  and  meanness,  her  mother 
never  daring  to  apply  to  the  wealthy  and  offend- 
ed relative.  Lilia  herself  told  me,  with  some 
pride  and  much  laughter,  how  she,  being  driven 
to  utter  desperatidh  one  day,  determined  upon 
hunting  down  her  uncle,  and  how  she  found 
him  out  in  his  great  house  in  Mayfair,  and  faced 
the  powdered  servants,  and  insisted  upon  seeing 
him ; how  she  waited  outside  the  hall-door  for 
two  mortal  hours,  very  cold,  very  hungry,  but 
resolute,  and  prepared  for  the  encounter  by 
being  dressed  in  whatever  finery  she  had  got ; 
how  at  last  she  saw  him,  and  was  rather  gruffly 
received ; how  she  began  to  cry,  thinking  that 
the  proper  way  to  soften  a cruel  uncle,  but  was 
soon  undeceived  by  the  cruel  uncle  telling  her 
sternly  that  he  hated  crying  women,  whereupon 
she  desisted  from  weeping,  the  more  readily  be- 
cause she  had  not  the  least  inclination  to  cry ; 
and  how  at  last  she  compelled  him  to  admit  the 
relationship,  and  came  away  with  a permission 
to  call  again  and  a ten-pound  note.  This  pres- 
ent she  changed  at  the  nearest  shop,  and  treat- 
ed herself  forthwith  to  a pair  of  gloves,  a new 
bonnet,  a fowl  to  be  brought  home  for  dinner, 
and  a hansom  cab  to  her  own  door. 

Since  then  she  had  never  lost  sight  of  him. 
He  must  either  have  begun  to  accept  her  exist- 
ence and  her  visits  as  a kind  of  dispensation  not 
to  be  any  longer  resisted,  or  she  must  have 
really  succeeded,  with  her  pretty  face,  genteel 
figure,  and  coaxing  ways,  in  making  him  fond 
of  her.  He  was  a widower,  and  had  daughters 
of  his  own;  but  they  would  never  see  Lilia, 
who,  for  her  own  part,  was  only  too  happy  to 
escape  seeing  them ; and  all  her  visits,  there- 
fore, were  paid  in  the  absence  of  these  inflexible 
ladies.  Mr.  Lyndon  seemed  to  me,  by  Lilia’s 
own  admission,  to  have  done  a good  deal  for 
her.  He  had  obtained  for  her  situations  as 
governess  in  various  families  in  London,  in 
Cheltenham,  in  Edinburgh,  in  Bath,  in  Scar- 
borough ; but  she  always  quitted  her  place 
somewhat  abruptly,  and  came  back  to  her  mo- 
ther reveling  and  rejoicing  in  her  freedom, 
which  she  celebrated  by  laying  out  part  of  the 
balance  of  her  salary  in  a fowl,  or  oysters,  or  a 
lobster,  or  something  nice  for  supper.  Terrible 
trouble  had  she  each  time  to  make  her  explana- 
tions and  excuses  to  her  uncle,  and  cozen  him 


into  forgiving  her.  From  various  hints  and 
stray  words,  I conjectured  that  she  did  not  get 
on  well  with  the  ladies  of  any  family;  and  I 
fancy  she  had  the  evil  fate,*  either  by  intention 
or  innocent  inadvertence,  to  attract  a good  deal 
too  much  of  the  notice  of  the  husbands,  broth- 
ers, sons,  friends,  and  male  visitors  generally, 
of  the  houses  into  which  she  was  successively 
introduced. 

I often  marveled  that,  in  a place  like  London, 
so  quick  and  clever  a girl  as  Lilia  could  find  no 
way  of  converting  her  energy  and  ingenuity  into 
money.  Bat  practical  capacity  of  this  kind  she 
seemed  not  to  have,  or  not  to  care  about  exert- 
ing. I began  to  find,  too,  that  the  counsels  of 
her  mother  did  not  much  tend  to  make  her  in- 
dustrious to  any  purpose. 

“ My  Lilly  is  a good  girl,”  poor  Mrs.  Lyndon 
would  say  to  me ; “a  good  girl,  Mr.  Banks,  al- 
though I say  it.  She  ought  to  be  a lady ; and 
perhaps  she  will  be  one  day.  If  I were  dead 
and  out  of  the  way,  I think,  perhaps,  they  would 
make  her  a lady.  She  isn’t  fit  to  lead  this  kind 
of  life ; she’s  too  delicate  and  too  refined ; any 
body  can  see  that.  She  can’t  eat  the  kind  of 
dinners  I have  to  set  before  her  sometimes,  poor 
child.** 

Lilia  was  immensely  fond  of  the  pastry-cook’s 
shop,  and  had  a taste  for  lobster-salad  as  finely 
developed  as  ever  I saw.  There  was  something 
unspeakably  touching  in  the  manner  and  tone 
of  the  old  woman  when  she  spoke  of  this  boun- 
cing London  lass,  and  the  sincerity  with  which 
she  evidently  regarded  her  as  too  delicate  and 
fragile  for  the  coarse  world  around. 

“She  isn’t  strong  like  me,”  the  emaciated 
old  creature  would  say,  the  tears  blinking  in 
her  sad  and  faded  eyes.  “I  was  a farmer’s 
daughter,  Mr.  Banks,  passing  half  my  days  in 
the  fields  and  the  open  air,  not  like  a poor, 
peaky  Londoner.  I was  a fine,  stout,  rosy  girl 
at  Lilly’s  age;  and  long  before  that  I could 
cook  and  bake  and  brew,  and  put  my  band  to 
every  thing  about  the  form.  Once  we  had  a 
great  harvest -home  dinner,  and  I cooked  a 
beautiful  fawn  for  the  day ; and  ob,  bless  you, 
the  praise  I got  for  it!  My  father  called  mo 
up  to  the  table,  and  the  farmers  all  drank  my 
health,  and  told  me  I’d  make  such  a splendid 
farmer’s  wife.  I was  that  proud,  I can  tell  you ; 
and  I didn’t  expect  then  to  be  living  in  London 
a poor  old  woman.  But  my  poor  Lilly  was 
brought  up  in  town,  and  I never  had  much  to 
give  her,  dear  child ; and  she  can’t  be  expected 
to  look  strong  and  well  as  country  girls  do.” 

Mrs.  Lyndon  was  not  a widow.  That  piece 
of  information  had  been  volunteered  to  me  by 
Lilia.  Lilia  told  me  her  father  had  deserted 
them,  and  gone  abroad  somewhere,  and  had 
not  since  been  heard  of. 

Sometimes  when  I came  home  late  at  night 
I used  to  find  my  way  down  to  the  kitchen, 
where  the  embers  of  the  fire  were  generally 
burning,  and  where  I could  smoke  a pipe  with 
a clear  conscience,  having  no  curtains  to  fumi- 
gate and  no  one  to  render  uncomfortable.  One 
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night,  as  I was  going  down,  I was  surprised  to 
see  a light  below.  Thinking  the  gas  had  been 
left  burping  by  mistake,  I went  down;  and 
when  just  on  the  last  stair  I saw  that  Mrs.  Lyn- 
don was  still  up.  She  was  seated  with  her  back 
to  me,  and  leaned  over  the  table.  Was  she 
asleep?  I stooped  forward  to  see.  No;  she 
was  awake,  and  bent  over  something  which  she 
was  moving  between  her  hands.  Old  stories 
of  misers  in  the  depth  of  lonely  night  counting 
their  secret  stores  of  gold  came  whimsically 
enough  to  my  mind.  She  had  no  gold,  how- 
ever; only  a decayed  old  pack  of  blackened 
cards  spread  before  her.  I softly  withdrew ; I 
had  seen  enough ; I had  fathomed  all  the  poor, 
sad  little  mystery  with  one  involuntary  glance. 
I too  was  of  Arcadia ; I too  had  come  up  from 
the  country,  where  superstitions  are  still  a faith, 
and  omens  and  divinations  defy  Hamlet’s  phi- 
losophy. I knew  at  once  that  Mrs.  Lyndon  was 
trying  some  feeble,  sad,  sibylline  work.  Poor 
old  creature,  with  her  early  and  childish  coun- 
try superstitions  still  clinging  round  her,  she 
was  sorting  the  cards  to  discover  in  them  some 
tidings  of  the  husband  who  had  deserted  her — 
some  hint  as  to  the  fortunes  of  the  daughter 
whom  she  was  breaking  her  heart  to  bring  up 
as  a lady. 

Late  that  night  I heard  a hansom  cab  drive 
up  to  the  door.  I was  reading  something  in 
my  own  room,  and  I looked  out  of  the  window. 
Some  one  got  out  of  the  cab  and  handed  Lilia 
to  the  door-step.  She  was  in  opera  costume — 
wherever  on  earth  she  had  got  it — and  she 
looked  indeed  veiy  attractive,  and  apparently 
very  joyous,  as  she  tripped  up  the  steps.  It 
was  an  elderly  gentleman  who  accompanied 
her.  I could  see  his  iron-gray  hair  and  rather 
red  face.  Lilia  opened  the  door  with  her  lAtch- 
kcy,  while  he  got  into  the  cab  and  drove  off. 
I could  hear  him  giving  directions  to  the  cab- 
man in  a peculiarly  strident  voice.  Lilia  crept 
very  softly  down  stairs,  where  I suppose  her 
mother  was  still  sitting  up  for  her. 

Next  rooming  I chanced  to  meet  my  yonng 
friend. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Banks,”  she  broke  oat,  44 I have 
such  a headache!” 

44  You  were  dissipating  last  night,”  I an- 
swered. “ That  is  what  comes  of  late  hours.” 

44  How  do  you  know  ? Did  you  see  me  come 
in?” 

44  Yes,  that  I did.” 

44 1 am  bo  glad ! Did  I look  well ?” 

44  Charming.” 

“ Did  I really?  Yes ; my  uncle  took  me  to 
the  Opera,  and  gave  me  the  dress  and  cloak  to 
go  In — was  not  that  kind  of  him? — and  it  was 
so  delightful!” 

4 4 The  music  ? What  opera  was  it  ?” 

44  Oh ! Fidelia.  But  I didn't  care  about  the 
music ; at  least,  I mean  I didn’t  care  so  much 
about  it.  I was  so  happy,  and  delighted  with 
every  thing,  and  especially  myself.  I was  a 
lady  for  a whole  night ! And  we  were  in  the 
stalls— I love  the  stalls ! I never  was  there  be- 


fore— and  we  had  supper  afterward ! And  we 
drove  home  in  a hansom.  Now  I have  a head- 
ache ; but  I don’t  mind,  for  it’s  such  a long 
time  since  I had  a new  dress ; and  I was  so 
happy.” 

I could  not  help  thinking  of  the  poor  old  mo- 
ther in  the  damp  kitchen,  spelling  over  her  pack 
of  cards. 

Indeed,  I could  never  look  at  that  poor  old 
woman  without  wondering  for  what  unknown 
purpose  she  was  ever  sent  upon  earth,  in  what 
inscrutable  way  Heaven  would  compensate  her 
in  some  world  hereafter  for  her  joyless  drudgery 
here.  Not  merely  was  she  not  happy  herself, 
but,  with  the  kindliest  heart,  the  most  unselfish 
nature  in  the  world,  she  did  not  seem  to  have 
the  power  of  making  any  one  else  happy.  What 
hopeless  misfortune  had  crushed  her  into  beg- 
garly inertness  so  young  I did  not  know : but 
so  long,  at  least,  as  Lilia's  memory  seemed  to 
go  back,  the  lives  of  the  pair  had  been  one  un- 
intermittent,*  humiliating,  demoralizing  battle 
with  poverty.  Poverty  and  drudgery  appeared 
to  have  crushed  quite  out  of  Mrs.  Lyndon  all 
the  feeling  of  religion  which  every  where  but 
in  London  seems  to  cling  to  the  old  and  the  un- 
fortunate. The  butcher  and  baker  left  her  no 
time  to  think  of  heaven.  Her  one  thought  was 
for  her  daughter : to  get  the  pretty  girl  enough 
to  eat,  to  cook  tender  chops  for  her,  to  have  lit- 
tle dainties  for  her  breakfast  and  her  supper,  to 
keep  her  in  clothes,  to  guard  her  against  con- 
sumption, to  dream  of  her  one  day  becoming  a 
lady. 

As  for  the  daughter,  she  was  simply  a kind- 
hearted,  bright,  clever  little  heathen,  not  surely 
incapable  of  conversion  and  training  if  any  high- 
minded  creature  could  but  take  her  in  hand. 
Just  now  no  Fayaway,  no  naked  girl  of  South 
Sea  islands,  could  be  a more  thorough  pagan 
than  my  graceful  and  pretty  friend  Lilia  Lyn- 
don. 


PREACHERS  AND  PREACHING. 

IT  seems  a curious  anomaly  that  Scotland, 
where  people  are  said  not  to  know  how  to 
converse,  but  only  to  argne  and  discoorse , should 
have  produced  of  late  a series  of  charming  books 
of  table-talk.  This  unexpected  vein  was  open- 
ed by  the  publication  of  the  Autobiography  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Carlisle,  who  had  lived  familiarly 
with  Hume  and  Robertson,  and  listened  to  the 
voice  of  old  Johnson,  or  heard  its  resonance 
through  his  faithful  echo,  Boswell.  Then  came, 
after  Carlisle’s  pleasant  record  of  the  great  of 
his  early  generation,  the  equally  faithful  and 
agreeable  “Memorials  of  his  Time,”  by  Lord 
Cockbum,  the  friend  and  biographer  of  Jef- 
frey, the  companion  of  Scott,  and  a fellow-con- 
tributor with  Sydney  Smith,  Brougham,  Allan, 
and  Horner  to  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Dean 
Ramsay  followed  closely  with  his  44  Scottish 
Life  and  Character,”  and  completed  the  fa- 
miliar history  of  the  literary  men  of  the  three 
generations  which  compose  the  Augustan  era 
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of  Scotland.  There  was  a lightsome  grace 
about  all  these  books  which  took  the  world  by 
surprise,  for  nothing  of  the  kind  was  expected 
from  that  northern  country,  the  mind  of  which 
was  supposed,  like  its  climate,  to  be  immersed 
in  a perpetual  mist.  They  are,  indeed,  as  cheer- 
ful reading  os  the  French  ana  or  memoirs,  the 
best  characteristics  of  which  they  possess,  hav- 
ing all  the  intimate  revelations  of  those  familiar 
histories,  tempered,  however,  by  the  decorous- 
ness of  a severer  morality. 

Dean  Ramsay  has  lately  given  greater  com- 
pleteness to  his  first  work  by  the  addition  of 
what  he  terms  “Pulpit  Table-Talk.”  This,  as 
its  title  indicates,  is  exclusively  taken  up  with  a 
record  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  clergy. 
The  author,  though  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church,  is  a man  of  liberal  sympathies,  and  is 
evidently  disposed  to  hail  every  good  Christian 
as  his  religious  brother,  whether  he  wears  a sur- 
plice or  not.  In  fact,  as  a native  Scotchman, 
and  living  in  Scotland,  he  has  natufally  more  to 
say  of  the  Presbyterians,  who  are  in  the  ascend- 
ency, than  of  his  own  sect. 

Dean  Ramsay  must  be  a pleasant  preacher 
to  sit  under , if  he  preaches  in  the  enlivening 
strain  in  which  he  writes.  He  has  evidently 
but  little  sympathy  with  dullness  of  any  kind, 
and  does  not  hesitate  to  denounce  it,  especially 
in  the  pulpit,  and  leaves  us  to  infer  that  it  is  by 
no  means  a rare  constituent  of  the  four  millions 
of  sermons  delivered  every  year  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. “ Sir,  in  a sermon,  the  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  dullness,”  said  Sydney  Smith — a 
remark  so  irreverent  that  we  should  have  hard- 
ly ventured  to  repeat  it,  had  we  not  found  it 
already  quoted  by  our  reverend  author,  who 
seems  to  have  a very  creditable  horror  of  the 
offense  it  denounces,  and  accepts  this  advice 
of  a friend:  “Rather  than  see  you  dull  and 
commonplace,  I would  see  you  bordering  upon 
the  eccentric  or  startling.” 

Dean  Ramsay  makes  a distinction  between  a 
dry  and  a dull  sermon,  but  upon  common  hear- 
ers the  effect  is  the  same.  They  both  promote 
what  our  good  clergyman  terms  the  evil  habit 
of  sleeping  in  church.  A dry  discourse,  how- 
ever, may  be  learned,  and  of  interest  to  some 
hearers,  while  a dull  one  is  stupid,  and  can 
never  please.  Dr.  Macknight,  of  whom  the 
following  story  is  told,  is  given  as  an  exam- 
ple of  the  dry  kind  of  preacher:  This  “log- 
ical and  erudite”  clergyman  had  been  over- 
taken by  a sharp  shower  in  coming  to  church. 
In  the  vestry,  and  before  the  service  began, 
the  attendants  were  doing  all  in  their  power 
to  make  him  comfortable  by  rubbing  him  with 
towels  and  other  appliances.  The  good  man 
was  much  discomposed,  and  was  ever  and  anon 
impatiently  exclaiming,  “ Oh,  I wish  that  I was 
dry !”  and  repeating  often,  “ Do  ye  think  I am 
dry  eneuch  now  ?”  Dr.  Henry,  his  colleague, 
who  was  present,  was  a jocose  man,  of  much 
quiet  humor.  He  could  not  resist  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a little  hit  at  his  friend’s  style  of 
preaching ; so  he  patted  him  on  the  shoulder, 


with  the  encouraging  remark:  “Bide  a wee, 
Doctor;  bide  a wee,  and  ye’s  be  dry  eneuch 
when  ye  get  into  the  pulpit.” 

People  will  sleep  occasioqally  under  the  most 
wide-awake  preachers,  and  these  have  accord- 
ingly been  forced  to  resort  to  most  extraordi- 
nary means  of  arousing  their  slumbering  fiock. 
John  Wesley,  noticing  that  some  of  his  congre- 
gation were  nodding,  stopped  suddenly  in  his 
sermon  and  shouted,  “Fire!  fire!”  The  peo- 
ple were  greatly  alarmed,  and  some  one  cried 
out,  “Where,  Sir — where?”  '‘In  hell,  for 
those  who  sleep  under  the  preaching  of  the 
Word,”  was  the  solemn  answer  of  the  preacher. 

Dean  Swift  wrote  a sermon  especially  ad- 
dressed to  the  somnolent  members  of  his  church. 
The  text  was  Acts  xx.  9,  where  an  account  is 
given  of  Eutychus  falling  asleep  during  the 
preaching  of  Paul,  and  being  taken  up  dead. 
“ I have  chosen  these  words  with  design,”  said 
the  witty  dean,  “if  possible,  to  disturb  some 
part  in  this  audience  of  half  an  hour’s  sleep; 
for  the  convenience  and  exercise  thereof  this 
place  at  this  season  of  the  day  is  very  much 
celebrated.”  Afterward,  in  allusion  to  Euty- 
chus sleeping  in  the  window,  he  says:  “The 
preachers  now  in  the  world,  however  they  may 
exceed  St.  Paul  in  the  art  of  setting  men  to 
sleep,  do  extremely  fall  short  of  him  in  the 
power  of  working  miracles ; therefore,  hearers 
are  become  more  cautious,  so  as  to  choose 
more  safe  and  convenient  stations  and  pos- 
tures for  their  repose,  without  hazard  of  their 
persons,  and  upon  the  whole  matter  choose 
rather  to  trust  their  destruction  to  a miracle 
than  their  safety.” 

Sterne  certainly,  whatever  might  be  his  other 
defects,  was  not  chargeable  with  dullness,  and 
yet  he  availed  himself  frequently  of  tricks  of 
rhetoric  to  keep  his  audience  awake.  He  justi- 
fied them  on  this  ground  when  called  to  account 
by  the  Archbishop  of  York  for  his  eccentricities 
in  the  pulpit.  On  one  occasion,  after  giving 
out  this  text,  “It  is  better  to  go  to  the  house 
of  mourning  than  to  the  house  of  feasting,”  he 
flatly  declared,  “ That  I deny.'1  A less  refined 
but  clever  preacher  made  use  of  a similar  de- 
vice to  secure  the  attention  of  an  indifferent 
congregation.  After  giving  the  text,  “I  can 
do  all  things,”  he  paused,  and  looking  keenly 
at  the  Bible,  said,  in  his  native  Somersetshire 
dialect:  “What’s  that  thee  says,  Paul? — ‘I 
can  do  aal  things?’  I’ll  bet  thee  half  a crown 
o’  that.”  So  he  took  half  a crown  out  of  his 
pocket  and  put  it  on  the  book.  “However,” 
he  added,  “ let’s  see  what  the  Apostle  has  to 
saytfor  himself.”  So  he  read  the  next  words: 
“ through  Christ  that  strengthened  me.”  “ Oh,” 
says  he,  “ if  that’s  the  terms  of  the  bet,  I’m  off.” 
And  he  put  the  half  crown  into  his  pocket 
again,  and  preached  his  sermon  on  the  power 
of  Christian  grace.  Another  preacher,  impa- 
tient of  a possible  somnolence,  cried  out,  in  his 
loudest  voice,  in  the  midst  of  his  sermon,  “Vic- 
tory! victory!  victory!”  A Reverend  James 
Bonnar,  an  eminent  Scotch  preacher,  effectu- 
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ally  awakened  the  sleepers  of  his  congregation 
by  an  ingenious  device.  It  was  a very  warm 
day,  the  church  was  closely  packed,  and  he  ob- 
served many  of  bis  -people  nodding.  He  there- 
fore introduced  the  word  44  hyperbolical”  into 
his  sermon,  and  as  he  did  so,  paused  and  said : 
44  Now,  my  brethren,  some  of  you  may  not  un- 
derstand this  word  ‘hyperbolical.*  1*11  explain 
it.  Suppose  that  I were  to  say  that  this  con- 
gregation were  all  asleep  in  this  church  at  the 
present  time,  I would  be  speaking  hyperbolic- 
ally  ; because”  (looking  round)  44 1 don’t  believe 
much  more  than  one-half  of  you  are  sleeping.” 
The  effect  was  instantaneous. 

There  are  some  church-goers,  however,  who 
indignantly  resist  all  attempts  on  the  part  of 
the  preacher  to  keep  them  awake.  An  old 
clergyman  of  the  dull  and  quiet  sort,  having 
got  an  assistant  who  was  loud-mouthed  and 
stirring,  found  that  a regular  member  of  the 
church  had  suddenly  become  slack  in  his  at- 
tendance, and  consequently  went  to  his  house 
to  rebuke  the  backslider.  He  was  not  in ; but 
his  wife,  on  being  asked  why  her  gudeman  was 
so  seldom  at  church  now,  replied:  44 Oh,  in- 
deed, minister,  that  young  man  ye’ve  got  roars 
sae  loud  that  John  canna  sleep  sue  comfortable 
as  he  did  when  preachin’ yersel  sae  peaceably.” 

The  text  is  the  keystone  of  that  formal  struc- 
ture, the  modem  sermon.  It  was  not,  however, 
so  in  former  times,  for  we  are  told  that  the  old 
divines  frequently  preached  without  any  text  at 
all ; and  we  knew  a celebrated  clergyman  who 
generally  wrote  his  sermons  before  he  selected  a 
phrase  from  Scripture  to  prefix  to  them.  The 
connection  of  the  text  nnd  sermon  is  often 
forced.  Howland  Hill,  the  eccentric  English 
preacher,  wishing  to  denounce  the  practice  then 
prevalent  among  the  women  of  wrearing  showy 
head-dresses  called  “top-knots,”  preached  from 
this  text : Matthew  xxiv.  17 — 44  Let  him  that  is 
on  the  house-top  not  come  down”  and  pointed 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  phrase,  44  Top-knot 
come  down,”  as  a Scriptural  denunciation  of  the 
coi fibre  in  vogue.  Rowland  Hill  was  an  invet- 
erate clerical  punster.  Preaching  on  one  oc- 
casion at  Wapping,  a low  district  near  London, 
he  assured  his  hearers,  who  had  been  among 
the  most  dissolute  of  that  unsavory  quarter, 
that  such  Wapping  (whopping)  sinners  even  as 
they  were  might  hope  to  be  forgiven. 

One  preacher  took  for  his  text  the  word 
“and,”  and  another  “but.”  The  latter,  as 
Dean  Ramsay  tells  the  story,  was  a candidate 
for  a lectureship,  and  had  to  deliver  a discourse 
before  the  trustees  of  the  endowment,  in  the  way 
of  competition ; so  he  was  determined  to  show 
how  clever  he  could  be,  and  took  for  his  text 
the  single  word  44 but.”  He  deduced  from 
thence  the  great  truth  and  the  important  doc- 
trine that  no  position  is  without  some  corre- 
sponding cross  or  opposite  trial.  Naaman  was 
a mighty  man  of  valor  and  honorable,  but  he 
was  a leper.  The  five  cities  of  the  plain  were 
fruitful  as  the  garden  of  Eden,  but  the  men  of 
Sodom  were  awful  sinners.  I called  you,  but 


ye  answered  not,  etc.  When  he  came  down 
into  the  vestry  after  his  sermon  the  senior 
trustee  of  the  lectureship  met  him  and  said, 

44  Sir,  you  gave  us  a most  ingenious  discourse, 
and  we  are  much  obliged  to  you ; but  we  don’t 
think  you  are  the  preacher  that  will  do  for  us.” 
This  was  a practical  application  of  his  sermon 
that  the  pulpit  orator  had  not  calculated  upon. 
One  of  Dr.  Hawks’s  most  effective  “charity” 
sermons  was  preached  from  the  text,  “To  beg 
I am  ashamed,”  but  a meaning  was  given  to  it 
quite  different  fronfthe  original  intention.  He 
turned  it  effectively  to  his  purpose  by  the  gloss 
that  he  was  ashamed  for  his  hearers  that  the 
neglect  of  so  good  a cause  as  that  for  which  he 
was  pleading  rendered  it  necessary  to  beg  for  it. 

Texts  have  sometimes  been  chosen  with  great 
aptness  to  point  a rebuke.  The  celebrated  Pa- 
ley,  the  author  of  the  “Moral  Philosophy”  and 
the  44  Evidences  of  Christianity,  ” had  occasion  to 
preach  at  Cambridge  on  the  Sunday  following 
the  visit  of  Pitt,  who  had  just  been  made  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer at  the  early  ago  of  twenty-three  years. 
Paley  had  noticed  the  obsequious  attention  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  University  to  the  young 
statesman,  with  the  evident  view  of  obtaining  a 
share  of  the  good  things  at  his  disposal.  Paley 
determined  to  rebuke  this  servile  worship  and 
eager  selfishness,  and  accordingly  gave  out  this 
text:  44 There  is  a lad  here  which  hath  five 
barley  loaves  and  two  small  fishes,”  and  added, 
as  he  looked  round  on  the  throng  of  dignitaries 
and  place-hunters,  44  But  what  are  they  among 
so  many?' 

A text  inadvertently  taken  has  occasionally 
been  the  source  of  much  mischief.  Dr.  Sheri- 
dan, the  father  of  the  celebrated  dramatist  and 
orator,  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  being  asked 
to  preach  for  his  friend,  a country  clergyman, 
delivered  an  old  sermon  with  the  text : 44  Suffi- 
cient unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.”  Unfor- 
tunately for  the  doctor,  it  happened  to  be  the 
anniversary  (which  he  had  forgotten)  of  the 
accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover.  This  was  * 
considered  an  insult  by  the  court,  and  the 
preacher,  who  had  been  formerly  a favorite, 
lost  all  favor,  and  with  it,  it  is  said,  a prom- 
ised bishopric.  On  the  death  of  Princess 
Charlotte,  when  a wail  of  sorrow  came  from 
every  pulpit  in  Great  Britain,  a celebrated  di- 
vine startled  his  listeners  with  the  text : 44  Take 
»this  cursed  woman  and  bury  her,  for  she  is  a 
king’s  daughter.”  This  was  not  designed  as 
an  insult ; far  from  it ; for  the  preacher  in  his 
sermon  took  the  view  that  if  a character  such 
as  Jezebel  was  should  be  buried  with  pomp 
simply  because  of  royal  birth,  how  much  great- 
er should  be  the  respect  shown  to  the  memory 
of  so  virtuous  a woman  as  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte. 

The  death's  head  and  bloody  bones  style  of  elo- 
quence, as  it  has  been  irreverently  termed,  is  less 
frequently  heard  from  the  pulpit  than  it  used  to 
be.  Preachers  generally  prefer  nowadays  the 
gentle  and  persuasive  to  the  alarming  or  threat- 
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ening  mode  of  sermonizing.  Whitefield  was  a 
great  master  of  the  latter,  and  no  one  in  mod- 
ern times  could  frighten  a sinner  more  effectu- 
ally with  the  “terrors  of  the  Lord.”  He,  how- 
ever, was  a lamb  in  comparison  with  some  of 
the  preaching  lions  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
venerable  Bede  used  to  draw  pictures  of  tor- 
ment that  the  cruel  imagination  of  Dante  has 
not  equaled.  Mark  with  what  picturesqueness 
of  horror  Bede  describes  the  place  of  punish- 
ment: “He  beheld  trees  all  on  fire,  and  sin- 
ners tormented  on  those  trees ; and  some  were 
hung  by  the  feet,  some  by  their  hands,  some  by 
the  hair,  some  by  the  neck,  same  by  the  tongue, 
and  some  by  the  arm.  And  again  he  saw  a 
furnace  of  fire  burning  with  seven  flames,  and 
many  were  punished  in  it;  and  there  were 
seven  plagues  round  about  this  furnace;  the 
first  was  snow,  the  second  ice,  the  third  fire,  the 
fourth  blood,  the  fifth  serpents,  the  sixth  light- 
ning, the  seventh  stench ; and  in  that  furnace 
itself  were  the  souls  of  the  sinners  who  repent- 
ed not  in  this  life.  There  they  are  tormented, 
and  every  one  receiveth  according  to  his  works ; 
some  weep,  some  howl,  some  groan,  some  burn 
and  desire  to  have  rest,  but  find  it  not,  because 
souls  can  never  die.”  Again : “ And  Paul  de- 
manded of  the  angel  how  many  kinds  of  pun- 
ishment there  were  in  hell.  And  the  angel 
said,  ‘There  are  a hundred  and  forty-four 
thousand;  and  if  there  were  a hundred  elo- 
quent men,  each  having  four  iron  tongues,  that 
spoke  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  they 
could  not  reckon  up  the  torments  of  hell.’  ” 

To  the  various  modes  of  preparing  and  de- 
livering a sermon,  the  writing  and  reading,  re- 
citing after  learning  by  heart,  the  skeleton  and 
the  extempore,  Dean  Ramsay  adds  the  pecul- 
iar method  pursued  by  the  celebrated  Robert 
Hall.  He  was  a great  invalid,  and  kept  much 
to  his  sofa.  He  thus  got  into  the  habit  of  men- 
tal composition,  and  being  very  careful  in  re- 
gard to  style,  and  of  good  memory,  his  most 
celebrated  sermons  were  thus  composed,  and 
delivered  verbatim  to  his  congregation,  and 
subsequently  repeated  to  a reporter  for  publi- 
cation. “When  Wilberforce,”  says  the  dean, 
“was  told  of  this  habit  of  Hall,  he  called  it  the 
viviparous  mode  of  producing  a sermon ; that 
is,  by  a direct  or  living  birth,  as  opposed  to 
the  oviparous  process,  of  which  the  written 
manuscripts  in  other  sermon-producers  repre- 
sented the  egg.  I recollect  my  distinguished , 
friend,  the  late  Marquis  of  Dalhousie,  having 
this  power.  When  a candidate  for  East  Lo- 
thian, as  Lord  Ramsay,  he  composed  in  his 
head,  at  Coldstream,  an  elaborate  speech, 
which  he  first  delivered  at  Haddington,  and 
then  corrected  the  report,  which  had  been  tak- 
en down,  so  as  to  make  it  a verbatim  copy. 
On  my  mentioning  the  circumstance  to  the 
first  speaker  of  the  day,  William  Gladstone,  I 
recollect  his  saying  that  he  envied  the  power.” 

In  a talk  about  the  great  preachers  of  mod- 
em times  the  universal  apprehension  seizes  at 
once  upon  the  well-known  names  of  Whitefield, 


John  Wesley,  and  Robert  Hall,  of  England, 
Chalmers  and  Irving  of  Scotland,  Lacordaire 
of  France,  and  Channing  of  the  United  States. 

The  effects  of  Whitefield’s  eloquence  seem  to 
have  been  marvelous.  He  frequently  preached 
in  the  open  air  to  a gathering  of  three  thousand 
persons,  every  one  of  whom,  such  was  his  sono- 
rousness of  voice  and  the  rapt  attention  of  his 
listeners,  could  hear  every  word  he  uttered.  On 
one  occasion  while  preaching  a wall  upon  which 
hundreds  of  people  were  sitting  fell,  but  so  in- 
tent was  his  audience  that  not  the  slightest  con- 
fusion or  interruption  ensued.  Whitefield’s  style 
was  emphatically  a preaching  one,  and  its  power 
is  not  sustained  in  his  printed  discourses.  This 
eloquent  preacher  did  not  disdain  to  resort  to  an 
occasional  tour  de  force  to  awaken  interest  or 
produce  an  effect.  While  inculcating  upon  his 
hearers  the  fact  that  salvation  was  not  to  be  won 
except  with  labor  and  self-denial,  he  said:  “You 
seem  to  think  it  a very  simple  matter ; you  think 
it  quite  easy.  Oh,  just  as  easy  as  for  me  to 
catch  that  insect  flying  past  me”  (grasping  at  a 
fly  or  supposed  fly).  Then,  after  a pause,  he 
opened  his  hand  and  exclaimed,  in  a solemn 
voice,  “But  I have  missed  it.”  He  is  said  to 
have  often  repeated  this  piece  of  clerical  leger- 
demain. 

Wesley’s  sermons,  unlike  those  of  White- 
field,  read  well.  There  is  one  against  the 
extreme  doctrine  of  election  and  reprobation 
which  Southey  has  declared  to  be  one  of  the 
“finest  examples  of  impassioned  eloquence  in 
the  language,”  and  it  certainly  mnst  be  ac- 
knowledged by  all,  whatever  be  the  difference 
of  opinion  in  regard  to  its  force  of  argument, 
to  be  a brilliant  example  of  powerful  rhetoric. 

Robert  Hall,  the  great  English  Baptist  preach- 
er, is  conceded  to  have  been  the  most  accom- 
plished pulpit  orator  of  his  day.  His  printed 
sermons  are  models  of  dignified  English.  His 
style  has  been  characterized  as  a cross  between 
that  of  Burke  and  Johnson.  His  most  remark- 
able sermon  is  the  one  on  the  death  of  Princess 
Charlotte,  the  daughter  of  George  IV.  of  En- 
gland. This  noble  passage  fully  justifies  all 
the  praise  which  has  been  given  to  that  elo- 
quent production:  “We  fondly  hoped  that  a 
life  so  inestimable  would  be  protracted  to  a 
distant  period,  and  that,  after  diffusing  the 
blessings  of  a just  and  enlightened  adminis- 
tration, and  being  surrounded  by  a numerous 
> progeny,  she  would  gradually,  in  a good  old 
age,  sink  under  the  horizon  amidst  the  em- 
braces of  her  family  and  the  benedictions  of 
her  country.  But,  alas!  these  delightful  vi- 
sions are  fled ; and  what  do  we  behold  in  their 
room  but  the  funeral  pall  and  shroud,  a palace 
in  mourning,  a nation  in  tears,  and  the  shadow 
of  death  settled  over  both  like  a cloud ! Oh, 
the  unspeakable  vanity  of  human  hopes ! the 
incurable  blindness  of  man  to  futurity! — ever 
doomed  to  grasp  at  shadows,  to  seize  with 
avidity  what  turns  to  dust  and  ashes  in  his 
hands,  ‘to  sow  the  wind  and  reap  the  whirl- 
wind.’ ” Hall  was  of  a very  independent  spir- 
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it,  and  especially  impatient  of  that  interference 
with  his  preaching  and  other  duties  in  which 
members  of  a congregation  are  so  apt  to  in- 
dulge. A good  story  is  told,  on  the  authority 
of  Dr.  Chalmers,  of  the  manner  in  which  Hall 
once  rebuked  one  of  these  overbusy  inter- 
lopers. A member  of  his  flock,  presuming  on 
his  weight  and  influence  in  the  congregation, 
had  called  upon  him  and  taken  him  to  task 
for  not  more  frequently  or  more  fully  preach- 
ing Predestination,  which  he  hoped  in  future 
would  be  more  referred  to.  Hall,  the  most 
moderate  and  cautious  of  men  on  this  dark 
question,  was  very  indignant ; he  looked  stead- 
ily at  his  censor  for  a time,  and  replied : “ Sir, 
I perceive  that  you  are  predestinated  to  be  an 
ass ; and  what  is  more,  I see  that  you  are  de- 
termined to  ‘make  your  calling  and  election 
sure!’” 

To  our  American  divine,  Channing,  who  is 
appreciated  more  in  Europe  even  than  in  this 
country,  we  have  this  tribute  from  Dean  Ram- 
say: 44  The  style  of  Channing  is  carefully  elab- 
orated. He  indicates  the  most  refined  and 
elegant  taste.  His  sentiments  express  the 
purest  emotions  of  Christian  love  and  peace. 
His  estimate  of  the  Divine  nature  is  lofty  and 
emotional.”  The  admiration  of  Channing  as  a 
writer  is  not  confined  to  England.  Count  de 
Remusat,  a distinguished  French  critic,  has 
shown  in  his  masterly  biography  that  they  arc 
capable  even  in  France  of  rising  to  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  pure  morals  and  refined  dialectics 
of  the  American  preacher. 

Dean  Ramsay,  with  the  predilections  natural 
to  a Scotchman,  is  disposed  to  give  his  country- 
man and  friend,  Chalmers,  the  palm  for  pulpit 
eloquence.  If  he  were  not  eloquent,  where, 
asks  his  eulogist,  may  eloquence  be  found  ? His 
power  as  a preacher  was  undoubtedly  very  great 
and  abiding,  and  yet  he  knew  nothing  of  ora- 
tory as  an  art,  and  used  none  of  its  artificial 
embellishments.  So  far  from  possessing  what 
are  ordinarily  considered  the  natural  requisites 
of  an  orator,  his  person  was  ungainly,  his  voice 
hoarse  and  monotonous,  and  his  action  without 
grace.  He  not  only  spoke  with  a broad  Scotch 
accent,  but  pronounced  his  words  with  the  pro- 
vincial and  discordant  twang  peculiar  to  Glas- 
gow and  its  neighborhood.  To  a stranger  the 
first  sight  of  Chalmers  and  the  sound  of  his 
voice  were  positively  repellent ; but  he  soon  not 
only  overcame  prejudice,  but  secured  subjection 
by  a subtle  power  which,  if  not  eloquence,  had 
all  its  qualities  of  commanding  attention  and 
winning  sympathy.  The  secret  of  his  strength 
was  in  his  earnestness.  On  one  occasion  he 
preached  a sermon  on  cruelty  to  animals,  and 
in  the  course  of  it  described  in  glowing  colors 
the  excitement  of  an  English  hunting-field, 
which  he  termed  “this  favorite  pastime  of  joy- 
ous Old  England,  in  which  there  sits  a some- 
what ancestral  dignity  and  glory.”  He  de- 
scribed the  “assembled  jockeyship  of  half  a 
province,”  the  gathering  of  “ gallant  knight- 
hood and  hearty  yeomen;”  and  he  spoke  of 


“the  autumnal  dearness  of  the  sky,  "and  “high-r 
breathed  coursers,”  and  “ the  echoing  horn,” 
“the  glee  and  fervency  of  the  chase,”  “the 
deafening  clamor  of  the  hounds,”  and  “the 
dying  agonies  of  the  fox”  in  such  a strain  of 
lively  earnestness  that  Lord  Elcho’s  huntsman, 
who  was  present,  declared  that  he  could  hardly 
keep  from  getting  np  and  giving  a view-liolloa. 

Chalmers  is  so  well  known  as  a writer  that  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  quote  any  thing  from  his 
published  works  to  justify  his  claim  to  power  os 
a rhetorician.  For  the  sake  of  the  comment 
we  give  a short  passage,  which,  moreover,  is 
one  of  the  most  poetically  pathetic  of  modern 
prose.  After  speaking  of  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  a Scottish  pastor,  who  were  obliged  at 
the  father's  death  to  leave  their  home,  he  paints 
this  charming  picture : 44  With  quietness  on  all 
the  hills,  and  with  every  field  glowing  in  the 
pride  and  luxury  of  vegetation,  when  summer 
was  throwing  its  rich  garment  over  this  goodly 
scene  of  magnificence  and  glory,  they  think,  in 
the  bitterness  of  their  souls,  that  this  is  the  last 
summer  which  they  shall  ever  witness  smiling 
on  the  scene  which  all  the  ties  of  habit  and  af- 
fection have  endeared  to  them ; and  when  this 
thought,  melancholy  as  it  is,  is  lost  and  over- 
borne in  the  far  darker  melancholy  of  a hither 
torn  from  their  embrace,  and  a helpless  family 
left  to  find  their  way,  unprotected  and  alone, 
through  the  lowering  futurity  of  this  earthly 
pilgrimage.”  Dean  Ramsay  heard  Chalmers 
preach  this  sermon,  and  says  that  the  tears  of 
the  father  and  the  preacher  fell  like  rain-drops 
on  the  manuscript. 

Chalmers,  like  most  great  preachers,  wrote 
but  few  sermons,  but  preached  these  over  and 
over  again,  and  never  failed  in  fervor  of  deliv- 
ery. “I  heard  him  preach,”  says  Dean  Ram- 
say, “ his  beautiful  sermon  on  the  love  of  God 
in  the  parish  church  ot  Haddington,  and  on  my 
expressing  my  pleasure  at  having  been  present, 
he  said, 4 1 felt  rather  uncomfortable,  for  I saw 
a gentleman  present  who  must  have  been  hear- 
ing it  for  the  fourth  time.'  ” 

This  habit  of  writing  but  few  sermons  and 
repeating  them  often  was  common  to  the  famous 
pulpit  orators  of  France,  and  people  went  to 
hear  Massillon,  Bossuet,  or  Bourdaloue,  on  the 
important  festivals  of  the  Church,  as  they  might 
go  to  the  theatre  to  hear  again  and  again  the 
various  pieces  of  the  classic  drama.  Dean  Ram- 
say, with  a fellow-sympathy  with  those  of  his 
cloth,  thinks  that  those  people  who  complain 
about  hearing  old  sermons  again  are  unreason- 
able. The  old  Scotch  phrase  is  “Canid  kail 
het  again  but  “cauld  kail”  may,  thinks  our 
good  divine,  be,  like  old  wine,  the  best. 

Edward  Irving,  who  was  admired  by  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  and  from  whom  Canning 
said  before  Parliament  assembled  that  he  bad 
heard  the  most  eloquent  sermon  he  ever  listened 
to,  uttered  what  Dean  Ramsay  terms  the  most 
powerful  appeal  ever  made  to  a Christian  con- 
gregation in  behalf  of  the  poor.  Here  is  the 
passage:  “And  here  a fancy  cometh  upon  my 
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brain  which  I dare  hardly  utter,  lest  it  over- 
whelm the  feeling  of  this  assembly,  and  unman 
myself  into  unbecoming  weeping.  I fancy  in 
some  sad  abode  of  this  city,  some  unvisited  pal- 
let of  straw,  a man — a Christian  man — pining, 
perishing  without  an  attendant,  looking  his  last 
upon  nakedness  and  misery,  feeling  his  last  in 
the  pangs  of  hunger  and  thirst.  The  righteous 
spirit  of  the  man  being  disembodied,  I fancy  it, 
to  myself,  arising  to  heaven  encircled  by  an  at- 
tendance of  celestial  spirits,  daughters  of  mer- 
cy, who  waited  upon  his  soul  when  mankind  de- 
serted his  body.  This  attended  spirit  I fancy 
rising  to  the  habitation  of  God,  and  reporting 
in  the  righteous  ear  of  the  Governor  of  the 
earth  how  it  fared  with  him  amidst  all  the 
extravagance  and  outlay  of  this  city.  And 
saith  the  indignant  Governor  of  men,  4 They 
had  not  a morsel  of  bread  nor  a drop  of  water 
to  bestow  upon  my  saint.  Who  of  my  angels 
will  go  for  me  where  I shall  send  ? Go,  thou 
angel  of  famine,  break  the  growing  ear  with  thy 
wing,  and  let  mildew  feed  upon  their  meal.  Go, 
thou  angel  of  the  plague,  and  shake  thy  wings 
once  more  over  the  devoted  city.  Go,  thou  an- 
gel of  fire,  and  consume  all  the  neighborhood 
where  my  saint  suffered,  unheeded  and  unpitied. 
Burn  it,  and  let  its  flame  not  quench  till  their 
pavilions  are  a heap  of  smouldering  ashes.’  ” 


- A WIFE  OF  THE  PERIOD. 
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44  OU  are  standing  in  your  own  light,  Mil- 

X ly,”  said  Aunt  Sophia.  44 1 have  not  a 
word  to  say  against  Frank  Caryl ; he  is  intelli- 
gent and  good-looking,  and  well-principled,  I 
believe ; but  then  you  see  he  hasn’t  a cent  in 
the  world  but  his  salary.” 

Milly  smiled  brightly.  44  You  have  left  out  one 
qualification,  Aunt  Sophia;  not  much  in  your 
eyes,  perhaps,  but  rather  important  in  mine : he 
is  very  fond  of  your  unworthy  niece.” 

4 4 That  is  understood,  of  course;  no  great 
thanks  to  him  for  it,  either;  it  is  not  so  very 
difficult.  Mr.  Arnold  thinks  enough  of  you, 
for  that  matter.” 

44 1 am  very  much  obliged  to  him,  aunty. 
And  now  just  let  me  ask  you  one  question : are 
good  looks  and  good  principles,  good  sense  and 
affection,  so  very  common  in  this  world  that 
they  should  be  thrown  aside  without  a moment’s 
consideration,  simply  because  they  do  not  hap- 
pen to  be  joined  to  large  means  as  well  ?” 

44  But  Mr.  Arnold  is  an  agreeable  man,  and 
wc  know  nothing  at  all  against  him.” 

44  Certainly  not ; I hope  there  is  nothing  to 
be  known.  But  I have  not  an  atom  of  regard 
for  him,  and  I’ve  a great  deal  for  Frank.” 

44  Oh,  you  are  in  love,  like  other  foolish  girls. 
I don’t  doubt  that.  Let  me  tell  you  that  these 
romantic  passions  are  a very  poor  foundation 
for  the  business  of  living.  People  who  marry 
with  a tolerable  liking  for  each  other,  and  with 
circumstances  all  suitable  and  accordant,  have 
a much  better  chance  of  finding  themselves  a 


happy  couple  at  the  end  of  half  a dozen  years 
than  those  who  risk  every  thing  for  a mere  per- 
sonal fancy.  These  ardent  attachments  soon 
burn  out — 4 when  poverty  comes  in  at  the  door,’ 
you  know — ” 

44We  do  not  expect  to  be  so  very  poor;  we 
shall  have  enough  for  comfort.” 

44  Yes,  of  the  plainest  description — when  you 
might  have  every  luxury ! And  how  long  will 
you  keep  even  that  ? If  Frank  has  nothing 
now  he  is  not  likely  to  lay  up  much,  with  the 
additional  expense  of  a wife  upon  his  hands.” 

44  Now  you  are  almost  unkind,  Aunt  Sophy. 
If  Frank  had  thought  only  of  himself,  and  of 
advancing  his  own  fortunes,  we  both  know  he 
would  be  better  off.” 

44  And  what  surety  have  you  that  those  peo- 
ple will  not  be  coming  upon  him  again  at  any 
time  ?” 

44  It  is  not  probable  that  they  will  require  any 
farther  aid.  The  boys  are  in  situations  that 
provide  for  them,  and  the  sister  is  very  happily 
married.  If  misfortune  befell  them,  I should 
be  both  sorry  and  ashamed  if  we  did  not  help 
them  to  the  utmost  of  our  power.  ” 

44  You  are  determined,  I see.  Well,  have  it 
your  own  way ; I wash  my  hands  of  it.” 

4 4 Just  what  I can’t  allow,  Aunt  Sophy.  You 
must  smile  upon  us,  and  wish  us  well,  and  be 
happy  too,  or  else  we  can  not  be  so.” 

And  the  good  lady,  whose  ambition  for  her 
niece  was,  after  all,  but  another  way  of  showing 
her  affection,  yielded  to  coaxing  and  caresses. 
One  last  word  she  could  not  forbear : 

44 1 feel  it.  all  the  more,  Milly,  because  Bar- 
bara Ellis  is  going  to  do  so  well.  You  two 
have  always  kept  about  together — my  own  niece 
and  my  husband’s ; and  now  just  look  at  the 
difference  I Why,  there  is  nothing  that  Bar- 
bara can  not  have,  if  she  wants  it.” 

“She  can’t  have  Frank,”  said  Milly,  laugh- 
ing. 

Aunt  Sophy  argued  no  longer.  She  even 
promised  to  reconcile  her  husband  to  the  pro- 
jected marriage ; or,  at  any  rate,  to  make  the 
attempt.  Mr.  Ellis  looked  very  coldly  on  it. 
Frank  was  a good  fellow,  he  admitted,  but  not 
likely  to  get  on  in  the  world.  If  a young  man 
were  in  business  there  was  some  chance  for 
him ; it  was  sink  or  swim,  and  he  might  swim. 
But  a teller  in  a bank  l He  might  go  on  a hun- 
dred years  at  just  the  same  rate ; there  was  no 
opening,  no  advance  for  him.  He  would  be  a 
poor  man  all  his  days.  However,  he  supposed 
Milly  knew  what  she  was  about.  One  thing 
was  certain : if  she  chose  to  be  so  foolish  she 
must  not  reckon  on  him  to  make  up  deficiencies. 
Having  delivered  this  opinion  he  began  to  feel 
that,  so  far  as  it  concerned  himself,  the  match 
was  well  enough.  If  he  had  approved  it  very 
warmly  a good  deal  might  have  been  expected 
of  him.  And  then  Barbara  would  think  he  ought 
to  do  just  as  much  for  her.  As  it  was,  a very 
moderate  present  would  suffice  in  both  cases. 

The  wedding  took  place  quietly,  and  the 
young  couple  began  life  together.  It  was  be- 
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fore  the  inordinate  rise  of  rents  in  oar  cities, 
and  a man  of  small  income  might  still  consider 
himself  a gentleman;  might  aspire  to  possess 
a comfortable,  if  plain,  house  in  a respecta- 
ble neighborhood,  and  with  neat  surroundings. 
Milly  and  her  husband  asked  no  more;  the  day 
of  email  things  contented  them;  they  looked 
for  happiness  to  other  matters  than  the  height 
of  their  ceilings  or  the  richness  of  their  furni- 
ture. They  had  health,  affection,  confidence 
in  each  other ; with  these  and  the  blessing  of 
Heaven,  they  could  not  distrust  the  future. 

Aunt  Sophia  enjoyed  the  spectacle  of  their 
content  and  their  attachment.  Still  she  could 
not  quite  forget  the  ambitious  visions  she  had 
once  cherished ; visions  that  ignored  any  thing 
so  tame  as  respectability,  and  reveled  amidst 
scenes  of  luxury  and  splendor.  She  was  not 
a strong-minded  woman,  and  it  often  seemed 
hard  to  her  that  the  girls  whom  Milly  used  to 
know,  w ho  had  started  in  life  with  prospects  no 
fairer  than  hers,  should  be  so  greatly  in  advance 
of  her ; should  go  about  in  jtheir  own  carriages, 
while  she  rode  in  the  avenue  cars ; should  rule 
over  troops  of  servants,  while  she  contented  her- 
self with  a single  maid. 

One  day  there  came  an  invitation  to  an  even- 
ing party.  Invitations  of  that  sort  were  rather 
rare  for  Milly  now ; she  had  slipped  out  of  peo- 
ple's sight.  But  this  was  from  an  old  friend, 
and  it  was  understood  that  the  affair  would  be 
a very  brilliant  one.  Aunt  Sophia  was  urgent 
that  she  should  accept. 

44  Come,  Milly,  do  give  yourself  a treat  for 
once.  I am  sure  yon  never  go  any  where. 
And  yon  can't  pretend  that  yon  would  not  en- 
joy it.” 

“Of  course  not,”  returned  Milly,  smiling, 
and  stopped  to  think  a minute.  It  was  very 
tempting.  The  handsome  rooms,  the  light  and 
flowers  and  music,  made  up  a scene  that  strong- 
ly attracted  her.  She  would  meet  a great  many 
old  acquaintances,  and  it  was  so  long,  as  Aunt 
Sophia  said,  since  she  had  been  any  where.  But 
other  considerations  came  up  to  decide  her. 

44 1 am  afraid  it  can’t  be  done,”  she  said, 
after  deliberating  a little.  44  It  would  be  very 
pleasant,  but  I don't  believe  it's  best.” 

44  And  why,  pray  ? The  old  question  o£  ex- 
pense, I suppose.” 

44  Yes,  aunt,  just  that.” 

44  Molly,  I never  expected  to  see  you  such 
a miser,  making  such  a time  over  spending  a 
penny!” 

4#And  I never  expected  to  hear  such  a charge 
from  you.  I should  be  qnite  hurt  if  I thought 
you  were  serious.” 

44  Just  look  at  it,  then.  You  don’t  mean  to 
say  that  you  can't  go  ? that  you  can  not  procure 
the  necessary  things  ?” 

44 No;  it  isn’t  quite  as  bad  as  that.  But 
Frank  has  his  winter  outfit,  and  so  have  I ; 
ample  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  yet  not  quite 
suitable  for  so  very  elegant  an  occasion.  And 
it  seems  hardly  prudent  to  expend  so  much  for 
a single  evening.” 


44  You  would  have  the  things  to  wear  again 
the  next  time  any  one  asked  you.  ” 

44  How  often  can  one  wear  the  same  dress, 
do  yoy  think  ? Besides,  it  is  only  of  4 this  once’ 
that  we  are  speaking.  We  can  not  begin  a 
life  of  party-going  and  party-giving ; that  is 
quite  out  of  the  question.” 

44  You  are  always  so  reasonable !”  exclaimed 
Aunt  Sophia.  44 1 do  wish  you  would  once  in  a 
while  have  your  little  whims  and  extravagances 
like  the  rest  of  the  world.  And  perhaps  Frank 
would. like  to  go.” 

44  If  there  were  any  chance  of  that  I should 
surely  have  consulted  him.  He  does  not  care 
for  parties  ; if  he  went  it  would  only  be  to  give 
me  pleasure.” 

44  It  is  settled,  then,  I suppose.  I used  to 
be  so  proud  of  you,”  continued  Aunt  Sophia, 
ruefully.  41  You  were  so  much  admired  wher- 
ever I took  you.  I don’t  see  but  you  are  pretty 
as  ever,  but  where’s  the  good  of  it  when  there 
is  nobody  to  look  at  you  ?” 

44  We  are  not  quite  as  recluse  as  you  •would 
moke  us  out,  aunty.  Let  us  hope  that  my  at- 
tractions are  not  entirely  wasted.  We  sec  our 
friends  occasionally  at  their  bouses  and  our 
own.” 

“Oh  yes!  Humdrum  tea-parties  and  even- 
ing visits!  And  I looked  forward  to  such  a 
very  different  destiny  for  you!” 

“Why,  aunt,”  said  the  young  wife,  with  a 
little  spirit,  44  do  you  suppose  I would  exchange 
ray  life  for  any  that  you  could  have  planned  ? 
Isn’t  Frank  worth  more  to  me  than  all  the  par- 
ties and  all  the  fortunes  in  New  York  ?” 

Aunt  Sophia  was  Bilenced.  She  even  ad- 
mitted to  herself  that  since  the  marriage  was 
an  unalterable  fact,  it  was  very  well  that  Milly 
felt  so. 

By-and-by  the  first  child  came,  bringing  with 
it  new  cares  and  new  pleasures.  The  young 
couple  began  to  feel  like  family  people ; to  talk 
of  the  days  when  44  baby”  would  be  growing  up, 
and  her  education  matter  of  concern.  Milly 
hoped  she  would  have  Frank’s  eyes,  and  Frank 
already  discerned  in  her  a strong  resemblance 
to  her  mother. 

Other  children  followed.  When  Milly  had 
been  seven  years  married  three  little  ones  filled 
her  hands  and  heart.  She  was  pretty  still  and 
happy  still,  though  a trifle  faded  from  her 
bloom,  and  at  times  somewhat  anxious  and 
foreboding.  The  scale  of  living  was  greatly 
altered  of  late  years ; self-denial  was  more  ob- 
vious and  more  difficult  with  people  all  around 
indulging  in  such  luxuries.  She  had  ambitions 
for  her  children,  too,  which  she  had  never  har- 
bored for  herself;  it  cost  her  more  to  forego 
pretty  things  for  them  than  to  reduce  her  own 
dress  to  the  utmost  plainness.  But  these  were 
minor  matters,  on  which  she  did  not  dwell. 
The  one  serious  question  that  sometimes  trou- 
bled her  was  this : What  should  they  do  as  their 
expenses  inevitably  increased,  provided  their 
means  did  not  increase  as  well  ? Frank’s  sal- 
ary maintained  them  now,  with  care  and  .pru- 
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dence  on  her  port ; something,  even,  was  laid 
by  every  year,  but  the  margin  was  not  large. 
Frank  himself  had  sometimes  an  uncomfortable 
feeling,  as  if  he  were  fixed  in  a groovy  from 
which  it  would  be  pleasant  to  escape.  His 
means  and  his  position  had  improved  in  all 
these  years,  yet  not  in  proportion  to  the  change 
of  times ; and  so  far  as  he  could  see,  the  limit 
was  now  reached.  He  often  pondered  the  pos- 
sibility of  a change,  and  was  as  often  deterred 
by  remembrance  of  the  risk.  Alone,  he  could 
have  roughed  it,  and  taken  the  chances  of  suc- 
cess or  failure ; but  there  were  Milly  and  the 
children.  The  present,  if  humble,  was  secure, 
and  he  dared  not  relinquish  it. 

44  Just  as  I always  thought,”  observed  Mr. 
Ellis  to  Aunt  Sophia.  44  Frank  Caryl  was  cut 
out  for  a poor  man.  There  he  goes,  traveling 
in  the  same  old  rut.  I could  have  told  Milly 
how  it  would  be.” 

And  if  he  had,  and  she  had  believed  him 
ever  so  fully,  it  would  have  made  no  difference. 
There  was  care  in  her  home,  but  no  coldness 
in  her  heart.  Frank  was  still  her  first  thought, 
ns  she  w as  his,  and  their  love  was  a part  of  their 
daily  life. 

n. 

The  husband  came  home  one  night  with  spir- 
its unusually  elate.  Milly  guessed  that  some- 
thing pleasant  had  occurred,  but  asked  no  ques- 
tions. The  time  for  them  had  not  yet  come. 
Dinner  was  gone  through,  the  children’s  prattle 
listened  to,  their  evening  game  of  romps  al- 
lowed. This  over,  and  each  rosy  face  down  on 
its  pillow,  the  parents  were  alone  in  the  pleas- 
ant little  parlor. 

44  And  now,  Frank,  what  is  it  ?”  Milly  asked, 
drawing  her  chair  closer  to  his  side. 

He  laid  down  the  paper,  laughing.  44  What 
a witch  you  are  for  finding  out  when  any  thing 
has  happened !”  he  said.  44  Well,  I won’t  tease 
you  by  delay.  There  is  nothing  immediate, 
you  will  6ee,  but  it  opens  a prospect  for  us. 
Mr.  Kyle  had  a long  talk  with  me  to-day : he 
means  to  leave  the  bank  and  open  a broker’s 
office — ” 

44  And  he  wants  you  to  go  with  him  ?” 

44  He  would  like  it ; but  that  isn’t  the  point. 
His  going  leaves  the  cashiership  vacant.” 

44 Oh,  Frank!  do  you  think  they  would  give 
it  to  you  ?” 

44  Mr.  Kyle  says  there  is  no  doubt  of  it.  I 
should  not  have  dared  to  count  on  such  a thing 
myself.  I should  expect  the  directors  to  have 
some  friend  of  their  own  ready,  or  to  want  some 
one  with  capita],  or,  at  any  rate,  of  more  note. 
But  he  says  there  is  a very  kind  feeling  toward 
me  in  the  board,  and  he  will  use  all  his  influ- 
ence to  secure  me  the  appointment,  and  that 
we  may  call  it  as  good  as  settled.” 

44No  wonder  you  looked  so  happy,  Frank. 
I can  hardly  believe  it.  It  seems  too  delight- 
ful to  be  true.” 

44 1 know  it  does ; but  I think  we  may  safely 
reckon  on  it.  Mr.  Kyle  isn’t  the  man  to  hold 


out  false  hopes.  You  would  have  been  grati- 
fied, Milly,  by  his  warmth  to-day.  I’d  no  idea 
he  had  so  much  regard  for  me.” 

44  It  does  not  surprise  me,”  said  the  wife. 
44  He  couldn’t  be  so  long  connected  with  yon 
and  not  have  it.” 

44  He  would  like,  he  said,  to  take  me  with 
him ; but  he  could  not  offer  me  any  thing  os 
valuable,  of  course.  And  then  the  position  is 
something.” 

“Yes,  indeed.  Why,  Frank,  we  may  call 
our  fortune  made.  It  would  not  be  if  we  were 
very  ambitious  people ; but  with  our  ideas  we 
may  dismiss  all  care.”  * 

“I  think  we  may.  You  don’t  know  how  I 
feel,  Milly ; such  a load  off  my  mind ! I hadn’t 
been  aware  how  great  the  pressure  was  until  it 
was  removed.  But  every  thing  is  getting  so 
dear,  and  the  children  growing  older,  and  all 
that,  that  sometimes  I have  been  very  uncer- 
tain as  to  how  we  should  manage  by-and-by. 
But  that  is  done  with  now.  With  our  ideas, 
as  you  say,  the  salary  is  ample.  My  dear  little 
woman  will  not  be  obliged  to  look  so  closely 
after  every  penny,  and  can  have  her  bit  of 
pleasure  like  the  rest  of  the  world.” 

44 1 don’t  care  much  about  pleasure,  Frank; 
but  it  will  be  such  a comfort  not  to  feel  anxious 
any  longer.”  And  the  two  talked  over  their 
good  fortune  with  happy,  grateful  hearts. 

“How  soon  will  it  be?”  Milly  presently  in- 
quired. 

44 1 can’t  quite  say.  Nothing  is  to  be  spoken 
of  as  yet,  you  know.  Some  months,  perhaps ; 
but  if  it  were  a year,  even,  we  should  not  mind, 
now  that  the  prospect  is  secure.” 

44  What  is  the  matter?”  said  Milly,  suddenly,, 
as  Frank  put  his  hand  to  his  forehead  with  a 
look  of  pain.  - 

44  Only  my  head.  It  has  been  troubling  me 
off  and  on  all  day,  though  I hardly  heeded  it, 
I was  so  full  of  this  affair.” 

44 Poor  head!”  said  Milly,  tenderly  smooth- 
ing the  thick  dark  locks.  44 1 don’t  understand 
it,  Frank.  You  never  used  to  have  any  thing 
of  the  sort ; you  were  so  thoroughly  welL  And 
headaches  must  be  so  trying  in  your  business.” 

44  Yes,  they  are.  Sometimes  I can  hardly 
see  what  I am  about.” 

44 1 am  afraid  it  is  overwork.  You  don’t  get 
exercise  enough.  But  it  will  be  easier  for  you, 
will  it  not,  in  the  new  order  of  things  ?” 

44  The  work  will  be  of  a different  sort,  at  any 
rate,  and  I shall  have  fewer  hours  of  it.  I 
shall  get  time  to  tone  up  my  system,  I hope, 
and  come  around  all  right  before  long.” 

How  brightly  the  next  morning  rose  for  the 
happy  pair ! Some  people  would  have  despised 
the  occasion  of  their  joy ; some  of  Milly’s  old 
acquaintances — Barbara  Ellis,  for  instance — 
who  spent  more  on  their  own  dress  and  their 
summer  round  of  watering-places  than  the 
whole  income  that  looked  so  large  to  her. 
Aunt  Sophia,  even,  would  have  thought  Milly’s 
delight  uncalled-for.  It  was  an  advance,  to  be 
Bure.  But  why,  she  would  have  said,  should 
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Mill/  rate  herself  so  low  as  to  think  such  very 
moderate  good-fortune  great  for  her? 

Aunt  Sophia,  however,  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter.  It  was  yet  undivulged  to  the  public. 
Mr.  Kyle’s  arrangements  lingered.  Meanwhile 
the  cloud  that  was  to  darken  all  their  sky  gath- 
ered and  grew,  though  none  suspected  it. 

Those  wearisome  headaches  of  Frank’s  be- 
came more  frequent.  The  disorder  seemed  so 
womanish,  so  trivial,  that  he  made  light  of  it; 
bat  the  annoyance  could  not  be  prevented.  He 
tried  remedy  after  remedy  to  but  little  purpose ; 
the  trouble  grew  really  serious.  To  say  no- 
thing of  the  suffering,  it  incapacitated  him  from 
business.  The  figures  he  was  dealing  with  ran 
together ; his  mind  became  confused ; he  was 
unable  to  cany  out  his  calculations.  Two  or 
three  times  in  as  many  weeks  he  was  obliged 
to  give  up  and  go  home  before  the  day  was 
over.  When  this  stage  was  reached  he  con- 
sulted a physician. 

The  physician’s  verdict  was  not  encouraging. 
He  listened  to  Frank’s  description  of  the  case, 
and  after  a few  ordinary  questions  inquired  if 
there  had  been  any  blow — any  injury  to  the 
head.  Frank  knew  of  none— unless,  indeed, 
that  accident  last  winter.  He  had  been  thrown 
from  a sleigh,  striking  his  head  against  the 
pavement;  had  been  stunned  for  a few  sec- 
onds, and  experienced  some  sharp  pain.  But 
this  had  passed  off  in  a day  or  two,  and  he  had 
hardly  thought  of  it  since,  though  he  now  re- 
called that  there  was  an  occasional  tenderness 
about  the  spot. 

There  lay  the  trouble.  Dr.  Gray  asserted. 
He  could  give  little  hope  of  cure.  The  malady 
might  wear  out  in  time,  perhaps ; for  the  pres- 
ent, local  applications  might  relieve  the  acute- 
ness of  the  pain.  He  recommended  one  or  two 
which  had  proved  beneficial  in  similar  cases. 

“ It  would  be  well,”  he  said,  “if  you  could 
make  a change  cf  business ; get  some  occupa- 
tion that  would  keep  you  a good  deal  in  the 
open  air,  and  not  tax  your  mind  as  much.” 

“That,”  returned  Frank,  “is  simply  impos- 
sible.” He  went  home  a good  deal  discouraged, 
yet  hardly  apprehending  the  gravity  of  the  case. 
Local  applications ! In  a great  bank  like  theirs, 
with  business  surging,  crowding  through  all  its 
hours,  how  was  he  to  find  the  time  ? Then  the 
look  of  the  thing ! A teller’s  desk  was  no  place 
for  a fussy  invalid.  It  wonld  never  do.  He 
must  just  stand  it  os  well  as  he  could.  And 
he  wonld  not  tell  Milly  what  the  doctor  said ; 
it  wonld  only  worry  her,  and  do  nb  good. 

Nevertheless,  before  bedtime  she  knew  all 
about  it.  Happily  she  was  not  one  of  those 
women  to  whom  it  will  only  do  to  bring  good 
tidings.  She  comforted  Frank  os  well  as  she 
was  able,  but  certain  sad  forebodings  crept  into 
her  mind. 

There  was  reason  for  them.  Several  times 
dnring  the  next  month  he  came  home  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  exhausted,  worn-out  with 
the  pain  he  had  endured. 

“Milly,”  he  said  one  evening  as  he  lay  on 
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the  sofa,  while  she  sat  by  the  drop-light  busy 
with  her  sewing,  “ there’s  something  I want  to 
say  to  you.  It  is  hard,  but  I ought  to  do  it.” 

“Well,  dear?”  she  said,  putting  down  her 
work,  and  seating  herself  on  the  edge  of  the 
couch  beside  him. 

“ If  this  goes  on — and  there  seems  no  pros- 
pect of  a change — I am  afraid  we  must  give  up 
all  hope  of  the  cashiership.” 

' “ I have  thought  of  that,  too,”  she  answered. 

Both  were  silent  a while.  The  evil  grew  near- 
er, more  real,  now  that  they  had  brought  them- 
selves to  speak  of  it.  Milly  was  the  first  to  re- 
cover courage. 

“After  all,  Frank,”  she  said,  cheerfully,  “we 
shall  bo  no  worse  off  than  we  were  before.” 

“ Yes,  we  are,”  he  answered.  “ We  are  poor- 
er by  the  loss  of  so  much  hope.” 

“True — we’ll  look  the  matter  in  the  face, 
and  not  try  to  make  it  less  than  it  is.  It  will 
be  a great  disappointment.  Our  ideas  have 
always  been  so  moderate,  and  this  would  have 
met  them  so  perfectly!  We’ll  not  pretend, 
even  to  each  other,  that  it  is  not  hard.  But 
then,  Frank,  it  is  nothing  we  are  in  any  way  to 
blame  for,  that  is  one  comfort.” 

“Yes.” 

“And  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  your  em- 
ployers thought  so  well  of  you ; that  but  for  a 
misfortune,  entirely  out  of  your  control,  they 
would  have  been  glad  to  give  you  the  position.” 

“Oh  dear,  Milly,  that’s  the  sting  of  it! 

Out  of  my  control!  To  come  so  near,  and  miss 
it  through  no  fault  of  my  own ! I don’t  care 
so  much  for  myself  as  for  you.  You  might 
have  been  so  comfortable,  so  at  ease ; and  this 
throws  yon  back  on  all  the  old  uncertainties 
and  anxieties.” 

“Yes,”  said  Milly — and  she  paused  a min- 
ute. “We  must  fall  back,  too,  on  the  one 
blessing,  the  one  Friend,  that  will  not  change 
with  our  health  or  our  prosperity.  We  must 
not  forget  that.” 

“I  don’t,  dear,”  he  answered,  pressing  her 
hand. 

“ And  we  have  each  other  and  the  children. 

After  all,  Frank,  if  you  were  only  well  I should 
not  mind  the  rest.  We  could  manage  in  some 
way.  But  it  is  hard  that  you  should  suffer  so 
much  and  be  obliged  to  go  on  with  your  work.” 

Poor  Frank!  he  was  destined  never  to  be 
“well”  again.  In  every  interval  of  ease  he 
tried  to  hope  for  an  improvement,  to  think  that 
the  doctor  regarded  his  case  too  seriously,  and 
that  recovery  had  now  begun.  But  these  hopes 
were  as  often  disappointed.  Meanwhile  the 
expected  changes  came  about:  Mr.  Kyle  re- 
tired ; a new  cashier  was  appointed.  What  a 
simple  thing  it  was,  the  destruction  of  all  those 
happy  prospects ! One  or  two  of  the  directors 
spoke  to  Frank ; they  regretted  the  failure  of 
his  health ; nothing  could  have  pleased  them 
better  than  to  give  him  the  position.  But  it 
required  all  the  energies  of  a sound  and  vigor- 
ous man.  Frank  knew  it ; he  could  not  blame 
them.  Still,  it  was  a bitter  day  for  him  when 
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the  last  chance  vanished  and  Mr.  Nesbit  entered 
on  his  duties. 

He  was  vigorous  enough,  this  last.  A large, 
stern  man,  with  a harsh  voice  and  dictatorial 
manner;  such  a contrast  to  Mr.  Kyle,  who  used 
to  come  in  smiling,  with  friendly  nods  to  all  the 
clerks,  every  one  of  whom  felt  for  him  an  affec- 
tionate regard.  Mr.  Nesbit  cared  not  one  straw 
for  their  regard ; he  would  have  scouted  the 
idea  of  such  sentimental  nonsense.  The  bank 
was  a great  machine  of  which  he  had  control ; 
the  olerks  were  nothing  but  its  wheels  and  cogs 
and  screws.  All  he  wanted  of  them  was  to  be 
sound  and  tight  and  in  their  places,  and  to  do 
the  work  that  they  were  set  to  do. 

It  was  a hard  sway  for  Frank ; any  one  could 
see  how  it  must  end.  He  saw  it  himself,  and 
that  right  early,  but  tried  to  close  his  eyes  to  a 
certainty  so  direful.  For  the  first  time  since 
their  marriage  he  had  a secret  from  Milly.  She 
bad  cares  enough  already;  it  would  be  time 
enough  for  her  to  know  his  fears  when  some- 
thing really  happened. 

He  came  home  one  evening  very  ill,  and  next 
day  was  unable  to  go  out,  or  even  to  sit  up. 
There  was  no  help  for  it ; a message  and  ex- 
cuses must  be  sent  over  to  the  bank.  The  sec-  , 
ond  morning  he  was  better,  and  went  out  as 
usual.  Between  eleven  and  twelve  Milly  heard 
his  step  in  the  hall.  She  started  up,  surprised 
at  the  unusual  sound. 

4 ‘What  is  the  matter?”  shfe  said,  as  he  opened 
the  door.  * 6 Are  you  ill  again  ?”  for  his  face  was 
white  as  death. 

“I  may  as  well  tell  you  at  once,”  he  answer- 
ed. “I  would  keep  it’ from  you  if  I could, 
Milly,  but  you  will  have  to  know.  The  very 
worst  has  happened.  I have  been  discharged 
from  the  bank.” 

“Discharged!”  she  exclaimed. 

“ Yes.  Mr.  Nesbit  sent  for  me  as  soon  as  I 
arrived.  I went  into  the  back-room  without 
a thought  of  what  was  coming.  I have  often 
dreaded  it  before,  but  to-day  it  never  occurred 
to  me.  And  he  said  that  my  frequent  absences 
threw  off  my  w'ork  upon  the  other  clerks,  who 
had  plenty  of  their  own  to  do,  and  interrupted 
the  order  of  the  bank,  and  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  go  on  so  any  longer.  He  gave  me  a check 
for  the  salary  due  and  for  a month  in  advance 
— and  so  dismissed  me!” 

“ Can  this  really  be  true  ?”  said  Milly,  hardly 
knowing  what  she  uttered. 

“ You  may  well  ask  that.  I was  completely 
astounded.  I did  not  even  say  good-by  to  the 
boys.  I walked  out  of  the  bank  like  one  in  a 
dream.  The  crowds  in  the  street  and  the  cool 
air  recalled  me,  and  at  first  I thought  I would 
not  tell  you.  I would  go  out  as  usual  every 
day  and  look  about  for  business,  and  never  let 
you  know  till  I had  found  it.  But  I soon  felt 
how  hopeless  that  would  be.” 

“ Hopeless  indeed !”  she  said,  endeavoring  to 
smile.  “You  must  never  try  that,  Frank.  I 
must  hear  your  bad  news  as  well  as  your  good. 
Did  Mr.  Nesbit  seem  sorry  for  you  ?” 


“Not  he!  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
get  rid  of  an  encumbrance,  and  was  glad  to  do 
it.  Not  one  word  of  sympathy ; and  he  knew 
that  to  me  it  was  nothing  less  than  ruin!” 

The  despair  of  his  tone  cut  Milly  to  the 
heart,  but  it  roused,  too,  her  quick  habit  of 
cheerfulness  and  courage.  “Not  quite  as  bad 
as  that,  dear,”  she  said.  “ It  is  a great  calam- 
ity, I know,  but  there  is  Mr.  Kyle,  who  would 
have  been  glad  to  take  you  with  him — and  there 
are  other  banks — and  you  are  well  known  among 
so  many  business  men.  We  must  not  think  our 
last  chance  is  gone.” 

“ Mr.  Kyle  wf anted  the  sort  of  man  I used  to 
be.  He  is  starting  a new  business,  and  needs 
active,  energetic  help ; and  it  is  so  every  where. 
If  the  bank  that  knows  me  so  well,  that  has  had 
such  long  and  faithful  sendee  from  me,  casts 
me  aside  as  a worthless  tool,  you  can  see  how 
others  will  be  likely  to  regard  me.” 

Milly’s  heart  misgave  her  for  a moment. 
“At  any  rate,”  she  said,  recovering  herself, 
“we  will  not  despair  till  we  have  tried  oar 
best.”  She  comforted  Frank,  not  so  much  by 
any  hope  she  could  hold  out,  as  by  her  sooth- 
ing words  and  tender  manner.  The  poor  fel- 
low found  rest  in  the  certainty  that  there  was 
one  place  where  he  was  valued  and  important. 
His  just  pride  had  received  a cruel  blow  in  the 
abrupt  dismissal;  it  lowered  him  in  his  own 
eyes.  The  manner  of  it,  as  he  said  to  Milly, 
aggravated  even  the  disaster.  An  old  employ* 
of  the  bank,  identified  with  its  prosperity,  con- 
sidered by  himself  and  others  an  important 
member  of  its  corps — and  to  be  turned  off  like 
a worthless  servant!  By  Mr.  Nesbit,  too,  a 
man  so  new  to  authority,  so  little  liked  or  re- 
spected any  where.  He  was  almost  disposed 
to  contest  the  point,  to  see  if  he  had  not  a 
friend  or  two  yet  in  the  board  who  would  stand 
by  him.  Milly  could  not  counsel  this.  “It 
would  never  be  comfortable,”  she  said,  confin- 
ing herself  to  the  most  obvious  aspect  of  the 
case.  “Mr.  Nesbit  could  show  his  unfriend- 
liness in  a hundred  ways.  You  would  be 
obliged  to  go  at  last.”  She  spared  him  the 
hint  of  what  she  dreaded,  that  the  directors 
would  sustain  their  cashier’s  action.  Mr.  Nes- 
bit might  be  ever  so  harsh  or  arbitrary  or  un- 
gentlemanlike,  but  he  was  still  a valuable  sen- 
ant — while  Frank,  poor  Frank ! It  was  hard 
to  bear. 

She  could  not  keep  back  a few  tears  w’hen 
she  was  alone,  and  no  one  could  be  troubled 
by  them.  It  w as  bitter  to  think  that  old  friend- 
ship, long  association,  counted  for  just  nothing 
the  moment  that  you  ceased  to  be  of  use.  Yet 
“business  was  business,”  she  acknowledged. 
Mr.  Nesbit  was  only  to  blame,  perhaps,  for 
putting  needless  humiliations  into  a necessary 
measure.  But  what  a prospect  that  opened  for 
them  all ! Cold  weather  was  coming  on.  The 
autumn  had  been  sharp,  and  people  foretold  a 
hard  winter  for  the  poor.  “ The  poor ! ” Milly 
had  always  thought  of  them  as  of  a class  utter- 
ly distinct  from  hers.  Yet  unless  Frank  could 
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obtain,  and  keep,  some  paying  occupation,  they 
were  likely  to  know  before  long  what  was  meant 
by  real  poverty. 

Now  began  that  weary  search  for  employ- 
ment which  only  those  can  understand  who  have 
gone  through  with  it.  What  a different  world 
it  seemed  to  Frank ! He  had  been  used  to  feel 
himself  a part  of  the  vast  life  of  the  city;  he 
had  his  place,  honorable  if  not  conspicuous,  in 
that  magnificent  and  mighty  realm  of  “ busi- 
ness.” But  now  how  pitiless  was  its  roar  nnd 
whirl ! Men  went  their  ways,  transactions  fail- 
ed or  prospered,  stocks  rose  and  fell,  oil  the 
machinery  was  in  full  play,  while  he  stood  by 
an  idle  and  forlorn  spectator. 

Day  after  day  he  came  home  worn-out  with 
fatigue ; he  walked  unheard-of  distances  how 
to  save  the  trifle  of  fare.  Morning  after  morn- 
ing he  set  out  again,  besieging  every  point 
where  there  w*as  the  least  hope  of  success.  He 
never  guessed  before  how  many  chances  there 
are  against  a man  who  is  already  down.  Va- 
cancies were  fearfully  rare ; people  were  dis- 
charging their  old  clerks  oftener  than  eiaploving 
new  ones.  Wherever  he  applied  his  health 
was  against  him.  No  matter  how  humble  the 
position,  how  insignificant  the  salary,  a reliable 
person  was  wanted  for  it ; one  who  would  be  at 
his  post  every  day  and  all  day.  Poor  Frank, 
who  had  been  fully  equal  to  an  important  trust, 
found  himself  ranked  as  below  the  most  inferior 
one. 

Milly  had  thought  herself  industrious  when 
the  housekeeping  and  the  children  fully  occu- 
pied her  time,  but  it  was  plain  that  there  mast 
he  retrenchment  somewhere.  The  year’s  in- 
come was  never  so  largely  in  excess  of  the  year’s 
expenditure  that  much  could  be  laid  by.  On 
these  careful  savings  she  was  determined  to 
draw  as  little  as  she  could.  They  must  be  kept 
for  that  even  harder  time  which  she  foreboded. 
The  one  servant  was  dismissed,  and  the  work 
of  the  house  added  to  Milly’s  other  cares.  Gar- 
ments that  had  been  thrown  by  were  mended 
yet  again ; fuel,  food,  light,  were  economized 
with  the  utmost  exactitude ; and  yet  how  large 
were  the  bills  of  every  week ! how  rapidly  the 
little  store  of  ready  money  melted  away ! 

Where,  one  might  ask,  was  Aunt  Sophia  in 
this  time  of  darkness  and  despondency  ? In 
her  own  home,  surrounded  with  comforts  and 
luxuries  innumerable,  yet  not  exempt  from  the 
common  lot  of  trial.  Her  cook  was  despotic  ; 
had  his  own  ideas  of  the  arrangement  of  a din- 
ner, and  would  brook  no  interference  with  them. 
Green-house  flowers,  too,  were  frightfully  ex- 
pensive, and  Mr.  Ellis  often  grumbled  at  the 
cost,  though  he  knew  that  she  must  have  them 
to  decorate  the  table.  She  came  to  see  Milly 
sometimes — not  very  often,  for  it  was  such  a 
journey  across  the  river — and  bewailed  her  mis- 
fortunes much  after  the  fashion  of  the  friends 
of  Job,  but  offered  no  aid  more  substantial  than 
sympathy.  Perhaps  she  did  not  fully  under- 
stand the  exigencies  of  the  case.  Milly  was 
not  one  to  dwell  upon  her  trials,  particularly  to 


those  who  would  lament  that  she  had  been  so 
brought  down  in  the  world.  Nor  had  Aunt  So- 
phia, handsomely  as  she  lived,  much  money  at 
her  own  disposal ; much,  at  any  rate,  of  whose 
use  her  husband  did  not  expect  to  know  the 
history.  Mr.  Ellis  had  liked  to  have  Milly  with 
them  in  her  early  days ; a pretty  girl,  her  bright 
young  face  enlivening  the  house.  If  she  had 
married  to  gratify  his  pride  he  might  have  done 
something  handsome  for  her;  as  it  was,  she 
had  chosen  for  herself,  and  her  future  was  her 
own  look-out.  Such  conduct  will  surprise  no 
one  who  has  observed  the  entire  calmness  with 
which  people  rolling  in  wealth  can  view  the 
struggles  and  privations  of  their  poorer  friends. 
Milly,  taught  by  experience,  was  grateful  for 
her  aunt’s  good* will,  and  looked  for  nothing 
more. 

Toward  mid-winter  Frank  obtained  the  long- 
sought  situation : a small  clerkship,  with  just 
one-quarter  of  the  salary  he  was  accustomed  to 
receive.  The  young  pair  tried  to  look  upon  it 
as  a temporary  thing,  a mere  expedient,  till 
something  more  suitable  should  offer.  It  was 
temporary,  indeed,  but  hardly  in  the  sense  they 
had  expected. 

Milly's  attention  turned  now  to  a change  of 
residence.  She  had  known  ever  since  Frank’s 
dismissal  that  they  must  leave  their  home  with 
the  expiration  of  the  year,  but  had  put  off  the 
thought — there  was  so  much  else  to  think  of! 
It  was  time  now  to  look  about  and  see  what 
could  be  done.  To  look  at  all  was  not  an  easy 
matter;  who  would  take  care  of  the  house 
and  the  children  in  her  absence  ? Fortunately 
Margaret,  her  old  servant,  had  a younger  sis- 
ter, who,  though  a child  herself,  could  give  some 
supervision  to  those  yet  younger.  Milly  then, 
on  two  or  three  days  of  every  week,  got  through 
her  morning’s  work  as  soon  as  might  be,  and 
set  out.  One  of  the  children  went  with  her; 
that  one,  at  least,  would  be  under  her  own  eye. 
The  others  were  left  to  the  care  of  little  Anny. 

in. 

House-hnnting  is  seldom  a cheerful  pursuit, 
even  where  one’s  means  are  tolerably  ample. 
There  is  apt  to  be  a great  discrepancy  between 
our  requirements  and  our  purse.  J udge  what 
it  was,  then,  for  poor  Milly,  obliged  to  look  only 
to  the  plainest  and  cheapest  that  could  be  pro- 
cured. She  considered  in  the  beginning  that 
her  ideas  were  humble ; she  lmd  no  ambition 
for  “gentility”  of  neighborhood  or  nicety  of 
dwelling.  Any  house,  ever  so  small  or  plain, 
would  do;  she  asked  only  for  cleanliness  and 
decency  in  its  surroundings.  Before  her  quest 
was  ended  she  inclined  to  think  that  cleanliness 
and  decency  were  luxuries  to  which  poor  peo- 
ple had  no  business  to  aspire ; that  she  had  been 
arrogant  in  dreaming  of  them. 

Day  after  day  she  came  home  in  the  wintry 
twilight,  weary  and  disheartened ; what  places 
she  had  seen ! what  rents  were  asked  for  them ! 
It  seemed  hopeless  to  try  longer,  yet  try  she 
must.  She  could  not  yield  quite  yet,  and  set- 
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tie  down  in  the  midst  of  squalor  and  disorder, 
v She  grew  nervous  as  the  house  was  neared; 
the  anxiety  about  the  children,  which  went  with 
her  all  day,  culminated  then.  Once  within  the 
door,  however,  their  clamorous  welcome  as- 
sured her  of  their  safety.  They  had  not  set 
themselves  on  fire,  nor  fallen  down  stairs,  nor 
broken  neck,  nor  leg,  nor  arm.  Little  Anny 
was  a treasure  in  her  way.  She  had  kept  them 
out  of  mischief ; she  had  even  brushed  their 
hair  and  tidied  them  generally  to  meet  their 
mother. 

How  Milly  would  have  liked  at  such  tiroes  to 
throw  herself  on  the  couch  in  the  back-parlor, 
with  the  children  gathered  around  her ; to  have 
a cup  of  tea  brought  in,  and  by-and-by,  when 
she  was  thoroughly  rested,  to  sit  down  to  a 
comfortable  meal ! Nothing  of  the  kind  could 
be  thought  of.  She  always  managed  to  return 
home  a little  before  Frank  arrived ; to  have 
the  gas  lighted,  his  dressing-gown  and  slippers 
ready,  and  the  room  made  cheerful  for  him. 
Dinner  must  bo  next  prepared ; a frugal  meal, 
which  she  tried  to  render  more  palatable  by 
nicety  of  serving  and  arrangement.  Then  there 
was  the  china  to  wash,  and  the  children  must 
be  put  to  bed.  Anny  was  very  helpful  about 
these  matters ; the  tired  wife  found  her  an  in- 
valuable aid.  When  all  had  been  disposed  of, 
and  the  little  handmaid  trotted  off  to  her  own 
room — for  Milly  was  unwilling  that  she  should 
go  home  through  the  streets  at  night — an  hour 
or  two  of  liberty  remained.  Frank  lay  on  the 
sofa ; his  wife  sat  beside  him.  On  these  even- 
ings she  did  not  try  to  6ew ; house-hunting  had 
left  her  small  energy  for  the  needle.  They 
talked  of  things  new  and  old,  the  past  and  the 
future,  and  felt  that,  dimmed  as  their  prospects 
were,  the  sweetness  of  life  was  not  yet  over. 

If  only  they  could  have  gone  on  thus  I Had 
it  been  possible,  Milly  felt  that  she  could  rest  in 
the  present  and  be  content.  Darker  days  were 
coming.  Frank  was  an  invalid  ; he  needed  re- 
]>o.se  and  care.  She  had  often  felt  how  hard 
was  the  necessity  which  took  him  forth  to  daily 
labor.  She  saw,  os  spring  advanced,  that  it 
could  not  last  much  longer ; with  such  irregular 
attendance  no  place  could  be  retained.  And 
what  were  they  to  do  ? 

One  evening  they  were  alone  together.  44  Mil- 
ly,” said  Frank,  suddenly,  44  it  is  rather  more 
than  a year  now  since  Mr.  Kyle  spoke  to  me 
about  the  cashiership.  What  a dream  it  seems 
like — that  I was  ever  thought  fit  for  such  a 
place !” 

44  It  would  not  have  been  a dream,  dear,  but 
for  the  failure  of  your  health.” 

44 1 suppose  not,  but  it  tires  me  even  to  think 
of  it.  I get  worse  and  worse.  I don’t  see  how 
I can  go  on.  If  I had  been  receiving  any  thing 
like  a salary  it  would  not  have  been  honest  to 
be  paid  for  such  attendance.  And  I am  afraid 
the  limit  is  about  reached.  They  have  been 
vert  kind  at  the  office,  both  Mr.  M4Nally  and 
the  clerks,  but  I believe  it  is  not  right  to  tax 
them  further.” 
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44 1 fear  not,  Frank.  If  you  resign  now  you 
will  part  as  friends.” 

44  And  if  I do  not  I shall  be  asked  to,  before 
long.  It  is  a plain  case.  Ob,  Milly,  you  don’t 
know  what  a man  feels  who  used  to  be  compe- 
tent to  his  work  and  trusted  in  it — to  find  him- 
self failing,  falling  lower  and  lower,  and  at  last 
fit  for  nothing.  In  all  this  wide  world  there 
seems  no  place  for  me  but  one.  Sometimes  I 
think  if  I were  there,  and  out  of  the  way,  it 
would  be  the  best  thing  that  could  happen. 
There  would  be  one  less  to  provide  for— and 
you  would  have  the  insurance,  and  what  little 
else  there  is — ” 

Milly  broke  down  at  this.  44  You  must  not 
talk  so,”  she  cried,  bursting  into  tears  and 
throwing  her  arms  around  him.  44  We  must 
not  be  impatient  under  God’s  hand.” 

44 1 am  not,”  he  answered,  quietly.  44  It  is 
not  that.  I am  only  saying  what  I have  often 
thought  of,  dear.  It  is  but  the  simple  truth.” 

“And  what  should  I do,  Frank?  What 
would  my  life  be  if  you  were  not  here  to  share 
it?”  % 

44 1 don’t  know  why  you  are  so  fond  of  me, 
poor  child,”  he  said,  smoothing  her  bright  hair. 

44 1 have  never  amounted  to  much — and  now  I 
have  brought  you  to  such  a strait — ” 

44  Don’t  say  that,  Frank.” 

44  But  you  might  have  married  so  different- 
ly." 

44  And  so  might  you ; and  neither  regrets  the 
marriage  that  we  made.  Could  I bear  to  think 
of  any  other  woman  being  with  you  all  these 
years  ?” 

“No  other  could  be  what  you  have  been, 
Milly.” 

44 1 hope  not — to  you.  It  is  no  merit  in  me. 

I had  rather  be  here  than  any  where.  You 
must  not  reproach  me  again,  Frank,”  she  add- 
ed, faintly  smiling,  44  with  the  better  marriages 
I might  have  made.” 

44  No.  I will  thank  God,  instead,  for  giving 
you  to  me,  Milly.” 

The  first  of  May  drew  near,  when  some  de- 
cision for  the  coming  twelvemonth  must  be 
made.  In  her  numerous  journeys  Milly  had 
found  one  place  which  better  than  others  met 
her  wishes — a little  house,  far-out  on  one  of  the 
avenues,  distant  from  the  feny,  disadvanta- 
geous in  many  ways ; yet  still  a house  standing 
by  itself,  and  with  a rent  which  there  was  some 
hope  of  meeting.  It  was  the  only  thing  she 
had  seen  which  appeared  at  all  tolerable.  Even 
this  house  must  now  be  given  up.  Frank’s 
salary,  trifling  as  it  was,  had  been  something  to 
rely  upon ; it  lightened  the  draft  on  their  daily- 
diminishing  fund.  Now  that  was  gone,  only 
to  her  own  exertions  could  she  look  for  any  in- 
come ; and  she  could  do  nothing  so  far  away 
from  every  body.  What,  indeed,  could  she  do 
any  where  ? How  were  three  children  and  their 
parents  to  be  supported  by  the  efforts  of  one 
woman,  whose  strength  was  even  now  severely 
tasked  ? 
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To  keep  boarders  occurred  to  her,  naturally, 
as  the  first  resource;  but  her  heart  sank  at 
thought  of  rent  and  servants*  wages.  Nor  was 
their  house  large  enough  to  accommodate  many 
people.  What  else  could  she  do— teach  music, 
get  a situation  in  a school  ? She  was  well-edu- 
cated, but  her  accomplishments  had  rusted  a 
little  from  disuse ; what  chance  had  she  in  com- 
petition with  those  trained  and  ready  for  the 
service  ? Even  could  she  obtain  a situation  or 
class,  it  must  take  her  from  home  for  the  greater 
part  of  every  day ; and  how  was  she  to  obtain 
it ; what  friends,  what  interest,  had  she  ? She 
thought  and  thought,  and  formed  at  last  her 
project ; so  humble,  yet  of  such  deep  import  to 
her  family. 

“ Frank,’*  she  said,  one  evening,  when  she  had 
been  sitting  silent  a long  time,  pondering  the 
possibilities  of  the  case,  “ I believe  I shall  try 
a little  school — here,  at  home.” 

“ Do  you  think  you  can  get  scholars  ?” 

“I  hope  so — a few,  at  any  rate.  You  know 
we  were  beginning  to  wish  for  a good,  quiet 
place  somewhere  at  hand  for  Sophy.  Mrs. 
Ayres  and  I have  often  talked  of  it ; I don’t 
doubt  that  she  would  let  me  have  her  little 
girls;  and  there  are  others  of  our  friends  who 
might  send  their  children,  partly  to  help  us,  and 
partly  for  their  own  convenience.  I am  dis- 
posed to  make  the  trial,  at  any  rate.  How 
does  it  look  to  you  ?” 

“ I am  afraid  you  can  not  make  it  pay.  Oh, 
if  I could  but  do  something!”  The  poor  fel- 
low fairly  groaned  at  thought  of  his  helpless- 
ness. 

“No  matter,  Frank.  You  worked  for  me 
while  you  could,  and  now  you  must  let  me  htfve 
my  turn.” 

“ These  slender  hands,  ” he  said,  taking  them 
in  his  own,  “ what  can  they  do  ?” 

“A  great  deal,  you  will  find,”  she  answered, 
cheerfully.  “ I want  you  to  listen  to  the  rest 
of  my  plan.  I shall  try  to  get  three  or  four 
boarders;  plain  people,  who,  in  consideration 
of  the  lowness  of  the  price,  will  bo  glad  of  such 
accommodations  as  we  can  offer.” 

“But  how  can  you  have  boarders  and  a 
school  together  ?” 

“ I will  show  you  how.  Our  breakfast  will 
be  cleared  away  and  the  front  basement  ready 
by  the  time  the  scholars  come.  After  that  my 
time  will  be  occupied  till  three  o’clock,  except 
the  hour  at  noon,  when  I must  prepare  the  nec- 
essary lunch  and  send  up  to  the  rooms.  At 
three  school  will  be  over,  and  I can  easily  have 
dinner  ready  by  six.” 

“ You  will  have  Margaret  back  then,  will  you 
not?” 

4 ‘No— at  least  not  till  I see  how  the  plan 
works.  You  have  no  idea,  Frank,  of  what  a 
helpful  creature  little  Anny  is.  I shall  have  the 
children  under  my  own  eye  in  school-hours;  and 
they  are  so  good ; they  have  learned  to  amuse 
themselves  in  a way  that  is  quite  wonderful 
since  I have  had  less  time  to  devote  to  them. 
Anny  can  wait  at  table  very  nicely,  and  our  lit- 
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tie  Sophy  can  take  care  of  the  children  while  we 
are  at  meals.  Don’t  you  think  it  will  do,  Frank  ? 

Of  course  it  would  not  with  exacting,  fashiona- 
ble people ; but  if  we  can  get  the  right  sort?” 

Nothing  was  hinted  of  the  labor  that  must 
devolve  upon  herself ; but  Frank  remembered 
it.  “I  am  afraid  for  you,  Milly,*.’  he  said. 

“Think  of  it!  To  teach  all  day  and  take 
care  of  such  a family  besides.  You  never  can 
endure  it.” 

“ Oh  yes,  I hope  I can.  If  not,  we  must  try 
something  else.  Haven’t  I a pretty  good  head 
for  planning  ?”  she  asked,  with  a smile. 

“Excellent,”  said  poor  Frank,  trying  to  re- 
turn the  smile.  If  he  could  but  do  something ! 

He  was  willing  to  be  a porter,  a stevedore  even ; 
he  could  have  shoveled  coal  or  broken  stone  with 
a joyful  heart,  had  his  enfeebled  frame  allowed. 

Any  thing,  rather  than  to  be  a burden  upon  Mil- 
ly, whose  life  he  had  once  hoped  to  make  all 
sunshine.  But  he  was  powerless ; he  could 
not  even  dissuade  her  from  efforts  which  lie 
feared  would  be  beyond  her  strength ; for  some- 
thing must  be  done,  and  what  else  could  he  sug- 
gest? 

Aunt  Sophia  was  horrified  when  the  project 
became  known  to  her.  “ People  will  drop  you 
entirely,  now,”  she  said. 

“ Some  may,”  returned  Milly ; “ and  those  are 
the  very  ones  I do  not  caro  to  know.”  The  next 
moment  she  doubted  if  she  had  spoken  quite 
sincerely ; it  is  not  flattering  to  be  “dropped,” 
however  indifferent  the  acquaintance  may  have 
been.  “At  any  rate,”  she  added,  “I  gholl  be 
too  busy  to  dwell  much  upon  slights.  ” 

Fortune — or  should  one  say,  Heaven — smiled 
upon  her  efforts.  A dozen  scholars  were  ob- 
tained without  much  trouble.  People  were 
sympathizing  and  disposed  to  aid  her,  particu- 
larly when  it  involved  no  great  trouble  to  them- 
selves. A newly  married  couple,  a middle- 
aged  pair  without  children,  and  a young  clerk, 
occupied  the  second  floor.  When  all  these  had 
moved  in  and  arranged  their  various  posses- 
sions, Milly ’8  labors  began., 

They  were  severe,  but  that  she  had  counted 
on.  All  she  asked  was,  if  she  could  endure 
them,  and  if  they  would  achieve  her  purpose. 

Up  early  and  retiring  late,  busy  every  moment 
of  the  day,  teaching,  working,  superintending 
her  small  maid,  a spirit  less  cheerful  would  have 
sunk  under  the  burden.  Milly  kept  on.  She 
had  the  housewife’s  talent,  precious  at  any  time, 
invaluable  now ; inanimate  things  ministered  to 
her,  as  it  were,  instead  of  thwarting  her ; the 
domestic  machinery  worked  as  quietly  as  in  the 
days  when  so  much  less  was  demanded  of  it. 

Nor  could  all  her  multiplied  labors  reduce  Milly 
to  a drudge.  She  sat  at  the  head  of  her  table 
as  lady-like  in  garb  and  look  as  when  its  hospi- 
talities were  dispensed  to  her  own  friends. 

She  had  her  reward.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
month,  when  every  bill  was  paid,  every  expense 
allowed  for,  a certain  sum  remained  in  her 
hands.  It  was  not  large ; no  more  than  you 
would  pay  for  a silk  walking-dress,  or  a lace 
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pocket-handkerchief,  perhaps ; but  how  large  it 
was  to  her ! When  once  convinced  that  there 
was  no  error,  no  overlooked  account,  that  the 
sum  was  fairly  her  own,  what  joy  and  thankful- 
ness filled  her  heart ! For  a great  burden  had 
been  laid  upon  her,  and  she  hoped  that  she  was 
equal  to  it.  Henceforward,  if  her  health  were 
spared,  they  need  not  fear.  Hard  work  there 
must  be  still,  and  careful  management,  but  the 
terrible  dread  of  want,  of  friendless  destitation, 
no  longer  impended  over  them. 

“And  now  you  will  have  Margaret  back,” 
said  Frank,  coaxingly,  as  she  imparted  her  good 
news. 

“ Perhaps — though  it  will  be  hard  to  part  with 
Anny.  The  most  willing  little  soul,  and  a per- 
fect marvel  for  her  age  1 But  I am  not  sure 
that  it  is  safe  to  go  on  as  I have  done  for  this 
last  month;  I feel  the  strain,  sometimes,  se- 
verely. And  yet  I did  not  know  what  else  to 
do,  for  all  expense  must  be  avoided  till  the  ex- 
periment was  made.” 

“It  has  proved  successful/ so  far,  and  you 
must  spare  yourself ; do  promise  me.” 

14 1 think  it  will  be  wise  to  do  so,  and  not  al- 
together self-indulgent  either.  Margaret  will 
save  some  outlay  which  we  have  not  hitherto 
been  able  to  avoid.  What  a time  it  has  been ! 
I hardly  dared  to  think,  this  whole  month,  how 
we  were  coming  out ; and  to-night,  when  it  was 
to  be  tested,  I was  so  nervous.  Now,  if  we  can 
but  continue  as  we  have  begun,  this  business 
will  support  us,  and  the  little  we  have  can  still 
be  saved  to  educate  the  children.  Oh,  Frank, 
how  glad,  how  thankful  we  ought  to  bel” 

Margaret  returned;  her  strong  and  skillful 
aid  lightened  the  labors  of  her  mistress,  which 
still  remained  arduous  enough.  The  summer 
vacation  came;  when  it  was  ended  the  little 
school  was  not  resumed.  Milly  believed  it 
wisest  to  relinquish  this  heavy  tax  upon  her 
strength  and  time.  Gaining  confidence  in  her- 
self, Bhe  ventured  to  raise  her  prices ; room  was 
made  for  one  or  two  more  inmates.  Experi- 
ence taught  her  better  ways  of  managing ; the 
housekeeping  grew  more  profitable,  while  its 
comforts  remained  undiminished. 

Frank,  meanwhile,  aided  her  in  numerous 
small  matters ; he  was  so  glad  to  be  of  use,  to 
do  something  toward  the  work  which  had  once 
been  his  alone.  He  obtained  employment,  too, 
for  those  days  in  which  his  health  admitted  of 
exertion ; law  papers  to  copy,  little  jobs  of  book- 
keeping. These  earnings  were  slender  and  pre- 
carious, it  is  true,  but  still  they  counted.  The 
family  felt  that  they  were  prospering  in  their 
humble  way. 

In  the  spring  a larger  house  was  taken,  and  a 
portion  of  the  precious  capital  expended  in  its 
plenishing.  This  venture  was  not  made  with- 
out anxiety,  but  it  proved  successful.  After  a 
few  years  Milly  was  at  rest,  so  far  as  pecuniary 
troubles  were  concerned.  Her  establishment 
was  large,  handsome,  and  remunerative.  With 
good  servants  in  sufficient  number,  her  time  was 
no  longer  absorbed  by  household  cares ; she  had 


more  leisure  to  bestow  upon  her  husband  and 
the  children.  How  they  all  prized  the  privi- 
lege ; though  Milly  had  never  been  too  busy  to 
make  her  house  a home  for  her  own  family. 
She  had  not  degenerated  into  the  bustling  man- 
ager, but  kept  her  soft  and  womanly  graces  still. 
Frank’s  health  was  now  her  only  object  of  anx- 
iety ; if  that  could  only  be  restored,  she  thought* 
nothing  would  be  wanting  to  her  happiness. 

Just  as  these  brighter  days  had  dawned  he 
left  her.  His  life  of  patient  suffering  ended, 
and  he  was  44  well”  at  last,  in  that  land  to 
which  pain  and  sickness  can  not  follow. 

It  was  providential,  Aunt  Sophia  thought. 
The  poor  fellow  meant  well  always,  but  he  had 
been  the  blight  of  Milly’s  life.  But  for  him 
she  might  have  been  a rich  woman  all  these 
years.  Of  late,  especially,  he  had  been  a per- 
fect wreck ; a burden  to  every  one,  and  no  com- 
fort . to  himself.  Fortunately  they  had  man- 
aged, she  hardly  knew  how,  to  keep  up  the 
premiums  on  his  life-insurance,  and  with  that 
and  her  business  Milly  and  the  children  would 
be  provided  for.  If  it  weren’t  for  those  chil- 
dren Milly  might  have  plenty  of  chances  yet; 
she  was  quite  a young  woman  still,  and  wonder- 
fully pretty,  spite  of  all  she  had  gone  through. 
But  then  no  man  would  tvant  such  a family. 

Thus  reasoned  Aunt  Sophia.  While  Milly, 
in  the  very  depths  of  her  sorrow,  rejoiced  in 
that  sure  rest  to  which  her  beloved  had  attained, 
and  blessed  God  who  had  allowed  her  to  sus- 
tain and  soothe  him  to  the  end. 


CHANGES  IN  POPULATION. 

AMONG  the  various  topics  claiming  public 
attention  the  changes  taking  place  in  our 
population  are  not  the  least  important.  While 
large  numbers  are  constantly  emigrating  to  our 
shores  from  foreign  lands,  many  of  our  own  peo- 
ple are  seeking  homes  in  the  South  and  West. 
The  cities,  villages,  and  large  places  are  in- 
creasing in  population  every  year,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  rural  and  agricultural  districts  remote 
from  the  great  thoroughfares  of  travel  and  busi- 
ness. But  the  most  important  change  of  all, 
especially  in  its  prospective  influence,  is  the  in- 
creasing proportion  of  children  of  a foreign  de- 
scent, compared  with  the  relative  decrease  of 
those  of  strictly  American  origin.  It  is  a ques- 
tion of  no  ordinary  interest  whether  there  real- 
ly is  now,  or  is  likely  to  be  hereafter,  & natural 
increase  among  the  regular  descendants  of  the 
first  or  the  early  settlers  of  onr  country.  It  is 
proposed  here  to  notice  certain  changes  in  this 
direction,  together  with  some  of  the  causes. 

The  census  of  the  State  of  New  York  for 
1865  discloses  some  curious  facts  upon  this  sub- 
ject. The  method  of  taking  this  census  was 
different  from  all  others  in  this  respect,  that  it 
was  taken  by  families.  The  census  reported  in 
1865  a total  of  780,931  families — 196,802  fam- 
ilies living  without  children,  148,208  with  only 
one  child,  140,572  with  two,  and  107,342  with 
three  children.  Here  is  almost  one-fourth  of 
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all  the  families  in  the  State  in  which  not  a 
single  child  was  fonnd ; and  in  592,924  families 
— more  than  three-fourths — there  was,  on  an 
average,  only  a small  fraction  over  one  child  to 
each  family.  In  answer  to  the  inquiry  put  to 
every  woman  who  was  or  had  been  married  (in 
all,  842,562),  how  many  children  she  had  had, 
whether  present  or  absent,  living  or  dead,  there 
were  115,252  women  who  responded  that  they 
never  had  had  a child,  124,317  only  one  child, 
123,319  two,  and  108,324  three  children.  Here 
we  find  115,252  women  who  were  or  had  been 
married — almost  one-seventh  of  all — who  never 
bore  a single  child,  and  471,772 — more  than 
one-half  of  all — who  will  average  less  than  one 
child  and  seven-tenths  to  each  woman.  These 
figures  include  both  the  foreign  and  American 
classes,  but  a large  proportion  applies  to  the 
strictly  American.  If  the  law  settled  by  mor- 
tuary statistics,  that  two-fifths  of  all  children 
born  die  before  reaching  adult  life,  be  applied 
to  the  above  facts,  it  will  appear  that  on  an  av- 
erage only  about  one  child  to  each  woman  ever 
reaches  mature  age — that  is,  only  one-half  of 
the  original  stock  is  supplied  as  far  as  these 
women  (471,772)  are  concerned. 

The  whole  population  of  the  State  of  New 
York  is  composed,  in  its  descent,  of  such  mixed 
races  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  the  exact 
line  between  what  may  be  considered  American 
and  what  foreign  ; but  the  compiler  of  the  cen- 
sus— Dr.  Franklin  B.  Hough  — became  con- 
vinced that  there  is  at  the  present  time  no  nat- 
ural increase  in  population  among  the  families 
descended  from  the  early  settlers  of  the  State. 
From  an  examination  of  the  tables  in  the  Cen- 
sus Report  this  general  fact  is  very  evident 
throughout  the  State,  namely,  that  the  married 
women  of  foreign  origin  have  much  the  largest 
families.  For  instance,  in  the  County  of  New 
York,  reporting  almost  one-half  of  its  population 
as  foreign,  we  find  this  statement : while  nine 
hundred  and  sixty-five  American  women  have 
each  ten  children  and  upward,  there  were  twen- 
ty-eight hundred  and  fifty  foreign  women  hav- 
ing each  ten  children  and  upward,  making  three 
times  as  many. 

In  the  New  England  States  there  has  been 
less  mixing  up  of  the  foreign  element  with  the 
native  than  in  New  York ; and  though  no  cen- 
sus has  ever  been  taken  by  families,  thereby  as- 
certaining the  exact  number  of  children  or  births 
in  a family,  many  facts  can  be  gathered  to  show 
that  the  increase  of  the  descendants  of  the  orig- 
inal settlers  is  very  questionable.  So  great  has 
been  the  increase  of  children  of  the  foreign 
class,  together  with  emigration  from  abroad, 
that  the  population,  as  a whole,  has  steadily 
gained  for  a long  series  of  years  in  all  the  New 
England  States ; but  by  a careful  analysis  and 
comparison  it  will  appear  that  this  gain  is  large- 
ly made  up  from  a foreign  source.  The  amount 
of  this  increase,  and  its  proportion  between  the 
two  classes,  American  and  foreign,  will  vary 
much  in  the  different  States,  as  well  as  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  same  State. 
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The  first  regular  census  ever  taken  in  Massa- 
chusetts was  in  1765,  when  the  total  inhabitants 
were  222,563,  and  the  number  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  was  102,489 — almost  one-half  the 
whole  population.  Now  it  is  estimated  in  the 
school  reports  that  only  one-third  of  the  popu- 
lation is  under  fifteen  years  of  age;  and,  as 
the  foreign  class  have  relatively  a much  larger 
proportion  of  children,  a careful  examination 
will  show  that  scarcely  one-fourth  of  the  pure- 
ly American  class  are  under  sixteen.  This 
makes  a surprising  difference  in  the  relative 
number  of  children  of  the  same  people  at  the 
two  periods  1765  and  1865. 

Again,  many  towns  in  this  State  have  been 
settled  over  two  hundred  years,  and  their  his- 
tory will  include  from  six  to  eight  generations. 

Great  pains  were  taken  to  enter  upon  the  rec- 
ords of  these  towns  the  names  of  all  persons 
therein  born.  These  records  have  been  care- 
fully examined  in  several  places  with  respect  to 
the  relative  number  of  children  in  each  genera- 
tion. It  was  found  that  the  families  compris- 
ing the  first  generation  had  on  an  average  be- 
tween eight  and  ten  children;  the  next  three 
generations  averaged  between  seven  and  eight 
to  each  family ; the  fifth  generation  about  five, 
and  the  sixth  only  about  three  to  each  family. 

This  curious  fact  was  found  in  one  of  those 
towns : that  from  1660  to  1760,  when  the  place 
contained  over  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants,  and 
many  marriages  occurred  every  year,  the  rec- 
ords show  that  there  was  not  a single  marriage 
entered  but  what  was  productive  of  more  or 
less  children.  What  a contrast  in  this  respect 
does  such  a fact  present  to  the  record  of  the 
present  day ! 

It  surprises  us,  living  in  this  “ fast  age,”  to 
learn  how  many  large  families  were  once  found 
in  these  old  towns  of  Massachusetts.  In  the 
small  town  of  Billerica,  settled  in  1665,  may  be 
found  in  its  early  records  these  facts : there 
are  recorded  twenty-six  families  having  10  chil- 
dren each;  twenty,  11  each;  twenty-four,  12 
each ; thirteen,  13  each ; five,  14  each ; one, 

16  ; and  one,  21.  Here  were  ninety  families 
having  1043  children— equal  to  a regiment! 

Nothing  like  this,  not  even  an  approximation 
to  it,  for  fifty  years  past  can  be  found  in  the 
history  of  any  town  in  New  England ! WTiy, 
it  is  rare  that  any  American  family  can  now 
be  found  any  where  having  10  children ; but 
here  were  ninety  families  having  that  number 
and  upward.  Indeed,  is  it  not  a prevalent 
fact  at  the  present  day — and  that  not  with  the 
fashionable  only,  but  also  among  the  most  in- 
telligent and  cultivated,  and  even  among  the 
religious  classes — that  where  there  is  a large 
family  of  children  reflections  arise  at  once,  and 
remarks  are  made  calling  in  question  the  re- 
finement, the  delicacy,  and  good-breeding,  if 
not  the  good-manners,  of  the  parents  of  such  a 
family  ? Once  such  fathers  and  mothers  were 
considered  by  the  wise,  the  good,  and  the  great 
as  public  benefactors ; but  now  their  conduct  is 
not  only  questioned  and  censured,  but  by  some 
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they  are  regarded  almost  as  human  monsters. 
How  unlike  such  a spirit  to  the  practices  and 
principles  of  the  first  settlers  in  this  country, 
and  how  much  at  variance  with  the  teachings 
of  Divine  revelation ! 

Another  mode  of  obtaining  information  in 
this  matter  is  by  way  of  comparison.  There  is 
what  is  called  a birth-rate  in  every  community 
or  nation — that  is,  one  birth  every  year  to  so 
many  inhabitants.  This  rate  will  vary  in  differ- 
ent years ; and,  in  order  to  obtain  a fair  stand- 
ard, it  should  be  the  average  found  for  a series 
of  years.  The  accompanying  table,  reported  in 
the  United  States  Census  for  1860,  presents  the 
birth-rate  of  the  nations  here  named,  omitting 
the  decimals,  as  follows — that  is,  one  birth  to  so 
many  inhabitants : Saxony,  25 ; Prussia,  26 ; 
Austria,  26  ; Sardinia,  27 ; Norway,  31 ; Rus- 
sia, 26 ; Denmark,  32  ; Hanover,  32 ; Sweden, 
32;  Bavaria,  29;  Netherlands,  30;  England, 
30 ; Belgium,  34 ; and  France,  37. 

In  Massachusetts  the  birth-rate  from  1850  to 
1860  averaged  1 in  34,  and  from  1860  to  1865 
it  comes  np  to  almost  1 in  40 ; but  since  these 
five  years  ware  in  “war  times,”  they  would  not 
furnish  a fair  criterion.  As  th&  foreign  class 
have  a much  larger  number  of  children  than 
the  American,  this  birth-rate,  when  applied  to 
the  latter  class  alone,  will  stand  very  different. 
Now,  by  taking  all  the  births  in  this  State  from 
1850  to  1860  of  each  class  separately,  and  com- 
paring them  with  the  population  of  the  two 
classes,  we  obtain  very  correctly  the  birth-rate 
of  each  forthese  ten  years,  which,  for  the  Amer- 
ican portion,  is  a little  over  1 in  50.  The  birth- 
rate of  France  is  reported  1 in  37,  and  it  is  well 
understood  that  the  population  of  that  great  na- 
tion has  been  for  many  years  almost  stationary. 
For  any  community  or  nation  to  be  in  a pros- 
perous and  growing  state,  it  is  estimated  by  po- 
litical economists  that  the  birth-rate  should  be 
about  1 in  30.  The  rate  of  all  the  deaths  in 
Massachusetts  from  1850  to  1860,  as  given  in 
the  Registration  Reports,  averages  1 in  54.  As 
the  deaths  of  the  American  and  foreign  classes 
are  not  reported  separately,  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  exactly  the  rate  of  mortality  in  each  of 
the  two  classes  by  itself ; but  admitting  that  the 
deaths  are  relatively  much  larger  among  the 
foreign,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  a margin  be- 
tween the  birth-rate  and  death-rate  among  the 
strictly  American  sufficiently  large  to  show  a 
great  increase  of  population,  especially  when  it 
is  considered  that,  as  a general  rule,  two-fifths 
of  all  children  born  die  before  reaching  adult 
life. 

Some  useful  information  on  this  subject  may 
be  gathered  from  the  Registration  Reports  of 
Massachusetts.  In  1850  this  report  gives  the 
whole  number  of  births  in  the  State  27,664 
— American,  16,189;  foreign,  8197;  mixed, 
3278.  In  1860  it  reports  the  whole  number 
of  births  36,051 — American,  16,672;  foreign, 
16,138;  mixed,  2411;  and  not  stated,  830. 
The  American  portion  from  1850  to  1860  scarce- 
ly varies  five  hundred  in  any  year,  except  in 


1851  and  1852,  and  in  1860  it  only  exceeds  that 
of  1850  by  183,  while  the  births  reported  of  for- 
eign parentage  more  than  doubled  in  these  ten 
years.  From  1860  to  1867  the  foreign  class 
has  taken  the  lead  of  the  American,  averaging 
for  each  of  the  last  two  years  an  excess  of  al- 
most one  thousand.  Since  the  close  of  the  war 
the  births  have  increased,  so  that  in  1866  the 
whole  number  reported  was  34,085 — American, 
15,014;  foreign,  15,989;  mixed,  1482;  and 
not  stated,  284.  This  is  almost  equal  to  that 
of  1860  (36,051),  which  was  the  largest  number 
of  births  ever  reported  in  the  State  in  any  one 
year.  It  should  be  observed  that  when  the  re- 
ports represent  the  number  of  births  among  the 
Americans  from  1850  to  1860  as  almost  station- 
ary, the  census  returns  the  strictly  American 
population  in  1860  as  140,000  more  than  in 
1850. 

In  the  Registration  Report  for  1853  is  a table 
showing  the  number  of  births  of  American  and 
foreign  parentage  from  1849  to  1854.  The  com- 
piler, the  present  Mayor  of  Boston,  referring  to 
that  table,  says,  “ it  is  evident  that  the  births 
in  the  commonwealth,  with  the  usual  increase, 
have  resulted  in  favor  of  foreign  parents  in  an 
increased  ratio,”  implying  that  the  increase  of 
the  former  was  rather,  questionable. 

In  a report  upon  the  comparative  view  of  the 
population  of  Boston  in  1849  and  1850,  made 
to  the  city  government  November,  1851,  Dr. 
Jesse  Chickering,  after  a most  careful  analysis 
of  the  births  and  deaths,  states  that  44  the  most 
important  result  derived  from  this  view  is  the 
fact  that  the  whole  increase  of  population  arisr 
ing  from  the  excess  of  births  over  the  deaths 
for  these  two  years  has  been  among  the  foreign 
population.”  No  higher  authority  can  be  cited 
on  this  subject  than  that  of  Dr.  Chickering,  who 
devoted  more  time  and  attention  to  the  changes 
of  population  in  Massachusetts  than  any  other 
person. . 

An  examination  of  the  Registration  Reports 
for  a series  of  years  as  to  the  relative  number 
of  births  and  deaths  in  the  several  counties, 
cities,  and  towns  of  the  State  will  show  this 
general  fact,  that  wherever  the  births  most  ex- 
ceed the  deaths,  there  the  foreign  element  most 
abounds ; but  where  the  population  is  made  up 
mostly  or  entirely  of  the  original  native  stock, 
the  births  and  deaths  approximate  near  to- 
gether, and  not  unfrequently  alternate  in  ex- 
cess, first  one,  then  the  other.  From  an  ex- 
amination into  the  history  of  several  towns  of 
this  class  it  was  found  that  for  a long  series 
of  years  the  deaths  had  actually  exceeded  the 
births.  A similar  result  was  arrived  at  from 
an  examination  of  the  births  and  deaths  for 
several  years,  confined  exclusively  to  the  Amer- 
icans, in  two  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  State. 

But  one  of  the  most  striking  evidences  of 
change  in  this  respect  is  in  the  number  and 
character  of  the  pupils  attending  the  public 
schools.  In  many  school  districts  of  country 
towns,  where  the  population  is  made  up  wholly 
or  principally  of  American  stock,  you  can  hardly 
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find  now  children  enough  to  make  in  numbers 
a respectable  school,  where  once  those  same 
neighborhoods  thronged  with  children.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  large  towns  and  villages,  where 
the  foreign  population  abounds,  we  find  an 
abundance  of  children : the  regular  schools  are 
crowded,  and  new  schools  every  now  and  then 
have  to  be  opened.  To  such  an  extent  has  this 
foreign  element  increased  that  in  some  of  the 
large  towns  and  cities  of  the  State  it  actually 
comprises  full  one -half  of  all  the  school -chil- 
dren in  those  places.  If  a majority  of  all  the 
youth  and  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age 
in  a place  is  made  up  from  those  of  a foreign 
parentage,  and  is  relatively  increasing  in  num- 
bers every  year,  how  long  will  it  be  before  such 
a power  will  be  felt  in  the  management,  if  not 
in  the  control,  of  the  municipal  government  of 
those  towns  and  cities  ? 

In  Connecticut,  where  the  proportion  of  the 
foreign  class  is  much  less  than  in  Massachusetts, 
the  School  Report  for  1866  states  “that  the  rela- 
tive number  of  children  had  been  steadily  de- 
creasing for  the  last  forty  years,  **  and  the  Re- 
port for  1867  states  that  the  number  was  less 
even  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  State  of 
Vermont,  in  which  there  is  still  less  of  the  for- 
eign element,  reports  relatively  a less  propor- 
tion of  children  than  either  of  the  New  England 
States.  In  the  Registration  Report  of  Vermont 
for  1858  is  found  this  remarkable  comparison. 
It  states  “that  while  the  producing  part  of  the 
population,  say  from  fifteen  to  fifty,  was  almost 
in  precisely  the  same  proportion  to  the  whole 
population  as  that  in  England,  the  birth-rate  in 
Vermont  was  1 in  49,  and  in  England  (the  same 
year)  it  was  1 in  31 and  should  the  foreign 
element,  as  small  as  it  is,  be  separated,  the  birth- 
rate would  be  still  lower — in  fact,  only  about 
one-half  as  large  as  that  of  England.  Con- 
sidering that  this  comparison  is  made  between 
a people  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and 
somewhat  scattered  in  settlement,  wfith  a popu- 
lation situated  as  that  of  England  is,  living 
mostly  in  cities  and  thickly  settled  places,  and 
composed  largely  of  the  extremes  in  society,  the 
result  is  surprising. 

As  no  registration  reports  have  ever  been 
made  in  New  Hampshire  and  Maine,  not  much 
information  on  this  subject  can  be  obtained  in 
these  States,  though  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  in  them  is  a more  regular  increase  of  na- 
tive population.  In  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
the  census  returns  and  registration  reports  have 
for  many  years  been  carefully  made  out,  dis- 
criminating between  the  foreign  and  American, 
and  show  that,  while  the  former  class  are  in- 
creasing most  rapidly,  there  is  a fair  increase 
with  the  latter,  still  not  so  rapid  an  increase  as 
obtained  in  this  same  State  fifty  or  one  hundred 
years  ago. 

In  stating  the  facts  on  this  subject  our  aim 
has  been  to  make  a correct  presentation  of  the 
matter — not  partial  nor  one-sided,  but  to  look 
the  facts  fairly  in  the  face,  whatever  lessons 
they  might  teach.  It  is  not  supposed  that 
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these  facts  prove  that  there  is  no  increase  at 
all  with  the  native  stock  in  New  England,  or 
that  it  must  run  out,  but  that  there  is  not  by 
any  means  such  a rate  of  increase  as  once 
existed,  nor  seemingly  as  might  naturally  be 
looked  for  at  the  present  time. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  statements  the 
inquiry  naturally  arises  in  every  thoughtful 
mind,  what  can  be  the  causes  of  such  changes 
— changes  so  radical  in  their  nature  and  so  im- 
portant in  their  effects  ? Writers  upon  the  law's 
of  population  have  generally  regarded  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  principal  causes  in  preventing  its 
increase,  namely,  climate,  famine,  pestilence, 
war,  government,  want  of  marriages,  and  pru- 
dential considerations.  It  can  not  be  alleged 
that  the  first  five  causes  here  enumerated  could 
have  had  much  influence  in  producing  these 
changes,  and  certainly  war  could  not  prior  to 
1860,  whatever  may  have  been  its  effects  since 
that  period.  While  the  number  of  marriages 
has,  relatively  for  the  same  population,  slight- 
ly diminished  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  still  the  marriage-rate  has  fallen  off  so 
little,  and  even  now  is  so  little  below  that  of 
most  European  nations  and -their  representa- 
tives in  this  country,  that  the  difference  from 
this  source  could  not  bo  very  material  or  ap- 
preciable. But  connected  with  this  institution 
there  is  one  cause  which  may  affect  somewhat 
the  increase  of  population,  namely,  postponing 
marriage  till  a later  age.  It  has  been  found 
by  a series  of  statistics  that  the  period  from 
twenty  to  thirty  years  of  age  is  far  more  pro- 
lific than  that  from  thirty  to  forty ; and  on  ac- 
count of  the  increased  expenses  of  supporting 
a family,  together  with  a prevalent  desire  to 
live  in  a certain  style,  there  is  a growing  tend- 
ency with  large  numbers  to  put  off  marriage 
till  a later  period  in  life  than  formerly.  It  is 
found  in  modern  times  that  it  is  not  so  much 
the  number  of  marriages  that  increases  popula- 
tion as  the  fruitfulness  of  this  relation. 

Some  statistics  have  been  collected  in  Great 
Britain  which  go  to  show  that,  in  what  would 
be  considered  a healthy  state  of  society,  taking 
a thousand  marriages  as  they  come,  not  more 
than  eight  or  ten  in  a hundred  would  be  found 
but  what  had  been  more  or  less  prolific.  A 
much  larger  per  cent. — if  not  double  the  num- 
ber— of  this  class  of  marriages  may  now  be 
found  in  many  parts  of  New  England,  and  a 
! veiy  large  class  also  where  only  one  or  two 
; children  are  the  result.  In  communities  where 
! the  foreign  class  is  found  living  side  by  side 
‘ with  the  American,  a surprising  difference  is 
witnessed  between  the  two  classes  in  the  num- 
ber of  children  or  size  of  families.  It  is  found 
that  the  former  class  average  for  the  same  num- 
ber of  marriages  two  or  three  times  as  many 
children  as  the  latter. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  society  in  many 
places  is  abnormal  on  account  of  so  many 
young  persons  leaving  New  England  to  find 
homes  in  the  newer  and  less  populous  sections 
of  our  country.  It  is  true  that  this  change, 
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constantly  going  on,  must  make  a difference, 
not  merely  in  the  removal  of  those  individuals, 
but  from  the  fact  that  they  belong  mostly  to  the 
producing  classes.  In  some  towns  and  neigh- 
borhoods in  New  England  this  emigration  has 
made  a perceptible  difference  in  the  number 
of  the  inhabitants ; but  that  this  should  be  the 
chief  or  even  a leading  cause  of  decrease  in  the 
New  England  population  is  questionable.  The 
proportion  of  the  number  emigrating  compared 
with  those  remaining  at  home  is  overestimated. 
A careful  inquiry  will  show  that  in  the  aggre- 
gate it  amounts  to  only  about  one  in  ten.  Be- 
sides, this  should  not  diminish  the  productive- 
ness of  the  nine -tenths  remaining  at  home. 
England,  by  drafts  of  young  men  into  her  ar- 
mies,* by  emigration  to  India,  Australia,  Can- 
ada, and  other  colonies,  loses  in  proportion  to 
her  inhabitants  probably  about  as  many  young 
persons  from  year  to  year,  and  still  maintains 
a birth-rate  sufficiently  high  to  be  increasing 
constantly  in  population.  But  there  are  other 
causes  at  work,  more  general,  more  potent,  and 
more  serious. 

In  the  first  place,  within  fifty  years  or  so  there 
has  been  a great  change  in  the  state  of  society. 
Population  has  crowded  into  cities  and  thickly- 
settled  places.  Agricultural  pursuits  and  me- 
chanical business,  once  followed  in  a moderate 
way,  have  been  exchanged  for  manufacturing 
and  mechanical — now  carried  on  by  means  of 
steam  and  water-power  on  a large  scale.  Com- 
mercial business  and  trades  of  all  kinds  have 
become  more  common.  A far  greater  variety 
of  ways  and  means  for  the  rapid  accumulation 
of  property  has  been  discovered.  Wealth  and 
fashion  have  become  too  generally  the  great 
standards  aimed  at  in  life.  The  plain  and  sim- 
ple manner  of  living,  with  frugal  and  industrious 
habits  and  slow  accumulations  once  practiced, 
have  given  way  to  a more  extravagant,  luxuri- 
ous, and  stimulating  course  of  life,  and  an  eager 
struggle  for  rapid  gains.  Young  men  must  now 
commence  life  where  their  fathers  left  off.  While 
men  have  been,  as  it  were,  wholly  absorbed  in 
making  money,  women  have  become  altogether 
too  much  immersed  in  the  pursuits  of  mere  pleas- 
ure and  fashion.  Nothing  must  stand  in  the 
way  of  these  objects.  Among  large  classes  so- 
ciety has  become  very  artificial  and  intensely 
selfish,  allowing  many  vices  and  evils  to  creep 
into  general  practice.  Under  these  circum- 
stances children  have  come  to  be  considered 
a care,  a burden,  and  an  expense  which  it  is 
thought  must,  at  least  to  some  extent,  be  dis- 
pensed with.  In  making,  therefore,  plans  for 
marriage  and  settlement  in  life,  such  troubles 
are  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  especial- 
ly until  the  parties  get  comfortably  off  in  the 
world.  This  idea  becomes  a prevailing  pur- 
pose in  the  mind,  which  is  gradually  strength- 
ened more  and  more  as  other  wants  increase. 
Besides,  the  fear  of  pain  and  suffering,  the  dis- 
like of  being  confined  to  the  dry  routine  of 
certain  family  duties  and  responsibilities,  the 
shrinking  from  public  exposure  and  gossip  on 


account  of  some  domestic  change — all  these 
have  their  influence.  In  fact,  has  it  not  come 
to  this,  that  in  some  circles  the  mere  idea  of  in- 
crease of  family  is  unpopular,  unfashionable,  if 
not  odious  ? The  plain  teachings  of  Scripture, 
the  leading  objects  of  the  marriage  institution 
as  pointed  out  by  the  formulas  of  the  Episcopal 
and  Catholic  Churches — the  two  largest  religious 
denominations  in  Christendom — are  entirely  ig- 
nored. The  laws  of  life  and  health  are  set  at 
defiance,  and  worse  expedients  are  resorted  to, 
in  order  to  effect  certain  ends,  than  were  ever 
countenanced  by  the  doctrines  of  Malthus. 
We  are  shocked  at  the  destruction  of  human 
life  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  as  well  as 
on  the  shores  of  the  South  Sea  Islands;  but 
here  in  the  very  heart  of  Christendom  foeticide 
and  infanticide  are  extensively  practiced,  un- 
der the  most  aggravating  circumstances.  Thq 
charge  has  often  been  made  by  foreign  writers 
against  Americans  of  a want  of  appreciation  of 
human  life  as  such ; and  the  practices  here  re- 
ferred to  afford  the  strongest  possible  evidence 
in  support  of  such  charges.  The  pernicious  doc- 
trines of  Malthus,  together  with  the  loose  man- 
ner, in  some  law  books,  of  defining  the  exact 
period  of  the  commencement  of  human  exist- 
ence, have  aided  on  this  matter,  and  have  had 
generally  upon  society  a most  demoralizing  in- 
fluence. 

Several  writers  have  recently  exposed  through 
the  public  prints  this  terrible  vice  and  crime. 
While  it  may  be  difficult  to  describe  the  full  ex- 
tent of  this  evil,  or  decide  just  how  far  it  oper- 
ates to  prevent  the  increase  of  offspring,  it  is 
the  opinion  of  some  medical  men  who  have  care- 
fully investigated  the  subject  that  it  is,  directly 
and  indirectly,  a powerful  check  on  population, 
and,  moreover,  that  the  evil  is  constantly  in- 
creasing. The  various  laws  passed  against  it 
in  different  States  afford  comparatively  no  bar- 
riers to  prevent  or  break  it  up;  neither  does 
public  opinion,  which  on  this  point  is  very  much 
perverted.  It  should  be  stated  that  believers 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  never  resort  to  any 
such  practices ; the  strictly  Americans  are  al- 
most alone  guilty  of  this  great  crime. 

There  are  various  other  considerations  which 
in  the  present  state  of  society  present  serious 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  having  a family.  The 
expenses  of  raising  children — so  much  greater 
than  they  once  were — weigh  heavily  with  many 
persons.  Then  the  practice,  becoming  now  veiy 
common,  of  young  married  people  boarding  in- 
stead of  keeping  house,  makes  the  care  of  chil- 
dren veiy  difficult  and  inconvenient. 

There  is  also  a marked  contrast  between  the 
English  and  the  Irish  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
American  on  the  other,  in  this  matter  of  chil- 
dren. With  the  former,  in  making  plans  for 
settlement  in  life  the  increase  of  family  enters 
into  all  their  calculations ; they  stand  ready  to 
make  sacrifices  and  suffer  inconveniences,  and 
are  generally  disappointed  if  they  have  not  the 
opportunity  of  so  doing.  But  with  the  latter 
there  is  a coolness,  an  indifference,  and  not  un- 
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frequently  a decided  objection  to  any  such  en- 
cumbrance. The  mind  is  so  much  absorbed 
in  other  matters— -so  intent  on  seeking  wealth 
or  position,  so  restless,  so  active,  always  in  such 
a hurry  and  haste — that  it  can  not  stop  to  con- 
sider small  domestic  affairs. 

There  is  another  agency  which  has  a most 
unfavorable  influence  in  this  direction,  that  is, 
the  increased  use  of  stimulants  and  narcotics. 
This  may  consist  in  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors 
and  tobacco,  or  in  strong  tea  and  coffee.  It 
might  be  shown  how  all  these  injure  not  only 
the  general  health,  but,  according  to  the  laws 
of  physiology,  how  they  pervert  or  destroy  the 
natural  wholesome  functions  of  distinct  organs 
of  the  body.  Any  agent  that  impairs  the  health 
and  constitution,  or  tends  to  develop  unnaturally 
or  excessively  certain  parts  of  the  system,  in- 
terferes with  the  laws  of  increase. 

There  are  not  only  agencies  in  society  exer- 
cising a powerful  influence  in  this  matter,  but 
there  are  great  changes  and  fixed  laws  in  the 
human  system  itself  which  have  a still  more 
powerful  effect.  In  discussing  the  changes  of 
population  these  causes  have  not  always  been 
properly  considered.  The  conditions  of  the 
natural,  healthy  increase  of  a people  are  so  nu- 
merous and  complicated  that  it  is  difficult  to 
give  each  one  its  proper  place;  but  those  per- 
taining directly  to  the  body  would  seem  to  be 
most  important  and  indispensable.  Good  health 
is  one  of  these.  It  is  well  known  that  within 
fifty  years,  and  even  within  half  that  time,  there 
has  been  a great  decline  in  the  health  of  Amer- 
ican women. 

This  ill  health  operates,  in  a variety  of  ways, 
to  prevent  an  increase  of  offspring,  especially 
when  the  peculiar  kinds  of  disease  and  weak- 
ness in  woman  are  considered.  But,  in  order 
to  obtain  a more  correct  and  intelligible  under- 
standing of  the  matter,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
investigate  somewhat  in  detail  what  are  the 
causes  of  so  much  deterioration.  This  arises 
principally  from  three  sources,  namely,  neglect 
of  physical  exerdsey  adoption  of  wrong  fashions  in 
dress , and  an  undue  cultivation  of  the  brain. 

It  is  a fact  established  by  a series  of  statistics 
that  domestic  work  is  better  calculated  to  de- 
velop and  strengthen  the  muscles,  as  well  as 
improve  the  general  health,  than  any  other  em- 
ployment whetever ; but  a great  change  has  oc- 
curred in  this  respect.  Such  labor  is  now  per- 
formed principally  by  foreign  help.  Most  girls 
at  the  present  day  are  sent  to  school  at  five  or 
six  years  of  age,  and  kept  there  till  sixteen  or 
seventeen,  with  only  short  intermissions  for  rest 
and  relaxation.  Daring  all  these  years  very 
little  hard  or  continuous  physical  labor  is  re- 
quired of  them.  The  girl  grows  up  with  small, 
soft,  and  weak  muscles.  The  brain  is  severely 
taxed,  and  the  nerves  become  exceedingly  sens- 
itive. At  the  same  time  fashion  in  dress  com- 
presses the  chest,  thereby  seriously  interfering 
with  the  normal  action  of  the  heart  and  healthy 
expansion  of  the  lungs.  It  produces  also  not 
only  an  unnatural  pressure  upon  the  organs  in 


the  abdomen,  but  depresses  them,  thus  causing 
dyspepsia,  indigestion,  and  costiveness,  with  dis- 
placements and  derangements  of  that  organ  in 
woman  which  has  most  to  do  with  reproduction. 

All  these  operations  are  going  on  at  a period 
when  the  female  system  is  in  a state  of  growth, 
and  most  important  changes  are  expected  to 
take  place.  In  the  order  of  nature  the  muscles 
should  be  properly  exercised  in  this  growing 
state,  and  pains  should  be  taken  to  see  that  a 
right  direction  is  given  to  all  the  forces  of  the 
system,  stimulating  some  and  restraining  others. 
But  in  all  the  home  training  and  education  of 
the  girl  very  little  attention  is  paid  to  physical 
development  compared  with  mental  culture  and 
other  accomplishments.  The  laws  of  maternity 
are  thus  in  a great  measure  set  at  naught. 

What,  now,  are  some  of  the  consequences  of 
this  neglect  of  physical  exercise,  compression 
of  the  body,  and  undue  development  of  the 
brain  ? We  have  a far  greater  amount  of  con- 
sumption among  young  women  than  in  any 
other  class,  and  a much  lower  state  of  the  vital 
forces  than  formerly.  As  one  evidence  of  this 
factvthe  amount  of  iron  used  as  a medicine  in 
various  forms  has  been  increasing  every  year, 
until  the  quantity  has  now  become  enormous ; 
and  it  is  understood  that  it  is  mostly  prescribed 
to  females. 

In  the  female  form,  with  large  classes,  we 
have  narrow  chests,  small  waists,  and  slender 
bodies,  indicating  a feeble  hold  of  life.  Be- 
sides the  diseases  peculiar  to  the  sex,  it  is  un- 
derstood by  medical  men  that  a certain  class 
of  complaints  have,  of  late  years,  very  much 
increased,  some  of  which  interfere  materially 
with  the  laws  of  human  production.  Then,  in 
consequence  of  this  excessive  cultivation  of  the 
brain,  we  have  an  undue  predominance  of  the 
nervous  temperament,  accompanied  with  in- 
tense headaches  and  a great  variety  of  neural- 
gic complaints.  It  has  been  found  by  experi- 
ence, and  based  upon  physiological  laws,  that 
this  excessive  development  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem is  unfavorable  to  human  increase.  Wher- 
ever we  find  this  organization,  with  a small  or 
deficient  vital  temperament,  such  persons  will 
scarce  ever  have  more  than  one,  two,  or  at 
most  three  children.  By  these  few  trials  their 
strength  i»  prematurely  exhausted,  their  con- 
stitutions are  broken  down  and  permanently 
impaired.  If  the  proper  development  and  func- 
tions of  the  heart  and  lungs — the  two  modt  im- 
portant organs  in  the  body — are  prevented,  and 
the  organs  of  digestion  and  nutrition  perform 
their  work  imperfectly,  the  whole  system  must 
become  gradually  enfeebled,  and  show  a great 
want  of  vitality.  If  in  the  mean  time  the  brain 
and  nervous  system  are  kept  constantly  on  the 
stretch,  requiring  nourishment  that  should  go 
to  support  other  parts  of  the  body,  there  re- 
mains but  a poor  chance  for  the  proper  exercise 
and  development  of  the  powers  of  maternity. 
While  nature  tolerates  many  liberties,  there  are 
limitations  beyond  which  we  can  not  go  with 
safety  to  life  and  health. 
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With  regard  to  mistakes  in  education,  allud- 
ed to  in  the  foregoing  remarks,  the  sons  are  oft- 
en as  much  harmed  as  the  daughters  by  the  er- 
roneous notions  of  the  day  or  blind  indulgence 
of  their  parents ; and  when  they  become  their 
own  masters  they  pursue,  after  their  own  fash- 
ion or  humor,  a career  of  self-indulgence  not 
less  mischievous,  nor  by  any  means  less  culpa- 
ble, than  that  of  the  other  sex.  The  vicious 
habits  formed  not  unfrequently  by  young  men 
impair  their  manhood,  and  disqualify  them  for 
some  of  the  most  important  relations  in  life. 

What  seems  most  needed  is  a more  complete 
development  of  the  physical  system,  a better 
observance  of  the  great  laws  of  life  and  health, 
so  that  there  shall  exist  a more  perfect  balance 
and  proportion  in  all  parts  of  the  body.  The 
human  system  resembles,  in  a healthy  state,  a 
complicated  machine,  where  all  the  parts  are 
complete  and  perfectly  adjusted,  each  doing  its 
own  work,  with  the  “wfear  and  tear”  coming 
upon  all  parts  in  due  proportion.  Such  a ma- 
chine will  last  much  longer,  and  is  far  less 
likely  to  get  out  of  repair,  than  one  imperfectly 
constructed  and  running  irregularly.  It  is 
found  that  the  nearer  any  community  or  na- 
tion approximates  to  such  a standard  in  their 
organization,  the  more  numerous  will  be  its 
progeny.  If  the  deviations  applied  only  to  a 
small  number  of  persons  the  result  would  not 
make  so  much  difference ; but  in  the  present 
instance  it  includes  a large  majority  of  females 
of  the  strictly  American  class. 

If  the  physical  organization  of  the  descend- 
ants of  the  first  settlers  of  New  England  could 
have  been  kept  up  as  good  as  it  was  one  hun- 
dred years  ago,  or  equal  to  their  present  men- 
tal and  moral  culture,  how  much  more  would 
they  have  accomplished  for  themselves  and  for 
the  world ! There  would  certainly  be  no  dan- 
ger of  the  stock  running  out  Some  French 
writers  have  held  a theory  that  as  you  “per- 
fect a people  the  race  inclines  to  run  out.” 
This  notion  is  undoubtedly  founded  upon  the 
theory  of  perfecting  the  brain  alone;  whereas 
the  true  principles  of  human  progress  and  civ- 
ilization must  be  based  upon  the  laws  of  the 
whole  body  as  well  as  of  the  mind.  It  is  by 
this  means  that  the  law  of  increase  is  most  fa- 
vorably developed. 

Some  persons  may  be  disposed  to  ask,  are 
there  not  other  causes  at  work  to  produce  the 
decline  here  spoken  of?  They  may  say,  cli- 
mate has  a great  influence ; that  the  effects  of 
impure  air,  the  introduction  of  stoves,  and  of 
coal  as  fuel,  the  use  of  bad  water,  and  improper 
regimen,  the  use  of  liquor,  of  tobacco,  and 
stimulating  drugs — all  these  causes  have  their 
influence.  Then  there  is  the  influence  of  large 
cities,  whether  exerted  directly,  in  crowding 
men  into  close,  straitened,  unhealthy  quarters, 
thereby  undermining  the  constitution  and  in- 
creasing the  rate  of  mortality,  or  indirectly, 
by  generating,  as  it  were  in  a hot-bed,  those 
vices  which  militate  against  the  health  of  the 
body  as  well  as  of  the  mind.  There  is  also  the 


overexertion  to  which  men  are  now  stimulated  in 
the  rivalries  of  business  and  the  race  for  wealth 
and  eminence,  the  frequency  with  which  they 
break  down  in  mid-career,  and  the  constant 
anxiety  attending  trade,  speculation,  and  polit- 
ical changes.  Beyond  question  each  and  all 
these  causes  are  to  be  taken  into  account  in  a 
full  and  complete  survey  of  the  whole  subject ; 
but  the  immediate  object  of  the  writer  is  to  un- 
fold some  of  the  leading  causes  in  as  brief  a 
space  as  possible.  It  is  obvious  to  remark  that 
each  of  the  topics  here  glanced  at,  in  its  effects 
on  population,  opens  a wide  field  of  inquiry,  and 
in  its  various  aspects  and  relations  might  afford 
material  for  a long  essay  or  a distinct  treatise. 
Any  such  contributions,  through  whatever  form 
or  channels  they  may  come  before  the  public, 
will  be  welcomed  by  all  those  who  have  paid 
special  attention  to  the  study  of  biology  and  so- 
cial science. 


* REFUGEE  LIFE. 

THERE  was  a long  pause  after  the  Major 
had  finished  his  account  of  the  siege  of 
Vicksburg,  and  more  than  one  face  turned  ten- 
derly on  the  speaker,  who,  dwelling  with  so 
much  eloquence  on  the  heroism  of  brother  sol- 
diers, on  their  steadfastness  of  purpose  and 
noble  forgetfulness  of  self,  and,  too,  the  endur- 
ance and  fortitude  of  women,  and  even  chil- 
dren, passed  lightly  over  one  engagement  which 
resulted  in  his  coat’s  being  now  worn  with  one 
empty  sleeve,  and  of  another  when,  to  shield  a 
brother,  he  had  thrown  himself  in  front,  and  re- 
ceived that  long  doep  scar  down  his  temple  and 
cheek.  * 

Suddenly  my  uncle,  knocking  the  ashes  from 
his  well-browned  little  meerschaum,  said  to  me, 
cheerily : 

“ Well,  little  woman,  where  are  your  wrar  ex- 
periences ? We  are  tired  of  hearing  these  boys 
spinning  their  yarns  every  night  about  trenches 
and  mines  and  Heaven  only  knows  what.  Place 
aux  dames , I say ! You  and  your  small  fry  were 
three  years  dodging  about  from  pillar  to  post  to 
avoid  first  one  army  and  then  another.  First 
Richmond,  then  Charleston,  then  almost  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  What  are  your  spoils  of 
war?" 

I knew  very  well  what  the  soft-hearted  old 
gentleman  was  at,  and  for  all  he  spoke  so  gayly 
I saw  that  his  eye  had  filled,  and  that  he  had 
edged  up  to  my  aunt  and  taken  her  hand,  as 
the  Major  spoke  of  some  of  those  Mississippi 
battles  in  the  early  part  of  the  war,  for  it  was 
in  one  of  them  that  their  eldest  bom  had  fallen 
mortally  wounded — I understood  quickly  that 
he  wished  my  dear  aunt  not  to  dwell  on  the 
thought  that  came  to  us  all  of  our  gallant  lost 
Frank. 

Yes,  said  I,  my  experiences  during  my  refu- 
gee life  through  the  war  are  of  all  sorts  and 
kinds ; some  very  absurd,  some  pathetic,  some 
so  sad  and  dark  that  the  memory  of  them  will 
go  with  me  to  my  grave.  When  the  Major 
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spoke  of  the  Federal  Genera!  Grierson  his  very 
name  recalled  an  incident  of  those  terrible  days 
to  me.  Toward  the  last  of  the  war,  and  when 
we  feared  the  Federal  army  might  march  down 
on  oar  little  town  in  the  rear,  and  starve  us  all 
out,  I gathered  ap  my  children  and  the  few 
things  our  overcrowded  railroads  would  allow 
us  to  carry,  and  after  struggling  through  all 
kinds  of  hardships,  and  exposure  to  cold  and 
wet,  we  arrived  safely,  but  weary  and  half- 

starved,  in  the  town  of  B , in  Alabama — a 

place  chosen  on  account  of  its  remoteness  and 
insignificance  in  a military  point  of  view,  and 
very  much  too,  I must  confess,  with  an  eye  to 
creature  comforts,  for  we  all  know  that  during 
those  days  the  Confederacy  was  not  a land' 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  My  hospitable 
old  school-mate,  Mrs.  Barringer,  met  roe  with 
open  arms,  and,  what  was  equally  delightful  in 
our  miserable  plight,  with  open  doors.  “Rest 
with  us,  Mary,  a week  or  two,  and  then  we'll 
let  you  go  to  your  new  home.”  And  she  told 
me  how  faithfully  she  had  tried,  after  receiving 
my  letter,  to  hire  me  just  such  a resting-place 
as  I needed,  and  how  hard  she  had  found  the 
task ; the  rich  did  not  like  to  run  the  chance 
of  exhausting  their  supply  of  tea,  coffee,  and 
sugar  for  the  .sake  of  an  utter  stranger  and  her 
four  children,  no  matter  how  liberal  her  tender 
of  the  now  almost  useless  Confederate  money ; 
the  poor  refused  plump  and  flat  any  such  in- 
crease to  their  already  stinted  family  circle. 
But  at  last  a lonely,  desolate  woman,  a widow, 
opened  her  heart  and  said,  “ Bring  them  to  me, 
Mrs.  Barringer.  The  Lord  will  provide.”  So 
to  Mrs.  Martin  went  we.  A still,  quiet  place 
it  was,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  but  that 
was  its  chief  recommendation  to  me,  after  my 
year  in  Charleston,  where  the  shells  were  flying 
night  and  day,  our  windows  rattling  with  the 
reverberations  of  attacks  on  Battery  Wagner, 
and  our  minds  on  the  qui  t rive  from  hour  to  hour, 
fearing  some  fresh  alarm. 

It  was  a rest  to  me  to  look  out  on  Mrs.  Mar- 
tin’s shady  yard  and  flower-beds,  and  to  see 
the  good  lady  walking  about  inspecting  her 
young  broods  of  chickens,  her  fingers  and  glit- 
tering knitting-needles  moving  rapidly  at  their 
work.  We  had  four  young-lady  boarders,  who 
had  come  to  B— — to  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
its  school.  These  gay  young  creatures,  Mrs. 
Martin  and  her  three  daughters,  I and  my  four, 
made  up  the  household  circle.  Not  more  peace- 
ful and  tranquil  could  life  be  within  a con- 
vent’s walls  than  was  ours  for  one  brief  week; 
when  suddenly — while  I was  seated  by  my  win- 
dow, my  little  Katie  reading  “Bluebeard,”  the 
three  boys  seated  around  with  open  mouths, 
eyes,  and  ears  listening  to  Sister  Ann’s  mourn- 
ful reply  to  Bluebeard’s  wife — suddenly,  I say, 
quick  as  a wink,  a hatless,  coatless,  breathless 
horseman  dashed  up  to  our  little  green  front- 
gate,  and  thumping  on  it  with  a stick  until  it 
was  all  in  a quiver,  shouted  frantically : “I  say, 
ladies!  ladies!  prepare!  the  Yankees  are  com- 
ing! they  are  only  five  miles  off!”  And  so 


saying  he  dashed  his  spurs  wildly  into  his  still 
wilder  horse's  sides,  and  flew  away  as  if  Tam  o’ 
Shanter’s  crew  had  been  at  his  heels,  scattering 
confusion  and  terror  around  him  wherever  he 
appeared.  In  an  instant  our  house,  hitherto 
so  quiet  and  well-ordered,  became  like  a hive 
when  the  bees  are  about  to  swarm.  Mrs.  Mar- 
tin, her  three  daughters,  her  four  young-lady 
boarders,  her  men-servants,  her  maid-servants, 
the  old  negroes,  the  little  negroes,  all  with  one 
accord  commenced  weeping,  wailing,  and  rush- 
ing to  and  fro  like  Bedlamites;  they  wrung 
their  hands,  they  embraced  each  other  (the 
ladies  at  least),  they  fell  on  one  another’s 
necks,  fainted,  and  then,  finding  no  one  paid 
aqy  attention  to  them,  came  to  again.  Ward- 
robes were  ransacked,  drawers  emptied,  beds 
stripped,  store-rooms  and  smoke-houses  cleared 
out.  “Carry  them,”  said  Mrs.  Martin,  with  a 
voice  tremulous  with  fright — “carry  them  all, 

Daddy  Ben,  down  to  the  negro  quarters  and 
hide  them  for  me.”  In  vain  I assured  Mrs. 

Martin  that  the  first  “ boy  in  blue”  who  came 
along  could,  with  a twelve-inch  switch  in  his 
hand  and  a scowl  on  his  brow,  make  eveiy  little 
darkey  she  owned  confess  where  was  the  hiding- 
place  of  all  her  household  gods ; that  a secret 
known  to  sixty  or  seventy  different  people  was 
no  secret ; that  in  all  human  probability  her  own 
negroes,  a most  disorderly,  idle,  thievish  set  at 
best,  wonld  be  the  very  first  to  possess  them- 
selves of  all  her  chattels,  and  then  make  off 
with  them.  But  in  vain ; I might  as  well  have 
preached  to  the  winds.  They  were  frantic  with 
excitement.  Even  my  little  Katie  entreated 
me  to  let  her  carry  all  her  clothes  to  “Maum 
Betsey  to  hide,”  and  I overheard  George  say- 
ing to  Henry,  “I  say,  let’s  take  our  marbles 
and  tops  and  put  them  in  the  hollow  stump 
down  the  hill.” 

They  provoked  me  with  their  nonsense  and 
noise,  and  finding  I could  be  of  no  use  I fled  to 
my  own  chamber  for  quiet,  and  sat  down  again 
to  my  knitting.  At  last  a comfortable-looking, 
jolly-faced  old  farmer  came  jogging  up,  and 
called  ont  to  the  pale  faces  in  the  doorway, 

“ It’s  all  smoke ! the  Hail  Columbias  is  all  forty 
miles  from  here ! not  a feller  coming  to  these 
parts ! fry  your  chickens,  ladies !”  Whereupon 
books,  pictufes,  plate,  eatables,  clothing,  blank- 
ets, carpets,  bushel  upon  bushel,  pile  upon  pile, 
were  huddled  back  into  their  respective  places ; 
every  body  grew  confident  and  light-hearted ; 
every  body  laughed  at  every  body;  and  one 
girl  even  went  to  the  piano  and  sat  down  to 
play  and  sing  “Dixie.”  For  two  blessed  days 
Mrs.  Martin’s  knitting-needles  click-clicked  at 
the  big  clumsy  socks,  the  chicken^werc  counted, 
the  girls  studied  “Butler’s  Analogy,”  and  talked 
about  algebra  as  though  its  depths  were  mere 
shallows  to  them,  the  boys’  tops  hummed  over 
my  bedroom  floor,  and  Bluebeard  threatened 
to  cut  off  Fatima’s  head  without  being  molested, 
when  lo  I I heard  a combined  shriek  and  clap- 
ping of  hands  from  every  female  down  stairs. 

“Oh,  they’ve  come!  they’ve  come!  the  Yan- 
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kees  are  in  town ! Mrs.  Smith’s  house  is  on  fire ! 
her  son  was  shot  dead  defending  the  family !” 
The  first  panic  was  a mere  song  compared  to 
this,  the  girls  fairly  danced  with  fright,  I made 
Katie  put  on  as  many  clothes  as  she  had  phys- 
ical strength  to  stagger  under,  put  all  my  jew- 
elry in  two  large  pockets  I had  sewed  to  my 
crinoline,  and  then  tried  to  calm  my  children, 
who  by  this  time  seemed  to  have  an  idea  that 
the  Federal  army  was  composed  of  fiends  with 
horns,  claws,  and  fiery  eyes,  and  flames  pouring 
out  of  their  mouths  at  every  breath.  Presently 
up  into  my  room  rushed  a little  negro  about  ten 
years  old,  the  whites  of  her  eyes  showing  all 
round.  “ Oh,  Miss  Mary ! Old  Missis  say  do 
pray  come  and  comfort  um,  or  she  die  wid  de 
fright !”  This  message  was  from  an  old  lady, 
a near  neighbor  with  whom  I was  quite  socia- 
ble. I set  out  with  three  of  the  children,  leav- 
ing William,  my  eldest,  for  “home  defense;” 
but  as  I passed  the  parlor-door  poor  Mrs.  Mar- 
tin came  to  me,  saying : “ Don’t  stay  away  long, 
let’s  all  die  together.”  I said  what  I could  to 
reassure  her,  told  her  I did  not  think  our  last 
hour  was  come,  even  if  the  Yankees  had,  and 
went  on  to  my  old  friend.  Here  my  task  was 
easy,  for  she  wished  to  see  me  more  from  a 
desire  to  know  what  was  going  on  than  from 
any  personal  fear ; and  we  were  soon  enjoying 
her  hot,  well-served  dinner,  and  the  quiet  of 
her  fireside.  As  I had  anticipated,  the  wild 
rumors  all  settled  down  to  absolutely  nothing, 
the  blue-coats  were  not  only  far  distant,  but  con- 
tinued to  move  in  another  direction. 

But  now  a new  and  real  trouble  was  mine. 
Mrs.  Martin  come  to  me  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 
“She  was  so  grieved,  but  she  found  she  must 
give  up  all  her  boarders ; she  found  she  could 
no  longer  get  supplies  from  the  farmers  as  she 
had  heretofore  done,  and  her  stock  of  provi- 
sions was  getting  very  low.”  There  was  no 
help  for  it,  we  must  hunt  up  a new  home,  and 
this  time  I determined  on  hiring  a small  house, 
and  having,  as  it  were,  a home  for  a while  at 
least.  But  to  find  a resting-place  for  our  weary 
feet  was  no  easy  task.  It  was  now  nearly  the 
close  of  the  war,  and  every  unoccupied  dwell- 
ing in  so  attractive  a town  as  B— - (attractive 
from  its  security  and  position)  was  already 
occupied  with  refugee  families  from  different 
parts  of  the  Confederacy.  But  a sad  chance 
unexpectedly  gave  us  the  shelter  I almost  de- 
spaired of  finding.  A woman  who  had  been 
taken  ill  some  weeks  before  became  worse  and 
suddenly  died.  Her  husband  had  not  been 
heard  of  for  four  long  years;  her  three  little 
children  were  too  young  and  helpless  to  re- 
main at  home  after  the  mother’s  death.  Their 
friends  thought  it  best  to  take  the  little  orphans 
among  themselves  and  hire  out  the  house,  so 
as  to  raise  a little  money  for  the  support  of  the 

children.  I had  heard  almost  daily  in  B 

the  sad  tale  of  the  poor  wife’s  sorrows  and  illness 
— how  cruelly  her  husband  had  deserted  her,  and 
how,  with  a broken  heart  and  failing  strength, 
she  had  silently  struggled  on,  working  for  her 


children,  and  having  every  thing  comfortable 
“ against  Tom’s  return  home.”  I went  with 
roy  children  to  look  at  the  silent,  sad  dwelling, 
and  the  very  sight  of  it  filled  me  with  gloom 
and  foreboding.  It  stood  far  away  from  every 
other  house  in  the  town,  deep  down  in  a grove 
of  low  black-jacks ; the  grape  arbor  leading  to 
the  front-door  was  broken  down  ; and  the  trail- 
ing vine,  clad  only  with  a few  stray  brown  No- 
vember leaves,  cumbered  the  little  pathway; 
the  weeds  around  the  house  were  breast-high, 
and  as  I parted  them  to  walk  around  the  prem- 
ises a partridge  rustled  and  rose  and  flew  away 
with  a loud  whir.  The  window-panes  were 
broken,  the  shutters  flapping  in  the  wind. 
’Inside  the  house  matters  looked  no  brighter. 
There  stood  the  bed  whereon  the  forsaken  wife 
had  gasped  out  her  last  breath  ; there  stood  the 
half-emptied  vials  of  medicine ; a child’s  shoe 
lay  on  the  hearth ; a headless  doll  by  it.  It 
was  too  dreary  and  sad;  even  my  children 
could  not  race  over  the  new  home  as  they  had 
said  they  would,  but  stood  silently  by  me  look- 
ing on. 

However,  we  had  no  choice — it  was  either 
that  or  nothing ; and  with  an  assumed  cheerful- 
ness we  moved  to  our  new  quarters,  and  went 
to  work  with  a will,  brightening,  mending,  and 
“fixing  up”  for  a winter’s  stay,  at  any  rate. 
And  in  a week’s  time  you  never  would  have 
recognized  the  wilderness  we  first  met  in  the 
clean,  orderly  home.  But  cheerful  it  could 
never  be.  The  dark  glen  where  the  honse  stood 
spoke  a language  of  its  own,  in  spite  of  all  that 
hoe  and  rake  and  brooms  could  do;  it  always 
gave  me  an  uncomfortable  feeling  to  go  visiting 

any  of  the  families  in  B , and  then  return 

through  the  dark  trees  to  our  little  home.  Nei- 
ther could  I shake  off  the  remembrance  of  the 
oft-told  stoiy  of  the  poor  soul  who  had  lived 
within  its  walls,  so  heart-broken,  for  four  weary 
years,  and  then  at  last  died,  worn  out  with  a 
heavy,  consuming  grief  and  an  incurable  dis- 
ease. One  morning  in  spring  William  came 
in,  his  eyes  all  aflame  and  his  cheeks  blazing — 
“ Mamma,  there’s  great  news ! There’s  a truce 
proclaimed  between  our  armies!  They  say 
Grierson  is  coming  in  town  to-day  under  a flag 
of  truce,  with  7000  men ! And  oh,  mamma!  I 
heard  the  gentlemen  in  town  -saying  we  were 
going  to  have  peace !'*  I felt  stupefied,  and 
could  only  take  my  boy  on  my  knee  and  clasp 
I my  arms  round  him  and  lay  my  head  on  his 
shoulder.  A flag  of  truce ! peace ! what  did  it 
all  mean  ? But  now  ran  in  Phillis,  my  faithful 
maid,  who  had  from  my  earliest  childhood 
been  associated  with  every  home  scene  and 
sound  I loved.  “Mistress,  run  quick  out  to 
the  road ! Here’s  all  the  Yankee  army  passing 
down  our  hill !”  and  as  she  spoke  martial  music 
broke  on  our  bewildered  ears,  and  as  we  peeped 
out  from  behind  the  oleanders  we  heard  the 
band  of  music  strike  up  “The  Star-spangled 
Banner.  ” Our  quiet  village  road  was  a dense 
mass  of  horsemen  in  blue.  On  they  poured, 
like  a resistless  stream,  one  regiment  after  an- 
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other,  until  the  eye  wearied  of  seeing  horses 
and  horsemen,  banners,  army-wagons,  glitter- 
ing bayonets,  and  fire-arms. 

They  all  swept  on  gayly,  and  soon  our  hill 
was  again  still  and  solemn,  as  it  ever  seemed  to 
me.  In  a valley  by  the  river-side,  about  half 
a mile  distant,  they  pitched  their  tents,  and 
when  night  set  in,  and  the  stars  come  out,  we 
could  hear  faintly  their  songs  and  voices,  and 
see  their  camp-fires.  It  was  all  like  a dream. 
In  a few  days  we  heard  that  Grierson  and  his 
7000  were  to  leave  again;  and  although  his 
men  had  molested  no  one,  and  things  went  on 
a s usual,  there  was  a dread  in  every  one's  heart, 
and  we  breathed  more  freely  when  it  was  told 
tzs  they  were  all  to  go  the  next  day.  That  very* 
morning  I had  sent  William  and  my  second 
boy  on  a visit  of  a week  to  a friend  a few  miles 
distant.  I did  not  wish  them  to  be  straggling 
about  town  among  the  soldieiy,  many  of  whom 
had  been  drinking.  Later  in  the  day  I took 
my  two  remaining  children  and  walked  across 
the  town  to  spend  a quiet  evening  with  Mrs. 
Barringer  and  her  father,  and  talk  over  all  the 
fast-coming  rumors  and  ask  for  news.  Just  as 
my  friend  and  I had  come  in  from  visiting  the 
dairy  and  flower-garden  the  old  gentleman 
came  up  the  steps  and  advanced  to  meet  us,  but 
with  so  different  an  expression  on  his  face  from 
the  bright  one  it  usually  wore  that  I involunta- 
rily exclaimed,  “ What  has  happened,  Mr.  Bar- 
ringer?” At  first  he  evaded  me  with  some 
light  jest,  but  seeing  our  anxious  faces  he  said : 
“It's  no  use  disguising  it,  girls!  I feel  very 
much  disturbed.  It  is  said  every  where  on  the 
street  that,  as  this  is  Grierson's  last  night  here, 
he  intends  giving  his  soldiers  license  to  do  just 
what  they  have  a mind  to.  I think  I ought  to 
tell  you  both  the  whole  truth,  and  let  us  do 
what  we  can  toward  defending  ourselves,  if 
such  a thing  be  possible.  Mary,  you  and  yoar 
little  ones  must  stay  with  us  until  all  this  is 
over.”  I thought  about  what  he  saii  a little 
while,  and  then,  in  spite  of  all  their  anxious, 
loving  entreaties  to  stay  with  them,  I took  my 
little  children  and  returned  to  our  unattractive 
home.  I thought  that  this  was  my  wisest 
course.  All  the  clothing  and  supplies  of  every 
kind  that  the  fortunes  of  war  had  still  left  me 
were  there  in  that  little  home — our  chest  of 
plate,  our  family  papers,  the  one  or  two  por- 
traits in  oil  so  familiar  and  dear  to  you  and  me. 
Mr.  Barringer  was  no  protection  to  me : what 
could  any  one  or  any  dozen  men  do  against  an 
army  of  thousands?  The  remoteness  of  our 
dwelling,  the  thick  grove  of  trees  round  it,  all 
made  it  improbable  any  one  would  find  out  so 
unpretending  a little  spot;  for  the  house  itself 
was  but  one  story  high,  and  was  composed  of 
only  four  chambers.  I said,  of  course,  not  one 
word  | f what  had  happened  to  little  Katie  and 
Henry,  and  soon,  with  a heavy  heart,  undressed 
-them  and  laid  them  in  the  little  trundle-bed 
alongside  mine,  and  waited  until  I saw  them  in 
the  sweet  sleep  of  youth.  I then  hunted  np  a 
hammer  and  a handful  of  nails,  and  with  these 
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nailed  up  both  back  and  front  enti7  doors  se- 
curely, also  every  window  except  one  in  my 
room ; for  it  was  now  the  month  of  May,  and 

the  low  latitude  of  B gave  us  stifling  nights. 

I wanted,  too,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  be  able  to 
call  to  my  two  servants,  who  had  sleeping-rooms 
in  the  yard  near  the  dwelling-house.  I watch- 
ed and  waited,  and  one  anxious  hour  after  an- 
other passed  in  silence  and  solitude,  when,  over- 
powered with  weariness,  I lay  down  on  the  low 
trundle-bed,  and  with  Katie's  soft,  warm  little 
hand  in  mine,  soon  fell  into  a deep  sleep. 

Suddenly  I sprang  up  in  bed  with  a sicken- 
ing fear  and  horror.  Even  in  sleep  I had 
heard  our  little  front- gate  slam,  with  a sharp 
click  of  its  latch.  A moment  more  and  the 
heavy  tread  of  a man’s  foot  came  up  the  steps  ' 
leading  into  the  front- porch.  Not  stealthily 
did  he  come,  as  comes  a thief  in  the  dead  of 
the  night,  but  with  the  firm,  deliberate  footstep 
of  one  who  has  the  right  to  come ; jtnd  in  the 
same  open,  above-board  way  did  he  try  the 
front-door  lock,  shaking  the  whole  door  vio- 
lently as  he  did  so ; but  my  strong  stout  nails 
resisted  even  the  test  he  gave  it.  A moment's* 
pause,  and  again  the  death-like  stillness  was 
broken  by  a sound  as  of  a small  saw  working 
at  the  door.  Gracious  Heaven ! who  can  tell 
the  agony,  the  sharpness  of  death,  that  came 
over  me  as  I heard  that  fatal  sound ! I have 
read  of  persons  who  in  great  agitation  could 
hear  their  hearts  beat.  As  I sat  up  in  the 
thick  darkness  that  dreadful  night  I felt  through 
my  whole  frame  the  heavy  thumping  of  mino. 

In  a moment  my  whole  life  seemed  to  stand  be- 
fore me ! Oh,  could  it  be  that  here,  in  a lone 
distant  land,  away  from  home,  the  dear  faces, 
and  all  I held  most  near  and  sacred,  was  I,  a 
lone  woman,  to  be  murdered  before  my  little 
ones’  faces  ! I clasped  my  hands  in  despair ; I 
did  not  dare  place  one  on  the  dear  innocent 
heads  so  near  at  hand,  for  in  so  doing  I might 
awaken  them,  and  a 6ound  from  their  lips  would 
betray  us  alL  My  hope  was  that  the  silent, 
dark  house  might  give  assurance  of  its  being 
untenanted.  The  sawing  was  given  up  in  im- 
patience, and  the  door  again  shaken  violently, 
but  the  nails  did  not  give  way.  A moment 
more  and  I heard,  near  the  front-gate,  a low 
whistle.  Lower  down  the  hill  the  whistle  was 
answered,  and  presently  I heard  voices  in  low, 
eager  conference. 

So  wrought  up  was  I that,  no  longer  able  to 
control  myself,  I sprang  up  and  walked  about 
in  the  darkness  of  my  room,  and  leaned  out  of 
my  window  to  try  and  catch  my  breath,  which 
came  with  such  an  effort.  The  calm  splendor 
of  the  unclouded  heavens  and  myriads  of  shin- 
ing stars  seemed  a mockery.  As  I stood  try- 
ing to  possess  my  soul  in  patience  my  back-gate 
suddenly  was  opened  and  swung  to  heavily,  the 
same  heavy  tread  crunched  on  the  gravel-walk 
and  came  toward  the  house;  but  when  nearly 
at  the  door  turned  and  went  to  the  well  at  the 
left.  I heard  a hoarse  cough,  and  then  the 
bucket  was  upset,  and  came  with  a loud  crash 
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on  the  stone  flags.  Suddenly  the  thought  came 
to  me — it  is  only  one  man,  the  others  have  gone 
off ; perhaps  if  he  knows  we  are  all  awake  he 
may  go ; and  calling  loudly  from  my  window 
to  my  two  servants,  I succeeded  in  rousing 
them.  “ Phillis  I”  I cried,  “ come  quickly  and 
help  me ! There’s  a man  in  the  yard  1”  Now 
Phillis,  knowing  nothing  of  the  rumor  of  soldiers 
roaming  over  the  town  at  night,  plundering  and 
committing  excesses,  was  in  nowise  intimida- 
ted ; her  only  idea  about  it  was  a solitary  thief, 
such  as  all  times  furnish;  60,  without  a mo- 
ment’s hesitation,  she  made  a swift  rush  at  the 
well,  from  which  strange  sounds  still  proceeded, 
and  with  an  immense  pair  of  kitchen  tongs  in 
her  hand,  shouted,  “Come  out,  tief ! Is  dis 
de  way  you  treats  lonesome  women?  I say, 
is — ” but  here  her  voice  changed  into  a tone  of 
unmixed  mirth,  as  she  called  to  me,  “Miss 
Maiy,  go  back  to  your  bed;  it’s  de  old  sow 
come  for  hunt  more  little  chickens  and  melon 
rind!”  “A  sow,  Phillis?”  but  my  answer 
came  in  the  shape  of  a squeal  and  scamper- 
ing and  scattering  of  the  gravel  on  the  path  as 
Phillis  drove  the  intruder  out  of  our  yard  with 
several  well-directed  blows  from  the  tongs. 
Yes,  uncle>  a sow  was  my  only  intruder  that 
night  from  that  side.  A moment  after  and 
silence  and  darkness  once  more  were  my  por- 
tion, but  not  sleep — that  was  6imply  an  impos- 
sibility ; and  seated  in  my  window-sill  I watch- 
ed and  waited  until  the  gray  dawn  came,  then 
the  glad  sounds  of  the  twittering,  early  birds, 
the  crowing  of  cocks ; the  rosy  light  stole  softly 
into  my  room,  and  soon  after  the  golden  glory 
of  the  rising  sun.  Thank  God ! came  involun- 
tarily to  my  heart  and  lips ; yes,  God  had  pre- 
served my  dear  little  ones  to  me  and  I to  them. 
“Weeping  may  endure  for  a night,  but  joy 
cometh  with  the  morning.” 

The  children  danced  on  before  me,  and  I 
was  in  Mrs.  Barringer’s  piazza  just  as  she  came 
down  the  steps,  bonnet  in  hand. 

“ Mary,  I was  just  going  to  see  how  you  stood 
the  night.  But  what  is  the  matter,  dear  friend  ? 
What  has  happened  ?”  cried  she,  in  alarm  at  my 
wild,  white  face. 

I told  her  all  I have  told  you ; but  with  im- 


patience she  heard  me  through,  and  with  the 
tears  streaming  down  her  face. 

“Poor  child!  poor  child!  What  agony — and 
all  about  nothing!  Many’s  the  night,  when  I 
have  been  watching  in  that  very  house  by  poor 
Bridget  Derry’s  bedside,  have  I heard  those  very 
sounds  in  her  front  piazza,  and  would  have  been 
willing  to  have  sworn  before  a magistrate  that 
a robber  was  trying  to  break  in.” 

She  explained  then  that  when  Tom  Deny 
was  at  home,  four  years  ago,  he  had  a very  large 
watch-dog,  who,  after  his  master  left  home,  fol- 
lowed his  example,  and  roamed  all  over  the 
town,  sometimes,  however,  returning  to  his  old 
home  and  passing  the  night  in  the  front-porch 
on  the  mat  just  outside  the  door.  By  pushing 
with  his  nose  at  the  gate  he  managed  to  force  his 
entrance  in  the  yard.  The  slapping  of  his^aii 
on  the  door  furnished  the  imaginary  footsteps, 
and  his  panting  the  sawing ; the  shaking  of  his 
large  heavy  body  against  the  door  was  the  effort 
to  force  it  open.  Here,  then,  were  two  of  my 
ghosts  laid.  But  how  to  account  for  the  whis- 
tling and  answer,  and  whispering  outside  my 
front-gate  ? Even  this  mystery  was  cleared  up, 
greatly  to  my  peace  of  mind  for  months.  At 
the  foot  of  my  hill  lived  an  old  man  who  had 
in  his  field  a number  of  hogs  and  pigs.  The 
pigs  irresistibly  suggested  a vision  of  crackling ; 
and,  without  any  promptings  of  pen,  so  thought 
two  negroes,  who  confessed,  when  the  theft  was 
traced  out,  they  had  made  their  plans  for  catch- 
ing,  gagging,  and  bagging  several  of  the  little 
porkers.  Their  mysterious  signals  and  whis- 
perings were  overheard  by  me — and  you  know 
in  what  connection.  I am  sorry,  uncle,  to  dis- 
appoint you,  and  not  be  able  to  tell  of  actual 
encounters  with  soldiers.  But  it  all  came  down 
to  this — a dog,  a sow,  and  a bag  with  two  stolen 
pigs.  The  only  thing  strange  in  the  whole  affair 
was  the  combination  of  circumstances. 

Grierson  and  his  men  left  B at  noon  that 

day.  We  stood  on  the  little  foot-bridge  that 
crossed  the  stream,  and  saw  them  all  filing  past 
in  the  turn  of  the  road  — the  bugles  calling, 
horses  neighing,  banners  waving,  the  men  sing- 
ing and  talking  gayly.  How  little  did  they  dream 
of  the  terror  they  had  inspired  the  night  before ! 


Above  me  the  shining  shell  of  stars 
Slowly  slides  o’er  the  hollow  night, 

And  I watch  the  fiery  heart  of  Mars 
Wander  across  it  with  great  calm  flight. 

No  constellation  fails  in  its  place, 

The  pole  forgets  not  its  changeless  course, 
They  seal  creation  on  the  face 

With  law  unswerving,  resistless  force. 


STARS. 

O stars,  who  are  flaming  ministers 

That  through  God’s  secrets  go  in  and  out! 
O solemn  skies,  be  my  comforters 

When  tossed  by  trouble  and  torn  by  doubt ! 

You,  whom  fixed  order  and  no  wild  chance 
Visibly  binds  in  eternal  bands, 

Forbid  me  the  fear  of  all  circumstance, 

For  I also,  O stars,  I am  in  God’s  hands! 
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19  THE  INSURANCE  ON  THE  “HIGHFLYER.” 


P BETTY  Mildred  Sedge  field  was  not  so 
pretty  now  as  once  she  was,  in  the  early 
days  of  her  marriage -engagement  to  Roland 
Waterhouse.  She  had  been  the  prettiest  creat- 
ure then  of  all  the  fair  young  things  that  wan- 
dered on  the  sea-shore  when  the  summer  even- 
ings fell  over  Porthampton  ; her  soft  dark  eyes 
had  a starry  brilliance  in  the  midst  of  their  shad- 
ow, while  they  looked  at  you  in  the  pathetic 
pleading  way  that  such  eyes  have ; and  damask 
roses  never  wore  richer  hues  than  those  that 
went  and  came  among  her  deepening  dimples. 
Since  that  time,  and  during  the  long  years  of 
this  engagement,  much  of  the  sweet  bloom  had 
been  stolen  away;  but  in  place  of  the  blushes 
that  used  to  nestle  on  the* perfumed  velvet 
cheek  there  was  a pleasant  patience,  more 
beautiful  to  see,  because  it  was  a perennial 
thing  that  time  could  never  steal,  and  that 
must  be  as  fresh  and  sweet  about  her  mem- 
ory when  she  was  in  her  gfave  as  it  was  now 
upon  her  lovely  face. 

Still  she  was  pretty  enough  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  ; and  so  Roland  Waterhouse  thought : 
he  had  not  fallen  in  love  with  Mildred  for  her 
beanty — fallen  ? he  never  fell  in  love  with  her 
at  all ; the  love  grew  up  with  them  as  they 
themselves  grew  up  from  childhood ; a part  of 
their  estate  and  well-being,  inseparable  from 
themselves,  they  could  never  recollect  the  time 
when  they  were  not  dear  to  each  other.  Ro- 
land Waterhouse  would  not  have  had  Mildred’s 
youthful  freshness  back  again  if  he  could  have 
done  so  at  a word.  He  had  a certain  curiosity 
about  her  in  the  midst  of  his  affection — a desire 
to  see  her  as  every  new  year  would  make  her — 
a middle-aged  matron — an  elderly  silver-haired 
lady — a risen  angel.  He  frightened  her  once 
by  telling  her  that  he  had  often  recalled  those 
lines  of  Wesley’s  in  thinking  of  the  lovely  ap- 
pearance of  death,  if  the  dead  were  Mildred, 
when  the  singer  asks  what  breathing  beauty 
there  is  that  can  “with  a dead  body  compare.” 
It  frightened  Roland  himself  a little,  if  the  truth 
should  be  told,  until,  after  several  weeks,  he 
saw  that  she  did  not  die  in  consequence  of  the 
remark.  He  had  this  same  curiosity  about 
himself— -an  itching  desire  to  know  how  he 
would  turn  out. 

At  present  he  had  not  much  chance  of  turn- 
ing out  any  thing  but  a poor  man,  and  a single 
one  besides ; for,  struggling  in  the  East  India 
trade,  which  had  but  lately  received  a serious 
check,  he  had  desperately  embarked  the  whole 
of  his  earnings  and  gatherings— determined  to 
make  or  break — in  the  Highflyer , a ship  that 
sailed  on  one  of  the  Calcutta  lines,  and  of  which 
he  owned  one  undivided  share,  and  in  her  car- 
go of  gunny-bags,  to  dispose  of  which  at  a satis- 
factory advance  he  had  manipulated  the  mark- 
et in  a remarkable  manner.  And  now  he  wait- 
ed every  day  for  her  arrival,  which  was  to  make 
him  as  wealthy  a man  as  he  wished  to  be  this 


year — that  is,  was  to  enable  him  to  marry  and 
settle  in  life  with  Mildred  Sedgefield. 

“I  am  afraid,”  said  Mr.  Sedgefield,  who,  a 
clerk  on  a small  salary,  looked  up  at  his  future 
son-in-law,  an  India  merchant,  with  more  or 
less  awe — “ I am  very  much  afraid  that  you  will 
never  see  the  Highflyer  coming  into  harbor 
again;”  and  he  plunged  back  into  his  newspa- 
per immediately,  well  know  ing  that  the  odium 
of  ill  news  always  clings  to  the  bearer. 

“How  is  that?”  asked  Roland  from  his 
chess,  which  game  interested  him  as  much  as  it 
•interested  Mildred,  although  he  did  not,  as 
Mildred  did,  make  sensational  romances  with 
the  queen  for  a heroine,  surrounded  by  her 
knights  and  commonalty,  besieged  in  castle  or 
on  the  open  battle-field,  telling  these  romances 
in  a tragic  manner  ns  the  game  went  on. 

“ How  is  that?”  asked  Roland. 

“ She  is  three  weeks  over-due  already  ?”  asked 
the  timid  newspaper  reader. 

“ Yes ; I believe  she  is,”  was  the  reply. 

“And  the  Burser  brings  word:  it  says  to- 
night, of  a cyclone  in  the  Indian  seas  at  about 
the  time  she  sailed,”  said  Mr.  Sedgefield,  nerv- 
ously. 

“Oh,  I hope  not!”  cried  Mildred,  more  in 
answer  to  her  own  thoughts  than  to  any  thing 
that  had  been  said,  and  moving  her  knight  into 
the  jaws  of  death  as  she  spoke,  without  a spark 
or  word  of  pity  for  him. 

“Let  me  see,”  said  Roland,  curiously,  leav- 
ing the  game,  and  standing  up  to  look  over  Mr. 
Sedgefield’s  shoulder  as  he  read.  “In  the 
European  news  ? Let  me  see,”  he  said  again, 
this  time  in  the  meditative  meaning  of  the 
phrase.  “We  had  overland  advices  that  she 
sailed  on  the  27th.  This  cyclone  took  place — 
when  ?” 

“ 29th,”  Mr.  Sedgefield  answered,  with  more 
assurance,  as  his  instinct  taught  him  that  fig- 
ures can  not  lie  — mathematical  figures,  that 
is. 

“ Well — on  a fair  wind — I should  venture  to 
say  that — she  had — probably — yes — more  than 
probably — got  beyond  it.  There’s  no  telling, 
though — those  cyclones  are  such  raging  demons 
let  loose.  I remember  that  the  last  one  tore 
up  the  wood  at  Calcutta  planted  two  hundred 
years  ago,  and  did  not  leave  so  much  os  a root 
in  the  ground.  No  peace  till  the  ship  is  spoken 
now!” 

“ And  if  it  wasn’t  a fair  wind  that  the  High- 
flyer had  ?”  asked  Mildred,  tremblingly. 

“Then,  there  can  be  small  doubt  but  that 
she’s  gone  to  the  bottom — and  our  hopes  with 
her!”  said  Roland. 

“ Oh,  more  hopes  than  ours !”  cried  Mildred. 

But  he  did  not  notice  her  words ; he  was  feel- 
ing very  indignant  just  then  with  Mr.  Sedge- 
field, as  the  one  who  was  responsible  for  this 
cyclone  and  its  damage,  on  the  whole,  and  in- 
cidentally provoked  with  Mildred  to  think  his 
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pictured  happiness  with  her  was  again  deferred 
for  Heaven  only  knew  how  long  a time. 

Every  onb  in  Porthampton  said  that  Roland 
Waterhouse  never  did  deserve  Mildred — every 
one  except  Mildred,  who  knew  that,  by  the  law 
of  correspondences,  there  must  be  something 
in  her  just  os  vexatious  to  Roland  as  the  things 
which  she  found  vexatious  in  him;  and,  in- 
deed, she  had  ceased  to  be  troubled  by  his  tri- 
fling tempers,  knowing  they  meant  nothing,  and 
blew  away  over  the  great  tide  of  his  love  like 
the  merest  flaws. 

Roland  sat  down,  and  began  to  shove  his 
men  about  rather  recklessly.  In  a minute,  how- 
ever, he  was  on  his  feet  again,  running  his  hands 
through  his  hair  and  walking  up  and  down  the  - 
room. 

“No  insurance?”  Mr.  Sedgefield  made  bold 
to  ask. 

“ Oh  yes,  some.  Enough  to  save  a man  from 
total  ruin,  I suppose.  Not  enough  for  such, 
ventures,  such  expectations,  such  a purpose  as 
that  ship  carried.  Let  me  see — three  weeks 
over-due — nothing  unusual  that.  I don’t  know 
— I doubt — I doubt — ” 

“ Too  late  to  increase  your  insurance  ?”  sug- 
gested Mr.  Sedgefield,  timorously  returning  to 
the  charge,  but  always  regarding  it  as  a proud 
feather  in  his  cap  that  he  did  so. 

“That's  an  idea!”  said  Roland,  after  a mo- 
ment, visibly  brightening.  “ I’ll  sec,  the  first 
thing  when  I go  into  town  in  the  morning. 
Holcomb’s  an  adventurous  chap—” 

“ President  of  the  Company  ?” 

“ Yes ; and  one  of  my  best  friends.  Though 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  for  I never  knew 
him  to  let  friends  stand  between  him  and  duty.” 

“ Not  what  you  might  call  accommodating  ?” 

“No,  but  he’s  daring.  And  he  has  turned 
many  a thousand  over  twice  and  thrice  for  his 
company  by  doing  what  other  companies  feared 
to  do.  That  hasn’t  diminished  his  courage. 
Declare,  if  he’ll  only  take  it  I should  be  willing 
to  lose  the  few  hundreds,  be  they  more  or  less, 
for  the  sake  of  the  extra  comfort,  even  if  she 
turns  up  all  right  next  day.  Yes,  I shouldn’t 
be  surprised  if  he’d  do  my  business !”  And  Ro- 
land sat  down  gayly,  like  the  mercurial  fellow 
he  was,  and  brought  his  pawns  up  to  the  de- 
fense, and  whipped  Mildred’s  forces  into  an  in- 
glorious surrender.  And,  as  if  the  little  breeze 
had  cleared  his  atmosphere,  he  felt  very  much 
happier  than,  on  the  whole,  he  had  felt  before 
he  had  heard  any  news  of  the  cyclone  at  all. 

When  Mr.  Roland  Waterhouse  opened  his 
mail  in  town  on  the  next  morning  he  unfolded 
a letter  from  his  agent  at  Calcutta  with  more 
than  the  eustomary  interest  with  which  he  was 
wont  to  peruse  that  functionary’s  dispatches. 
It  was  freighted  down  the  length  of  its  four 
pages  of  thinness  with  full  and  enthusiastic  ac- 
counts of  the  late  terrible  cyclone  and  its  rav- 
ages ; the  writer,  rather  pleased  with  having 
any  news  to  communicate,  giving  information 
of  the  ninety  ships  wrecked  at  their  moorings 
in  harbor,  and  dwelling  on  the  great  bore  that 


| came  roaring  inward  from  the  black  outer  sea, 
submerged  one-half  the  town,  and  landed  a man- 
of-war  far  up  in  a prostrate  banyan  grove.  He 
detailed  the  list  of  disasters  at  length,  and  closed 
with  the  cheering  intelligence  that  it  was  ru- 
mored every  where  that  the  Highflyer  had  been 
caught  by  the  swift  tempest,  that  traveled  a 
thousand  times  faster  than  the  breezes  that  any 
ship’s  linen  could  hold,  and  had  been  noticed 
bottom  up  within  two  days’  sail  from  shore — a 
sailor  who  had  seen  her  was  said  to  have  men- 
tioned it ; and  the  agent  would  make  it  his  spe- 
cial business  to  discover  him  and  learn  the  truth 
of  the  rumor,  which  at  present  all  the  merchants 
and  sailing-masters  doubted,  as  she  had  so  good 
a start. 

When  he  had  read  this  encouraging  epistle 
from  date  to  signature,  Roland  laid  it  down  al- 
most in  despair.  *Of  what  use  was  it,  his  going 
to  Holcomb  with  such  a letter  as  that  in  his 
hand,  hoping  to  obtain  more  insurance  on  the 
Highflyer — on  a ship  that  had  already  been  seen 
bottom  up  within  two  days*  sail  from  shore  ? 
And  if  he  failed  to  obtain  the  insurance,  he 
might  as  well  give  up  all  hopes  of  happiness 
and  a home  with  Mildred  for  yet  more  years  to 
come.  For  the  small  amount  of  insurance  al- 
ready effected  was  not  enough  capital  for  an 
East  Indian  merchant  to  continue  business  upon, 
with  all  the  guarantees  and  backers  in  creation. 
Unless  circumstances  occurred  which  he  had  no 
right  to  expect,  he  would  be  obliged  to  with- 
draw and  go  into  some  small  and  safe  affair, 
or  else  apply  for  some  salaried  office,  and  live 
Mr.  Sedgefield’s  little  cramped  routine  the  rest 
of  his  weary  life.  And  Roland  vowed  he  would 
die  first — and  with  his  extravagant  and  gener- 
ous habits,  thinking  no  more  of  money  than  of 
the  common  air,  it  is  very  probable  that  he 
would. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  unfortunate  young  fellow 
sat  there,  revolving  his  ill-luck,  wondering  why 
the  cyclone  couldn’t  have  capsized  the  bark  of 
Mulready,  that  bloated  old  veteran  of  the  trade, 
whose  sails  whitened  every  sea,  instead  of  his 
one  possession ; and,  with  as  many  blue  devils 
as  it  takes  to  make  a nightmare  contending  in 
his  thoughts  together,  the  old  copies  of  bis 
writing-books  rose  before  his  eyes : “ Try  never 
was  beat,”  “ Faint  heart  never  won” — insurance 
on  the  Highflyer  ! He  crushed  the  letter  into 
his  pocket,  put  on  his  hat  with  determination, 
and  went  up  to  pay  his  friend  Holcomb  and  his 
corps  of  underwriters  a morning  call. 

When  the  usual  greetings  had  passed,  and  Ro- 
land had  taken  his  seat  and  his  cigar — for  Hol- 
comb’s inner  office  was  a private  den  for  casual 
good-fellows,  where  the  decorums  of  strict  busi- 
ness were  dispensed  with : “ So,”  said  Mr.  Hol- 
comb, “ I suppose  you’ve  come  up  to  talk  over 
the  Highflyer . Strange  all  you  owners  rely  so 
much  more  on  our  judgment  than  you  do  on 
your  own  advices  and  your  own  ideas ! Wid- 
desly  and  Brown  have  just  been  in,  with  their 
long  faces,  to  know  what  we  thought  of  the 
chances  as  to  iheir  property  in  her.” 
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“Weil,  what  did  you  say?”  asked  Roland, 
not  intending  any  dishonest  reservation,  but,  as 
he  said  to  himself,  thinking  it  best  to  see  how 
the  land  lay  before  he  proceeded  with  the  docu- 
ment in  his  pocket. 

“ Told  them  I thought  she  was  worth  all  she 
ever  was,”  replied  Mr.  Holcomb,  snapping  off 
his  ash  indifferently — nobody  has  ever  reduced 
the  etiquettes  and  unuttered  language  of  smok- 
ers to  statistics,  but  there  is  a good  deal  to  be 
done  with  it  all  in  the  way  of  saving  oral  con- 
versation, especially  as  practiced  by  business 
men. 

44  Did  you  ? I should  like  to  know  what  you 
found  your  opinion  on?”  said  Roland,  with  some 
defiance,  puffing  away  for  dear  life  in  a total 
obscurity  of  smoke. 

“Want  your  insurance,  I see,”  biting  his 
cigar  between  his  teeth.  44  Well ; she  is  regis- 
tered, I believe,  as  A,  No.  1.  New  ship,  cop- 
per-bottomed, clipper- built,  best  of  timber — 
Florida  oak.  Stanch  and  strong,  thorough  rig, 
well  manned,  commanded  by  Thurston,  whose 
superior  doesn’t  sail,  and  out  of  harbor  with  near- 
ly two  days*  start  of  the  cyclone — if  there’s  been 
a cyclone;  if  you  want  a calculation  of  the 
chances,  they’re  a hundred  to  one  in  her  favor.” 

44 1 don’t  know,”  said  Roland,  doubtfully,  the 
smoke  curling  round  his  fingers  from  the  down- 
dropped  Cabafia. 

44  What  more  do  you  want  ?”  asked  Mr.  Hol- 
comb, testily,  as  he  liked'  to  have  his  opinion 
taken  as  the  best  of  authority,  and  the  spark  of 
fire  at  his  lips  becoming  very  red  indeed.  44  We 
don’t  even  know  with  certainty  that  there’s  been 
a cyclone  yet.” 

44  Oh  yes,  we  do !”  said  Roland. 

44  You  may;  I don’t.  And  admitting  that 
there  has — which  I don’t,  remember — of  course 
all  the  stories  that  reach  us  will  be  tremendous 
exaggerations,  by  reason  of  that  insatiable  de- 
sire which  correspondents  always  possess  to 
make  the  most  of  every  thing.” 

44 1 don’t  think  any  such  charge  can  be  laid 
to  my  correspondent.” 

44  Oh,  you’re  determined  to  have  it  so,  are 
you  ? Gad,  I believe  you’ll  be  disappointed  to 
hear  that  she’s  telegraphed  from  below  next 
week.” 

44  I’d  like  a little  such  disappointment,”  said 
Roland,  skeptically,  as  he  rolled  a bit  of  paper 
round  the  broken  stem  of  his  cigar. 

44  Because  your  ship’s  a trifle  behind  time, 
reckoned  loosely — and  because  the  market’s 
just  ready  for  your  gunny -bags,  and  you’re 
impatient — and  because  an  imaginary  cyclone 
may  have  tom  about  some  in  those  waters,  at 
a time,  by  all  accounts,  after  Bhe  had  cleared — 
there  you  are  then  all  flying  about  like  so  many 
hens  whose  ducklings  are  in  the  brook.  Well ! 
— confound  this  cigar — lend  me  your  light — 
made  in  Connecticut,  if  it  didn’t  grow  ready- 
made in  a swamp,  I’ll  swear — well ! the  under- 
writers don’t  give  her  up  yet,  whatever  the  rest 
of  you  do.” 

44 They  don’t?”  demanded  Roland,  in  Rip 


Yan  Winkle’s  best  combination  of  doubt,  in- 
terrogation, and  bravado. 

“No,  they  don’t.  ’Twouldn’t  be  such  a sor- 
ry thing  for  us  either,  if  it  were  bo  ; she’s  only 
in  for  half  her  value.” 

“ Rather  think  you^l  find  it  a sorry  thing  be- 
fore long.” 

“ Well,  if  you  think  so,  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll 
do.  I’ll  double  your  insurance  1 ” 

“ You  will ! There’s  my  hand  on  that.  It’s 
exactly  what  I came  for.  At  what  rate  ?” 

44  Just  the  same;  yes,  just  the  same.  Ill 
take  the  responsibility.  It’s  a dead  sure  thing. 
How  much  was  your  policy  ?” 

“ Come,  now,  Holcomb,  that’s  very  generous 
of  you,”  tossing  his  cigar  into  the  cuspidor,  now 
that  he  had  got  down  to  the  hard-pan  of  busi- 
ness ; “ but  I can’t  let — ” 

“ Nothing  generous  about  it,  thank  you  1 I 
don’t  do  generous  things  with  the  company’s 
money.” 

“ Very  well.  But  I can’t  let  you  do  it,  a9 
I was  saying,  till  you  read  this  black-and-blue 
letter  of  my  agent’s,  and  see  if  that  doesn’t 
change  your  mind.” 

44  All  the  letters  of  all  the  agents  in  Calcutta 
wouldn’t  change  my  mind !”  said  Mr.  Holcomb, 
and  what  he  said  was  very  true. 

44  It  won’t  take  you  long  to  try  the  experi- 
ment,” replied  Roland.  44  There  it  is.” 

Mr.  Holcomb  tossed  it  down  contemptuously 
in  a few  moments.  44  Never  took  a rumor  for 
granted  in  my  life  !”  he  exclaimed.  44  And  I 
sha’n’t  begin  now,  that’s  flat ! Bottom  up — a 
ship  of  fifteen  hundred  tons  burden,  and  Cap- 
tain Thurston  in  command  — who  ever  heard 
of  such  a thing?  Nonsense!  Produce  your 
papers,  Roland;  I’ll  stand  by  my  word — and 
the  company  will  make  a pretty  penny  out  of 
your  premium  and  your  ridiculous  anxiety. 
How’s  Miss  Mildred?”  continued  Holcomb, 
then,  dropping  the  office.  44  You  needn’t  color 
up  so,  young  man,  over  an  old  affair  like  that, 
when  I don’t  over  a new  one.” 

44  You  ? You  confirmed  Coelebs — aha ! ” 

44  Tell  me  the  truth,  old  fellow — would  this 
loss,  if  it  were  a loss,  put  you  back  out  of 
sight?  Now  I ask  on  the  square.” 

44  There,  there,”  said  Roland ; 44  this  isn’t  the 
place  for  spoons.” 

44  Then  get  out !”  laughed  Holcomb.  44  But 
look  here  first — if  that’s  the  case,  I’m  your 
banker  for  any  thing  in  reason.” 

44  No  you  don’t.  Thanking  you  just  as  much, 
you  know.  I’ll  not  begin  life  with  a saddle  of 
debt  on  my  shoulders.” 

“There’s  Brown  again.  Where  do  you 
lunch  ? At  the  Bell-in-Hand  ? See  you  there 
about  one,  then.  Attend  to  these  documents 
now,”  which,  puffing  like  a locomotive,  he  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  do ; and  Roland,  feeling  that 
he  had  not  played  his  game  ill,  accordingly 
produced  his  papers,  drew  his  check,  and  left 
the  office  with  die  insurance  on  the  Highflyer 
doubled,  and  his  future  prospects  in  conse- 
quence, and  comparatively  speaking,  safe. 
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When  a month  from  that  timo_h&d  elapsed, 
and  the  Highflyer  still  gave  no  sign  at  the  har- 
bor-mouth, and  no  homeward-bound  or  out- 
ward-bound ship  reported  speech  with  her,  and 
# her  name  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  shipping- 
lists  of  any  port,  and  her  place  at  the  wharf 
was  filled  by  other  craft,  Roland  went  into  the 
insurance-office  again,  to  6ee  what  the  feeling 
there  might  be.  Mildred  and  he  were  already 
of  one  mind  about  it — they  had  come  to  the 
unanimous  conclusion  that  the  Highflyer  had 
gone  where  the  good  clippers  go,  and  that  there 
was  no  reason  to  wait  for  the  sea  to  run  dry  be- 
fore settling  her  accounts.  But  the  authorities 
at  their  desks  and  figures,  within  the  office, 
>vere  still  resolutely  of  the  opinion  of  their  chief, 
such  a delay  was  no  unheard  of  thing;  they 
by  no  means  gave  her  up. 

At  the  end  of  three  months  more  Roland 
wished  decidedly  that  they  would  give  her  up, 
pay  his  double  policy,  and  so  be  done  with  it, 
and  in  that  view  made  another  foray  upon  the 
underwriters.  But  Mr.  Holcomb,  though  he 
must  have  felt  a tolerable  assurance  that  the 
bones  of  the  Highflyer  lay  among  the  corals  and 
ooze  of  the  sea-caves,  and  like  the  clouds  that 
lowered  about  the  house  of  York,  were  “ in  the 
deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried,”  yet  refused 
to  yield  his  point  just  at  present ; and  perhaps 
vexed  more  than  a little  at  bis  previous  folly, 
he  was  determined  that  if  he  must  pay  the  pen- 
alty it  should  be  at  his  own  time;  for,  as  Ro- 
land had  told  Mr.  Sedgefield,  Holcomb  never 
let  friendship  stand  between  him  and  official 
duty,  or,  as  Mr.  Sedgefield  repeated  it,  never 
spoiled  a joke  for  relation’s  sake.  There  was 
no  longer  hesitation  in  the  minds  of  any  but  the 
captious  underwriters  concerning  the  fate  of  the 
missing  ship ; and  the  relatives  of  those  who 
had  doubtless  gone  down  with  her  in  the  last 
dreadful  hour  had  fallen  from  their  long  and 
cruel  suspense  into  that  sorrow  whose  indul- 
gence is  almost  like  relief.  Mildred,  whose  loss 
— in  the  mere  delay  of  her  hopes  that  were  sure 
to  be  fulfilled  at  last,  if  she  lived — was  so  slight 
and  unmentionable  a thing  beside  theirs — Mil- 
dred went  round  from  one  to  another  with  her 
comforting  sweet  face  and  gentle,  tender  words, 
till  even  those  who  had  lost  husband  or  child  in 
the  fated  craft — for  it  had  been  manned  out 
of  Porthampton — remembering  her  connection 
with  its  fortunes,  were  as  eager  as  Roland  Wa- 
terhouse himself  that  he  should  have  his  insur- 
ance paid  to  him. 

One  morning,  at  this  time,  when  Roland  went 
into  town  as  usual,  and  was  on  the  way  to  his 
particularly  dreary  counting-room,  he  was  ac- 
costed by  an  old  acquaintance  of  the  brief  pe- 
riod when  he  sailed  supercargo  himself. 

“Let’s  see,”  said  his  acquaintance,  “you’re 
one  of  the  parties  interested  in  the  Highflyer  /” 

“ Certainly,”  said  Roland,  in  some  surprise 
and  indignation  to  think  that  the  world  was  not 
generally  apprised  of  the  fact.  “ Certainly  ; I 
had  a large  interest  there.” 

“Sorry  for  that.  Insured,  I hear?” 


“Oh  yes;  insured  fast  enough  — so  fast  I 
can’t  get  any  of  it.” 

. “ They  won’t  pay  up  ?” 

“Not  yet.” 

“ Doubt  about  it  still  ? Holcomb’s  getting 
romantic,  you  know.  He  must  think  she’s 
turned  into  the  Flying  Dutchman . However, 
if  you’ll  go  down  to  Russell’s  wharf,  next  to  H, 
you  know,  you’ll  find  a sailor  sitting  on  a bar- 
rel, at  least  he  was  sitting  on  a barrel  there  half 
an  hour  ago,  answering  to  the  name  of  Isaac 
Robertson.  And  he’ll  tell  you  all  you  want  to 
know  about  the  Highflyer , and  sign  his  affidavy.” 

You  may  be  sure  that  Roland  lost  no  time 
in  following  his  friend’s  instructions,  and  equal- 
ly sure  that,  according  to  his  customary  luck, 
no  Isaac  Robertson  was  to  be  found  sitting  on 
a barrel,  or  on  any  thing  else,  on  Russell's 
wharf — though  he  subsequently  came  to  light 
in  a neighboring  beer -garden,  whither  the 
sounds  of  a flageolet  and  a fiddle  had  allured 
him. 

Finding  that  his  real  statement,  and  no  pa- 
laver, was  wanted,  Mr.  Isaac  Robertson,  having 
before  his  eyes  the  fear  of  courts  and  magis- 
trates, which  it  had  been  the  main  object  of  his 
life  to  avoid,  declared  that  he  had  never  heard 
of  any  vessel  by  the  name  of  Highflyer  in  all  his 
life.  But  the  attractions  of  a five-dollar  bill, 
and  then  another  added  to  that,  overcame  his 
scruples  and  timidities  in  great  degree,  and 
quickened  his  memory  to  the  point  of  recollect- 
ing that  he  had  heard  the  name  of  such  a ship, 
it  seemed  to  him,  and  of  finally  promising  that, 
if  the  gentleman  would  swear  that  it  shouldn’t 
prove  to  his  prejudice,  he  would  tell  what  he 
knew,  and  perhaps  he  did  know  something,  and 
sign  his  mark  tq  it  before  a notary;  but  the 
notary  must  come  to  him — he  wasn’t  going  to 
venture  into  any  such  spider’s-web  as  a lawyer’s 
office. 

He  had  sailed,  according  to  his  recital,  from 
Liverpool  to  Calcutta  in  the  English  brig  Be u 
Adhem.  She  was  an  iron  craft — her  hull,  her 
masts,  her  bowsprits,  her  spars,  were  of  the 
toughest  iron ; her  ropes  w’ere  of  twisted  iron 
wire — and  to  the  best  of  his  belief  the  captain 
was  iron  too.  She  was  as  stiff  a thing  as  ever 
stepped  along  the  sea,  and  there  was  the  trouble 
with  that  kind,  in  Mr.  Isaac  Robertson’s  opin- 
ion— fly  like  birds  in  fair  weather,  and  pay  no 
heed  at  all  to  ordinary  gales,  but  a squall 
snapped  them  up  like  pipe-stems.  They  made 
a good  run  down  in  the  Ben  Adhem , slid  up  the 
Madagascar  coast,  sails  set  on  one  tack,  and 
launched  off  into  the  Indian  waters  in  fine  style, 
almost  nothing  to  do,  and  as  pleasant  a trip  as 
a man  would  want  to  take  if  his  captain  wasn't 
a Tartar.  One  afternoon — that  was  about  the 
twenty-ninth  of  the  month — as  they  danced 
along  underneath  a blazing  sun,  but  writh  a 
steady  wind  aft,  and  within  a couplo  of  days’ 
sail  from  shore,  the  captain  came  on  deck  from 
his  snooze,  and  his  first  wrord  show  ed  something 
was  wrong,  and  very  wrong  indeed.  A9  it 
turned  out,  he  had  gone  below  leaving  all 
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bright  and  fair  as  nsual  above,  but  not  forget- 
ting the  sudden  terrors  of  these  latitudes,  and 
when  he  awoke  an  hour  later  and  glanced  a t 
his  glass,  it  had  fallen — fallen  down  to  no- 
where ! So  he  rushed  up  the  companion-way, 
and  before  you  could  tell  what  your  name  was 
all  hands  were  in  the  rigging,  letting  down 
every  spare  scrap  of  canvas  that  had  been 
spread  to  catch  every  breath  that  blew,  clewing 
up  eveiy  reef  that  was  left,  and  stowing  all 
snug  and  safe  away;  and  wondering  a good 
deal  what  was  the  matter  with  the  captain  now, 
and  if  his  duff  w ith  raisins  in  it  hadn't  set  heavy 
on  his  stomach  so  as  to  give  him  an  ugly  dream ; 
and  how  long  the  brig  was  going  to  hang  this 
way,  without  a rag  on  her  bare  poles,  and  waste 
that  steady  breeze  blowing  aft.  There  was  a 
ship  a mile  perhaps  to  leeward  of  the  Ben 
Adhem , whose  captain  didn’t  see  ghosts  and 
hadn’t  lost  his  wits ; the  Ben  Adftemhad  spoken 
her  an  hour  ago,  and  she  had  answered  as  the 
Highflyer,  two  days  out  from  Calcutta,  bound 
for  Boston ; she  was  still  tacking  off  and  on  till 
she  should  get  down  into  a latitude  where  she 
could  have  things  more  her  own  way,  and  she 
lay  now  under  full  sail  like  a great  snowy  bird 
upon  the  water,  without  a stitch  of  all  her  canvas 
having  been  taken  in.  It  was  thought  after- 
ward that  perhaps  her  captain  hadn’t  waked  up 
yet  from  his  snooze,  nor  run  to  see  his  glass ; 
that  being  so,  he  never  waked  up  at  all,  and 
never  knew  what  ailed  him.  While  the  hands 
of  the  Ben  Adhem  were  wondering  what  was  in 
the  wind  now,  the  captain  gave  them  but  little 
time  to  wonder  in ; if  he  had  expected  Noah’s 
deluge  over  again  he  would  have  made  no  more 
preparation  to  meet  it;  and  meanwhile  one 
old  salt,  who  knew  the  ways  of  these  waters  and 
the  tricks  of  all  their  tempests,  told  the  men 
that  it  was  death  that  was  in  the  wind,  and  to 
say  their  prayers,  for  a cyclone  was  coming,  a 
stiffener,  as  near  as  he  could  tell,  and  it  was  a 
matter  of  doubt  if  they’d  ever  see  their  black- 
eyed  Susans  again.  A minute  before  the  sea, 
as  far  as  your  eye  could  fly,  was  as  blue  and  as 
smooth  as  a great  mill-pond  with  the  sun  in  it ; 
now  there  hung  a faint  mist  just  steaming  up 
from  its  farthest  edge;  the  wind  fell  behind 
into  a calm ; it  was  blQwing  off  there  in  advance 
in  that  mist ; it  traveled  like  the  lightning ; now 
the  sea  wrinkled  before  it ; now  the  sky  dark- 
ened ; it  was  as  if  some  almighty  mouth  were 
blowing  in  their  faces ; it  struck  the  Ben  Adhem 
in  one  great  volume ; every  thing  was  as  black 
as  night ; one  man  could  not  see  the  next  in 
the  blackness;  the  shivering,  shuddering  ship 
shook  and  sprung  madly  out  of  the  water ; the 
thunder  of  artillery  was  a whisper  beside  the 
long  roar  that  cracked  the  heavens  and  split  the 
air  above.  The  great  tide  lifted  and  scattered 
to  right  and  left ; it  yelled  along  with  the  cry 
of  its  terrific  throat ; light  crept  into  the  sky ; 
the  sea  grew  gray  in  all  its  billows  beating 
tnountain  high ; the  Ben  Adhem  was  lying  like 
a log,  with  her  mighty  masts  and  all  her  iron 
shrouds  snapped  off  like  reeds,  and  the  Lord 
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alone  knew  where;  while  as  the  fuiy  of  the 
ocean  fell  into  the  long  and  rushing  swell  that 
swung  there  for  days  and  days,  and  the  sun 
came  out  and  lighted  up  its  tumult,  then  those 
that  had  not  been  swept  away  looked  about 
them  for  the  1 highflyer.  In  all  the  wide  ex- 
panse, the  rocking,  foam-capped  splendor  of 
water,  billow  running  on  billow,  there  was  not 
a single  sign  of  her  to  be  seen ! They  set  up  a 
jury-mast  out  of  the  great  iron  spars  they  had 
on  board,  and  succeeded  in  making  port  at  last, 
thanks  to  that  Tartar  of  a captain  and  nobody 
else.  And  there  was  nothing  more  to  say  about 
it,  so  help  him — Isaac  Robertson ! 

The  man  told  his  story,  after  he  had  consent- 
ed to  tell  it  at  all,  in  such  a straightforward  man- 
ner that  one  would  have  been  of  a more  incred- 
ulous turn  than  Roland  Waterhouse  was  before 
questioning  it.  The  only  thing  that  gave  it  a 
doubtful  look  was  that  he  absolutely  declined  tc 
go  before  the  Insurance  Board  and  repeat  his 
statement — fearing  lest  he  might  put  his  foot  in 
the  mouth  of  some  land-shark  or  other,  he  said ; 
and  having  once  let  him  slip  through  his  fin- 
gers, Roland  never  caught  sight  of  Isaac  Rob- 
ertson again. 

Of  course  Mr.  Holcomb  and  his  brethren  de- 
clared the  affidavit  to  be  but  so  much  waste  pa- 
per ; and  Roland  accordingly  hastened  to  send 
out  to  Liverpool  a certified  copy  of  it  for  the 
signature  of  Captain  Hennessey,  late  of  the 
British  brig  Ben  Adhem , to  be  subscribed  be- 
neath, and  give  it  authority  and  authenticity  in 
an  attest  of  its  truthfulness. 

Six  weeks  brought  back  Captain  Hennessey’s 
answer.  He  had  never  heard  of  the  Highflyer, 
and  he  had  never  laid  eyes  on  Isaac  Robertson, 
whoever  that  individual  was.  And  whatever 
reason  Captain  Hennessey  had  for  denying  the 
truth  of  the  sailor’s  story,  it  was  evident  that 
he  also  declined  to  certify  to  any  such  state- 
ment as  that  the  captain  of  the  Ben  Adhem  was 
a Tartar.  Meanwhile  Roland  was  conscious 
that  it  was  quite  within  the  bounds  of  possibil- 
ity to  accuse  him  himself  of  having  purchased 
the  sailor’s  testimony  with  his  two  five-dollar 
bills,  or  at  least  to  suspect — and  with  him  sus- 
picion was  quite  equal  to  accusation. 

“ Very  well,’*  said  Roland,  sadly,  to  Mildred, 
when  he  told  her  the  failure  of  his  last  resort 
as  they  walked  along  the  beach  in  the  sunset. 

“Very  well,”  said  he;  “we  have  six  months’ 
more  dreary  delay  before  us  before  the  money 
can  be  paid — always  provided  the  Company 
doesn’t  fail  first — and  six  months  after  that  be- 
fore I shall  feel  warranted,  by  the  returns  of  the 
business  in  which  it  must  be  invested,  to  take 
the  step  which  is  to  give  us  our  happiness.” 

“They  pass  so  swiftly,  after  all,”  said  Mil- 
dred, putting  a stranded  jelly-fish  back  in  the 
water.  “You  have  no  idea  how  time  flies  when 
you  are  busy — ” 

“That  is,  when  you  are  engaged,”  said  Ro- 
land, mischievously. 

“ I mean,”  she  answered,  with  the  least  blush 
imaginable  on  her  check,  “ that  if  your  thoughts 
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hare  been  occupied  by  other  things  you  do  not 
know  where  the  days  have  gone  to  when  you 
look  back  at  any  event.  It  seems  to  me,  for 
instance,  only  yesterday  when  you  sent  for  Cap- 
tain Hennessey’s  signature — and  yot  it  is  |ix 
weeks.” 

44  That  is  because  your  days  fly  on  the  wings 
of  good  deeds.  Cent,  per  cent,  gives  them  only 
a leaden,  lagging  flight  for  me.  That  little 
home,  so  dear,  so  desired,  looks  so  far  off  that 
I can  not  see  it  now.” 

44  Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well,  dear,”  answered 
Mildred,  as  they  stood  still  and  wrote  their 
names  on  the  sand  for  the  next  wave  to  wash 
out.  “ It  will  be  all  the  lovelier  for  not  having 
become  a stale  thing  in  our  imaginations — ” 

“Look  at  the  wave  running  up,  Mildred, 
carrying  the  sand  back  with  it,  effacing  our 
names  altogether  which  we  have  just  written 
there.  That  is  the  way  the  next  generation 
will  wipe  us  and  our  place  out  of  sight,  out  of 
memory.  I want  to  enjoy  my  day  while  it  is 
here!” 

44  But  if  we  can  not,  Roland — we  only  imbit- 
ter  what  peace  there  is  already  by  repining.  If 
we  are  forbidden  to  be  happy  in  one  way,  we 
are  not  in  others ; and  I think  there  must  be 
some  providential  meaning  in  it,  even  then. 
Perhaps  you  need  to  learn  patience — I think 
you  do.  Perhaps  I need — ” 

“As  if  you  were  not  already  perfect !” 

“You  must  not  say  such  things,”  she  re- 
plied, the  color  streaming  up  her  face  in  the  re- 
membrance of  a thousand  misdoings  of  her 
own.  “But  I will  tell  you,  Roland  dear,  that 
if  our  future  is  delayed  for  years  to  come,  I 
truly  think,  I am  sure,  indeed,  that  we  have 
still  much  to  be  thankful  for.” 

“I  should  like  to  see  it !”  exclaimed  Roland, 
dismally,  quite  angry,  in  fact,  at  the  idea  of  be- 
ing grateful  to  Heaven  for  denying  him  the 
things  he  wanted. 

“ We  are  alive,”  said  Mildred. 

“ Of  course  we  are  alive!” 

“ It  is  only  natural,  you  think.  But  just  re- 
member that  you  ride  sixty  miles  every  day  on 
the  railway,  at  the  mercy  of  one  man  and  any 
rail  of  bad  iron.” 

44  Yes,  I confess  there  is  something  in  that. 
I forgot  that.  Yes.” 

“Well,  then,  we  live  here  in  this  delightful 
place,  in  the  midst  of  civilization;  we  were 
born  Roland  and  Mildred,  instead  of  Pata- 
gonians and  Ashantees — ” 

44  Too  romantic  by  half.  If  I had  been  bom 
an  Ashantee  I should  have  had  you  under  my 
hut  of  palm  leaves  years  ago.” 

44  And  have  had  me  stolen  and  sold  into  slav- 
ery with  an  ocean  between  us  too,  just  as  like- 
ly.” 

“Well;  let  me  hear  some  more  of  these 
negative  kind  of  blessings  that  I’m  to  be  thank- 
ful for.  I haven’t  been  hung  yet ; I suppose  I 
should  get  down  ofl  my  knees  for  that.” 

“You  know  best,”  said  Mildred,  laughing. 
“But  in  seriousness,  we  arc  well,  and  strong, 


and  young.  We  have  expectations — people 
are  very  wretched,  you  know,  who  have  no  ex- 
pectations. And  we  love  each  other,  and  w*e 
have  no  trouble  but  money  trouble  inf  the 
world — ” 

44  Good  Heavens ! There  is  no  other !” 

4 4 Oh,  Roland,  there  is  death,  and  illness, 
and  sorrow,  and  disgrace ! Oh,  we  can  afford  / 
to  wait,  Roland !”  cried  Mildred. 

44  You  would  convert  a Manichee,”  said  he, 
repentantly.  “ But  I’m  not  a Manichee.  Well, 
at  any  rate,  we  can  feel  that  every  year  we 
lose  now  just  condenses  and  concentrates  the 
sweetness  of  those  years  that  are  to  come.  But 
as  for  Holcomb — he’s  a bachelor  yet — and  for 
all  his  envious  looks  at  the  little  blue-eyed  wid- 
ow on  Myrtle  Street  he  hints  about — or  at  her 
bank  stock — if  I don’t  find  some  way  to  circum- 
vent him  and  lead  him  as  long  a lane  os  he 
leads  me,  unless  he  pays  my  demand  when  I 
present  it  again  to-morrow,  my  name’s  not  Ro- 
land Waterhouse!” 

“Then  we  should  have  some  cause  for  un- 
happiness,” said  Mildred.  44 Let  us  talk  of 
pleasanter  things.  I set  out  a row  of  cherry- 
trees  to-day ; have  you  done  any  thing  so  use- 
ful? Sec  how  the  lost  sunlight  strikes  that 
sail  far,  far  out,  till  it  looks  like  a solitary  spire 
of  flame  on  the  horizon.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
Highflyer — who  knows  ?” 

44  Something  that  never  happened  in  ray  ex- 
perience, or  in  any  body  else’s  that  ever  I heard 
of,  if  it  were,”  answered  Roland.  “ However,” 
he  added,  determined  to  find  no  favor  in  what- 
ever fortune  fell,  “I  shouldn't  be  at  all  sur- 
prised, indeed,  if  she  did  come  in,  as  the  mark- 
et is  three  months  too  late  for  all  my  gunny- 
bags.” 

44  It  wouldn’t  be  too  late  for  the  poor  wives 
and  mothers  whose  people  are  on  board,  Ro- 
land,” said  Mildred,  reproachfully. 

44  Mildred,  you’re  altogether  too  good  for  me ! 
Besides,  I don’t  know  as  I want  to  marry  an 
angel.  Just  utter  one  wicked  idea  to  oblige 
me ! I believe  Heaven  is  opposed  to  our  union, 
on  the  ground  of  the  antipathy  between  good 
and  bad,  and  interposes,  with  the  delinquent 
insurance  on  the  Highflyer,  to  divorce  us.” 

Mildred  could  not  find  it  in  her  heart  to  be 
disobliging,  and  taking  her  turn  to  be  as  wick- 
ed as  he  wished,  roguishly  replied:  “Heaven 
couldn’t  do  it — we  are  just  as  good  as  one  al- 
ready. It  is  a moral  impossibility,  and  the  days 
of  miracles  are  over!”  and  arm  in  arm  they 
wandered  off  down  the  dim,  silveiy  beach,  the 
sea  growing  purple  and  purplcr  os  they  strolled, 
and  the  sky  darkening  with  violet  shadows 
strewn  with  stars,  till  the  first  damp  wind,  blow- 
ing in  from  its  open  reaches  and  banks  of  mist, 
rolled  up  a wilder  music  of  the  salt  tides,  and 
warned  them  to  safer  trysting-places. 

There  was  a message  from  Mr.  Holcomb  on 
the  desk  in  Roland’s  counting-room  that  next 
day,  requesting  his  presence  at  the  insurance- 
office  as  early  as  convenient.  In  not  the  very 
best  of  humors  he  prepared  to  obey  the  sum- 
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mons,  taking  a parcel  of  documents  with  him, 
and  resolved,  if  he  could  not  obtain  his  demand, 
to  take  it  out  in  a clearance  of  all  the  disagree- 
able things  that  he  burned  and  ached  to  say. 

Mr.  Holcomb’s  face  was  as  bland  as  the 
breeze  of  a May  morning ; evidently  the  world 
was  going  well  with  him ; and,  if  you  might 
judge  by  his  suave  tone  of  voice,  if  he  had 
sown  the  wind,  apparently  he  did  not  mean  to 
raise  the  whirlwind.  But  Roland’s  face  was 
donr  with  all  the  bitterness  of  November. 

“Well,  Waterhouse,”  said  Mr.  Holcomb, 
41  where  are  your  congratulations?” 

“ What !”  cried  Roland,  half  confounded  by 
the  man’s  audacity.  “ Did  you  send  for  me  all 
the  way  from  my  counting-room  for  that  ?”  and 
quite  prepared  to  add  that,  as  for  offering  him 
any  congratulations,  he  would  see  him — in  a 
very  unpleasant  predicament  first ! 

“For  that  among  other  things,”  answered 
Mr.  Holcomb.  “You  see,  since  I became  a 
marrying  man  myself — now  this  is  in  confi- 
dence, Roland ; I don’t  want  to  be  reported  as 
a simpleton  all  over  town — I have  found  it  pos- 
sible to  get  up  a little  sympathy  for  other  mar- 
rying men.  And  I have  discovered,  by  the  ex- 
perience— of— of  my  preparations,  that  it  takes 
money  to  marry — it  does,  indeed.” 

4 4 An  important  announcement.  New,  too. 
Is  that  all?” 

44 Ten  days  furnishing  my  house,”  continued 
Mr.  Holcomb,  disregarding  Roland’s  satire, 
44  and  a thousand  dollars  a day  so  far — what 
do  you  say  to  that  ?”  he  asked,  suddenly. 

4 4 That  I should  like  to  furnish  mine  at  the 
same  rate !”  answered  Roland,  with  an  unhand- 
some expletive  that  gave  him  great  relief. 

44  Keep  your  temper,  Waterhouse.  I’ve  had 
to  keep  mine  ever  since  these  bills  began  to  be 
brought  in.  But  then,  in  fact,  I doubt  if  I 
should  find  one  half  so  good  if  I really  lost  it. 
It’s  a pleasant  temper ; didn’t  you  think  so  the 
day  it  got  you  the  double  policy  on  the  Htgh- 
flyer?  You  cunning  dog,  you  managed  that 
bit  of  business  well,  by  getting  my  contradic- 
tion roused  first — ” 

44  Were  these  the  other  things  which  you 
wished  to  speak  of,  may  I ask?  Every  one 
hasn't  so  much  time  at  disposal  as  the  presi- 
dent of  an  insurance  company !” 

44  Some  of  them,  certainly.  However,  if 
you’re  impatient,  I’ll  not  expatiate  further  than 
to  say,  I hope  that  the  house,  whose  furnishing 
has  just  been  in  question,  will  have  no  more 
frequent  guests  than  you  and  Mrs.  Water- 
house.” 

44  Mrs.  Waterhouse ! ** 

44  Yes.  I suppose  there’ll  be  a Mrs.  Water- 
house  at  about  the  same  time  that  Mrs.  Hol- 
comb blooms  into  being,  won’t  there  ?” 

44  It  looks  like  it !”  said  Roland. 

44  Never  more  so — ” was  the  half-begun  reply. 

44 Come!”  cried  Roland.  44 1 didn’t  answer 
your  note  in  order  to  be  badgered.  If  you 
have  any  business,  out  with  it!” 

44  If  you’re  not  careful,  I don’t  know  as  I’ll 


tell  you,”  said  Mr.  Holcomb,  with  imperturb- 
able good-humor.  44  Well,  I can  feel  for  you,” 
he  continued,  cheerfully,  44  as  you  shall  see. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  Mrs.  Holcomb — Mrs. 
Holcomb  that  is  to  be,  you  understand — ” 

Roland  would  have  heartily  liked  to  say  a 
naughty  thing  just  then,  but  happening  to 
glance  up  at  his  interlocutor’s  face,  and  seeing 
it  such  a picture  of  pleasure,  he  had  not  the 
conscience  to  let  him  do  it,  even  under  his 
breath,  and  so  subsided  into  quiet  listening. 

44  Has  a brother,”  continued  Mr.  Holcomb, 
obliviously.  “A  splendid  fellow,  who  has 
been  making  a good  thing  in  the  wine-trade 
with  Constantia;  a vineyard  of  the  grape  of 
which  he  owned  near  Cape  Town,  on  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope— and  a delicious  wine  it  is — ” 

“For  Heaven’s  sake!”  cried  Roland,  fairly 
exasperated, 44  what  are  Mrs.  Holcomb’s  broth- 
er’s Constantia  wine  and  vineyards  to  me  ?” 

44  Well,  wait  and  see,”  said  Mr.  Holcomb, 
coolly.  “Maybe  a good  deal.  This  brother, 
hearing  that  his  sister  and  I are  going  to  live 
in  future  under  one  roof— we  kept  it  private, 
indeed,  till  we  should  know  that  he  had  heard, 
and  that's  the  reason  I’ve  not  been  down  at  the 
counting-room  to  tell  you  about  it  before  this, 

Roland  — this  brother  thought  then  that  he 
would  like  to  be  present  at  the  flitting;  and 
accordingly,  as  Cape  Town  climate  has  not 
agreed  with  his  health,  and  he  had  a desire  to 
be  among  his  own  kindred  and  people,  he  has 
sold  his  vineyards,  and  has  arrived  here  in  Amer- 
ica with  a handsome  capital,  which,  however, 
doesn’t  content  him  as  it  is,  so  that  he  intends 
to  turn  it  over  a few  times,  and  is  ready  to  in- 
vest in  any  thorough-going  slow-coach  thing, 
and  19  looking  round  him  for  a partner  that 
knows  the  trick  of  the  gold-sales  in  these  lati- 
tudes, and  how  to  profit  by  them.” 

44  Wants  money  with  his  partner  too  ?”  asked 
Roland,  moodily. 

44  Of  course,  of  course ; to  be  sure  he  does.” 

44  There’s  Burnett,  then,  hunting  for  one — ” 

“Let  Burnett  hunt  and  be — blest  to  him! 

I’m  talking  to  you !” 

44  But  you  said  money  was  needed.” 

44  So  I did.” 

“Then  I declare  I don’t  see — ” 

“Nobody  expects  you  to.  Well,  I said  to 
him,  when  he  came  for  my  advice,  that  of  all 
the  men  I ever  knew,  if  I wanted  a partner  in 
business,  Roland  Waterhouse  was  the  man  I 
would  select — capable,  shrewd,  honest,  gener- 
ous, none  of  your  prigs,  but  a hearty  good-fel- 
low—” 

44  That’s  enough,  though,”  said  Roland. 

“And  the  only  man  that  ever  had  the  wit 
to  overreach  me,  all  in  the  neatest  and  most 
above-board  manner,  and  to  clear  the  nest-egg 
of  a fortune  by  it!” 

“Very  fine  flattering,  Holcomb,”  said  Ro- 
land, sensibly  softening.  “ But  I should  like  to 
see  the  nest-egg.” 

44 1 dare  say  you  would.  But  to  go  on.  Then 
I said,  moreover,  that  it  was  a thousand  pities 
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the  rules  of  the  Insurance  Company  forbade  ns 
to  pay  him  a demand,  until  the  expiration  of 
the  year,  whose  payment  would  place  him  in  a 
condition  to  enter  into  such  a partnership  on 
equal  terms  with  the  money  obtained  from  the 
insurance  on  the  Highflyer” 

“I  am  going  to  give  you  a piece  of  my  mind, 
Holcomb!” 

“ I have  no  doubt  it  would  be  valuable.  But 
I had  rather  you  would  presently  than  now. 
Just  hear  me  out.  When  I said  that  word 
Highflyer , my  brother-in-law — that  is  to  be — 
pricked  up  his  ears,  just  as  you  are  doing  now, 
old  boy,  and  asked  me,  in  a sudden  way,  to 
explain  myself ; which  I lost  no  time  in  doing, 
by  adding  that  you  had  secured  a double  policy 
of  insurance  upon  your  undivided  portion  of  the 
ship  Highflyer , the  ship  being  supposed  at  pres- 
ent, but  not  proved,  to  have  been  lost  in  a cy- 
clone upon  the  Indian  seas.  With  that  my 
worthy  brother-in-law  cried  out  that  if  I found 
the  partner  he’d  find  the  capital,  and  plunged 
out  of  the  room  like  a diver,  and  reappeared 
again  directly  with  a little  panel  of  black  wal- 
nut wood,  considerably  battered  and  splintered 
and  worn.  But  it  was  the  very  panel  that  you 
and  I saw  our  faces  in — a part  of  the  cabin-door 
— on  the  day  the  vessel  sailed.  And  carved  on 
it  in  raised  letters,  running  like  a woody  vine- 
stem — the  very  design  that  we  remarked  upon 
that  same  day,  if  you  recollect — was  the  name 
of  the  ship  Highflyer . The  panel  had  washed 
about  in  those  seas — getting  bruised  and  broken 
and  defaced,  but  still  legible — until  some  pro- 
pitious current  had  drawn  it  in  and  brought  it 
along  that  way,  when  a storm  had  washed  it  upon 
the  beach.  And  there  the  brother-in-law  found 
it — shut  your  mouth,  Roland,  its  staring  wide 
open  at  this  moment — when  he  went  down  to 
see  what  damage  had  been  done  along  the  shore. 
I took  the  panel  before  the  directors  of  our  com- 
pany myself — hush,  now,  not  a word ! — and  told 
them  my  own  opinion,  and  made  my  oath  to  it. 
And  though  it  doesn’t  exactly  follow  from  the 
panel,  yet  I don’t  know  why  the  panels  of  a ship’s 
door  should  be  floating  about  the  ocean  unless  the 
door  has  gone  to  pieces,  nor  why  the  door  should 
have  gone  to  pieces  unless  the  ship  went  first. 
But  the  directors  came,  without  much  -deliber- 
ation, to  a decision,  and  authorized  me  to  do 
exactly  what  I thought  best  in  the  matter.  And 
for  my  part,  I give  her  up— she’s  down  among 
the  dead  men.  So  I have  accordingly  drawn 
my  check — and  there  it  is — for  the  amount  of 
your  policies  of  insurance  upon  the  Highflyer!" 

Roland  had  listened  breathlessly,  without  the 
ability  to  utter  a syllable.  He  grasped  Mr.  Hol- 
comb’s hand,  and  still  did  not  speak  for  a mo- 
ment. I am  ashamed  to  say  that,  if  he  had  un- 
dertaken to  say  a word,  he  would  have  come  to 
grief. 

“I  know  just  how  you  feel,  old  boy!”  said 
the  genial  Holcomb*  who  certainly  never  ought 
to  have  been  president  of  any  sort  of  a com- 
pany but  a Pickwick  Club.  “There’s  nothing 
makes  the  whole  world  akin  so  much  as — as — ” 


“As  a fellow-feeling,”  gurgled  Roland,  fatu- 
itously.  “ I don’t  deserve  it  of  you,  Holcomb ; 
and  that’s  truth ! For  I came  here  holding  you 
responsible  for  all  your  company’s  decisions,  and 
full  of  wishes  and  intentions  as  sour  and  bitter 
as  a green  persimmon.  ” 

“Well,  that’s  a fellow-feeling,  too,”  said  Hol- 
comb. “ I should  have  had  them  just  the  same 
with  the  tables  turned.  However,  business  is 
business,  and  such  things  can’t  be  helped.  Now 
I suppose  you’ll  congratulate  me,”  he  said,  with 
his  resonant  laugh.  “ And  the  next  time  you 
know  of  any  ship  that’s  been  seen  bottom  side 
up  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  or  thereabouts,  just 
come  to  me  for  an  insurance  on  her.  I’m  the 
only  one  in  the  world  that  would  give  it,  you 
may  lay  your  head !” 

Roland  Waterhouse  had  a world  of  intelli- 
gence for  the  ears  of  Mildred  when  he  went 
home  that  night.  Never  had  any  train  trun- 
dled on  in  such  safe  slowness  as  his  did  that 
night ; it  was  like  traveling  in  a wheel-barrow 
— he  would  have  been  willing  to  break  an  arm 
for  thrice  the  speed.  But  all  things  come  to  an 
end,  and  so  did  his  daily  journey  at  last ; and 
when  he  saw  the  smiling  face  whose  owner  came 
down  to  the  garden-gate  to  greet  him,  out  came 
the  whole  budget  at  once.  His  insurance  had 
been  allowed ; his  check  had  been  cashed ; his 
partnership  had  been  arranged;  his  business 
had  been  begun — and  Mr.  Holcomb  was  to  be 
married  that  day  fortnight,  and,  what  was  more 
than  that,  Roland  Waterhouse  was  going  to  be 
married  on  the  same  day  too ! What  did  Mil- 
dred think  of  that  ? 

He  was  going  to  have  somebody  else  for  a 
wife,  then,  he  was  told. 

No,  he  was  not.  That  day  fortnight  there 
would  be  no  Mildred  Sedgefield  in  the  world. 
Did  she  hear  that?  Where  was  Mr.  Sedge- 
field — what  did  he  think  of  it — and  was  she  go- 
iug  to  disregard  her  father’s  wishes,  and  be  an 
undntiful  child  at  this  time  of  life? 

For,  as  for  Mr.  Sedgefield,  he  was  cordially 
of  Roland’s  mind,  urged  haste,  and  daw  himself 
already  superintending  the  marriage  prepara- 
tions, with  one  soft  hand  rubbing  over  the  oth- 
er, enjoying  in  the  moment  all  the  promise  of 
the  future,  and,  having  first  mentioned  the  loss 
of  the  Highflyer  himself,  never  quite  getting  over 
the  idea  that,  to  the  good  offices  of  whomsoever 
All  this  happy  stir  and  bustle  might  be  attribu- 
ted, he  himself,  unassisted  and  alone,  had  done 
the  whole  of  it ! 

But  I am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that,  since 
women  so  seldom  have  their  way,  Mildred  insist- 
ed upon  hers ; and  it  was  only  when  the  skies 
burned  blue  in  the  October  days  above  the  gold- 
en coronals  of  the  elms ; when  the  earth  put  on 
holiday  dress,  and  every  hedge  and  brake  was 
laced  and  interlaced  with  a crimson  intricacy 
of  the  wild  woodbine ; when  all  the  country- 
side smouldered  in  the  oaks,  and  bonfires  of  re- 
joicing fairly  flamed  out  in  the  ripe.splendor  of 
the  flickering  leaves  of  the  maple-trees,  that  the 
wedding  procession  wound  in  and  out  of  the  lit- 
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tie  sea-6ide  church  to  the  ringing  music  of  its 
bell,  that  was  rocking  and  tumbling  head  over 
heels  in  the  belfry,  and  Mildred  and  Roland 
Waterhouse  commenced  life  and  good-fortune 
on  the  Insurance  of  the  Highflyer . 


LIGHT-HOUSES. 

THE  traveler  who  sails  up  that  most  delight- 
ful of  all  streams,  the  Rhine,  sees  on  his 
right  hand,  when  not  far  from  Bingen,  a pretty 
toy  castle,  which  raises  its  perfect  battlements 
high  above  rocks  and  mountains.  On  one  of 
ita  tiny  turrets  floats  the  black-and-white  ban- 
ner with  the  fierce  Prussian  eagle  in  the  cen- 
tre; for  the  seat  and  the  occupation  of  the 
robber-knight  of  old  have  both  been  assumed, 
though  on  a royal  scale,  by  a prince  of  the 
house  of  Hohenzollern.  If  it  is  the  good  for- 
tune of  the  traveler  to  ascend  that  part  of  the 
river  in  the  sweet  twilight  of  an  autumn  even- 
ing, he  will  soon  after  sunset  see  a strange  red- 
dish flame  blaze  up  near  one  of  the  smaller 
towers ; it  hangs  apparently  free  in  the  air,  but 
nearly  over  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  sheds  its 
rnddy  glare  up  and  down  the  dark  waters. 
As  he  turns  round  the  tiny  promontory  which 
serves  as  a gate  to  the  long,  open  stretdi  on 
which  the  fire  shines,  he  discovers  at  last  that 
there  is  a quaint  iron  basket  fastened  by  huge 
iron  rods  to  the  stones  of  the  tower,  and  that 
inside  the  grating  large  logs  are  smouldering 
slowly  in  the  damp  night-air.  As  he  looks 
down  on  the  dark  waters,  with  their  strange 
red  glow  on  every  wave  and  the  wash  on  the 
bank,  he  perceives  hero  and  there  enormous 
blocks  of  stone  nearly  rising  to  the  surface, 
which  threaten  the  little  Bkiffs  with  destruc- 
tion, and  are  formidable  even  to  steamers ; and 
now  he  understands  the  friendly  meaning  of 
the  warning  fire  on  high. 

He  has  seen  here,  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  in 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  pre- 
cise form  and  shape  of  the  most  ancient  light- 
house that  is  known  to  our  annals. 

So,  at  least,  we  judge  from  the  records  left 
ns  in  many  a parchment  and  the  designs  cut 
on  ancient  medals.  For  the  light-houses  of  an- 
tiquity have,  unfortunately,  crumbled  into  dust 
and  debris  with  the  Roman  Empire  itself,  and 
ail  that  we  know  of  them  we  have  gathered 
painfully  from  the  numerous  but  vague  descrip- 
tions of  their  contemporaries.  As  with  many 
other  things,  so  here  also  we  would  willingly 
exchange  the  many  words  for  & few  stones. 
The  science  and  the  ingenuity  of  a Rawlinson 
and  a Layard  would  have  read  more  in  a hand- 
ful of  carved  rocks  that  once  belonged  to  the 
foundation  of  on  ancient  light-house  than  we 
can  learn  from  countless  pages  written  on  the 
subject. 

The  Greeks  attributed  the  first  structures  of 
the  kind,  almost  as  a matter  of  course,  to  their 
favorite  Hercules,  whose  greatest  labor  must 
have  been  to  bear  the  burden  of  all  the  won- 
drous things  be  was  said  to  have  accomplished. 


But  even  he  can  hardly  have  been  thought  the 
builder  of  the  numerous  beautiful  towers  raised 
by  the  Libyans  and  the  Cushites,  who  dwelt  in 
the  provinces  of  Lower  Egypt,  for  the  purpose 
of  bearing  great  fires  on  their  summits.  Guid- 
ing stars  in  the  night,  they  served  in  the  day- 
time as  points  of  observation;  and  many  are 
the  weighty  facts  of  astronomy,  on  which  all 
our  knowledge  of  the  universe  depends,  that 
were  here  first  ascertained  and  recorded  by  the 
sages  of  antiquity.  But  as  knowledge  was  in 
those  days  not  only  power,  as  with  us,  but  wor- 
shiped as  divine,  these  famous  towers  were  tem- 
ples also,  and  bore  each  the  name  of  some  great 
divinity,  while  grateful  sailors,  rescued  from  dan- 
ger and  death,  enriched  them  with  their  votive 
offerings.  Modern  speculation  has  added  still 
another  attraction  to  these  mysterious  buildings 
— it  looks  upon  them  as  depositories  of  all  the 
geographical  knowledge  possessed  by  the  an- 
cients, where  maps  of  the  coast  and  charts  of 
the  navigation  of  the  Nile  were  preserved,  first 
simply  drawn  upon  the  walls  of  the  bnilding, 
and  afterward  transferred  to  papyrus  rolls.  It 
was  thus  that  those  temples  were  transformed 
into  learned  schools,  and  the  priests  changed 
into  teachers,  who  imparted  the  knowledge  of 
hydrography,  and  taught  the  ait  of  sailing  ves- 
sels by  the  guidance  of  the  stars.  These  ven- 
erable towers  were  therefore  light-houses  in 
more  than  one  sense.  Within,  the  bright  light 
of  knowledge  was  diffused  by  zealous  priests 
and  learned  sages  to  go  forth  to  all  the  nations 
that  then  navigated  the  one  great  sea  of  the 
civilized  world,  the  Mediterranean.  Without, 
a machine  of  iron  or  bronze,  consisting  of  three 
or  four  branches  in  the  shape  of  a dolphin  or 
some  other  marine  animal,  and  connected  with 
each  other  by  garlands  of  beautiful  foliage,  con- 
tained large  masses  of  fuel,  which  were  faith- 
fully watched  over  and  renewed  during  the  dark 
nights.  A long  iron  bar  of  great  strength,  mov- 
ing on  a hinge  so  as  to  enable  the  priest  to  draw 
the  colossal  brazier  to  him,  supported  the  bronze 
basket.  The  seas  then  swarmed  with  small  ves- 
sels ; and  as  each  one  of  these  also  bore  its  fiery 
signal  on  the  bow,  to  avoid  disasters  by  night, 
and  to  show  by  its  size  and  its  height  on  the 
vessel  the  rank  of  the  owner,  fire  greeted  fire 
with  delight,  and  the  whole  scene  must  have 
been  one  of  great  beauty  and  interest. 

What  these  early  light-houses  were  called  is 
a matter  of  great  dispute  among  the  savans  of 
our  day,  but  does  not,  after  all,  matter  much 
for  practical  purposes.  Some,  it  is  said,  were 
named  Tor  by  the  Libyans ; others,  which  oc- 
cupied the  highest  eminence  within  the  walls 
of  a city,  bore  the  name  of  Bosrab,  a title  which 
was  afterward  transferred  to  the  citadel  of  Car- 
thage. When  they  were  situated  in  the  open 
country  they  were  generally  built  in  the  form 
of  round  towers,  and  then  known  os  Tith,  and 
the  pretty  legend  was  long  current  that  the 
myth  of  the  Cyclopes,  killed  by  the  shafts  of 
the  sun-god  Apollo,  meant  nothing  more  than 
the  manner  in  which  the  lights  that  bnrned  on 
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the  Cyclopean  towers  along  the  south  coast  of 
Sicily  were  extinguished  by  the  rays  of  the  ris- 
ing sun. 

The  first  regular  light-house,  which  is  even 
honored  with  the  supposition  that  it  had  al- 
ready a revolving  light,  is  one  represented  in 
the  Iliac  Table  and  ascribed  to  the  Ninth 
Olympiad.  Its  fame,  however,  dimmed  by  the 
remoteness  of  its  existence,  was  entirely  eclipsed 
by  a later  one,  which  has  given  its  name  in 
BVench  and  other  languages  to  the  whole  class 
of  similar  buildings,  even  as  Columbus  lost  the 
glory  of  leaving  his  name  to  our  continent. 
This  tower  stood  on  the  island  of  Pharos,  near 
Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  and  became  subsequent- 
ly the  model  after  which  all  other  structures 
of  the  kind  were  built  for  many  centuries. 
Such  was  the  case,  we  know  with  certainty, 
when  poor  old  Claudius  built  the  famous  tow- 
er at  Ostia,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  most 
beautiful  among  the  many  that  lighted  up  the 
coasts  of  Italy.  And  yet  Rome  seems  to  have 
hung  out  her  shining  beacons  with  the  same 
solid  splendor  that  characterized  all  her  noble 
structures  at  home  and  in  the  provinces ; for 
we  read  in  Pliny  of  the  superb  tow-era  at  Pute- 
oli  and  Ravenna,  and  we  know  all  about  the 
great  light-house  at  Messina,  which  gave  its 
name  to  the  straits  between  Italy  and  Sicily*, 
where  the  far-famed  rocks  of  Scylla  and  Chary b- 
dis  were  still  the  terror  of  sea-faring  men.  The 
magnificent  temple,  finally,  which  Tiberius  in 
one  of  his  caprices  built  in  the  very  midst  of 
his  twelve  magnificent  villas  on  Capri  was  one 
of  almost  fairy-like  beauty,  and  with  its  grand 
blazing  fire  lighted  up  the  sea  for  miles  and 
miles,  so  that  the  poor  fishermen  of  the  islands 
began  to  dread  its  weird  splendor,  as  if  it  dared 
to  defy  the  gods  themselves,  and  believed  more 
than  ever  in  its  magic  nature  when  an  earth- 
quake leveled  it  to  the  jground,  a few  days  only 
before  the  death  of  the  terrible  tyrant. 

How  sadly  even  then  already  the  benevolent 
efforts  of  wise  and  sagacious  men  were  defeat- 
ed by  the  wickedness  of  others  we  learn  from 
the  description  of  another  celebrated  light- 
house, which  stood  on  a lofty  promontory 
where  the  river  Chrysorrhoas  threw  itself  into 
the  Thracian  Bosphorus.  “At  the  top  of  the 
hill,”  says  Dionysius  the  Byzantine,  “ around 
the  base  of  which  the  river  flows,  stands  the 
tower  Timaeus,  of  marvelous  height,  from  whence 
one  overlooks  a vast  expanse  of  water,  and 
which  has  been  built  for  the  purpose  of  insur- 
ing the  safety  of  those  who  sail  on  it,  by  kindling 
large  fires  on  the  summit  for  their  guidance. 
This  was  all  the  more  necessary  as  there  were 
no  harbors  on  either  side,  and  anchors  could 
find  no  bottom  on  which  to  fasten  their  flukes. 
But  the  barbarians  along  the  coast  lit  other 
fires  at  the  highest  parts  of  the  shore,  in  order 
to  deceive  the  sailors  and  to  profit  by  their  ship- 
wreck. Now  the  tower  is  in  ruins,  and  no  light 
shines  any  more  from  its  summit.” 

We  know  but  little  of  the  precise  form  of 
these  ancient  light-houses.  Herodian,  it  is 


true,  asserts  that  they  were  built  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  catafalques  of  the  emperors,  but 
the  latter  were  square  constructions,  adorned 
on  the  four  sides  with  paintings  and  sculptures, 
while  the  light-houses  were,  at  least  in  many 
cases,  built  in  the  shape  of  round  towers.  As 
such  they  appear  on  the  only  two  ancient  coins 
or  medals  on  which  a Roman  port  with  a 
Pharos  is  represented.  In  both  instances  the 
latter  consists  of  a round  structure  of  massive 
stone,  rising  in  four  stories,  diminishing  toward 
the  top,  and  crowned  on  the  summit  with  a 
large  blazing  fire. 

More  is  known  of  the  great  Pharos  itself— 
for  so  it  soon  was  called  universally — which 
Ptolemseus  Philadelphus  is  said  to  have  bailt 
on  the  tiny  island  of  that  name  which  lies  in 
the  shallow  waters  near  Alexandria ; for  it  be- 
came so  famous  in  times  of  antiquity  by  its  co- 
lossal size  and  magnificence  of  ornament  that 
it  was  placed  among  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the 
World.  A few  old  writers,  it  is  true,  are  gal- 
lant enough  to  ascribe  the  beautiful  building  to 
the  good  taste  and  wise  foresight  of  the  dusky 
queen,  Cleopatra,  the  Mary  Stuart  of  antiquity ; 
but  modern  authorities  are  little  influenced  by 
deference  to  the  sex,  and  stoutly  deny  her  claims 
to  such  a distinction.  A good  Benedictine 
monk,  Dorn  Bernard  of  Montfaucon,  adds  still 
another  romance  to  the  famous  tower,  and  re- 
counts how  the  ingenious  builder  of  the  tower, 
Sostrates,  succeeded  by  a very  clever  stratagem 
in  handing  down  his  own  name  to  posterity, 
while  that  of  the  great  king,  for  whom  he  acted 
as  architect,  became  dim  and  doubtful  in  suc- 
ceeding ages.  He  cut,  it  is  said,  the  words: 
“Sostrates  of  Cnidus,  son  of  Dexiphanea,  to 
the  gods  who  save  sea-faring  men,11  deep  into 
the  hard  stone  on  the  face  of  the  temple,  and 
then  covered  the  inscription  with  a slight  coat- 
ing of  perishable  material,  on  which  the  name 
of  King  Ptolemseus  was  written  in  gigantic 
characters.  The  coating  and  the  name  fell  off 
in  a short  time  under  the  influence  of  wind  and 
weather,  and  nothing  was  seen  but  the  legend 
that  gave  all  the  glory  to  Sostrates. 

The  story,  if  not  true,  is  well  devised,  as  the 
Italians  say,  and  has  found  ready  believers  in 
all  ages,  few  men  being  willing  to  admit  that 
even  among  sovereigns  such  modesty  could  be 
found  as  would  induce  them  voluntarily  to  re- 
linquish the  gratitude  of  posterity  in  favor  of  a 
mere  servant.  Other  savaus  <)f  our  day,  and 
among  them  men  of  the  highest  authority,  like 
Champollion,  have  tried  to  escape  from  the 
dilemma  by  giving  the  honor  to  another  Ptole- 
my ; but  we  are  disposed  to  agree  with  Edrisi’s 
quaint  hut  solemn  conviction : “ God  alone 
knows  the  truth  of  the  fact.” 

The  tower  itself  stood  upon  a little  island,  the 
site  of  which  is  now  covered  with  the  buildings  of 
the  modern  city  of  Alexandria.  In  those  days, 
bowrever,  the  island  and  the  town  were  nearly 
a-quarter  of  a mile  apart,  a distance  which  Ho- 
mer poetically  enlarges  to  a day's  journey  from 
Egypt.  At  a later  period  the  island  was  con- 
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nected  with  the  main  land  by  a long  causeway 
and  a magnificent  bridge.  According  to  the 
minute  but  very  obscure  descriptions  which  we 
find  here  and  there  scattered  in  the  works  of 
ancient  authors,  the  tower  consisted,  like  Babel 
itself,  of  several  vaulted  stories,  and,  if  we  are 
to  believe  Pliny,  the  cost  of  erecting  it  amounted 
to  the  almost  fabulous  sum  of  eight  hundred  tal- 
ents. 

The  very  feet  of  its  existence,  however,  has 
been  doubted ; how  much  more  uncertain,  then, 
must  be  its  identity  ? It  may  have  continued 
as  late  as  the  twelfth  century,  since  Edrisi,  the 
famous  geographer  of  Nubia,  who  united  in  his 
person  the  rare  lore  of  the  Arabs  with  the  gen- 
tle science  of  the  Sicilian  capital,  has  seen  it. 
“This  Pharos,"  he  says,  “has  not  its  like  in 
the  world,  as  far  as  its  construction  and  its  so- 
lidity are  concerned ; for,  independent^  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  built  of  an  excellent  kind  of  stone, 
the  courses  of  these  blocks  are  joined  to  each 
other  by  means  of  molten  lead,  and  the  joints 
are  so  closely  adherent  to  each  other  that  the 
whole  is  impervious,  nl though  the  waves  of  the 
sea  beat  on  the  northern  side  incessantly  against 
the  building.  The  ascent  to  the  top  is  made  by 
a staircase  built  in  the  interior,  and  as  wide  as 
ordinary  stairs  are  in  other  towers.  But  the 
steps  only  go  half-way  up  the  monument,  and 
there  the  building  becomes,  from  the  four  sides,  i 
narrower  than  below.  In  the  interior,  and  un- 
der the  staircase,  there  are  several  rooms. 
Prom  the  gallery  upward  the  light-house  rises 
straight  to  the  summit,  becoming  smaller  and 
smaller,  until  at  the  top  a man  can  span  it  with 
his  arms.  Prom  this  same  gallery  you  ascend 
by  means  of  a second  staircase,  but  of  much 
smaller  dimensions  than  the  lower  one,  and 
lighted  by  means  of  small  windows  in  the  outer 
wall,  so  as  to  give*  light  to  the  persons  who 
ascend,  and  to  enable  them  to  place  their  feet 
securely  on  the  step.” 

The  fire  was  kept  burning  continually,  ap- 
pearing by  night  like  a brilliant  star,  visible  to 
the  enormous  distance  of  nearly  a hundred 
miles,  and  rising  by  day  in  the  shape  of  a dork 
cloud  to  the  heavens.  This  resemblance  to  a 
star  seems  to  have  been  as  fatal  in  those  days 
as  it  still  is  in  our  time ; for  Edrisi  says  that 
many  sailors  had  mistaken  the  fire  for  a well- 
known  star,  and  directed  their  course  accord- 
ingly, in  consequence  of  which  they  had  wreck- 
ed their  vessels  on  the  sand-spits  near  the  shore. 
To  avoid  similar  errors  in  our  day  many  light- 
houses are  provided  with  two  lights,  one  above 
the  other,  so  that  neither  can  be  mistaken  for  a 
constellation. 

The  credulous  Benedictine,  whom  we  have 
quoted  before,  has  his  goodly  store  of  romances 
in  connection  with  this  great  light-house  also. 
He  had  learned  from  Arabs  and  sailors  of  other 
nations  that,  according  to  popular  tradition, 
Sostrates  built  the  colossal  tower,  for  greater 
safety,  on  four  immense  crabs  of  glass  1 Nor 
is  the  monk  alone  in  his  statement,  for  greater 
authorities  also  repeat  the  same  story  on  the 


faith  of  an  ancient  manuscript,  which  pretends 
to  give  an  authentic  account  of  the  Seven  Won- 
ders, and  was  actually  studied  by  the  learned 
Voss.  Another  marvelous  story  connected  with 
the  building,  and  long  faithfully  believed  in,  is 
the  report  that  Alexander  the  Great  caused  a 
mirror  to  be  placed  on  top  of  the  tower,  which 
was  constructed  with  such  wonderful  art  that  it 
showed  on  its  highly-polished  surface  every  ob- 
ject at  a distance  of  more  than  a hundred  miles, 
and  thus  enabled  him  to  recognize  the  hostile 
fleets  that  came  to  attack  Egypt  days  before 
their  actual  arrival.  The  mirror,  it  was  added, 
was  destroyed  by  a daring  Greek,  who  availed 
himself  for  the  purpose  of  an  opportune  mo- 
ment when  the  whole  garrison  was  asleep.  The 
only  difficulty  in  the  way  is  the  fact  that  the 
great  Pharos  had  not  yet  been  built  in  the  days 
of  Alexander,  and  hence  the  good  Benedictine 
winds  up  his  account  of  this  tale  with  the  words : 
“ It  is  rather  in  the  genius  of  Orientals  to  in- 
vent such  unreasonably  marvelous  things." 

There  is  but  one  other  light-house  mentioned 
in  the  annals  of  antiquity  of  equal  interest  with 
the  Alexandrian  tower.  Boman  writers  of  in- 
disputable authority  tell  us  that  when  the  mad 
Emperor  Caligula  returned  from  his  fantastic 
expedition  into  England,  which  never  went  far- 
ther than  to  the  shores  of  the  Channel,  and  re- 
sulted in  the  picking  up  of  a few  shells,  and  lay- 
ing these  spoils  of  the  ocean  at  their  command- 
er s feet,  he  ordered  a light-house  to  be  erected 
in  honor  of  the  fictitious  victory,  to  guide  ves- 
sels by  night  into  the  harbor  that  had  been  the 
scene  of  the  glorious  exploit.  The  place  be- 
came subsequently  more  and  more  famous,  and 
in  the  days  of  the  great  Napoleon  was  once  more 
the  scene  of  a vast  assemblage  of  troops  ready 
to  invade  England  and  to  conquer  the  kingdom. 

This  famous  tower  of  Boulogne  shed  its  light 
for  centuries  over  the  stormy  waves  of  the  Chan- 
nel. Already  in  191  it  was  revered  for  its  blessed 
influence ; and  Commodus  caused  a medal  to  be 
struck  on  which  the  light-house  and  the  depart- 
ure of  a Boman  fleet  appear,  in  company  with 
his  victorious  title  of  Britannicus.  Its  prestige 
continued  as  long  as  Boulogne  remained  the 
favorite  place  of  embarkation  for  all  the  Ro- 
man troops  that  went  over  from  Gaul  to  Britain. 
It  appears  next  in  the  annals  of  Charlemagne, 
whose  wise  policy  neglected  no  means  of  en- 
lightenment, from  the  material  fire  on  light- 
house and  beacon  to  the  spiritual  light  which 
was  diffused  by  the  countless  schools  he  en- 
dowed in  his  vast  empire.  The  place  grew,  and 
became  in  course  of  time  a fortified  place,  as 
important  by  its  vast  works  of  fortification  as 
by  its  natural  position,  which  commands  the 
Channel  in  front  and  the  two  hanks  of  the  little 
river  Liane,  which  there  falls  into  the  Channel. 
The  good  people  of  the  neighborhood  were  so 
deeply  impressed  with  the  grandeur  of  the  won- 
derful tower,  and  especially  with  its  great  height, 
that  they  stood  in  constant  fear  lest  the  light- 
ning from  heaven  should  destroy  it,  as  it  had 
done  with  the  tower  of  Babel.  But  its  final 
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destruction  came  from  the  carelessness  of  the 
very  men  who  were  proudest  of  its  magnificence. 
Although  the  sea  beat  incessantly  against  the 
foundation,  and  at  the  time  of  high  tides  even 
against  the  sides  of  the  tower,  no  protection  was 
ever  raised  toward  the  Channel ; a number  of 
springs,  besides,  worked  underground,  and  un- 
dermined the  structure  slowly  but  surely;  and, 
ns  if  these  agencies  had  not  been  threatening 
enough,  large  quarries  were  opened  in  the  very 
hill  on  which  the  light-house  rested,  till  at  last 
the  fortress,  the  tower,  and  the  very  cliff  on 
which  the  whole  had  been  erected,  fell  one  fine 
day  and  tumbled  into  the  sea.  The  catastrophe 
was  followed  by  a most  ludicrous  lawsuit  be- 
tween the  lord  of  the  soil  and  the  town  of  Bou- 
logne, which  had  heretofore  paid  him  a certain 
rental.  As  the  soil  had  disappeared,  the  citi- 
zens considered  themselves  relieved  of  all  obli- 
gations toward  the  owner ; but  the  latter  car- 
ried the  suit  up  to  the  Royal  Parliament,  which 
in  1656  condemned  the  city  either  to  pay,  as 
heretofore,  two  thousand  herrings  annually,  or 
to  restore  the  place  to  its  former  condition.  As 
such  a restoration  was  not  exactly  in  their  pow- 
er, it  seems  that  they  paid  the  herrings  down  to 
days  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  tower  has 
in  recent  times  been  replaced  by  an  elegant 
light-house  with  several  lights ; and  though  less 
famous  than  in  days  of  old,  it  still  renders  emi- 
nent service  to  the  numerous  vessels  that  night- 
ly pass  the  populous  town. 

Nearly  opposite  to  the  work  of  Caligula  there 
rose,  near  Dover,  a sister  tower,  built  like  the 
former  by  the  hands  of  Romans,  and  like  it 
destined  to  perish  ingloriously  by  neglect  and 
false  economy.  Its  very  place  is  uncertain, 
as  some  antiquarians  recognize  it  in  the  large, 
heavy  tower  which  rises  almost  from  the  centre 
of  the  grim  castle,  while  others  discover  its  ru- 
ins in  the  great  mass  of  ddbris,  of  mortar  and 
stones,  which  lies  nearer  to  the  town,  and  is 
often  called  the  Devil’s  Drop  by  the  common 
people.  From  both  points  the  light  could,  no 
doubt,  have  been  seen  far  away,  as  the  cliff  is 
high  enough  “to  look  fearfully  in  the  confined 
deep,”  and  even  from  the  lower  terraces  the 
coast  of  France  may  on  a clear  day  be  seen  dis- 
tinctly. 

Not  one  of  the  three  ancient  light -houses 
which  we  have  mentioned  can,  however,  for  a 
moment  be  compared  in  magnitude  and  his- 
toric interest  with  the  famous,  though  more 
than  half  fabulons,  Colossus  of  Rhodes.  Two 
thousand  years  ago  Thucydides  already  com- 
plained that  men  received  what  others  said 
about  past  events,  even  of  their  own  country, 
with  too  great  indifference,  and  in  their  indo- 
lence preferred  to  adopt  what  was  thus  pre- 
sented without  examination  rather  than  to  take 
the  trouble  of  searching  for  truth.  This  ex- 
perience has  been  amply  proved  by  the  long- 
credited  reports  about  the  Colossus. 

Tradition  has  it,  as  is  well  known,  that  at 
the  entrance  to  the  port  of  Rhodes  there  was 
standing  a gigantic  statue  of  Apollo,  with  out- ’ 


! stretched  legs,  one  foot  resting  on  a lower  mole, 
and  the  other  on  a higher ; holding  a bow  in 
one  hand,  and  in  the  other,  raised  high  above 
his  head,  an  immense  basin,  in  which  a large 
fire  was  constantly  maintained.  The  size  of  the 
statue,  report  added,  was  so  colossal  that  the 
largest  vessels  could  easily  pass  between  the  legs. 

The  facts  unfortunately  are,  that  the  Colos- 
sus of  Rhodes  never  served  as  a light-house, 
and  that  vessels  never  passed  beneath  it  into 
the  harbor. 

The  whole  story  rests  upon  the  highly  ro- 
mantic account  found  in  a very  indifferent  com- 
piler of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  for  the 
first  time  mentions  the  Colossus  as  serving  as 
a light-house,  but  carefully  abstains  from  giv- 
ing his  authority  for  the  statement  Another 
writer,  of  even  less  judgment,  a translator  of 
Philostrates,  added  subsequently  the  story  of 
the  vessels  passing  between  the  outstretched 
legs  of  the  statue.  This  author,  also,  is  dis- 
creetly silent  as  to  the  source  from  which  he 
has  derived  his  information. 

What,  then,  is  the  truth  about  the  Colossus  ? 
There  is  no  lack  of  reliable  statements  concern- 
ing the  statue.  • Strabo  quotes  a fragment  of  an 
epigram  in  Iambic  verses  in  which  the  name 
of  the  architect,  Chares,  from  Lindos,  a town 
on  the  island  of  Rhodes,  and  the  dimensions 
of  his  great  work,  seventy  yards  height,  are 
both  mentioned.  He  adds  that  the  Colossus 
was,  in  his  day,  lying  on  the  ground,  having 
been  overthrown  by  a fearful  earthquake,  which 
destroyed  a large  portion  of  the  city.  “The 
Rhodians,”  he  says,  “dared  not  raise  it  again, 
warned  by  an  oracle,”  and  that  is  literally  all 
tho  illustrious  geographer  seems  to  have  learned 
about  the  Colossus.  Pliny,  however,  gives  us  ad- 
ditional and  interesting  details.  44  The  statue,” 
he  says,  44  fell  fifty-six  years  after  its  erection ; 
but  although  thrown  down,  it  is  still  a marvel. 
Few  men  arc  able  with  their  arms  to  span  its 
thumb  ; its  fingers  are  laiger  than  roost  of  our 
statues.  Its  disjointed  limbs  form  vast  caverns, 
and  in  the  inside  are  yet  to  be  seen  enormous 
masses  of  stone,  by  means  of  which  it  had  been 
balanced.  They  say  it  cost  three  hundred  tal- 
ents— a sum  which  the  Rhodians  obtained  from 
the  sale  of  instruments  of  war  left  by  Demetrius 
before  their  city  when  he  abandoned  the  siege 
in  despair.”  A clever  engineer  of  the  third 
century  before  Christ,  Philo  of  Byzantium,  is 
the  third  author  who  gives,  in  his  interesting 
work  on  th,e  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World — if 
it  really  is  his — a still  more  detailed  description 
of  the  statne;  but,  as  has  been  seen,  not  one 
of  these  writers  speaks  either  of  a light-house 
or  of  the  marvelous  fact  that  ships  could  have 
sailed  beneath  the  Colossus. 

For  nine  hundred  years  the  gigantic  limbs 
remained  lying  near  the  entrance  of  the  harbor, 
the  pride  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  wonder  of 
all  travelers.  In  672,  however,  the  Arabs  came, 
in  the  raptnre  of  their  first  successes,  to  Rhodes 
also ; and  their  general,  one  of  Othman’s  lieu- 
tenants, caused  the  pieces  to  be  cut  up,  and  sold 
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the  metal  to  a Jew,  who  is  said  to  have  loaded 
nine  hundred  camels  with  the  precious  burden. 
Thus  every  trace  was  lost  of  the  far-famed  stat- 
ue, and  even  the  name  of  the  artist  was  long 
lost,  although  “ he  had  made  a god  like  unto  a 
god,  and  given  a second  sun  to  the  world.1’ 

Far  different  from  these  works  of  antiquity 
are,  of  course,  the  light-houses  of  our  day,  in 
which  modem  science  has  achieved  some  of  its 
roost  brilliant  triumphs.  England  stands  nat- 
urally foremost  in  the  number  of  such  buildings 
and  their  mechanical  perfection  ; for  they  are 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  her  vast  shipping 
interests,  upon  which  her  great  prosperity  is 
mainly  resting.  It  is  in  England  also  that, 
first  of  all  European  countries,  the  building 
and  manner  of  lighting  these  towers  was  made 
a matter  of  grave  state  interest.  The  care  for 
light -houses  is  there  intrusted  to  a separate 
board  in  each  of  the  three  great  kingdoms, 
among  which,  however,  the  Corporation  of 
Trinity  House,  which  controls  those  on  the 
English  coast,  is  naturally  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant. Unfortunately  little  is  known  as  to 
the  early  history  of  this  remarkable  body,  since 
a disastrous  fire  in  1714  destroyed  the  larger 
part  of  its  archives.  We  only  know  that  it 
owed  its  existence  to  a charter  granted  by 
Henry  VIII.,  in  which  it  is  called  the  Broth- 
erhood of  the  Trinity  House  of  Deptford,  of 
Strand,  and  St.  Clement.  The  document  be- 
gins with  the  quaint  words : “According  to  the 
sincere  and  perfect  love  and  like  devotion  which 
we  bear  the  most  glorious  and  indivisible  Holy 
Trinity,  and  also  Saint  Clement  the  Confessor, 
his  Majesty  grants  and  gives  license  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a corporation  or  perpetual  broth- 
erhood, to  certain  subjects  of  his  and  to  their 
associates,  men  and  women.” 

Originally  the  sole  duty  of  these  members, 
men  and  women,  seems  to  have  been  confined 
to  the  saying  of  prayers  for  the  souls  of  drowned 
seamen  and  for  the  lives  of  those  who  go  down 
the  great  deep.  Soon,  however,  more  practical 
services  were  rendered  by  the  Corporation,  as 
appears  from  numerous  successive  charters 
granted  by  later  sovereigns.  The  members 
were  gradually  intrusted  with  a general  su- 
perintendence over  all  mercantile  vessels,  and, 
to  a certain  extent,  even  over  the  royal  fleet. 

The  people  had,  however,  anticipated  their 
action  in  erecting  light-houses,  and  long  before 
the  Corporation  took  the  matter  in  hand  bea- 
cons had  been  lighted  all  along  the  coast,  and 
were  growing  in  number  as  if  by  magic.  Not 
that  the  English  of  those  days  were  so  won- 
drously  solicitious  for  the  lives  of  their  sea- 
faring brethren,  or  so  peculiarly  zealous  in  the 
love  of  their  neighbors.  The  erection  of  a 
light -house  entitled  them,  by  a provision  of 
ancient  laws,  to  the  right  of  levying  a heavy 
duty  from  all  vessels  who  passed  by  the  danger- 
ous place  and  profited  by  the  light  they  had  pro- 
vided. Fortunately  in  this  case  the  interest  of 
the  few  became  the  advantage  of  the  many,  and 
although  after  James  L the  crown  claimed  the 


exclusive  right  of  erecting  light-houses  and  col- 
lecting taxes  for  their  support,  the  number  has 
never  been  seriously  diminished.  For  the  sov- 
ereigns found  it  as  profitable  as  it  was  wise  to 
grant  or  sell  the  monopoly  to  private  individu- 
als, and  soon  there  was  not  a bare  rock  or  hid- 
den reef  which  was  not  laid  hold  of  by  some 
speculator  in  order  to  build  on  it  a light-house 
and  collect  the  dues*  Thus  Lord  Grenville 
could  find  it  necessary  to  make  this  entry  in 
his  note-book:  “To  watch  the  moment  when 
the  king  is  in  good-humor,  to  ask  him  for  a 
light-house  J” 

Unfortunately  the  system  worked  badly. 
Some  of  the  fires  were  insufficient,  others 
were  neglected  for  weeks  and  months,  and  in 
all  cases  the  duties  levied  on  vessels  were  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  expenses  actually  in- 
curred. This  led  finally,  under  William  IV., 
to  measures  which  resulted  in  a granj  to  Trinity 
House  of  all  the  royal  light-houses,  and  of  the 
right  to  purchase  those  that  belonged  to  private 
individuals.  Fortunately  the  Corporation  was 
rich  and  could  afford  the  heavy  outlay  required, 
especially  as  they  continued  to  raise  heavy  tolls 
from  all  vessels. 

The  Corporation  is  nowadays  divided  into  two 
classes,  of  which  one,  the  Younger  Brethren, 
numbering  360,  are  virtually  excluded  from  all 
practical  participation  in  the  business  of  the  so- 
ciety, while  the  Elder  Brethren,  31  in  number, 
with  the  exception  of  eleven  honorary  members, 
are  the  true  managers  of  the  whole  department. 
These  twenty  working  men  are  chosen  from  the 
great  body  of  the  Younger  Brethren;  they 
must  have  served  at  least  four  years  as  captains 
in  command  of  large  vessels,  and  pay  a small  en- 
trance-fee upon  their  admission.  To  them  is  in- 
trusted the  whole  care  of  keeping  the  coasts  well 
provided  with  light-houses ; besides  which  they 
examine  and  license  pilots,  watch  over  the  nav- 
igation of  the  Thames,  establish  and  maintain 
all  sea-marks,  admit  the  pupils  of  Christ  Hos- 
pital who  enter  the  navy,  collect  the  revenues 
of  the  Corporation,  and  provide  for  the  pension- 
ers in  their  numerous  asylums.  The  corre- 
sponding boards  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  are 
simpler  in  their  nature,  and  more  or  less  under 
the  control  of  Trinity  House.  England  has 
one  light-house  for  every  fourteen  sea  miles, 
Scotland  one  for  every  thirty-nine,  and  Ireland 
one  for  eveiy  thirty-four. 

France,  formerly  far  behind  Great  Britain  in 
the  number  and  the  character  of  her  light- 
houses, has  of  late  made  such  rapid  progress  in 
this  direction  that  she  has  now  one  for  every 
twelve  miles,  and  these  are  nearly  all  of  supe- 
rior construction.  The  number  of  light-houses, 
which  in  1819  amounted  only  to  ten,  has  since 
risen  to  two  hundred  and  twenty-four,  and, 
like  our  own  government,  the  French  govern- 
ment also  makes  no  charge  for  light-houses, 
but  considers  the  duty  of  preventing  misfortunes 
on  the  coast  not  as  a branch  of  public  revenue, 
but  as  a work  of  humanity.  The  whole  depart- 
ment is  under  the  direction  of  the  three  Min- 
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isters  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Public 
Works,  and  represented  by  a board  consisting 
of  navy  officers,  engineers,  members  of  the  In- 
stitute, and  other  persons  renowned  in  the  sci- 
ences which  bear  upon  navigation.  Of  our  own 
Light-house  Board  little  need  be  6aid  here,  as, 
like  the  Coast  Survey,  it  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished branches  of  our  administration,  and 
looked  upon  abroad  as  one  of  the  best  models, 
which  has  been  copied,  as  far  as  the  difference 
in  the  form  of  government  would  admit,  in  sev- 
eral foreign  countries. 

The  light-houses  of  our  day  are  as  varied  in 
their  form  and  nature  as  those  of  antiquity  were 
simple  and  uniform.  Each  one  of  them  has, 
as  it  were,  its  own  language,  in  which  it  ad- 
dresses itself  to  the  anxious  sailor.  One  bids 
him  welcome  to  a safe  harbor;  another  warns 
him  against  a hidden  reef.  This  tall  tower 
sends  its  light  to  a distance  of  twenty-seven 
miles  (GO  to  the  degree) ; that  small  one  can 
only  be  seen  within  a circle  of  five  miles.  One 
has  a fixed  light,  and  shines  forever  like  a beau- 
tiful star;  another,  more  mysterious,  suddenly 
blazes  forth  from  utter  darkness,  casts  its  wel- 
come light  far  into  the  distance,  and  vanishes 
as  unexpectedly,  only,  however,  to  reappear  a 
few  moments  afterward,  brighter  than  ever,  on 
the  horizon.  Nor  have  all  of  them  the  same 
color.  Some  are  red,  others  white,  green,  or 
blue. 

In  spite  of  this  great  variety  among  them  all, 
there  is  nevertheless  a general  principle  which 
governs  their  distribution.  Almost  all  more 
enlightened  governments  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  surround  the  coast  with  a triple  circle 
of  lights.  The  first  of  these  consists  of  light- 
houses of  the  largest  class,  and  simply  serves  to 
define  the  outline  of  the  main  land,  so  that  the 
sailor  arriving  from  the  high  seas  may  at  once 
be  made  awAre  of  the  vicinity  of  land,  and  thus 
be  enabled  to  avoid  the  dangers  which  thicken 
as  he  comes  nearer  in  shore.  Hence  all  the 
great  capes  which  stretch  out  more  or  less  far  J 
into  the  ocean,  the  low  islands,  reefs,  or  sunken 
rocks  w hich  threaten  vessels  with  destruction, 
are  chosen,  and  on  these  promontories  or  rocks 
light-houses  are  erected  at  such  easy  distances 
from  each  other  that  no  vessel  can  well  approach 
the  land,  unless  it  be  in  a thick  fog,  without 
seeing  one  or  the  other.  When  the  first  circle 
is  passed  the  sailor  encounters  a second  and  a 
third  range  of  lights,  of  inferior  size  and  shorter 
range,  which  warn  him  against  smaller  reefs  or 
sand-bars,  or  point  out  to  him  the  often  very  nar- 
row entrance  to  the  harbor  into  which  he  wishes 
to  enter.  Thus  the  Thames  is  literally  brill- 
iantly lighted  up  from  Gravesend  to  the  Lon- 
don docks,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Gironde  pre- 
sents not  less  than  thirteen  light-houses  of  the 
three  classes.  Finally,  when  the  vessel  has 
actually  entered  into  the  narrow  channel,  a 
fourth  class  of  still  smaller  beacon-lights  greets 
it  and  guides  it  safely  to  its  precise  landing- 
place  in  the  “ desired  haven.” 

Difficulties,  however,  seemed  to  multiply  in 


proportion  to  the  increased  number  of  lights, 
for  it  became  more  and  more  troublesome  to 
distinguish  one  from  the  other;  and  yet  a 
slight  mistake  of  this  kind  might  lead,  and 
often  did  lead,  to  total  destruction.  Former- 
ly this  danger  was  guarded  against  by  having 
three  kinds  of  light — fixed  lights  burning  stead- 
ily, and  revolving  lights  with  intervals  of  a min- 
ute or  half  a minute.  But  this  difference  soon 
ceased  to  be  of  practical  value,  partly  because 
the  number  of  light-houses  increased  too  rap- 
idly, and  partly  because  merchantmen  were 
too  careless  in  noticing  the  small  distinction 
in  point  of  time.  It  was  in  this  embarrass- 
ment that  Fresnel  came  to  the  rescue,  and 
made  his  name  famous  by  the  great  improve- 
ments he  introduced.  Now  there  are  seven 
different  kinds  of  light  in  use:  permanent 
lights;  lights  with  a blaze,  which  show  al- 
ternatively five  blazes  and  five  eclipses,  or 
more,  in  a minute ; varied  lights,  which  show 
a fixed  light  succeeded  by  a white  or  red  blaze 
at  intervals  varying  from  one  and  two  to  three 
or  four  minutes;  revolving  lights,  intermit- 
tent, alternating,  and  scintillating  lights.  Re- 
volving lights  increase  gradually  until  they 
show  to  their  full  power,  and  then  diminish 
into  utter  darkness,  after  which  they  grow  once 
more  in  brilliancy,  and  thus  they  continue  at 
regular  intervals.  In  intermittent  lights,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  light  appears  all  of  a sud- 
den out  of  perfect  darkness,  and  disappears  as 
suddenly  again.  The  alternating  light  appears 
first  white  and  then  red,  without  any  pause  be- 
tween the  changes ; while  the  scintillating  light, 
the  most  recent  invention,  and  due  to  French 
engineers,  appears  and  disappears  by  seconds, 
and  thus  produces  upon  the  eye  the  peculiar 
effects  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  small  skill  and  judg- 
ment required  first  to  determine  the  most  im- 
portant, prominent  points  which  have  to  be 
lighted  up  in  order  to  prevent  vessels  from  in- 
curring great  risks ; aud  when  that  is  decided, 
to  vary  their  lights  in  such  a manner  as  to 
avoid  one  being  taken  for  the  other.  The 
number  of  lighthouses  along  a coast  is  nec- 
essarily limited,  not  by  any  regard*  to  expense, 
as  the  saving  of  humau  lives  can  not  be  esti- 
mated in  money,  but  by  the  difficulties  which 
would  arise  if  they  were  so  crowded  as  to  pre- 
sent to  the  eye,  at  a distance,  nothing  but  one 
confused  line  of  beacon-lights.  By  reducing 
the  number  to  the  lowest  possible  demand,  and 
by  skillfully  varying  the  appearance  of  the  light 
in  each,  distinction  is  made  both  easy  and  sure; 
and  in  accomplishing  this  more  ingenuity  and 
labor  is  displayed  than  is  commonly  suspected. 

Thus,  when  the  light-house  has  been  proper- 
ly placed,  the  great  question  arises,  how  it  is  to 
be  lighted.  The  ancients,  we  have  seen,  had 
very  simple  means — a mass  of  burning  wood  on 
top  of  a large  tower.  Their  light-houses  were 
magnificent  structures — beautiful  monuments 
of  their  skill  and  their  energy;  but  they  ac- 
complished little.  The  Middle  Ages  made 
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hardly  any  progress  in  the  whole  question  of 
light,  and  it  was  reserved  to  comparatively  re- 
cent days  to  replace  in  our  houses  sorry  tallow- 
candles  by  bright  and  cheap  gas,  and  the  costly 
masses  of  wood  or  coal  on  the  open  summit  of 
lightrhouses  by  artificial  lights  covered  in  with 
skillfully  constructed  glass  lanterns.  How  im- 
perfect the  methods  even  of  the  last  century 
still  were  may  be  judged  of  by  the  fact  that 
the  light-house  of  Cordouan,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Gironde,  and  the  finest  in  France,  diffused 
with  its  eighty  lamps,  each  burning  before  a 
reflector  of  highly  polished  metal,  so  feeble  a 
light  that  the  mariners  in  1782  unanimously 
petitioned  for  a return  to  the  barbarous  sys- 
tem of  former  centuries.  The  trouble  was, 
that  the  lamps  were  half  the  time  in  the  con- 
dition of  those  of  the  Foolish  Virgins,  and 
even  when  well  provided  with  oil  their  flat 
wicks  gave  but  little  light,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  immense  quantity  of  smoke.  It  was 
then  that  Dr.  Argand,  a distinguished  physi- 
cian, who  had  given  much  time  and  labor  to 
the  question  of  light,  invented  the  burner  still 
known  by  his  name.  A cylindrical  wick,  in- 
closed in  a chimney  of  like  shape,  with  a dou- 
ble current  of  air,  gave  all  of  a sudden  a light 
such  as  had  never  been  seen  before.  The  orig- 
inal system  was  soon  perfected  in  many  details, 
and  Carcel,  especially,  added  the  method  of 
overfeeding  the  lamps  with  oil,  by  which  the 
combustion  was  hastened,  and  the  vitality  of 
the  wick  very  largely  extended.  Next  came 
the  turn  of  the  reflectors,  which  received  not 
only  a better  shape,  but  also  a higher  polish, 
and  increased  their  efficacy  a hundredfold  when 
a method  was  invented  by  which  they  could  be 
kept  constantly  moving  around  the  lamp,  and 
thus  project  the  rays  in  every  direction.  This 
beautiful  invention,  first  employed  in  the  ob- 
scure port  of  Marstrand,  in  Sweden,  was  si- 
multaneously published  in  France  by  Tenlere, 
and  at  once  very  generally  applied  to  all  light- 
houses. The  larger  number  of  European  mar- 
itime powers  adopted  it  eagerly,  and  nntil  with- 
in a few  years  it  was  the  only  one  used  on  the 
coasts  of  Great  Britain.  In  France  this  so- 
called  “ catoptric”  apparatus  is  less  generally 
employed,  and  almost  entirely  confined  to  nar- 
row passes  or  specific  purposes. 

Science,  however,  is  as  apt  and  as  quick  to 
find  out  defects  iti  new  methods  as  she  is  slow 
to  admit  them  at  their  first  appearance.  It 
was  soon  found  that  these  beautiful  mirrors  not 
only  were  easily  and  speedily  tarnished  by  the 
corrosive  influence  of  the  sea  air,  hut  that  they 
also  absorbed  and  thus  exhausted  a large  por- 
tion of  the  light  which  they  ought  to  have  re- 
flected. A Commission  was  appointed  by  the 
French  government  for  the  special  purpose  of 
suggesting  a remedy  for  these  defects,  and  for- 
tunately the  right  man  presented  himself  at 
once,  who  possessed  all  the  requisite  knowl- 
edge and  genius.  This  was  Augustin  Fresnel, 
who  had  distinguished  himself  from  childhood 
up  by  his  successful  studies  of  the  great  ques- 


tion of  light,  and  bad  earned  the  admiration 
of  the  great  Arago,  whom  he  aided  as  his  sec- 
retary. He  discovered  the  lenses  now  employ- 
ed in  the  60-called  dioptric  apparatus,  and 
found  in  an  optician  of  high  merit,  who  bore 
the  significant  name  of  Soleil  (Sun),  an  effi- 
cient assistant  for  all  the  practical  purposes 
of  his  invention.  The  man  of  the  great  mind 
and  the  man  of  the  skillful  hand  put  their 
united  powers  to  the  task,  and  the  result  was 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  contrivances  ever 
achieved.  It  is  true  that  a name  of  great  re- 
nown, that  of  Brew'sterr  is  mentioned  in  seri- 
ous competition  with  that  of  Fresnel,  the  En- 
glish claiming  both  the  priority  of  invention 
and  the  superiority  of  construction  for  their 
own  countryman ; but,  fortunately,  the  merits 
of  both  these  illustrious  men  are  great  enough 
to  be  appreciated  by  all  the  world,  even  inde- 
pendently of  the  question  connected  with  light- 
house lenses.  Moreover,  the  improvements 
patented  by  Thomas  Stevenson,  the  great  en- 
gineer and  builder  of  light-houses,  a few  years 
ago,  and  generally  adopted  by  the  British  au- 
thorities, under  the  name  of  the  holophotal  ap- 
paratus, surpass  all  that  Fresnel  and  Brewster 
have  ever  accomplished,  so  far  as  to  threaten 
their  names  with  comparative  oblivion. 

The  lenses  can,  however,  be  truly  efficient 
only  when  the  light  which  they  reflect  is  strong 
and  steady.  It  has  been  well  said  that  as  the 
light  which  shines  in  front  of  the  building  is  the 
soul  of  the  light-house,  so  the  lamp  is  the  soul 
of  the  apparatus.  Men  like  Arago  and  Fres- 
nel did  not  overlook  its  importance,  and  intro- 
duced here  also  great  improvements.  The  dif- 
ferent light-houses  are,  however,  provided  with 
different  lamps  also.  One  may  have  a Carcel 
lamp,  in  which  the  wick  is  regularly  provided 
with  oil  by  means  of  a clock-work  in  the  lower 
part ; another  one  may  he  content  with  a mod- 
erator lamp,  where  a heavy  weight,  moving  a 
wheel,  produces  the  same  effect ; still  others, 
of  more  moderate  pretensions,  preserve  to  this 
day  the  old  lamp  with  an  oil  vessel  on  the  same 
level  as  the  wick.  The  famous  savant,  Bum- 
ford,  who  has  given  his  name  to  so  many  in- 
ventions, from  a soup  to  a chimney,  first  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  increasing  the  illuminating 
power  of  common  lamps  by  providing  the 
burner  with  several  concentric  wicks;  hut  he 
was  unable  to  carry  out  his  plan.  Arago  and 
Fresnel  fell  heirs  to  his  idea,  and  by  dint  of 
hard  labor  succeeded  at  last  in  carrying  it  out ; 
it  is  to  them  we  owe  the  present  improved 
lamp,  which  gives  out  an  intensely  strong  white 
light,  and  yet  continues  to  work  for  more  than 
twelve  hours  without  requiring  any  attention. 
The  great  advantage  of  this  feature  can  only 
be  fully  appreciated  when  we  hear  in  mind 
that  these  lamps  have  to  remain  burning  dur- 
ing the  whole  time  of  the  longest  winter  nights. 
Since  this  system  was  inaugurated  light-houses 
of  the  third  class  have  lamps  with  two  concen- 
tric w icks ; those  of  the  second  class  have  three, 
and  the  largest  even  four  such  wicks.  It  would 
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he  an  error  to  imagine  that  the  flame  itself  is 
larger  than  ordinarily,  although  the  larger  ap- 
paratus produces  a light  equal  to  that  of  twenty- 
three  Carcel  lamps ; the  flame  is  only  moderate, 
but  of  perfect  whiteness  and  dazzling  intensity. 

The  material  used  for  illuminating  purposes 
is  oil  of  various  kinds  in  England  and  our  own 
country ; in  France  rape-seed  oil  is  almost  ex- 
clusively used,  though  petroleum  is  beginning 
to  supersede  it  in  many  districts.  In  one  in- 
stance only  an  electric  light  has  been  tried  ; it 
is  far  superior  to  all  others  in  brilliancy ; but  the 
expense  is  serious,  and  the  danger  connected 
with  . the  process  of  production  so  great  as  to 
make  it  as  yet  unprofitable  and  inexpedient. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  will  ere  long 
be  made  both  cheaper  and  safer,  as  the  elec- 
tric light  used  on  board  large  vessels,  and  first 
introduced  by  Prince  Napoleon,  has  already 
proved  itself  of  the  very  greatest  usefulness* 

If  the  light  is  the  soul  of  the  light-house,  and 
as  such  all-important,  it  has,  after  all,  to  be 
clothed  in  a body,  and  the  house  requires  for 
its  part  hardly  less  consideration.  It  has  been 
shown  that  in  ancient  times  the  form  was  apt 
to  be  more  or  less  fantastic  ;•  in  our  day  it  mat- 
ters little  whether  the  tower  rises  on  a lofty  prom- 
on  toxy  overlooking  land  and  sea,  or  on  an  iso- 
lated rock  surrounded  by  turbulent  waters ; its 
construction  is  subject  to  certain  laws  and  rules 
which  the  engineer  dare  not  neglect.  He  must 
provide  for  them  a suitable  form,  great  strength 
and  stability,  and  perfection  in  all  details. 

The  height  of  light-houses  varies,  of  course, 
according  to  the  place  which  they  occupy : as  a 
rule  it  has  to  be  very  great  in  order  to  enable 
mariners  to  perceive  the  friendly  light  from 
afar.  Hence  they  are  not  unfrequently  placed 
on  top  of  a mountain  or  the  summit  of  a cliff, 
and  then  the  tower  need  only  be  sufficiently  high 
to  rise  with  its  lantern  above  trees  and  build- 
ings, and  to  be  secure  from  wanton  injury  and 
the  contact  with  small  stones  raised  by  the  tem- 
pest. If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  light -house 
must  necessarily  be  on  the  coast,  or  even  out  in 
the  open  sea  on  rocks  nearly  level  with  the  sur- 
face, then  towers  are  required  of  at  least  120 
feet,  and  there  are  structures  of  this  kind  on 
the  English  and  French  coasts  which  exceed 
even  200  feet. 

The  towers  are  now  almost  always  cylindric- 
al, and  of  small  diameter.  On  land  they  are 
surrounded  by  buildings  intended  for  the  keep- 
er and  his  family,  the  visiting  engineer,  and  at 
times  even  for  farming  purposes.  Those  out  at 
sea  present,  of  course,  a very  different  appear- 
ance. A strange  ladder  affords  the  only  means 
of  access.  It  consists  of  strong  bars  of  copper 
let  into  the  rock  of  which  it  is  built,  and  care- 
fully cemented.  As  we  ascend  we  come  to  fold- 
ing-doors of  bronze,  heavy  enough  to  require 
the  full  strength  of  a man  to  move  them,  and 
hermetically  closed  so  as  to  protect  the  entrance 
against  the  heaviest  swell.  A long  narrow  pas- 
sage, looking  as  if  it  were  cut  in  the  live  rock, 
receives  us  as  we  enter  the  lower  story  of  the 


light-house.  Here  are  large  quantities  of  wood, 
ropes,  and  timber  stored  away.  A story  high- 
er we  see  the  enormous  tanks  of  zinc  in  which 
the  oil  is  kept  which  feeds  the  lamp  above,  and 
the  water  on  which  the  life  of  the  inmates  de- 
pends. In  the  third  story  is  the  kitchen  and  a 
store-room,  on  a level  with  the  first  gallery  which 
runs  around  the  tower.  We  pass  the  doors  of 
three  small  rooms  in  which  the  keepers  live, 
and  continue  to  ascend  till  we  come  to  the  sev- 
enth story,  where  we  are  invited  to  rest  for  a 
moment  in  a snug  little  parlor  of  octagonal 
shape.  This  is  the  room  reserved  for  the  engir 
neer,  who  comes  from  time  to  time  to  inspect 
the  light-house.  It  is  comfortably  furnished, 
and  displays  in  the  arrangement  of  the  furni- 
ture, which  includes  a large  bedstead,  all  the 
ingenuity  familiar  to  men  on  board  large  ves- 
sels. A few  more  steps  on  the  spiral  staircase 
lead  us  to  the  more  important  parts  of  the  tow- 
er. The  eighth  story  contains  vessels  for  oil, 
spare  lenses,  reserve  lamps,  and  a few  delicate 
instruments  for  meteorological  observations. 
Here  the  staircase  ends,  and  wre  see  a low  vault- 
ed coiling  supported  on  a slight  pillar.  A dea- 
der ladder  of  cast  iron  leads  us  into  the  room, 
in  which  every  night  one  of  the  keepers  is  on 
watch.  It  is  strangely  ornamented  with  slabs 
of  marble  of  various  colors  which  cover  the 
ceiling,  the  walls,  and  even  the  floor.  We  are 
told,  in  explanation  of  this  apparent  extravar 
gance,  that  it  is  the  result  of  necessity;  for  the 
illuminating  apparatus  hangs  down  from  above 
into  this  room  through  a circular  opening  in  the 
ceiling,  and  makes  it  necessary  that  the  room 
should  be  kept  in  a state  of  scrupulous  tidiness. 
This,  it  has  been  found,  can  only  be  permanent- 
ly obtained  by  lining  it  throughout  with  highly 
polished  surfaces.  We  ascend  one^more  flight 
of  steps,  the  tenth  and  last,  and  find  ourselves 
in  the  cupola  itself,  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
suspended  one  of  those  marvelous  lamps  which 
make  the  boast  and  the  glory  of  modem  sci- 
ence. The  room  is  inclosed  in  a huge  Lantern 
of  glass,  and  covered  with  a dome  of  copper, 
surmounted  by  a lightning-rod.  The  panes  are 
extremely  thick,  and  yet  they  are  not  unfre- 
quently too  weak  to  resist  the  wings  of  sea-fowl, 
whom  the  brilliancy  of  the  light  attracts.  Even 
land-birds,  traversing  the  sea  by  night,  are  oc- 
casionally overtaken  by  hard  weather  and  dash- 
ed against  the  rigging  of  ships  at  sea  or  the 
sides  of  light-houses,  and  in  the  morning  found 
dead  on  deck  or  among  the  rocks.  It  has  been 
conjectured  that,  disliking  the  uproar  in  which 
they  are  enveloped  by  the  storm,  they  make 
voluntarily  toward  the  strong  beacon-light  in 
search  of  an  asylum  ; but  it  is  quite  as  probable 
that  amidst  the  fury  of  the  winds  they  lose  the 
power  of  directing  their  own  flight,  and  are 
dashed  accidentally  against  the  lofty  tower.  It 
was  by  flocks  of  such  distracted  birds  that  once 
all  the  nine  windows  of  a massive  lantern  were 
broken  in  the  same  night ; and  in  another  in- 
stance a wild-goose,  after  having  broken  a pane, 
flew  in  between  the  costly  mirrors  and  fell  into 
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the  flame  itself,  finding  there  a miserable  death. 
How  numerous  these  strange  visitors  are  may 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that  one  thousand  sea- 
fowl  were  once  taken  in  one  night  by  the  crew 
of  a floating  light-house,  and  converted  by  them 
into  a goodly  number  of  gigantic  pies.  Fortu- 
nately not  all  sea-birds  are  equally  dangerous, 
and  in  one  instance  at  least  they  have  actual- 
ly been  taught  to  render  mankind  an  eminent 
service.  There  is  a superb  light-house  on  the 
South  Stack,  a huge  rock  connected  with  Holy- 
head  by  a suspension  bridge,  and  abounding 
with  sea-fowl,  who  build  their  nests  in  countless 
caves.  These  gulls  settle  in  flocks  on  the  walls 
of  the  light-house,  and  warn  by  their  piercing 
cries  the  mariners  who  might  approach  within 
a dangerous  distance.  Formerly  the  tower  was 
provided  for  this  purpose  with  a gun  and  a 
large  bell,  but  the  natural  guardians  were  found 
to  be  so  much  more  efficient  that  the  cannon 
was  removed  to  some  distance,  in  order  not  to 
disturb  and  frighten  the  birds.  On  the  rock 
itself  the  young  gulls  are  seen  playing  with  the 
white  rabbits,  who  seem  to  look  upon  them  as 
merry  companions,  and  both  are  most  pleasant 
society  for  the  lonely  keepers,  shut  up  as  they 
are  in  their  tower,  against  which  the  winds  and 
the  waves  are  continually  trying  their  strength. 

For  in  speaking  of  the  soul  and  the  body  of 
these  light-houses  we  must  not  forget  the  poor 
fellows  who  are  shut  up  within,  and  who  often 
have  not  only  their  little  joys  and  their  long 
sufferings,  but  even  their  startling  adventures, 
which  have  more  than  once  furnished  the  ma- 
terial for  soul-stirring  recitals. 

It  is  the  custom  of  almost  all  countries  pos- 
sessed of  a navy  and  large  mercantile  fleets  to 
take  the  keepers  from  the  vast  number  of  dis- 
abled seamen.  There  are  generally  three  of 
them  in  larger  light-houses,  and  as  a matter 
of  course  never  less  than  two,  even  in  the  small- 
est. Their  duty  is  simple,  but  exceedingly  rig- 
orous. It  matters  not  whether  their  lonely 
home  rise  from  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  miles 
and  miles  from  every  human  habitation,  or 
whether  it  stand  at  the  entrance  to  a large 
harbor,  crowded  at  all  seasons  with  a host  of 
vessels ; the  waves  may  dash  furiously  against 
the  sides  of  the  tower,  and  try  to  send  their 
spray  into  the  very  lantern  above,  or  they  may 
never  do  more  than  gently  kiss  the  foot  of  the 
building ; the  sea  around  may  be  crowded  with 
ships  of  all  sizes,  from  the  v&6t  ocean  steamer 
to  the  lumbering  sloop,  or  the  eye  of  the  keep- 
er may  be  strained  in  vain  to  perceive  even  the 
low  sail  of  a fishing  smack — as  soon  as  the  sun 
a sets  he  must  light  his  lamp,  and  as  day  breaks 
he  must  put  it  out  again.  During  the  day  his 
time  is  taken  up  in  cleaning  the  apparatus  and 
making  all  ready  for  the  hour  of  darkness.  In 
the  larger  light-houses,  where  the  number  of 
keepers  is  greater,  they  can  enjoy  each  other’s 
company,  have  their  houses  and  little  gardens, 
and  a certain  amount  of  liberty,  and  even  en- 
joyment. In  the  smaller  towers,  on  the  con- 
trary, where  the  position  is  such  as  to  make  the 


erection  of  buildings  impossible,  and  where 
only  two  keepers,  or  even  a single  one  with  his 
family,  are  left  to  their  own  resources,  life  is 
necessarily  sad  and  monotonous,  almost  beyond 
endurance.  In  summer  they  may  amuse  them- 
selves by  fishing ; and  ingenuity  has  taught  them 
a novel  method,  invented  by  some  unlucky  man, 
whose  tower  stood  so  completely  isolated  amidst 
the  waters  that  he  had  not  standing-place  enough 
on  the  rocks  to  cast  a line.  This  led  him  to  fasten 
a line  at  a certain  height,  but  just  below  the 
entrance  door,  around  the  whole  tower,  and  to 
this  line  he  tied  fifty  or  more  smaller  lines  with 
baited  hooks.  When  the  tide  rose  the  fish 
were  seen  swimming  all  around  the  tower,  they 
were  tempted  by  the  bait  and  hooked,  and  when 
the  tide  fell  there  was  seen  hanging  around  the 
light-house  a rich  garland  of  all  kinds  of  fish. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  poor  keepers  have  their 
trials  also.  At  times  the  wind  blows  with  such 
force  that  they  are  hardly  able  to  breathe,  or 
the  weather  is  so  bad  that  they  are  obliged  to 
keep  the  tower  hermetically  shut  for  days  and 
days,  and  see  from  their  darkened  cell  nothing 
but  impenetrable  fog  without,  and  the  foam- 
crested  waves  like  dim  and  dismal  shadows. 
It  is  but  rarely  that  light-houses  become  the 
scenes  of  great  and  startling  events,  as  was  the 
case  in  the  well-known  instance  when  brave 
Grace  Darling  rescued  the  shipwrecked  passen- 
gers of  -the  steamer  Forfarshire , and  made  her 
name  a household  word  with  all  who  admire 
heroic  devotion  and  true  Christian  courage. 

In  spite  of  the  monotony  of  this  life,  it  is  yet 
not  without  its  admirers,  and  Mr.  Smeaton  tells 
ns  of  a shoemaker  who  applied  for  a place  as 
keeper  in  Eddystone  Light-house,  because  he 
was  tired  of  the  loneliness  of  his  shop!  He 
found  that  he  was  less  alone  on  his  rock  than 
he  had  been  in  his  narrow  alley,  and  replied  to 
those  who  expressed  their  astonishment  at  his 
choice : 44  Every  body  has  his  taste,  and  I have 
always  liked  independence  1” 

Another  keeper,  at  the  same  forlorn  place, 
seems  to  have  had  by  nature  a clear  vocation 
for  his  profession;  at  least  he  had  conceived 
such  an  attachment  for  his  strange  home  that 
he  would  never  leave  it,  and  even  refused  the 
short  leave  of  absence  to  which  he  was  entitled 
every  year.  At  last  he  was  prevailed  upon  to 
give  the  outside  world  one  more  trial ; but  he 
had  no  sooner  mingled  with  other  men  than  he 
felt  quite  forlorn ; he  lost  his  self-control,  and 
after  having  been  for  long  years  the  most  regu-. 
lar  and  correct  keeper  of  a light-house,  he  sud- 
denly became  a drunkard,  and  committed  all 
kinds  of  excesses.  He  had  to  be  carried  back 
to  his  tower,  where  he  died  after  a few  days’ 
sickness  and  suffering.  Others,  on  the  con- 
trary, have  been  attacked  with  insanity  from 
constantly  beholding  the  same  scenes  and  re- 
ceiving for  years  the  same  impressions.  At  the 
distance  of  about  a mile  and  a quarter  from 
Land’s  End,  and  on  a group  of  granite  rocks 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  water,  there  rises  an 
old  tower  called  Lon gsh ip’s  Light-house.  It 
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is  built  upon  a rock  of  conic  shape  which  raises 
its  narrow  summit  nearly  45  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  In  the  winter  the  waves  often  rise 
to  such  an  enormous  height  on  this  stormy  coast 
that  they  completely  hide  the  rock  and  the  tower 
for  a few  seconds  behind  an  impenetrable  veil 
of  foam  and  spray,  and  not  unfrequently  great 
injury  is  done  to  the  building.  Thus  the  sea 
once  carried  away  the  top  of  the  lantern  bodily, 
entered  into  the  tower,  extinguished  the  lamps, 
and  could  only  be  mastered  by  great  exertions 
and  remarkable  presence  of  mind.  Another 
circumstance  contributes  not  a little  to  the  hor- 
ror of  the  place.  Under  the  rock  on  which  the 
tower  stands  the  waters  have  washed  out  a deep 
cavern,  which  communicates  by  a narrow  crev- 
ice with  the  open  sea;  when  the  weather  is 
stormy  and  the  waves  are  high  the  compressed 
air  in  the  cavern  produces  such  a fearful  roar- 
ing that  the  men  can  not  sleep,  and  a new- 
comer was  once  so  terribly  frightened  by  the 
unexpected  noise  that  his  hair  turned  gray  in  a 
single  night.  Six  years  ago  the  people  on  shore 
noticed  two  black  flags  fluttering  from  the  flag- 
staff of  the  light-house.  They  surmised  at  once 
that  some  great  calamity  must  have  occurred. 
A boat  tried  to  go  over,  but  the  weather  was  so 
bad  that'the  brave  men  who  ventured  their  lives 
in  order  to  reply  to  the  sad  signal  of  distress 
had  to  wait  for  some  time,  and  then  only  reached 
the  rock  at  imminent  peril.  The  scene  which 
presented  itself  to  their  eyes  was  horrible.  One 
of  the  three  men  who  lived  in  the  light-house 
had,  when  his  turn  came  to  go  on  duty,  in  a 
fit  of  despair  cut  open  his  breast  with  a large 
knife.  His  companions  had  endeavored  to 
stanch  the  blood  by  stuffing  pieces  of  tow  into 
the  wound,  and  three  days  had  passed  without 
their  being  able  to  obtain  assistance.  Even 
now  the  sea  was  60  rough,  and  the  difficulty  of 
getting  into  the  boat  so  great,  that  the  wounded 
man  had  to  be  let  down  in  a rope  chair.  In 
spite  of  every  care  and  attention  the  poor  fel- 
low died  a few  days  afterward,  and  the  jury  ren- 


dered a verdict  ascribing  his  death  to  temporary 
insanity,  caused  by  his  long-continued  isolation 
on  the  rock. 

Nor  is  it  the  least  of  the  evils  connected  with 
light-houses  that  frequently  men  of  most  ancon- 
genial  temper  are  forced  into  unbroken  intimacy 
by  their  common  imprisonment  on  a lonely  rock. 
A curious  traveler  who  visited  the  famous  Ed- 
dy stone  Light-house  once  asked  one  of  the  keep- 
ers if  he  was  not,  after  all,  quite  happy  in  his  tow- 
er ? 44  Oh  yes,”  replied  the  keeper,  44  we  might 
be  very  happy  hero  if  we  could  only  have  a chat 
with  each  other.  But  here  is  my  chum,  he  and 
I have  not  exchanged  a word  with  each  other 
for  a month!” 

Such  are  some  of  the  marvels  connected  with 
light-houses,  and  such  some  of  the  features  of 
their  inner  life.  We  may  hereafter  endeavor 
to  state  what  noble  efforts  have  been  made  in 
our  day  to  improve  these  interesting  structures 
and  to  surround  them  with  varied  auxiliaries. 
For,  to  the  honor  of  our  age  be  it  said,  the  na- 
tions most  interested  in  the  subject,  England, 
France,  and  the  Union,  have  all  well  understood 
the  duty  resting  upon  them  in  this  respect,  and 
given  to  it  all  the  attention  it  deserved. 

For  surely  no  expense  ought  to  be  spared, 
no  amount  of  mental  labor  counted  lost,  which 
may  contribute  to  the  perfection  of  light-houses, 
when  we  remember  that  on  the  coasts  of  Great 
Britain  alone,  in  a single  year,  nearly  one  thou- 
sand vessels  were  wrecked,  of  which  half  were 
totally  lost,  the  rest  stranded  and  seriously 
damaged.  But  the  loss  of  treasure  was  in- 
significant in  comparison  with  the  far  greater 
loss  of  one  thousand  and  five  hundred  lives! 
Surely,  then,  nothing  ought  to  he  omitted  by  a 
great  maritime  people  that  could  reduce  the  an- 
nual loss  of  lives,  and  thus  render  good  service 
to  humanity,  and  leaving  out  of  consideration 
for  the  present  the  admirable  life-boats  of  our 
day,  no  other  means  are  more  efficient  for  this 
noble  purpose  than  the  erection  and  judicious 
management  of  well-appointed  light-houses. 


THE  MORNING  HOUR. 


With  naked  feet 
Set  in  blue  violet  beds 
I wander  on 
Qently  and  dreamily. 

Whene'er  the  lightest  zephyr  treads 
The  fleecy  6now  of  farthest  curling  waves, 

Shaking  his  vaporous  vans  before  the  morn, 

I forward  fleet, 

Upgathering  sweet 

The  rarest  sceuts  of  rose  and  rue 

Among  the  shadows  of  the  yew, 

Since  all  night  long  I slept  beside  the  graves. 

The  satyr  and  the  fann 

Start  at  my  coming,  from  their  wood-land  hollows, 
And  with  large  shaded  eyes  prolong  the  view 
That  round  my  motion  ever  flits  and  follows, 
Dance  the  great  forest  leaves  their  brows  upon, 
And  earliest  sunbeams  and  the  sailing  swallows 
Mock  ’twixt  their  sight  and  me. 

While  ever  airily 

Mantling  in  gleaming  ganzes  of  the  dawn 
My  milky  shoulders  from  the  merry  crew 


I forward  fleet, 

Fasslng  the  ascent  & sad  reflex  meet 
And  glide  down  speedily— 

Lest  bewildered  on  my  way, 

Lost  in  lnstre  and  astray, 

I no  more  these  paths  pursue, 

They  no  more  remember  mel 

But  sweet  the  note  that  pipes  across  the  glen, 

Sweeter  the  warble  answering  it  again, 

TUI  where  I fare 

Alike  the  earth  and  air  # 

Tremble  in  broken  music  every  where ! 

Tet  beautiful  the  mist-bathed  meadows  there, 

Fair  the  first  flower,  and  fair  the  bending  blue, 
Fair  the  light  cloud  uncertain  of  its  hue, 

And  the  young  sunshine  dropping  tenderly 
Its  glory  on  my  hair. 

What  though  the  violets  be  wet 
lu  which  my  naked  feet  I set— 

Each  step  auew 

More  white  and  bright  they  meet  the  light 
Splashed  with  the  broken  globes  of  dew. 
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WHEN  a man  is  at  the  distance  in  history 
of  Daniel  Boone  he  has  a romantic  aspect 
which  to  many  minds  is  irresistible.  The  imag- 
ination fires  with  a vision  of  Arden  and  the 
charm  of  sylvan  life  as  it  exists  in  poetry.  Then, 
singing  the  44  Hunters  of  Kentucky,”  it  follows  the 
bold  pioneer  as  he  leaves  his  family  upon  the  side 
of  the  Yadkin  “ to  wander,”  as  he  said, 4 4 through 
the  wilderness  of  America  in  quest  of  the  coun- 
try of  Kentucky,”  and  accompanies  him  as,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  he  retires  before  the  civili- 
zation which  he  has  heralded,  and  plunges  deep- 
er and  further  into  the  ancient  forests,  chafing  if 
he  hears  of  any  other  neighbor  than  a bear  or  a 
catamount.  The  ever-fresh  fancy  pictures  him 
as  lord  of  his  leafy  realm,  a voluntary  Robinson 
Crusoe  of  the  wilderness,  flying  the  footprint  of 
the  most  amiable  Friday ; a human  Orson,  gen- 
tle and  generous  and  just.  The  feeling  that  thus 
idealizes  Daniel  Boone  is  that  which  created  Nat- 
ty Bumppo.  It  is  the  civilized  theory  of  the  sav- 
age life — the  frontier  as  fancied  in  the  comfort- 
able library. 

The  last  time  that  this  Easy  Chair  saw  that 
noble  and  remarkable  man,  Henry  Thoreau,  he 
came  quietly  into  the  study  of  a famous  scholar 
to  get  a volume  of  Pliny’s  letters.  Expecting  to 
see  no  one,  and  accustomed  to  attend  without  I 
distraction  to  the  business  in  hand,  he  was  as  i 
quietly  going  out,  when  the  host  spoke  to  him, 
and  without  surprise,  and  with  a cool,  erect  court- 
esy, Thoreau  greeted  his  friends.  He  seated 
himself,  maintaining  the  same  habitual  erect  pos- 
ture, which  made  it  seem  impossible  that  he  could 
ever  lounge  or  slouch,  and  which  made  Haw- 
thorne speak  of  him  as  “cast  iron,”  and  imme- 
diately began  to  talk  in  the  strain  so  familiar  to 
his  friends.  It  was  a staccato  style  of  speech, 
every  word  coming  separately  and  distinctly,  as 
if  preserving  the  same  cool  isolation  in  the  sen- 
tence that  the  speaker  did  in  society ; but  the 
words  were  singularly  apt  and  choice,  and  Tho- 
reau  had  always  something  to  say.  His  knowl- 
edge was  original.  He  was  a Fine-ear  and  a 
Sharp-eye  in  the  wood®  and  fields ; and  he  add- 
ed to  his  knowledge  the  wisdom  of  the  most  an- 
cient times  and  of  the  best  literature.  His  man- 
ner and  matter  both  reproved  trifling,  but  in  the 
most  impersonal  manner.  It  was  like  the  re- 
proof of  the  statue  of  a god.  There  seemed  nev- 
er to  be  any  loosening  of  the  intellectual  tension, 
and  a call  from  Thoreau  in  the  highest  sense 
44 meant  business.” 

On  the  morning  of  which  we  are  speaking  the 
talk  fell  upon  the  Indians,  with  whom  he  had  a 
sympathy  which  was  unprecedented,  and  of  whose 
life  and  ways  and  nature  he  apparently  had  an 
instinctive  knowledge.  In  the  slightly  contempt- 
uous inference  against  civilization  which  his  re- 
marks left,  rather  than  in  any  positively  scornful 
tone,  there  was  something  which  rather  humor- 
ously suggested  the  man  who  spoke  lightly  of  the 
equator,  but  with  the  difference  that  there  would 
have  been  if  the  light  speaking  had  left  a horrible 
suspicion  of  that  excellent  circle.  For  Thoreau 
so  ingeniously  traced  our  debts  to  the  aborigines 
that  the  claims  of  civilization  for  what  is  really 
essentia]  palpably  dwindled.  He  dropped  all 


manner  of  curious  and  delightful  information  as 
he  went  on,  and  it  was  sad  to  see  in  the  hollow 
cheek  and  the  large,  unnaturally  lustrous  eye  the 
signs  of  the  disease  that  very  soon  removed  him 
from  among  us.  Those  who  remember  him,  and 
were  familiar  with  this  truly  heroic  and  virtuous 
life,  or  those  who  perceive  in  his  works  that  spirit  of 
sweetness  and  content  which  made  him  at  the  last 
say  that  he  was  as  happy  to  be  sick  as  to  be  well, 
will  apply  to  him  the  words  of  his  poem  in  the 
first  number  of  the  Dial \ twenty-nine  years  ago : 

*'Say  not  that  Caesar  was  victorious, 

With  toil  aud  strife  who  stormed  the  House  of 
Fame; 

In  other  sense  this  yonth  was  glorious. 

Himself  a kingdom  whereso’er  he  came.” 

His  talk  of  the  Indians  gave  an  impression  en- 
tirely unlike  that  of  the  Cooper  novel  and  the  red 
man  of  the  theatre.  It  was  untouched  by  ro- 
mance or  sentimentality.  They  appeared  a grave, 
manly  race,  intimately  familiar  with  nature,  with 
a lofty  scorn  of  feebleness.  The  sylvan  shade 
and  the  leafy  realm  and  Arden  and  pastoral  poet- 
ry were  wholly  wanting  in  the  picture  he  drew, 
quite  as  much  as  the  theory  that  they  are  vermin 
to  be  exterminated  as  fast  as  possible.  He  said 
that  the  pioneers  of  civilization,  as  it  is  called, 
among  them  are  purveyors  of  every  kind  of  mis- 
chief. We  graft  the  sound  native  stock  with  a 
sour  fruit,  then  denounce  it  bitterly  and  cut  it 
down.  What  was  most  admirable  in  Daniel 
Boone  was  his  Indian  nature  and  sympathy; 
and  the  least  admirable  part  was  his  hold,  such 
as  it  was,  upon  civilization.  He  seemed  to  im- 
ply that  if  Boone  could  only  have  succeeded  in 
becoming  an  Indian  altogether,  it  would  have 
been  a truly  memorable  triumph.  Thoreau  ac- 
knowledged that  the  Indian  was  not  only  doomed, 
but,  as  he  gravely  said,  damned,  because  his  en- 
emies were  his  historians;  and  he  could  only 
say,  44  Ah,  if  we  lions  had  painted  the  picture!” 

But  the  romantic,  sylvan  idea  of  Daniel  Boone 
would  probably  have  been  very  rudely  shattered 
could  he  have  been  actually  seen ; and  Thoreau’s 
Indian  was  certainly  not  visible  in  the  stories  of 
other  friends  who  had  passed  weeks  among  the 
Indians  upon  the  plains.  The  pioneers,  like 
’Boone,  are  not  romantic ; their  life  is  a hard  toil 
and  struggle ; they  are  ignorant,  often  rude,  and 
even  repulsive.  But  their  real  work  is  that  of 
the  subsoil  plow  and  the  harrow.  Without  them, 
no  soft  waving  field  of  golden  harvest,  no  velvet 
lawn,  no  Palladian  villa,  no  flower  of  art  and  cul- 
ture— in  a word,  no  progress,  as  we  call  it — how- 
ever the  shade  of  Thoreau  may  implacably  smile. 
So  when  the  Lady  Cavalicre  whispered  from  un- 
der her  beaded  veil,  44  Don’t  speak  of  it,  but  I am 
tired  to  death  of  reformers,”  it  was  only  the  art- 
ist’s impatience  of  the  plowman ; it  was  Rupert 
and  his  men  not  only  sneering  at  Praise  God 
Barebones,  and  singing  their  mock  prayer  in  the 
Lenten  litany, 

'•That  It  may  please  thee  to  suppose 
Our  actions  are  as  good  as  those 
That  gull  the  people  through  the  nose," 

but  heartily  believing  Cromwell  and  his  men  to 
be  canting  hypocrites. 

And  yet  the  Lady  Cavaliere  is  too  well  in- 
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formed  not  to  know  that  it  was  not  the  silken 
chivalry  that  planted  the  king’s  standard  and  de- 
fended it  with  all  heroism,  in  whose  praise  the 
poets  sang,  who  are  still  the  heroes  of  romance, 
and  whose  life  had  the  charm  of  grace  and  ease 
and  accomplishment  and  savoir  faire , that  saved 
England  and  a great  deal  more.  The  lady  has 
sauntered  through  the  palaces  where  the  Vandyck 
portrait  of  the  king  hangs  upon  the  walls,  the 
handsome,  melancholy  Stuart.  She  looked  at  it 
secretly,  perhaps,  with  something  of  the  same 
feeling  that  men  think  of  the  hapless  Mary,  as 
we  call  her.  What  a gentleman ! how  refined ! 
how  sad ! how  agreeable  to  the  fancy ! Yes,  dear 
lady,  and  what  a liar ! wh^t  a false-hearted  man, 
who  would  have  had  his  own  foolish  way  what- 
ever happened  to  other  men ! He  would  have 
gratified  your  taste  to  the  utmost ; you  would 
never  have  said  under  your  breath,  “ How  I hate 
reformers !”  he  would  have  perhaps  carried  your 
imagination  and  taste  against  your  conscience 
and  judgment.  And  it  is  for  that  vety  reason, 
because  taste  and  imagination  are  so  subtly  se- 
ductive, that  it  is  essential  to  challenge  them. 
St.  Anthony  did  not  mind  the  devil  as  a dragon ; 
but  die  devil  as  a siren — ah ! how  hard  St  An- 
thony had  to  pray ! 

Now  all  change  is  apt  to  present  itself  in  its 
unhandsome  aspect  You  would  much  rather 
hear  a lute  in  the  moonlight  upon  the  lawn,  and 
behold ! a coarse  plow  and  a frightful  harrow. 
You  like  the  smooth  music  of  a silken  court,  the 
picturesque  ceremony,  the  poetic  tradition,  the 
perfume,  the  splendor,  and  lo ! a troop  in  jerk- 
in pricking  to  the  fray  in  horrible  earnest,  and 
blood,  and  ghastly  wounds,  and  torture,  and  mer- 
ciful death ! One  of  the  hardest  battles  that  re- 
form has  to  fight  is  this  battle  in  the  air — so  to 
say:  this  contest  with  taste  and  imagination  that 
cling  to  the  royriad-hued  moss  and  the  delicate 
vine  fringe  upon  the  ogre’s  castle,  and  that  find 
the  donjon  so  much  more  picturesque  than  the 
house.  The  cause  is  seen  through  its  pioneers, 
and  taste  and  imagination  are  confused  and  con- 
founded in  the  medium.  A nature  like  Ealk- 
land’s  could  not  see  liberty  clearly  through  John 
Pym — how  much  less  through  nasal  psalm-sing- 
ers building  a scaffold  for  the  king.  So,  in  our 
own  time,  the  great  question  that  so  sorely  rent 
us  wras  seen  by  taste  and  imagination  in  the  form 
of  delicate,  highly-cultured  w omen,  of  a superfi- 
cial tranquil  elegance  of  society,  of  patriarchal 
tradition,  of  easy  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
the  smooth  habit  of  society  upon  the  one  hand ; 
and  upon  the  other,  in  the  form  of  a queer  med- 
ley of  grotesque  people,  each  more  extravagant 
than  the  other,  and  uttering  the  wildest  senti- 
ments in  the  most  absurd  rhetoric.  The  Lady 
Cavaliere  has  not  forgotten  that  the  lost  retreat 
of  the  doomed  system  was  the  salon  and  the 
boudoir,  where  taste  is  law,  and  where  deco- 
rous immorality  is  welcome. 

By-and-by,  wrhen  the  reform  is  established  and 
has  become  traditional,  its  pioneers  become  he- 
roic and  poetic.  The  Norman  robber  is  then 
discovered  to  be  a kind  of  blue-blooded  gentle- 
man, or  at  least  the  sturdy,  aboriginal  father 
of  such.  The  rough  and  half-savage  Boone  is 
the  ideal  frontiersman,  with  a smack  of  Arden 
and  the  sylvan  realm.  And  as  for  the  coarse- 
toothed narrow  — as  my  Lady  Cavaliere  sits 
upon  the  porch  and  sees  the  peacock  unfold- 


ing his  glory  upon  the  soft,  thick  sward,  do  you 
see  that  my  lady  wears  a delicate  trinket  around 
her  swan  neck,  and  lo ! it  is  a harrow  exquisitely 
wrought  in  gold. 

The  feeling  with  which  she  breathed  through 
her  beaded  veil  her  dislike  of  pioneer  reformers 
is  as  old  as  human  nature.  But  it  was  not  the 
sign  of  wisdom,  but  of  weariness,  in  my  lady. 
There  is  a certain  force  in  youth  that  resists  the 
blandishments  of  taste  recoiling  from  the  pioneer, 
and  that  sees  the  soft  sward  springing  under  the 
harrow  as  it  tears  the  heavy  clods.  And  those  in 
whom  youth  abides  never  outgrow  that  precious 
insight  and  foresight.  One  such,  not  less  fair 
than  my  Lady  Cavaliere,  of  the  most  tranquil 
and  undemonstrative  behavior,  has  long  been  to 
how  many  good  causes  one  of  the  most  valuable 
and  efficient  friends.  She  has  not  cared  that 
Daniel  Boone  should  recede  into  poetic  distance 
before  he  seemed  to  her  a hero.  In  his  cabin  as 
he  smoked,  in  the  hard  winter  day  os  he  felled 
the  forest  tree,  in  the  rough,  unhandsome  ex- 
perience of  every  hour,  he  has  been  to  her  the 
forerunner  of  refinement  and  plenty  and  ease. 
If  taste  and  imagination  smiled  or  sneered,  at 
the  squalor  of  the  frontier,  she  remembered  the 
greater  squalor  and  the  darker  tragedy  of  the 
city  slum.  If  the  long-haired,  shambling,  shrill 
fanatic  upon  the  platform  was  a contemptuous 
jest  to  my  Lady  Cavaliere,  this  fairer  lady  re- 
membered John  crying  in  the  wilderness  clad 
in  goat-skins.  I wish,  she  says,  that  mankind 
might  sit  at  a sumptuous  table,  but  I shall  not 
scoff  at  the  wooden  spoon  that  feeds  its  hunger. 
She  hangs  one  picture  upon  her  w all : it  is  Christ 
sitting  at  meat  with  publicans  and  sinners.  And 
so  season  after  season,  year  after  year,  she  car- 
ries her  sympathy,  her  hope,  her  steady  faith  to 
all  the  pioneers.  She  is  not  a poet,  but  the  world 
is  to  her  enchanted.  Under  the  sharp  voice  of 
the  reformer  she  hears  the  music  of  the  harmony 
which  he  discordantly  foretells.  With  the  dis- 
torted eyes  of  the  ill-disciplined,  ignorant  enthu- 
siast she  beholds  the  symmetry  of  the  future  to- 
ward which  he  looks.  In  turn,  the  reformer  and 
the  enthusiast  behold  in  her  and  vaguely  com- 
prehend the  outward  charm  of  beauty  and  grace 
and  high  condition  which  they  blindly  anuounce. 
It  is  as  if  Daniel  Boone^haggy  and  savage,  sud- 
denly saw  his  cabin  ancRiis  rude  clearing  glori- 
fied: a stately,  hospitable  mansion,  overlooking 
a placid  landscape  of  rounded  groves  and  bloom- 
ing gardens  and  distant  parks,  murmuring  with 
the  song  of  birds  and  all  domestic  sounds.  Her 
service  to  a good  cause  is  more  than  eloquence, 
more  than  devotion — it  is  the  perpetual  presence 
of  its  ideal.  There  were  plenty  of  Lords  and 
Ladies  Cavaliere  who  were  tired  to  death  of  that 
solemn  enthusiast  and  bore,  Columbus.  But 
when  he  saw  the  shore  of  San  Salvador  ho  must 
have  recalled  that  he  had  long  ago  seen  it  in  the 
patient  faith  of  any  unknown  friend  who  had  al- 
ways hoped  for  him  and  believed  w'ith  him.  The 
Lady  Cavaliere  who  finds  Daniel  Boone  in  early 
Kentucky,  or  Christopher  Columbus  pacing  the 
shore  and  ceaselessly  looking  westward,  figures 
so  romantic,  does  not  know  tliat  she  sneered  At 
both  when  she  whispered,  “I  am  tired  to  death 
of  reformers.” 

Ix  would  have  been  a pity  if  the  old  monks,  in 
the  sunny  seclusion  of  their  cloisters,  painfully 
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transcribing  choice  old  manuscripts,  and  so  pre- 
serving inestimable  works,  had  decided  that  orig- 
inal composition  was  a much  higher  employment, 
and  had  left  the  good  works  to  moulder  while 
they  painfully  achieved  bad  ones. 

44  Certainly,  certainly,”  said  young  Gunnybags 
— who  but  he  ? — to  whom  the  Easy  Chair  made 
the  remark  as  they  walked  through  the  collection 
of  pictures  which  young  Mr.  Gunnybags  had  re- 
cently brought  from  Europe.  “Certainly,  cer- 
tainly ; and  do  look  at  this  beautiful  piece  by 
Tintorettini.  Isn’t  that  marvelous  color  ?” 

It  was  marvelous  color.  The  color  was  as  re- 
markable as  the  total  want  of  interest  or  beauty 
in  the  work  itself.  It  was  a delicious  voice  war- 
bling the  most  stupid  of  commonplace  ditties. 
44  Dear,  dear !”  exclaimed  the  Easy  Chair,  44  how 
splendid  a copy  of  Giorgione’s  Fisherman  of  St. 
Marc  Tintorettini  would  make!” 

44  Oh,  I assure  you,”  rejoined  young  Mr.  Gun- 
nybags,  as  he  raised  the  shade  to  throw  a brighter 
light  upon  some  “gem,”  44  Signor  Tintorettini  is 
long  beyond  that.  He  paints  nothing  but  orig- 
inals. ” 

The  more  fool  he,  was  the  involuntary  reply ; 
but  it  remained  unspoken,  and  the  review  of  mis- 
applied talent  continued. 

44  Did  you  ever  hear  Alboni  ?”  asked  the  Easy 
Chair,  as  the  promenade  brought  them  in  front  of 
a really  admirably  executed  portrait  of  a horribly 
uninteresting  model  who  posed  for  a cardinal. 

44 Yes,  indeed!  beautiful  singer,  wonderful 
How  she  did  sing  il  Segreto  /” 

44  Did  you  ever  hear  her  sing  any  of  her  own 
songs?” 

“Her  own  songs — good  Heavens!  no;  and 
shouldn’t  wish  to.  No,  no ; she  could  sing  mag- 
nificently ; but  composition  is  quite  another  thing. 
You  know  the  talents  very  seldom  go  together — ” 

4 4 Very  seldom  indeed,”  rejoined  the  Easy 
Chair ; 44  and  what  a pity  that  this  clever  paint- 
er had  not  sung  Raphael’s  Leo  Tenth  or  Julius, 
instead  of  this  absurd  old  model !” 

Mr.  Gunnybags  junior  turned  politely,  but 
still  did  not  seem  to  comprehend,  and  merely 
saying,  44  Yes,  oh  yes!  certainly,”  he  called  at- 
tention to  another  choice  bit  of  skillful  execu- 
tion. There  was  plenty  of  skill,  but  scarcely  a 
picture  in  the  collection.  But  if  all  these  monks 
had  but  devoted  their  diligence  to  reproducing  a 
canto  of  some  lost  Iliad ! 

A very  few  years  since,  when  enormous  sums 
of  money  were  paid  by  intelligent  connoisseurs 
for  original  pictures  by  some  man  of  the  moment, 
whose  works  were  almost  as  much  a mere  fash- 
ion as  the  Grecian  bend,  there  was  an  exquisite 
copy  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  Turner’s  great 
works,  the  old  Temeraire , hanging  upon  the  walls 
of  a painter’s  studio,  and  to  be  bought  at  a most 
moderate  price.  Intrinsically,  in  the  j udgmen t of 
those  whose  decision  would  rule  in  such  matters, 
die  copy  was  worth  very  much  more  than  multi- 
tudes of  the  originals  that  were  sold  at  twenty  times 
the  sum  asked.  But  who  wants  to  buy  a copy  ? 

Why  not  buy  a copy?  Most  of  the  clever 
painters,  whose  works  we  see  in  the  collections — 
omitting  those  who  are  not  clever — are  like  men 
who  write  an  excellent,  legible  hand.  Now  you 
may  employ  them  to  devote  that  legible  hand  to 
an  original  essay  of  theirs  upon  Contentment  a 
Blessing ; but  why  be  surprised  that  your  neigh- 
bor prefers  to  have  them  copy  in  that  excellent 
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hand  Milton’s  L' Allegro?  Make  the  case  stron- 
ger. Suppose  that  V A llegro  could  be  multiplied 
only  by  transcribing,  that  it  was  lodged  in  a libra- 
ry alcove  far  away  over  the  sea,  and  then  which 
would  you  prefer,  the  essay  on  Contentment  a 
Blessing,  by  Bristow  Downstroke,  M.  N.  I.  (Mem- 
ber National  Institute),  or  the  poem  copied  by 
the  same  skillful  hand?  Or,  Bince  you  are  in 
the  mood  of  sneering  at  copies,  would  you  please 
to  prefer  one  of  the  original  Parian  figures  of 
women  more  or  less  nude,  that  are  made  so  pret- 
tily in  Paris  and  Loudon,  to  a plaster  cast  of  the 
Venus  di  Milo? 

It  is  at  this  point  that  Mr.  Gunnybags  junior 
may  be  supposed  to  remark,  caustically,  that 
there  is  a large  number  of  worthy  people  who  are 
copyists  in  all  the  great  galleries  in  Europe,  and 
if  any  body  wishes  to  buy  a copy,  he  can  be  ac- 
commodated upon  the  most  reasonable  terms. 

A copy — yes : a chromo-lithograph.  But  a copy 
of  the  Madonna  di  Sisto,  of  the  Foligno,  of  the 
Seggiola,  which  shall  really  reproduce  those  pic- 
tures, not  merely  imitate  them,  that  is  a work 
well  worth  doing,  and  not  difficult  to  many  a 
thoughtful  and  skillful  painter,  who  can  as  truly 
reproduce  Raphael  as  Alida  Topp  can  play  Cho- 
pin, yet  who  can  not  himself  compose.  So  it  is, 
after  all,  the  painters  who  are  mainly  concerned. 

When  T.  T.  and  the  Easy  Chair  walk  together 
through  the  Academy  Exhibition — and  if  there 
be  a better  companion  for  a picture-gallery,  in 
the  stinging  liveliness  of  his  comments,  the  Easy 
Chair  has  not  encountered  him — they — well,  at 
least  one  of  them  sees  often  and  often  a charming 
touch,  a delicate  skill,  and  feels  how  admirable 
a copy  of  a Wouvermann,  of  an  Arcadia  of 
Claude’s,  of  a landscape  of  Salvator,  would  be  by 
the  same  hand.  The  careful  study  that  makes 
the  painter  capable  of  doing  this,  in  which  not 
the  thing  itself,  but  the  way  of  doing  it,  is  so  ad- 
mirable, would  in  that  case  do  also  an  admirable 
thing.  It  would  make  us  all  familiar  with  the 
famous  works  and  the  famous  masters.  We 
could  study  their  treatment,  their  composition. 

If  the  copy  of  the  Temeraire , of  which  we  spoke 
just  now,  had  been  hung  upon  the  Academy 
walls,  a great  many  people  who  are  accustomed 
to  think  lightly  of  the  painter,  T.  C.  Farrer, 
would  have  been  compelled  to  recognize  a very 
striking  talent,  and  the  picture  would  iave  been 
as  remarkable  as  any  in  the  rooms. 

44  And  so  you  would  have  us  nil  take  to  copy- 
ing, you  would  have  nothing  in  our  National 
Academy  exhibition  but  a second-hand  museum, 
and  you  would  smother  American  art  in  this  base 
subservience  to  an  effete  European  precedent! 

Never,  Sir,  never.  You  gentlemen  who  scribble 
— I mean  write — in  newspapers  and  magazines, 
have  done  your  best  to  destroy  the  germs  of  our 
national  greatness  in  this  direction,  but  the  im- 
mortal and  irrepressible  genius  of  our  country, 

Sir,  is  a Hercules  even  in  his  cradle,  as  the  ser- 
pents, Sir,  the  serpents , will  find  to  their  cost  I” 

What  an  extraordinary  shock  it  must  be  to  any 
man  who,  playing  with  an  innocent  string,  palls 
over  a shower-bath  upon  his  innocent  head ! He 
strangles  and  spatters.  He  is  clearly  at  a dis- 
advantage. He  is  probably  wrong.  He  is  evi- 
dently wholly  wrong.  Now  if  the  impetuous  art- 
ist who  flies  at  the  head  of  the  Easy  Chair  like  a 
thousand  of— drops  in  a shower-bath  will  but  re- 
flect, he  will  see  his  own  injustice.  It  is  not  you, 
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dear  artist,  who  should  copy.  If  you  had  closely  | 
followed  you  would  have  seen  that  the  Easy 
Chair  spoke  only  of  those  who  had  not  a talent 
for  original  composition,  of  such  fellows  as — you 
know  who,  of  whose  latest  performances  you 
have  expressed  your  opinion  in  the  most  decided 
terms.  Those  are  the  men — why  should  they  con- 
tinue to  do  what  you  so  very  justly  describe  ? 
You  agree  that  their  color  is  excellent,  their 
drawing  good,  but  you  beg  to  be  excused  from 
their  com-po-sition.  Certainly,  let  us  all  be  ex- 
cused from  it  Let  those  fellows,  instead  of  giv- 
ing us  original  pictures  of  King  Arthur  riding  to 
the  Abbey  where  Queen  Guinevere  is  secluded, 
give  as  a good  Teniers,  not  the  butcher-shops 
and  the  slaughter-houses,  but  the  jolly  interiors 
that  Bums  would  have  loved  to  see,  and  indeed 
did  see  as  much  as  possible.  If  all  of  them  will 
not  be  persuaded,  let  us  hope  that  some  will  be. 
Do  you  say  that  it  is  of  no  use,  that  the  Academy 
will  not  admit  copies,  but  only  original  pictures  ? 
That  is  a difficulty  indeed ; that  is  protection 
with  a vengeance.  But  will  not  the  Academy 
admit  reason  as  well  as  original  pictures  ? Are 
the  Aesthetic  bishops  and  archbishops  and  cardi- 
nals who  sit  in  the  council  as  rooted  in  their 
traditions  as  the  Hierarchy  ? Let  them  show  in 
what  way  the  cause  of  national  art,  which  is 
merely  that  of  the  national  cultivation  in  the 
sentiment  of  beauty,  is  better  served  by  that  pic- 
ture of  the  worthy  man  who  shall  be  nameless, 
but  whom  you  know  perfectly  well,  and  whom 
you  never  name  but  to  laugh  at,  than  by  that 
copy  of  the  Temeraire.  With  the  exception  of 
your  own  pictures,  and  those  by  the  particular 
friends  of  the  Easy  Chair  (see  T.  T.  passim), 
what  more  interesting  and  excellent  work  was 
there  than  the  copy  of  the  beautiful  Turner? 
And  what  do  you  think,  what  does  the  never-to- 
be-enough-respected  Council  think  of  a regulation 
which  admits  any  body’s  original  rubbish  and 
excludes  a splendid  copy  of  a great  picture  ? 

If— and  now  we  enter  upon  a sphere  of  wild 
imagination — if  the  Easy  Chair  were  an  artist, 
and  had  been  olected  a member  of  the  Academy, 
and  had  slowly  and  steadily  risen  from  the  Alpha 
of  the  first  grade  to  the  N.  A.,  and  so,  stepping 
on  from  glory  to  glory,  despite  all  the  gnashing 
of  T.  T.’s  teeth,  had  finally  advanced  into  the 
very  Council,  and  if  the  condition  of  the  Acad- 
emy question  had  been  presented  for  discussion, 
it  would  perhaps  offer  a suggestion  in  terms  such 
as  these: 

4 4 Brethren,  at  oar  next  exhibition  let  us  not 
admit  a single  original  picture,  but  let  us  have 
an  exhibition  of  copies.  All  of  us  who  have 
been  in  Europe  have  made  most  careful  copies 
of  really  great  and  renowned  works.  We  know 
where  they  are,  and  we  have  found  by  experience 
that  our  friends  are  never  slow  to  permit  their 
pictures  to  be  exhibited  at  oar  reqaest.  Such  an 
exhibition  will  enable  many  who  have  never  seen 
and  never  will  see  some  of  the  greatest  pictures 
in  the  world  to  study  them  in  excellent  copies ; 
and  if  it  should  seem  ungenerous  to  exclude 
from  the  exhibition  our  brethren  who  have  had 
no  opportunity  of  making  copies,  let  us  give 
them  a room,  and  the  public  can  then  decide 
which  it  likes  best.” 

How  do  you  think  such  a speech  would  be  re- 
ceived ; and  would  such  a proposition  he  accept- 
ed ? If  the  Council,  with  its  accustomed  wisdom. 


should  decide  to  follow  the  advice  of  ite  new 
member,  there  are  certain  copies  beside  the 
beautiful  Temeraire  which  would  instantly  de- 
mand entrance  to  the  exhibition  by  their  re- 
markable excellence.  Upon  the  very  walls  where 
the  Temeraire  now  hangs  there  is  a copy  of  Titian 
— a Sl  Michael  victorious,  is  it  not  ? — and  all  the 
purity  and  lumioousness  and  depth  and  mellow 
splendor  of  Titian  are  there.  Then  there  is  his 
Madonna  of  the  Rabbit,  a little  grotesque,  but 
full  of  the  same  charm.  And  not  far  away  die 
Seggiola,  perhaps  the  finest  of  all  copies  in  the 
countiy,  possibly  the  finest  ever  made  of  that 
most  copied  picture.  If  the  daring  of  the  artist's 
skill  who  copied  it  has  ventured  to  change  the 
color  in  some  details,  the  masterly  reproduction 
of  the  work  is  not  disturbed;  and  hung  in  a 
frame  the  fac-simile  of  that  which  holds  the 
original  in  the  Pitti,  the  shrewdest  artist’s  eye 
would  linger  upon  it  with  astonishment  and  de- 
light Did  the  genius  that  made  that  copy  work 
less  worthily  in  making  it  than  when  it  painted 
the  portrait  of  Solomon  Gunnybags  ? That  is  a 
prodigious  portrait ; but  would  you  exchange  for 
it  a Vandyck,  a Velasquez,  or  that  Raphael's 
Leo  copied  by  the  same  hand  ? 

Good  copies,  and  not  poor,  are  what  we  are  to 
hear  in  mind.  And  when  the  Easy  Chair  is  a 
member  of  that  august  Council,  and  this  exhibi- 
tion has  been  decreed,  it  will  further  suggest  that 
only  good  copies  shall  he  received.  A copy  may 
he  as  poor  as  an  original ; and  if  the  Committee 
are  not  yet  brave  enough  to  keep  out  the  poor 
originals,  let  us  summon  courage  against  the  bad 
copies.  But  a good  copy  of  a good  picture  is  as 
welcome  as  Nilsson  singing  a song  as  Jenny 
Lind  sang  it. 


Christmas  is  in  the  air,  in  the  mind,  in  the 
heart.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  we  are 
ten  or  fifty,  whether  we  hang  up  our  stockings 
or  are  ourselves  Santa  Claus,  the  holiday  feeling 
descends  upon  us  all,  and  a sense  of  feast  and 
festival  goes  with  us  as  we  go,  and  assures  us  that 
the  chimes  duly  ring,  although  we  may  be  a little 
too  far  away — who  said  deaf? — to  hear.  This 
last  time  the  week  began  in  the  softest  way; 
there  was  as  bright  and  delicate  a morning  as  in 
those  April  days  which  are  doomed  to  early  cloud- 
ing, because  the  weather  is  not  yet  equal  to  a 
whole  days  round  of  hours  of  sunshine  so  per- 
fect. It  is  in  June  that  the  year  comes  to  flower 
in  the  heaven  as  well  as  upon  the  earth,  in  the 
weather  as  well  as  npon  the  rose-tree.  So  when 
the  December  morning  began  so  like  an  April 
estray,  the  clouds  were  in  the  mind  before  they 
darkened  the  sky.  It  was  not  morbid  apprehen- 
sion— oh  no ! it  was  merely  not  confounding  an 
honest  and  lovely  maiden  with  an  angeL  And 
do  you  think  the  morning  was  less  fair  because 
of  those  expected  shadows  ? No  more  than  the 
being  not  too  bright  and  good  for  human  nature's 
daily  food  is  less  lovely  because  we  know  she  has 
no  wings. 

Indeed,  those  of  us  who  hailed  the  April  that 
winter  day,  and  did  not  expect  the  weather  would 
move  straight  on  and  tempt  violets  and  anemo- 
nes, but  knew  that  it  was  no  Lothario,  were  saints 
compared  with  the  cynics  who  said,  dismally,  as 
the  vessels  drifted  by  upon  the  river  in  the  deli- 
cate haze  and  a vision  of  May  glimmered  over 
the  town — “ Dear  me  1 dear  me!  a green  Yule 
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makes  a fat  church-yard.”  There  was  a jolly 
Christmas  greeting  for  you ! There  was  a fellow 
likely  to  exhort  his  chickens  to  hang  up  their 
stockings  by  the  largest  chimney ! There  was  a 
boon-companion  for  Santa  Claus  when  he  came 
shambling  and  slipping  through  the  soot,  without 
jarring  a single  plume  of  the  glass  peacock,  or 
taking  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth!  “A  green 
Yule  makes  a fat  church-yard.”  Well,  are  you 
ready  ? The  question  is  none  too  sharp  for  a fel- 
low who  would  so  deliberately  insult  that  celestial 
morn. 

And  how  cheerful  the  city  was!  How  glad 
every  body  was  to  go  Christmasing  in  weather 
that  did  not  nip  and  tingle ! And  how  delight- 
fully conscious  we  all  were  that  for  all  the  sweet 
smiling  of  the  opening  week  Christmas  morning 
might  land  us  in  a snow-drift!  And  the  phi- 
losopher, whose  business  is  not  to  buy  but  to  see 
others  buy,  what  a soft  day  for  him ! Certainly 
die  spirit  of  the  season  is  infectious.  The  statis- 
tics would  show  how  much  more  alms-giving 
and  practical  charity  there  are!  Giving  be- 
comes almost  a habit  in  that  happy  week,  and 
what  poignant  suffering  to  discover  that  the  store 
of  bright  pennies  for  the  little  beggar-boys  who 
exasperate  the  waiter  who  attends  the  bell  is  ex- 
hausted! 

The  philosopher  who  strolls  about  the  streets 
and  loiters  into  the  shops  and  surveys  the  blithe 
business  of  the  holidays  is,  in  one  sense,  an  un- 
fortunate fellow.  If  you  think  of  him  as  the 
poor  waif  who  has  “ no  wife  nor  children,  good 
or  bad,  to  provide  for,”  he  may  seem  forlorn 
enough  under  the  mistletoe  which  theoretically 
overhangs  the  earth.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  one  of  the  Christmas  pictures  of  Kenny 
Meadows  which  represents  a benighted  London- 
er, a veiy  Micawber,  who,  if  he  has  no  warm 
hearth  awaiting  him,  has  yet  a light  in  his  pipe, 
and  with  his  rusty  coat — it  is  no  comfortable 
great-coat — buttoned  tightly  around  him,  and 
insufficient  trowsers,  and  a crushed  hat,  stands 
leaning  against  the  lantern  while  the  shivering 
waits  sing  and  play. a It  is  a very  extreme  il- 
lustration of  the  street  philosopher ; but  you  see 
that  he  is  getting  a share  of  Christmas,  and,  al- 
though utterly  friendless,  can  not  be  wholly  ex- 
cluded from  the  holiday  feast. 

But  our  other  philosopher,  not  so  very  forlorn, 
and  in  a comfortable  coat,  and  by  daylight,  ob- 
serves the  gayety  of  the  season  as  the  midnight 
smoker  regards  the  waits.  He  hangs  about  the 
toy-shops  and  the  confectioners1,  and  all  the  spe- 
cial, improvised  bazars.  He  sees  the  ermined 
mamma  buying  the  stalled  ox,  and  the  quiet 
matron  the  bunch  of  herbs.  If  his  fancy  be 
nimble  enough  it  slides  up  and  down  a thousand 
chimneys,  and  beams  upon  a thousand  nurseries 
to  which  the  ox  and  the  herbs  are  being  carried. 
And,  upon  the  whole,  this  moralist  of  the  streets 
and  the  busy  shops  is  of  opinion  that  in  the  an- 
cient days,  when  he  hung  a stocking,  in  the  chim- 
ney and  groped  in  the  dim  dawn  to  seize  it  and 
feel  it  and  wonder,  delighted,  at  its  mysterious 
bolge,  he  did  not  more  heartily  and  happily  en- 
joy his  Christmas  than  now,  when  he  is  somehow 
aware  of  a myriad  stockings,  and  in  imagination 
is  Briareus-handed  in  the  Christmas  dawn. 

But  the  man  who  has  no  Christmas  in  his 
soul — it  is  worse  than  wanting  music  I There 
are  such — even  in  Christendom  they  may  be 


found.  Shall  an  Easy  Chair,  however  decrepit, 
forget  that  feast  of  Santa  Claus — how  many  hun- 
dreds of  years  ago ! — when,  in  the  midst  of  the 
new  world  of  toys  and  pleasures,  the  little  neigh- 
bor came  in,  looked  wistfully  at  all  the  beautiful 
horses  and  dogs  and  soldiers  and  dolls  and 
drums,  and  said:  “Oh  dear!  papa  has  forgot 
Christmas ! ” Forgot  Christmas ! What  do  such 
words  mean?  They  convey  no  idea — at  least 
they  seemed  to  convey  none  then.  But  often 
and  often  Bince,  when  the  mother  was  taken  be- 
fore the  father  from  the  little  flock,  the  Easy 
Chair  has  inly  prayed  that  he  would  not  forget 
Christmas-  What  a domestic  interior  the  words 
imply ! The  household  that  forgets  Christmas  is 
a harp  unstrung. 

Because  it  is  so  easy  to  remember,  and  so 
easy  to  celebrate!  A year  ago  at  this  time 
Charles  Dickens  was  trolling  his  “Christmas 
Carol”  through  the  country.  As  we  think  of 
it,  and  of  him,  and  of  the  many  and  many 
Christmas  carols  he  has  written — whatever  he 
called  them,  and  whether  published  at  mid- 
summer or  not — who  can  help  believing  with 
Thackeray  that  the  genius  of  Dickens  has  stim- 
ulated an  immense  kindliness  of  feeling  at  this 
happy  time?  It  is  the  most  beautiful  and  the 
most  precious  of  all  the  holidays,  and  he  revived 
its  intrinsic  beauty  in  our  minds.  The  Christmas 
tales  he  told  were  like  sermons  preached  from  a 
pulpit  hung  with  holly,  heard  ail  over  Christen- 
dom, and  converting  every  hearer.  The  fast  is 
not  to  keep  the  larder  clean,  was  one  of  the  ser- 
mons that  the  very  Reverend  Robert  Herrick 
preached  two  centuries  and  more  ago;  and 
Christmas  is  not  a costly  present  merely,  says 
the  greater  divine ; it  is  a sentiment,  a spirit,  a 
feeling.  Christmas  is  not  an  outward  feast ; it 
is  within  you — and  lo ! Scrooge  and  Tiny  Tim. 

It  is  so  easy  to  keep  Christmas ! There  is  as 
much  jollity  and  comfort  to  the  baby  in  the 
squeaking  duck,  which  it  can  immediately  slob- 
ber so  as  to  cover  its  hands  and  face  with  red 
paint,  as  in  the  most  elaborate  and  exquisite 
mechanical  chariot  and  horses  that  roll  along 
the  carpet  and  upset  against  the  hearth-rug. 
The  paper  doll  is  not  less  welcome  than  the 
Paris  belle  with  lace  dresses.  It  is  the  novelty, 
not  the  richness,  that  delights ; and  a neat  calico 
for  Biddy  in  the  kitchen,  with  the  hearty  good- 
will of  mistress  and  master,  makes  her  Christ- 
mas merry.  Then  there  are  people  whose  mere 
coming,  without  any  gifts,  is  a holiday.  They 
are  as  conquering  heroes  as  Santa  Claus  him- 
self. Indeed,  they  sometimes  seem  better  than 
the  whole  array  of  presents,  for  the  children  leave 
doll  and  wagon  and  crowd  around  him  to  play. 
Will  ever  the  ingenuity  of  man  invent  any  thing 
so  droll  as  the  spectacle  which  Longobaldo  of- 
fered in  his  own  proper  person  to  the  delighted 
children  at  the  palace  of  the  Duchess  on  this  very 
Christmas  evening  last  past  ? 

Is  he  nine  feet  ten  inches  or  somewhat  more 
in  height  ? And  when,  taking  the  hand  of  the 
wee  Adolphus  upon  one  side,  and  that  of  the  wee 
Lavinia  upon  the  other,  he  threw  his  head  back, 
and  lifting  one  foot,  gravely  hopped  through  the 
room  with  his  minute  companions,  is  it  surpris- 
ing that  Jack-in-the-box  did  not  seem  funny  any 
more,  and  that  Hamlet  and  Horatio  in  the  cor- 
ner forgot  to  quarrel  over  the  last  caramel? 
To  have  Longobaldo  in  the  house  is  to  have  per- 
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petual  Santa  Claus  and  unending  holiday.  Fan- 
cy him  forgetting  Christmas ! Why,  he  has  been 
known  to  take  part  in  the  healthful  and  familiar 
sport  of  “game-cocks,’’  as  if  he  were  no  higher 
than  the  rest  of  us,  and,  being  properly  backed, 
to  open  the  contest  with  such  animation  that  the 
next  moment  his  heels  were  threatening  the  ceil- 
ing, and  there  was  great  fear  among  us  younger 
and  shorter  spectators  that  the  backers  would  not 
be  able  to  reach  the  further  end  of  him  in  season 
to  bring  him  up  to  time. 

Not  all  of  us  can  have  Longobaldo  at  our 
Christmas  feasts;  but,  good  lack!  because  we 
can  not  pledge  old  Santa  Claus  in  L&grima 
Christi  from  glass  of  Murnno,  must  we  therefore 
insist  upon  sucking  vinegar  f rom  a cruet  ? Herbs 
with  contentment — what  a dish,  and  oh,  what  a 
sauce ! “Dear  mother” — is  it  not  the  touching 
tale  with  which  the  higher  virtues  are  urged  upon 
the  youthful  mind? — “Dear  mother,”  said  the 


little  beggar -boy  lying  under  the  wood-pile, 
“ what  do  poor  little  boys  do  in  the  cold  nights 
who  have  no  log  of  wood  to  cover  them  ?”  You 
can  buy  as  much  Christmas  happiness  with  a 
little  money  as  with  a great  deal.  And  when 
the  holy  season  overtakes  you  in  Rome,  and 
going  from  one  splendor  to  another,  from  be- 
holding the  cradle  in  Maria  Maggiore  to  hearing 
the  midnight  mass  by  the  French  Jesuits,  you 
learn  that  the  Pope  has  blessed  the  golden  rose 
and  sent  it  to  that  long-suffering  heroine,  Saint 
Isabella  of  Spain,  or  that  warrior  with  Principal- 
ities and  Powers,  Louis  Napoleon,  you  will  feel 
that  the  golden  rose  of  Christmas  should  be  sent 
not  to  a mere  monarch,  but  to  that  good  soul  in 
all  Christendom  who  has  made  most  hearts  hap- 
py upon  Christmas-day.  Yes,  as  you  say,  how 
shall  we  discover  him  ? But  we  can  all  try  to 
deserve  the  rose.  And  that  is  about  as  well  as 
having  it.  Ask  Scrooge  if  it  is  not. 


Citor's  Sank  Calilt. 


POETRY. 

W’E  thank  Messrs.  Appleton  for  giving  to  the 
public  in  an  inexpensive  form  the  poems 
of  Fitz-Greknk  Halleok,  whom  posterity  will 
rank,  not  among  the  greatest,  but  among  the 
most  melodious  of  America's  poets.  Nominally 
edited  by  James  Grant  Wilson,  they  are  really 
collated,  and  to  a considerable  extent  annotated, 
by  their  author,  under  whose  direct  supervision 
they  were  arranged  for  publication.  The  collec- 
tion embraces  all  his  poetical  publications,  with 
some  now  for  the  first  time  appearing  in  book 
form.  As  our  eye  glances  over  this  product  of 
his  lifetime  the  poet  himself  seems  to  stand  be- 
fore us,  in  his  long  coat  of  invisible  blue  buttoned 
up  to  his  full  white  beard,  and  his  never-failing 
umbrella  tucked  under  his  arm.  We  see  him 
as  we  have  often  seen  him  in  his  village  home, 
and  hear  him  repeating,  as  he  delighted  to  do, 
the  literary  gossip  of  his  earlier  years,  the  story 
of  his  first  introduction  to  the  public  with  his  old* 
friend  and  poet-partner,  Drake.  We  hear  him 
tell  how,  in  sport,  these  thea  voung  clerks  struck 
off  their  first  productions,  4 4 The  Croakers ; ” how, 
with  fear  and  trembling,  hiding  their  names,  they 
sent  them  in  to  the  Evening  Post ; and  how  their 
warm  reception,  first  by  the  discerning  editor,  and 
then  by  an  appreciative  public,  gave  to  his  career 
its  literary  character.  We  remember  the  genial 
interest  he  took  in  the  literary  life  of  Guilford, 
and  the  cordial  encouragement  he  afforded  to  its 
juvenile  Shakspeare  Club,  long  after  increasing 
infirmity  forbade  his  participating  in  its  exercises. 
A courteous  and  gallant  old  gentleman  was  he, 
with  always  a kindly  greeting  for  the  young ; es- 
pecially young  ladies:  one  who  could  walk  a 
mile  or  more,  as  we  remember  once  he  did,  to 
return  to  its  owner  an  album  in  which  he  had  in- 
scribed a sentiment  and  subscribed  his  autograph. 
A generous  man,  that  proved  his  hospitality  by 
the  severest  test  which  ever  tries  a litterateur — 
giving  to  his  friends  free  access  to  his  library, 
and  making  it  a public  benefaction.  Gossipy, 
sometimes  garrulous,  in  his  old  age,  and  os  much 
delighted  as  a child  with  true  appreciation ; show- 
ing, with  charming  naivetd,  to  his  friends  the 


photograph  of  Marco  Bozzaris,  sent  to  him  by  an 
unknown  reader  in  Greece,  a copy  of  which  con- 
stitutes the  vignette  of  his  title-page.  As  we 
read  over  these  poems  of  his  earlier  years,  and 
note  how  few  children  of  his  old  age  are  here,  we 
can  not  but  regret  the  rule  he  laid  down  for  him- 
self to  write  nothing  in  his  later  life,  nor  fail  to 
feel  that,  had  he  chosen  so  to  do,  the  store-house 
of  his  mind,  filled  as  it  was  to  overflowing  with 
quaint  and  curious  lore,  might  have  given  to  the 
world  many  a treasure  now  lost  to  us.  Alas  l 
that  such  royal  souls  as  his  should  ever  seem  to 
ignore  the  words  of  King  Lemuel,  the  prophecy 
that  his  mother  taught  him:  4 4 It  is  not  for 
kings,  O Lemuel,  it  is  not  for  kings  to  drink 
wine ; nor  for  princes  strong  drink !”  or  that  they 
should  dream  their  life-work  ended  while  they 
still  live.  But  for  this  the  comer  house  so  long 
known  as  the  home  of  the*  poet  Halleck  and  his 
sister  might  have  been  not  famous,  merely,  but 
sacred  to  his  most  blessed  memory ; so  that  all 
New  England  would  indignantly  resent  the  sac- 
rilege which  has  now  converted  it  into  a common 
tavern. 


Professor  Leavitt  has  undertaken,  in  the 
tragedies  of  A franius  and  the  Idumean*  to  re- 
produce the  life  of  the  past.  The  task  was  a 
difficult  one.  On  the  whole  it  has  been  accom- 
plished with  decided  success.  The  scene  of  the 
former  poem  is  in  the  last  hours  of  Rome.  A 
Goth  is  seated  on  the  throne.  Afranius,  a Ro- 
man, a Christian,  bound  to  the  king  who  has  be- 
friended him,  bound  more  closely  to  his  adopted 
daughter,  with  whom  he  has  exchanged  the  vows 
of  love  in  secret,  is  yet  looked  to  by  his  country- 
men to  participate  in  schemes  for  the  extirpation 
of  the  Goths  and  the  emancipation  of  his  native 
land,  and  is  forced  to  join  in  them  against  his 
will.  The  conflict  of  patriotism,  gratitude,  Chris- 
tian principle,  and  manly  love  are  well  portrayed; 
the  atmosphere  of  the  poem  is  that  of  the  times ; 


* Afranius  and  the  Idume&n.  Tragedies ; with  the 
Roman  Martyrs  and  other  Poems.  By  the  Rev.  Jons 
M.  Lxavitt.  New  York.  1809. 
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and  if  the  ending  is  rather  melodramatic,  that, 
we  suppose,  must  be  looked  for  in  a tragedy. 
In  the  “Idumean”  Professor  Leavitt  has  been 
less  successful.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Palestine 
during  the  last  days  of  Herod  the  Great.  The 
chief  actors  in  it  are  his  children.  For  the  por- 
traits of  Alexander  and  Aristobulus  we  fancy 
he  would  find  it  difficult  to  produce  historic  au- 
thority. And  while  the  romancer  may  invent 
scenes,  or  even  characters,  he  can  not  rightfully 
give  historic  names  to  his  own  creations.  He 
may  paint  as  many  fancy  faces  as  he  likes.  But 
if  he  undertakes  to  give  us  a portrait  it  must  be 
true. 

Whittier  is  the  poet  of  New  England,  though 
there  are  at  least  two  others  who  would  contest 
with  him  the  right  to  be  crowned  her  Poet-Lau- 
reate. His  themes  are  almost  always  chosen 
from  hi9  own  home-life.  His  pen  is  never  so 
happily  employed  as  when  portraying  New  En- 
gland scenery*  and  experience.  With  the  quiet 
simplicity  which  belongs  to  his  Quaker  charac- 
ter he  has  done  for  her  modem  life  what  Long- 
fellow essayed  and  failed  to  do  for  her  past  in 
his  tragedies.  Nothing  more  delicious  has  ever 
dropped  from  his  pen  than  this  last  idyl  of  his, 
Among  the  Hills*  The  poem  was  originally 
published  in  the  Atlantic  under  the  title  of  “The 
Wife” — a better  and  more  significant  cognomen 
than  its  second  one.  A prelude  has  since  been 
appended,  nearly  as  long  and  quite  as  exquisite 
as  the  original.  A string  of  pearls  throughout, 
it  is  at  no  little  sacrifice  that  we  refrain  from 
gathering  from  them  a few  for  our  own  pages ; 
but  our  limits  forbid.  Nothing  but  a transcript 
of  the  whole  could  convey  its  chief  beauty,  its 
simple  moral — the  value  of  mating  the  true  and 
unaffected  grace  of  the  city  to  the  honest,  manly 
worth  of  the  country,  that  toil  may  be  redeemed 
from  .drudgery  by  a genuine  grace,  and  labor 
may  go  hand  in  hand  with  love.  Ten  miscel- 
laneous poems  complete  the  volume. 

Fields,  Osgood,  and  Co.  also  publish  Under 
the  Willows , a collection  of  James  Russell 
Lowell’s  shorter  poems.  It  does  not  profess 
to  be  oomplete,  and  only  two  of  the  poems  are 
new.  But  collected  from  various  sources,  many 
of  them  will  be  new  to  the  general  reader,  and 
the  collection  will  whet  the  appetite  of  all  lovers 
of  this  strong  and  singularly  varied  writer,  whose 
pen  is  equally  powerful  in  such  an  exquisite  idyl 
as  “ The  Vision  of  Sir  Lannfal,”  and  such  broad 
but  genuine  humor  as  the  “ Bigelow  Papers,”  for 
the  fulfillment  of  the  hint  afforded  in  an  accom- 
panying note  of  a fuller  edition  of  his  works  at 
some  future  day.  A complete  collection  of  his 
poems  is  a desideratum  in  American  literature. 


A remarkably  exquisite  little  volume  in  ty- 
pography and  illustration  is  Putnam’s  republica- 
tion, from  the  pages  of  his  Magazine,  of  W.  W. 
Howell’s  poetical  romance  of  travel,  No  Love 
Lost , though  the  poem  does  not  impress  us  as 
equaling  in  beauty  the  dress  in  which  the  pub- 
lisher has  clothed  it. 


Ix  collections  of  poems  the  literary  world  has 


* Among  the  Hills,  and  other  Poems.  By  John  G. 
Warm  ex.  Boston : Fields,  Osgood,  and  Co.  1869. 


made  great  progress  since  the  days  when  Dr.  Chee- 
ver  published,  in  1830,  his  “ Studies  in  Poetry.” 
Of  such  collections  the  most  admirable  of  the 
year  in  all  qualities  which  go  to  make  valuable 
a work  of  this  description  is  Dr.  Schaff’s  Cltrist 
in  Song.*  Unique  in  conception,  devout  in  spir- 
it, scholarly  in  research,  and  beautiful  in  typog- 
raphy, it  will  be  welcomed  alike  as  a gift-book 
by  puzzled  friends,  as  a contribution  to  the  his- 
tory of  poetic  literature  by  the  curious,  as  a rare 
collection  of  religious  poetry  by  all  whose  souls 
answer  to  its  pulsations,  and,  chiefest  of  all,  as  a 
memorial  to  Christ  by  all  who  love  Him.  One 
who  should  look  in  on  Dr.  Schaff,  see  him  at  his 
desk,  thinned  and  furrowed  by  excessive  study,  and 
surrounded  by  his  favorite  companions — volumes 
in  German,  volumes  in  Greek,  volumes  in  He- 
brew, or  who  should  judge  or  his  mental  charac- 
teristics solely  by  that  most  elaborate  and  schol- 
arly of  theological  publications,  his  American  edi- 
tion of  “Lange’s  Commentary,”  would  not  select 
him  for  such  a work  as  he  has  undertaken  here. 
And  yet,  combining  as  he  does,  with  rare  schol- 
arship and  erudition,  amounting  almost  to  a 
bibliomania,  a w arm  and  loving  Christian  heart, 
aglow  with  living  sympathies  and  earnest  Chris- 
tian experience,  America  could  furnish  no  man 
so  well  adapted  for  this  work  as  this  divine,  who 
imbues  the  scholarship  of  Germany  with  the  life 
of  America.  In  a beautiful  volume  of  seven  hun- 
dred pages  he  has  combined  all  the  richest  offer- 
ings which  song  has  ever  poured  forth  at  the  feet  of 
Jesus  in  every  age  and  from  every  tongue.  Orig- 
inals are  brought  to  the  light.  Modem  alterations 
that  are  not  amendments  are  done  away  with.  Old 
hymns  reappear  in  the  original  forms  in  which 
they  issued  from  their  authors’  hands.  And  the 
briefest  possible  notes  tell  us  in  four  or  five  lines  the 
name  of  the  author,  his  time,  his  character,  and 
something  of  the  history  of  the  changes  which 
his  verse  has  undergone.  The  catholic  heart  and 
broad  scholarship  of  the  editor  have  enabled  him 
to  make  his  collection  a representative  of  the  ado- 
ration of  the  world.  Above  one-fift h of  the  hymns 
are  translations  from  the  Latin  and  Greek.  Near- 
ly as  many  more  are  from  the  German.  Selec- 
tions from  Syriac,  Portuguese,  Spanish,  French, 
Dutch,  and  Danish  hymnology  are  all  included. 
Every  branch  of  the  Church  is  with  equal  im- 
partiality represented.  Calvinist  and  Methodist, 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  lay  down  their 
swords  of  theological  warfare,  and  unite  in  loving 
companionsliip  in  their  song.  For  after  all,  bat- 
tle as  we  may  about  religious  ideas,  in  the  realm 
of  religious  experience  all  sects  are  one ; and  no 
chemistry  can  detect  a difference  between  the 
loving  faith  of  Wesley  and  of  Watts,  of  the  Prot- 
estant Kelly  and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Fortu- 
natus.  Not  least  beautiful  in  the  selection  are 
some  new  translations  by  Dr.  Ray  Palmer,  an 
introductory  (original)  by  him,  and  a finale  (orig- 
inal) contributed  by  the  publisher. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Whether  Professor  Noah  Porter’s  work  on 
Mental  Sciencet  is  a success  or  not  depends  upon 

• Christ  in  Song.  Hymns  of  Immanuel,  Selected 
from  all  Ages,  with  Notes.  By  Philip  Sohavt,  D.D. 
New  York : Anson  D.  F.  Randolph.  1860. 

t The  Human  Intellect.  With  an  Introduction  upon 
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what  is  really  wanted  on  that  snbject.  What  he 
has  aimed  to  do  is  admirably  done.  The  aim 
alone  is  subject  to  criticism.  If  what  the  intel- 
lectual world  needs  is  a well-assorted  thesaurus 
of  the  orthodox  opinions  of  accepted  scholars  on 
the  subject  of  metaphysics,  not  thrown  together 
in  confusion,  but  carefully  examined,  digested, 
and  arranged,  with  their  best  thoughts  carefully 
culled  and  clearly  stated,  with  the  current  an- 
swers to  their  opponents  ably  given,  the  whole 
expressed  in  language  simple  and  perspicuous 
so  that  school-bovs  can  comprehend  it,  and  yet 
accompanied  with  detailed  references  so  that 
scholars  have  a clew  to  further  investigations — 
if  this  is  what  the  intellectual  world  wants,  then 
certainly  Professor  Noah  Porter  has  admirably 
supplied  the  want.  He  is  a disciple  of  Sir  Will- 
iam Hamilton.  He  reproduces  his  master’s  meth- 
od, and  to  a considerable  extent  his  thoughts. 
Yet  he  has  followed  him  to  original  sources,  and 
studied  himself  in  the  same  schools.  His  book 
is  far  less  original  than  that  of  the  Scotch  phi- 
losopher, but  is  probably*  better  adapted  for  a 
text-book.  It  is  less  comprehensive  than  Ha- 
ven’s, but  more  complete  in  detail ; perhaps  not 
more  scholarly,  but  certainly  more  scholastic. 
And  it  is  a welcome  evidence  of  improvement 
since  the  days  when  Upham’s  “ Mental  Philos- 
ophy” was  the  approved  text-book  of  orthodox 
thought  in  all  schools  and  colleges.  Professor 
Porter  has  very  happily,  too,  availed  himself  of 
a typographical  expedient  long  since  employed 
in  other  scientific  text-books,  now  first,  we  think, 
resorted  to  in  metaphysics,  and  has  distinguish- 
ed the  general  principles  by  large  type,  the  illus- 
trations of  those  principles  by  a smaller  type, 
and  the  detailed  discussions  of  the  different 
schools  by  one  still  smaller.  Probably  what 
our  schools  and  colleges  demand  is  not  a treat- 
ise that  shall  teach  their  pupils  to  study  each  for 
himself  the  mind,  and  learn  by  personal  observa- 
tion its  operations,  but  one  that  shall  tell  them 
what  the  scholars  have  thought  about  it.  Pro- 
fessor Porter,  therefore,  has  probably  judged  wise- 
ly, and  written  for  the  market. 

Nevertheless,  we  confess  that  we  have  read 
Professor  Porter’s  book  with  a feeling  of  real 
disappointment.  It  contributes  nothing  new ; it 
simply  gathers  up  the  old.  And  the  old  is  of 
very  little  value.  Mental  Science  is  a misnomer. 
There  is  no  such  thing.  The  simplest  principles 
are  in  dispute.  Hypotheses  are  substituted  for 
facts ; a priori  reasonings  for  observation.  It  is 
now  about  in  the  state  in  which  astronomy  was 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  The  inductive  method 
has  never  been  faithfully  applied  to  it.  It  is  true 
that  Sir  William  Hamilton  has  interrogated  con- 
sciousness— a little.  It  is  true  that  the  phrenol- 
ogists have  examined  the  organs  of  thought — in 
a crude  and  bungling  way.  But  both  are  par- 
tialists.  Both  contend  for  a theory.  While 
Science  waits  patiently,  still  veiled,  like  the 
Egyptian  goddess,  the  inscription  over  her  tem- 
ple still  the  same,  “I  am  she  that  was,  and  is, 
and  shall  be ; and  who  is  he  that  will  draw  aside 
my  veil  ?”  This  Professor  Porter  certainly  has 
not  done.  He  inveighs  against  Materialism 
without  defining  it.  He  writes  without  appre- 
ciation, if  not  without  knowledge,  of  the  un- 
doubted facts  respecting  the  brain  and  its  func- 
tions in  mental  life.  Denying  that  it  is  the  gen- 
erator of  thought,  he  but  reluctantly  admits  that 


it  is  her  instrument.  He  that  would  learn  as- 
tronomy must  know  how  to  use  the  telescope 
and  to  >vatch  for  himself  the  stars.  He  that 
would  be  a practical  geologist  must  learn  the 
language  of  the  rocks.  Professor  Porter  has 
studied  the  metaphysics  of  the  books.  There  is 
nothing  to  indicate  that  he  has  investigated  the 
mind  for  himself.  Let  him  leave  his  library; 
let  him  watch  with  pains-taking  the  mental  and 
moral  life  of  the  hundred  or  more  of  students 
that  compose  his  college  classes ; let  him  run  up 
to  Hartford  and  spend  a score  or  more  of  after- 
noons watching  the  mental  life  of  the  insane ; let 
him  observe  the  first  outcroppings  of  thought  and 
mental  action  in  his  own  children ; let  him  then 
come  down  to  New  York  and  attend  Professor 
Dalton’s  course  on  the  nervous  system ; let  him 
dissect  a brain  or  two,  or  procure  from  Professor 
Lemmercier  one  of  his  admirable  models,  and 
trace  the  net-work  of  nerves  to  ear  and  eye  and 
nostril;  let  him  pursue  this  course  of  original 
observation  with  the  same  patient  assiduity  with 
which  he  has  studied  the  theories  of  English- 
man and  Scotchman  and  German,  of  ancient  and 
modern ; and  then,  putting  together  the  results 
of  his  observations,  careless  whose  theories  they 
controvert  and  whose  confirm,  indifferent  wheth- 
er they  be  scholastically  orthodox  or  heterodox, 
anxious  only  that  they  point  toward  the  truth, 
and  he  will  have  taken  the  first  step  toward  lift- 
ing metaphysics  out  of  the  slough  of  scholasticism 
in  which  it  is  now  mired,  and  of  elevating  to  the 
rank  of  a true  science  that  which  is  entitled  to  be 
the  cap-stone  of  the  whole  temple.  Until  some 
one  shall  arise  with  mind  comprehensive  enough 
to  essay  this  task  we  must  be  content  to  learn  by 
rote  the  theories  of  our  fathers,  and  to  welcome, 
in  lieu  of  any  thing  better,  such  an  admirable 
compend  of  them  as  Professor  Porter  has  afforded 
us. 

TRAVELS. 

Harpers  give  us  the  second  volume  of  Dr. 
Bellows’s  European  letters,*  marked  with  all 
the  admirable  characteristics  which  have  given  to 
the  first  volume  a peculiar  popularity.  The  am 
thor  possesses  an  admirable  power  of  observa- 
tion, which  he  uses  with  such  good  judgment  ai 
to  give  us  graphic  accounts  of  the  tilings  most 
entertaining  and  interesting  to  American  readers, 
without  the  exaggeration  on  which  writers  of 
lively  books  of  travel  too  often  depend,  and  with- 
out the  intrusion  of  purely  personal  and  accident- 
al likes  and  dislikes,  which,  however  interesting 
to  personal  friends,  have  no  interest  to  the  gen- 
eral reader.  In  this  volume  the  author  takes  us 
through  Italy  and  the  East.  His  political  reflec- 
tions, very  brief  but  veiy  pertinent,  on  the  con- 
dition of  Greece  and  Italy,  possess  a peculiar  in- 
terest at  the  present  time,  when  the  Eastern  ques- 
tion is  agitating  Europe. 

The  Indian  troubles  in  the  West,  the  solution 
of  which  seems  as  distant  as  ever,  save  as  the 
gradual  extinction  of  the  tribes  removes  it  alto- 
gether from  American  politics,  gives  a peculiar 
interest  to  the  two  volumes  of  J.  Roes  Browne,  t 


* The  Old  World  In  its  New  Face.  Impressions  of 
Europe  in  1867-1868.  By  Henry  W.  Bellows.  Vol. 
H.  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers.  1869. 
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The  character  of  The  Resources  of  the  Pacific  j 
Slope  is  well  indicated  by  its  title.  It  is  an  offi- 
cial report  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  It  is  a voluminous  and  bulky  volume, 
not  intended  for  the  general  reader,  nor  likely  to 
pass  into  general  circulation ; but  a thesaurus  of 
information  for  any  one  who  desires  to  study  the 
character  of  the  Ear  West.  Unfortunately,  the 
utility  of  such  reports  is  almost  wholly  lost  to  the 
public  for  the  want  of  either  index,  table  of  con- 
tents, or  even  running  captions.  The  Apache 
Country  is  written  in  the  popular  vein  which  has 
rendered  Mr.  Browne  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  modern  writers  of  books  of  travels,  and  is  com- 
posed largely,  if  not  altogether,  of  papers  with 
which  the  readers  of  this  Magazine  are  already 
familiar.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  world  that  Sin- 
bad  the  Sailor  has  descendants,  and  that  there 
are  men  who  can  observe  so  accurately  and  write 
so  felicitously  as  Du  Chaillu  and  J.  Ross  Browne, 
who  are  drawn  by  an  attraction,  inexplicable  to 
themselves,  to  leave  the  comforts  of  their  own 
home  for  the  hardships,  the  fatigue,  and  the 
hair-breadth  escapes  of  the  camp  and  the  wilder- 
ness. The  story  of  this  tour  through  Arizona 
and  Sonora  is  admirably  told  ; and  none  the  less 
authentic  for  the  dashes  of  genial  humor  which 
enliven  it.  It  is  elaborately  illustrated,  but  sad- 
ly needs  a good  map  of  the  country. 

Dilke’s  Greater  Britain * comes  to  us  with 
warm  commendations  from  the  English  press. 
It  unquestionably  stands  pre-eminent  among 
books  of  travel,  and  is  the  work  of  a man  of 
no  ordinary  character.  The  idea  is  unique ; the 
very  title  taking.  There  is  a greater  Britain 
than  Great  Britain.  Its  empire  extends  wher- 
ever English  thought  has  gone,  English  institu- 
tions have  been  planted,  the  English  tongue  is 
spoken.  This  is  really  the  British  Empire.  To 
introduce  his  readers  to  it,  to  widen  their  scope 
of  thought,  to  enlarge  their  ideas,  first  of  their 
own  race,  then  of  humanity,  to  show  to  English 
people  what  England  really  is — this  appears  to 
be  the  author’s  design.  For  this  purpose  he  has 
“followed  England  round  the  world;”  has  visited 
America,  Polynesia,  Australia,  and  India;  and 
has  told  the  stoiy  of  his  travel  in  a manner 
quite  as  original  as  the  thought  which  prompted 
him  to  undertake  it.  No  ordinary  person  would 
have  planned  such  a tour.  No  ordinary  person 
could  have  told  its  story.  A man  not  only  of 
quick  observation,  but  of  broad  sympathies  and 
of  catholic  views,  able  to  appreciate  ideas  that 
in  the  lesser  Britain  he  had  never  seen,  his  book 
is  wholly  free  from  that  supercilious  contempt 
for  all  things  un-English  which  destroys  the 
value  of  the  books  of  so  many  of  our  trans- 
atlantic travelers ; and  it  will  be  especially  val- 

mate.  Topography,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Manufac- 
tures, and  miscellaneous  Productions  of  the  States 
and  Territories  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ; with  a 
Sketch  of  the  Settlement  and  Exploration  of  Lower 
California.  By  J.  Ross  Bbownb,  aided  by  a Corps  of 
Assistants.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Co.  1869. 

Adventures  iu  the  Apache  Country.  A Tour  through 
Arizona  and  Sonora;  with  Notes  on  the  Silver  Re- 
gions of  Nevada.  By  J.  Ross  Buowne.  Illustrated 
by^the  Author.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 

* Greater  Britain.  A Record  of  Travel  in  EnglUh- 
jpeaking  Countries  during  1866  and  1867.  By  Chables 
Wkntwoktu  Dii.kk.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers.  1869.  ! 
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ued  by  American  readers  for  the  new,  fresh, 
and  kindly  views  which  it  affords  of  American 
society,  and  of  some  of  the  most  perplexing 
problems  in  American  politics,  by  a foreigner 
in  hearty  sympathy  not  only  with  American 
progress,  but  with  all  that  contributes  any  where 
to  the  advancement  of  the  race  in  freedom,  ed- 
ucation, civilization.  The  book  is  illustrated 
and  well  provided  with  maps.  It  is  incompar- 
ably the  best,  if  not  the  only,  adequate  attempt 
to  delineate  the  domain  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
and  its  work  in  the  world. 

NOVELS. 

While  our  table  is  covered  with  books  of  po- 
etry, illustrated  books,  and  books  of  travels,  we 
look  in  vain  for  an  American  novel,  or  in  truth 
for  an  American  novelist.  We  have,  indigenous 
to  the  soil,  humorists,  poets,  moralists,  historians, 
very  readable  magazine  writers ; but  our  novels, 
with  one  or  two  single  exceptions,  are  poor  copies 
of  transatlantic  productions,  while  the  most  pop- 
ular ones  are  reprints  of  English  books,  or  trans- 
lations from  the  French  or  German.  No  one  has 
arisen  to  take  the  place  of  Cooper  or  of  Haw- 
thorne. And  Mrs.  Stowe,  who,  we  had  hoped, 
would  do  for  us  what  Dickens  has  done  for  En- 
gland, has  laid  aside  the  pen  of  the  romancer  for 
that  of  the  essayist.  Of  the  half-dozen  stories 
that  lie  on  our  table  we  fail  to  find  a single  orig- 
inal one  above  the  average  merit. 

Of  these  the  Gordian  Knot , by  Shirley 
Brooks  (Harper  and  Brothers),  possesses  the 
well-known  characteristics  of  its  author,  is  clev- 
er, in  the  English  sense  of  that  term,  and  read- 
able, but  no  remarkable  contribution  to  the  lit- 
erature of  romance.  The  Amazon  (G.  P.  Put- 
nam & Son)  is  a translation  from  the  German  of 
Franz  Dinglestedt,  the  director  of  the  Court 
Theatre  at  Vienna ; introduces  certain  phases  of 
German  society — chiefly  its  artistic  and  theatric- 
al life — and  possesses  a certain  superficial  spar- 
kle, w'hich  reminds  one  of  the  glare  and  tinsel  of 
the  stage  from  which  it  issues.  The  same  house 
reprint  from  the  pages  of  Putnam's  Magazine 
Too  True  ; a Story  of  To-day . This  little  book 
— for  the  story  is  a short  one — gives  promise  of 
better  things  from  the  same  anonymous  writer 
in  the  future.  The  narrative  is  not  overwrought. 
The  characters  are  in  the  main  true  to  fife. 
There  are  some  passages  of  genuine  beauty. 
And  if,  as  wre  judge  is  the  case,  it  is  penned  by 
an  inexperienced  writer,  we  shall  hope  that  the 
want  of  ease  which  characterizes  much  of  its 
dialogue  will  be  overcome  by  practice  in  future 
writing.  Gloverson  and  his  Silent  Partners , by 
Ralph  Keeler  (Lee  and  Shepard),  is  a book  of 
some  value,  tinged  with  the  author’s  evident  par- 
tiality for  German  literature,  imbued  with  a pe- 
culiar humor,  its  best  feature,  and  containing 
some  characters,  well  drawn,  that  can  hardly 
fail  to  give  the  reader  a kindlier  thought  of  his 
fellow  men  and  kindlier  purposes  toward  them. 
The  great  defect,  almost  a fatal  one,  is  the  pro- 
fanity w hich  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  Gloverson. 
That  a man  may  be  w'arm-hearted  and  yet  foul- 
mouthed  w'e  shall  not  deny ; but  w*e  are  as  little 
inclined  to  introduce  such  a character  to  our  par- 
lors in  literature  as  in  real  life.  Sidney  Adri - 
ance,  by  Amanda  M.  Douglass  (Lee  and  Shep- 
ard), does  not  lack  elements  of  power,  but  is  over- 
crowded w ith  characters,  tedious  in  details,  and 
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unhealthful  in  its  moral  tone.  The  conversa- 
tions of  its  hero  and  heroine  are  chiefly  fencing 
matches  with  sharp  swords  of  satire;  and  the 
chief  lesson  it  seems  to  teach  is  how  to  couch 
cutting  and  disagreeable  tilings  under  forms  so 
far  courteous  that  society  will  at  least  tolerate 
them.  We  hardly  know  whether  to  account 
Mayne  Reid’s  Child  Wife  (Sheldon  and  Co.) 
an  American  work.  It  is,  we  believe,  the  first 
product  of  his  pen  since  he  has  become  a natu- 
ralized citizen  of  the  United  States.  The  scene 
is  laid  partly  here,  chiefly  abroad ; the  charac- 
ters, some  of  them  Americans,  some  foreigners, 
few  natural ; the  plot  impossible ; the  incidents 
unreal ; the  whole  story  of  the  most  degenerate 
sensational  school;  a melodrama  only  worthy 
of  a third-rate  theatre. 

THE  DRAMA. 

Genius  treads  close  on  the  heels  of  madness ; 
indeed  it  might  be  defined  a kind  of  madness. 
Between  the  wild  frenzy  of  the  one  and  the  er- 
ratic power  of  the  other  there  is  a singular  simil- 
itude. Certain  it  is  that  the  genius  of  the  elder 
Booth  was  of  the  wild,  weird  kind  which  is 
cousin-german  to  lunacy.  The  veiy  eccentrici- 


| ties  of  his  character,  heightened  as  they  were  in 
his  later  years  by  indulgence  in  the  actor’s  vice — 
a resort  to  stimulants — intensified  his  fame  and 
clothed  all  he  did  with  a peculiar  and  attractive 
interest.  The  most  uneven  of  actors  and  the 
most  unreliable  of  men,  “an  extravagant  and 
erring  spirit,  allied  to  madness,  would  sometimes 
take  possession  of  him  and  bring  him  away  from 
the  theatre  the  moment  the  performance  was  to 
begin.”  Mr.  Gould,  who  knew  Booth  person- 
ally, and  who  followed  him  through  successive 
engagements,  studying  with  enthusiasm  his  ev- 
ery word,  accent,  gesture,  has  undertaken  in  this 
memorial  volume  to  reproduce  his  hero’s  repre- 
sentations, a task  which  leads  him  into  delicate 
and  appreciative  criticisms  of  Shakspeare  him- 
self. His  work  will  be  accepted,  not  only  as  a 
memorial  of  the  actor,  but  os  a valuable  inter- 
pretation of  one  of  Shakspeare’s  best  interpreters, 
and  so  a worthy  and  thoughtful  critique,  valuable 
to  all  who  delight  in  the  great  poet  of  human  na- 
ture.* 


* The  Tragedian ; an  Essay  on  the  Histrionic  Gen- 
ins  of  Junius  Brutus  Booth.  By  Thomas  R.  Gould. 
New  York : Hurd  and  Houghton.  1868. 
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UNITED  STATEa 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  30th  of  December. 

Congress  convened  on  the  7th,  and  a large 
majority  of  both  Houses  being  present,  proceed- 
ed at  once  to  the  transaction  of  business.  The 
President’s  Message  was  transmitted  on  the  Oth. 

president’s  message. 

The  Message  opens  by  calling  attention  to  the 
41  disorganized  condition  of  the  country  under 
the -various  laws  which  have  been  passed  upon 
the  subject  of  reconstruction,”  which,  he  says, 
“after  a fair  trial,  have  substantially  failed  and 
proved  pernicious  in  their  results,  and  there 
seems  no  good  reason  why  they  should  longer 
remain  upon  the  statute-book.”  The  Message 
continues : 

The  attempt  to  place  the  white  population  under 
the  dominion  of  persons  of  color  in  the  South  has  im- 
paired, if  not  destroyed,  the  kindly  relations  which 
had  previously  existed  between  them,  and  mutual 
distrust  has  engendered  a feeling  of  animosity  which, 
leading  in  some  instances  to  collision  and  bloodshed, 
has  prevented  that  co-operation  between  the  two  races 
so  essential  to  the  success  of  industrial  enterprises  iu 
the  Southern  States. 

The  President  proceeds  to  contrast  the  present 
state  of  the  country  with  what  it  would  have  been 
had  his  scheme  of  reconstruction  been  carried 
out. — He  urges  the  repeal  of  the  Tenure  of  Office 
Bill,  and  of  the  laws  which  interfere  with  the 
President’s  constitutional  functions  asCommand- 
er-in-Chief  of  the  Army,  and  which  deny  to  the 
States  the  right  to  protect  themselves  by  their  own 
militia. — The  expenditures  of  the  Government 
have  since  1791  increased  8018  per  cent.,  while 
the  ]>opulation  has  increased  only  868  per  cent. 
In  1791  they  were  a little  more  than  a dollar  for 
each  person  ; in  1860,  two  dollars;  and  in  1869 
they  will  be  nearly  ten  dollars.  4 4 One  hundred 


millions  annually  are  expended  for  the  military 
force,  a large  portion  of  which  is  employed  in  tins 
execution  of  laws  both  unnecessary  and  uncon- 
stitutional. ” The  receipts  from  internal  revenues 
and  customs  have  during  the  last  three  yean 
gradually  diminished.  The  public  debt  during 
the  year  will  have  been  increased  by  $46,500,000. 
The  President  recommends  that  immediate  meas- 
ures should  be  commenced  for  the  payment  of 
the  debt  within  a few  years.  The  rate  of  inter* 
est,  he  urges,  should  be  diminished.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  suggested  5 per  cent. ; Con- 
gress passed  a bill  fixing  it  at  4},  w hile  many  sap- 
pose  that  3 per  cent,  would  be  amply  sufficient 
The  President  makes  suggestions  far  beyond 
this.  Bondholders,  ho  says,  receive  6 per  cent 
in  gold,  equal  to  9 in  currency ; these  bonds  are 
then  converted  into  banking  capital,  so  that  in 
all  the  holders  of  Government  securities  may 
receive  1 7 per  cent  Moreover,  the  amount  which 
the  Government  obtained  44  was  in  real  money 
300  or  400  per  cent  less  than  the  obligations 
which  it  issued  in  return.”  The  President  thus 


sets  forth  his  plan  : 

Our  national  credit  should  be  sacredly  observed; 
but  in  making  provision  for  our  creditors  we  should 
not  forget  what  is  due  to  the  masses  of  the  people. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  the  holders  of  oar  securities 
have  already  received  upon  their  bonds  a larger 
amount  than  their  original  investment,  measured  by 
a gold  standard.  Upon  this  statement  of  facts  it  would 
seem  but  just  and  equitable  that  the  6 per  cent  inter- 
est now  paid  by  the  Government  should  be  applied  to 
the  reduction  of  the  principal  in  semi-annual  install- 
ments, which  in  sixteen  years  and  eight  months  would 
liquidate  the  entire  national  debt  Six  per  cent.  In 
gold  would  at  present  rates  be  equal  to  9 per  cent,  iu 
currency,  aud  equivalent  to  the  payment  of  the  debt 
one  ana  a half  time  in  a fraction  less  than  seventeen 
vears.  This,  in  connection  with  all  the  other  advant^ 
ages  derived  from  their  investment,  would  afford  to 
the  public  creditors  a fair  and  liberal  compensation 
for  the  nse  of  their  capital,  and  with  this  they  should 
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be  satisfied.  The  lessons  of  the  past  juflnonish  the 
lender  that  it  Is  not  well  to  be  overanxious  in  exact- 
ing from  the  borrower  rigid  compliance  with  the  let- 
ter of  the  bond. 

The  President  believes  that  there  is  now 
about  $450,000,000  of  coin  in  the  countnr,  of 
which  $103,000,000  are  in  the  Treasury,  $40,- 
000,000  in  circulation  in  the  Pacific  States,  the 
remainder  being  in  the  banks.  From  this  esti- 
mate he  urges  the  feasibility  of  a speedy  return 
to  specie  payments,  which  being  done  he  recom- 
mends that  no  bills  should  be  issued  of  a denom- 
ination less  than  twenty  dollars. 

In  regard  to  foreign  relations  few  changes 
have  occurred.  The  difficulty  with  Paraguay  is 
explained  as  follows : President  Lopez  charged 
our  late  Minister,  Mr.  Washburn,  with  having 
given  asylum  to  public  enemies,  and  even  with 
personal  complicity  with  rebels  and  traitors.  Lo- 
pez also  seized  two  American  citizens,  threw  them 
into  prison,  and  put  them  to  torture  in  order  to 
extort  a confession.  An  adequate  naval  force 
will  accompany  Mr.  M ‘Mahon,  our  new  Minis- 
ter to  Paraguay. — Referring  to  the  present  con- 
dition of  affairs  in  Hayti,  the  President  states 
that  he  has  been  obliged  to  ask  explanation  and 
satisfaction  for  injuries  committed  upon  our  cit- 
izens. He  suggests  that  the  time  has  now  come 
when  even  so  direct  a proceeding  as  a proposition 
for  an  annexation  of  that  island  would  not  only 
receive  the  consent  of  the  people  interested,  but 
would  also  give  satisfaction  to  all  other  foreign 
nations. — It  is  anticipated  that  treaties  regulating 
the  rights  of  naturalized  citizens,  similar  to  those 
ratified  with  the  several  German  States,  will  soon 
be  concluded  with  Spain,  Italy,  and  Turkey. — 
Respecting  the  three  open  questions  at  issue  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  the 
President  hopes  before  the  close  of  the  present 
session  to  lay  before  the  Senate  44  protocols  cal- 
culated to  bring  to  an  end  these  justly  exciting 
and  long-existing  controversies.” — The  President 
renew.*  his  recommendation,  noted  in  the  Record 
for  September,  1868,  recommending  alterations 
in  the  Constitution  respecting  the  mode  of  elect- 
ing President,  Vice-President,  and  Senators,  and 
limiting  the  term  of  the  appointment  of  Federal 
Judges.- 

REPORTS  FROM  THE  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  of  the  most  special  importance.  He  opens 
with  an  elaborate  exposd  of  the  evils  resulting 
from  our  present  financial  system  of  irredeema- 
ble paper  currency.  He  reiterates  his  own  opin- 
ion that  “a  reduction  of  the  paper  circulation  of 
the  country  until  it  appreciates  to  the  specie 
standard  is  the  true  solution  of  our  financial 
problem.”  But  this  policy  having  been  con- 
demned by  Congress,  he  now  recommends  sev- 
eral other  measures  as  “next  best  calculated  to 
effect  the  desired  result.”  These  measures  are : 
(1.)  To  legalize  contracts  for  payment  in  coin : 
this  would  be  simply  “enabling  citizens  to  do 
what  the  Government  is  now  doing  in  its  re- 
ceipts for  customs,  and  in  its  payment  for  bonded 
debts;  it  would  merely  authorize  the  enforce- 
.ment  of  contracts  voluntarily  entered  into,  ac- 
cording to  their  letter.  ” (2. ) That  after  the  first 
day  of  January,  1870,  United  States  notes  should 
cease  to  be  a legal  tender  in  payment  for  all  pri- 
vate debts  subsequently  contracted ; and  after 


the  first  day  of  January,  1871,  they  shall  cease 
to  be  a legal  tender  on  any  contract,  or  for  any 
purpose  except  Government  dues  for  which  they 
are  now  receivable.  But  the  holders  shall  have 
the  privilege  of  converting  these  notes  into  bonds 
bearing  such  rate  of  interest  as  may  be  author- 
ized by  Congress  upon  the  funded  debt. 

The  revenues  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1868,  were  $405,000,000,  and  the  expendi- 
tures $377,000,000,  leaving  in  the  Treasury  a 
balance  of  $28,000,000.  During  the  year  end- 
ing November  1,  1868,  the  public  debt  has  been 
increased  by  $35,600,000.  But  of  the  expendi- 
tures about  $79, 000, 000 are  set  down  as  “extraor- 
dinary,” the  principal  items  being  $44,000,000 
for  bounties,  $23,000,000  chargeable  to  Pacific 
railroads,  $7,200,000  for  purchase  of  Alaska,  and 
$4,000,000  interest  previously  accrued.  Were 
it  not  for  these  items  the  revenue  for  the  year 
ending  November  1 would  have  exceeded  the 
expenditures  by  nearly  $44,000,000. 

The  Secretary  believes  that  for  the  next  ten 
years  the  expenditures  of  the  Government  should 
not  exceed  $250,000,000  a year,  as  follows : In- 
terest on  public  debt,  $125,000,000 ; Civil  Serv- 
ice, $40,000,000;  War  Department,  $35,000,- 
000 ; Navy  Department,  $20,000,000 ; Pensions 
and  Indians,  $30,000,000*.  With  a proper  sys- 
tem of  Internal  Revenue  and  Tariff  laws  he 
thinks  that  $300,000,000  can  be  raised  with- 
out burdensome  taxation,  leaving  $50,000,- 
000  a year  for  payment  of  the  principal  of  the 
debt.  lie  assumes  that  there  will  be  diminution 
in  the  receipts  from  customs,  which  must  be 
made  up  by  taxation.  He  objects  to  an  in- 
crease of  the  tax  upon  spirits,  on  the  ground 
that  it  could  not  be  collected,  and  “would  lead 
to  a repetition  of  the  frauds  which  have  brought 
the  internal  revenue  system  into  such  utter  dis- 
grace. ” He  objects  to  a renewal  of  the  taxes  on 
manufactures,  upon  the  ground  that  these  were 
partial  and  unjust,  and  could  not  be  permanent. 

He  recommends  4 4 an  increased  and  uniform  tax 
upon  sales,  ” for  the  reason  that  4 4 it  w'ould  be 
levied  generally  throughout  the  country,  and 
would  not  be  liable  to  the  imputation  of  class 
legislation ; it  would  be  so  equally  distributed  as 
not  to  bear  so  oppressively  as  other  taxes  upon 
individuals  or  sections ; and  no  depression  of  one 
branch  of  industry  which  did  not  injuriously  af- 
fect the  business  of  the  entire  country  could  great- 
ly lessen  its  productiveness.” — The  Secretary 
urgently  recommends  that  Congress  should,  by 
joint  resolution,  declare  that  the  principal  of 
all  bonds  of  the  United  States  should  be  paid 
in  coin. 

The  report  is  very  long,  and  embraces  a great 
number  of  topics,  among  which  is  the  emphatic 
declaration  that  4 4 there  must  be  a decided  change 
for  the  better  in  respect  to  the  character  of  the 
officials  connected  with  the  internal  revenue,  if 
this  system  is  to  be  rescued  from  its  demoralized 
condition.”  He  recommends  the  passage  of  the 
Civil  Service  Bill  now  before  Congress,  which 
provides  for  the  examination  of  all  officers,  and 
prohibits  their  removal  except  for  cause. 

The  Secretary  of  War  reports  that  on  the  30th 
of  September  the  army  numbered  48,000,  which 
would  be  reduced  on  the  1st  of  January,  by  ex- 
piration of  term  of  service  alone,  to  43,000.  He 
thinks  that  during  the  year  still  further  reduc- 
tions can  l>e  made.  He  recom  mends  that  such 
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redaction  be  authorized  by  law  to  be  made  by 
ordinary  casualties,  the  discharge  of  incompetent 
officers,  and  the  consolidation  of  regiments.  With 
a ringle  exception,  all  the  volunteer  officers  have 
been  mustered  out  of  service. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  reports  that  the 
whole  number  of  vessels  is  206,  carrying  1743 
guns ; but  of  these  125  are  either  unfinished,  re- 
pairing, or  laid  up,  leaving  in  present  sendee,  of 
all  kinds,  81  vessels,  carrying  693  guns ; being  a 
redaction,  since  last  year,  of  22  vessels,  with  205 
guns.  Of  the  entire  navy  35  vessels  are  of  2400 
tons  and  upward;  37  from  1200  to  2400  tons; 
76  from  600  to  1200  tons ; 58  under  600  tons. — 
Of  the  vessels  52  are  iron-clads,  95  screw  steam- 
ers, 28  paddle-wheel  steamers,  31  sailing  vessels. 
The  number  of  enlisted  persons,  including  ap- 
prentices, in  the  Navy,  is  8500. — Among  other 
measures  recommended  by  the  Secretary  are: 
An  increase  in  navy-yard  facilities;  an  augment- 
ation in  the  number  of  haval  apprentices ; a sur- 
vey of  the  North  Pacific ; taking  possession  of  two 
recently  discovered  and  uninhabited  islands  in  the 
Pacific,  having  a good  harbor,  and  lying  midway 
between  California  and  Eastern  Asia,  on  the 
track  of  the  mail  steamships. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  reports  that 
during  the  year  6,655,000  acres  of  public  land 
were  sold,  the  receipts  of  the  Land  Office  being 
$1,600,000 ; 2,330,000  acres  were  entered  un- 
der the  Homestead  Law.  Upon  the  pension  list 
are  the  names  of  about  170,000  persons. — In- 
cluding reissues,  14,153  patents  were  issued. — 
In  regard  to  the  Indians,  the  Secretary  sanctions 
the  stipulations  embodied  in  recent  treaties,  pro- 
viding for  the  collection  of  the  tribes  upon  reser- 
vations, “where  they  may  be  encouraged  to  aban- 
don their  nomadic  habits  and  engage  in  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  pursuits.  This  policy,  inau- 
gurated many  years  since,  has  met  with  signal 
success  whenever  it  has  been  pursued  in  good 
faith  and  with  becoming  liberality  by  the  United 
States."  The  Secretary  urges  that  the  Indians 
should  be  compelled  to  remain  upon  their  re- 
spective reservations;  this  being  the  only  way 
in  which  collisions  with  other  tribes  and  the 
whites  can  be  avoided,  and  the  safety  of  our 
frontier  settlements  secured. 

The  Postmaster-  General  reports  that  the  rev- 
enues of  the  department  were  $16,300,000 ; the 
expenditures  $22,700,000 ; an  excess  of  expend- 
itures over  receipts  of  $6,400,000.  This  excess 
is  attributed  mainly  to  the  expense  of  putting 
into  operation  48,750  miles  of  transportation  in 
the  Southern  States— equal  to  nearly  a third  of 
the  whole  mileage  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

COXGHBSS. 

Immediately  upon  the  assemblage  of  Congress 
important  bills  were  introduced  into  both  Houses, 
although  little  conclusive  action  has  been  reach- 
ed. 

The  Legislature  of  Oregon  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress a resolution  declaring  that  Messrs.  Corbett 
and  Williams,  Senators  from  that  State, 

Have  betrayed  and  misrepresented  the  people  of 
that  State  In  voting  for  the  Reconstruction  measures, 
for  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act.  for  the  act  affecting  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  for  the  impeachment  of  the  Pres- 
ident, and  instructing  those  Senators  to  resign,  in  or- 
der that  persons  might  be  elected  as  their  successors 
who  would  fairly  and  honestly  represent  the  State  of 
Oregon  in  the  United  States  Senate. 


The  indorsement  upon  these  resolutions  reads : 

Resolutions  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Oregon, 
Instructing  their  Senators  in  Congress  to  resign,  they 
having  voted  for  measures  plainly  and  palpably  nn- 
constitutional,  which  have  overthrown  civil  liberty  and 
free  government,  and  consigned  the  citizens  of  eleven 
States  to  odious  and  despotic  military  dictatorship 

These  resolutions  were,  in  the  House,  and  with- 
out division,  ordered  to  be  returned  as  “ scandal- 
ous, indecorous,  and  impertinent." 

Two  important  Bills  for  the  resumption  of  spe- 
cie payments  have  been  introduced  into  the  Sen- 
ate. One  by  Mr.  Sumner  accords  in  general 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  except  that  the  time  for  resumption 
is  fixed  at  July  4,  1869,  instead  of  Januaiy  1, 
1870.  The  Bill  legalizes  prospective  specie  con- 
tracts ; authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  issue  bonds  at  4 and  44  per  cent.,  having  30 
and  40  years  to  run,  the  interest  to  be  subject  to 
the  income  tax ; but  principal  and  interest  to  be 
free  from  all  other  taxation ; these  bonds  to  be 
sold  at  not  less  than  par,  and  the  proceeds  to  be 
applied  to  the  purchase  of  outstanding  obliga- 
tions of  the  Government.  All  laws  making  any 
thing  but  gold  and  silver  money  a legal  tender 
to  be  repealed  on  the  4th  of  July  next,  except 
that  for  a year  longer  all  notes  now  a legal  ten- 
der shall  be  received  for  all  demands  due  to  the 
United  States,  including  duties  on  imports.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  be  authorized  to 
borrow  upon  the  credit  of  the  United  States  such 
sums  as  may  be  requisite  to  carry  out  the  objects 
of  this  Bill. 

The  other  Bill,  presented  by  Mr.  Morton,  is 
based  upon  a wholly  different  idea ; that  is,  to 
render,  and  at  as  early  a date  as  possible,  the 
currency  convertible  into,  and  therefore  of  equal 
value  with,  gold.  The  essential  features  of  the 
Bill  are:  (1.)  No  gold  to  be  sold  by  the  Treas- 
ury ; but  all,  after  paying  the  interest  upon  the 
public  debt,  and  other  specific  uses  specified  by 
law,  to  be  reserved  for  the  redemption  of  United 
States  currency.  (2.)  After  July  1,  1871,  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  shall  redeem  all 
United  States  currency  which  may  be  presented 
for  redemption.  (3.;  After  Januaiy  1,  1872, 
all  National  Banks  shall  pay  in  coin  all  their 
notes  presented;  and  after  July  1,  1870,  shall 
reserve  for  that  purpose  all  gold  received  by  them 
as  interest  upon  the  Government  stocks  held  by 
them;  and  also  until  Januaiy  1,  1872,  their 
whole  reserve  of  legal-tender  notes  required  by 
law.  (4.)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
cancel  such  portion  of  the  redeemed  notes  as  he 
shall  judge  necessary  for  a proper  limitation  of 
the  currency.  (5.)  That  after  Januaiy  1,  1872, 
United  States  notes  shall  cease  to  be  a legal  ten- 
der, but  shall  be  receivable  for  Government  due9 
as  now  provided  by  law.  (6.)  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  have  power  to  issue  bonds 
payable  in  10  years  and  due  in  30,  to  such 
amount  as  may  be  necessary  to  procure  the  gold 
necessary  for  the  redemption  of  the  notes. 

The  President’s  Message  met  with  a very  un- 
favorable reception  from  Congress.  It  was  de- 
nounced in  both  Houses  as  a disrespectful  and 
offensive  document.  In  the  Senate  its  reading  • 
was  interrupted  by  adjournment;  but  was  re- 
sumed on  the  following  day.  That  portion,  quot- 
ed elsewhere  in  this  Record,  relating  to  the  Na- 
tional Debt  was  made  the  subject  of  special 
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animadversion,  and  resolutions  directly  or  in- 
directly disavowing  it  were  passed,  in  both 
branches.  The  resolution  of  the  House — the 
first  clause  of  which  passed  by  154  to  6,  and  the 
remainder  without  a division— reads  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  all  forms  and  degrees  of  repudiation 
of  the  national  indebtedness  are  odious  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  that  under  no  circumstances  will 
their  Representatives  consent  to  offer  the  public  cred- 
itor, as  mil  compensation,  a less  amount  of  money 
than  that  which  the  Qovemment  contracted  to  pay. 

The  resolution  of  the  Senate,  passed  by  42  to 
6,  reads : 

Remlced,  That  the  Senate,  properly  cherishing  and 
upholding  the  good  faith  and  honor  of  the  nation,  do 
hereby  utterly  disapprove  of  and  condemn  the  senti- 
ment and  proposition  contained  in  as  mnch  of  the  1 
late  annual  Message  of  the  President  of  the  United  i 
States  as  reads  as  follows : j 

Here  follows  the  passage  of  the  Message  al- 
ready quoted. On  the  21st  Congress  ad- 

journed for  the  Holidays,  to  re-assemble  on  the 
5th  of  January. 

THE  AMNESTY  PROCLAMATION. 

The  trial  of  Jefferson  Davis  was  commenced 
at  Richmond,  on  the  3d  of  December,  before 
Chief- Justice  Chase  and  Judge  Underwood. 
The  counsel  for  the  defense  moved  that  the  in- 
dictment should  be  quashed  on  the  ground  that 
by  the  14th  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  the 
respondent  was  punished  by  disfranchisement, 
that  the  punishment  had  already  been  com- 
menced, and  he  could  not  be  punished  twice  for 
the  same  offense*  The  Court  was  divided  as  to 
granting  this  motion ; it  being  understood  that 
Jastice  Chase  was  in  favor  of  it,  and  Judge  Un- 
derwood opposed.  The  question  must  therefore 
be  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings were  stayed.  Meanwhile  the  action  of 
the  President  has  apparently  removed  all  occa- 
sion for  further  action.  On  the  25th  of  Decem- 
ber he  issued  a proclamation  of  Amnesty  em- 
bracing all  who  had  been  before  excepted.  The 
proclamation,  after  reciting  that  the  reason  for 
these  exceptions  no  longer  existed,  concludes : 

Now,  therefore,  he  it  known  that  I.  Andrew  John- 
son, President  or  the  United  States,  by  virtue  of  the 
power  and  authority  in  me  vested  by  the  Constitution, 
and  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign  people  of  the  United 
States,  do  hereby  proclaim  ana  declare,  uncondition- 
ally and  without  reservation,  to  all  and  to  every  per- 
son who  directly  or  Indirectly  participated  in  the  late 
insurrection  or  rebellion,  a full  pardon  and  amnesty 
for  the  offense  of  treason  against  the  United  States, 
or  of  adhering  to  their  enemies  during  the  late  civil 
war,  with  restoration  of  all  rights,  privileges,  and  im- 
munities under  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  which 
have  been  made  in  pursuance  thereof. 

Among  those  embraced  in  this  proclamation 
are  Davis,  Breckinridge,  Thompson,  Mason,  and 
Slidell. 

THE  INDIAN  WAR. 

The  winter  campaign  designed  by  General 
Sheridan  has  met  with  signal  success.  He  re- 
ports that  on  the  23d  of  November  General  Cas- 
ter, with  eleven  companies  of  cavalry,  was  sent 
southerly  in  search  of  hostile  Indians.  On  the 
26th  he  struck  the  trail  of  a war-party  of  Black 
Kettle’s  band.  He  followed  this,  and  on  the  27th 
“ surprised  the  camp,  and  after  a desperate  fight, 
in  which  Black  Kettle  was  assisted  by  the  Arra- 
pahoes  under  Little  Raven,  and  the  Kiowas  under 


Santana,  we  captured  the  entire  camp,  killing 
their  chief,  Black  Kettle,  and  102  warriors.  The 
camp  was  captured,  with  53  women  and  their 
children.  Our  loss  was  21  killed  and  16  wound- 
ed. ” General  Sheridan  adds:  “It  was  Black 
Kettle's  band  that  committed  the  first  depreda- 
tions on  the  Saline  and  Solomon  rivers  in  Kan- 
sas  One  white  woman  and  a boy  ten  years  old 

were  brutally  murdered  by  the  Indian  women 
when  the  attack  commenced.’'  He  states  also 
that  the  war-party  whose  trail  led  Custer  to  Black 
Kettle’s  camp  was  returning  to  that  chief  with  the 
scalps  of  three  white  men,  among  which  was  that 
of  a courier  bearing  the  mail,  which  was  found 
in  the  camp,  besides  many  articles  taken  in  Kan- 
1 sas. — On  the  other  hand,  Colonel  Wynkoop,  late 
Indian  Agent,  affirms  that  Black  Kettle  had  al- 
ways been  a firm  friend  of  the  Government,  had 
incurred  the  enmity  of  a large  part  of  his  band 
on  account  of  the  protection  which  he  had  given 
the  whites ; that  several  wanton  attacks  had  been 
made  upon  his  band,  first  by  Colonel  Chiving- 
ton,  when  they  were  on  their  way  to  a point 
where  the  agent  had  ordered  them  to  rendezvous 
to  receive  their  annuity  goods;  and  afterward 
they  were  attacked  by  General  Hancock,  when 
on  their  way  to  their  reservation ; and  when  at- 
tacked by  General  Custer  they  were  peaceably  on 
their  way  to  Fort  Kearney,  and  within  fifty  miles 
from  the  fort,  in  order  to  receive  their  annuities. 
In  consequence  of  this  transaction  Colonel  Wyn- 
koop has  resigned  his  position  as  Indian  Agent. 

SOUTHERN  AMERICA. 

The  insurrection  in  Cuba  continues,  but  the 
reports  of  its  extent  and  progress  are  still  too 
vague  and  contradictory  to  warrant  being  placed 
on  record. 

On  the  River  Plata  the  Allies  (or  rather  the 
Brazilians,  for  the  Argentines  seem  to  have  near- 
ly withdrawn  from  the  contest)  have  suffered  se- 
vere checks  in  attempting  to  carry  the  Paraguay- 
an position  at  Villette.  It  is  reported  that  Sar- 
miento,  the  new  President  of  the  Argentine 
Confederation,  has  asked  the  mediation  of  Mr. 
M' ‘Mahon,  our  Minister  to  Paraguay,  to  effect  a 
peace. 

EUROPE. 

In  Spain  the  revolutionary  movement  has  as- 
sumed no  definite  shape.  In  some  of  the  cities 
counter  movements  have  been  attempted,  espe- 
cially at  Cadiz.  This  was  put  down  after  some 
severe  fighting.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  these 
movements  are  by  the  adherents  of  the  Bonrbon 
dynasty,  or  by  those  who  desire  a republic  in- 
stead of  a monarchy. 

In  Great  Britain  the  Disraeli  Ministry  re- 
signed when  the  result  of  the  elections  was  de- 
cided. A new  Ministry  has  been  formed,  Mr. 
Gladstone  being  at  its  head.  Mr.  Bright  ac- 
cepts a place  in  the  Cabinet  as  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

Difficulties  have  sprung  up  between  Turkey 
and  Greece,  growing  out  of  the  action  of  the 
Greek  Government  in  regard  to  the  war  in  Crete. 
A Conference  of  the  Great  Powers  has  been 
agreed  upon  to  settle  this  question.  As  yet 
neither  Greece  nor  Turkey  have  acceded  to  this 
Conference. 
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THOSE  old-time  people  who  had  the  naming 
of  the  months  gave  to  this  second  of  the 
twelve  the  name  of  February,  from  the  custom 
of  offering  at  this  season  sacrifices  to  the  manes 
of  the  gods.  Ovid,  in  his  Fasti,  thus  speaks  of 
the  derivation : 

“In  ancient  times  purgation  had  the  name 
Of  Februa ; various  customs  prove  the  same ; 
The  pontiffs  from  the  ncx  and  Jlamen  crave 
A lock  of  wool ; in  former  days  they  gave 
To  wool  the  name  of  Februa. 

In  shor^  with  whatsoe’er  our  hearts  we  hold 
Are  purifledj  was  Februa  termed  of  old. 

The  month  in  which  the  tombs  were  purified 
Of  such  as  had  no  dirges  when  they  died*  . 
For  our  religious  fathers  did  maintain 
Purgation  expiated  every  stain 
Of  guilt  and  sin  ; from  Greece  the  custom  came, 
But  here  adopted  by  another  name; 

The  Grecians  held  that  pure  lustration  could 
Efface  an  impious  deed  or  guilt  of  blood." 

If  February  be  the  least  pleasant  month  of  the 
year,  it  has  at  least  one  pleasant  day — St.  Val- 
entine’s— devoted  to  love-letters  and  much  dog- 
gerel A reputable  rhymster  says ; 

“ I firmly  maintain  that  the  prelate 
Who  gave  us  this  festival  fair 
Was  better  than  many  a zealot 
Who  has  filled  the  episcopal  chair. 
Love-making,  half  gay  and  naif  serious, 

In  a pleasant  poetical  way, 

Would  nave  suited  one  Cains  Valerius 
Catullus  on  Valentine's  Day." 


We  suppose  that  the  best  stories  of  odd  inci- 
dents in  the  career  of  ministers  are  told  by  cler- 
gymen themselves.  Imagine  yourself  listening, 
as  we  were  a few  evenings  since,  to  a grave  Meth- 
odist preacher  who  spoke  of  having  once  passed 
a night  at  a rather  rough  house  in  the  country, 
and  just  before  going  to  bed  suggested  the  read- 
ing of  a chapter  in  the  Bible  and  family  prayer. 
The  man  of  the  house,  after  a hasty  search, 
could  find  only  a couple  of  torn  leaves  of  the 
good  hook,  which  he  laid  on  the  table,  with  the 
remark : “ I really  didn’t  know  I was  so  near 
out  of  Bible!” 


Quite  as  malapropos  are  the  remarks  some- 
times-in  teijec  ted  by  inexperienced  actors  in  the 
most  Affecting  parts  of  a play,  as  was  the  case 
lately  when  The  Stranger  was  played  at  Indian- 
apolis. At  the  crisis  of  the  piece — where  Mrs. 
Halkfr  is  charged  with  her  crime — the  Countess 

Wintersen,  as  enacted  by  a Miss , laid  her 

hand  heavily  on  the  agonized  woman’s  shoulder, 
and  exclaimed,  “Mrs.  ’Aller,  you  don’t  make  no 
reply!” 

To  gain  the  advantage  of  Commodore  Vander- 
bilt in  a matter  of  money  is  generally  considered 
a difficult  manoeuvre.  He  is  generous  enough  in 
his  way,  but  the  beggar  he  regards  with  dis- 
esteem.  Not  many  weeks  hack  certain  benevo- 
lent and  cultivated  dames,  moved  thereto  by  the 
distress  of  suffering  friends  at  the  South,  con- 
ceived the  laudable  plan  of  raising  money,  cloth- 
ing, food,  etc. , for  their  relief.  One  of  the  ladies, 
a very  bright,  charming  person,  expressed  a de- 
sire to  do  something,  but  she  knew  not  much 
about  making  garments,  or  how  to  pack  boxes, 
nor  any  thing  of  that  rough,  practical  sort. 

Could  she  beg  ?”  Well,  perhaps  she  could  do 


that.  She  began ; she  succeeded.  A call  upon 
Commodore  Vanderbilt  was  suggested.  She  was 
acquainted  with  him. 

“ No  use,”  said  a gentleman ; “ the  Commo- 
dore is  impervious  to  beggars.” 

“I’ll  make  the  experiment,”  said  the  lady. 

“The  gloves  that  you  fail,”  banteringly  re- 
plied the  gentleman. 

The  Commodore  was  visited.  Case  stated. 
The  answer — “No!” 

“I’m  so  sorry!  I get  nothing,  and  lose  a bet.” 

“ How  so?”  asked  the  gallant  old  Commodore. 

It  was  explained. 

“ You  shall  win.  Here  is  $ [a  nice  dona- 

tion]. Take  his  gloves  /” 

Neatly  done ! For  delicate,  strictly  eleemosy- 
nary strategy  commend  us  to  the  women  I 

A clerical  friend,  who  left  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  a few  years  ago  and  went  over 
to  the  “Water  Cure”  establishment,  as  he  de- 
nominates the  Baptists,  where  he  is  now  labor- 
ing efficiently  and  acceptably,  in  a private  note 
says ; “ By-the-by,  did  I tell  you  that  some  rime 
since  I started  and  sung  in  our  social  meeting  the 
good  old  chorus  : 

“ ‘I  will  sprinkle  you  with  water, 

I will  cleanse  you  from  all  sin  F 

For  this  I was  stoutly  reproved  by  my  deacons, 
until  I referred  them  to  Ezekiel  xxxvi.  25.  We 
shall  omit  this  passage  in  future  editions  of  Eze- 
kiel.”   

In  a certain  manufacturing  village  not  a thou- 
sand miles  from  Gotham  lives  a small  store- 
keeper named  Bacon,  whose  extreme  parsimony 
seemed  to  render  him  not  altogether  lovely  in 
the  eyes  of  his  acquaintance.  On  one  occasion  a 
customer  was  giving  vent  to  his  opinion  of  the 
person  when  a by-stander  inquired  the  name  of 
the  merchant. 

“ Bacon,”  was  the  response. 

“Well,”  replied  the  stander-by,  “I  hare 
traded  with  him  myself,  and  knew  he  was  a mean 
man,  but  I didn’t  suppose  until  now  that  he  was 
‘ hog’  on  both  sides  r 


Mr.  A.  T.  Stewart  employs  an  army  of  little 
shavers  who  scamper  to  and  fro  bearing  money 
received  from  customers.  Curiously  enough,  one 
never  hears  them  addressed  os  James,  or  Elihu, 
or  Bob,  or  any  such  endearing  appellative ; the 
reason  of  which  is  explained  by  a lady  from 
Ulster  County,  who  made  her  first  visit  to  New 
York  quite  recently,  and  on  returning  home  re- 
cited her  sight-seeings,  etc.,  to  the  family. 
She  visited  Stewart’s.  “Such  heaps  of  goods! 
Such  lots  of  people ! And  then,”  said  she,  “there 
were  so  many  pretty  little  boys  in  the  store  named* 
Cash , and  all  about  the  same  size ! I didn't  see 
Mrs.  Cash,  but  I tell  you  she’s  got  a mighty  smart 
lot  of  young  ones !” 


The  annual  session  of  the  Legislature  at  Al- 
bany takes  to  that  city  many  gentlemen  from 
New  York  as  well  as  from  rural  parts,  whose  only 
ambition  is  to  do  good  to  the  State.  (Is  that, 
doubted  ?)  It  may  therefore  be  deemed  not  in- 
appropriate to  the  place  and  season  to  mention 
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what  was  said  of  Albany  by  little  Tommy  B , 

who,  accompanied  by  his  mother,  went  to  visit 
an  uncle  in  Madison,  a minister.  At  the  minis- 
ter’s house  twice  a day  all  bowed  in  family  devo- 
tion. Tommy  liked  this,  and  prayed  as  devoutly 
as  the  rest.  One  day  his  mother  found  him  alone 
npon  his  knees. 

“ Why,  what  are  you  doing,  Tommy  ?” 

“Oh,  mamma,  we  must  pray  all  we  can  in 
Madison,  ’tans,  you  know  dere  ain’t  no  Daud 
[God]  in  Albany!”  

That  was  an  apt  reply  of  a gentleman  who 
rode  much  on  horseback,  and  by  exercise  pre- 
served good  health.  On  being  asked  by  a med- 
ical friend  what  physician  and  apothecary  he  em- 
ployed, he  answered,  “My  physician  has  been  a 
horse,  and  my  apothecary  an  ass.” 

Mr. was  a lawyer  at  Bloomington,  Illi- 

nois, at  the  time  Mr.  Lincoln  practiced  at  that 
Bar.  He  was  noted  for  the  interest  he  manifest- 
ed in  behalf  of  his  clients.  On  one  occasion  he 
had  a little  appeal  suit — in  which,  as  usual,  he 
became  greatly  excited.  Late  at  night  the  case 
was  submitted,  and  court  was  adjourned  until 
next  morning.  He  passed  a sleepless  night. 
Next  morning,  on  his  way  to  court,  he  heard 
that  the  verdict  was  adverse  to  him.  Entering 
the  court-room  he  met  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  asked : 
“ What  has  become  of  your  case ?”  “Oh,  it  is 
gone  to !”  “ Very  well,”  replied  Mr.  Lin- 

coln, “you  will  then  have  another  turn  at  it, 
where  his  Satanic  Majesty  is  Chief  Justice  1” 

“No  man  does  his  best  except  when  he  is 
cheerful.  A light  heart  maketh  nimble  hands, 
and  keeps  the  mind  free  and  alert.  No  misfor- 
tune is  so  great  as  one  that  sours  the  temper. 
Until  cheerfulness  is  lost  nothing  is  lost.” 

Ax  admirable  correspondent  (who  sends  ns 
nine  subscribers  from  a very  out-of-the-way  place 
in  Minnesota)  incloses  also  a memorandum  of 
some  tolerably  rapid  praying,  or  competition  in 
prayer,  that  he  witnessed  during  the  early  days 
of  Wisconsin.  In  what  was  then  known  as  the 
“Milwaukee  Woods”  lived  a man  of  the  name 
of  Brooks,  a Methodist,  by  whom,  as  Mrs.  Par- 
tington would  say,  “the  Gospel  was  dispensed 
with”  to  the  benighted  of  that  region.  One  of 
the  brethren  had  the  knack  of  never  allowing  any 
one  to  get  the  best  of  a story  if  he  (Wilson)  had 
the  last  chance.  On  one  occasion,  when  Brooks 
was  holding  a sort  of  Conference  meeting,  and 
was  urging  the  brothers  and  sisters  to  improve 
the  time  by  speaking  short  and  to  the  point,  he 
remarked,  as  an  inducement  thereto,  that  he 
“had  heard  one  hundred  brothers  and  sisters 
speak  in  the  short  space  of  one  hour.”  Hardly 
had  he  resumed  his  seat  when  Brother  Wilson 
rose  and  exclaimed : “ Bless  the  Lord ! I have 
heard  one  hundred  and  one  speak  in  the  space  of 
an  hour!” 

Wilson  simply  went  “one  better.” 

Glaxcixo  recently  through  the  columns  of  an 
English  magazine  we  were  struck  with  a little 
paragraph  about  “pleasant  people”  that  is  worthy 
of  reproduction  to  American  readers : 

I knew  a lady  who  was  much  in  London  soci- 
ety— a comely,  cozy  woman,  “fair,  fat,  and 


forty.”  One  day  when  alone  with  her  she  began 
to  talk  of  her  experience  of  the  world.  “Now, 
as  regards  you  men,”  she  said,  “ what  a number 
of  clever  and  intelligent  men  there  are ! A clever 
man  is  no  rarity.  Also,  what  a number  of  good 
people  there  are — people  (perhaps  of  rough,  queer, 
awkward  exterior)  who  give  no  sign  of  their  good- 
ness and  kind-heartedness,  but  who,  on  the  con- 
trary, 4 from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,*  are  misun- 
derstood ; and  who  are  very  cross,  too,  at  being 
misunderstood,  when  it  is  really  their  own  fault, 
or  rather  the  fault  of  their  training.  But  if  you 
want  to  know  what  is  a rarity  among  men,  it  is 
a pleasant  man — one  who  is  safe ; who  never 
makes  nor  takes  needless  offense;  who  brings 
out  the  best  points  of  other  people” 

As  good  old  Deacon  Weatherwax  used  to  ob- 
serve, “ them  kind  o’  people’s  mighty  skurse !” 

The  scenes  witnessed  in  our  courts  just  prior 
to  the  annual  elections,  when  the  rush  to  obtain 
the  rights  of  citizenship  is  at  its  height,  are  often 
ludicrous.  In  the  Common  Pleas,  for  instance, 
an  Irishman,  accompanied  by  a witness  as  to 
character,  approached  Judge  Brady,  when  the 
following  colloquy  occurred : 

Judge.  “You  know  this  individual?” 

Witness.  “Av  coorse  I do.” 

Judge.  “ Is  he  a man  of  good  moral  charac- 
ter?” 

Witness.  “Well,  your  Honor,  he  rades  the 
Boible,  he  plays  on  the  feddle,  he  doesn’t  whip  the 
ould  woman,  and  now  and  then  he  takes  a dhrop 
of  whusky.  Will  that  suit  ?” 

The  Judge  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  not  suit,  declined  to  place  his  initials  in 
the  corner  of  the  blank,  and  the  twain  quitted  the 
presence. 

Later  a pair  on  the  same  errand  entered  Judge 
Daly’s  court : 

Judge.  “ You  know  this  person  ?” 

Witness.  “Y-a-a-s.” 

Judge.  “ Is  his  character  good  ?” 

Witness.  “ Mein  Gott,  Chudge ! Of  gourso 
it  is : he' 8 a paker  /” 

Further  examinating  tending  to  corroborate 
this  high 'standard  of  respectability,  the  Teuton 
stalked  out  a citizen  of  the  Republic  as  well  os  a 
baker. 

A San  Francisco  gentleman  gives  us  the  fol- 
lowing instance  of  Chinese  dislike  of  American 
institutions : 

A Chinaman,  residing  at  Sacramento,  having 
lost  largely  by  the  fire  which  destroyed  that  place 
on  the  night  after  the  day  of  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion of  1852,  and  again  having  lost  heavily  about 
a month  later  by  the  great  overflow  which  buried 
the  ruined  city  several  feet  under  water,  and  be- 
lieving that  the  fire  and  the  overflow  were  a part 
of  the  exercises  in  the  celebration  of  the  election 
of  the  President,  expressed  his  extreme  dissatis- 
faction of  these  customs  by  saying, 4 4 Me  no  like-ee 
Melikee  man — he  too  much-ee  burn,  too  much-ee 
wash  !** 

The  Chinaman’s  idea  of  credit  differs  some- 
what from  that  of  the  American.  Mr. , a 

tradesman  of  conceded  wealth  and  unbounded 
credit  in  San  Francisco,  applied  through  his  agent 
to  purchase  of  a Chinese  a cargo  of  rice  on  time. 
The  agent,  of  course,  duly  set  forth  the  opulence, 
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standing,  etc.,  of  his  principal ; to  which  China- 
man replied : 

“ Yes,  Brown-ee  welly  good  man.  Me  trust-ee 
Brown-ee.  Brown-ee  pay-ee  me  one-halp  cash- 
ee,  other  halp  when  me  deliber  lice-ee.  Yon 
sabe  ? Good-by,  John !” 

There’s  a little  fog  abont  the  “good-by,”  bat 
the  fiscal  principle  is  eminently  sound. 


The  recent  decease  of  Dr.  Longley,  Archbish- 
op of  Canterbury,  has  elicited  the  feet  that  he 
was  the  fourth  of  the  Primates  of  all  England 
who  had  held  the  Archbishopric  of  York.  It  has 
also  brought  to  light  the  following  epigram,  writ- 
ten over  a century  ago,  when  unobtrusive  Hut- 
ton was  succeeded  by  the  famous  Thomas  Seeker : 

The  bench  hath  oft  posed  us,  and  set  us  a scoffin’, 
By  signing  Will  London,  John  S&rum,  John  Boffin ; 
But  the  head  of  the  Church  no  expounder  will  want, 
For  his  Grace  signs  his  own  proper  name,  Thomas 
Cant. 


While  writing  of  the  divines,  we  have  an  an- 
ecdote of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson,  the  predecessor 
of  Albert  Barnes  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Philadelphia,  who  used  to  carry  his  politeness 
so  for  as  to  say,  when  commenting  on  the  third 
chapter  of  John,  44  There  was  a gentleman  of  the 
Pharisees  called  Nicodemus,”  etc. ; and  invaria- 
bly, when  speaking  of  the  parable  of  the  ten  vir- 
gins, he  called  them  44  the  tea  young  laditsTwhich 
took  their  lamps  and  went  forth  to  meet  the 
bridegroom.” 


It  was  the  opinion  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  that 
William  Dunbar  was  superior  to  any  poet  Scot- 
land ever  produced.  He  was  bom  in  1465,  be- 
came a Franciscan,  traveled  in  England  and 
France,  preaching  and  subsisting  on  alms.  He 
wrote  two  verses  that  are  of  the  sort  adapted  to 
the  Drawer : 

Be  merry,  man,  and  t&k  not  salr  in  mind 
The  wavering  of  this  wretched  world  of  sorrow ; 
To  God  be  humble,  to  thy  friend  be  kind. 

And  with  thy  neighbors  gladly  lend  and  borrow; 
His  chance  to-night,  it  may  be  thine  to-morrow ; 
Be  blythe  in  he&rte  for  my  aventure, 

For  oft  with  wise  men  ft  has  been  said  a farrow, 
Without  gladness  availes  uo  Treasure. 

Follow  on  pity,  flee  trouble  and  debate, 

With  famous  folkis  hold  thy  company; 

Be  charitable  and  hum'le  in  thine  estate, 

For  warily  honor  lastes  bnt  aery. 

For  trouble  in  earth  tak  no  melancholy; 

Be  rich  in  patience,  if  thon  in  gudes  be ; 

Who  livee  merrily  he  lives  miqhtihj ; 

Without  gladness  availes  no  Treasure. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  preaches  to  the  same  ef- 
fect in  his  sermon  on  “Old  Age”  (Volume  II., 
recently  published  by  the  Harpers),  when  he  says 
to  the  young:  “I  do  not  object  to  any  amount 
of  gayety  or  vivacity  that  lies  within  the  bounds 
of  reason  or  of  health ; but  I do  reject  and  abhor, 
as  worthy  to  be  stigmatized  as  dishonorable  and 
unmanly,  every  such  course  in  youth  as  takes 
away  strength,  vigor,  and  purity  from  old  age. 

I think  a man  is  not  a thorough  Christian 

who  is  not  a cheerful,  happy,  buoyant  Christian.” 

A gentleman  who  travels  much  on  the  New 
Haven  Railway  was  boasting,  a few  mornings 
since,  of  the  various  attractions  of  Stamford, 
especially  of  the  density  of  its  fogs.  A termer 
had  been  speaking  to  him  of  a young  man  in  his 
service  who  had  been  sent  out  to  nail  a few 


courses  of  shingles  on  a barn,  the  roof  of  which 
was  nearly  finished.  At  dinner  the  young  man 
came  in  and  said : 

“ That’s  a mighty  long  barn  of  youra." 

“Not  very  long,”  ses  I. 

“ Seems  so,  any  how,”  sez  he. 

“Well,”  sez  I,  “you’re  a lazy  fellow;  that's 
all  I’ve  got  to  say.” 

After  dinner  I went  out  to  see  what  he’d  bin 
abeout,  and  I swow  he’d  shingled  more  than  a 
hundred  feet  right  out  on  the  fog!  That’s  so! 

Army  anecdotes  being  still  in  order,  we  give 
this  of  a zealous  chaplain  of  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac, who  had  called  on  a colonel  noted  for 
profanity,  to  talk  of  the  religious  interests  of  his 
men.  After  having  been  politely  motioned  to  a 
seat  on  a chest  the  following  dialogue  occurred: 

Chaplain.  “Colonel,  you  have  one  of  the 
finest  regiments  in  the  army.” 

Colonel.  “I  believe  so.” 

Chaplain.  “ Do  you  think  you  pay  sufficient 
attention  to  the  religious  instruction  of  your 
men?” 

Colonel  ( doubtfully ).  “ Well,  I don’t  know." 

Chaplain.  “ A lively  interest  has  been  awak- 
ened in  the Massachusetts”  (a  revival  regi- 

ment). 4 4 The  Lord  has  blessed  the  labors  of  his 
servants,  and  ten  have  been  already  baptized.” 

Colonel  (< excitedly ).  44  Is  that  so ?”  (To  the 
attendant:)  “Sergeant-Major,  have  fifteen  men 
detailed  immediately  for  baptism.  Ill  be  cussed 
if  111  be  outdone  by  any  Massachusetts  regi- 
ment!” 

Per  last  steamer  we  have  an  English  anecdote 
showing  that  however  estate  the  British  barris- 
ter, his  equal  is  sometimes  found  in  gentlemen 
of  other  professions. 

An  eminent  architect,  Mr.  Alexander,  was  un- 
der examination  in  a special  jury  case.  It  be- 
came necessary  to  detract  from  the  weight  of  his 
testimony.  After  a preliminary  question  or  two 
counsel  addressed  him  thus : 

“ You  are  a builder,  I believe  ?” 

4 4 No,  Sir,  not  a builder — an  architect” 

“ Ah,  well!  architect  or  builder,  builder  or 
architect;  they  are  much  the  same,  I suppose.” 

44 1 beg  pardon,  Sir;  I consider  them  to  be  to- 
tally different” 

4 4 Oh,  indeed  1 Perhaps  jrou  will  state  where- 
in this  great  difference  consists  ?” 

“An  architect,  Sir,  prepares  the  plans,  con- 
ceives the  designs,  draws  out  specifications— in 
short,  supplies  the  mind ; the  builder  is  merely 
the  bricklayer  or  the  carpenter.  The  builder  is 
the  machine ; the  architect  the  power  that  puts 
the  machine  together,  and  sets  it  going.” 

44  Oh,  very  well ! that  will  do.  And  now,  aft- 
er your  veiy  ingenious  distinction  without  a dif- 
ference, perhaps  you  can  inform  the  Court  who 
was  the  architect  of  the  Tower  of  Babel?” 

44 There  was  uo  architect,  Sir;  hence  the  con- 
fusion /” 

The  ritualistic  performances  of  some  of  our 
extreme  High-Church  brethren  has  moved  a 
wretched  Low-Church  punster  to  denounce  it,  by 
saying  that  44  if  the  St.  Alban’s  people,  and  such, 
are  permitted  to  go  on  unchecked  in  the  intro- 
duction of  their  various  4 Symbols,  their  prac* 
rices  may  in  the  course  of  rime  culminate  with 
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that  of  the  very  ‘ Banjo'  itself!”  At  all  events, 
the  two  would  be  intone. 


44  Reconstruction”  seems  to  have  a different 
meaning  in  different  localities.  A New  Orleans 
correspondent  gives  the  following  as  its  definition 
from  the  colored  point  of  view  in  that  city : 

A “man  and  brother”  went  into  a clothing- 
store  and  arrayed  himself  in  fine  apparel,  but  be- 
fore consummating  the  purchase  said  to  the 
clothier:  “Before  I buys  dis  coat  I wants  to 
know  if  you’s  de  right  stripe.  Is  you  a Raddi- 
kle  ?”  The  party  addressed  indignantly  replied, 
“Take  the  coat  off,  and  leave  the  store;  I’ll 
teach  you  not  to  he  impertinent  in  future!” 
“Well,  boss,  it’s  all  right;  1 didn’t  mean  no 
harm ; I only  wanted  to  know  if  you  was  a Rad- 
dikle,  kase  I’m  a Democrat,  and  don  t trade  wid 
dem  sort !” 


Who  does  not  rejoice  that  the  pages  of  our 
dailies  are  no  longer  filled  with  speeches  suggest- 
ing in  pompous  bathos  how  this  nation  can  be 
easily  put  to  rights?  The  remark  is  suggested 
by  a reperusal  of  Sydney  Smith’s  amusing  criti- 
cism of  the  grandiloquent  style  of  Sir  James 
Mackintosh.  “If,”  said  the  quaint  Sydney, 
“Mackintosh  had  to  write  on  Pepper,  he  would 
say : 4 Pepper  may  philosophically  be  described 
as  a dusty  and  highly-pulverized  seed  of  an  Ori- 
ental fruit ; an  article  rather  of  condiment  than 
of  diet,  which,  dispersed  lightly  over  the  surface 
of  food,  with  no  other  rule  than  the  caprice  of 
the  consumer,  communicates  pleasure  rather  than 
affords  nutritioji,  and,  by  adding  a tropical  flavor 
to  the  gross  and  succulent  viands  of  the  North, 
approximates  the  different  regions  of  the  earth, 
explains  the  objects  of  commerce,  and  justifies 
the  industry  of  man.’  ” 

A gentleman  from  Nebraska  is  kind  enough 
to  communicate  a little  incident  of  recent  occur- 
rence in  that  lively  little  State.  A circuit  preach- 
er, who  came  to  officiate  in  a certain  town,  be- 
came the  guest  of  a gentleman  who  now  and 
then  took  a little  “ red-eye,”  and,  for  convenience 
sake,  carried  a morocco-covered  flask  in  his  over- 
coat pocket.  On  going  out  to  church  the  preach- 
er mistook  his  host’s  over-coat  for  his  own,  and 
walking  into  the  pulpit  began  the  exercises  with- 
out doffing  the  garment.  Looking  gravely  at 
the  congregation  he  began  drawring  from  his 
pocket,  as  he  supposed,  his  hymn-book,  with  the 
remark  that  the  congregation  would  sing  from  a 
particular  page,  which  he  had  selected  before- 
hand, holding  up  the  supposed  book  in  full  sight 
of  the  congregation,  and  endeavoring  to  open  it 
sideways,  but  without  success.  The  “ situation” 
was  realized  in  a moment,  but,  alas ! too  late. 
The  good  man  was  dreadfully  embarrassed,  the 
audience  giggled,  and  the  whole  scene  made 
ludicrous  by  a fellow  in  the  back  part  of  the  con- 
gregation, not  altogether  too  sober,  who  drawled 
out:  “Say,  Mister,  kin  we  jine  in  that  ar’ 
hymn  ?” 

The  proposition  was  not  exactly  feasible,  nor 
was  the  suggestion  in  really  good  taste. 


One  of  our  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  is 
not  more  noted  for  hiB  rapid  way  of  dispatch- 
ing business  at  Chambers  than  for  his  waggery. 
In  this  latter  respect  he  is  somewhat  like  that 


eminent  English  judge  who  remarked  that  he 
“always  felt  delighted  when  the  tedium  of  judi- 
cial proceedings  could  be  enlivened  by  a little 
honest  hilarity.”  A motion  had  been  made  in 
which  one  of  the  counsel  asked  for  an  adjourn- 
ment till  the  following  week,  when,  as  it  hap- 
pened, a judge  of  more  deliberate  liabit  would  be 
on  the  bench.  His  Honor  said:  “How  long 
will  it  take  to  argue  this  motion?”  “About 
three  hours.”  “Nonsense!  I can  understand 
all  you  have  to  tell  me  in  less  time  than  that.” 
“ Yes,  but  it  will  take  an  hour  and  a half  to  read 
the  papers.”  “ Very  well,  have  your  own  way ; 
but  if  it  takes  three  hours  before  *roc,  it  will  take 
the  man  who  sits  here  next  week  about  three 
ears  to  understand  your  case.”  Characteristic, 
ut  extra-judicial ! 


One  of  the  oldest  and  most  charming  of  versi- 
fiers writes: 

“Mirth  is  the  medicine  of  life, 

It  cures  its  ills,  it  calms  its  strife, 

It  softly  smooths  the  brow  of  care, 

And  writes  a thousand  grace*  there." 


A variation  in  the  manner  of  advertising  for 
“ good  plain  cooks”  is  suggested  by  a plain  young 
husband,  who  thinks  that  if  the  phrase  good- 
looking  instead  of  “ good  plain”  were  adopted,  it 
would  perhaps  give  greater  satisfaction  to  the 
“ man  of  the  house”  as  well  as  offer  more  ample 
scope  for  selection. 


General  Sheridan’s  recent  experience  on 
the  Plains  has  satisfied  him  that  the  Indian  of 
the  period  is  a disgusting  individual,  though  Qnce 
in  a while  one  is  found  who  has  a bit  of  droll- 
ery. A band  of  Indians,  the  General  writes,  had 
made  a sudden  attack  on  a detachment  of  his 
men,  who  fortunately  had  a mountain-howitzer 
mounted  on  a mule.  Not  having  time  to  take 
it  off  and  put  it  in  position,  they  backed  up  and 
blazed  away  at  the  Indians.  The  load  was  so 
heavy  that  mule  and  all  went  tumbling  down  hill 
toward  the  savages,  who,  not  understanding  that 
kind  of  fighting,  took  to  their  heels.  Afterward 
one  of  them  was  captured,  and  when  asked  why 
he  ran,  replied:  “Me  big  Injin;  »ot  afraid  of 
little  guns  or  big  guns;  but  when  white  man 
loads  up  and  fires  whole  jackass  at  Injin  me 
don’t  know  what  to  do.” 


The  custom  of  addressing  “ the  bereaved  rel- 
atives” on  funeral  occasions  is  one  that  might 
perhaps  be  “more  honored  in  the  breach  than 
the  observance.  ” The  incident  that  follows  shows 
that  there  are  times  when  something  may  be  said 
on  both  sides.  An  old-fashioned  minister  was 
attending  the  last  rites  of  one  of  the  members  of 
his  church,  when,  after  praising  the  virtues  of  the 
deceased,  he  turned  to  the  afflicted  husband  and 
said : 44  My  beloved  brother,  you  have  been  call- 
ed'to  port  with  one  of  the  best  and  loveliest  of 
wives/’ 

Up  arose  the  sorrow-stricken  husband,  inter- 
rupting the  minister  with,  “ Oh  no,  parson,  not 
the  best,  but  abeout  middling — abeout  middling!” 

The  utility  of  zeal  in  the  distribution  of  tracts 
is  freshly  illustrated  in  an  incident  that  occurred 
not  long  since  in  a Western  State,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a complimentary  dinner  given  to  the  citi- 
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zens  of  A by  the  citizens  of  B , prompt- 

ed by  the  completion  of  the  railway  between  those 
places.  On  the  morning  of  starting  a person 
whose  hobby  w as  tract-distributing  went  through 
the  cars  leaving  one  of  those  useful  publications 

in  each  seat.  As  Squire came  in  he  picked 

one  up,  and  adjusting  his  specs  commenced  to 
read.  As  it  happened  to  be  a good  tract  its  pe- 
rusal occupied  him  during  most  of  the  trip.  On 
arriving  at  their  destination  they  proceeded  to 
the  hotel,  where  a first-class  dinner  awaited  them. 
It  was  the  first  time  the  Squire  had  stopped  at  a 
hotel  where  bills  of  fare  were  used.  Seated  at 
table,  the  waiter  placed  one  before  him  and  await- 
ed his  order.  The  old  gentleman  waited  to  be 
served — the  servant  waited  for  direction.  Every 
body  around  was  getting  on  famously.  Hunger 
began  to  gnaw ; anger  began  to  arise.  At  length 
a tardy  knight  of  the  soup-tureen  placed  a fresh 
bill  before  our  friend,  who,  unable  to  bear  it 
longer,  became  irate,  and  exclaimed : 

“Here!  take  your old  tract  away,  and 

bring  me  something  to  eat I” 

The  servant  made  44  tracts,”  and  soon  returned 
with  the  desiderated  victual. 

A correspondent  informs  us  that  the  buffalo 
has  discovered  the  novel  luxury  of  something  to 
scratch  himself  against  on  the  plains  in  the  tele- 
graph-poles! The  Telegraph  Company  is  at  a 
loss  for  a remedy. 

“Ay,  there’s  the  rubT 

The  same  gentleman  has  traced  the  antiquity 
of  the  “ Grecian  bend”  to  the  “divine  William,  ’ 
who  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  (Act  IL,  Scene  2) 
says: 

“Her  gentlewomen,  like  the  Nereides, 

Bo  many  mermaids,  tended  her  1*  the  eyes, 

And  made  their  bends  adorning s." 


will  be  a Christian,  but  her  says  a prayer  every 
night  her  gets  into  bed.” 

“ What  prayer  does  she  say?  is  it  the  Lords 
Prayer  ?” 

44  Well,  passon,  can’t  say  I ever  ’eered  it  carled 
by  that  name,  but  her  deu  say : 

‘ “Matheu,  Mark,  Leak,  and  John, 

Blew  the  bed  that  1 lies  on; 

Feur  earners  to  my  bed, 

Feur  angels  lying  a-spraid  [aepread] ; 

Ten  ten  rat  and  tea  teu  head  [two  to  foot  and  two 
to  head], 

Fear  to  carry  me  when  I be  dead.** 

Geud-night,  John  Cox  !*  ” 


The  admirable  portrait  of  Petroleum  Y.  Nas- 
by,  given  in  a recent  number  of  Harper's  Weekly , 
recalls  a saying  of  his  that  may  be  commended 
to  the  consideration  of  members  of  Congress. 
Says  Nasby  : 4 4 There  is  a good  deal  of  oratory 
in  me,  but  I don't  do  as  well  as  I can  in  any  one 
place,  out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Patrick 
Henry.”  

The  two  last  lines  in  Bulwer’s  new  play  of 
44  The  Rightful  Heir,  ” recently  published  by  Har- 
per and  Brothers,  are  worth  the  price  of  scores 
ot  copies : 

“The  world’s  most  royal  heritage  Is  hla 
Who  most  enjoys,  most  loves,  and  most  forgives  P 


For  delicacy  and  appropriateness  hi  the  way 
of  advertising  note  the  following,  taken  from 
among  the  marriage  notices  published  in  the  To- 
ronto Globe  of  November  17,  1868 : 

On  the  12th  instant,  at  the  residence  of  the  brides 
father,  No.  12  8hnter  Street,  Csaius  WHrrruntt 
Gbossmito,  son  of  J.  Gross  mi  th,  Esq.,  of  London,  En- 
gland, Distiller,  Wholesale  Prize  Medal  Perftuner,  Ao- 
tnor  of  Government  First  Principles,  to  Rxn.r,  daugh- 
ter of  William  Hudson,  Esq. 


From  afar  off  in  Maine  we  have  mention  of  a 
Methodist  preacher  who  held  brief  colloquy  with 
a Baptist  brother  as  to  the  practical  utilities  of 
their  respective  organizations.  Said  the  Baptist : 

44  Mr.  A , I can  not  say  I greatly  admire 

your  Methodist  machinery ; it  is  too  complicated.” 

44  Ah!”  responded  the  Methodist,  4 4 complica- 
ted as  it  is,  it  does  not  take  so  much  water  to  run 
it  as  the  Baptist  machinery.” 


The  same  correspondent  speaks  of  one  of  the 
back  settlements  in  Maine,  where  certain  errors 
in  pronunciation  are  noticeable — the  word  “dip- 
theria,”  for  example,  being  pronounced  “dip- 
theory.”  He  had  visited  the  house  of  a lady  in 
whose  house  that  disease  unfortunately  prevail- 
ed. Concerning  it  she  remarked : 

44  I’ve  wondered  many  a time  how  it  should 
come  to  have  that  name,  and  I’ve  concluded  it 
must  have  started  among  the  Baptists,  for  you 
know  they've  always  been  partial  to  the  dtp- 
theory.” 

That,  we  believe,  is  the  prevailing  impresefbn. 

That  the  Sunday-school  roaster  and  catechist 
are  still  44  abroad’  is  the  experience  of  a clerical 
gentleman,  who,  meeting  one  of  his  parishioners, 
John  Cox  by  name,  an  old  countryman,  remon- 
strated with  him  because  his  wife  "never  came  to 
church. 

“ Well,  passon,”  says  John,  44  fact  be,  her  be 
not  a Christian,  never  was  a Christian,  and  never 


Judge  , who  is  between  seventy  and 

eightv,  speaks  pleasantly  of  the  passing  away  of 
the  “ old-school  gentlemen.”  Says  he:  44 1 was 
bom  at  the  wrong  time.  When  I was  a young 
man  young  men  were  of  no  account.  New,  I 
am  old,  I find  old  men  are  of  no  account.” 


It  has  come  to  be  a custom  in  this  goodly  city 
of  outb,  whenever  a corporation  gets  into  trouble, 
and  parties  interested  commence  to  wrangle  Over 
the  assets,  that  a receiver  iB  appointed.  And 
very  modem  history  informs  ns  that  to  be  ap- 
pointed a receiver  is  a good  thing.  A Boston 
correspondent  mentions  a rather  slippery  fellow, 
who  by  some  means  got  appointed  receiver  in  a 
partnership  case.  The  not  unexpected  result 
was  that,  though  a nominal  balance  was  found, 
little  or  no  money  was  forthcoming,  though  no 
actual  fraud  could  be  established.  A number 

of  lawyers  talking  the  matter  over,  L broke 

in : 44  They  say  a 4 receiver’  is  as  bad  as  the  thief 
— in  my  opinion,  worse  /” 

It  is  a good  thing  for  a public  speaker  to  be 
favorably  introduced  to  his  audience.  Squire 
G — — , at  a Fourth  of  July  celebration  in  a town 
near  Boston,  thus  brought  forward  a young  or- 
ator : 44  Fellow-citizens,  I have  now  the  honor  to 

introduce  Mr.  B , from  the  granite  bills  of 

New  Hampshire,  the  birth-place  of  the  god-like 
Daniel  Webster,  and  where  John  P.  Hale — has 
walked  with  so  much  pleasure  /” 
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THKRB  i*  tio  one  v>f  lb.*  many  bfird  tiring  'Pf^.  wnR  for  >ravfa£  life  pm  property. 

sshich  dlrttei fim  $>*t  of  u4 -into*  jitef  -ftijftii  ;':W*  have dhybu&itj-  ftftd , iifovost  e.tchp 

thay  tn  wJndi  w u sro  Uveotvdof  9 >.n*e()v:ifte  best.'  of  &£*,.  ■ j&|  him* 

regard  of  human  lit*\  T In:  *i»> ite,  which  to*  the  »*:o>r  *?Tc-r*iv*'  of  .till  exisrlng-fov  preventin'' 
•■  ors*.  to  1*0.  orove.vl.iai  abroad.  eo.dd  for.  e hoot*  nod • ev?*tf  wishing  organ  i?.at fohsv  uml  it'fe  M»m*- 
mnde  c-Ter.  more  -applienhfe  if  ilur  word.%  **  nn«i  1 lutoh  wiftiout  ji  mavint?  or-  ftonmig  fim 
property r liad  hfcen  mbteiL  %%vrii  fe  ooriafoV  j nu*nt,  that  ^W:^V  giv«fa  mch  anijde  ^cnrily 
fioOruiY  ;if  eijnai  Wnlth  .>«d  inttilHpence  ’tfith  t-tb  the  n?  a cm)  6 «x*  to  1 oe k s of  the  port  of  fiOmfop. 


no  eopMty  m eijnarvVtSuth  atm  uttemgenee^ith  1 tf>  ? tie  w Hprrtin »x*t0‘.  d < *c k.s  ot  the  port  or  Lomiop. 

' th€?'lC0'itft4  ‘$j>fcttt£d . 16:  frfeh  priv&fe  jwUi'viOUiul*,  ! hin  .gr*&tg*r  length  Unto  oi 

ooiTmicrr.ia)  mirlheiierptom ;\>;yoc  union*.  or  Mate  ■ ony  country  iic  ilw  '.vorld  arwi  ?he  Jeasi  comm) 
uiid  oaoonni  g#s^d(eti&  Wye  dope  so  fittieto  . nret  them  hv  law  err  pofefe  opinion ; ten  persons 


according  to  Art  ofcm*!***;  in  the  */*ir  i'SW,  t>y  Ii«rp«?r  #ti<f  lira  diet?;  »U  liur  CicrV*  Olftc*  o>'  tbc 
lVv»^‘ Court  *fthe IhritetfStoi***  for  the  Sfepibciru  DLrfrfctf  YorV 
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**  |Hji;*?eTw*n  of  the 

iPiy  ' ' •/  . ; ;'v'V:  ; , ■ ■ • .V  • 

'ifry  $te- 

pheH*mvito  ftngfeb 
©ngftvtetfy  afod  * sfe- 
liV  iht  ?*' 

ttii* 

IfcW  tW  I»te;blifc*,rd 
<3kfcd  whll £ ; T,* 

«ig  file,  licrlf £ditet*c# 
on  thfc  mai»t  qF  *ihe 
Orkney  bia ltd v tie 
if)  the  puiikinr 
of  the  sumji  h <mi 
^viiivK  carried  bfta  in 
regyrti  io  the  dltepL 
dated  cnpil  jUbn  of  lite 
sails.  The  nmtt . in- 
stant I y replieth  i n *t 
gruff  rdna  mid  with 
itn  injured  *it, 

Lt  Had  it  been  God’s  will  that  cBtr»e  na 
mom  of  rathyiiv  direcror5-  in  tins  cmmrrv  m one  f fiert?  >yj‘,your  lights,  we  ought  *a  hurl  be  tier. vai?s 
in  f?.^v  roflvex  ; yet  not  vme- tenth  an  man  v of  the  1 to  our  boats  and  more  o’  other  things.” 
guilty  are  punished  with  r^  rt^  tyuh  the  Vmmte  , The  sain*  authority  says  that befnmthe  build- ■ 
English,  oV  Itmsmns.  We  hoU  too  maximum  , in g of  the  light-houses  complained  of  t»y  ihb 
iM  miliuuy  snumus  with  the  minimum  of  tegn-  j pitot,-'  who  hod  dnuluiu.'u.-  been  a wrecker  in 
ter  *tetKer*..  Wc  have  ntorv:  mites  m /intend  [ mord  ^nvietir  and  prospermiH  days,  when  <mU 
navigation  and  a greater  extent  of  vua-coust  the  hell  of  the  Abbot  of  AlKuhrottoek  wdrtied 
than  any  oi  her  uni  tori,  with  the  Knud  lest  xdunbfcf  j sniffs  of  iheir  d^ftgurdu#  proximity  to  the  letch- 
o.f  light-lunijcte  ^Ve  are  nfimudiv  nfflieted  with  j cape  Roek,  disasters  i*>  shipping  were  so  ihS 
n*r.ni  then  our  proportion  of  wreck*.;  and  yef  j rjnent  On  that  coast  thut  - the  Orkney  Isfovnd 
pto*evf  tower  lito-teteu*  than  any  other fnaritime  f termers  anti  sv^eckgrs  used  claret  wine  instead 
jjmvny,  told'  have  m orgnnued  tow  tit.  salvors*  ! of  m |ik  hV  thw  barjfe)-  ptfrridge,  nod  ffentied  fbfdr 
We  have  f ho  highest  tariff-,  ami  oijii*»vpieuUy  1 fariti*yt’th.  llouduras  mahogany).  The*  bitter* 
the  gre.<te*r  number  fof  smuggler?,  with  the  ' iy  opposed  the  erection  of  light-temse*  on  their 
sm  alley  t wmiber  of  eiumaps  officers,  and  no  dangerous  ^oatifM,  and  when  rent om*iraJmd  with 
coa?f  guards  men  < ft-**  preventives.  for  eltoir  mhamuivdv  were  wont  to  answer,  corn- 

Tf‘C  Mtcrihee  of  Jith  emit  ]iva \)z ay:  by  etmtl??*  plnes.ntfyT  6vthar  if  wrecks  were  to  happen  they 
grutnui?,  tHtbVay  Ati»i  siuMter  ynighi  as  yyell  :he  sent  to  their  poor  island?  us 

idfluiM  ghv  efy  It  t^Wy  ,t>  l * o i rf  p »i  r »/  My  j*  »v ; h - any  where  elyte'’  We  appear  tu  have  fn  Den 

eufii  if  compared  io  rbe  kmuA'vh.  cmr  bik*;?,  yiv-  mro  the  same  ^mptecenf  state  of  mind  in 
ei;*.  and  < uasrs,  from  cunveif  -ivh»ch  hhghf'he  ; eo(>utry.  i>nr  coast  m very  little  better  lighted 
terjpdy  pieveiityd.  Wh  hay^  giVutd^l  lliuyt  ti»ai  of  ihe  Orkney  Islands  eighty  years 

tfiif; lifter  i^vO  find  sjijff' ^itf  do  pvt  display  iariy  preaTer  di$p<«ri- 

While  the  Jhe  hrigude^  of  r.lui  variotis  cities  are.  lion  to  improve  n flair*  than  the  Drhadmn#  did. 
brucriiu*i  tlie  niilvfay  h>rce  ample,  the  oftitmrs  , Commadore  W.  B..  ^hohHck.  as  Chiiimmij 
of  tin*  l nitevi  States  establishment  t of  the  Unit  tUl  ;St-iites.  • J fight  ^ iloiase  ihrard.  re- 

the  bfMwtitWj  the  tialniyti  or  wreckers,  and  ihy  pxmthct*  light^stftlh?nif  ^*xte^ing:  ©a 

the  •dfetectivCii  are-  really  msignitemt  Marc.it-  til,  i SG8,  tc?  foe  -iMk  with  6&S  hwjiers 

»i»  number--,  and  r»lmo>t  wlmily  witfocmt  organ-  and  dirfecttj«i  and  (Tail rolled  by  )2 dir- 

I’he  negiigence  whit  h leavtQS  oiiT\coa^  .speetm,  a*  ttmify  efojgioe«.r*tv-«-ml  \0  ittemfoeis 
^Vn^tnifivejy  tiiiligitted  at  uijcTix^  ii^.itefogerouk  :‘4md' 'clcr^:. *Mf Beard  in  the  pffvNpf  alYYa^f#.- 
si »;«#< Is  and  rt»ck**  -.unmarked  by  day — wjuch  .in^on.  The  fflhtle  tee  i5  tnjtimilfiiM.  5«c- 
ttoVk «>s  (Mjf  provT4fon  fey  the  ufol  /i'm‘1  rescue  and  lr>  r^frt  of  CofottuHer  tirv^ihinirdf, 

com  tot  A^tien  nrtd  travel  ora  wrecked  of  ripe TVtwury  lkpxvttmcrt«f  iu  the  anutral  ■*!&#:. 
v ir  •■ttftaii-,  ami  wliich  permUs  the  revenue  of  of  about  $LVI 94,1)51  IK,  or  about  %45tiO.  |H‘.r 
tb  . ‘Ojuuit  to  he  consiarulN  i>  life  fed  by  rlie.  in*  t(g!u.  Three  hundred  and  smly-us  of  ihesp 
diij^tpiucy  and  im-ompetenev  of  the  vu-.uouih  ctt»*  ■ VigbK  ato  a-lowg  t|?e  Atbintic,  Golf,  iUoj  r-ic:./o 
imd-  f\w:  ttii>  frequent  eiuitige  of  r he  .-moiv-  •-ecmaT^  {,  but  4p.of  them  were*  «xrt.»ipilshvd  dw/*^ 
c voviMMicc-d  ones  !<>»  political  rva^ous,  is  cuipm  mg  The  fvlmllioti,  atia  have  n«?>rr  l.ccn  riiiigfoudi. 
'•foJte; ajidi^ tra'¥agapu, | The  remaiixder.  .*&&  along  the  |f uUtsoxi  !ii<«er5 
P*.»sofj  and  coudcnouaL  There ■ is  no  dr  paJt-  the  only  intend  <dieem  in  the  country  which  i- 
mvut  .d  r it*-  eovcnmuMu  *vyliich  siands  in  greater  Ugh  led  along  *m  entire  courts.  The  logh  or 
not  d of  prompt  and  v»^»rfomv  reform  than  that  itglir  ik  vteibfe;  at  ter  y>niy  the  durance  of 
widely  la  r*ji#.pdu*iibte  for  the  inefficiency  <if  utir ! twenty-eight  miloK,  *nd  timt  ow  is  an  ifoe  Fw- 
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cific,  the  least  frequented 
of  our  coasts.  A*  guides 
to  coasting- vessels  these 
lights  thus  insufficiently 
distributed  are,  as  a mat- 
ter of  course,  wholly  in- 
adequure:  t hey  serve 

only  to  prove  or  correct 
the  mariner's  calculit- 

lions  of  kiUMfdc  : ! f 1 *J 
longitude  :<J  see.,  and  ;>  - 
guide*:  to  certain  harbors 
and  estuaries  familiar  to 
him  from  other  fixe*!  ob- 
jects of  nature  far  more 
reliable  than  the  lights. 

Our  coasters  should  nev-  U- . 

■ . ■ ' ■'  ->  .....  '" 
light-house;  and  barb  ’ s ? 

and  bays,  like  that  of  - 
Boston  and  New  York, 
should  be  at  all  hours  as 
well  lighted  ns  in  the 

day  time,  or  us  nearly  so  ■ " 

;us  the  best  character  of 

electric  light  can  make  them.  .There Is  scarcely 
a mile  of  sea  on  the  French  and  British  c*n  stv  oic 
which  the  ray  of  a light  does  not  fall  fr  om  such 
magnificent  structures  as  the  North  Utrii  Light- 
House,  the  Juehcape  Rock,  or  the  Oasfceta  o# 
Alderney;  and  their  mode  of  iHufrnmiriou  has 
been  so  improved  as  to  glv*  -.<■  ;<  light  a n 


>OT  iJuUlJfcU. 


set  and  extinguished  at  sunrise,”  etc.  In  other 
words,  the  mariners  for  whose  guidance  and 
protection  the  lights  are  supposed  to  have  been 
built,  are  expected  occasionally  to  make  their 
dangerous  way  Into  an  unlighted  harbor  to  re- 
port the  failure  of  the  agent  to  do  ids  duty. 
Too  frequently,  trusting  to  the  faithfulness  of 
the  light-keeper,  he  sails  on  to  eventually  dis- 
cover that  a light  has  not  been  “ lighted  punc- 
tually at  sunset”  by  running  ashore  at  the  foot 
of  the  unlighted  tower.  One  is  too  forcibly  re- 
minded of  the  pilot  who  carried  a vessel  into  a 
dangerous  channel  with  which  he  was  not  any 
too  well  acquainted.  The.  captain,  suspecting 
danger  and  doubting  the  nautical  knowledge 
of  his  guide,  remonstrated  with  him.  41  I 
thought  you  knew  even  rock  in  this  channel.” 
44  So  I do,’*  persisted  the  stubborn  pilot.  As 
he  spoke  the  ship  struck.  “There!”  he  ex- 
claimed, triumphantly;  “didn’t  I tell  you  so? 
That’s  one  of  ’em.” 

This  very  unreasonable  request  of  the  Board, 
which  all  mariners  would  be  glad  to  comply 
with,  is  impracticable  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
adequate force  of  inspectors,  and  the  difficulty 
of  reaching  them.  Sailors  are  practical  peo- 
ple, however,  and  they  generally  report  infor- 
mation of  this  character  at  the  nearest  newspa- 
per office;  and  it  is  mainly  through  the  marine 
columns  of  the  daily  journals  of  the  flea-port  cit- 
ies that,  the  important  information  first  reaches 
the  inspectors,  and  the  Board,  and  the  sea  fat- 
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ing  folk.  I have  more  than  once  read  in  the 
ship-news  columns  of  the  New  York  papers  no- 
tices of  this  sort  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
buoys,  or  beacons,  or  light-ships,  had  been  miss- 
ing from  their  places  for  a week  or  fortnight. 

In  the  minor  considerations  of  architectural 
proportions,  beauty,  finish,  etc.,  the  quarters  of 
the  keepers  and  their  families,  the  quality  of 
the  lights*  etc.,  our  Government  light-houses 
and  ships  arc  by  no  mentis  equal  to  those  of 
England  or  France,  as  they  should  be,  and  not 
superior  to  many  less  wealthy  maritime  nations. 
Sandy  Hook  light-ship,  which  stands  like 
dette  to  mark,  if  not 
to  guard,  the  entrance 
to  New*  York  Bay,  is 
perhaps  the  best  of 
all  our  light-ships, 
hut  it  is  by  no  mean? 
a superior  vessel  for 
its  peculiar  purpose. 

It  carries  two  very  un- 
certain lights,  whjch 
mark  the  locality  it  is 
true,  but  shed  no  ray 
on  objects  tempora- 
rily near  it,  and  with 
which  passing  vessels 
might  come  in  con- 
tact. It  has  been 
more  than  once  swept 
from  its  moorings  and 
carried  to  sea.  Of 
the  remainder — there 


are  only  thirty-three  in  all — only  half  u dozen  arc 
of  the  first-class.  Among  them  it  may  he  inter- 
esting to  mention  the  poorold  shattered  A retie,  \h 
which  Elisha  Kent  Kune  made  his  famous  cruis 
in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  She  was  origin- 
ally built  for  a light -ship,  hut  was  fitted  tip  at  the 
expense  of  the  Government  for  the  Arctic  voyage 
Upon  the  return  of  the.  expedition  the  engine^ 
were  taken  out  of  her,  and  she  was  font  toSmilb- 
viile.  North  Carolina,  to  mark  the  entrance  to 
Cape  Fear  River.  The  rebels  seized  and  sunk 
her  to  obstruct  the  channel  w hich  she  had  beer, 
built  to  mark.  She  was  raised  in  1800  and  re 
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and  mow,  painted  a t&fi  *dih 

^ef  ttnnuu*  name  blotted  only tmtl the  untfttphe 
sftotis  tUie  rt£  *•  Hen  and  Chit-kens’”  jwiiftte.d  <py 
either  Ifcflej  she  m»uU  the.  iJuivflcmu*  roef  or 
*1  mt  name  off  the  ^t:8&ac|uts.eu^  const,  Tim: 
m«i  tovrer*  which . atpw  etn  five  Highlands  ov 
X^vetsinfc.  Neu  Jersey.  suit!  mark  . vcith  greuj 
/cvimess  rhe  northern  coast  ttf  tirnr  Sfativar- 
•riue  gmrcftirc*  'd  ninth  u/cf)ueetnnd  beauty.; 

ifjfcftj  they  a/v,  b>  f.hir  lancet,  the  <r.t % cp r *ort.  ,in.> 

»v**i  the  rule  in  dut •5y*Knu>  They  a rr'.t'he  Jfijrh 

f*t  tight- tmv&jr$  -*irii  |he  A*hu»vic  c-uuit^ 

J4**  feet  i»bo<c  1 1»<>  >*'*,  «ud  he*t  to 
httinC  nr *4  i'olu t Honifii^-'tV'W^rf  oo 

* Ire  California'  yond— fhe  % d*£>*MJb 

*r%y  They  *re  viisiUe  ^t  ^*  i<nr  fi.  .tkt^Hee  ei 
fh  irrjiles.  Tn»>  houftcr  here  are  ve.r 

* *r«s ' tfnd  mtnforjabie,  hut.  l he.  fnajdmv  »>?  tho.-. 
rermsfrbd  are ' iit'rle' heder;  fh^n  huts.  In  ft»e:. 
*>{ms  service.  of  such  lfhffth/tiinhle  importance  u*; 
ill ' eoi¥iwnen-ldi  iriUrwiii  *ii«]  ro  the  ■pre*£rrk/ 

‘ iiott'df  Jw-tiurir  Ifte,  *t:»d  • which  k:  worthy  enf  rh 
best  service  /if  tie  hbnt  men,,  in  *afcr*  rtwpe*  !: 
poorly  ft'eVar 4v.m'j,  nml  duo  credit  and  hnnortm# 
fie*  C.r  been  j^ftrdr/J  hi  the  ^df-.-mr.Ibnig  in:1' 
vrh#  have  had  HnV  hK^diiHe  charge  of  ear 
r^'iC  Mfrrt&y  David. 

she*  ftlcernguicnv 
>nr  nihdn^f  Jim!  di^wh  onr  n'st  ; and  jxabajr 
; wifv :nH&f  awaketted  for  the  men 
who  patrof  oitr  dark  greets  as  guardhirt*  ©f  $uir 
proper?* hot  seldom  in  those  dismal  nights  ti«> 
■mi  * bought*  extend  to  the  .solitary  '(mtpetet*  t>i 
cor  land*  where,  tymfiried  to  the  ' narrow  ruhb 
•0*  a light-' Jlip.  o?  waicjfing  in  tower*-  perrhci- 
*.<n  htaatfc  headiundi  or  sunken  rocks,  the  try* 
^yarjliutis  .of  the  ernmrry  ^ naval  greatnc*?*  keep 
their  tjhiht  Jind  u/io.'Ct'itftUinu*  vigil.  umhough- 

'/onsider  tfee.ii»pwvi^ni  light* 

d » »| h tr'.ew  py;  among  the  Oinnohs  channel? 
ing  to  oar  gr«itt  x»omf 
v*f  rJimr 

not  fail  0f< 

t hankfnlrkh^  dlnax ; nehat  arc  fmi  ii*i  06? ; reu«l j x$ : < 
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The  most  neglected  branch  of  our  coast  serv- 
ice is  that  which,  in  all  senses*  roust  always  he 
the  most  important  . The  life-boat  service  of  the 
United  States,  when  compared  with  that  of  any 
other  nation — whether  with  ‘4  La  Soviet e Oen- 
trale  tie  Snuvebige  des  Xaufrages”  of  Fiance, 
or  the  “ Royal  National  Life- Boat  Institution” 
of  England — is  a reproach  to  the  Government, 
Wc  maintain  on  our  entire  coast-line  only  twen- 
ty-four life-boat  stations  j these  are  located  at 
the  roost  exposed  and  dangerous  points,  but  of 
course  in  number  are  wholly  inadequate  for  the 
purpose.  An  error  not  less  disastrous  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  service  is  the  entire  depend- 
ence on  volunteer  efforts  in  the  saving  of  life. 
In  the  vital  matter  of  the  national  existence  we 
have  depended,  and  may  always  depend,  with 
confidence  in  the  volunteer  military  system,  but 
w e have  found  it  necessary  to  have  educated  and 
experienced  men  to  direct  it.  Our  life-boat  has 
no  such  direction.  I have  seen  it  stated  that 
the  Government  employs  for  each  station  an 
officer  who  takes  care  of  the  boat  and  appara- 
tus, an<l  who  in  an  emergency  directs  the  vol- 
unteer crew.  I can,  however,  find  no  author- 
ity for  the  statement.  The  stations  seem  to  be 
left  to  take  care  of  themselves  ; nod  the  boat- 
are  manned  solely  by  coast  farmers,  wreckers, 
light-keepers,  etc.  There  is  no  reward,  pecun- 
iary or  honorary,  held  out  to  induce^ any  one 
to  save  life.  A rule  of  the  Admiralty  courts 
renders  it  necessary  that  a wrecker  in  establish- 
ing his  claim  fur  salvage  shall  prove  that  he  en- 
deavored to  rescue  all  life  endangered  before 
attempting  to  save  property;  but  this  is  the 
only  regulation  which  makes  it  to  the  interest 
of  the  wreckers  to  do  duty  in  the  life-boats. 
The  hope  that  rescued  persons  may  prove  gen- 
erous is  doubtless  an  incentive  which  induces 
many  wreckers  to  risk  their  own  to  save  oth- 
er lives. 

The  life-boat  stations  are  scattered  along  the 
coast,  each  being  numbered.  They  are  general- 


ly, but  not  always,  near  a light -bouse  or  settle 
roent  of  wreckers,  and  one  of  these  or  sonu 
const  farmer  or  the  light-keeper  is  supposed  to 
have  the  boat  and  cur  and  rocket  apparatus  in 
charge.  Each  station-house  contains,  beside- 
the.  life-cur  aud  life-boat,  a sufficiency  of  kin 
d ling- wood  or  “pine  knots”  to  build  a fire  in 
an  emergency,  rockets  to  be  fired  as  signals  t«* 
assemble  crews,  some  rough  clothing,  medi 
ciufea,  etc.  The  boat  and  car  are  usually 
mounted  on  wheels  in  order  to  be  carried  t<* 
distant  parts  of  the  adjacent  coast,  but  n« 
horses  are  maintained  at  Government  expend 
to  draw  them,  those  of  the  nearest  farmer  being 
“ pressed  into”  the  M volunteer*’  service. 

The  life-car  is  a peculiarity  of  the  American 
service,  and  is  due  to  the  inventive  genius  of 
Joseph  Francis.  A full  account  of  this  veiy 
useful  invention  may  be  found  in  this  Magazine 
for  July,  f&jjjx. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  the  efficiency  of  thi 
part  of  our  system,  for  the  simple  reason  that  no 
reliable  data  can  be  obtained  from  any  source* 
us  to  the  number  of  lives  saved  by  this  meuro. 
I asked  Mr.  J.  0.  Smith,  of  the  Merchants’  Ex 
change  and  News  Association  of  New  York, 
from  whom  I received  many  of  the  statistic 
used  in  other  parts  of  this  article,  if  he  had 
ever  kept  any  account  of  the  losses  of  life  h* 
shipwreck.  “ No,  ” he  answered.  14 1 did  at 
tempt  to  do  it,  but  I found  they  were  not  wain 
ed.  Nobody  here  cared  tor  those  figures.  I 
have  to  condense  my  statement*  for  the  paper* 
and  the  Board  nf  XTtptlo rw rifers,  and  the  column 
of  * lives'  didn’t  pay  for  the  room.  This,  you 
know.  is  a mercantile,  not  a humane  society." 
Not  even  the  mitnbfei*  of  lives  lost  annually  i 
obtainable-  I have  found  memoranda,  araons 
other  documents  lit  Mr.  Smith's  possession.  of 
the  lives  lost  in  particular  wrecks,  as,  for  in 
stance,  in  that  of  the  Arctic , when  JKH)  soul 
perished;  the  City  of  (J la sfjou\  120;  and  the 
Awflria^  <500 1 In  one  month  of  1861,  in  which 
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tub  tArwA*  xM  \ A 

tuin‘it  <ivi  th£  *uhjnd  M the  ^r-rtee  f* 

applicable  to  tho  wre- - king  '*er.  in?.  Although 
fotjrtH  sx re  maitiUhtiHl  by  the  Vbotnmiem  &f 
heavy  experts?  W lieeme  ^ifvortf  &n*I  Adjrdr 
cm*<;  ibcir  daimy  oo  ififorjhwiii&n  h.  kiktaitinUe 
«*  tfttfpi  \#f  ^edC?™  liVeufctd,  aAbnnf 

of  jmlvrtge  *ivvoi\i*f  the  Ivjcfltibn  of  the  tv  reek!  up 
m\jUms  or  the  n?ii\'biU"n«  governing  theoii,  \ hr 
Tiufwbc^  of  vvvrecfe  ok  the  youat  rthrimilly,  the 
Viihiv  4«l‘  property  recovered  from  Uiern,  or  tie; 
butaher  of  (tyes  iosup ^ Kpy<?4,  « tlrifjp;.  o> 

■n  wreck  ciiurt.  hke  the  :rr*oM.  in«erc^« rncr  wml 
highly  Viiimvble  r m>  which  die  Engird*  Govern- 
ment- pul»iV^bov  imobuUy  fur  She  gimhuire  of 


the  namtler  ami  cost  of  the  tit&t\rmfcv  Eotfj  ftg- 
nfes  are  ridiculous.  In  1F<<T  t1ifc  nnmbytvof 
sinttiKyA  t&frung  lwow'tj  <ftm\  ivmj  therr 
ip  the  Ckivenimetit  \vn*  '$17,  10  §4,  or 
$tl>  tO  earji,  tbrngh  it  U probable  that  the 
expense  to  the.  Not  of 

ITmU.rwntbcK . which  . ibijihott*  flic  ^tn- 
O0x  lb  oonmj^tiou  svith  the  tiaveni^nt,  t\m*. 
nsutb .jpetter.,  ;■.■  / >;.yy.v  . "•■■;.  *:  ,‘ 

■The  rvzwiify  of  ,#Hipw yacked  jiroperty.  \?  vety 

Utrle  •' 

'.jkifiOi-.Iife  ,im|  only  \’m.  p»*»  umcry  reward  held  dniiinbe  without  the  dighrciM.  practical  vnine o> 
Par  Ui  *>f>alv^gh  jhh  fc.ee.  the  wreebiag;  aiaertenths  of  the  manner^  in  the  merchant 

K'Oin?  io  any  .K’gn*«*  *upcooi'  in  eft«:«Hnm»>^  sen  Joe. 

to  that  $f  the  The  sam**  eomphdw  I hmv  hetsti  enabled  to  obtain  a table  of 
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tow  her  into  port,  deliver  her  to  her  owners 
and  claim  a certain  portion  of  cargo  and  ship 
as  a reward  or  ns  salvage.  If  a policeman  of 
the  city  finds  a lost  child  he  is  legally  entitled 
to  no  reward,  since  the  recovery  of  lost  children 
is  a part,  of  his  duty;  blit  if  a *k  policeman  of 
the  sea/’  cruising  his  heat  in  a wrecker’s  sloop, 
goes  to  the  aid  uf  a ship  in  distress  he  is  entitled 
U>  a certain  share  of  the  proceeds  of  the  tale  of 
the  property  he  may  save.  The  eunount  award- 
ed by  the  Admiralty  courts  having  jurisdiction 
in  such  cases  depends  on  the  following  circum- 
stances 


first,  the  degree  of  danger  to  the  life 
cent,  of  the  *2343  vessels  totally  lost  during  the  of  the  salvor;  second,  the  risk  to  the  property 
year  1867  were  wrecked  on  the  Erigl  is  It  coast;  of  the  salvor;  third,  value  of  property  saved; 
but  it  must  bo  remembered  that  over  seven  ltun~  fourth,  dangerous  condition  of  vessel  wlien 
died  vessels  begin  or  end  i;over-the-seu’'  voy-  : saved  ; fifth,  skill  displayed  by  the  salvor;  and. 
ages  in  English  ports  every  day.  The  loss  on  j sixth,  the  time  and  labor  expended.  The  av- 
fhe  American  coast  for  the  same  year  is  said  to  j erage  compensation  to  salvors  in  ibis  country  is 
have  been  not  over  three  per  cent.,  about  seven-  said  to  be  something  less  than  fifty  per  cent.  ; 
ty  vessels,  or  say  about  $o,500ffK)0.*  that  is,  the  salvor  is  entitled  to  recover  the  value 

The  legal  principle  involved  in  the  system  of  of  nearly  one-hnlf  of  all  he  saves;  the  rest  goes 
salvage  prevalent  not  only  in  this  country,  but  to  the  owners  and  underwriters,  or  insurance 
throughout  the  world,  is  a very  simple  one.  If  agents.  In  1855  the  Qme*osnt-  C/ty,  a very*  large 
u person  finds  a sum  of  money  on  the  street,  ship  from  this  port,  went  ashore  on  the  north- 
both  law  and  morality  require  him  to  return  it  ernmost  point  of  the  Bahama  reef.  The  Ba- 
to  the  owner  without  asking  a reward ; it  was ! Imma  wreckers,  chiefly  negroes,  saved  about 
found  without  risk  or  expense,  and  there  is  no : $90,000  of  the  cargo  before  the  vessel  went  to 
ground  on  which  to  base  such  a claim.  But  if  j pieces.  Tim.  salvage  award  was  65  per  cent, 
a ship-captain  at  sea  finds  another  ship  a him-  j This,  and  the  governor’s  and  the  cons  id’s  claim, 
dotted  as  lost  he  may  tuke  possession  of  her,  and  the  auctioneer's  fees,  left  the  owner,  M.  O. 

Roberts,  Esq.,  live  per  cent,  only  of  what  was 
saved. 

There  are  said  to  be  about  4000  men  en- 
gaged in  the  wrecking  business  in  the  United 
States,  but  I know  no  means  of  fixing  the  act- 
ual number.  The  great  mass  of  the  wreckers 
of  this  country  live  on  the  most  dangerous  parts 
of  the  sea-coast,  a large  majority  of  them  being 
located  on  the  Atlantic.  The  Maine  and  Mas- 
sachusetts coasts,  interspersed  and  broken  by 
numerous  islands,  are  favorite  resorts.  There 
is  a large  colony  of  them  on  Nantucket  Island 
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iftg  on vi  of  the  most  dangerog*  «<*  the  coast 
*|'h&  huts,  ha if  buried  it*  tbn  s^fid, 

ttKi?  he,  seen  at  .B^egiitf ' and  akmg  the 

inlet*  of  lit  a.  $#piW 

d*>n  vJiieh  clearly  indicate^  the  chir- 

u^UrTtd*  t hit  c$a$U  I mi  e£dt  thfcWWtft 
?U«:  ” f-^ker'  fonnsd  by  Toiif. .fetarrd*  Vorfc, 
and -$Te« #efseyrf«  Veil  ' 

who  know  that  it  is  one  of  the  mo.?t- flange  ran  k 
localities  in  the  country,  Key  West  ?»  also  a 
fa v orii e J»xvd  ity  w it  h th pth,  and  a large  fleet 
v#f  wradtenf’  ^tiift  ntUy  always  he  found  cruis- 
ing* aiong  tim  dangerous  reefs  of  that  region. 

The  organization  among  the  various  colonies 
of  w r^iyersf*  ftotvfuy  ex  tensive  nr  complete; 
A few  cldef  dur*  ate  owners  of  Schooners  and 
/sWips  etnjut  thc  asuof  fctztrof  pilnn-bottK* — *uy 
from. '2 0 to  £0  ions— end  trivo  employment  fo 
utmicvou-*  others . To  -a  im  u la  re  the  ero*>  p 
«ut|yiiyvba  wiges  am  paid*  hru  each,  mm*  .luw 
a propritiicoiate  sham  tif  the  wrwi%*  ^ each 
■'ftum  after  & c^rtaid  pun  ;k  .set  apart  ter  the 
(fegf*  or  vessel;  A*.  a general  rule  the  most 
of  ijke  wreiikar $ are  ,%■ hat  w'udd  be  called  u luitd 
character*.’’  They  are  usually  old  salts  who 
have  found  life  before  the  most  unehdfmdiJe  In 
wmiequenct;  of  the  discipline  imcessiiry  aboard 
-hip.  They  are  by  nature  brave  arid  daring 
to  art  cotter#;  bordering  on  recklessness  i care- 
)e*&  Af  the  present  and  Tudfffereirt  rr®  fUe  IV-i 
mrg  t ton  easy  of  rorisucrice  And  u?o  free  of 
bund : their  im  wests  .mnk*-  tW#»  *n*joy  irt» 
yirtmg  triad  with  ft  nasty  swell  and  Ha*y  witb- 
>}l|'V/tml  ili^v  look.  forward  wiri  keen  and 
eager  expectation  for  the 


hardened  m feehtig*  1 bey  - will  spring  a* 
readily  to  re*tbe  life  without  reward;  '/&£  to 
save  property  for  pay,  * and  the?  f FemtUte  not.) 
to  lace  any  danger  tn  «ave  iife,  Timy  do  it 
from  it  ipve  of  adventure  and  Ju  eJtdlements \ ’ 
the  dangerous  oceupniion  by  which  they  li  ve  is 
the  labor  of  aft  otherAtfiay  imrit  dpUglir  in,  aid 
m very  Imrdriijps  and  dangers  are  charms  to 
natures  like  tlinfe; 

On  tftte  hm  Hat  coasts,  which  they  most  fre- 
quent, the  storm  'dgimls  at  night  or  the  gun 
by  day  readily  coiiriinfcntfC*  the  wreckers;  in 
common  'with  the;  other  coast  residents,  for  a:e- 
lion  iu  succoring  a doomed  ship.  Owing  tr- 
ibe provisions  of  the  law  which  mokes  it  thejr 
interest  to  save  life  before  property,  their  first 
effort  at  Succor,  jfcveiv  wlum  their  hurnonn  feel* 
mgs'  do  not  prompt  it,  is  made  in  connection 
wkh  the  life -hoof men,  Wireri*  dih  falulifiea  pf 
Ufedioui  and  life-ear  are  at  hand,  the  wrecker** 
lam  no  svmUl  ioti^iTiion:  *>f  the  crew*  which 
ritik  life  in  the  Uf’c-!>t};U  f and  they  an?  to  he 
found  hauling  at  tin*  rope  attached  to  the  hfe- 
tsar.  When  the  apptfir*tn^  hjr  the  preservation 
of  life  h mt  ns  IoithI,  the  be«f  iueans  pafvsUde 
are  resorted  tnv  A froquent  means  qf  ciut  vey- 
iitg  a add  a from  the  ship  to  the  shore  is  to 
?hn.»y  overboftiid  from  the  h/rnjer  a cask,  to 
wlitcli  the  line  i.>  anachcd.  The  oisk  isi  cft>?t 
ashaf^  by  t}*^  waives,  uud  the  eopU^  seized  by 
thn  ^ soon  stmehod  from  ship  to 

sailor  from  the  ship,  o;  ft 
wrwferyj-  lihr.-boar muti  from  the  shore,  make* 
hi}?  imt-likc  wy  along  the  Uiie,  drugging  ft  sac- 
and  hUR  with  hfm.  To  tip*  i«  attiu  hnd n string 
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WBK'JJtiro  AWf*  WUftOKAKa 


Admit  of  ft  sloop  Approaching  the  wreck  the  life- 
boat or  improvised  car  lands  a few  of  the  crew* 
on  the  vessel,  and  every  part  of  the  cargo  which 
will  float  and  which  will  hear  wetting  is  throw  n 
to  the  waves,  and  by  them  Carried  ashore.  Here 
they  are  gathered  together  for  future  appraise- 
ment by  the  underwriters  agent.  They  are  not 
broken  open  and  rifled  as  most  persons  suppose, 
but  placed  tinder  strict  guard.  Occasionally  a 
basket  or  two  of  wine  suffers,  and  the  wreckers 
have  ‘*a  good  time,”  or  a hale  of  cotton  goods 
or  a case  of  clothing  is  sometimes  confiscated  to 
immediate  wants ; but  live  risk  incurred  of  los- 
ing all  salvage  awards  by  such  petty  robberies 
renders  them  of  infrequent  occurrence. 

When  calmer  weather  permits  the  approach 
of  the  boats,  the  stripping  of  the  wreck,  if  it 
should  not  have  gone  to  pieces  in  the  storm  (the 
former  process  is  resorted  to  only  when  it  i> 
probable  that  the  ship  will  he  totally  destroyed;, 
begins  in  grave  earnest.  The  wreckers’  sloops 
swoop  down  upon  it  like  carrion  birds  upon  a 
carcass,  and  gathering  about  it,  take  on  hoard 
all  the  available  cargo,  and  such  of  the  rigging 
x\nd  appointments  of  the  ship  as  me  worth  pre- 
serving. When  only  the  bare  and  empty  car- 


basket,  or  box,  or  hammock,  or  any  available  ar- 
ticle to  be  lmd  on  ship  or  shore  ; it  is  swung 
with  block  and  tackle  to  the  cable,  and,  human- 
freighted,  it  is  dragged  through  the  storm  to 
the  shore.  A second  line  is  attached  by  which 
to  draw  the  improvised  life-cur  back  again  ; and 
ir  continues  its  trips  until  all  arc  saved.  The 
rescued  persons  are  at  once  taken  to  the  near- 
est huts,  if  a government  station  is  not  at  hand, 
and  are  there  attended  by  the  wives  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  wreckers.  Persona  are  frequently 
carried  to  the  wreckers'  huts  even  when  a gov- 
ernment honse  is  near  bv,  for  two  reason* : the 
government  houses  are  very  seldom  in  proper 
condition  to  receive  weak  and  exhausted  per- 
sons; and,  in  the  second  place,  the  rescued  per- 
sons who  are  carried*  to  the  wreckers'  houses 
may  prove  to  be  rich  and  generous— or  they 
may  he  robbed ! There  have  been  many  com- 
plaints that  the  humane  actions  of  wreckers  in 
thus  caring  for  rescued  persons  cloaked  designs 
of  robbery  ; but  l am  disposed  to  think  that  the 
motives  which  prompt  such  conduct  in  nine 
eases  out  of  ten  do  honor  to  the  wreckers. 

All  life  being  rescued  the  work  of  saving  prop- 
erty at  once  begins.  If  the  sea  is  too  heavy  to 
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case  is  lets  it  i# fchandoiwd  to  the*  winds  ami.  Island,  The  telegraph  announced  ihe  foot  to 
wives,  add to  time  which  ror*  It  if  the  other  \Cnjitnih . Sainuel  Surnmds,  the  PresidenV  of  the 
elements  do  not  flcauer  it,  far  and  near.  & uhniir^  C< ijnrtf any  of  IN^r  Tdrife,  iii 

The  foregoing,  account  and  description  of  rvife  and  at  ten  oVb'ck  the  wrec -lung  feat /V,-v- 
-wracking  applies  to  a system  u>  old  a*,  wreck?  | under' way  to  Irci  a»«.L  The  whwmt^Mn\ti 

themsdvt*,  hue  one  tvlfrch  vs  *viM  in  existence;  A.  \Yt(Hm«.K  went  mhoro  at  Juried  tbXki^M]: 
in  neftriy ' ft}}-,  fains:,  ftf  rjjtt?  ferKL  0f  Kite  viuirs  |,  IsltimL .amt  springing  a IcHkVyoon  had 

ha$r  Wen  done  in  the  wruy  of  or-  { nf  water  tit  her  hold.  The  .di«aa'^r-jig(?nrr;t4.' nr '•• 
gattixi'rtg  aWl  fcysodrintUuig  the  wrecking  sen-  j rnoiAdack  *.„si. .;  at  Twelve  o'clock  fh^Wmvfe 
»co  in  certain  IpfcftHtiey  by  the  uMubfiTmeni  of  : fb«  pump*  Of  tho  ^ctUig*h<mt  Philip y La  f .to  o? 
Jarge  wracking  companion  Then?  are  several  | diaries  Kn'jizavd,  wore  At  work  on  hery  arol  hi 
»ncU  compgfiief  now  existing  m iliis  time  in  ] four  Retook  *jtf  , ad  f -J&t~  tweniy^ix 

BorPton,  New ^ York.  Norfolk,  and  New 'Orleans,  hour*  .after  th«.f  dLuucr-- -the  . selinon'dr  wai  he- 
Each  company  has  a fleet of -steamer^  of  a U fiiigfr^feed  at  she  dry  *1o< fclrv Now  York.  The 
sijee*  and  ail  kinds,  tHrod  up  with  immense  j urratigemenk-tur*  such.  indeed*  Ife  the  organ- 
pomps  fiber  exfcHtsfhig  water  from  the  hold  of  teed  coiitpatdc^at  gxJkftmrc  fey  net,  as  far  av 
>Ujnfe»ri  ships  and  a -fire  apparatus  fc.r  exf»n~  saying  pi\/pum  i*  concerned.  olrno.-u  if  >/r»t  <pdb’ 
gu?i*Mr*g  flumes.  They  have  afro  the  vnri.iut*  a*,  the  r*  rcid;ers  cm  the  very*fei&  fifthy' 

lifting  jam ers — frtmv  ihe  old  >t  v*e  riisks  and  >he  dnsafder,. 

h locking  process  to  the  fivdrnufic  press  and.  the  The  system  of  the  voriotfs ^coTtfiigd*^ 
^gntta-pereha  pontoons/’  The  Luter  urtidc  little  sfngolftty  The  Boston  t*d?ti|mhy vh&  £ a 
»s  <»  ,mriqite  invention.'  The  *pamov.ri/>  are  general  snpefvteiob  of  the  coast  ajf  • .Nevr  Kn- 
like  d bnllomt.  covered  with  netting,  and  : gUnd ; the  %»/,:  so  to  >peak,  r*  f ifre  SubmnmR5- 
a H acne#  by  hose  fry^jistunk^,  A number  of  [iVifajiAtty  sijFifyw  York  extends  jffofri  IVtoifradK 
then* , frro  :i&  n Submerged  TolUS  Lpng  ‘^hwid,  ih  the  cup.er  of  Virginia  ; 

afcij* jhfjh&  d l * ou4^  uni  i 1 j c-i  t^>ua  t d t a i j o on  sly  ivi-  N vit  fi>lk  ?iri  i es*  wandi  the  Consi  to  Hattenisv 

feed  witj$  nir  ^huyfrfrilh*  bhip  t»>il^  ^irfaecb  V'thfe  >dd  ^yle  wrcckcri?  at  West  cruise  h\ 
Uther  n*fev>?  fo»ve  h^eh  found  to  he  cheAiver  than  their  siiiling  ve^stk  along  the  real  of  the  A t* 

' Uiia,  gadE  tie;  '4  jvoiOotuiy'- sire  now  little  used.  InHtje  eofe  and  the  iiulf  coast  ^ fur  .in  Mo- 
Aa  a ftil  ridi>  jfed  Koani  d»fr  ui\Vfty«  bite ; thA|i‘C  westward  tlot  it ew  indeans . edm - 

;oTurd  inano.fTto  tvid  m - laying  !i+bs  Out  the  nr-  j.uYties  cluiov  *in*l  ev.r5r-ci«c  jon^dicdv*n.  Let  ic 
i .mgr:a»unN  of  file  host  comjatme*  nve  atsrh  that  take  one  of  there  he:v?>.  as  »m  ilhiKtnuitniy  fbut>. 

ii  4lf|*»icUed- in  a dV.frv.  i>uu^  u$^r  a | for  iiietafir/i,  trf the*  %^r}c af^W 

vvi^k.  vi^nrs.  A nd  in  st?m»  irimoces  Ifrife  fr  a$  ] th»t  Long  _ WaiiiL  ^ Debt  ware,  Jind 

been  saved 


In  5s'o Vein  her  Ki^f  rite  Iny^c  |aVik- 
fitridfip  /^kic1  IVVW*  wiw  rapidly  drifiing  ft^lw 
hi  Sandy  Hook  in  ti  heavy  gulWv«nd  wtis  tn  imr 
ndnent  danger  of  going  jto  pfeced  in  the  brtMik- 
cr-.  The  wrecking  *hoal  IVufyt,  'lielonuing  to 
#e iSuhma cine  VV^oking  ttnd  Towing  1 Vl»j^  ny 
of  New  York,  wiu  cruising  in  the  vicinity  At  the 
tiwa  bud,  >eeiitg  her  signal  of  distress,  run 
. tdotigAd^  dahgerdoi*  ah  the  opcmtiim  wii«,  nud 
uincMtig  a cable  itmr  her  from  the  re^f  Into 
'dbhp-wntet,  where  she.  sank,  d Had  the  '4%t- 
if*,  been  half  en  hau> 

Intx”  «a»d  the  cap 
lam,  “many  live 
must  have  Keen  hwi. 

prmn pi  aid  are 

hehear.alwud;  hii 
iii  the  ordinaiy  coil ty'  .■•■:. 

nVhiisluo^.yri  peyfei 
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few  years  lienee  the  whole  United  States  coast 
will  be  patrolled  by  the  steam  wrecking  boats 
of  organised  and  responsible  com panies  as  reg- 
nlarly  an  by  the  sloops  and  schooners  of  the  old 
style  wreckers. 

It  is  a principle  of  maritime  law*  that  no 
claim  for  salvage  can  be  established  unless 
proof  is  adduced  of  the  abandonment  of  the 
wreck  by  its  crew,  or  that  the  captain  or  mas- 
ter in  command  has  asked  by  signal  or  other- 
wise for  assistance.  Often  when  vessels  have 
been  run  ashore,  or  are  stranded  on  a shifting 
sand  or  sunk  in  shoal  water,  a master  may  de- 
cline assistance  from  the  salvors,  or  may  make 
a special  bargain  with  them  to  aid  in  getting 
him  off.  Sometimes  the  wreckers,  on  the  other 
hand,  persuade  u captain,  unacquainted  with 
the  coast,  to  abandon  his  stranded  vessel,  and 
then  taking  advantage  of  their  knowledge  of 
the  sands  and  the  tides  they  manage  to  get  her 
off  ami  claim  salvage.  Of  course  these  parleys 
are  held  only  in  regard  to  vessels  to  which  there 
is  no  immediate  danger,  or  where  life  is  not  in 
peril. 

Those  peculiar  “ applies  of  free  trade,”  the 
smugglers,  have  always  had  their  apologists. 


discover  any  vessel  ashore  or  in  distress  they 
hastily  ride  to  the  nearest  telegraph  station — a 
line  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  coast — and 
►end  a dispatch  giving  the  information.  This 
dispatch  is  addressed  to  the  President  at  the 
head-quarters  of  the  company,  62  South  Street ; 
hut  it  is  also  “ dropped”  at  nil  the  boat-stations, 
so  that  the  boats  may  be  ready  to  act  on  orders 
from  Captain  Samuels.  On  the  receipt  of  the 
dispatch  the  President  sends  by  telegraph  or- 
ders to  the  nearest  boat  to  proceed  to  the  aid 
of  the  wrecked  vessel.  The  process  pursued  on 
the  arrival  at  the  wreck  depends  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  vessel  to  he  aided,  and  is  not  mate- 
rially different  from  those  heretofore  described; 
The  superior  arrangements  and  facilities  of  the 
company’s  steam-vessels  enable  them  to  act 
with  more  promptitude  and  effect  than  the 
coast  wreckers  with  their  sailing  vessels. 

The  organisation  of  companies  on  the  plan 
of  the  Ne'v  York  Submarine  is  rapidly  producing 
a great  change  in  cmr  wrecking  system ; arid 
will  doubtless  lead  to  the  invention  not  only  of 
superior  appliances  hut  superior  bouts.  The 
business  of  these  companies  is  already  extend- 
ing so  rapidly  as  to  lead  to  the  hope  that  in  a 
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m |vonrM  iitj:  the  enfulrtion  tb  \vjtkh  a too  high 
pqMWtxx*  tan (?  liad  tomgh  r lias  $iig~ 
£<**ied  art  e.vcufm.  for  them.  BUn^uh  an  ex~ 
Among  free  trkdg  ^onombi^  has  bold- 
lv  d«JcUrca  thai  to  smuggling  a m owing  that 
c«oramerc*fc  did  d*ot  parish  under  th« 
of  prohibitive  faw.sT  Tl»e  morafet 

returning  ftnm  fiavuna ratiy  argue  liini^Jf  into 


^rryiug  » few  hundred  cigars  viWvr the  tega)  ties*,-  buf  ;ruixy  \ui  |rf^eciited-  isitii  fcdtm 

iadfeviu^e,  aud  yet  iifc  thought  non**.  the,  k^*  j/nr<uiv*ly  Ih;le  nd;.”  If  the  addjtknaf  rit 
-ISiftTai-'.W'  ht»  feilw-^tnukef*;  and.  onk  r?nber  dueexneiu  of  u high  ftn»te^tire  tariff  banded; ir 
admire#  tfe  tact  tff  the  ♦•hannmg  greaftire  y?biv  U i)w  opinuiu  of  wiety  *-*pef&peed  in  trade  a ml 
without  a fOimdhu?' Uto*h  <ir  th*  *J»ghiS] prdidcal  egwomy  that  we  >vifl  -sotm  become  a 
iirtnge  of -eanKtueni'evthitt  her  n(’li  Vnlen'fi'  nut  inn  of  smugglers  The  Jijwt.  wp  ha-  been 
M&ij tee  was  aronggied  fKwv  France  on  *ome  <dh~ .Mr;  ^urgent  wi'ute,  end  the  secamd 
or.  part  of  her  band^>mj&  porsoTv  tliau  Thai  ^hi0\  At  various  times  extensive  nom- 

ix now  adorns.  But  go  Ymvim  *»•♦.*  hove  nm *r  | hmarbrn*  between  largo  merfhitrrts  ill  this  emin- 
fc*en  known  w talk  of ‘AHhug^efs  in  -Apoh^etk  try  and  others  in  tgunape • ho'Vte  existed ' bv  whfah 
t*nyw,  or  look  iipf*a  their  <h-*'t!t  vmih  gtovdtnuug.  j the  pay  mem  of  duties  m.iv  ht>  avoided,  rnur-li  h% 
*:r.iies.  Out  guyernnyen^  though  peculiar  ni  I the  damage  of  all  honest .merchants.  Vw.\m 
mub/  respect*,  ip  pfit  *mg»dar  in  tfiW,  and  the  thii  ^lAjoct  ituiy  not  only  extend 

atfitst  pe^ibgtlj  • department. -of  tuk  frrrn  birr  teojw#’  fknnor*  and  vretker^ 

l,ce  *>f  tfrr?  %m  i>  (bo  ttcnwKwc.  Sen- ice.  The ; into  ready  ami  will n»g  onlrr  or  at  iea>{  lead 
T/wnfT  may  fail  to  oil  ii?s  Ji/jdu*  ,iltf*irf  to  tomitehaTtve  the  npnr&nw**  *>f  tfk 

..•tad  r^Jor-e.  jtv  iigb-hon^s^  and  (vrget  to' man  j smuggle  tv.'  .If  the  coast  residents  have  n»*  «n- 
;j.h  iijf>*fn^uv,  hny  it*  ferine  rnanoe.  'i>  rurm-  | dftoemente  to>\p*^e  \iijninr  they  Vi  h r.r.i  g»> f- 
fidl  Arnl  wT]  SBrred.  Still,  »i  is  iu-r  ] axjK>n*e  rmd  troubh?  to  do  it  r.  and  they  Wfjf  ^ 
MtieijuHit  for  its  duties.'  ! certainly  fail  lo  compia»n  of  u\  object  to,  the 

The  exrvnr  of  snjuggUng.  and  the  consequent  ' midnight  inifireKsment  of  their  horse*  >ind  wag- 
't)0-,ih^-'  ip*fpVn&$}\  ih;?.  lT«ite»I  i ons  for  the ^ conveyance  of  eonira^nrl;^o(uiwtnK.-i)ii 

mr  fremi  the  Vgty  turd  dotiht less  from  \ n<w  sometime if  an . #poh<gy  fut 't ferdiir^- 

the  be  fetmmeiv  | rieas  in  the  etovpe  if  a 2ioU  of  good^  or  other 

Ated  m The 'dVuKfj&f  for  smuggling  i vabiiilde.s  b left  in  tt\o>i  Mend.  “Sms 
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ciliiies  for  smuggling  on  our  coast,  41  can  fully 
realize  them  who  has  never  traveled  along  our 
northern  boundary  line  from  Bast  port,  Maine, 
to  Port  Angeles,  Washington  Territory,  a dis- 
tance of  from  three  to  four  thousand  miles,  or 
who  has  never  attempted  to  stop  blockade-run- 
ning along  our  southern  coast.  But  perhaps, 
after  all,0  he  adds,  “ the  port  of  New  York — a 
labyrinthine  world  of  itself — afford#  as  great, 
if  not  greater,  facilities  for  defrauding  the  rev- 
enue, by  evading  payment  of  duties,  its  any  oth- 
er locality ; and  I have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  most  of  what  is  done  there  is  done  on  a 
large  scale/’  And  also  on  a small  scale  too, 
if  we  arc  to  judge  from  the  same  officer's  re- 
port ; for  lie  states  that  of  the  $1,268,1.40  40  of 
seizures  made  in  1867  by  inspectors  of  passen- 
gers’ baggage  in  all  the  porta  of  the  country, 
$731,070  35,  or  considerably  over  one-half,  was 
mode  in  the  port  of  New  York  alone. 

To  prevent  smuggling  the  Government  main- 
tains a fleet  of  steamers,  which  is  called  “the 
Revenue  Marine.”  It,  consists  of  43  vessels, 
comprising  25  steamers  and  18  sailing  vessels, 
’rite  majority  of  the  steamer*  are  large,  ranging 
from  350  tons  burden  upward  to  roost  unwieldy 
monsters,  and  till  painted  black  from  stem  to 
stem.  Four  of  the  Rtearoers,  however,  are 
small  steam -tugs  employed  in  special  board- 
ing and  inspecting  service  nt  New  York,  Bos- 
ton, and  New  Orleans.  The  cutters  are  al- 
most too  large,  and  they  are  really  intended 
rather  to  collect  the  revenue  than  to  prevent 
its  spoliation  by  smugglers.  “They  can  be 


seen  afar  off,”  says  Mr.  Sargent,  “hv  the 
small  craft,  by  means  of  which  smuggling  on 
the  const  is  done,  and  long  ere  the  cotters  can 
descry  the  latter  they  have  taken  shelter  behind 
some  island,  run  into  some  inlet,  bavon,  or 
river,  within  ten  miles  of  which,  perhaps,  the 
cutters  can  not  approach.  What  is  needed,  in 
place  of  these  large  and  very  expensive  steam- 
ers, is  small,  light -draught  boats,  that  have 
speed  enough  to  overhaul  any  water  craft, 
and  which  will  require  not  more  than  five 
hands  to  man  them.  With  such  crafts  smug- 
gling along  the  coast  may  be  prevented  ; with 
those  now  in  the  service,  never/1 

The  manner  in  which  the  Marine  is  used  can 
best  be  explained  by  describing  the  operation* 
of  the  inspectors  in  port — say  in  that  of  New 
York.  The  inspectors  and  spfeiiftl  agents  and 
detectives  are  required  to  assemble  daily  for 
duty  at  the  Revenue  Barge-office,  a small,  din- 
gy, white,  and  peculiarly-shaped  building  loca- 
ted on  the  Battery,  at  the  extreme  southern  end 
of  New  York  city.  Here  one  of  the  two  tugs 
kept  for  boarding  purposes  is  always  in  waiting. 
When  a steamer  is  telegraphed  from  Sandy 
Hook  as  entering  the  harbor  the  tug  steams 
up,  and  with  its  detail  of  inspector*,  varied  ia 
number  according  to  the  size  and  character  of 
the  steamer  arriving,  puts  off  to  meet  the  spok- 
en vessel.  When  the  two  meet,  the  steamer, 
recognizing  the  Revenue  flag  with  its  vertical 
stripes,  at  once  comes  to;  the  tug  runs  up  along- 
side, and  the  inspectors  march  boldly  on  board  ; 
that  is,  most  of  them;  but  one  at  least  of  the 
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more  experienced  detective*  w*i^^  hin^plf  Pir/*#  thttt  tlmir ; name*  are  not  Vo-tye- 

■bcotid  unobserved,  and  at  oneomingte?  among  Ttta'dfe  femm'ri ? t-h^fr ' properly,  VF  nbr 

Hy?  ibsety^  fho  «^ti.on>i  Jt'  each,  iifctm.-  IAuk.  would  be  ini  danger.  In  Con* 
4txd  l^'te  oat,  wftjb  «d;i4;at€tl>veiv  eyoiy -smug--:;  grtbsin  port  repeftital  tj»i>  H*-  W ' withdrawing; 
-gf*r  Od  he  kumrs/  tile am-  [ the  pcedmacy  in^i^menc.  The  - effect  4a  itoi 

'hfrtfky  w%>f  ■ .hy ■- Vi 311)%*  but  it  h uot  difiUrtit  JO  conceive 

yVor<i.  in  ihe  HH*ivn  time  the  chief  of  the  in-  svluu  ir  will  b*.  Lto/^birub  tin  this  bMiich 
'spafcJ^re  lia.^  «)tnm'.iFi4{il'  '$i$;  prtKi&iigeMfct,  and  b of  ?h<:  caust  bib  oof  Jb^riVOOihh  Winer 

0k$M  to  bcgd,  an  trxitmmuriui'i  of  llte  ’ or  mor^  Tjiterui  thou  in  tin/  other  not  \u-  iir,- 

^afctv  On  teaching  the.  dock  comm.Unicftr.vni  j port  mu  departments.  v > \ . • 

with  ihtr  *hofe  i$  pmhHiiiedl.; the pa$;*e&*ers  te-  i iV\‘  might  *ttke  a wfre ?«&&oo \#  ih%  mafter 
rbnte  prisoners  and  i»a ggi* gxtibVioht'R  nik^a  pre- ; from  EugiamL  An:  or^mii^diioh  on  ohr  ejmst/ 
vodenee  of  wrier.  When  nil  tho  tagguge  U on /Similar  to  that;  known  M*  theVomurOmird  of 
the  wharf  lira  examination  begin*..  Owner*  * England  would  Ifttgeri  add  tn  iho  etBriet%y  of 

ure  called  .upon  ?*>  poi-m'  mu.  their  trim!;*,  the  ; ife*  Tigdirdiottse,  life  boat,  gulcage,  nrtd  en*to»rt 

keys  3ire-.d<srti»ih4elit  .tind/ilie  eotitaTifc*  exattriufcjL''*  ^troeis*  of  #Jhu  en^tu ;< . 

YV hen  the  pu^c*>£rt  h <mspectod  hy  the  f»poml  The  En  gK*  ft  Jjv'ja*  first  /tirgtimtftftl 

defect? vc,  .rvim  h%  *tHpvri6Pi>  to  the  in-  during  the  rime  of  Xftpoiemi X„  ami  Wii*  origin-. 

*pettpf!?  hV  ^tidf  n>  % fhe  inspector  bijiujcdf  *%  tntenrfbtto;yj^nd  the  'htiifih..  ft#i  Sudden 
in  mnseipitbH’B  df  nervous  manner  and  uneasy  descents  of  the  eneiUxV  and  to.  give  warning  of 
irtiovdment^  I he  senprhcd  a second  the  oppfrauvbofhi*  fleets.  The  W hole  coast  of 

time  morfr  of  jVerhnps  the  person  £ng)amt  vr<ts  tilled  day  and  Tiightf  nnd  a 

of  the  piu4iitvi\^<nr  b »bj>  examined  or  > 4 gone  i ' ^eniat^rie^legFaph.  *teri.<in.% 

tU^oa^h, 0 ^tler^.mithing  '.•‘•MVy,d>An*.l  i>  iound  • ericirchui  ti»tj  i# tight  little  Ki«nd,M  remiorin^ 
>hv  trtvjikf  nre  pfL^Hid  dnough  the  gatf.*  of  the  ootnmunieaiimi  en»y  and  rapid.  When  Najav- 
••dofk  and.  the  passenger  \*  ut  'iihepty/.  If  vofr  , leon  dti*d  the  Englisli  did  not  disband  their 
tmhiml  giHiids  are  |»:>itnd.t  bti> ...tfre.Hrta/iner  ^y.'fJt^-j; vubMr&iviriU-.  hnt^tnjdoye.d  it  in  another  tHree>-' 
ottter  fejads iwsf/et^or*  to  thrnk  ho  H >gm>  ,i  tion.  anrf  attempted  with.  H to  luiifTe  the  Schemes 
the  the t*  he  is  fri  piiy  the  A«ty;  of  the  smuggjeni.  rhnr  time  hniuggring  was 

and  *kfry  off  the;  gooib,.  thpi^«-  diiihihle ; ivry>.  reman.era*tve  fitid.vxiemi\%.'  The  annual 
goods  ft nmd  it(  suspidous  ijnahtjti»?s  or  pJucr^  turn  lo^t  to  tl;o  British  Covcru;neor  hy  the  itn* 
in  the  trunk  of  on  the  persons  of  individuals  go  pwf^thm  <»i*  iatnimhuifd  Efktseb 

to  enrieh  the-  Government.  Frofe^iirnai  stimg-  niorie  was  &irimWs$ .kf  ^4.,XKto,iHKi  in  gold  in 
0ers  have  to  fmpieiitJy  captoreii  in  this  port  fiffy-Wro  4^  1 ^Oft  joen 

with  fifty  or  mom  gold  wAtehes  pn  «m}|t  of  their  of  the  hx?y*  And  vhn  ^hide  eoftst-gnkrd  were  nn- 
perrfoii/sf  ivjth  4iarAon«ls  xeorvit<u{  in  rivur -hoot-  gaged  in  ^npprr^dig  smoggS»*rsr  JStfX  in  'ihe 
heel.s  And  iaee  sewtv.l  in  soiled  linen/  end  it  *as  found  that  the  cx[iea>o  of  this  pro 

and  tmdervskirti.  Idle  pr^ent  frVhtem  of  - ventive  fon^s  wto  larger  ihaii i (he  amount  saved 
yitJ  i«>“p«etdrs  huj»  t?een  i*niy  lAtely  inirmlnetid,  in  thettbtoms,  Tin*,  free  rrodem  on  roe  into 
'•hill  it*  sijfnal  sntvi'U«»  will  pkohabiy  (cud  to  life  po>ve^  ^vhil  sneccsrfive  rodui  tious  in  riio  iinries 
extehnoti.  Thu  40  of  exta*  pm  wt  epd  ?cr  smuggling  in  k cl^p/iiegfriijjkie 

..ttm-cuHte  this  wav  in  f 8<5T rUeGovcttv-  way;  B of  still  the  Jildghwh  did  not  tii^hand  the- 
• 'iii^uf  ^ e'xpnnsie-of  only  *!{«*?-■■'  eouHi-ghard  \ *^it  was  employed  in  still  Another 

(rig:  A tfet  profit  for  tlmS  your  v>F  over  n million  ; dim*ti(di;  and  was  ordered  to  duhaUJe  with  the 
of ^ dollars ^ tc*  the  Go Verdment.  lempresU  ! 

most  of  the  Ay>tent  for  pres  The  cdAsr-gimrd 


and  'Juijs  been  since 
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1857,  when  it  became  a part  of  the  Admiralty 
and  ceased  to  be  a branch  of  the  customs  serv- 
ice, the  marine  police  of  England.  It  forms 
both  a fleet  and  an  army.  The  fleet  consists 
of  38  watch-vessels,  12  guard-ships,  and  48 
cruisers.  The  force  of  the  army  I do  not  know 
precisely,  but  it  is  near  4000  strong.  The  coast 
is  divided  into  districts,  each  commanded  by  a 
captain  of  the  royal  navy,  with  the  usual  sub- 
officers  as  staff.  Each  district  is  divided  into 
stations,  at  each  of  which  a certain  proportion 
— from  10  to  15  men — of  the  force  is  lodged. 
The  stations  consist  of  groups  of  five  or  six  cot- 
tages, surrounded  by  a wall  and  fronting  the 
sea,  and  a watch-tower  furnished  with  tele- 
scopes, etc.  The  wives  and  families  of  the 
guardsmen  live  w ith  them  in  their  cottages  free 
of  rent.  The  pay  I do  not  know,  but  believe 
it  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  a man-of-wars- 
man,  which  the  guardsman  must  have  been  for 
seven  years,  and  in  which  he  must  have  distin- 
guished himself,  before  he  can  get  into  the  coast 
service.  They  are  not  admitted  after  the  age 
of  35  years,  nor  retained  after  65,  but  pensioned 
($100  per  annum)  after  twenty  years’  service. 
It  is  the  riches  cast  up  by  the  sea  which  is  the 
chief  reward  of  the  guardsman  in  active  sendee. 
In  cases  of  wreck,  after  all  life  is  saved,  the 
guardsman  is  permitted  to  do  duty  on  his  own 
account  as  a wrecker,  and  not  a little  of  the 
aggregate  salvage  awards  of  England  are  made 
to  the  coast-guards. 

Their  duties  are  simple,  but  often  dangerous. 
The  navy  cruises  along  the  coast,  keeping  a 
look-out  for  ships  in  distress,  and  a sharp  eye  on 
suspicious  vessels.  The  force  on  shore  has  little 
to  do  by  day  but  to  walk  the  beat  or  district, 
watch  through  their  telescopes  the  sea  and  the 
clouds  for  ships  and  storms,  and  to  communicate 
with  the  next  post.  At  night  the  coast-guards- 
men on  their  beat  watch  the  light-houses  and 
report  their  condition — thus  proving  constant 
spies  on  the  keepers,  and  securing,  by  this  sur- 
veillance, the  faithful  execution  of  their  most 
important  duties.  They  observe  and  report  the 
movements  of  all  suspicious  craft,  and  by  means 
of  the  electric  telegraph,  which  now  surrounds 
Great  Britain,  pass  their  information  from  sta- 
tion to  station.  They  watch  the  barometers,  and 
all  the  other  natural  and  scientific  storm  indica- 
tors, and  telegraph  every  meteorological  change 
to  Greenwich  Observatory  and  the  Admiralty 
House.  They  man  in  an  emergency  the  life- 
boats "which  are  attached  to  the  stations,  and 
often  are  among  the  first  to  volunteer  service 
in  the  boats  of  the  Royal  National  Life-boat  In- 
stitution. 

The  latter  organization,  one  of  the  most  purely 
philanthropic  associations  which  has  ever  exist- 
od,  may  really  be  considered  a part  of  the  coast- 
guard service.  The  coast-guard  district  com- 
mander is  a member  of  the  district  committee 
of  the  Institution.  Some  of  the  coast-guards 
volunteer  under  the  coxswain-superintendents 
in  charge  of  the  boats  of  the  Institution  in 
nearly  every  emergency.  Of  the  724  gold  and 


silver  medals  of  honor  issued  by  the  Institution 
since  1824  to  humane  and  intrepid  persons  who 
have  risked  their  lives  in  saving  others,  207  were 
given  to  coast-guardsmen.  More  coast-guards- 
men wear  the  Albert  medal,  given  by  the  Queen 
in  person,  than  men  of  any  other  profession, 
trade,  or  service.  But,  though  a distinct  organ- 
ization, the  Life-boat  Institution  is  now  consid- 
ered a part  of  the  coast-police  of  England,  and 
as  such  its  operations  are  well  worthy  of  our  at- 
tention and  emulation. 

Its  published  history  does  not  say  so,  but  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  first  idea  of  the  Life- 
boat Institution  was  given  by  Anna  Gurney,  the 
44  crippled  lady  of  Norfolk/’  in  whose  honor  Jo- 
anna Baillie  wrote  her  “Night  Scene  by  the 
Sea,”  and  in  which  Miss  Gurney, 

“One  with  limbs  nerve-bound. 

Whose  feet  had  never  touched  the  ground,** 

is  described  as  foremost  in  affording  aid  to  ship- 
wrecked seamen.  Miss  Gurney  was  the  first 
person  in  England  to  maintain  at  private  ex- 
pense a life-boat,  and  she  was  accustomed  to 
being  wheeled  in  her  chair  to  the  beach  during 
the  wildest  storms  to  superintend  the  operations 
of  the  boatmen.  Her  name  does  not  appear 
among  the  list  of  donors  of  boats  to  the  present 
Institution ; but  it  is  known  that  Miss  Gurney 
left,  at  her  death,  all  her  means  to  establish 
life-boats  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk.  This  ex- 
ample has  been  largely  followed  in  England 
since ; and  the  establishment  of  a life-boat  on 
a dangerous  coast  is  now  looked  upon  by  En- 
glishmen as  a most  practical  method  of  giving 
thanks  to  God  for  some  mercy  received.  Since 
the  organization  of  the  Royal  National  Life- 
boat Institution  in  1824  donations  of  this  char- 
acter have  gone  to  swell  its  fleet  until  it  num- 
bered, in  April,  1868,  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  boats.  (The  whole  number  of  life-boats 
in  England,  including  those  of  the  coast-guard, 
harbors,  and  corporations,  was  207.)  A person 
giving  a life-boat  to  the  Institution  has  the  priv- 
ilege of  naming  her  and  designating  the  coast 
on  which  she  shall  serve.  I find  numerous  do- 
nations of  boats  attributed,  in  the  report  of  the 
Institution  for  1868,  to  persons  who  had  been 
rescued  from  shipwreck,  or  in  the  name  ef  those 
lost  at  sea,  and  as  “ thank-offerings.” 

The  Institution  has  now  been  in  active  oper- 
ation since  1824.  In  that  year  the  boats  of  the 
Institution,  aside  from  those  of  the  coast-guard, 
saved  1 24  lives.  The  number  annually  saved 
since  has  increased  regularly  with  the  increase 
of  boats.  In  1867  the  number  of  lives  saved 
was  1086 ; the  total  for  44  years  was  16,987. 

In  addition  to  the  lives  saved  in  1867  thirty- 
five  vessels  were  saved  from  destruction,  and 
assistance  was  rendered  to  19  others.  Among 
other  vessels  saved  from  being  wrecked  by  the 
life-boatmen  was  the  A.  L.  Ronth , of  New  York, 
with  a prew  of  16  souls.  The  lives  of  20  other 
American  seamen  were  saved  from  the  wreck* 
of  the  Nor ’ Wetter,  of  Boston  ; Thornton,  of  New 
York ; and  Ant,  of  Boston. 
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[Saunter  *«.] 


mm 


Walton*  or  his  followers  a good  days  sport,  it 
doesn’t  like  to  turn  mill-wheels,  and,  even  after 
it  has  been  wedded  to  the  Stour  at  Christ- 
church,  it  passes  gently  to  the  harbor  through 
n month  that  will  admit  no  ships  of  any  ton- 
nage. Nor  is  Ibis  marriage  complete,  the  Stonr 
for  some  distance  keeping  its  darker  waters  aside 
from  the  blonde  Avon.  In  Christchurch  Bay, 
where  the  united  rivers  speedily  make  their 
loveiV-Jeap,  occurs  the  phenomenon  of  the 
double  high  tide.  There,  too,  stretches  out 
Ilengisrbury  Head,  a bold  promontory,  whose 
name  indicates  those  who  first  set  foot  upon 
it.  Whether  Hengisi  himself  ever  landed  there 
or  not,  the  place  is  scarred  ail  over  with  the 
marks  of  Saxon,  Danish,  and  Roman  occupa- 
tion. ‘4  The  harbor/*  says  an  old  chronicler, 
“was  well  adapted  to  their  [Saxons']  small  ves- 
sels, and  their  process  on  arrival  was  doubtless 
to  draw  up  their  vessels  on  the  south  side  of 
the  harbor  t and  leaving  a garrison  behind  them 


AS  I turned  aside  from  the  main  line  of 
the  Southwestern  Railway  iri  Hampshire  I 
found  myself  in  a singularly  barren  and  lonely 
i egion  of  broad,  fiat  heaths,  covered  with  ferns 
burned  brown  by  the  fierce  heat  of  the  last  sum- 
mer, which  stretch  down  almost  to  the  snow- 
white  cliffs  of  the  const.  And  yet  I felt  inysclf 
only  the  last  of  a loug  procession  of  pilgrims 
who  have  in  ages  far  past,  and  the  age  present, 
found  something  to  draw  them  through  these 
unattractive  fields;  for  there,  rising  into  the 
blue  and  gold  of  a pure  Indian  Summer  day, 
stood  the  gray  tower  of  Christchurch.  An  I 
now,  drawing  nearer,  the  desolation  is  left  be- 
hind, and  green  meadows  and  oak  copses  murk 
where  the  Avon  flows.  Beautiful  river,  what 
stories  you  have  for  those  who  can  understand 
vour  murmuring* ! What  an  instinct  you  have 
for  wandering  into  sacred  spot*  f I have  a 
fancy  that  the  Avon  becomes  calmer  and  more 
silvery,  and  its  lilies  more  profuse,  as  it  passes 
the  homes  of  Sidney  and  Herbert,  or  -etiects 
now  the  peerless  spire  of  Salisbury,  and  now 
>he  old  Norman  church  there  with  its  shrine  of 
Shelley.  (And  yet  there  is  a still  more  sacred 
Avon — a Celtic  word,  by-thc-way,  for  water, 
related  to  the  Aham  of  the  Bible.)  The  river 
preserves  iw  aristocratic  character  down  to  its 
mouth,  and  though  it  never  refused  old  D&ak 
Vol.  XXXVUL-No. 


* 1 found  in  a book  of  this  regh/u  <17V9)  uu  atrocious 
epitaph  on  Walton,  who  w as  buried  Ui  the  neighbor- 
hip  cathedral  of  Winchester.  Here  ure  specimen  lines : 
“Shall  none  thy  virtues  f&ok  into  a rhtmef..., 

A mi  himself  who  grant*  do  bW  to  thee.  .. 
Skilled  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  — 
He  who  caught  every  thing  last  caught  hi#  death. . 
A#  worm#  have  food  for  him  eo  often  gained, 
Now  food  for  worms  bimvelf  is  b ere  detained,"  etc 
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with  their  shipping,  to  issue  out  to  battle  and 
devastation ; a thing  so  pleasing  to  them  that 
they  expected  no  other  heaven  after  death  than 
the  pleasure  of  cutting  one  another  to  pieces 
every  morning  before  they  went  to  dinner  in 
the  ilail  of  Odin.”  On  the  northern  side  of 
Christchurch  is  seen  Catherine’s  Hill,  where 
stood  a chapel  sacred  to  St.  Catherine.  There, 
ns  the  creed  of  the  neighborhood  ran  in  old 
Catholic  times,  the  ghosts  of  the  pagans  who 
were  buried  in  the  tumuli  of  Hengistbury  Head 
were  wTont  to  throng,  seeking  to  be  shriven. 
Legend  also  states  that  it  was  proposed  to  build 
Christchurch  on  that  hill,  but  that  the  stones 
were  supernaturally  borne  by  night  to  the  spot 
where  the  cathedral  now  stands. 

And  a grand  old  church  It  is ! He  who  omits 
seeing  it  misses  the  finest  relic  of  old  Norratfn 
ornamentation  to  be  found  in  these  islands. 
The  particular  ornamentation  to  which  I refer 
is  on  the  outside  wall  of  the  eastern  end  of  the 
oldest  part,  and  consists  of  a basis  of  tile-carv- 
ings surmounted  by  a curving  wall  traced  with 
large  lattice- work  in  stone.  Here  in  this  great 
w ork  were  those  reminiscences  of  the  tiles  and 
lattices  of  the  cottages  by  which  the  Church  in 
ancient  times  presented  itself  to  the  peasants  as 
their  larger  home.  They  bear  us  back  to  the 
days  when  the  poor,  unable  to  have  a private 
oratory  and  shrine  in  each  of  their  cottages  (as 
the  rich  had  in  their  castles),  combined  to  have 
a large  religious  home  for  all,  as  they  combined 
to  have  a common  carriage..  But  the  fact  has 
been  so  long  past  that  the  poor  can  not  even 
trace  it,  and  the  poor  sexton  informed  me  that 
the  tiles  were  “in  general  thought  to  be  fish- 
scales!”  The  roof  of  the  cottage  still  rises  into 
the  cathedral  spire,  bearing  the  old  dormer-w'in- 
dows  as  its  ornament;  but  instead  of  being,  as 
it  wras  originally  meant  to  be,  a landmark  to 
guide  the  cottagers  and  pilgrims  for  miles  round 
to  its  door,  it  is  too  generally  the  sign  of  a place 
to  be  avoided.  Having  represented  for  century 
after  century  the  growth  of  the  popular  faith, 
they  are  now  only  the  monuments  of  the  past, 
oftener  visited  by  the  antiquarian  than  by  the 
peasant. 

Dr.  Alford,  the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  has  re- 
cently declared  that  the  whole  cathedral  system 
of  England  is  falling  between  two  incompatible 
theories:  the  first,  that  they  are  to  be  great 
centres  of  life  to  the  diocese ; the  second,  that 
they  are  to  be  places  of  dignified  repose  for  men 
w'ho  have  deserved  well  of  the  Church.  The 
latter  has  been  for  generations  the  theory  acted 
upon.  Their  vast  revenues  are  now  generally 
devoted  to  maintaining  the  luxury  and  comfort 
of  a perhaps  worthy,  but  probably  moribund, 
ecclesiastic,  who  is  prevented  by  age  from  do- 
ing any  thing,  and  so  lies  in  state,  as  it  were, 
and  dies  by  degrees  before  the  mouldering  altar ; 
while  all  aronnd  is  a needy  clergy  who  can  only 
give  their  left  hand  to  parish  work,  the  right  be- 
ing absorbed  in  the  work  of  keeping  the  wolf 
from  the  parsonage  door.  Pitiable  indeed  are 
many  of  the  poor  country  clergy  of  England. 


Under  the  cathedral  walls  they  and  their  fam- 
ilies are  often  in  wrant;  nay,  they  starve  in- 
tellectually too,  in  sight  of  the  often  unused 
library  and  leisure  of  their  bishop’s  palace, 
and  are  the  easy  prey  of  Ritualism  or  any 
other  superstition.  The  cathedral  is  thus  a 
centre  of  isolation  and  jealousy  ; so  that  Dean 
Alford  44  must  with  pain  confess  that  eleven 
years’  experience  has  not  removed,  but  has 
rather  strengthened,  the  impression  of  former 
days,  that  the  present  influence,  as  a whole,  of 
a great  cathedral  in  a town  is  rather  for  evil 
than  for  good.”  The  recent  appointment  of  a 
young  and  eloquent  Irish  clergyman — Dr.  Ma- 
gee— to  be  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  made  peo- 
ple stare ; it  really  looked  as  if  hereafter  such 
appointments  were  to  be  made  upon  the  ex- 
traordinary principle  of  putting  efficient  men  in 
places  requiring  work.  One  thing  is  certain : 
in  this  day,  when  the  English  people  are  enter- 
ing into  the  political  and  intellectual  heritages 
so  long  withheld  from  them,  any  iustitution  that 
can  not  undergo  the  general  transformation  and 
adapt  itself  to  the  new  age,  will  have  at  its  doors 
a sterner  spirit  than  that  of  Cromwell  when  he 
melted  and  coined  the  silver  images  of  the  apos- 
tles, so  that  they  might  leave  an  idle  altar  to 
“go  about,  like  their  Master,  doing  good.”  • 
King  Athelstane,  ad  some  authorities  say, 
built  the  foundation  of  Christchurch  as  a house 
for  secular  Augustinian  canons;  it  was  rebuilt 
by  Bishop  Flambard,  and  converted  into  a reg- 
ular priory  (a.d.  1150)  by  Baldwin  de  Revers. 
The  last  prior  was  John  Draper — 44 a very  hon- 
est, comfortable  person,”  we  are  assured,  who 
was  very  easy  in  yielding  his  privileges  to  Henry 
VIII.  for  a good  pension.  His  grave  is  marked 
by  a chantry  and  stone  screen.  Formerly  there 
was  shown  a naked  oaken  beam  in  the  ceiling 
about  which  the  commonplace  legend  was  told 
that  the  workmen  had  found  it  too  short,  and 
it  had  been  miraculously  lengthened  ; but  when 
the  present  ceiling  was  put  up,  some  years  ago, 
the  rector  decided  that  this  beam  should  be  tak- 
en from  the  eye  of  the  superstitious.  The  Mor- 
tuary Chapel  was  erected  hy  Margaret,  Count- 
ess of  Salisbury,  mother  of  Reginald  Pole,  who, 
at  the  age  of  seventy,  w as  beheaded  in  the  Tow- 
er of  London.  Mr.  Froude  has  cast  doubt  on 
the  tradition  that  she  refused  to  lay  her  head 
upon  the  block  because  44  only  traitors  should 
do  so,”  and  bade  the  executioner  “get  it  off* as 
he  could.”  The  Viscountess  Fitzharris,  who 
died  young  (in  1815),  and  is  interred  in  Salis- 
bury Cathedral,  is  commemorated  here  by  one 
of  Flaxman’s  most  beautiful  sculptures,  repre- 
senting a mother  instructing  her  children.  John 
Barnes  has  a monument  carved  by  Chan  trey. 
There  is  a very  interesting  old  altar-tomb  rep- 
resenting, side  by  side.  Sir  John  Chvdioke — 
slain  in  the  wars  of  the  roses — and  his  wife.  It 
was  long  believed  that  the  scrapings  of  his  tomb 
would  heal  divers  maladies,  and  so  the  effigies 
of  himself  and  lady  are  now  in  a sad  plight.  In. 
the  grave-yard  there  is  an  epitaph  which  is  an 
enigma  that  has  never  been  solved : 
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f Ur©  tree*  trunk  jSjfartvs 

i*i$;  *>itt  jt»f  Hiti<;  iho  ^r^axl-wlmvc 

. ' y^f^^rtAcr^iVI l5r^->aifV|>|M^r-t  tt*fe  n far#*  c*B\Tti\  q»di?v 
hull  .mony  smaller  aim*  oif  c-tub  *ulo.  5$®$  ii*- 
Un>5  have  iujfi/rn  Yh)i a many  #£  che  siVinlli)} 
thv  renind  Hfi'tf'te  vi?rv  well  | nerved 
jf  r^r^hN  rite  Adm  uftoit  vd  rhe  iiufii  i ihr 
VTrgrji  f-fccll^^. togd  hpj%k  in '.Mi  xa»^iirA«rt' 

the  mfrtr^t  abyyti^  teOatof  whom  a king  ik  hawing 
to  prost/aiko  »<n  the  ground. 

; |l  U mnififet  iW»  Chhrift  find  in  tftol dipt 
ted.  i 6.fe  o efav*uv  of  i erf  nlix  n g klri  ge 
iV  pftjpor.  s'»i).(TiWivn,  fold  on  t hen* 

i’Jifci*  tiutdlitv  h>  rf(i?rrc  fi*r»  )h(v  of  h very  n>is*ej* 
hmemite  In  i lie  n-fc.vt  world.  The  ?a  th- 

i«’.**t  cartel  jg*  to  kviiivli  I hafe  gbor# 

probaddy  auggeMbd  a %0\n«inr>mWt$.;Y;,drk 
whirls  {$  ovnm«1  bv  L*«i\  Stmt  ride 
hep:  a|  her  linn  dld'mfliiMim  f.:ui«  >i  High  ITtf 
»n  1 1: fc-  r»ui‘£M.M*hood;  ft  wu>  the  \v«*vfc  of  M>V 
Hum,  u { hi,‘M«‘ln(rc'U  Uixiilcr?nMf  who  w 
aieri^eil,,  f t-  w Wiid,  hy  yheTngcpslioris  of  Hr 
lion.  Grantjey  ' Berkeley.  if  upre*<  n»>  a . , >:;t 

Hiial  Inali  Jw  which  nil  the*  ligurk?  ute  swift: d 
ItktihtofiUr  Tito  Ml?  art?  ihe,  uuip^frrtfp**',  .* 
f Wefi*el  thr.it  /Jerk.  Twit  I »n(Mn  ObftfcJfiMp* 
lurid  between  them  a vrnlprf*  rar,  who  has  kiiU?»x 
«r  ehtck<mf  produced  in  Hd!yi  hy  a elumomu* 
nunhtj,  :fM  v»!(e  W Hr>  primmer  i>  m-ur,  with 
#,  hnby  in  her  an  ns,  n;w*?  a hed^idmg,  and 

other  iminml*;  senmi  behind  tW  feifc  The  cx 


’ ’ *V>;  <v«itt5  rtoi  ^byyuit  hut  r»vV«t ; 

AoViOi  T„:t  i.«>, 

VJtn  Ytv  b«  b«rtujd  tvricxf, 
liy-mA/i  v>f'<jrife 
Whft  rr»t  t*>iil^(  th*  bvity,  have. 

%VMri  /itiicii  hied  tjujte } 

, -A^str  fru : 

..iicrrtt-  v»t  «**> 

fioi  i fnurpi  t%(f.  <m  i/n  acija>*ont  ^ion^v 

to-.-;  ...  *i.O  -IVSI  Iftjjr  ," 

>4  At  fke  ^jer^nci  i?t  tftla  frte  iton^ 

„ h*^rfsa/UU  » ihf  >«t  Itf 

ftono  fit  Wclev  Spunir  7 > 

ta  p h'uy,  T.hdl  «r>**  rt)b 
lOi  L-Oi  owlt  Of>  Ho 
dr*‘uud  ni  B'lf}*.*- 

t fu?  2M!h  Of  Anga.^  SAIL  " 

ChnsU'hureh  if  the  ot?%  bfiihiing  % Engisnnjf 
Ht  whi^h  l hare  aWfis  iv,  jfiitil  tiny  t)V 
eanc^tJirefe  vf 

u h I_v:  has  left  m 

aoj  n iMet^  i \}*&n  }b(&a  i hut  remain  *>h  iSl rus- 
b^urg  .mom  iuteresrhi^ 

tto  the  \n  This  dimr.  fcrieb 

of  tft il/ti  ehaniln^  pri^^!s% 

• vb«B  iovtied  *. iow-n  -ttn  i;.o  is-sn^v,  rc  odb  #>me 
it/lemied— if/  eodi  m^e,  a#  J clank— to 
wprc-jjent  ,^mie  one  in  icrrinfin  t .-  A 0 tiintr 

pain  : lttact y of-  ^fte)priei3'  th-u^hetl . 

u&t-hr  40ti)t  tntre/ujgnixahie  Ininieti  i ooa  U htiv* 
ii?g  \i&  leg  g.miW«d  la-  u tlog^ibvv  bdftsj  >rb- 
^jrraoUv  lengthenuii  for  rite  it?n  p«v*s\  in  siftaJ^v 
.iflriEfi  wclf-kuawm  twnieptjcrrfc  j 

and  Among  thtrn  vt?a«i  a crowned  uitr)  Heptved 
king,  r^ceivin^  condign  and  doubtless  nnrvicbd 
punishnjem  for  ttW  iinfl.  That  each  pnest  in 
the  pUt  choir  jsftoidd  have  the  l/gjire  x*f  a bi^i: 
vjiil  and  luaiv  beneath  him  in  us*  in  iftme  d/tvs 
But  the  curving’4  I have 


have  been  ^ilnrAry, 
de^etibeil  are.  hy  tin  mean* 
y-  r.-.i as  other/,  e-wesi  in 
l>vdd  rttJksf  at*  the,  bank*  and 
, ’ of  fii*>  s-aute sertt*.  Here 
ifv  -tp  o the  eof/tpivto 
idi  iy  vf  the  priest  of  t lie  peri  - 
pre^rhe#  to  /r  floelt  of 
*Uid  a de- 

Sf/nt  fa^ni^f  pnivs.  Rn^dfug  ami 

Wrth  «dt^d  eyM  b behind 
tiis  ‘bnclfc  y lap*  up  j< t« 

Wup;  Tbft  people  ami  Aifimtd^ 
m ail  tbe^  ckrving.v  rt>pre*e«t 
^td  iftgefudty  of  nglitres^  which 

‘-t 

among  the  pi  nri  1 sgtw  iyo  figure 
repre^nHng  * dtaJl  or  dent  on, 

. #hfrS  zkms*  Ut  pti 
$Uy>;.  M;Ulj^r  i M^rxum  ihiu  the 
%vfi;  % in  hJJ;  S«mt ip  iu>- 
X&%«i  & -.comprirafively  no:«lern 
an&  'Fmimw  fwu^  There 
anf,  however,  a rnimber  of 
4if$.  pro^iatmy  hirvls. 

One  of  the  things  ip 

fi)p  caihedraJ  »a  a high  and 
reredoa  repre^entiPg  I h e 
U«e  springing  from  Jes*e* 
root.  Jt&M-  rfefir^eutod 
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shities  through  the  pale  mar- 
ble, and  his  half-nuked  figure 
is  full  of  that  sweet  repose 
which  he  for  the  first  rime 
found  in  death. 

How  arrange  that  Shelley** 
monument  should  stand  as  the 
most  notable  object  of  an  ar»- 
tslen t Chmtia  n cat  bed ral ! NSyr, 
the  wife  and  her  dead  h tisbaml 
might  well,  nt  first  glance,  be 
taken  for  a pietn  representing 
1 tie  Virgin  supporting  the  &av- 
lie  who  said  “ he 


8Blj •; lours  body  i 
SS:  JBKCiT/  bad  rather  be  damned  with 
Plato  and  Lord  Bacon  than 
<aved  with  Puley  and  Malibu#/* 
is  here  chief  among  a long  line 
of  those  whose  only  memorials 
..  jp^Mg||r'  were  that  they  lived  and  died  to 
s5erve  l^e  Christian  Church. 
? i Even  as  I gazed  on  the  pathetic 
■ -fl  |fj/  Ji  stone,  with  the  tragical  story 
y ru^,*l,K  Upon  my  mind  with  at 
f [iff  r1’  rA  distinctness  before  unknown,  I 
j i ■ ;[  could  not  help  asking  what  tlmt 

j •/!  jj  marble  form  w ould  do  and  say 
were  it  to  throb  with  the  life 
and  consciousness  of  Shelley* 
and  discover  itself  among  these  Christian  tombs 
and  altars?  If  such  an  event  should  occur  on 
some  silent  evening,  might  not  the  Rector,  Cu- 
rate, Wardens,  and  Sexton  find  some  morning 
queerer  caricatures  in  the  choir  than  those  al- 
ready there  ? A *pi  ritualist  might  suspect  Shel- 
ley'phantom  of  having  been  already  at  work 
there ; and  indeed  one  may  be  sure  that  the 
surpliced  fox  preaching  to  geese  was  the  inven- 
tion of  the  Shelley  principle  in  Nature.  Yet 
no:  vehement  as  was  his  reaction  against  the 
popular  faith,  the  devoutest  of  j»oeis  has,  one 
would  fain  believe,  found  ere  this  the  subtle 
thread  which  connects  his  spirit  with  tlmt  which 
in  love  and  aspiration  raised  the*e  consecrated 
walls. 

“The  poet/*  says  Schiller,  ‘Ms  the  son  of  his 
time.”  The  poets  who  rose  on  the  horizon  of 
England  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  century  were 
not  the  morning  stars  and  rosy  streaks  of  the 
new  era,  but  the  fiery  shapes  about  an  era  whose 
day  was  setting  in  blood.  Byron,  Keats,  Leigh 
Hunt,  Coleridge,  Shelley — I name  the  chiefs — 
they  were  all  the  ominous  progeny  of  the  French 
Revolution.  From  the  teeth  of  that  dragon.scat- 
tered  far  and  w ide,  sprang  up  these  armed  men* 
Of  them  two  will  forever  stand  out  as  typical  of 
the  dread  period  amidst  which  they  were  bom 
— Byron  and  Shelley,  Strange  destiny  that 
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Who  can  wonder  that  Mary  Shelley,  with  these 
two  men  before  her,  imagined  that  wild  story 
of  the  animal  and  huifian  worlds  incarnated  in 
the  fatal  Being  of  Frankenstein  !*  Mazzini,  in  i 
one  of  his  admirable  essays,  speaks  of  Byron  as 
being  in  the  literary  what  Napoleon  was  in  the 
political  world,  the  summing  up  and  final  flower 
of  the  age  of  Egoism,  about  to  be  superseded  by 
an  age  of  Humanity  and  of  public  souls.  The 
picture  of  Napoleon  in  “ Childe  Harold” — and 
no  more  impressive  portrait  was  ever  painted  in 
words — might  have  suggested  the  relationship 
between  the  two  to  a less  acute  critic ; but  the 
fine  generalization  concerning  the  relation  of 
both  to  human  progress  is  one  that  could  hardly 
have  come  from  any  other  than  the  man  who 
has  himself  above  all  Europeans  been  faithful  to 
the  spirit  of  the  new  age,  raising  the  cause  of 
Italy  to  be  the  cause  also  of  humanity.  We 
can  hardly  realize,  in  these  days  when  skepti- 
cism and  negation  hftve  organized  themselves 
into  systems  and  churches — Secularism,  Posi- 
tivism, etc. — into  what  a mad  whirl  of  chaos 
those  minds  which  witnessed  the  first  crum- 
blings  of  the  old  order  after  the  American  and 
French  revolutions  were  hurled  by  pitiless  Fate. 
But  he  will  best  comprehend  it  who  studies  best 
the  mind  in  which  it  was  all  reflected — Byron. 
Shelley,  however,  was  not,  like  Byron,  engulfed 
in  this  wild  flood.  He  sat  above,  ever  gazing 
upon  it ; his  wrings  were  weighted  with  its  spray, 
his  eye  was  dimmed  with  its  vapor.  Or  per- 
haps we  shall  get  a clearer  sight  of  that  spirit 
hovering  over  his  age,  whom  men  called  Shel- 
ley, by  borrowing  the  eye  of  Byron  himself ; for 
he  might  well  have  thought  of  the  man  he  wor- 
shiped, the  only  human  being  whom  he  ever 
envied,  when,  sitting  by  the  flashing  waters  of 
Terni,  he  compared  the  perpetual  rainbow  span- 
ning them  to  love  watching  madness. 

“But  on  the  verge, 

From  side  to  side,  beneath  the  glittering  moon. 
An  Iris  sits  amidst  the  infernal  surge, 

Like  Hope  upon  a death-bed,  and  unworn 
Its  steady  dyes,  when  all  aronnd  is  torn 
By  the  distracted  waters,  bears  serene 
Its  brilliant  hues  with  all  its  beams  unshorn, 
Resembling,  'mid  the  torture  of  the  scene, 

Love  watching  madness,  with  unalterable  mien.** 

So  to  the  melancholy  children  of  Unrest  in 
that  day  did  Shelley  seem  a promise  and  proph- 


• I can  not  forbear  quoting  here  Trelawney's  ac- 
count of  his  look  at  Byron's  dead  body  at  Mlsso- 
longbi  (1324) : 

“ No  one  was  in  the  honse  but  Fletcher,  who  with- 
drew the  black  shroud  and  the  white  shroud,  and  there 
lay  the  embalmed  body  of  the  Pilgrim— more  beantl- 
fal  even  in  death  than  in  life.  The  contraction  of  the 
skin  and  muscles  had  effaced  every  line  traced  by  time 
or  passion ; few  marble  busts  could  have  matched  its 
stainless  white,  the  harmony  of  its  proportions,  and  its 
perfect  finish.  Yet  he  had  been  dissatisfied  with  that 
body,  and  longed  to  cast  its  slough.  How  often  have 
I heard  him  curse  It ! I asked  Fletcher  to  bring  me  a 
glass  of  water ; and  on  his  leaving  the  room,  to  con- 
firm or  remove  my  doubts  as  to  the  cause  of  his  lame- 
ness, 1 uncovered  the  Pilgrim's  feet,  and  was  answered 
—both  his  feet  were  clubbed,  and  the  legs  withered  to 
the  knee : the  form  and  face  of  an  Apollo,  with  the 
feet  and  legs  of  a silvan  satyr.** 


ecy  of  the  subsiding  flood  and  fairer  world. 
But,  alas,  what  is  the  rainbow  to  itself?  A 
thing  woven  of  light  broken  and  scattered 
i through  ever-falling  tears. 

| The  life  of  Shelley  has  never  been  written. 
When,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  Mrs. 
Shelley  returned  from  Italy  to  England,  she 
desired,  first  of  all,  to  write  his  biography  as  6he 
only  could  have  written  it.  But  she  found  her- 
j self  and  her  only  child,  a son,  completely  in  the* 
power  of  Sir  Timothy  Shelley,  the  brother  of 
the  poet’s  father,  who  had  inherited  the  estates 
and  title,  of  the  baronetcy.  This  baronet  had 
also  inherited  all  the  moroseness  and  narrow- 
ness of  his  elder  brother,  and  he  forbade  Mrs. 
Shelley  not  only  the  writing  of  her  husband’s 
memoir,  but  even  any  book  at  all,  threatening, 
if  she  did  so,  to  “stop  the  supplies.”  These 
supplies  consisted  of  an  annual  loan — not  a gift 
— which  he  supplied  to  Mrs.  Shelley  on  the  faith 
of  her  expected  reversion ; and  all  these  loans 
were  repnid,  Sir  Timothy  having  unhesitatingly 
received  them.  It  was  a hard  struggle  with 
the  poor  widow  between  her  duty  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Shelley  and  that  toward  her  son,  whose 
welfare  and  education  imperatively  demanded 
the  annual  loan ; and  the  result  is,  we  have  to 
thank  the  crabbed  old  baronet  not  only  for  our 
want  of  a real  biography,  but  also  for  the  si- 
lence of  the  authoress  of  “ Frankenstein”  at  the 
period  of  the  ripeness  ©f  her  genius.  After  Sir 
Timothy’s  death  the  present  Sir  Percy  Shelley, 
the  poet’s  son,  and  his  wife,  fixed  upon  Mr. 
Thomas  Jefferson  Hogg  as  the  most  proper 
person  to  write  the  poet’s  life,  and  the  selection 
was  certainly  a good  one. 

Hogg  was  the  most  intimate  friend  and  com- 
panion of  the  poet  during  his  collegiate  life,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  ill-starred  marriage  with  Har- 
riet Westbrook.  About  the  year  1 8 IQ  these  two 
youths,  of  nearly  the  same  age — the  poet  was 
bom  at  Field  Place,  Sussex,  August  4,  1792 — 
found  themselves  as  Freshmen  at  Oxford,  side 
by  side  at  the  dinner-table.  Shelley  was  the 
son  of  a baronet  and  member  of  Parliament : 
Hogg  was  the  son  of  a Tory  squire  in  the  north 
of  England.  They  began  their  acquaintance 
with  a vehement  dispute  concerning  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  the  German  and  Italian  litera- 
tures, Shelley  supporting  the  former,  Hogg  the 
latter,  which  ended  with  a mutual  confession 
that  neither  of  them  knew  the  languages  in 
question,  or  were  acquainted  with  their  litera- 
tures, other  than  through  the  then  inconsider- 
able translations  of  them  in  English.  They 
became  fast  friends;  Hogg  having,  however, 
to  overcome  his  repugnance  to  Shelley’s  single 
blemish,  a shrill  voice  of  “cruel  intension.” 
Shelley  enjoyeil  Hogg’s  fine  humor,  which  was 
an  offset  to  his  own  melancholy  disposition. 
One  anecdote  will  give  an  idea  of  .Hogg’s  qual- 
ity. One  day,  walking  near  Covent  Garden, 
an  Irish  laborer  fancied  Hogg  had  pushed  him, 
and  turned  upon  the  young  Oxonian,  who  was 
alone,  with  such  angry  abuse  as  brought  a num- 
ber of  by-standers  to  witness  what  promised  to 
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toe  5 r&v;  •'•  tipon  the  irishman 

•an' d said,  wdlry#lm  j^Wtffv  : u I have  put  my 
hand  hno  t iio  hamper , I have  looked  Upon  the 
«n»M»,d  barley -';  1 have  eaten  »>ot‘ of  tW'drnin  ! 
1 l»nvi>  drank  fiiHl  w,  - ‘.veil  pf^eil ; 5 have  said 
Ww£  and  ills  finished  The  Iristomun., 

thoroughly  mystified  nml  apptcumd.  <akl,  Have 
v . » » i % Sir :‘‘  A wmn»to  in  the  crowd  said,  “Now, 
Pnf.  vyhiU  have  you  been  drinking  >'r  Olliers 
eojfcU  out,  “ Whut  b ic  P&ddy  has  Imd  £'  while 
turned  F.olmrmly  away*  levying  the  tot?- 
wil  tiered  Irishman  tf>  get  ont  of  hi*  y e r a pc  tu 
jjfe  he-Mt  could.  and  id  reflect  )n>w  a hit  vf  an  old 
fritjnnoTit.  of  Orplimi*  «ill  pr^erved  yfs  alleged 
po|rtt^ to  *o(Wi  tho  brute.  precis  ^hftlievy^htjtt 
hi*  hjKiird  thky  imi  luted  it  ngahf  and  itg/ntfyatui 
Joya  jopg  when  he  fnyd  U 

vVA^^nvto  “ l j i av e s :ii d kma  ontj^ir,  a n d 
it  is  |ioVi#ht%i  yy’V’-  .'t  •, 

When  the' whole  of  the  vobimmmtB 
and  papers  00‘liiei  ie.j  «:i.rh  -Sind Joy  vV'-re  |.Ure>i 
iu  iki  band*  of  lliogg  he  went  fmkrQty  to  work, 
wit i;  the  g/ngle  ai m of  pre^mting  to'  the  world, 
the  poet,  ami  the  man  as  he  was,  and  the  result 
of  wh*U  a course  wan-  not  surpriiing.  In  Hie 
first  two  voh tine 5.  which  covered  ahont  half  of 
the  poet  s life,  such  a free  use  hud  been  made 
of  the  murennlsy  ami  so  Utile  cam  ion  observed 
?owWm  the  living,  that  u swarm  of  hornet*}  anoti 
bam«  fhglng  lvhosit  Hogg's  head.  J mpitled  in- 
to r*  and  professor*  who  laul  ground  Shelley  un- 
der their  dullnesfy  men  whtr  haii  snnbhod  liinry 
mumetrtKins  «Jib  had  given  him  col d-fth mild »rs. 
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}*  m:.;.-  after  a wffc  #»!'#**  *f»H  , 

mile* through  tf»*  hhuvd  {odmo 
>nrn.hiK.yF. bsh-ui&g  1 o the 

\ff  A ^ v '•  > -y/T  . AA'v^  ...  A * 

JtV -X^<c  Va£?  Vt* era/ W A « hehS  , •';'  • • ;'/•■  ;/  '•'•'• 

jii *»*<■ ).  i\un  V f <«%?  aliMiy.*—  jdui  v*.iu*Ti>/«*2ii*rr 

wi  iTti&b&dy  w ohldf the  ;*  .A-  . ; A *a 

^>1?  fflj  widm*  mtiet  the  flmrmutu  «crr*«f  tV>r  m*  <»f  hi*  Une  v^nliy  to  bear  Un-m. 

in  n«  me  ?xi~  \Kilk  th\*  -sMi  sb«m  put  to  .flight  the  gt am* 

tafa  *aryu  « dreamy  T$a)i&n  .ptauug,  *W<1  £©*r,  j dlUs 

?op  of  >c  wji*  » shield  with  thtoo  couch**. * A*  thou  sb?>h  iifcjfs  jjfcjjfl  fef 

l.  t?h  if  s^\u^  were  beiugiytry^n  they  havy*-  dished  G<mw, '•  and 

•d;*o:t  we  ; * wave.  **  wf  coid,  Crlfe er r itrai  mf  Faith  ; through  t { # i v hm  rhy  ‘.oiec  shall  £Ui^s  to 
noHed  along flvo  Aftirre  and  oveubm-ed  my  ‘iirmtt..  m*»uy  generation*,  m mruiiV  a if  .solfeniiijr 

hringMi^a^ci^ttonof  pkwsanr  drow*if»e&*.  Ar  prejudice*,  and  exalting \hv law  or  (hoc!  rvtn 
nipciMntt,  to  mr  «rt|Sr  *un**enmpb  (he  cut-  iover Th*V  cruel  . Afoil  iiivek&f'.  idols  whom  men 
s.shK  hnfor*  which  t .*$1  jMrth.il  ami  were -raised,.  worship  tix  g6dar  lint  nut  in  ll»v  <U  >li  gftftft 
iml  i?iere  •«**$  4^«lvihfe.  ftrto  a»o(b«r; .;  If  bun  tiite/ J ’ 

»he  >iran^e  taWejinK  1 now  describe.:  f The  i*  a room  in  the  Boim?  o)i?  mmy 

yJ'l?e  stent*  j*  d*»  ■ home  t woii.  The  xnrne  fair  d>Ud  is  Kiisttoginximid^ 

two-.vivtirieik  i«t»gv.  wlfii  j tortfev  opening  on  a muter  his:  brown  locks,  Ue  personates  no  &bt. 
white  ia*Vn,  tociosed  hv  ilo^p  tvuOdsj.  lltr  g imr  • whi^beerd^d  uiithemhit.  aii»3  bis  Vi*ter^  oioKud 
nriU  btivrer  iti  tbe^e  loy  ^e  iniauti-  lorn  nre  dressed  ;\$  >|»friw  » tnl ‘fe .ahty 

jful  elnld^  whose  h Air  rated e of  4Ui«<rrimft/^  . ^ 

Otfer  Uim  a spirit  fiorered,  boUiifig;^ '^tliree ^ comd\A  jA  The  reene  is  a sohvhl.^  The  hoy  ,i»  tlu 
and  jmv  j ,<  A*  fcniiwVn  inM  thy  heart,  fair  eldhi,  \ hnr  will  nor  jonv  in  the  ^jjorf^  o>’  the  o»hor  bevc ; 
t-her^lo  Tvmniii  in  tbsibJ^  y#t  powui  among  men,  J lie  «vf&&  alone,  \mdiu$  or  tlihlking.  jThgf  Ivtn  s 
rfeii^  gpnglty,  onge  intniMed  to  h beri).  long  i*e-  ' meeT  itiin  ami  er>\  > ‘ There  M«<1  ^Siadh  v F 

’f-  XftWy-  snatch  his  l>ook«  nwnv,  p ir  his  clothe^ 

■ ^ • The  ipKKt.terc^  \n  rw?4  ?mclC*^»i«ft>rteayr  to  . . * _ Vt^  ir,.' rtWl  ..  ,<lV.. 

Hif  ttw  jfo.j  I jJtienvt,  wita  relieve)  • .a  Vuiiu  fMVh,‘  briber.  «,  him..  A lu  u tln,\  > ’ 1 ^ 

mw  If  *>*s  h^ie^a  by  Ih>2-  Tarfcsr  in  16C0  •;  an.it,  tm-  the  buy  goes  on  wm-.pmg  * he  uuinnh  h->  l r . ■ ' 

■ **•$$*'  .a^:'Sk«ll6.y,-  n'  thp  pcju^l  its  h ihicnicpHinoSr  The  world  Kill 

W Lh<  ^ hud  t)p^  r^}Wo.  ^ tL>v  tr(^t  ho„.  tin <t  - At.  i:^r.  he  i an  i,^  ^ 

Itstj -with  hnwK Mm  flml  ^old.  When  he  tjww  Oa  v u ail  > . 4>.?.  . , , ,.  . , { f , •, 

10  of.  ibewi  all  gj&Dt#  flert  f»efe?v>  him  : the  r°’>rn‘  Ji  f«JJ*d-w  »»?>  fc-Un  . s« .t.  hi  Uu^l  htp.U/*, 

and  euehiomnwntv* : wMlt  ioe  thetc  {s  on  ^refruvJ  m>>rhu^c.  He  i>  (<-• * 
jlptyNt  of  tttird g)| hjwtrfe fowanVtiirn who  ; ing  his  vs jiv  — u>:  fim  Worid  aid "before  hinv-  i>.  ;.« 
blew  If,  j nd  U wiw  jUeartf 'anmrlleti  ibc  ftk  Ah  hcAiV  OVStncm  c 

tif  9a.in«  anil  oiAlfod  ihelisw  of  (iod.  Thi-t  thr^«  «rofjr.h>f  " . ^ "- 
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The  scene  is  a larger  school.*  The  new  boy 
comes,  and  refuses  to  fag ; teachers  and  pupils 
conspire  to  persecute  him.  He  is  called  “ the 
Atheist.’*  Stijl  he  pursues  chemistry;  though 
the  professors  declare  that  study  forbidden,  all 
the  more  fascinating  is  it  to  him.  A professor 
enters  where  he  is  experimenting.  “ What  are 
you  doing  here?”  he  asks.  “Iam  raising  the 
devil !”  He  is  already  haunted  by  Destiny,  and 
writes  a wild  fragment  on  the  Wandering  Jew. 

The  scene  is  a shaded  path.  There  walks  a 
noble  youth,  not  now  alone  ; by  his  side — hand 
clasped  in  hand — walks  a lovely  girl.f  They 
read  together  Burger’s  “Leonora,”  and  now 
and  then  pause  to  write  on  a story  they  are 
jointly  composing. 

The  scene  is  an  ancifent  university.  $ The 
youth  is  seen  in  earnest  conversation  with  a 
chosen  friend.  He  is  beginning  now  to  trans- 
mute the  immense  quantity  of  alchemical  and 
astrological  superstition  on  which  he  has  fed 
into  wild  theories  about'  possible  transforma- 
tions of  humanity.  Instead  of  iron  to  be  turned 
to  gold,  water  and  common  dii9t  are  to  be,  by 
the  magic  of  science,  turned  into  food  to  relieve 
millions  from  drudgery.  He  almost  foresees 
the  telegraph,  and  confidently  predicts  aerial 
navigation.  He  believes  already  what  Faraday 
believed,  that  all  things  are  made  of  one  ele- 
ment. He  reads  Plato,  and  has  perfect  faith  in 
the  soul’s  pre-existence.  By  this  path  he  ar- 
rives at  an  enthusiasm  for  human  beings,  par- 
ticularly those  of  classes  generally  despised.  § 
He  hates  King  George  III.,  and  startles  the 
dons  with  some  wild  political  satires,  attributed 
to  a mad  washer- woman  named  Peg  Nicholson, 
then  in  Bedlam  for. an  attempt  on  the  King’s 
life  with  a carving-knife.  He  reads  every  thing 
except  what  the  professors  wish  him  to  read;|| 

• Etou.  The  name  “Atheist,”  given  Shelley  at  Eton, 
did  not  refer  to  any  opinion  of  his ; it  was  the  habit 
of  the  boys  to  give  each  other  such  names  as  “ the 
Governor,"  44  the  Bishop,"  etc.,  and  he  who  most  dar- 
ingly resisted  the  tyranny  of  “the  gods,”  i,  e.,  the  tu- 
tors, was  called 44  the  Atheist,"  in  the  old  Greek  sense 
of  anti-theist.  How  Shelley  rebelled  against  them 
the  reader  of  the  “Revolt  of  Islam,"  will  not  need  to 
be  told. 

t Harriet  Grove,  Shelley’s  first  love.  Together  they 
wrote  “Zastrozzl.”  She  was  Shelley’s  counterpart. 

— “ Her  «yw, 

Her  hftlr,  her  featarea,  they  said,  were  like  to  his. 

But  softened  all  and  tempered  into  beauty. ” 

X Oxford. 

§ Meeting,  one  day,  a poor  woman  with  a baby,  he 
took  the  child  in  his  arms  and  said,  44  Can  your  baby 
tell  us  any  thing  about  pre-existence  ?**  The  woman 
suggested  that  it  could  not  speak.  44  That  is  impos- 
sible," returned  Shelley ; “ it  is  only  a few  weeks  old, 
and  can  not  have  forgotten  every  thing  In  so  short  a 
time !”  Then,  turning  away  from  the  amazed  mo- 
ther, he  said,  with  a sigh, 44  How  provokingly  close  are 
these  new-born  babies !"  He  made  friends  with  all 
the  gipsies  around  Oxford,  and  is  once  seen  feeding 
one  of  the  swarthy  tribe  with  a wooden  spoon.  He 
is  fascinated  by  the  glittering  black  eyes  of  a six-year- 
old  gipsy  girl,  picking  snails,  and  exclaims:  “How 
much  intellect  Is  here,  in  bow  humble  a vessel,  and 
what  an  unworthy  occupation  for  a person  who  once 
knew  perfectly  the  whole  circle  of  sciences !” 

I “ It  Is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  be  Acquainted 
with  Aristotle,"  said  a professor.  “ Must  I care  about 
Aristotle  f What  if  I do  not  miud  Aristotle  ?*' 


among  other  thingB  reads  Hume ; after  which 
he  writes  a page  or  two  of  heresy,  aad  is  ex- 
pelled from  college  with  insults.* 

The  scene  is  the  spot  in  Oxford  where  Cran- 
mer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer  were  burned  for  her- 
esy. Their  sepulchre  is  well  garnished  by  a 
beautiful  monument.  Two  young  men,  sent  by 
the  children  of  those  who  have  so  garnished  it 
away  from  the  fairest  opportunity  of  their  lives, 
look  sadly  from  the  top  of  the  stage-coach  as 
they  pass  to  exile,  and  recognize  their  broth- 
ers in  the  three  grave  forms  on  the  monu- 
ment. 

The  scene  is  near  a castle,  t The  banished 
youth  has  fled  for  solace  to  the  young  heart  on 
which  he  has  so  often  leaned.  But  that  heart 
is  now  withdrawn  from  a public  heretic.  There 
are  merry  bells  pealing  for  a marriage ; when 
their  sound  reaches  him  it  is  the  knell  of  his 
first  love — buried  alive ! 

The  scene  is  the  old  English  home  once  more, 
with  the  smiling  lawn.  Whither  should  the 
young  exile  turn  but  there  ? There  is  father, 
with  ample  wealth ; there  mother  and  four 
bright-eyed  sisters;  they  will  fold  their  hearts 
around  this  pensive,  delicate  student,  and  charm 
away  his  griefs.  What ! The  door  is  shut  in 
his  facelj 

The  scene  is  an  old  gray  court  ©f  the  Temple, 
where  lawyers  live,  in  London.  It  is  four 
o’clock  of  the  dismal  morning.  An  outcast 
stands  at  one  of  the  dingy  doors ; he  knocks 
and  cries,  “ Medwin,  let  me  in.  I am  expelled” 
(here  a loud  hysterical  laugh) ; “ I am  expelled 
for  atheism  I” 

A humble,  poorly  furnished  lodging  in  Lon- 
don. There  sits  at  his  studies  a youth  as  lov- 
ing and  as  reverent  as  any  that  ever  from  earth 
aspired  to  heaven,  and  who  now  in  heart,  mind, 
and  body  bears  every  scar  which  Superstition 
and  Oppression  can  inflict.  He  is  already  be- 
come the  banner  of  the  revolutionists  of  every 


* It  was  but  a poor  Argument  with  which  to  meet 
skepticism,  but  Oxford  hnd  no  better.  Hogg  de- 
nounced the  expulsion  of  Shelley  so  warmly  that  he 
was  expelled  with  him.  The  event  took  place  on 
Lady-day,  1811,  and  was  a heavy  blow  to  two  of,  the 
very  youths  for  whom  Oxford  waa  founded.  Their 
morals  were  irreproachable : no  youth  was  ever  ex- 
pelled from  Oxford  for  immorality. 

t Castle  Goring,  where  Harriet  Grove  was  on  a visit 
at  the  time  of  Shelley’s  expulsion.  The  poet  always 
believed  that  the  heaviest  result  of  his  expulsion,  her 
speedy  marriage  to  another,  was  alone  due  to  her  pa- 
rents. 

t It  is  not  known  what  the  mother  thonght  of  all 
this,  though  some  liberal  sentiment  is  quoted  from 
her  lips ; but  the  baronet  certainly  behaved  as  cruelly 
as  a gouty,  ignorant,  and  disappointed  old  mAn  (he 
had  wished  Bysshe  to  succeed  him  in  Parliament,  etc} 
could.  That  learning  could  be  any  thing  bnt  a serv- 
ant to  power  and  ambition  had  never  entered  his  head 
before ; and  after  Bysshe's  expulsion  he  took  such  a 
hatred  to  books  that  he  refhsed  to  employ  even  a 
steward  who  could  read  and  write.  He  waa  violently 
opposed  to  the  education  of  the  poor ; and  though  re- 
spectability demanded  that  he  should  seud  his  youn- 
ger son  to  school,  he  took  care  to  say,  “You  young 
rascal,  don't  you  be  like  your  brother.  Take  care  you 
don't  learn  too  much ;"  an  admonition  which,  so  fkr  as 
the  world  is  aware,  the  lad  filially  obeyed. 
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camp — religious,  social,  political — in  London: 
here  is  the  man  on  whom  they  hare  poured 
their  fury!  So  Godwin,  Leigh  Hunt,  Owen, 
and  many  another,  have  gathered  about  him. 
That  buried  love  for  one  has  sprung  up  to  the 
flower  of  love  for  humanity.  That  path  from 
the  university  of  the  days  of  Aquinas  has  led 
to  the  opening  of  a university  of  revolutionary 
foundation,  with  a Head  Master  not  likely  to 
dismiss  any  one  for  heresy.  The  silver-tipped 
conch  is  doing  its  work. 

And  now  the  scenes  on  the  theatre  at  Bos- 
combe  House  began  to  shift  and  dissolve  rapid- 
ly; there  were  scenes  of  confusion,,  of  terror, 
and  sometimes  I seemed  to  detect  the  red  eyes 
of  demons  at  work  behind  them  : the  youth  is 
married;  there  is  parting,  suicide,  derange- 
ment, recrimination ; and  again  peace  and  joy, 
and  long  sweet  notes  from  the  golden  conch. 
Then — oh,  horror! 

I awoke  with  a cry  that  roused  a hundred 
sleeping  echoes  in  Boscombe  House,  which 
sounded  like  throngs  of  demons.  The  curtain 
had  fallen.  I crept  away  from  the  place  with- 
out being  seen,  but  bore  with  me  the  memory 
of  faces  that  are  more  beautiful  as  they  are 
brought  out  into  the  clear  daylight.  Shelley, 
Mary  Wollstonecraft,  Godwin,  Mary  Shelley — 
facts  are  the  best  foot-lights  for  that  group  of 
the  faithful  and  the  maligned. 

Milton  has  somewhere  described  a forbidden 
book  as  a spark  of  truth  that  flies  up  in  the  face 
pf  him  who  seeks  to  tread  it.  How  much  more 
is  that  the  case  with  a forbidden  and  trampled 
genius ! We  can  not  complain  now  of  the  way 
that  the  conventional  world  treated  Shelley: 
the  university  gave  us  a great  poet,  whom  it 
would  have  made  into  a metaphysical  book- 
worm; Miss  Grove  released  a lover  of  man- 
kind; and  Sir  Timothy,  M.P.,  enabled  us  to 
get  out  of  his  proposed  politician  a champion 
for  humanity.  The  blight  of  Byron’s  early  pas- 
sion for  Mary  Chaworth  may,  as  some  think, 
have  led  to  the  worst  of  his  excesses ; but  Shel- 
ley's nobler  love  led  to  noblest  results.  He 
mefged  his  private  griefs  in  those  of  his  race, 
and  remembered  his  wrongs  only  as  signs  and 
proofs  of  the  smooth  hypocrisies  and  cruel  con- 
ventionalisms of  the  world.  We  have  to  thank 
the  dogged  intolerance  and  happy  stupidity  of 
Conservatism  that  when  the  baronet's  son  and 
heir  was  still  under  its  roof  (who  knows  what 
spell  the  Oxonian  witch  might  have  laid  on 
him!),  the  silly  panic  over  a couple  of  pages 
representing  the  casual  mood  of  a boy  gave 
him  up  to  the  People  forever.  He  is  poor  now 
in  London,  but  must  help  his  fellow-poor,  even 
if,  as  it  once  was,  for  that  he  must  pawn  his 
solar  microscope.  He  is  now  also  proposing  to 
Leigh  Hunt  a Society  of  Radicals  ; a proposi- 
tion which  soon  afterward  Leigh  Hunt  had  two 
years  to  meditate  on  in  prison.  At  that  day, 
said  Leigh  Hunt,  Shelley  seemed  like  a spirit 
that  had  darted  from  its  orb  and  found  itself  in 
another  planet.  He  an  atheist ! Such  rever- 
ence, wonder,  worship  never  before  or  since  fed 


as  with  their  oil  a purer  spirit ; and  he  lived  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  soul’s  eternity.  “ I 
never  knew  such  an  instinct  of  veneration,” 
says  Hogg.  “He  was,”  said  Leigh  Hunt, 

“ pious  toward  Nature,  toward  his  friends,  to- 
ward the  whole  human  race,  toward  the  mean- 
est iusect  of  the  forest.”  So  he  himself  wrote : 

“Earth,  ocean,  air,  beloved  brotherhood! 

If  our  great  mother  have  imbued  my  soul 

With  aught  of  natural  piety  to  feel 

Your  love,  and  recompense  the  boon  with  mine; 

If  no  bright  bird,  insect,  or  gentle  beast 
I consciously  have  injured,  but  still  loved 
And  cherished  these  my  kindred”— 

even  such  was  his  habitual  life.  Robert  Brown- 
ing has  described  Shelley’s  poetry  as  a sublime 
fragmentary  essay  toward  a presentment  of  the 
correspondency  of  the  universe  to  Deity.  His 
early  unbelief  was  but  the  mist  that  obscured  a 
radiant  insight  which  steadily  rose  to  “the 
worship  of  the  spirit  of  good  within,”  and  at- 
tained the  faith  that  “ the  destiny  of  man  can 
scarcely  be  so  degraded  that  he  was  born  only 
to  die.” 

Shelley’s  first  marriage  is  the  step  upon  which 
his  admirers  must  always  look  with  least  satis- 
faction, while  they  feel  that  it  was  due  to  a no- 
ble trait  in  his  character.  Circumstances  led, 
during  the  first  lonely  months  in  London,  to  an 
intimacy  with  the  Westbrook  family,  and  the 
severity  of  the  father  toward  Harriet  roused  in 
him  all  the  old  Paladin,  who,  in  this  case,  cer- 
tainly behaved  much  like  a Quixote*  Harriet 
was  beautiful,  and  she  loved  Shelley;  he  did 
not  love  her,  but  she  became  to  him,  when 
forced  to  remain  at  a school  she  hated,  like 
some  legendary,  rock-bound  virgin  guarded  bv 
a dragon.  Brave  as  Perseus,  he  rescued  her 
— by  an  elopement.  The  result  was  miserable 
every  way.  They  became  heartily  tired  of  one 
another.  “A  man,”  said  the  prim  Southey  to 
him,  “ought  to  be  able  to  live  pleasantly  with 
any  woman ;”  but  Shelley  was  not  Southey — he 
had  once  loved  ideally,  and  now,  though  the  un- 
happy  pair  wandered  from  spot  to  spot  through 
the  brightest  regions  of  England  and  Ireland, 
nowhere  could  they  find  a home.  After  some 
dreary  years  they  parted  by  mutual  consent. 

While  they  were  together  Shelley  treated  her 
well.  She  went  to  her  parents  to  live;  they 
had  means  enough,  but  knew  so  little  how  to 
treat  a woman  in  her  position  that  she  fell  into 
a morbid  state  of  mind.  In  her  early  school- 
days she  had  a mania  about  suicide,  and  de- 
clared she  should  one  day  destroy  herself.  These 
girlish  declarations  were  remembered  when  one 
day — abont  three  years  after  the  separation — 
she  drowned  herself.  The  shock  to  the  poet 
was  so  great  as  to  produce  temporary  derange- 
ment. To  his  own  heart,  however,  the  tragedy 
brought  no  reproach ; nor  did  it  affect  the  judg- 
ment toward  him  of  any  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances.  He  sank,  however, 
into  sadness  and  ill  health.  The  following 
lines  remain  in  his  works  as  poor  Harriet’s 
epitaph : 
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“That  time  lfl  dead  forever,  child! 

Drowned,  frozen  over,  dead  forever;— 

We  look  on  the  past, 

And  stare  aghast 

At  the  spectres  wailing  pale  and  ghaet 
Of  hopes  that  thou  and  I beguiled 
To  death  on  Life’s  dark  river.” 

After  this  tragedy  Shelley  went  to  Bath  to 
bring  home  his  two  children ; but  Mr.  West- 
brook induced  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  take 
thorn  from  him  on  the  ground  of  his  (Shelley’s) 
“infidelity,” and  placed  them  with  a clergyman 
to  bring  up.  The  poet’s  agony  was  unspeak- 
able. Mrs.  Shelley  found  among  his  papers 
these  lines : 

“They  have  taken  thy  brother  and  sister  dear, 
They  have  made  them  unfit  for  thee; 

They  have  withered  the  smile  and  dried  the  tear 
That  should  have  been  sacred  to  me. 

And  they  will  curse  my  name  and  thee, 

Because  we  fearless  arc  and  free.”  ' 

It  was  a strange,  even  romantic  destiny  which 
now  intertwined  the  story  of  Shelley  with  that 
of  the  Godwins.  About  thirty  years  ago  the 
most  eloquent  London  preacher  of  that  day, 
W.  J.  Fox,  afterward  member  of  Parliament 
for  Oldham,  said,  in  an  address  to  the  working 
class : “ In  that  old  St.  Pancras,  with  its  ancient 
burial-ground,  at  a remote  corner,  those  who  are 
disposed  tor  such  a pilgrimage  may  find  a spot, 
an  unobtrusive,  unostentatious  tomb,  built  some 
forty  years  ago  by  William  Godwin  for  Mary 
Wollstonecraft,  and  where  some  few  years  ago 
they  who  had  been  united  in  life  became  blended 
in  the  grave.  When  people  can  rightly  estimate 
their  benefactors;  when  nobility  is  judged  by 
intellect  and  spirit,  and  not  by  title  and  station  ; 
when  woman’s  wrongs  are  righted,  and  man’s 
rights  are  recognized  ; when  achieved  freedom 
throws  its  light  and  lustre  back  on  those  who 
toiled  through  the  transition  time,  and  were  as 
stars  that  rose  and  set  again  before  the  coming 
day ; then  will  crowds  frequent  that  now  soli- 
tary comer ; laurels  will  be  planted  around  that 
humble  monument,  and  sculptured  marble  will 
tell  what  public  gratitude  awards  to  those  who 
lived  and  wrote  and  spent  the  best  energies  of 
their  lives  in  preparing  the  way  for  man’s  re- 
demption from  social  and  political  bondage.” 
In  the  year  1851  the  widening  of  a street,  or 
something  of  that  kind,  in  St.  Pancras  disturbed 
many  graves,  and  the  present  Lady  Shelley  re- 
moved the  bodies  of  William  and  Mary  Godwin 
to  a church-yard  in  Bournemouth,  near  Christ- 
church, where  they  rest  with  their  daughter, 
Mary  Shelley.  I visited  their  common  grave  in 
company  with  Henry  Taylor  (author  of  “Philip 
Van  Artevelde”).  The  “sculptured  marble” 
which  fulfills  Mr.  Fox’s  prophecy  is  a simple, 
flat  slab ; but  there  are  vistas  of  history  open- 
ing from  its  brief  records:  “William  Godwin, 
Author  of  ‘Political  Justice.’  Bom  March  8, 
1756.  Died  April  7,  1886.”  “Mary  Woll- 
stonecraft Godwin,  Author  of  ‘A  Vindication 
of  the  Rights  of  Woman.’  Bom  April  27, 1 759. 
Died  Sep.  10,  1797.”  “Their  remains  were 
removed  hither  from  the  church-yard  of  St. 


Pancras,  London,  a.d.  1851.”  “Mary  Woll- 
stonecraft Shelley.  Daughter  of  William  and 
Mary  Godwin,  and  widow  of  the  late  Percy 
Bysshe  Shelley.  Bora  Aug.  30,  1797.  Died 
Feb.  21,  1851.”  The  grave  is  fringed  with 
ever-fresh  roses,  which  seem  to  say, 

“Only  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dusk” 

Mary  'SV’ollstonecraft  was  bom  near  London, 
in  1759.  Her  father  was  a tyrant,  her  mother 
his  patient  slave,  her  home  a school  in  which 
she  learned  to  hate  the  iron  bond  of  marriage. 
Her  father  had  squandered  his  property,  but 
she  had  managed  to  obtain  some  education,  and 
opened  a day-school.  This  she  left  to  accom- 
pany a female  friend,  who  was  in  ill  health,  to 
Lisbon.  Her  friend  having  died,  she  returned 
alone  to  England ; and  on  the  way  was  the 
means  of  saving  a French  crew  by  the  energy 
with  which  she  forced  the  captain  of  the  ship 
she  was  on  to  rescue  them,  at  some  risk.  (I 
refer  to  the  story  from  memory.)  When  she 
had  arrived  in  England  she  wrote  several  small 
works,  which  brought  her  some  money — all  of 
which  she  devoted  to  the  support  of  her  father, 
and  the  support  and  education  of  her  two  broth- 
ers, two  sisters,  and  the  child  of  a deceased 
friend  which  she  had  adopted.  About  the  time 
of  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution  she 
wrote  a pamphlet  in  reply  to  Burke  which  ex- 
cited attention  ; and  her  work  on  the  “Rights 
of  Woman”  gained  for  her  the  friendship  o( 
some  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  time.  She 
went  to  Paris  in  1792  (the  year  Shelley  was 
born),  and  was  much  admired  by  the  leaders  of 
the  revolutionary  party.  There  she  met  with 
the  American  merchant,  Gilbert  Imlay,  /whose 
democratic  principles  and  persona)  magnetism 
won  her.  They  were  married  in  the  new  fash- 
ion, without  intervention  of  magistrate  or  cler- 
gy. That  was  in  England  no  marriage  at  all ; 
so  when  it  turned  out  that  Imlay  was  a con- 
summate scoundrel,  and  he  deserted  her  with 
her  new-born  babe  in  her  arms,  the  poor  woman 
returned  to  her  native  country  only  to  find  every 
heart  and  every  door  shut  against  her.  Beauti- 
ful, highly  educated,  gifted,  she  went  wander- 
ing about  those  lonely  fields  around  London, 
until  at  length  her  path  led  into  the  dark  wa- 
ter beneath  Putney  Bridge,  which  had  so  often 
opened  softly  for  those  who  found  all  else  closed. 
She  was  rescued,  however,  from  her  intended 
suicide,  and  for  the  first  time  found  bending 
over  her  despair  the  honest  face  of  William 
Godwin. 

Godwin  was  in  those  days  held  in  esteem  as  a 
political  writer  only  second  to  Bentham.  “He 
was,”  said  Carlyle  to  me  lately,  “one  of  the 
marked  men  every  where — grave,  strong,  and 
with  some  imagination  too,  as  4 Caleb  Will- 
iams’ proves.  He  was,  too,  a fine-looking  man, 
with  a fair  high  forehead.”  Society  saw  in 
Mary  the  head  and  front  of  all  the  revolution- 
ary morality  of  that  age : Godwin  saw  in  her  a 
tender,  loyal,  and  accomplished  ivoman.  They 
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were  married  ; and  after  a year 
of  perfect  sunshine  she  died  in 
giving  birth  to  the.  daughter 
who  became  the  poet  * wife. 
4*  This  light,*’  wrote  Godwin 
of  his  wife,  “was  lent  me  jfbr 
a very  little  while,  and  it  is 
now  extinguished  forever.  The 
strength  of  Mary’s  mind  lay  in 
her  intuition.  In  a robust  and 
unwavering  judgment  of  this 
sort  there  is  a kind  of  witch- 
craft. When  it  decides  justly 
it  produces  a responsive  vibra- 
tion in  every  ingenuous  mind. 
In  this  sense  my  oscillation  ,and 
skepticism  were  often  fixed  bv 
her  boldness."  “Never  did 
there  exist  ft  woman  who  might 
with  less  fear  expose  her  ac- 
tions, and  call*  upon  the  uni- 
verse to  judge  them." 

The  daughter  so  sadly  nsh- 
ered  into  the  world  inherited 
some  of  the  finest  traits  of 
both  parents.  She  \vas  beau- 
tiful, witty,  and  of  a fine  poet- 
ical nature,  which  Godwin 
admirable.  When 
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Shelley  was  free  from  the  mill-  f 

stone  which  his  first  marriage 
had  hung  about  bis  neck,  there 
was  but  one  woman  in  all  his 
circle  fitted  in  even’  way  to  be  his  wife,  and  with 
her  he  was  ere  long  seeking  some  quiet  retreat  nn- 
vler sunnier  skies,  where  the  venom-tipped  shafts 
of  hate  and  slander  could  reach  neither  him  nor 
his  wife.  Here,  surrounded  by  Byron,  Trelaw- 
nev,  and  other  gifted  spirits,  he  seemed  to  en- 
ter, youth  as  he  yet  was  in  years,  upon  the 
golden  afternoon  of  life.  With  ample  means, 
with  a faithful  heart  to  lean  upon,  with  little 
voices  again  calling  him  father,  with  inner 
clouds  also  clearing  away,  his  life  seemed  bour- 
geoning out  of  the  thorny  stem  to  its  fiower. 

Then  came  the  tragedy.  When  the  soft, 
gentle  Italian  atmosphere  seemed  to  typify  the 
life  he  was  living,  Shelley  went  ont  with  his 
friend  on  a yachting  excursion.  But  the  storm 
arose,  and  ere  it  passed  the  sea  had  quenched 
as  pure  a spirit  as  any  pearl  hid  in  its  clear 
depths. 

Why  rehearse  again  the  terrible  details — the 
agotiv  of  the  heart-broken  widow,  the  wild  dis- 
may of  friends,  the  shudder  that  ran  through 
England,  as  one  by  one  the  dread  stories  of  the 
disaster  enmc  in  ? At  last  his  body  was  found 
m the  yellow  sand  ; upon  it  a copy  of  Keats’s 
poems,  and  of  Sopjttides.  The  quarantine  au- 
thorities would  not  permit  the  body  to  he  turned 
»t  Home,  so  on  the  shore  where  it  was  found  it 
was  burned — with  it  the  volume  of  Kents-— his 
friends  Leigh  Hum,  Byron,  and  Trelawticy 
pouring  upon  the  flames  oil,  frankincense,  and 
'rioe ; n sacred  sacrifice  to  Fate  it  was  to  them  ! 
And  so  the  ashes  of  (Shelley  went  to  rest  under 
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the  cypresses  at  Rome,  until,  as  Florence  re- 
called  the  dust  of  Dante, 


hom  when  alive  she 
had  exiled,  England  shall  learn  how  great  a 
soil  she  lost  that  day,  and  shall. bear  them  to 
receive  their  monument  beside  that  now  rising 
in  honor  of  his  most  faithful  comrade  Leigh 
Hunt.  Ever  fringed  with  flower*,  brought 
daily  by  loving  pilgrims,  is  that  grave  at  Rome, 
upon  which  the  lines  from  Shelley’s  favorite 
play — “Tire  Tempest” — are  engraved : 

“Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade 

Put  doth  puffer  a sert  change 

Into  something  rich  and  strange." 

How*  long  he  lived!  And  yet  he  was  hut 
twenty-nine  when  he  died.  And  he  seemed, 
after  all  his  cares,  even  younger — a fair,  blonde, 
slight,  creature,  who  (so  a friend  of  mine  was  told 
by  Leigh  Hunt)  was  often  suspected  of  being  a 
girl  in  man's  clothing  ns  fie  passed  through  the 
Italian  villages,  “There  goes  another  man 
whom  the  world  will  appreciate,  now  that  he 
is  dead;”  so  said  Lord  Byron  (who,  however, 
was  himself  afraid  to  defend  Shelley  in  Ihe 
presence  of  the  high  English  Mwiety  he  af- 
fected to  despise).  But  the  appreciation  of 
Shelley  is  even  yet  confined  to  a few.  His 
reputation  has  undergone  a remarkable  vicis- 
situde. While,  he  lived  and  immediately  ofter 
his  death  his  friends  were  inclined  to  make  a 
great  deal  of  his  poetry,  nnd  divert  attention 
from  the  circumstances  of  his  life.  But  later, 
as  the  real  facts  r»f  his  life  nnd  character  have 
struggled  into  light,  the  man  himself  outshines 
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his  finest  writings.  Great  men,  it  has  been 
said,  serve  us  by  what  the)"  do;  greater  men 
by  what  they  are.  Dante  found  in  the  Inferno 
some  spirits  who  could  see  men  and  things 
clearly  in  the  remote  past,  and  had  clear  vi- 
sions also  of  things  and  men  in  the  ideal  future; 
but  near  them,  in  the  present,  all  seemed  blurred 
and  dhaotic.  It  will  for  a long  time  be  that  the 
masses  of  men  will  be  able  to  see  greatness  in 
the  far  past,  or  to  see  the  shadows  of  the  great 
in  the  future.  Emerson  said  of  Webster,  “ He 
knew  the  heroes  of  seventy-six,  but  could  not 
recognize  those  of  fifty-six  when  he  met  them 
on  Boston  streets.”  There  is  a reason  for  this. 
A statuette  may  be  best  seen  by  those  nearest 
to  it,  but  Mont  Blanc  demands  many  leagues 
of  perspective ; and  the  perspective  which  great 
men  need  to  be  rightly  viewed  by  the  common 
eye  must  be  derived  from  time.  But  poets  an- 
ticipate time.  They  take  their  stand  far  ahead, 
and  see  plainly  the  figures  of  the  great  moving 
in  the  light  of  to-day.  I once  had  the  privilege 
of  entering  the  house  of  a poet  who  sometimes 
strays  into  the  field  of  a neighboring  art,  and 
found  him  modeling  a head  of  Shelley.  I shall 
never  forget  the  noble  brow,  the  exquisite  head- 
curve,  which,  rising  above  the  soft  features,  pre- 
served them  from  effeminacy,  and  involuntarily 
said,  “That  is  Shelley  as  the  world  will  one  day 
see  him !” 

I thought  also  of  these  lines  in  one  of  Robert 
Browning’s  lyrics : 

“Stand  still,  true  poet  that  you  are! 

I know  you ; let  me  try  and  draw  you. 

Some  night  you'll  fail  us:  when  afar 
You  rise,  remember  one  man  saw  you, 

Knew  you,  and  named  a star!" 

And  of  these,  by  the  same  hand : 

“Ah,  did  you  once  see  Shelley  plain, 

And  did  he  stop  and  speak  to  you? 

And  did  yon  speak  to  him  again? 

Bow  strange  it  seems,  and  new! 

“ But  you  were  living  before  that. 

And  you  are  living  After, 

And  the  memory  I started  at — 

My  starting  moves  your  laughter ! 

“I  crossed  a moor,  with  a name  of  its  own 
And  a use  in  the  world  no  doubt ; 

Yet  a handVbreadth  of  it  shines  alone 
'Mid  the  blank  miles  round  about; 

“ Por  there  I picked  up  on  the  heather, 

And  there  I put  inside  my  breast, 

A monlted  feather,  an  eagle-feather— 

Well,  I forget  the  rest." 

There  are  few  things  more  striking  than  the 
love  and  reverence  of  the  ardently  Christian 
poet  Browning  for  the  memory  of  Shelley.  The 
finest  passage  of  his  first  poem,  “ Pauline,”  was 
of  Shelley.  When,  twenty-eight  years  ago,  he 
began  writing  “ Sordello,”  he  saw  this  one  spirit 
hovering  near  him,  and  cried : 

“Thou  Spirit,  come  not  near 
Now — not  this  time  desert  thy  cloudy  place 
To  scare  me,  thus  employed,  with  that  pure  face." 

And  the  only  echoes  of  another  poet  which  a j 
careful  reader  ever  finds  in  Browning's  verse  is  | 


an  occasional  one  firom  the  spirit  that  has  so 
long  haunted  me.  For  example,  Browning 
writes  in  “ Christmas-eve  and  Easter-day 

“For  the  loving  worm  within  its  clod 
Were  diviner  than  a loveless  god. 

Amid  his  worlds—" 

where  Shelley  had  written, 

“The  spirit  of  the  worm  within  the  sod 

In  love  and  worship  blends  itself  with  God."* 

Perhaps  my  reader  is  unaware  that  some 
years  ago  Browning  wrote  an  essay  on  Shelley. 
It  is  the  only  prose  work  he  has  ever  published. 
About  sixteen  years  ago  there  was  much  anxi- 
ety felt  to  get  hold  of  any  papers  relating  to 
the  poet,  and  Edward  Moxon,  the  publisher, 
purchased  a package  of  his  supposed  letters. 
They  were  given  to  Browning  to  edit,  but  after 
publication  were  discovered  to  be  spurious. 
They  were  accompanied  by  a remarkable  es- 
say by  Browning  of  forty-fou£  pages,  which 
the  instant  suppression  of  the  book  has  ren- 
dered comparatively  unknown  in  England,  and 
perhaps  altogether  unknown  in  America.  I 
wish  I could  transfer  to  these  pages  the  greater 
part  of  it ; but  I must  content  myself  with  a 
few  sentences : 

“Greatness  in  a work  suggests  an  adequate 
instrumentality  ; and  none  of  the  lower  incite- 
ments, however  they  may  avail  to  initiate  or 
even  effect  many  considerable  displays  of 
power,  simulating  the  nobler  inspiration  to 
which  they  are  mistakenly  referred,  have  been 
found  able,  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of 
humanity,  to  task  themselves  to  the  end  of  so 
exacting  a performance  as  a poet’s  complete 
work.  As  soon  will  the  galvanism  that  pro- 
vokes to  violent  action  the  muscles  of  a cqrpse 
induce  it  to  cross  the  chamber  steadily — sooner 

There  is  none  of  that  jarring  between  tbe 

man  and  the  author,  which  has  been  found  so 
amusing  or  so  melancholy ; no  dropping  of  the 
tragic  mask  as  the  crowd  melts  away What- 

ever Shelley  was,  he  was  with  an  admirable  sin- 
cerity. It  was  not  always  truth  that  he  thought 
and  spoke ; but  in  the  purity  of  truth  he  spoke 

and  thought  always He  was  tender,  though 

tenderness  is  not  always  the  characteristic  of 
very  sincere  natures How  shall  we  help  be- 

lieving Shelley  to  have  been,  in  his  ultimate 
attainment,  the  splendid  spirit  of  his  own  best 
poetry,  when  we  find  even  his  carnal  speech  to 
agree  faithfully,  at  faintest  as  at  strongest,  with 
the  tone  and  rhythm  of  his  most  oracular  utter- 
ances?  Gradually  he  was  learning  that  the 

best  way  of  removing  abuses  is  to  stand  by  the 
truth.  Truth  is  one  as  they  are  manifold,  and 
innumerable  negative  effects  are  produced  by 

the  upholding  of  one  positive  principle As 

I call  Shelley  a moral  man  because  he  was  true, 
simple-hearted,  and  brave,  and  because  what 

* Mr.  Raskin  has  spoken  ungenerously  of  Shelley  in 
his  “Modern  Painters,”  bnt  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
his  fine  title,  “The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture," 
was  suggested  by  Shelley's  lines  to  Liberty: 

“ScImc*,  and  Poetry,  And  Thought, 

An  thy  Umpo — ” 
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Bible  have  traced  themselves.  The  finest  win- 
dow in  the  church  is  that  placed  as  u memorial 
of  John  Keble,  author  of  “The  Christian  Year/4 
who  came  to  Bournemouth  as  an  invalid  in  the 
last  years  of  his  life,  and  died  here.  He  loved 
the  little  church,  and  was  rarely  absent.  One 
would  hardly,  said  a friend  who  knew  him,  im- 
agine that  the  homely  furiner-like  man  was  the 
great  High  Church  poet  who  drew  more  within 
the  toils  of  Rome  by  his  incantations  than  New- 
man or  Wiseman  by  their  arguments.  The 
pictures  in  the  window  illustrate  the  7V  h<nm. 
The  likeness  of  the  poet  is  introduced  w ith  the 
motto,  u Day  by  day  we  magnify  thee.  -*  Keble 
is  much  venerated  by  persons  of  all  church  par- 
ties, and  when  this  memorial  was  proposed  the 
oontrSmtioUfc  far  exceeded  the  amount  required. 
It  was  used,  as  I understood,  for  the  memorial 
window  to  Mrs.  Keble,  w ho  died  here  a fortnight 
after  her  hmvbami’s  death.  Few  books  ever 
printed  in  England  have  brought  more  profits 
t han  “The  Christian  Year/'  and  from  them  the 
poet  built  a handsome  church  near  Winchester. 
Next  to  the  pulpit  the  finest  caned  work  seem- 
ed to  me  to  be  the  door  into  the  vestry,  a model 
of  purity  arid  simplicity,  t he  Sculpture  represent- 
ing Jesus  delivering  a large  key  to  Peter.  The 
church  is  “High,”  hpt  not  exactly  ritualistic. 
The  English  Church  is  in  this  lost  respect  more 
definitively  divided  than  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  America.  There  is — 1,  the  Low  Church, 
which  is  the  common  Episcopal  type  in  Amer- 
ica; 2,  the  High  Church,  which  ubounds  in  the 
rural  districts,  where,  I have  sometimes  thought, 
its  greater  attention  to  architecture,  music,  stain- 


re  lp  it,  st.  rnxa%  bocbkrmouhl  ( 

bio  at  low-water.  Charles  Kingsley  gleaned  ' 
here  many  things  for  his  “Ghtncus.”  For  the  ! 
botanist  it  were  difficult  to  find  a richer  spot,  i 
All  manner  of  gorses,  ferns,  cotton-grass,  sun-  j 
dew,  bog-myrtle,  dodder,  water-lily,  crow's-foot, 
arrow-head*  samphire,  wall-roe,  liartVtongue, 
spleen-wort,  goosefoot  will  give  him  leave  to 
bury  them  alive  in  his  Latin  mimes  if  be  will 
only  leave  them  still  adorning  the  hills  and  val- 
leys. So  sheltered  is  the  spot  that  the  flora  of 
miles  around  has  crept  here.  Persian  lilacs  and 
laburnums,  myrtles  anil  pomegranates,  flourish 
here  through  winter  in  the  open  air,  and  hollies 
and  violets  often  blossom  in  Christmas  week. 

But  the  chief  interest  of  Bournemouth  is, 
like  that  of  every  other  place,  human,  and 
much  of  it  hovers  about  St.  Peter's  Church. 
It  is  as  new  us  Christchurch  is  old,  hut  it  is 
so  beautiful  inside  that  I could  wish  every  arch- 
itect who  bus  a church  to  design  in  America 
could  see  it.  Every  precious  marble  has  been 
brought  to  this  little  country  shrine,  and  every 
sweet  symbol  stands  in  the  pure  sculptures  or 
flames  on  the  passionate  windows.  The  pulpit 
seemed  to  me  a realized  ideal.  It  is  a circular, 
open  arcade,  with  colored  marble  shafts  and  ola- 
ba>ter  caps;  the  desk  is  supported  by  an  angel 
standing  with  extended  wings*,  bearing  a scroll 
on  which  is  written,  “ How*  cun  they  preach  un- 
less they  he  sent?”  Around  arc  the  heads  of 
the  Twelve  Apostles  curved  in  alabaster.  All 
these  faces,  especially  that  of  the  angel,  are 
most  pure  and  expressive.  Somewhere  about , 
the  church  all  the  most  beautiful  stories  of  the  j 
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ed  glass,  and  picturesque  altars  and  dresses  ren- 
ders it  more  agreeable  to  the  common  people  by 
giving  a little  touch  of  beauty  and  art  to  their 
somewhat  sterile  neighborhoods ; 3,  the  Ritual- 
ists, of  whom  so  much  has  been  said  lately  that 
they  need  not  be  further  described  here  than  by 
saying  that  they  so  closely  resemble  the  Catho- 
lics that  it  requires  more  ecclesiastical  knowl- 
edge than  a layman  possesses  to  detect  the 
points  in  which  their  ceremonies  diverge.  The 
rationalistic  branch  of  the  English  Church,  the 
“ Broad  Church,”  is  more  frequently  associated 
with  Low  Church,  now  and  then,  however,  with 
High,  but  never  with  ritualistic,  forms.  The 
Ritualists  and  Iligh-churchmen  arc  apt  to  have 
services  every  day.  I confess  that  I found 
something  pleasant  in  seeing  the  quiet  group 
of  women  and  children  gathered  in  the  beauti- 
ful church  at  Bournemouth  on  a fair  week-day 
morning.  About  6ne  hundred  were  present, 
one -third  of  them  a school,  the  master  of 
• which  was  the  only  man,  except  myself,  in 
the  auditory!  The  pew  in  which  I chanced 
to  sit  bore  the  name  “ Clough,”  and  no  doubt 
belonged  to  two  aunts  of  that  poet,  who  have  a 
charming  cottage  here.  In  the  quiet  that  pre- 
ceded the  services  that  face  I once  loved  to  look 
upon — now  transfigured  by  death — rose  before 
me,  and  I thought  how  it  might  be  that  his  hand 
may  now  be  clasped  more  warmly  than  ever  in 
that  of  his  old  friend  and  master,  Keble,  from 
whom  he  parted  so  sadly  when  Faith  assigned 
them  diverging  paths — 

“As  ships,  becalmed  At  eve,  that  lay 
With  canvas  drooping,  side  by  side, 

Two  towers  of  sail  at  dawn  of  day 
Are  scarce,  long  leagues  apart,  descried." 

The  gentle  strain  of  the  organ  steals  out  now, 
blending  with  the  many-hued  light.  Then 
came  the  priest,  attended  by  his  little  procession 
ofsarpliced  choristers.  The  chants,  the  hymns, 
ware  all  out  of  the  ancient  depths  of  human 
aspiration — strains  by  which  holy  men  have 
worshiped  in  the  caves  to  which  they  were 
driven,  vesper  songs  of  nuns  and  saints,  chants 
of  monks  in  days  when  monks  were  not  phan- 
tasmal, hymns  of  crusaders.  All  these  here 
preserved  and  sung  to  a hundred  of  us  in  a vil- 
lage church,  Thursday  morning ! Is  that  not 
worth  stepping  aside  from  the  roaring  world 
for?  But  when  the  curate  spoke  he  well-nigh 
uplet  all  my  pleasant  thoughts  with  his  harsh 
voice  and  whine  and  bad  pronunciations.  (He 
pronounced  Psalm,  Sain.)  He  had  a heavy 
black  beard,  which  surprised  me,  being  rare 
among  the  priests  of  the  Church  which  has  been 
called  “ the  apotheosis  of  decency,”  though  it  is 
not  unfrequent  among  the  clergy  of  the  Broad 
Church.  I felt  it  to  be  unfortunate  that  the 
exigencies  of  the  Prayer-Book  required  him  to 
read  to  his  congregation  of  ladies  and  children 
the  sayings  in  the  New  Testament  about  eu- 
nuchs, putting  away  wives,  etc.,  for  a lesson. 
But  then  there  came  the  account  of  Jesus  lay- 
ing his  hands  upon  little  children,  and  next  the  j 
passage  about  the  difficulty  with  which  the  rich  j 


can  alone  enter  the  kingdom.  When  this  last 
was  read  I glanced  at  the  rector  of  the  church, 
whom  I had  heard  spoken  of  as  a very  wealthy 
man.  He  seemed  quite  calm,  as  if  he  had  no 
doubt  of  his  ability  to  get  through  the  needle's 
eye.  And  indeed  it  is  likely  he  will  have  none, 
for  he  not  only  ministers  here  for  two  or  three 
hundred  dollars  per  annum,  but  has  built  and 
adorned  the  church  chiefly  from  his  private 
puree.  He  evidently  believes  his  faith,  and 
according  to  his  faith  so  shall  it  be  to  him. 

There  were  some  curious  circumstances,  as  I 
learned  from  good  authority,  attending  the  bur- 
ial of  William  and  Mary  Godwin  and  Mrs.  Shel- 
ley in  the  church-yard  attached  to  this  building. 
The  rector  declined  to  permit  it.  But  Lady 
Shelley  was  determined,  and  one  day  actually 
came  from  Christchurch  in  her  carriage,  follow- 
ing a hearse  which  bore  the  bodies.  She  sat  in 
her  carriage  before  the  locked  iron  gates,  and 
expressed  her  resolution  to  sit  there  until  the 
bodies  were  admitted  for  burial.  The  rector, 
dreading  perhaps  the  scandal  which  would  be 
caused,  yielded ; the  grave-digger  did  his  work 
with  haste;  and  by  night,  without  any  cere- 
monial, the  bodies  were  let  down  into  their 
grave.  When  afterward  the  baronet  and  his 
lady  wished  to  place  a marble  slab  over  the 
grave  the  rector  again  protested,  on  account, 
he  said,  of  the  inscription  which  said  that  Mary 
Godwin  was  the  “Author  of  ‘A  Vindication  of 
the  Rights  of  Women/”  And  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  such  were  rather  strong  words  for 
the  consecrated  ground  of  a High  church. 
Lady  Shelley  asked  him  rather  pointedly  if  he 
had  ever  read  Mary  WollstonecrafVs  book,  and 
he  having  confessed  he  had  not,  she  said  he 
had  better  read  it  and  state  his  objections  after- 
ward. So  she  sent  him  the  volume,  and  he 
read  it.  He  then  said  he  could  not  find  fault 
with  it,  and  so  the  inscription  went  on.  I sus- 
pect, however,  the  rector  looks  rather  appre- 
hensively at  the  strangers  who  visit  the  tomb 
of  the  heretics ; though  I doubt  not  that  if  the 
saints  and  apostles  which  adorn  his  beautiful 
church  could  live  and  move  they  w'ould  gather 
about  that  grave  and  say,  “Rest  peacefully, 
brother,  and  you,  sisters;  ye  also,  like  ourselves, 
had  your  crosses  and  bore  them  faithfully.” 

Once,  it  is  whispered,  a tall,  dark  figure,  with 
heavy,  long  cloak  and  the  wide-awake  hat  which 
always  actually  adorns  his  officially  laureled 
head,  flitted  there  in  the  dusk  and  paused  be- 
side the  grave ; the  same  that  wrote : 

“Now  Is  done  thy  long  day’s  work; 

Fold  thy  palms  across  thy  breast— 

Fold  thine  arms,  turn  to  thy  rest. 

Let  them  rave. 

Shadow's  of  the  silver  btrk 

Sweep  the  green  that  folds  thy  grave. 

Let  them  rave. 

“Wild  words  wander  here  and  there; 

God's  great  gift  of  speech  abused 
Makes  thy  memory  confused— 

Bat  let  them  rave. 

The  balm-cricket  carols  clear 
In  the  green  that  folds  thy  grave. 

Let  them  rave." 
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medit  that  h t&  g^tk  Matlwmn  in  really  cMnyeiyttiiotiei  fwiwer  Stn  Taylor  t bought, 
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5peoc)io:s  \\n\  it  ib  knf>wn.  prepaid  by  utfuH*  life  SodfheyV  lAftib  MiHeiied,  Tim  TuyjcA^ 
tiian  Mmadlf ; anAihi^  syatom  In  .1  sbmnwjuat  to  my  semned  tA  he  rH flier 
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and  Of  these  he  liked  best  Lord  Aberdeen  He  jmet,  is  a brother  of  Mrs.  rfa}  lm..  tit  \uu>  <i 
had  never  rbceiveA  any  ioabnny  for  lus  literarv  %erV  intituaie  friend  of  ArehJiishop  MAiiplAiki 
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ister  I tried  to  read  one  of  his  novels,  but  found 
it  too  dull  to  get  through  with.  I doubt  if  any 
novel  of  this  day  will  live  two  generations.” 

At  length  he  turned  back  toward  Bourne- 
mouth ; and  as  I stopped  to  watch  his  erect, 
venerable  form  passing  down  under  the  Gothic 
aisle  made  by  the  fir-trees  over  the  wood-path, 
he  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  fittest  figures  for  an 
old  English  wood  to  weave  its  fragrant  frame 
aronnd.  I went  on,  bearing  with  me  an  inef- 
• faceable  memory  of  a most  beautiful  home,  en- 
riched with  fine  spirits ; bearing  with  me,  also, 


a question  whether  there  be  not  an  increasing 
discrepancy  between  the  private  homes  and  the 
public  life  of  England ; whether  its  beauty  and 
true  influence  must  not  hereafter  be  looked  for 
outside  of  its  governmental  walls,  in  its  yet 
vigorous  line  of  thinkers,  poets,  idealists,  and 
in  the  homes  and  hearts  which  are  silently  ab- 
sorbing and  ^r^anizing  those  subtle  influences. 
If  ever  England  realizes  Milton's  dream  for  her, 
and  “teaches  the  nations  how  to  live,”  the  les- 
sons will  come  from  these,  and  not  by  way  of 
St.  Stephen’s  or  Downing  Street. 


BRAINERD’S  ROCK. 


In  Berkshire,  where  two  mountains  lift 
Their  urns  to  cloud  and  sun, 

Two  streams — from  each  a crystal  gift — 
Are  blended  into  one. 


And  from  the  rock,  when  stars  were  pale, 
And  fishing  toils  were  done, 

He  told  the  sweet,  pathetic  tale 
Of  Christ  thfc  Only  Son. 


And  there  the  hilbislopes  yield  them  up 
Unto  the  lowlands’  care,  % 

Kneeling  to  drink  a parting  cup, 

And  breathe  a parting  prayer. 

Close  by  a giant  boulder  rears 
Its  gray  and  furrowed  face, 

A wanderer  of  primeval  years 
From  some  lost,  rocky  race. 

Four  lives  ago  around  its  throne, 

O’er  many  an  odorous  rood 
Foot-deep  in  amber  spine  and  cone, 

A hemlock  forest  stood. 

Around  the  rock,  in  jeweled  ring, 

The  Stockbridge  Indians  built 
Their  fires,  when  impulses  of  spring 
Were  felt  by  spawn*  and  milt. 

And  David  Brainerd  thither  came, 
Through  pathways  dim  and  wild, 

To  preach  the  Everlasting  Name 
Unto  the  forest  child. 


The  pale  Apostle  of  the  race 
Whose  wildness  could  not  part 
God’s  image  from  one  shadowy  face, 

Ilis  love  from  one  dark  heart. 
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Strange  scene!  The  fires,  the  faces  round 
Upturned  the  words  to  hear, 

The  savage  shadows  on  the  ground, 

Each  leaning  on  a spear: — 

The  light  in  Brainerd’s  lifted  eye, 

The  rock  half-hid  in  shade. 

Type  of  the  Rock  of  Ages  high 
On  which  his  feet  were  stayed : — 

The  gloom  within  the  hemlock  boughs 
As  of  the  endless  night. 

A new  light  on  the  savage  brows 
As  of  eternal  light. 

Strange  midnight  scene!  Perhaps  it  lies 
Within  the  Book  above, 

And  angels  turn  to  it  their  eyes 
That  only  turn  to  love. 

For  by  the  brooks  no  hemlocks  now 
Drop  amber  spines  and  cones; 

Dust  lies  on  the  Apostle’s  brow, 

And  o’er  the  Indians’  bones. 

Only  the  great  rock’s  mighty  will 
Has  conquered  death  and  dust, 

As  if  to  keep  the  memory  still 
Of  Brainerd’s  toil  and  trust. 
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the  proudest  capitals  of  Europe,  and  with  vast 
palaces  teeming  with  the  gold  and  silver  won 
from  the  richest  mines  in  Peru,  was  crushed 
into  one  vast  ruin.1  Not  a house  was  left  upon 
its  foundation.  At  Lisbon  a single  shock  of 
brief  duration  shook  down  churches,  convents, 
and  palaces,  and  buried  sixty  thousand  dead 
beneath  the  ruins  of  their  own  city.  The  very 
earth  seemed  on  fire,  and  fiames  were  seen  to 
blaze  from  the  solid  rocks.  In  Calabria  a 
whole  district  of  country,  covered  with  flourish- 
ing towns,  fertile,  rich,  and  happy,  was,  in  a 
few  seconds,  converted  into  a dismal  waste. 
The  most  strange  distortions  of  nature  took 
place.3  Cities  seated  upon  hills  were  hurled 
down  into  the  valleys  below;  the  vales  rose  into 
mountains,  and  lakes  spread  out  where  had  once 
been  tall  hills;  fields  were  removed  with  all  their 
growing  crops,  and  the  laborers  in  their  midst, 
to  strange  and  distant  places ; wastes  of  sand 
spread  over  what  had  once  been  land  of  rare 
fertility;  and  amidst  the  wild  ruin  of  its  cities 
and  the  strange  distortion  of  its  scenery,  Cala- 

• bria  was  so  changed  in  that  awful  moment  that 
its  ow  n inhabitants  scarcely  recognized  their 
ancient  seats.3 

Nor  does  the  earthquake  give  any  notice  of 
its  coming.  Not  the  most  experienced  ob- 
server, whose  life  may  have  been  passed  in  the 
most  favored  land  of  the  destroyer,  can  fore- 
tell by  signs  in  the  earth,  air,  or  heavens  wdien 
the  dread  visitation  is  at  hand.  Sometimes  it 
comes  when  the  tropic  skies  are  cloudless,  when 
the  air  is  fresh  with  the  scent  of  summer  flow- 
ers, and  the  breeze  plays  with  the  orange-leaves ; 
sometimes  the  stars  are  brightest,  and  night 
smiles  upon  the  earth.  At  others  the  air  is 
thick  and  heavy ; a dull  fog  covers  the  skies, 
and  a sulphurous  stench  sickens  the  sense. 
Sometimes  it  comes  in  darkness,  and  then  in 
the  broad  daylight.  Now  in  winter,  when  the 
air  is  calm  and  cool;  and  now  in  summer,  when 
all  nature  melts  beneath  the  torrid  heat.  At  j 
Lima,  says  a traveler,  the  inhabitants  believed  i 
that  they  could  foretell  an  earthquake  when  | 
the  rats  ran  swiftly  over  the  rafters  of  the  j 
houses,  or  when  the  stars  twinkled  with  an  j 
ominous  brightness.  But  the  next  one  came  \ 
in  a starless  night,  and  the  rats  were  unusually 
quiet.4  The  Spanish  conquerors  imagined  that 
earthquakes  happened  only  once  in  a hundred 
years  in  Peru  and  Chili,  until  their  terrible  fre- 
quency proved  to  them  that  they  were  miserably 
deceived.  The  great  convulsion  at  Lisbon  came 
without  a warning,  when  that  city  had  felt  no 
severe  shock  for  more  than  a century.  Cara- , 
cas  was  overwhelmed  in  an  instant,  while  all 
its  people,  without  a thought  of  danger,  gay  and 
hopeful,  had  crowded  into  their  chnrches  to  cele- 
brate a high  festival  of  religion.6  The  churches 

* Lima  and  Callao,  p.  3 et  seq.  A narrative  drawn  , 

up  nnder  the  authority  of  the  government.  j 

a Vivenzio,  p.  228.  Also  an  official  account.  j 

* Dolomiea  Pis.  on  the  Earthquakes  in  Calabria 

* Ultra.  Pink.,  Voyages  and  Travels,  v.  p.  283. 

* Sutcliffe,  i.  p.  370. 

4 New  York  Lit.  and  Phil.  Trans.,  i.  p.  311.  i 
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fell  and  destroyed  the  multitude  of  worshipers. 
Neither  science  nor  observation,  not  the  wise 
philosopher  nor  the  presuming  empiric,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  laying  down  any  laws  by  which  the 
( dread  destroyer  consents  to  be  bonnd. 
j The  cause  of  earthquakes  is  equally  unknown, 
although  the  most  vigorous  of  human  intellects, 
in  every  age,  have  labored  to  form  some  suf- 
ficient theory  to  account  for  their  mysterious 
effects.  The  Chaldeans  attributed  them  to  the 
influence  of  the  stars.  The  ancient  philoso- 
phers supposed  that  the  winds  or  the  floods  be- 
; came  imprisoned  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and 
in  their  efforts  to  escape  upheaved  the  land,  and 
gave  rise  to  fiery  convulsions.  Des  Cartes  urged 
that  they  were  produced  by  inflamed  gas.  M. 
Thomas,  who,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
wrote  an  excellent  moire  sur  les  Causes  des 
j Tremilemeuts  de  Tene , contended  that  large 
quantities  of  bituminous  and  sulphurous  mat- 
ter, becoming  suddenly  inflamed,  broke  forth  in 
violent  fermentations.1  But  the  theory  adopt- 
| ed  by  modern  philosophers  is  still  less  consola- 
| toiyr  than  the  ancient.3  It  is  asserted  that  the 
■ round  globe  w hich  we  inhabit  is  merely  a thin 
I'crust  of  solid  matter  inclosing  a sphere  of  molt- 
! en  fire ; that  we  live  on  the  outside  of  an  in- 
flamed ball,  which  has  a constant  tendency  to 
explode ; that  the  restless  fires  now  and  then 
! succeed  in  making  rifts  in  the  outer  crust,  up- 
heave volcanoes,  hollow  out  the  interior  of  lofty 
mountains,  belch  forth  in  wild  eruptions  and 
, liquid  streams  of  blazing  lava ; or,  when  check- 
! ed  in  their  subterranean  courses,  shake  the  solid 
! earth  in  their  rage  and  overwhelm  the  pride  of 
! nations.  The  thought  is  the  very  height  of 
i sublimity  and  horror.  It  is  the  poetry  of  the 
I earthquake — a conception  more  wild  and  fear- 
ful than  Dante  ever  ventured  upon  or  Mil- 
ton  ever  dreamed.  If  our  fair  earth,  with  its 
charming  landsca]>es,  its  starry  skies,  its  billow-y 
ocean,  and  its  balmy  winds,  be  so  dangerous 
and  uncertain  a habitation  for  its  feeble  tenants, 
we  may  well  exclaim,  “What  is  man  that  Thou 
art  mindful  of  him,  or  the  son  of  man  that  Thou 
visitest  him  ?’* 

Whether  earthquakes  ^an  be  prevented  by 
any  human  means,  whether  science  or  labor 
can  -do  any  thing  to  secure  us  from  their 
worst  effects,  is  a question  that  has  naturally 
suggested  itself  to  scientific  inquirers,  and  has 
been  generally  discussed.  In  the  simple  con- 
fidence in  their  owfn  theories,  as  l’liny  tells  us, 
the  ancient  philosophers  believed  that  they  had 
lighted  upon  a sure  remedy.3  If  the  earth- 
quake arose  from  imprisoned  air  or  water, 
what  more  easy  than  to  provide  a means  of 
escape  for  the  prisoners?  They  suggested, 
therefore,  that  very  deep  pits  should  be  dug 
along  the  sea-coast,  which,  reaching  down  into 
the  depths  of  the  earth,  would  serve  as  safety - 

> A.  L.  Thomas,  Memoirc,  etc.,  1T67 ; (Euvres,  iv. 
p.  141.  Aristotle,  Meteor.,  iL  p.  7. 

a See  Danheuey,  Volcanoes : Humboldt,  Kosmos,  i. : 

Voider,  Erdhebung  der  Schweltz. 

4 Pliny,  N.  H.(  ii.  p.  79,  82. 
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valves  for  the  aeenihhlatod  vapor.  The  project 
tVA*  abandoned  because  it  was  feared  that  it 
rrrf^ht  produce  the  <*vil  it  was  designed  to  rem- 
edy. For  who "-coni if  tell  with  what  force' a ml 
fury  the  imprisoned  elements  might  rush  to  the 
upper  air?  Since  that  time  no  other  preventive 
has  been  suggested.  M.  Thomas  considered 
the  matter,  but  abandoned  it  in  despair;  and 
wc  may  well  adopt  his  concluding  suggestion, 
that  our  only  resource*  if  the  earthquake  comes, 
is  to  meet  it  with  a good  conscience  and  a stout 
heart,' 

Volcanoes  have  sometimes  been  relied  upon 
as  protections  against  earthquakes.  Strabo 
thought  that  Italy  and  Sicily  were  shielded 
from  danger  by  the  volcanic  activity  of  Etna; 
ir  was  believed  that-  the  earthquake  ceased 
when  the  eruption  broke  forth ; that  the  cloud 
of  smoke  and  Hume  rising  over  the  mountain* 


V Description  das  Terrains  Vole&tifqae  de  la  France 
Outtwle,  p.  x.f  Intro. 

* Sutcliffe,  t’tilU  and  Peru,  p.  37T  *1  nnj. 


» Thomas,  Mu  moire,  etc.,  ir.  p.  1H&. 
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inches  at  each  new  impulse;  strong  buildings 
crack  and  yawn ; tall  steeples  wave  in  the  air 
threateningly ; a deadly  nausea  seizes  upon  all 
men,  and  the  prolonged  danger  breaks  down 
the  courage  and  affects  the  mind  more  deeply 
than  the  sudden  concussion  with  all  its  rapid 
destructiveness.  Here  the  ruin  is  slow,  .but 
often  very  perfect.  The  steady,  wave-like  mo- 
tion rocks  to  pieces  great  cities,  shakes  down 
convents  and  cathedrals,  or  so  injures  their  walls 
as  to  make  them  dangerous  ever  afterward; 
often  splits  the  earth  with  deep  ravines  or  cav- 
erns, from  whence  at  times  dame  and  smoke 
arise ; and  dissolves  the  crumbling  land  into  a 
mass  of  disunited  atoms  that  slide  away  on  all 
sides,  leaving  hills  bare  that  were  once  crown- 
ed with  vegetation,  and  drying  up  springs  and 
fountains  that  once  gave  fertility  to  whole  dis- 
tricts.1 * 3 

But  the  most  peculiar  motion  of  the  earth- 
quake is  the  circular.  Here  buildings  are  whirl- 
ed around  or  twisted,  the  walls  are  moved  from 
their  foundations,  the  position  of  the  structure 
is  reversed,  and  the  change  effected  is  so  me- 
thodical as  to  appear  the  work  of  design.  Sev- 
eral instances  of  this  singular  effect  were  wit- 
nessed in  the  Calabrian  earthquake,  as  if  the 
subterranean  agents  had  seized  upon  buildings 
with  their  iron  grasp  and  twisted  them  around 
on  their  foundations. 

Noise  does  not  always  precede  or  even  ac- 
company the  earthquake  shock.*  At  times  it 
comes  in  all  its  vigor  without  a premonitory 
sound.  In  one  instance  the  loud  roar  was  not 
heard  until  half  an  hour  after  the  concussion. 
Yet  there  is  a certain  similarity  in  the  sounds 
produced  by  all  earthquakes,  arising,  probably, 
from  their  vastness  and  immensity,  that  makes 
them  all  equally  terrific.  They  may  be  like  the 
roar  of  countless  cannon  firing  among  the  hills, 
or  the  low  rattle  of  distant  wagons;  the  howl 
of  a tempest  through  a forest,  or  the  beating  of 
mighty  sledge-hammers  against  the  lower  side 
of  the  crust  of  the  earth ; but  the  ear  of  both 
man  and  beast  never  fails  to  detect  their  mean- 
ing. The  sleeper  who  in  South  America  hears 
in  his  dreams  the  awful  note  springs  involunta- 
rily from  his  slumbers,  and,  before  he  is  awake, 
has  made  his  way  out  of  his  tottering  house. 
Even  sleep  does  not  render  the  sense  obtuse  to 
the  superhuman  sound.  Quiet  families  in  En- 
gland or  America,  in  the  villas  of  Leamington 
or  the  lowlands  of  South  Carolina  or  Michigan, 
roused  by  their  feeble  earthquake,  and  the  low 
moan  of  its  distant  voice,  start  up  at  midnight, 
or  in  the  gray  of  morning,  and  call  to  each  oth- 
er for  aid.  Animals  and  birds  faint  and  shud- 
der at  the  sound.  In  Chili  and  Peru,  at  the 
first  note  of  the  earthquake  all  the  people  rush 
out  of  their  houses,  fall  upon  their  knees,  beat 
their  breasts  violently,  and  cry  aloud,  Miscri - 
cordial  Misericordia  /*  But  the  subterranean 


1 Kosmos,  i.  p.  191  et  m q. 

* Dolomteu,  Pink.,  v.  p.  281.  In  Calabria  the  shock 
came  without  nol**  or  warning. 

3 Mitcliffe,  p.  SIT. 


sound  is  not  always  followed  by  the  earthquake. 
The  roaring  mountain  of  Guanaxuato  in  Mexico, 
seamed  with  veins  of  gold  and  silver,  continued 
for  more  than  a month  to  give  forth  most  ter- 
rific noises  and  hideous  moans.1  The  inhabit- 
ants, who  were  chiefly  miners  or  were  engaged 
in  the  mining  business,  fled  from  their  villages 
and  mines,  abandoned  their  heaps  of  silver  to 
the  robbers,  and  could  only  be  induced  to  re- 
turn to  keep  guard  over  their  treasures  by  the 
orders  of  the  police.  No  danger  seemed  to  ac- 
company the  noises ; no  earthquake  or  eruption ; 
yet,  rather  than  endure  the  constant  agony  of 
the  awful  sound,  the  people  would  gladly  have 
abandoned  home,  wealth,  and  the  richest  veins 
of  silver.  Avarice  and  adventure  died  out  be- 
fore that  ceaseless  roar. 

Two  attendant  spirits,  the  hurricane  and  the 
tidal  wave,  are  usually  companions  of  the  earth- 
quake. The  three  horrible  agencies  of  mischief 
haunt  the  lands  of  the  earthquake  together.* 
How  they  are  connected  is  scarcely  known  ; but 
the  tidal  wave  seems  to  be  produced  by  a dis- 
turbance of  the  bottom  of  the  ocean ; and,  in 
fact,  in  almost  every  earthquake  the  sea  has 
been  no  less  disturbed  than  the  land ; vessels 
are  struck  and  shaken  by  an  invisible  blow  when 
far  from  port;  smoke  and  flame  burst  forth 
from  the  midst  of  the  waves ; the  sea  is  some- 
times discolored,  and  the  waters  roll  black  as 
ink  against  the  shore ; volcanoes  rise  above  them 
for  a moment,  and  then,  as  at  Juan  Fernandez, 
disappear ; or  islands  start  up,  and  are  slowly 
moulded  from  fire-stained  rocks  to  decent  hab- 
itations for  men ; and  it  is  quite  probable  that 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean  pro- 
duces that  most  horrible  of  phenomena — the 
tidal  wave. 

How  many  struggling  mortals  has  it  swept 
back  into  the  deep!  What  countless  ships  has 
it  crushed  against  the  shores!  What  mighty 
cities  has  it  plundered  of  life  and  wealth,  strew- 
ing their  fine  streets  with  the  ocean  sand,  and 
peopling  tjieir  palaces  with  sea-monsters ! For 
ages  the  lovely  lands  of  the  earthquake  have 
been  swept  by  their  tidal  waves,  and  the  long 
line  of  their  lotus-eating  shores  has  been  rav- 
aged by  a monster  more  dreadful  than  Typhon 
or  Briareus.  Along  the  western  coast  of  South 
America  the  tidal  waves  have,  at  intervals,  risen 
high  over  the  land  since  the  dawn  of  history ; 
city  after  city,  town  after  town,  has  been  del- 
uged in  a moment ; the  Incas,  the  Spanish  con- 
querors, and  the  modern  Peruvian  and  Chile- 
nos,  have  each  been  a witness  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  wealthiest  ports;  and  the  calm 
Pacific  avenges  itself  in  its  moment  of  excite- 
ment for  the  quiet  tenor  of  its  customary  flow. 
The  stormless  ocean  has  the  roost  fatal  tidal 
waves.  One,  in  the  last  century,  rolled  over 
the  walls  of  Callao;  another,  in  the  present, 
has  just  swept  away  a long  line  of  cities.  But 
the  tidal  wave  is  not  confined  to  the  Pacific. 

> Kosmos,  I.  p.  201. 

* So  In  Java  the  three  were  united.  Danbeney,  p. 
32r. 
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buffered  severely  in  1582, 1586, 1609, 1630,  1678, 
1687,  1697,  1 699,  1716,  1725,  1732,  1734,  1743. 
1746,  and  has  never  since  ceased  its  career  of 
misfortune.  In  1750  England  was  shaken  ; in 
1 739  Pekin  was  nearly  destroyed,  and  Germany 
and  Switzerland  trembled;  in  1757>  Lisbon  was 
destroyed;  in  1769  Bagdad.  In  1770  St.  Do- 
mingo was  desolated;  in  1773  the  splendid  city 
of  Guatemala  was  perfectly  destroyed ; aud  in- 
numerable other  earthquakes  might  be  men- 
tioned to  complete  the  startling  catalogue.* 1 * 

In  the  present  century  volcanic  forces  have 
been  active  in  all  parts  of  the  world ; but  Europe 
has  escaped  any  severe  concussion.  America, 
Asia,  and  the  islands  have  chiefly  suffered.  In 
181 1 the  United  States  w ere  shaken  by  an  earth- 
quake that  reached  from  Charleston  to  the  lakes. 
Caracas  was  destroyed  in  1812,  and  again  in 
1818.  Earthquakes  have  prevailed  constantly 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  recent  horrible 
quiver  of  the  land  from  Alaska  to  Valparaiso 
has  again  covered  it  with  desolation. 

In  general  the  earthquake  lingers  near  the 
equator,  and  seldom  ventures  far  from  the  tropic 
sens,  at  least  in  ail  his  sublimity.  Northern 
Europe  has  always  been  exempt  from  any  se- 
rious calamity.  North  America  is  equally  for- 
tunate. But  in  Asia  severe  earthquakes  have 
desolated  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  cities,  half 
ruined  Pekin,  and  destroyed  Niphon.  Kam- 
chatka, a long  and  ice-bound  peninsula,  has 
often  been  violently  shaken.  Iceland  is  seldom 
at  rest ; and  the  examples  prove  that  the  earth- 
quake is  bound  by  no  law  of  climate ; he  rev- 
els and  riots  in  the  snows  of  Kamchatka  as 
well  as  in  the  orange  groves  of  Syria.  France, 
except  in  its  lower  provinces,  is  singularly  free 
from  the  slightest  tremor,  Switzerland  is  often 

4 Vivenrio,  p.  HU-SO. 


shaken,  and  its  valleys  have 
sometimes  opened  with  the 
shock.1  Germany,  Norway, 
and  Sweden  are  subject  to 
moderate  disturbance.  Eo- 
ghind  has  at  times  been  slight- 
ly shaken.  Canada,  Massa- 
chusetts, the  Northwestern* 
States,  Pitts  hurg,  Charleston. 
Washington,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco are  all  liable  to  slight 
shocks,*  The  United  State*. 
England,  and  France  seem 
less- liable  to  earthquakes  than 
any  other  port  ion  of  the  globe  ; 
and  New  York,  London,  and 
Paris  are  of  all  cities  the 
safest  from  their  effects;  only 
the  slight  tremor  produced  by 
distant  concussions  has  ever 
been  felt  in  those  cities,  and 
the  course  of  nature  does  not 
change. 

On  the  moral  effect  of  earth- 
quakes it  w ould  be  easy  to 
< hcorize ; to  draw',  with  n mod- 
ern philosopher,  the  conclusion  that  they  encour- 
age superstition  or  tend  to  enervate  the  manners  : 
and,  indeed,  the  children  of  the  lands  of  the 
earthquake  have  not,  in  the  lust  few  centuries, 
shown  any  truce  of  notional  vigor.  The  gaj 
people  of  Lima  and  Peru  laugh,  talk,  lounge, 
dress  magnificently,  and  make  their  life  a dream, 
until  the  earth  yawns  and  swallows  them  up. 
Then  the  survivors  elect  some  gaudy  image, 
decked  with  gem#  and  painted  flowers,  their 
gourd  inn  saint ; carry  it  in  timid  triumph  through 
the  streets ; and,  with  perfect  trust  in  its  pro- 
tection, once  more  rebuild  their  city,  and  laugh, 
dance,  and  sin  as  before,  Portugal  has  not 
changed  in  any  respect  since  its  capital  w&< 
made  a honor  to  all  Europe.  The  Portuguese 
noble  is  as  intensely  proud,  the  common  people 
as  soft  and  self-indulgent,  as  if  they  did  not  know 
that  at  any  moment  they  were  liable  to  be  swept 
into  the  sea  by  a huge  tidal  wave,  or  consumed 
by  flumes  of  fire.  Even  the  presence  of  ibe 
awful  visitant  itself  does  not  check  the  instincts 
of  crime.  Brigands  and  thieves  thronged  into 
Medina,  when  it  was  a blood-stained  ruin,  to 
plunder  the  dead  and  dying;  ihe  lower  orders 
of  people  in  Calabria  are  said  to  have  exhibit- 
ed the  most  “incredible  depravity servants 
robbed  their  dying  musters ; friend  refused  as- 
sistance to  friend ; while  mothers  alone,  the  pil- 
lars of  humanity,  were  seen  sheltering  their  in- 
fanta from  the  foiling  timbers  with  their  help}?* 
arms,  and  dying  to  save  them.  The  farmers 
from  the  country  rushed  to  the  towns,  not  to 
lend  assistance,  but  fur  the  sake  of  pillage.3 


» Voider,  Ph&noracncu  der  Erdbebung  in  der 

I SchweiU  gives  a minute  catalogue  of  European 

shocks.  In  1755  the  &mm  fields  opened  in  cteM 
and  then  shut  again.  Vol.  1.  p.  175. 

3 Mitch  ill,  New  York  Phil.  Trans.,  1. 

3 Dolomicu,  v.  p.  275,  n.  Vlvemdo. 
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The  intellect  of  the  lands  of  the  earthquake 
does  not  seem  to  advance.  The  sharp  terror 
of  a series  of  shocks  may  have  deadened  it. 
The  perpetual  roar  of  the  earth,  the  rattle  of  its 
internal  thunders,  may  unsettle  and  stupefy  the 
mind.  We  can,  indeed,  hardly  conceive  how 
the  intellect  should  remain  unshaken  in  its  seat 
amidst  the  wild  vicissitudes  of  joy  and  terror 
that  prevail  in  the  haunts  of  the  earthquake; 
how  reason  should  sit  unmoved  while  exposed 
every  moment  to  annihilation;  or  how  men 
should  pause  to  think,  labor,  or  study  when  the 
qniver  of  the  earth  and  the  mutter  of  the  dis- 
tant undulation  are  constantly  warning  them  of 
danger.  How  can  they  become  poets,  philoso- 
phers, or  heroes  in  the  midst  of  such  painful 
excitements  ? Who  would  labor,  when  the  next 
moment  he  may  sink  into  the  caverns  of  the  | 
earth  ? Who  would  think,  when  his  chief  aim, 
it  would  seem,  should  be  to  escape  reflection  ? , 

A certain  unsettled  giddiness  most  character- 
ise these  people ; one  moment  plunged  in  the 
depths  of  terror,  the  next  they  rise  to  insane 
hilarity.  ‘They  must  be  Sybarites  who  drown 
in  a brief  whirl  of  luxury  and  gayety  the  ne- 
cessity of  living ; or  wild  fanatics  who  macer- 
ate flesh  and  spirit  in  the  extreme  of  austerity. 
But  surely  wisdom,  virtue,  the  tranqnillife,  the 
peaceful  death  can  have  no  place  in  these  lands 
of  terror!  Virtue  can  flourish  only  on  the  rug- 
ged mountains  of  the  north  ; philosophy  is  the 
offspring  of  a composed  and  easy  mind  ; litera- 
ture flies  from  the  torrid  heats  of  the  tropics  to 
flourish  only  in  the  temperate  zone. 

Happily  these  speculations  of  philosophy  are 
vain  and  idle.  History  refutes  them : nature 
defies  the  limitation  of  genius ; intellect  flour- 
ishes in  every  clime, beneath  every  sun.  “No 
fancied  zones  can  circumscribe  the  soul ;”  and  it 
is  to  the  children  of  the  earthquake  lands,  who 
have  sprung  up  with  the  palm-tree  and  the 
olive,  that  we  owe  all  our  mental  progress.  Ho- 
mer was  a tropical  production.  He  must  have 
lived  in  Asia  Minor  or  the  Greek  islands,  with- 
in sound  of  the  earthquake’s  voice.  David  sang 
from  the%  volcanic  heights  of  Jerusalem.  The 
father  of  history  lived  in  the  charming  city  of 
Halicarnassus ; and  Greece,  the  land  of  oratory 
and  song,  was  seldom  free  fron\  undulations 
and  shocks.  Theocritus  bloomed,  a lovely  wild 
flower,  under  the  shadow  of  Etna ; Ennius  and 
Horace  were  bom  in  the  volcanic  fields  of  low- 
er Italy ; Virgil,  Dante,  Tasso,  Michael  Angelo, 
Raffaelle  may  be  claimed  os  the  children  of  the 
southern  lands ; and  freedom  itself  was  the  pro- 
duction of  those  intellectual  nations  and  states 
that  clustered  around  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  and,  with  terrible  labors  and  suf- 
ferings, laid  the  foundation  of  European  and 
American  progress. 

A solitary  student  upon  a wild  volcanic  cape 
of  Portugal  planned  and  nearly  completed  the 
circumnavigation  of  Africa;  a Spanish  queen 
and  a Genoese  sailor  opened  America  to  the 
world.  In  the  sixteenth  century  Italy,  Spain, 
and  Portugal  led  the  nations  of  Europe  to  the 


paths  of  discovery,  and  decided  the  destiny  of 
man.  To-day  Italy,  Spain,  and  perhaps  Port- 
ugal geem  about  to  take  the  lead  in  politics,  and 
guide  the  wandering  people  of  Europe  to  the 
haven  of  perfect  freedom. 

Earthquakes,  indeed,  are  the  common  herit- 
age of  man.  Never,  it  is  said,  is  the  earth  per- 
fectly free  from  them.  Now  it  is  some  pleas- 
ant village  of  England  that  is  suddenly  awak- 
ened by  a feeble  shock ; next  it  is  Japan,  the 
Great  Britain  of  the  Pacific,  that  sees  its  paper 
houses  tremble  with  an  unusual  thrill.  Some- 
times the  wandering  Indian  hears  on  the  Kansas 
plains  the  roar  of  infernal  artillery ; then  San 
Francisco  rocks  for  a moment ; next  Charles- 
ton, Washington,  or  New  Orleans ; and  thus  the 
perpetual  disturbance  goes  on,  with  a kind  of 
magnetic  irregularity  that  may  finally  prove  a 
close  connection  between  magnetism  and  the 
earthquake ; for  who  shall  say  that  science  may 
not  yet  be  able  to  define  the  causes  of  these  dis- 
turbances, and  control  by  some  yet  unknown 
agent  the  sources  of  subterranean  commotion  ? 

Great  earthquakes  are  not  numerous  in  his- 
tory, and  the  most  destructive  are  those  that 
have  occurred  under  the  shadow  of  the  Andes. 
It  was  here  that  the  terrible  fate  of  Lima  and 
Callao,  in  1746,  presented  to  Europe  a picture 
of  what  its  own  might  be,  and  which  was  re- 
membered with  awe  and  minute  attention  when, 
in  1765,  the  Lisbon  earthquake  for  the  first  time 
portrayed  to  European  capitals  the  destroyer  in 
their  midst.  The  Lisbon  catastrophe  was  fol- 
lowed.by  that  of  Calabria,  in  1783,  a fearful  pre- 
sage to  all  the  Italian  cities;  while  in  1811-12  a 
great  convulsion  passed  over  the  American  con- 
tinent and  seas,  terrifying  the  citizens  of  Wash- 
ington or  New  York,  and  at  length  concentra- 
ting its  fury,  in  1812,  upon  the  unhappy  people 
of  Caracas.  These  four  are  the  historical 
earthquakes  that  serve  to  usher  in  the  subter- 
ranean storms  of  the  present  day. 

Lima  is  painted  by  those  who  visited  it  in 
the  last  century,  when  it  was  yet  slumbering 
under  the  Spanish  rule,  as  one  of  the  fairest  of 
cities.  Its  climate  was  as  soft  and  balmy  as 
the  breath  of  an  Arabian  paradise.  No  snows, 
nor  ice,  nor  any  chilling  cold  ever  visited  its 
people.1  Rain  never  fell  there,  but  instead  a 
gentle  fog  ascended  every  day  and  hung  like  a 
veil  between  the  tropic  sun  and  the  dewy  earth  ;* 
and  thus  sheltered  beneath  the  friendly  cloud, 
the  people  seldom  felt  more  than  a temperate 
heat.  It  was  only  at  rare  intervals,  when  the 
fog  was  dissipated,  that  the  climate  was  excess- 
ively hot;  and  only  when  a wandering  blast 
escaped  fh>m  the  frozen  tops  of  the  Andes  and 
came  down  to  the  sea-shore,  that  it  showed  a 
trace  of  northern  cold.  44  It  was  a terrestrial 
paradise,”  said  an  observer,  “except  for  the 
earthquakes.”  Seated  in  the  midst  of  gardens, 
orchards,  and  groves  of  orange-trees,  Lima 
looked  upon  a landscape  of  wonderful  fertility. 


1 Lima  and  Callao,  an  official  account  of  the  earth- 
quake, p.  39-98.  * Id.,  p.  98. 
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shore.1 *  Along  the  sea  ran  a long  low  range 
of  stone  bastions  sufficient  to  repel  the  attack 
of  wandering  cruisers ; in  front  was  the  road- 
stead where  the  ships  lay  at  anchor;  and  be- 
hind the  ramparts  spread  out  the  town,  rising 
on  a gentle  slope,  and  gay  with  paluces  and 
churches.  The  road  that  ran  back  to  Lima 
was  surrounded  by  gardens  and  villas,  and  was 
usually  filled  with  merry  muleteers  and  the 
wealthier  citizens  of  the  capital  diiving  in  their 
calashes  drawn  by  mules. 

Such  were  Lima  and  Callao  in  October, 

1 746.  Earthquakes  had  come,  gone,  and  been 
forgotten.  The  people  of  Lima  had  built  their 
tall  churches,  their  beautiful  towers,  and  lofty 
palaces  as  if  all  were  secure,  and  the  people  of 
Callao  slept  by  the  side  of  their  tranquil  sea  as 
if  they  could  rest  on  its  bosom  forever.  It  was 
the  night  of  October  28,  at  half  past  ten  o’clock, 
when  all  the  city  was  asleep.  A shock  awak- 
ened it.  Fortunately  the  people  sprang  into 
the  streetB.  Four  minutes  served  to  shake 
Lima  to  the  ground — not  twenty  houses  out  of 
three  thousand  were  left  standing. 3 The  whole 
city  crumbled  into  dust ; the  convents  and  mon- 
asteries, the  church-tower  and  the  churches, 
the  palace  of  the  Viceroy,  the  pleasant  adobe 
houses — all  formed  a heap  of  ruins,  beneath 
which  might  be  heard  the  groans  of  the  dying, 
the  cry  -for  help,  the  agony  of  woe.  The  loss 
of  life  was  not  excessive,  but  nearly  a thousand 
persons  were  dead,  and  the  horrors  of  that 
dreadful  night  were  increased  by  a succession 
of  shocks  that  shook  ddftrn  what  the  first  had 
spared.  Many  were  crushed  in  the  ruins  of 
their  houses,  others  were  struck  down  as  they 
fled  through  the  streets,  and  the  survivors 
watched  wearily  through  the  long  night  for  the 
coming  of  the  dawn. 

Suddenly  their  horror  was  doubled  by  the 
intelligence  from  the  port.  Callao  was  now 
only  a bank  of  sand.  The  peaceful  sea  which 
had  slept  so  tranquilly  at  its  side  had  risen  in 
a vast  tidal  wave,  swept  over  the  city,  and  car- 
ried Us  whole  population  back  into  the  deep. 
The  ships  in  the  harbor  were  borne  over  the 
town  to  the  dry  land,  and  as  they  passed  they 
were  surrounded  by  multitudes  of  floating  peo- 
ple, and  heard  the  shrieks  of  the  great  throng 
as  it  sank  under  the  waters.  Some  few  escaped. 
In  the  morning  scarcely  a trace  remained  of 
Callao.  Wave  following  wave  had  blotted  it 
from  existence.  A heap  of  sand  marked  the 
place  where  its  ramparts  and  palaces  once 
stood ; and  the  new  Callao  which  was  afterward 
built  was  placed  on  a fresh  site,  away  from  the 
terrible  memories  of  its  predecessor.3 

Captain  Sutcliffe,  a soldier  of  fortune,  who 
visited  Chili  and  Peru  in  1822  to  take  part  in 
the  war  of  liberation,  was  at  once  invited  to 
witness  a revolution,  a dance,  and  an  earth- 
quake. General  0‘Higgins,  who  had  achieved 
the  freedom  of  Chili  by  a bold  march  over  the  ■ 


1 Lima  and  Callao,  p.  3.  * Id.,  p.  137. 

1 Id.,  p.,145  ct  seq. 


Andes, Aad  been  deposed ; a ball  was  given  in 
the  evening  in  honor  of  the  political  change ; 
and  in  the  night  the  gallant  captain  rushed 
from  his  falling  house,  pursued  by  a raging 
earthquake.  He  describes  his  feelings  on  a 
similar  occasion  as  follows:  “Our  sensations 
were  truly  horrible.  There  was  nothing  re- 
markable in  the  appearance  or  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere ; the  moon  and  stars  shone  with  their 
usual  splendor.”1  Chili  and  Peru  still  continue 
the  favored  lands  of  the  earthquake.  In  1835 
all  Southern  Chili  was  laid  in  ruins.  The  great 
city  of  Conception  wholly  disappeared,  not  a 
stone  J>eing  left  upon  another.  Valparaiso 
was  destroyed  in  1822,  and  was  afterward  re- 
built. Peru  has  been  as  unfortunate  as  Chili, 
and  its  history  ier  marked  by  a succession  of 
disasters.  Yet  both  Peru  and  Chili  are  mak- 
ing considerable  advances  in  material  and  men- 
tal improvement,  and  bid  fair  to  rank  high 
among  the  republics  of  the  future. 

From  the  Pacific  coast  we  turn  to  Europe  for 
the  next  important  earthquake.  No  event  ever 
created  a more  intense  feeling  in  the  European 
capitals  than  the  total  destruction  of  Lisbon  in 
1755.  Until  that  period  Europe  had  looked  for 
no  real  danger  from  earthquakes.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  they  were  confined  in  tlieir  worst 
effects  to  the  shores  of  America,  the  islands  of 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  or  the  coasts  of 
Syria  and  the  plains  of  Sicily;  and  it  was 
scarcely  supposed  that  any  one  of  the  great 
capitals  of  Europe  would  ever  be  desolated 
like  Lima  or  Callao.  Rome  and  Naples  had 
trembled  for  several  thousand  years  with  minor 
shocks,  and  were  still  as  safe  as  London  and 
Paris.  Lisbon  and  Madrid  had  never  known 
any  serious  casualty.  Even  Syracuse  and  Mes- 
sina continued  to  stand.  And  when  it  was  told 
that  splendid  Lisbon  had  been  crushed  to  the 
earth  ; that  its  people  were  lying  dead  beneath 
its  ruins,  or  had  been  swept  into  the  Atlantic 
by  a tidal  wave ; that  volcanic  fires  had  flashed 
through  its  very  streets,  and  the  whole  land  had 
been  shown  to  be  the  work  of  internal  combus- 
tion, every  city  in  Europe  shuddered  lest  its 
own  turn  might  be  the  next ; lest* it  might  dis- 
cover that  its  foundations  concealed  a secret  de- 
stroyer, and  that  its  people  might  awake  on 
some  fatal  night  amidst  the  crash  of  falling 
buildings  and  the  roar  of  the  sudden  earth- 
quake. London  and  Paris,  Vienna  and  Ber- 
lin, were  seized  with  sudden  terror,  and  a solemn 
gloom  hung  for  a time  over  the  gayest  capitals 
of  Europe. 

Of  all  the  fair  lands  of  the  earthquake  the 
environs  of  Lisbon  and  its  magnificent  harbor, 
the  romantic  outline  of  the  banks  of  the  Tagus, 
the  seven  or  more  hills  on  which  the  city  stands 
revealed,  and  the  glorious  back-ground  of  Cin- 
tra  and  the  surrounding  mountains,  present  the 
most  entrancing  scene.3  It  is  grander  than  the 
bay  of  Naples,  more  imposing  than  the  Hudson 
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at  New  York.  The  Tagus  widens  as  it  approach- 
es the  Atlantic,  and  in  front  of  the  city  is  about 
ten  miles  in  breadth.  Its  banks  are  clothed  in 
the  richest  verdure,  broken  only  by  frequent  vil- 
las and  overhanging  cliifs,  and  its  waters  glide 
bright  and  tranquil  to  the  sea.  The  tower  of 
Belem  and  its  surrounding  village  first  strikes  the 
traveler’s  eye  on  entering  the  harbor ; then  the 
splendid  city  of  palaces  and  churches,  stretching 
a narrow  bright  line  along  the  hills  ; and  far  be- 
hind the  mighty  chain  of  volcanic  mountains, 
studded  with  villas  and  gardens,  and  clad  in  trop- 
ic vegetation.1 *  Lisbon,  indeed,  is  set  in  a grove 
of  lemon  and  orange  trees,  of  the  palm,  the  olive, 
and  the  cork ; its  skies  are  of  the  deepest  blue, 
and  its  river  always  cheerful.  But  its  air  is  often 
of  a fiery  heat ; and  in  August  and  September 
a kind  of  torrid  winter  takes  place,  in  which 
vegetation  dies,  the  earth  is  heated  dust,  and 
which  continues  until  the  cool  showers  of  Octo- 
ber call  forth  the  leaves  and  flowers.* 

From  the  heat  and  noisome  air  of  the  city 
the  Portuguese  escape  to  famous  Cintra.  “ It 
is  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  on  earth,”  wrote 
Mrs.  Quillinan,  and  the  poet  Southey  was  nev- 
er weary  of  celebrating  its  charm.  Cintra  is 
part  of  a chain  of  majestic  mountains  that  over- 
look Lisbon.  The  whole  mountain-side  is  cov- 
ered with  wood-land,  gardens,  groves,  and  mass- 
ive foliage,  with  dancing  streams  and  the  song 
of  countless  nightingales,  with  palaces,  villas, 
and  quiet  rural  homes.  Its  air  is  always  fresh 
and  cool,  and  the  spirit  of  health  and  beauty 
seems  to  dwell  forever  in  its  midst.3 

At  the  time  of  the  great  earthquake  in  1755 
Lisbon  was  comparatively  a far  more  important 
city  than  it  is  now,  and  was  more  nearly  the 
peer  of  London  and  Paris.  Something  remain- 
ed to  it,  too,  of  that  former  glory  which  in  the 
sixteenth  century  had  made  it  the  centre  of  com- 
merce and  discovery.  The  genius  of  the  Por- 
tuguese had  once  snatched  the  trade  of  the  East 
from  the  Venetians ; Vasco  da  Gama  revolu- 
tionized his  age ; the  Portuguese  ruled  over  a 
large  part  of  Africa  and  Hindostan ; and  Lis- 
bon became  a port  where  merchants  came  from 
all  parts  of  Europe  to  purchase  the  spices,  the 
gold-dust,  and  the  silks  of  the  East.  Holland 
in  the  seventeenth  century  had  done  toXisbon 
what  she  had  done  for  Venice  in  the  sixteenth, 
and  the  spice  trade  and  the  silk  trade  were 
transferred  to  the  wharves  of  Amsterdam.  But 
still,  even  in  1755,  Lisbon  retained  traces  of  its 
former  wealth  and  power,  and*  its  churches  and 
palaces  were  still  adorned  with  the  spoils  and 
trophies  of  the  Indies. 

Portugal  is  a mass  of  volcanic  rocks,  mount- 
ains, and  lofty  capes,  projecting  Into  the  Atlan- 
tic.4 Like  most  volcanic  countries  its  soil  is 
unusually  prolific,  and  its  internal  fires  seem  to 
nourish  and  perfect  all  the  fruits  and  flowers 
of  the  tropics.  The  earthquake,  however,  has 

1 Kinsey,  p.  12. 

* Link,1 ^Travels  in  Portugal,  etc.,  p.  165. 

3 Journal  of  a Residence  in  Portugal  (Mrs.  Quilli- 

nan), p.  70.  * Dmibeney,  p.  249. 


| never  ceased  to  visit  it.  The  southern  prov- 
inces below  the  Tagus  had  long  been  subject  to 
severe  concussions  ;l  Lisbon  had  frequently  been 
shaken,  yet  no  danger  had  ever  been  looked  for 
from  this  cause  by  its  rulers  or  its  people ; nor 
can  philosophy  offer  any  explanation  why  this 
great  capital  should  have  been  mode  the  focus 
of  a grand  convulsion  that  reached  from  the 
Baltic  on  the  one  continent  to  the  American 
lakes  on  the  other;*  nor  why  the  fatal  effects 
of  this  great  earthquake,  whose  oscillations  ex- 
tended to  Sweden,  Germany,  Switzerland,  the 
Antilles,  and  to  Canada,  should  have  fallen  upon 
the  unhappy  people  of  Lisbon  alone. 

Those  who  carefully  noticed  the  course  of 
nature  just  before  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon 
might  have  observed  that  for  several  years  the 
land  had  shown  various  traces  of  volcanic  ac- 
tion.* The  weather  had  been  unusually  diy ; 
springs  had  ceased  to  flow  that  had  once  been 
abundant;  the  earth  had  frequently  trembled 
with  slight  shocks ; and  the  air  had  been  op- 
pressively hot.  Yet  never  had  Lisbon  been 
more  heedless  of  danger  than  at  the  moment 
of  its  destruction.  For  more  than  a century 
and  a half  it  had  known  no  severe  earthquake. 
Its  tall  houses,  four  or  five  stones  high,  with 
their  balconies  of  lattice-work  stretching  over 
the  narrow  streets,  had  remained  for  genera- 
tions undisturbed.  Its  royal  palace,  more  rich- 
ly adorned  with  gold  and  silver  furniture,  and 
stored  with  more  costly  diamonds  than  any 
other  in  Europe,  had  been  built  with  no  expec- 
tation of  danger  froq|  an  earthquake  ; and  its 
churches,  still  richer  than  its  palace  in  gold 
and  jewels,  were  gay  with  the  spoils  of  the  In- 
dies. Its  two  great  squares  were  lined  with 
palaces  and  public  buildings ; and  the  magnifi- 
cent church  of  the  Dominicans,  and  the  corri- 
dors and  dungeons  of  the  Holy  Inquisition, 
marked  the  circuit  of  the  greater  of  them,  the 
Ruccio,  which  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
city.4  It  was  here  that  some  of  the  most  fate! 
scenes  of  the  catastrophe  occurred. 

The  people  of  Lisbon  lived  for  pomp  and 
show.  They  were  followed  by  great  retinue* 
of  black  slaves.  Every  family  valued  itself 
upon  possessing  a large  number  of  servants; 
and  a costly  slave-market  stood  by  the  river- 
side, where  the  slavers  discharged  their  cargoes 
at  leisure,  and  sold  their  wretched  captives. 
No  white  man  would  consent  to  perform  any 
menial  service.  Labor  was  left  to  the  slave. 
The  pride  of  the  Portuguese  noble  and  the 
charms  of  the  Lisbon  women  were  noted  in 
Europe,  and  their  luxurious  indolence  had  been 
fostered  by  the  softening  effect  of  their  tropic 
clime.4 

The  morning  of  November  1,  1755,  broke 
fair  and  warm  over  Lisbon.  A soft  east  wind 
blew  and  the  sky  was  cloudless.4  It  was  a higli 
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festival  of  the  Roman  Church ; the  chapels  and 
cathedrals  were  filled  with  immense  throngs  of 
worshipers ; the  English  merchants  had  not  yet 
gone  to  their  counting-houses ; the  royal  family 
were  still  in  the  palace.  Suddenly  a roar  was 
heard  like  the  peal  of  countless  thunder-bolts ; 
a terrible  shock  struck  the  city  and  it  fell.  Sev- 
eral other  shocks  followed  and  completed  its 
destruction.  The  royal  family  had  just  time  to 
rush  from  the  palace  as  it  crumbled  to  pieces 
above  their  heads.  The  magnificent  churches 
waved  for  a moment  backward  and  forward, 
and  then  falling  upon  the  countless  throngs  of 
worshipers,  buried  them  in  their  ruins.  The 
tall  houses  were  dashed  down  upon  the  narrow 
streets  and  crushed  their  inmates  as  they  strove 
to  fly'  from  the  tottering  walls*  A sudden  dark- 
ness brooded  over  the  city,  caused  by  the  thick 
clouds  of  dust,  beneath  which  rose  the  shrieks* 
of  the  wounded,  the  wail  of  the  living,  and  the 
cry  of  the  fallen  metropolis. 

It  is  estimated  that  more  than  thirty  thou- 
sand persons  perished  in  that  awful  moment. 
Many  of  the  survivors  were  killed  by  the  fall 
of  the  buildings  as  they  fled  wildly  through  the 
streets.  The  Spanish  embassador  was  struck 
down  and  died  as  he  was  escaping  from  his 
bouse.  Nobles  and  fair  women,  priests,  monks, 
and  nuns,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  who  were  yet 
unhurt,  fled  in  a vast  throng  to  the  great  square, 
until  forty  thousand  miserable  human  beings 
had  found  a temporary  refuge  in  its  midst. 
But  now  the  tidal  wave  came  up  to  do  its  work. 
A wild  storm  raged  over  the  city;  while  the 
sea,  rushing  into  the  harbor,  overflowed  the 
great  square  and  swept  away  thousands  into 
the  deep.  The  people  rushed  madly  toward 
the  open  country;  clambered  over  the  ruins  of 
houses  and  churches;  over  the  heaps  of  dead 
and  the  counties  wounded  ; forgot  in  their  ter- 
ror the  ties  of  nature  or  the  claims  of  friend- 
ship ; and  made  their  way  as  they  best  could 
out  of  the  accursed  city.  In  this  fearful  flight 
manyr  were  destroyed  by  the  falling  ruins ; oth- 
ers sank  down  from  weakness  and  could  go  no 
farther ; and  the  women,  the  children,  and  the 
aged  often  died  from  excess  of  terror. 

At  length  the  whole  population  that  still  sur- 
vived had  reached  the  fields,  and  only  a horde  ! 
of  thieves  and  murderers  remained  in  Lisbon.1 
But  now  came  the  crowning  horror  of  this  great 
catastrophe.  The  city  took  fire.  The  flames 
broke  forth  in  the  churches,  where  the  innumer- 
able wax-candles  used  in  the  sacred  rites  set  on 
fire  the  draperies  of  the  altars  and  the  dresses 
of  the  dead ; the  houses  were  also  in  flames ; 
and  to  complete  the  terrors  of  the  conflagration, 
the  banditti,  who  prowled  amidst  the  rains,  fired 
several  of  the  churches  and  convents  in  order  to 
conceal  their  depredations.  All  night  long  the 
fugitives  in  the  country  watched  the  fire  steal- 
ing swiftly  over  the  ruined  city  and  consuming 
whatever  the  earthquake  and  the  sea  had  spared. 
The  accumulated  wealth  of  centuries,  the  frqit 


1 Gentleman's  Magazine,  p.  557. 


of  terrible  tyranny  in  the  East,  or  of  the  horri- 
ble traffic  in  slaves ; the  costly  offerings  of  the 
pious  in  the  churches ; the  savings  of  the  indus- 
trious and  the  subsistence  of  the  good,  melted 
swiftly  away  and  were  converted  into  ashes. 
The  royal  palace,  adorned  with  tapestry  of  un- 
equaled elegance,  and  filled  with  silver  and 
gold,  was  totally  consumed.  The  churches, 
richer  than  the  palace  in  gems  and  gold,  shared 
its  fate.  The  fire  raged  for  eight  days ; no  one 
ventured  to  enter  the  blazing  city  to  check  its 
ravages  or  to  save  his  property  from  the  flames ; 
and  when  at  last  it  died  out  the  fairest  portion 
of  Lisbon  was  only  a heap  of  blackened  ruins. 

Many  of  the  particulars  of  this  famous  earth- 
quake are  narrated  by  English  residents  who 
escaped  from  the  scene.  An  English  merchant 
had  just  sat  down  to  breakfast  when  he  saw  the 
walls  of  his  house  shaking  above  him.  He  did 
not  at  first  understand  the  cause  ; but  when  he 
saw  his  neighbors  rushing  into  the  street  he 
joined  them,  and  began  bis  straggle  for  life.  It 
was  dark  as  night.  He  ran  with  the  terrified 
throng  to  the  public  square ; the  waters  rose, 
and  he  turned  to  fly  to  the  hills.  He  climbed, 
crept,  or  ran,  amidst  the  horrible  din,  over  the 
ruins  and  the  heaps  of  dead  ; escaped  the  totter- 
ing walls  and  the  rising  flames ; made  his  way 
through  a rained  church  at  the  very  moment 
that  another  severe  shock  shattered  it  anew ; 
and  at  length  reached  the  open  country'.  Here 
he  watched  through  the  night  the  fires  break- 
ing out  through  the  deserted  city,  and  saw  its 
final  destruction. 

Ten  days  passed  during  which  the  people  of 
Lisbon  lived  in  tents  or  huts,  half  clad  and 
starving ; at  length  they  began  to  return  to  the 
city.  An  English  merchant  with  his  servant 
made  his  way  to  the  former  site  of  his  ware- 
house to  endeavor  to  recover  the  remains  of  his 
property.  They  shrank  terrified  from  the  spec- 
tacle. They  passed  among  the  dead,  over  a 
blackened  waste  where  the  streets  were  obliter- 
ated and  scarcely  a trace  of  the  buildings  re- 
mained. 

Another  eye-witness  was  on  shipboard  in  the 
harbor.  He  felt  the  vessel  agitated  beneath 
him,  and  rose  in  surprise.  He  turned  toward 
the  city,  and  there  beheld  a scene  of  horror. 
He  saw  the  tall  chnrches  and  palaces  wave  to 
and  fro  and  then  fall  to  the  earth.  He  saw  the 
people  rush  wildly  to  the  public  square,  and  the 
wave  rise  upon  them  and  sweep  them  away. 
He  heard  the  wild  scream  of  terror  that  rose 
from  the  throng,  the  crash  of  the  falling  city, 
the  roar  of  the  angry  sea.  He  witnessed  the 
swift  rush  of  the  flames  over  the  waste;  and 
the  dreadful  picture  of  the  destruction  of  Lis- 
bon was  never  erased  from  his  mind. 

At  the  very  moment  of  the  fall  of  Lisbon  a 
wild  commotion  prevailed  over  a wide  circle  of 
j cea  and  land.1  Cadiz  was  swept  by  a great 
| tidal  wave  that  carried  away  many  of  its  peo- 
pie ; Milan  was  so  severely  shaken  as  to  in- 
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MOUNT  RUEJJCS,  AM  ARCTIC  VOLCANO. 


It  was  an  ominous  year,  a year  of  terror,  when 
fierce  comets  swept  across  our  skies,  and  horn- 
canes  of  sleet  arid  snow  desolated  Massachu- 
setts ami  Long  Island ; but  the  chief’  nUrm 
that  brooded  over  men's  minds  was  the  con- 
sciousness that  the  earth  beneath  them  was  is 
commotion.  From  every  part  of  the  country 
news  came  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia  that 
the  land  was  being  shaken  by  an  earthquake,1 

The  first  shock  occurred  December  16,  *t 
about  half  past  two  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
At  Washington  houses  were  shaken,  and  doors 
and  window  s rattled,  men  gre\fr  sick  and  giddy, 
and  furniture  trembled  in  the  rooms.  A great 
alarm  arose,  and  it  was  feared  that  n more  dan- 
gerous shock  must  follow.  At  Richmond  the 
hells  rang  in  the  houses,  and  the  people  rt*e  ic 
terror.  At  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  house* 
rocked  ami  quivered ; the  State  House  *kook 
to  its  foundations,  and  the  plaster  fell  from  its 
walls.  At  Charleston  a rumbling  sound  wa* 
heard  like  distant  thunder,  and  the  bell  in  St. 
Philip's  steeple  was  rung  by  invisible  hands. 
In  Savannah  there  were  flashes  of  light  find  ft 
anbterranean  roar.  In  Louisville  four  shucks 
were  observed  ; houses  were  vigorously  shaken . 
chimneys  fell,  and  life  was  in  evident  danger. 
The  earthquake  extended  over  Ohio*  Michi- 
gan, and  . Illinois ; the  Indians  told  how  they 
had  seen  the  lakes  boiling  and  foaming  amidst 
the  prairies ; and  the  fresh  springs  of  Kentutky 
were  tainted  with  sulphur. 

But  the  vigor  of  our  earthqnake  seemed  U» 
expend  itself  in  the  low  valley  of  the 
sippi.  The  had  of  the  river  was  violently  «&*- 


left  them  to  die : and  hundreds  who  might  have 
been  saved  by  proper  care  perished  unassisted. 
Robbers  roamed  through  the  deserted  streets 
of  Messina,  and  for  a long  time  it  was  unsafe 
to  venture  within  its  walls.  By  the  sudden 
death  of  so  large  a part  of  the  population  great 
changes  took  place  in  the  distribution  of  prop- 
erty. Persons  who  had  lived  in  poverty  be- 
come suddenly  heirs  to  large  estates  ; whole 
families  were  swept  away;  and  distant  rela- 
tions inherited  fortunes  of  which  they  had  nev- 
er any  expectation.  The  wealthy  suffered  oft- 
ener  than  the  poor,  and  those  who  lived  in  hov- 
els were  more  fortunate  than  the  tenants  of  pal- 
aces. 

Calabria  rests  upon  a foundation  of  granite 
rocks,  covered  with  a deep  soil,  seamed  with 
fertilising  springs,  and  undulating  with  eumdy 
hills.  It  is  supposed  that  the  earthquake  struck 
the  granite  surface  with  a sudden  hlow;  the 
ground  above  crumbled  and  melted  away ; the 
sandy  bills  were  riven  and  thrown  down  into 
the  valleys;  the  buildings  of  the  cities  were 
tossed  into  heaps  together  ; and  thus  the  de- 
struction was  more  complete  than  that  of  any 
other  earthquake  ; for  the  houses  were  not. only 
thrown  down,  hut  the  whole  site  of  the  city  was 
hrpken  ujp  and  displaced.  The  deep  roar  of  the 
cahfTipSiL^e  seemed  to  roll  onward  from  Messi- 
na, umler^Nb^ : granite  foundations  of  the  land, 
toward  ('Jtlabnfr^  and  Dolornien  believed  that 
Etna  had  broken\n  passage  through  the  cav- 
erns of  the  carthAacross  the  Sicilian  straits, 
and  that  a sudden  \explosion  had  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  fires  o*f  the  volcano  coming  in 
contact  with  the  cold  Writers  of  the  interior. 

In  the  year  lrtll  rylrnost  every  part  of  the 
United  States  was  sh  aken  by  an  earthquake. 


» Muehili,  New  York  Lit,  and  Phil.  Trans.,  i p.  *31 
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turbed,  and  beat  against  the  keels  of  passing 
vessels ; the  water  rose  in  wild  tides  or  eddies ; 
trees  and  logs  came  up  from  the  bottom  of  the 
stream;  boats  were  tossed  about  as  if  on  the 
ocean.  On  all  sides  the  alluvial  plain  was 
shaken,  cracked,  and  distorted;  here  rising 
several  feet,  and  there  sinking  to  an  unusual 
depth;  now  opening  into  deep  caverns,  and 
now  rising  into  little  bills.  At  New  Madrid, 
a small  town  situated  on  a bend  in  the  river, 
families  were  roused  from  their  sleep  by  the 
rocking  of  their  houses  and  the  falling  chim- 
neys, and  fled  to  the  fields  for  safety.  A dull, 
sulphureous  air  brooded  over  the  place.  The 
shocks  came  rapidly  in  succession ; the  land  on 
which  the  town  was  built  sank  twelve  feet ; and 
the  citizens,  afraid  to  venture  back  to  their 
homes,  remained  all  winter  encamped  upon  the 
higlt  ground.  Along  the  prairies  a constant 
undulation  went  on ; lakes  were  raised  into 
uplands;  dry  land  became  lakes;  and  fount- 
ains of  sand  and  water  gushed  from  the  riven 
soil.1 

But  this  was  all.  No  lives  were  lost;  no 
lasting  injury  followed  the  great  earthquake. 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  probably  did  not 
feel  the  shock.  Its  chief  vigor  was  shown  in 
the  alluvial  regions  of  the  Mississippi,  as  if  it 
were  too  feeble  to  shake  the  solid  rock. 

The  next  year,  January  23,  1812,  the  earth- 
quake was  felt  anew.  Richmond  and  Charles- 
ton were  again  shaken  ; Pittsburg  felt  a strong 
shock,  and  the  people  ran  screaming  from  their 
tottering  houses  as  if  it  were  in  Chili  or  Peru. 
The  earth  continued  to  tremble  along  the  Mis- 
sissippi at  intervals  until  1813.  New  Madrid 
seemed  a centre  of  disturbance,  and  its  people 
were  often  encamped  in  the  woods ; fissures  six 
feet  wide  opened  in  the  solid  land;  the  river 
banks  were  constantly  falling  in  ; it  is  said  that 
in  some  places  the  stream  made  for  itself  new 
openings,  and  that  the  earthquake  gave  a new 
direction  to  the  Mississippi.  At  length,  how- 
ever, a guardian  Providence  stilled  the  fiery 
waves  of  the  restless  earth,  and  from  that  time 
the  valley  of  the  great  river  has  rested  in  com- 
parative peace. 

Meanwhile  the  earthquake,  which  had  sport- 
ed so  gently  with  the  cities  of  our  dawning  re- 
public, had  expended  its  fiercest  rage  on  the 
lands  of  the  sonth.  On  the  26th  of  March, 
1812,  Caracas  fell  to  the  earth  smitten  by  a 
terrible  shock.  It  was  a beautiful  city  of  Ven- 
ezuela ; its  climate  charming,  its  landscape  rich 
with  the  wild  luxuriance  of  the  tropics,  its 
streets  lined  with  tall  churches  and  houses, 
and  its  people  wealthy  and  gay.  They  had  no 
thought  of  danger.  The  air  was  soft,  the  sky 
clear,  the  sea  flowed  calm  and  low,  and  the 
gay  people,  clothed  in  their  richest  dress,  had 
thronged  to  their  forty  churches  to.  celebrate 
a solemn  religious  festival.  There  were  gor- 
geous processions,  noble  music,  and  the  chant 


i Mltchlll,  id.,  p.  292,  297,  et  seq.,  can  not  decide  as 
to  whether  the  earthquake  was  felt  in  Philadelphia. 


of  richly  robed  priests ; the  air  was  heavy  with 
the  scent  of  costly  incense ; the  tall  arches  and 
well-wrought  naves  re-echoed  to  the  song  of 
choristers  and  the  prayers  of  the  devont ; when 
in  a moment  the  earthquake  came  with  a roar 
like  the  sound  of  thousands  of  cannon.  The 
terrified  people  saw  the  stone  arches  and  pillars, 
the  fretted  roofs  and  towering  steeples,  hurled 
upon  them  from  above,  and  "were  all  crushed 
to  death  by  the  fall  of  the  sacred  buildings. 
“ I was  there  at  the  time  the  dreadful  catas- 
trophe happened,”  said  a traveler,  “and  es- 
caped by  running  from  the  house  into  a large 
court-yard  in  whrch*  nothing  could  fall  on  me, 
where  I remained  until  the  danger  was  over.’*1 

The  earthquake  catne  from  the  east.  On  its 
first  approach  it  appeared  as  though  there  was  a 
discharge  of  thousands  of  cannon  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  unfortunate  city ; a moment  aft- 
erward the  ground  rose  nearly  a foot  and  a 
half,  and  rolled  in  waves  of  about  that  height 
for  two  seconds.  The  earthquake  altogether 
continued  for  a minute  and  a half,  during  which 
time  it  prostrated  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
houses,  and  rendered  the  rest  uninhabitable; 
killed  one-half  of  the  inhabitants,  and  wounded 
many  others.  The  boldest  imagination  and  the 
most  vigorous  pen,  it  was  said,  could  not  paint 
the  dismal  scene.  Words  could  not  describe 
it;  no  intellect  could  grasp  the  awful  idea. 
Amidst  the  crash  of  falling  bouses  and  churches 
was  heard  on  all  sides  the  cries : “ My  wife ! 
My  husband!*  My  child!  My  sister!  My 
brother ! Where  are  they  ? They  are  dead ! 
They  have  perished ! ” 

La  Guayra,  a neighboring  city,  perished  at  the 
same  moment  with  Caracas.  “When  the  first 
shock  occurred,”  said  a resident  of  the  town, 
“I  ran  out  of  my  house — a tall  building  of  sev- 
eral stories — and  in  my  Amazement  I turned 
round  and  beheld  it  rocking  like  a cradle,  while 
the  roaring  of  the  earthquake,  the  screams  of 
the  people,  and  the  crashing  of  perhaps  a thou- 
sand buildings,  made  the  scene  horrible  beyond 
description.  ” * 

Such  are  some  of  the  traits  of  the  earthquake 
in  history:  its  fearful  aspect,  its  unannounced 
approach,  its  inscrutable  origin,  its  awful  voice, 
the  wide  ruin  it  occasions,  and  its  continuous 
shocks ; the  horrors  of  its  tidal  wave,  the  fury 
of  its  hurricane,  have  made  it  in  every  age  the 
terror  and  the  scourge  of  those  lovely  lands  in 
which  it  delights  to  linger.  Without  it  they 
would  indeed  he  a terrestrial  paradise,  and  with 
it  they  are  Edens  haunted  by  the  demon.  Not 
all  the  scent  of  the  orange  flowers  and  the  per- 
petual glory  of  his  gardens ; not  the  charm  of 
his  dewy  skies,  the  swift  succession  of  his  ever- 
golden  days,  the  glitter  of  his  gentle  stars ; not 
the  magnificence  of  his  treasure-laden  cities, 
nor  the  boundless  wealth  of  his  fertile  clime, 
can  ever  take  away  from  the  Peruvian  the  con- 
sciousness that  his  dread  destroyer  is  always 


* Mltchlll,  New  York  Lit  and  Phil.  Trans.,  1.  p.  309. 

* New  York  Lit  and  Phil.  Trans.,  L p.  313. 
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near ; and  at  the  first  tremor  of  the  uncertain 
land  the  cities  are  filled  with  terror ; the  people 
fly  to  the  fields ; home,  ease,  and  grandeur  are 
abandoned  and  forgotten ; the  intellectual  and 
the  feeble-minded,  the  weak  and  the  strong, 
tremble  together,  or  when  the  danger  is  over 
burst  into  a wild  mood  of  insane  hilarity. 

Will  the  earthquake  in  all  its  terrors  ever 
visit  us  ? Will  our  cities  ever  be  shorn  of  their 
prosperity,  reduced  to  heaps  of  crumbling  ruins, 
and  made  as  desolate  as  deserted  Messina? 
Must  our  teeming  ports  be  swept  by  great  tidal 
waves,  while  their  gay  and  busy  throngs  are 
hurried  far  into  the  deep,%nd  sea-monsters 
sport  in  their  shattered  mansions?  Is  New 
York  ever  to  be  humbled  as  was  commercial 
Lisbon  in  the  last  century,  or  Pittsburg  and 
Chicago  tossed  from  their  foundations  like  the 
wealthy  cities  of  the  Calabrian  plain?  Must 
San  Francisco  become  a new  Callao,  and  sink 
into  a mound  of  sand  beneath  the  raging  waves 
of  the  treacherous  Pacific  ? 

If  we  have  ever  for  a moment  entertained 
such  fears,  history  at  once  reassures  us.  His- 
tory, mother  of  science,  points  to  the  unchang- 
ing unity  of  nature.  Man  and  his  creations 
vary,  fade,  and  die.  Great  empires  fall  before 
moral  revolutions ; wealthy  cities  sink  into  sol- 
itudes with  the  revulsions  of  commerce  and  the 
alterations  in  the  course  of  trade ; nations  that 
were  once  strong  in  intellect  and  vigorous  with 
the  elements  of  progress  have  become  the  prey 
of  savages  and  barbarians  ; and  all  that  is  hu- 
man is  liable  to  change.  Not  so  the  Divine 
work.  The  laws  of  nature  are  immutable. 
From  age  to  age  the  monsoons  have  blown 
across  the  Indian  seas,  and  the  Gulf-stream 
pierced  the  Atlantic  with  its  tepid  wave ; the 
stars  rise  and  set  as  they  did  of  old ; the  sea- 


sons come  with  their  wonted  regularity,  and 
summer  feeds  us  every  year  as  it  fed  the  As- 
syrians and  the  Greeks;  the  ocean  keeps  its 
appointed  bounds ; the  tides  ebb  and  flow  with 
calm  monotony;  and  the  great  sun,  whether 
gas  or  fire,  cloud  or  comet,  is  always  the  6ame 
to  us.  And  hence  history  assures  us  that  even 
the  terrible  earthquake  is  bound  by  the  un- 
changing laws  of  nature  to  a single  path,  from 
which  it  is  not  permitted  to  diverge. 

And  history  marks  out  upon  the  map  of  the 
world  where  that  path  lies.  It  is  one  so  nicely 
defined  and  delicately  drawn  as  to  produce  the 
most  striking  distinctions ; yet  it  is  as  clear  as 
the  Gulf-stream  and  regular  as  the  monsoons. 
Home  and  Naples,  for  example,  lie  close  to  the 
path  of  the  earthquake,  and  have  been  subject 
to  slight  shocks  for  centuries,  yet  they  are  prob- 
ably as  safe  as  London  or  Paris ; Messim*  lies 
above  the  path,  and  has  been  torn  by  frequent 
convulsions.  It  winds  sinuoasly  under  the  seas, 
visiting  certain  islands  with  disaster  and  wholly 
sparing  others.  It  penetrates  to  the  northern 
latitude  of  Niphon,  Kamchatka,  and  the  Arc- 
tic mountains ; it  reaches  to  Lower  California. 
Yet  San  Francisco  is  as  safe  as  Rome  or  Flor- 
ence, and  the  North  Pacific  shore  as  the  coast 
of  England. 

History,  in  fact,  assures  us  that  ours  is  not 
one  of  the  lands  of  the  earthquake ; that  our 
exemption  from  its  terrors  is  as  certain  as  that 
the  seasons  will  not  vary  or  the  summer  fail  to 
come;  that  maternal  nature  has  sheltered  us 
from  the  destroyer  that  we  may  enjoy  her  gifts 
at  leisure  and  unfold  her  vast  resources  by  in- 
cessant toil ; and  that  He  who  holds  the  earth- 
quake in  check  has  ordained  that  we  may  do 
His  work  unimpeded  by  the  perpetual  horror 
that  broods  over  other  lands. 


A CHILD’S  WISDOM. 

By  ALICE  CARY. 


When  the  cares  of  day  are  ended, 
And  I take  my  evening  rest, 

Of  the  windows  of  my  chamber 
This  is  that  I love  the  best; 

This  one  facing  to  the  hill-tops 
And  the  orchards  of  the  west. 

All  the  woodlands,  dim  and  dusky, 
All  the  fields  of  waving  grain, 

All  the  valleys  sprinkled  over 
With  the  drops  of  sunlit  rain — 

I can  see  them  through  the  twilight, 
Sitting  here  beside  my  pane. 

I can  see  the  hilly  places, 

With  the  sheep-paths  trod  across; 
See  the  fountains  by  the  way-sides, 
Each  one  in  her  house  of  moss 
Holding  up  the  mist  above  her 
Like  a skein  of  silken  floss. 


Garden  comers  bright  with  roses, 

Garden  borders  set  with  mint, 

Garden  beds,  wherein  the  maidens 
Sow  their  seeds,  as  love  doth  hint, 

To  some  rhyme  of  mystic  charming 
That  shall  come  back  all  in  print. 

Ah ! with  what  a world  of  blushes 
Then  they  read  i$  through  and  through, 
Weeding  out  the  tangled  sentence 
From  the  commas  of  the  dew: 

Little  ladies,  choose  ye  wisely, 

I^est  some  day  the  choice  ye  rue. 

I can  see  a troop  of  children — 
Merry-hearted  boys  and  girls — 

Eyes  of  light  and  eyes  of  darkness, 

Feet  of  coral,  legs  of  pearls, 

Racing  toward  the  morning  school-house  ' 
Half  a bead  before  their  curls. 
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One  from  all  the  rest  I single, 

Not  for  brighter  month  or  eyes, 

Not  for  being  sweet  and  simple, 

Not  for  being  sage  and  wise: 

With  my  whole  full  heart  I loved  him, 
And  therein  my  secret  lies. 

Cheeks  as  brown  as  sun  could  kiss  them, 
All  in  careless  homespun  dressed, 
Eager  for  the  romp  or  wrestle, 

Just  a rustic  with  the  rest: 

Who  shall  say  what  love  is  made  of? 

’Tis  enough  I loved  him  best. 

Haply,  Effie  loved  me  better — 

She  with  arms  so  lily  fair, 

In  her  sadness,  in  her  gladness, 

Stealing  round  me  unaware; 

Dusky  shadows  of  the  cairngorms 
All  among  her  golden  hair. 

Haply,  so  did  willful  Annie, 

With  the  tender  eyes  and  mouth, 

And  the  languors  and  the  angers 
Of  her  birth-land  of  the  South : 

Still  my  darling  was  my  darling — 

“I  can  love,”  I said,  “for  both.” 

So  I left  the  pleasure-places, 

Gayest,  gladdest,  best  of  all — 
Hedge-row  mazes,  lanes  of  daisies, 
Bluebirds’  twitter,  blackbirds’  call — 

For  the  robbing  of  the  crow’s  nest, 

For  the  games  of  race  and  ball. 

So  I left  my  book  of  poems 
Lying  in  the  hawthorn’s  shade, 

Milky  flowers  sometimes  for  hours 
Drifting  down  the  page  unread: 

“He  has  found  a better  poet; 

I will  read  with  him,”  I said. 

Thus  he  led  me,  hither,  thither, 

To  his  young  heart’s  wild  content, 
Where  so  surly,  and  so  curly, 

With  his  black  horns  round  him  bent. 
Fed  the  ram  that  ruled  the  meadow — 
For  where’er  he  called  I went: 

Where  the  old  oak,  black  and  blasted, 
Trembled  on  his  knotty  knees, 

Where  the  nettle  teased  the  cattle, 

Where  the  wild  crab-apple  trees 
Blushed  with  bitter  fruit  to  mock  ns — 
Twas  not  I that  was  to  please: 

Where  the  ox,  with  horn  for  pushing, 
Chafed  within  his  prison  stall; 

Where  the  long-leaved  poison-ivy 
Clambered  up  the  broken  wall: 

Ah!  no  matter,  still  I loved  him 
First  and  last  and  best  of  all. 


When  before  the  frowning  master 
Late  and  lagging  in  we  came, 

I would*  stand  up  straight  before  him, 
And  would  take  my  even  blame: 

Ah!  my  darling  was  my  darling; 

Good  or  bad  ’twas  all  the  same. 

One  day,  when  the  lowering  storm-cloud 
South  and  east  began  to  frown, 

Flat  along  the  waves  of  grasses, 

Like  a swimmer,  he  lay  down, 

With  his  he^d  propped  up  and  resting 
On  his  two  arms  strong  and  brown. 

On  the  sloping  ridge  behind  us 
Shone  the  yet  ungarnered  sheaves; 
Round  about  us  ran  the  shadows 
Of  the  overhanging  leaves, 

Rustling  in  the  wind  os  softly 
As  a lady’s  silken  sleeves. 

Where  a sudden  notch  before  us 
Made  a gateway  in  the  hill, 

And  a sense  of  desolation 
Seemed  the  very  air  to  fill: 

There  beneath  the  weeping-willows 
Lay  the  grave-yard,  hushed  and  still. 

Pointing  over  to  the  shoulders 

Of  the  head-stones,  white  and  high, 

Said  I,  in  his  bright  face  looking, 

“Think  you  you  shall  ever  lie 
In  among  those  weeping- willows  ?'’ 

“No!”  he  said,  “I  can  not  die!” 

“Can  not  die?  my  little  darling, 

’Tis  the  way  we  all  must  go!” 

Then,  the  bold,  bright  spirit  in  him 
Setting  all  his  cheek  aglow, 

He  .repeated  still  the  answer, 

“I  shall  never  die,  I know!” 

“Wait  and  think.  On  yonder  hill-side 
There  are  graves  as  short  as  you. 

Death  is  strong.” — “But  He  who  made  death 
Is  as  strong,  and  stronger  too. 

Death  may  take  me,  God  will  wake  me, 
And  will  make  me  live  anew.” 

Since  we  sat  within  the  elm  shade 
Talking  as  the  storm  came  on, 

Many  a blessed  hope  has  vanished, 

Many  a year  has  come  and  gone; 

But  that  simple,  sweet  believing 
Is  the  staff  I lean  upon. 

From  my  arms,  so  closely  clasping, 

Long  ago  my  darling  fled; 

Morning  brightness  makes  no  lightness 
In  the  darkness  where  I tread: 

He  is  lost,  and  I am  lonely, 

But  I know  he  is  not  dead. 
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MY  ENEMY’S 

CHAPTER  IX. 

L1LLA  WOULD  SERVE  ME. 

MEANWHILE  I am  free  to  own  that  I 
liked  the  company  of  my  pretty  pagan ; in- 
deed it  brightened  life  very  much  to  me.  When 
I was  most  lonely  and  unfriended  these  people 
had  been  strangely  kind  to  me,  and  our  common 
poverty  and  struggles  made  us — I was  almost 
about  to  say  unnaturally — certainly  unusually 
familiar  and  friendly.  Of  course  no  young  man 
of  my  age  could  ever  be  wholly  indifferent  to 
the  company  of  a pretty  and  attractive  girl ; and 
I really  grew  quite  fond  of  Lilia.  I was  not  in 
the  least  in  love  with  her ; nor  did  she,  I feel 
assured,  ever  tfynk  of  me  in  the  light  of  a pos- 
sible lover ; but  we  were  very  friendly  and  fa- 
miliar, and  indeed,  in  a sort  of  qniet,  confident 
way,  attached  to  each  other.  A happy  Bohe- 
mian independence  of  public  opinion  emanci- 
pated our  movements.  She  and  I generally 
walked  out  together  on  Sundays  in  the  desolate 
suburbs,  or  across  the  swamp  which  was  under- 
going slow  conversion  into  a park.  Sometimes, 
as  I came  home  in  the  evening  after  giving  some 
music-lessons — or,  for  that  matter,  tuning  a pi- 
ano—I met  her  going  toward  town,  and  I turned 
back  and  walked  with  her.  Much  amazed  I used 
to  be  at  first  by  her  close  know  ledge  of  the  short- 
est way  to  get  every  where,  and  of  every  shop 
where  the  best  things  to  eat,  or  wear,  or  drink 
were  to  be  had  at  the  lowest  possible  prices. 

Our  talk  was  generally  lively  enough;  but 
there  were  days  when  I became  so  saddened  by 
my  memories  and  my  dull  prospects  that  I 
really  could  not  brighten ; and  then  Lilia,  in 
order  to  encourage  me,  told  me  all  kinds  of 
stories  of  her  own  occasional  trials  and  dis- 
tresses, as  well  as  of  people  she  had  known, 
who,  having  been  reduced  to  the  very  depths 
of  despair,  fell  in  with  some  lucky  fortune,  and 
were  raised  at  once  to  high  position  and  afflu- 
ence. Most  of  those  stories,  to  be  sure,  were 
told  of  young  women  reduced  to  serve  in  shops, 
whom  some  men  of  enormous  wealth  fell  in  love 
with  and  married ; so  that  I could  scarcely  de- 
rive much  encouragement  from  their  applica- 
tion to  my  own  personal  condition.  But  it  was 
easy  to  see  with  what  a horizon  fortune  had 
bounded  poor  Lilia’s  earthly  ambition.  She 
had  no  genius  for  any  work  that  did  not  direct- 
ly conduce  to  personal  adornment,  and  she  had 
a very  strong  desire  for  wealth  and  ease. 

“ My  only  chance,”  she  said  frankly  one  day, 
“ is  to  marry  somebody  who  has  money,  I am 
sick  of  this  place  and  this  life.  If  I married  a 
rich  green-grocer  even,  I should  be  far,  far  hap- 
pier than  I am.  I should  have  a home  for  my 
mother,  and  a cart  to  drive  about  in  on  Sun- 
days, when  the  green-grocer  did  not  want  it 
for  his  business ; and  then  mother  and  I would 
leave  him  at  home  on  the  Sundays  to  smoke  in 
the  back-kitchen  while  we  went  out  for  a drive ; 


DAUGHTER. 

and  we  could  call  for  you  and  take  you  with 
us.  I must  marry  somebody  with  money.” 

“ Suppose,  in  the  mean  time,  somebody  with- 
out money  comes  in  the  way,  and  you  fall  in 
love  with  him  ?” 

“ Love  ? Nonsense  ! Love  is  a luxury  be- 
yond my  means,  Sir.  Besides,  do  you  know,  I 
think  debts  and  poverty  make  some  of  us  cold- 
hearted  or  no-hearted,  and  we  are  not  capable 
of  falling  in  love.  Seriously,  I don’t  think  I 
could  be.** 

“ Then  I hope  no  friend  of  mine  will  fall  in 
love  with  you.” 

“Iam  sure  I hope  not — unless  he  has  mon- 
ey. I don’t  believe  I have  such  a thing  as  a 
heart.” 

“ You  ought  to  have  told  me  all  this  before, 
Lilia.  How  do  you  know  what  agony  you  may 
be  inflicting  on  my  heart  ?” 

I thought  she  would  have  laughed  at  this,  but 
she  looked  at  me  quite  gravely,  and  even  sym- 
pathetically. 

“ Ah,  no !”  she  said,  quietly ; “ you  are  safe 
enough — from  me  at  least ; I can  see  that.  ” 

“ Why,  Miss  Lyndon  ? Pray  tell  me.” 

“ Don’t  ask  me ; but  don’t  think  me  a fool. 
Have  I not  eyes  ? Can’t  I see  that  your  heart 
is  gone  long  ago  in  some  disastrous  way  or  oth- 
er, and  that  you  can’t  recover  it ; and  don’t  you 
think  I am  sorry  for  you  ? Yes,  as  much  as  if 
you  were  my  brother.” 

“Ah,  Lilia,  you  have  far  more  heart  than 
you  would  have  me  think.  Not  your  eyes  saw, 
but  your  heart.” 

And  we  neither  spoke  any  more  on  that  sub- 
ject. But  I knew  that  under  ray  pretty  pagan’s 
plump  bosom  there  beat  a heart  which  the  love 
of  lobster-salad,  and  the  hopes  of  a rich  hus- 
band, and  all  the  duty  of  dodging  duns,  could 
not  rob  of  its  genial  blood-warmth. 

Lilia  had,  like  most  London  girls  of  her  class 
and  temperament,  a passion  for  the  theatre. 
She  knew  the  ways  of  every  theatre,  and  some- 
thing about  the  private  lives  of  all  the  actors 
and  actresses,  and  who  was  married  to  whom, 
and  who  were  not  married  at  all,  and  who  was 
in  debt,  and  who  made  ever  so  much  money  in 
the  year,  and  spent  it  or  hoarded  it,  as  the  case 
might  be.  She  pointed  you  out  a small  cigar- 
shop,  and  told  you  it  was  kept  by  the  father  of 
Miss  Yashner,  the  great  tragic  actress;  she  called 
your  attention  to  a small  coal-and-potato  store, 
and  told  yon  it  was  there  Mr.  Wagstafte,  the 
great  manager,  began  his  career;  she  glanced 
at  a beery,  snuffy  little  man  in  the  street,  and 
whispered  that  he  was  the  husband  of  the  dash- 
ing Violet  Schonbein,  who  played  the  male  parts 
in  the  burlesques  and  pantomimes,  and  whose 
figure  was  the  admiration  of  London.  Her  in- 
terest did  not  lie  so  much  in  the  stately  opera- 
houses,  or  even  the  theatres  where  legitimate 
tragedy  yet  feebly  protested  its  legitimacy  and 
divine  right,  as  in  the  small  pleasant  houses 
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where  comedians  and  piquant  actresses  could  | 
always  fill  the  benches.  She  knew  where  the  j 
best  seats  were,  and  how  to  make  use  of  an  j 
order  to  most  advantage ; and,  indeed,  seemed  j 
hardly  erer  to  have  gone  to  a theatre  except  in 
the  company  of  somebody  armed  with  such  a 
missive.  She  had  been  to  parties  of  all  kinds 
— to  Kew,  to  Richmond,  to  Vauxhall  (yes,  I 
think  there  was  a Yauxhall  then),  to  Green- 
wich, to  Dulwich,  to  Rosherville.  She  ap- 
peared to  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  all 
places  where  supper  was  to  be  most  comforta- 
bly and  cheaply  had  in  the  neighborhood  of 
each  theatre.  She  had  been  to  the  Derby; 
and  she  never  missed  seeing  the  Queen  going 
to  open  Parliament,  or  even  the  Lord  Mayor’s 
Show.  She  knew  all  about  the  great  people 
of  London — the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Lady 
Palmerston,  and  the  like  ; and,  by  some  strange 
process  of  information,  she  often  used  to  get  to 
know  beforehand  when  grand  balls  were  given 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Belgrave  Square  or 
Park  Lane,  and  she  loved  to  go  and  watch  at 
the  doors  to  see  the  ladies  pass  in.  Her  uncle, 
she  told  me,  had  often  promised  to  take  her  to 
the  Ladies’  Gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  hear  a debate,  but  as  yet  he  hud  not  carried 
out  his  promise.  He  took  her  to  the  National 
Gallery  and  the  Royal  Academy’s  Exhibition ; 
but  she  did  not  much  care  about  these  places 
of  entertainment,  and  could  not  tell  the  name 
of  any  picture  or  painter  afterward.  Mr.  Lyn- 
don, M.P.,  clearly  wanted  to  impress  her  with 
the  necessity  of  some  sort  of  mental  culture,  for 
he  sent  her  a new  piano  and  a heap  of  books, 
and  made  her  promise  to  learn.  She  might 
have  mastered  most  studies  quickly  enough  had 
she  but  shown  the  same  aptitude  for  them  which 
she  had  for  picking  up  the  private  histories  of 
actresses  and  great  ladies,  for  turning  and  trim- 
ming old  dresses,  for  reviving  decayed  bonnets, 
and  for  stimulating  flat  porter,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  soda,  into  a ghastly  likeness  of  bottled 
stout. 

I thought  her  naturally  so  clever,  and  indeed 
I felt  such  a warm  interest  in  her,  that  I set  to 
work  to  teach  her  something.  The  piano  she 
played  very  badly,  and  that  I could  teach  her ; 
singing  I was  likewise  qualified  to  instruct  her 
in ; and  French  I spoke  fluently  enough.  These, 
then,  I offered,  and  in  fact  was  determined,  to 
teach  her ; and  she  was  very  glad  to  learn,  and, 
when  she  was  in  humor  for  it,  very  quick  and 
docile.  What  she  went  about  teaching  in  the 
families  Where  she  had  tried  to  be  governess  I 
never  could  guess.  Just  now  I was  glad  she 
kneyr  so  little,  and  that  there  were  some  things 
I could  teach  her.  I had  nothing  to  do  half 
my  time ; I was  lonely  and  unfriended  ; these 
people  had  been  kind  to  me,  as  indeed  kind- 
ness was  a part  of  their  nature,  and  I felt  so 
grateful  that  I was  only  too  glad  to  have  any 
chance  of  showing  my  gratitude.  So  I became 
Lilia’s  music-master  and  French  teacher  when 
I could  and  when  she  would ; and  Mrs.  Lyn- 
don was  delighted.  The  good  woman  trusted 


| me  entirely.  She  had  so  often  told  me  what 
I her  dreams  and  hopes  for  her  daughter  were, 

I that  she  knew  so  poor  a caitiff  as  myself  would 
I never  be  mean  enough  to  play  Marplot  by  mak- 
ing love  to  Lilia.  We  were  all  poor  together, 
and  Mrs.  Lyndon  felt  that  hawks  would  not 
pick  hawks’  eyes  out. 

Little  or  nothing  in  this  story  turns  upon  my 
pupil-teaching  of  Lilia.  In  a direct  sense,  no- 
thing came  of  it.  I mention  it  here  only  to 
explain  the  fact  that  Lilia  and  her  mother  got 
to  think  themselves  deeply  indebted  to  me,  and 
that  Lilia  in  particular  was  determined  to  make 
me  some  return. 

One  evening  I was  walking  rather  listlessly 
along  Sloane  Street,  feigning  to  myself  that  I 
had  business  in  town,  when  I met  Lilia  return- 
ing homeward.  She  was  all  flushed  and  beam- 
ing, evidently  under  the  influence  of  some  piece 
of  splendid  good  news. 

“ I have  such  news  for  you !”  she  said.  44 1 
have  been  to  my  uncle’s,  and  I have  talked  to 
him  about  you.” 

“About  me?” 

“Yes.  I always  wanted  to  speak  to  him 
about  yon,  and  I made  up  my  mind  to  go  up 
specially  to-day  and  do  it.  I told  him  all 
about  you ; how  you  were  living  in  our  house, 
and  how  kind  you  had  always  been  to  mamma 
and  me — which  I’m  sure  we  don’t  forget — 
whenever  we  needed  it;  and  Heaven  knows 
we  always  do  need  it,  for  we  never  yet  were 
able  to  pay  any  thing  at  the  right  time.” 

“Well,  well,  pass  over  all  that,  and  come 
back  to  Mr.  Lyndon.” 

“Yes,  I told  him  all  about  you,  and  how 
you  were  better  than  a colony  of  sons  to  mam- 
ma, and  a whole  schoolful  of  brothers  to  me, 
and  how  you  teach  me  this  and  that — every 
thing  in  fact.  I can  tell  you  your  ears  ought 
to  have  tingled,  for  such  praise  as  I gave  you 
mortal  man  never  yet  deserved.  I told  him 
what  a singer  you  were — ever  so  much  better 
than  Mario,  I said ; at  which  I promise  you  he 
smiled  very  grimly,  and  grumbled  out  that  he 
had  heard  of  too  many  singers  who  were  ever 
so  much  better  than  Mario.  But  I told  him 
that  you  were,  and  no  mistake.  And  then  I 
said  yon  wanted  to  get  on  the  stage,  only  that 
you  had  no  friends ; at  which  he  smiled  again, 
and  said  a man  who  could  sing  better  than  Ma- 
rio didn’t  much  stand  in  need  of  friends.” 

44  Well,  but,  Lilia,  I don’t  quite  see.” 

“Don’t  you?  No,  I dare  Bay  you  don’t; 
but  I just  do.  Why,  did  I never  tell  you  that 
my  uncle  knows  all  the  great  swells  about  the 
theatres  ? Oh  yes.  He  once  had  a share  in  a 
theatre  with  a tremendous 'swell,  Lord  Loreine, 
and  he  adores  operas  and  singers,  and  he  gives 
dinners  at  Greenwich  to  prima  donnas . He  is 
constantly  behind  the  scenes  every  where— odd 
places  for  him  to  go  to,  I have  often  told  him 
— and  every  great  singer  who  comes  out  he  al- 
ways meets.  Who  is  Reichstein  ? Is  it  a man 
or  a woman  ?” 

“ Reichstein  is  a woman.” 
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“Who  is  she?” 

“A  singer — a great  success  in  Paris,  I’m 
told.  I don’t  know  much  about  her — hardly 
any  thing,  in  fact.  But  she  is  new  in  Paris, 
and  I believe  a success.” 

“Well,  he  has  been  to  Paris — indeed,  he 
only  came  home  last  night — and  he  is  in  such 
a state  about  Reichstein,  who  is  to  come  out  in 
London  and  make  a wonderful  success.  I was 
ashamed  to  confess  that  I never  heard  of  Reich- 
stein before,  and  didn’t  know,  in  fact,  whether 
it  was  a man  or  a woman ; and  besides,  I told 
him  I wanted  to  talk  about  you,  and  not  about 
Reichstein.” 

“ What  did  he  say  ?” 

“ He  laughed,  and  said  ‘ Reichstein  could  do 
more  for  your  friend*  (nty  friend,  you  under- 
stand) ‘ than  I could.*  In  fact,  he  was  in  such 
a delightful  good-humor  that  I might  have  said 
any  thing  to  him  to-day.  You  are  to  come  and 
see  him.  Oh  yes,  you  are ; you’ll  find  him  very 
friendly.” 

“But,  indeed,  Lilia — ” 

“No,  no;  I can’t  hear  any  modest  plead- 
ings. You  are  to  come ; I am  to  bring  you. 
You  may  be  sure  he’ll  like  you ; and,  do  you 
know,  I really  begin  to  think  your  fortune  is 
made.  Perhaps  you  may  sing  as  primo  tenore 
with  what’s-her-name,  Reichstein,  some  time. 
And  I shall  go  to  hear  you,  and  fling  a bouquet 
to  you — mind,  not  to  her — so  be  sure  you  keep 
it  for  yourself ; and  then  you  must  redeem  your 
promise,  and  take  me  to  the  Derby.” 

“ Hear  me  swear ! You  shall  accompany  me 
to  the  Derby.  We’ll  have  a carriage  and,  at 
least,  four  horses  the  very  first  Derby-day  after 
I have  sung  as  prune  tenore  with  Mile.  Reich- 
stein. ” 

“ Well,  you  may  laugh  now;  but  I promise 
you  I’ll  make  you  keep  your  word.  Far  more 
unlikely  things  have  happened.  But  now  tell 
me  when  you  are  coming  to  see  my  uncle.” 

I had  not  the  remotest  idea  of  presenting 
myself  or  being  presented  to  Lilia’s  uncle.  All 
I had  heard  of  him  pictured  him  to  me  as  a cold, 
purse-proud,  selfish,  sensuous  man — not,  indeed, 
incapable  of  doing  a generous  thing  for  a poor 
dependent,  but  quite  incapable  of  feeling  any 
respect  for  poverty  of  any  kind.  His  photo- 
graph, which  Lilia  often  showed  me,  quite  con- 
firmed my  notions  of  him.  Egotism  and  pride 
were  traced  in  every  line  of  the  face— of  the 
straight  square  forehead,  of  the  broad  jaw — 
evennhe  unmistakable  sensuousness  of  the  full 
lips  and  the  wide  mouth  did  not  soften  the  gen- 
eral hardness  of  the  expression.  I can  not  tell 
why,  but  I always  detested  the  man.  Patron- 
age of  any  kind  I must  have  hated ; but  to  be 
patronized  by  this  rich  man  was  utterly  out  of 
the  question. 

Yet  I could  not  but  feel  grateful  for  the 
kindly  manner  in  which  poor  Lilia  had  en- 
deavored to  serve  me.  This  was  surely  disin- 
terestedness on  her  part.  She  so  often  had  to 
solicit  favors  of  her  uncle  upon  her  own  ac- 
count, that  one  might  have  imagined  a shrewd 
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and  worldly  girl  would  be  very  careful  indeed 
not  to  weaken  any  influence  she  might  have, 
not  to  discount  any  future  concessions,  by  ask- 
ing his  good  offices  for  another.  Therefore, 
while  I attached  not  the  slightest  importance 
to  the  promised  influence,  and  would  not  have 
availed  myself  of  it  were  it  really  to  make  my 
fortune  in  an  hour,  I took  good  care,  the  reader 
may  well  believe,  to  let  Lilia  see  that  I was  not 
ungrateful.  Nor  did  I dash  her  little  pride  and 
triumph  by  telling  her  that  I would  not  go  to 
see  her  uncle.  But  I temporized ; and  fortune 
gave  me  a ready  way  of  doing  it  I had  been 
for  some  little  time  in  negotiation  about  an  en- 
gagement to  join  a company  who  were  to  give 
concerts  in  some  of  the  provincial  cities  and 
towns ; and  this  very  day  I had  accepted  the 
terms,  and  duly  signed  the  conditions.  I had 
therefore  to  leave  town  at  once,  and  should 
probably  be  away  for  two  or  three  months  at 
the  least. 

This  therefore  gave  me  a satisfactory  plea  for 
postponing  my  visit  to  Mr.  Lyndon. 

Lilia  was  a little  cast  down ; but  as  she  knew 
I had  long  been  anxious  to  secure  this  very  en- 
gagement— my  first  of  any  note — she  brightened 
up  immediately,  and  gave  me  her  warm  con- 
gratulations. 

“When  I get  back,  Lilia,  you  shall  make 
my  fortune.” 

“ How  glad  I shall  be ! Do  you  know  that 
I really  hope  you  may  not  quite  take  the  prov- 
inces by  storm,  and  so  find  the  way  made  clear 
to  you,  without  my  having  any  thing  to  do  with 
it?  I do,  indeed.  I want  so  much  to  be  the 
means  of  doing  some  good  for  you.” 

“You  need  not  fear,  Lilia.  Fortune  will  be 
in  no  hurry  to  interfere  with  your  kindly  pur- 
pose. ” 

“But  stop.  I have  actually  done  something 
for  you  already.  I have  given  you  a name.” 

“ Indeed ! How  is  that  ?” 

“Well,  of  course  you  can’t  call  yourself 
Banks  when  you  go  on  the  stage.  Banks 
would  never  do;  there  couldn’t  be  a great 
Banks.  Then  you  always  say  you . never 
would  consent  to  take  any  ridiculous  Italian 
name.” 

“Never.” 

“Well,  I have  given  you  a delightful  name, 
which  is  all  your  own,  by  the  simplest  process 
in  the  world.  Temple  Banks  is  absolutely  ri- 
diculous; people  would  always  keep  calling 
you  Temple  Bar.  Now  don’t  be  angry.” 

“Indeed  I am  not.”  * 

“You  got  quite  flushed  when  I laughed  at 
your  name,  though;  but  no  matter.  Ltfcve 
out  the  Banks  altogether,  and  there  you  are 
— Emanuel  Temple!  What  can  be  prettier 
and  softer?  All  liquids,  positively.  Well,  I 
have  made  you  Emanuel  Temple,  and  nothing 
else.  I spoke  of  you  to  my  uncle  as  Emanuel 
Temple.  He  has  written  down  your  name  in 
his  memorandum-book  as  Emanuel  Temple.  I 
have  launched  you  as  Emanuel  Temple,  and 
, Emanuel  Temple  you  shall  remain.” 
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Nobody  much  likes  any  chaff  about  his  name. 
I did  not  at  first  quite  relish  my  young  friend’s 
remarks,  but  I soon  saw  there  was  some  sense 
in  them.  I had  indeed,  for  many  reasons,  de- 
termined on  changing  my  name  in  some  y&y, 
and  this  slight  alteration  would  do  as  well  as 
any  other.  So  1 went  through  the  provinces  as 
Emanuel  Temple,  and  I have  never  since  been 
publicly  known  by  any  other  name. 


CHAPTER  X. 

I MAKE  A NEW  ACQUAINTANCE. 

Some  few  weeks  of  professional  wandering 
among  chilling  audiences  in  country  towns, 
meeting  with  tolerable  success  in  most  places, 
brought  me  to  Dover,  and  the  first  glimpse  of 
the  sea  I had  enjoyed  for  years.  I felt  boyish 
again  at  the  Bight  of  my  old  confidant ; and  the 
shining  track  of  the  moon  across  the  water 
seemed  to  mark  out  a bright  path  back  to  the 
delightful  dream-land,  the  far-off,  fading  Island 
of  the  Blest,  with  its  “light  of  ineffable  faces,” 
whither  my  boyhood  and  my  first  love  were  ban- 
ished, the  one  seemingly  as  much  lost  to  me  as 
the  other.  Not  for  years  had  I thought  so  bit- 
terly, so  passionately,  of  Christina  as  during  my 
short  stay  in  Dover  by  the  sea.  And  yet  she 
seemed  to  me  almost  like  a creature  in  a dream 
— like  some  beautiful  spirit-love,  which  had  de- 
scended upon  me  while  I lay  in  ecstatic  delirium, 
and  faded  with  my  waking.  I can  almost  be- 
lieve the  stories  of  men  who  have  fallen  madly 
in  love  with  the  daughters  of  dreams,  and  pined 
and  sickened  away  their  lives  in  longing  after 
the  unreal,  and  were  glad  to  die,  that  they 
might  be  relieved  of  the  vain  tormenting  wish. 

I pass,  however,  from  recalling  these  purely 
personal  and  egotistical  recollections  to  the  sub- 
ject which  I meant  to  speak  of  when  I recurred 
to  my  visit  to  Dover.  An  accidental  meeting 
there  threw  me  in  the  way  of  making  an  odd 
acquaintanceship,  which  had  no  little  influence 
afterward  on  one  part  at  least  of  my  fortunes, 
and  those  of  two  distinct  and  divided  sets  of 
persons,  whose  histories  make  indirectly  a chap- 
ter of  mine. 

One  evening,  after  I had  sung  at  a concert 
and  been  somewhat  applauded,  I went  to  have 
my  customary  stroll  by  the  sea.  I turned  into 
a cigar-shop  in  one  of  the  steep,  stony,  narrow 
little  streets,  chiefly  made  up  of  oyster-shops 
and  public  houses,  which  alone  are  astir  in 
Dover  after  nightfall.  I asked  for  a cigar, 
hardly  observing  that  somebody  else  was  be- 
ing served  with  something  by  the  young  woman 
who  stood  behind  the  counter. 

“ Glad  he's  come  in !”  said  a full  mellow  male 
voice ; “ very  glad.  He'll  decide ; he  looks  a 
sort  of  person  who  ought  to  know.” 

It  did  not  occur  to  me  that  this  could  well 
have  any  reference  to  myself,  rtnd  so  I asked 
again  for  a cigar.  I noticed  then  that  the  girl 
was  flushed  in  the  face,  and  was  biting  her  lips, 
half  amused  and  half  angry. 


“ Shall  I refer  it  to  him  ?”  said  the  male 
voice  again. 

“ I really  don’t  care,”  replied  the  girl,  “ whom 
you  refer  it  to ; I’ve  told  you  the  price  and  the 
quality,  that’s  all.” 

1 looked  round,  and  saw  that  there  was  seat- 
ed on  a chair  at  my  left  a short,  stout,  well- 
preserved  elderly  personage,  with  black,  beady, 
twinkling  eyes,  shining  white  teeth,  a rubicund 
complexion,  and  a black  wig.  His  opened  lips 
had  a full,  sensuous  expression,  and  there  was 
a dash  of  something  in  his  whole  face  which 
vaguely  spoke  of  cruelty,  or  marked  eccentric- 
ity, or  something  else  that  is  out  of  the  common- 
place character  of  the  everyday  Briton.  There 
was  an  odd,  indefinable  mixture  about  his  ap- 
pearance and  manner  of  the  broken-down  gen- 
tleman and  the  artist.  I should  say  that  he  was 
probably  a naturalized  Bohemian — one  not  born 
among  the  gipsies,  but  who  perhaps  had  stray- 
ed into  their  encampments  in  early  life,  or  got 
changed  at  nurse.  His  uncommon  appear- 
ance and  queer  ways  struck  me  at  once.  I 
observed  that  his  hands  were  small,  fat,  and 
beautifully  white. 

“Then  we  refer  the  case  to  arbitration,” 
complacently  remarked  this  personage;  and, 
still  remaining  in  his  chair,  he  touched  his 
hat  very  graciously  to  me,  and  with  a wave 
of  his  hand  invited  my  attention.  “We  have 
had  a dispute,  Sir,  I and  this  young  lady — her 
name  is  Fanny ; I address  her  by  her  name  be- 
cause we  are  old  acquaintances;  I have  been 
here  tw'ice,  I think — touching  the  quality  of 
these  cigars.  She  declares  them  to  be  prime 
Havanas,  and  has  the  conscience  to  ask  eight- 
pence  each.  I represent  them  to  be  rather  in- 
ferior Veveys,  and  suggest  one  penny  each,  or 
seven  for  sixpence.  On  these  terms  I am  will- 
ing to  treat  for  one  shilling’s  worth.  I tell  her 
frankly  it  is  no  use  trying  to  deceive  me.  I 
have  been  to  Havana,  and  I have  only  just 
come  back  from  Switzerland;  and  I remark 
to  her  that  I rather  think  I saw  the  light  at 
least  a year  or  two  before  she  did,  and  that, 
generally  speaking,  I have  not  knocked  about 
the  world  for  nothing.  She  refuses  to  admit 
the  force  of  these  arguments.  Fortunately  you 
have  come  just  in  time  to  arbitrate.  You  seem 
to  me  a man  who  ought  to  know  tobacco  from 
dock-leaves  and  brown  paper.  Come,  then, 
how  say  you — Havana  or  Vevey  ?” 

“ I am  afraid  I must  decline  to  arbitrate.  I 
have  not  been  to  Havana.” 

“ But  you  are  not  a Dover  man  ? You  don’t 
belong  to  this  confoanded  dirty,  disgraceful  lit- 
tle place?  Don’t  tell  me.” 

“No,  I am  not  a Dover  man.” 

“Of  course  not;  I knew  it. — You  see,  Fan- 
ny, it’s  no  use  trying  to  deceive  me.  Take  ex- 
ample, sweet  girl.” 

The  sweet  girl  only  tossed  her  head  and 
looked  remarkably  sour. 

“If  you’re  not  going  to  ’ave  the  cigars,”  she 
said,  “ I just  wish  you’d  put  them  down,  and 
not  bother.” 
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“Fanny,  yon  rush  to  conclusions  with  the 
impetuosity  of  your  sex.  It  must  be  some- 
thing, I fancy,  in  the  nature  of  petticoats  that 
makes  the  wearers  of  them  so  quick  in  their 
conclusions.  No,  Fanny,  I shall  not  put  the 
cigars  down,  because  I do  mean  to  ‘ ’ave  them,’ 
as  you  express  it,  with  the  delicious  disregard 
of  aspirates  peculiar  to  our  common  country.  I 
mean  to  4 ’ave  them*  and  to  pay  for  them,  fair 
being,  even  at  your  own  price ; but  I am  anx- 
ious to  convince  you  that,  though  you  may  ex- 
tort my  money — ” 

“Extort,  indeed!  I don’t  care,  I’m  sure, 
if  you  ’ave  them  or  don’t  *ave  them.” 

“ 4 ’Ave  them  or  don't  ’ave  them.*  Innocent 
accents ! As  I was  observing  when  I was  in- 
terrupted— pray  don’t  go,  Sir,  one  moment — I 
want  to  convince  you  that  you  can  not  cheat 
me,  or  confound  my  sense  of  justice.  You  may 
fret  me,  but  you  can  not  play  upon  me.  I am 
only  for  justice.  All  my  life  through  I have 
stood  up  for  justice,  and  I never  oould  get  it. 
The  whole  world  and  his  wife  were  against  me, 
may  God  curse  them  all! — Look  here.  Sir!” 
And  he  jumped  off  his  seat,  and  came  close  up 
to  me,  throwing  his  hat  back  off  his  forehead 
ns  he  did  so,  and  much  disarranging  his  wig 
meantime.  44  Have  you  ever  been  conspired 
against,  and  hated  ?”  * 

44 No,  I think  not;  I don’t  know  at  least; 
and  pardon  me  if  I say  I don’t  much  care.  ” 

44  And  do  you  think  / care.  Not  I.  They 
have  done  their  best  for  years,  and  I have  stood 
oat  against  them,  and  defied  them,  and  bade 
them  go  to  the  devil;  and  just  because  they 
wouldn’t  go,  and  wanted  me  very  particularly 
not  to  go  either,  I did  my  utmost  to  go  there  as 
fast  ns  possible.” 

“ Which  I do  believe  you’re  going,”  muttered 
the  girl,  with  a glance  at  me. 

“I  am  a victim,  Siry  to  my  sense  of  justice, 
and  my  determination  not  to  be  conquered.  I 
left  England  when  they  wanted  me  to  stay 
here ; I come  back  now  because  I know  they 
want  me  away.  I’ll  spoil  their  game.  There 
are  people  would  rather  see  all  the  Beelzebubs 
and  Molochs  and  Asmodeuses,  and  the  rest  of 
them,  than  me.  Therefore  I come.  4 Confound 
their  politics;  frustrate  their  knavish  tricks!’ 
Good-evening,  Sir.  Or,  stay,  are  you  walking 
my  way,  and  will  you  permit  me  to  walk  a lit- 
tle with  yon  ?” 

I was  about  to  decline  very  firmly  the  prof- 
fered companibnship,  but  a supplicating  look 
from  $oor  Fanny  seemed  to  beg  of  me  to  take 
him  out  of  her  way,  wheresoever  he  might  then 
desire  to  go.  So  I was  pleased  to  be  able  to 
oblige  the  perplexed  lass,  who  seemed  half 
talked  to  death  already ; and  it  really  did  not 
much  matter  to  me  whether  I endured  my  new 
acquaintance’s  company  for  a few  minutes  lon- 
ger or  got  rid  of  him  at  once.  So  I expressed 
myself  as  quite  delighted  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  his  company,  and  I was  thanked  by  a glance 
of  gratitude  from  under  Fanny’s  eyelids. 

44  Good-night,  then,  Fanny.  Farewell,  a long 


farewell,  my  Fanny ; perchance  I may  revisit 
thee  no  more.  I take  these  six — Havanas  we’ll 
call  them — at  your  own  valuation.  This  gen- 
tleman and  I are  too  much  pressed  for  time  to 
enter  on  the  business  of  an  arbitration  now; 
and  besides,  I don’t  think  I could  trust  him — 
for  he  is  young,  Fanny,  and  inexperienced — to 
arbitrate  between  me  and  so  pretty  a girl  as 
yourself.  Between  man  and  man  is  easy  arbi- 
tration, Fanny  ; but  between  man  and  woman 
is  trying  work.  Six  cigars  at  eightpence  each  ; 
six  times  eight,  forty-eight — four  shillings.  The 
rodf  does  not  fall  in,  Fanny!  I perceive  that 
the  Powers  above  have  no  intention  of  interfer- 
ing to  punish  or  prevent  fraud  ; and  I have  only 
to  pay.  There  are  the  four  shillings.  Fare- 
well, Fanny;  repent,  and  remember  me! — 
Now;  then,  Sir,  at  your  service.” 

I followed  my  whimsical  acquaintance.  I 
observed  that  all  his  clothes  were  of  foreign  cut 
and  fashion,  and  looked  rather  decaying.  In- 
deed, he  might  have  been  taken  for  a shabby 
old  Frenchman  who  had  once  been  in  good  so- 
ciety, but  for  his  voice  and  accent.  These  were 
unmistakably  English.  His  voice  was  pecul- 
iarly sweet,  full,  and  mellow,  and  its  natural  in- 
tonation when  he  dropped  the  manner  of  roist- 
ering buffoonery,  which  seemed  to  me  purpose- 
ly put  on,  was  decidedly  that  of  an  educated 
English  gentleman. 

44  That’s  a pretty  little  devil,”  remarked  my 
friend  as  we  emerged  from  a dark  street  sud- 
denly into  the  moonlight  of  the  quay. 

44  The  girl  in  the  shoj)?” 

44  As  if  you  didn’t  know  at  once  whom  I 
meant!  Of  course  the  girl  in  the  shop — I dare 
say  you’ll  be  found  dropping  in  upon  her  again.” 

44  Not  likely  at  all.” 

44  Lord,  Lord,  how  this  world  is  given  to  ly- 
ing ! Don’t  be  offended,  Sir ; I have  only  been 
quoting  Jack  Falstaff.” 

“I  know,  and  I am  not  offended.” 

44  Thanks ; I begin  to  think  you  are  rather  a 
good  sort  of  fellow  in  your  way,  and  I only  of- 
fend people  I don’t  like.  But  you  know  very 
well,  you  sly  rogue,  you’ll  be  looking  in  upon 
little  Fanny  again.  I saw  telegraphic  glances 
passing  between  yon.” 

44 1 don’t  care  one  rash  ever  to  see  her  again, 
and  I don’t  mean  to.” 

44  How  odd ! They  tell  me  young  fellows  in 
England  are  greatly  changed  since  my  time. 
Apparently  so.  When  I was  your  age  I should 
have  liked  to  see  such  a girl  more  than  once. 
Even  now,  I can  assure  you,  I am  a martyr,  a 
positive  martyr,  to  my  general  affection  for  the 
petticoat.  Bnt  look  there ! God ! how  can  a 
man  talk  of  petticoats,  and  such  fribbles  and 
frou-frou , when  he  has  a sight  like  that  before 
him  ?” 

He  pointed  to  the  sea.  We  had  reached  a 
part  of  the  road  from  which  you  looked,  on  the 
one  hand,  at  the  grand  old  castle  and  the  white 
cliffs ; on  the  other,  out  across  the  waves,  where- 
on the  soft  moonlight  of  late  summer  seenied 
floating.  The  muffled,  gentle  thunder  of  the 
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waters  rolling  languidly  and  heavily  on  the 
strand  was  in  our  ears;  the  scent  of  the  salt 
sea  in  our  nostrils ; the  summer  air  all  around 
us ; the  moon  and  the  sea  before  our  eyes.  Jt 
was  indeed  a scene  to  refine  even  vulgarity,  to 
solemnize  frivolity. 

My  friend  took  off  his  hat,  and  stood  gazing 
on  the  sea.  Presently  I heard  him  murmur,  in 
his  deep  soft  tones : 

“ For  I have  loved,  O Lord,  the  beauty  of 
thy  house,  and  the  place  where  thine  honor 
dwelleth.” 

He  presently  turned  to  me: 

“ Do  yon  think  it  will  avail  a man  hereafter 
to  plead  that  he  has  loved  the  beauty  of  His 
house  ?” 

“ Surely,  surely ; at  least  I hope  so.” 

“ Then  you  are  an  artist.”  This  was  said  in 
the  tone  of  one  who  has  suddenly  made  a grat- 
ifying discovery. 

“ Well,  a sort  of  artist ; at  least  not  wholly 
without  some  kind  of  artistic  taste.” 

“You  believe  in  beauty,  don’t  you?  Now, 
don’t  give  me  any  vague  commonplace  answer 
— I hate  cant  and  parroting  of  any  kind.  If 
you  don’t  believe  in  it,  or  if  you  don’t  quite 
know  what  I mean  when  I ask  you  the  question, 
then  say  you  don’t,  and  let  there  be  an  end  of 
it.  A man  may  be  a devilish  good  fellow  al- 
though he  has  no  more  soul  for  beauty  than  that 
rock  yonder ; and  let  me  tell  you  a man  may  be 
a devilish  bad  fellow,  and  guilty  of  pretty  well 
every  sin  that  ever  came  in  his  way,  although 
he  is  open  at  every  pore  to  the  contagion  of 
beauty  wherever  it  shows  itself,  in  a wave  or  a 
moonbeam  or  a woman’s  bosom.  The  thing  is, 
do  you  believe  in  beauty  ? Because,  if  not,  we 
had  better  walk  on,  and  talk  about  oysters  and 
cigars. 99 

I never  was  fluent  with  confessions  of  faith 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment ; and  I was  not  quite 
clear  about  the  perfect  sanity  of  my  companion. 
However,  I answered  quite  truly  that  I thought 
I might  describe  myself  as,  in  his  sense,  a be- 
liever in  beauty. 

“Good — we  are  companions.  Now,  then, 
let  us  look  at  that  scene  for  a little,  and,  like  a 
good  fellow,  don’t  keep  talking  all  the  while.” 
(I  had  not  uttered  six  sentences  thus  far  during 
our  walk.)  “ Such  a sight  must  be  enjoyed  in 
silence.  It  is  holy;  yes,  damn  me,  but  it  is.” 

After  this  pious  affirmation  he  relapsed  into 
silence— only,  however,  for  a few  minutes. 

“ I have  been  an  artist,”  he  said ; “at  least 
I tried  to  paint  pictures.  I think  they  were 
very  good,  but  they  didn’t  come  to  any  thing ; 
in  fact,  with  me  nothing  comes  to  any  thing.  I 
was  brought  up  to  be  a gentleman,  and  that 
didn’t  prosper  much  with  me.  I’ve  been  a bal- 
lad-singer— fact ! give  you  my  word  on  it.  I’ve 
sung  in  London  squares,  outside  the  windows 
of  houses  where  I’ve  many  a time  dined ; and 
they’ve  sent  out  the  confounded  flunky  to  tell 
me  to  move  on.  True,  every  word  of  it!” 
And  he  bnrst  into  a loud  peal  of  laughter  which 
waked  the  echoes  of  the  cliffs,  and  sounded  like 


a startling,  hideous  profanity  of  the  stillness 
and  the  scene. 

“The  singing  did  not  prosper?”  I asked, 
calmly,  not  out  of  any  particular  curiosity,  but 
to  interpose  any  question  which  might  check  his 
dissonant  mirth. 

“ Not  it ! Nothing,  I have  told  you  already, 
ever  does  prosper  with  me ; and  yet  they  can’t 
get  rid  of  me,  I can  tell  you.” 

“7%f” 

“ Yes,  they.  What  is  it  to  you  who  they  are, 
or  what  their  accursed  names  are  ?” 

“ I assure  you,  I don't  want  to  know  at  all.” 

“They?  I’ll  tell  you  who  they  are.  The 
Pharisees,  the  publicans,  the  respectable  hypo- 
crites, the  cold,  confounded,  bloodless,  sinless 
devils.  Look  here,  and  answer  me  truly — did 
you  ever  do  a virtuous  action  ?” 

“Really,  that  depends — ” 

“No,  it  doesn’t;  it  depends  on  nothing. 
Did  you  ever  do  any  thing  that  was  really  vir- 
tuous and  self-denying,  that  you  would  much 
rather  not  have  done,  but  did  because  virtuous 
people  asked  you  to  do  it  ? Any  thing  of  that 
sort  have  you  ever  done  ?” 

“ Well,  if  you  press  me  for  an  answer,  I must 
say  I don't  believe  I ever  did.  ” 

“Of  course  you  never  did.  Well,  I did 
once*!  You’ll  not  cat'ch  me  doing  such  a thing 
again,  I can  tell  you ; it  played  the  devil  with 
me.  I’ve  done — and  I had  done  before  that — 
about  every  foolish  and  bad  thing  a man  could 
do ; but  I might  have  been  forgiven  every  thing 
except  the  one  sacrifice  to  virtue.  And  it  was 
such  a sacrifice ! If  you  only  knew ! No  mat- 
ter. Are  you  leaving  Dover  soon  ?” 

“In  a day  or  two.” 

“Going  over,  no  doubt?” 

He  nodded  in  the  direction  where  the  French 
coast  lay,  now,  of  course,  wholly  lost  to  sight. 

“ No.  I am  going  to  visit  a few  towns  here 
in  the  south.” 

“ And  then  ?” 

“Then  to  London.” 

“Where  you  live ?” 

“Where  I live.” 

“Good.  I am  going  to  live  there  too — un- 
less I happen  to  starve  there — for  a while.  1 
have  a few  coins  left.  I should  think  a week 
of  very  rigid  economy  would  play  them  out,  and 
Heaven  knows  into  what  company  of  thieves  I 
may  fall  meantime.” 

Something  prompted  me  to  say,  with  more 
emphasis  than  if  the  words  were  merely  formal, 
“ 1 hope  we  may  meet  in  London.”  • 

He  laughed  a short  laugh. 

“Well,” he  said,  “/  hope  so  too;  but  if,  as 
the  final  result  of  our  meeting,  you  are  particu- 
larly glad  of  the  acquaintance,  I think  you’ll  be 
about  the  first  that  ever  had  occasion  to  express 
such  a sentiment.  And  yet  I love  mankind ; 
and  I really  don’t  try  to  do  harm  to  any  body, 
except  to  some  very,  very  near  and  dear  rela- 
tives.— I suppose  London  stands  where  it  did, 
and  is  much  the  same  as  usual  ?” 

“Just  as  it  was  so  long  as  I can  remember  it.” 
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“I  thought  so.  All  the  young  men  wise, 
and  all  the  young  women  virtuous.  All  the 
marriages  made  in  heaven,  and  all  husbands 
devoted  to  their  wives.  All  brothers,  of  course, 
living  together  in  love  and  harmony.  A blessed 
place ! Naturally  just  the  place  for  me : so  1 
am  going  there.  I have  not  been  there  for 
years ; but  I am  glad  to  hear  that  its  beatific 
condition  remains  still  unaltered.” 

He  snapped  his  fingers,  and  turned  abruptly 
away  from  me.  Just  as  I thought  I had  got 
rid  of  him,  however,  he  wheeled  round  and 
came  sharply  up  to  me  again. 

“Do  you  know  any  body  in  London?”  he 
asked. 

“ Very  few  people.  In  your  sense  I should 
perhaps  say  nobody.” 

“ Any  members  of  parliament,  for  example  ?” 

“Not  one.” 

“Ah,  that’s  a pity ! Some  of  them  are  such 
noble  fellows ; I know  some  of  them.  I know 
one  in  particular,  and  I am  very  fond  of  him. 
His  name  is  Tommy  Goodboy.  An  odd  name, 
isn’t  it?  But  it’s  his  name.  Don’t  look  in 
Dod  when  you  get  home  for  Tommy  Goodboy, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  because  he  doesn’t  give  his  real 
name  when  he*goes  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  he’s  Tommy  Goodboy.  You  remember 
the  story  of  Tommy  and  Harry  ? Harry  didn’t 
care ; and  so  a roaring  lion  came  and  ate  him 
up.  That  was  convenient  for  the  good  people, 
the  respectable  and  well-behaved  people.  The 
deuce  of  the  thing  would  have  been  if  Harry 
didn’t  get  eaten,  but  came  back  all  alive,  and 
kept  tormenting  Tommy  out  of  his  wretched, 
pitiful  existence,  disgracing  him,  crouching  at 
his  door  like  Lazarus,  and  offending  the  guests 
whom  Tommy  invited  to  dinner. — By-the-way, 

I take  it  for  granted  you  are  hard  up  ?” 

“Well,  I certainly  am  not  Dives.  No  beg- 
gar would  care  to  wait  at  my  door.” 

“ No,  I thought  not.  You  dress  well  enough ; 
but  there  is  something  unmistakable  about  the 
cut  of  the  man  who  is  hard  up.  * Poor  devil’ 
is  written  in  every  line  of  you ; and  yet  I should 
say  you  are  a sort  of  fellow  who  will  burst  out 
of  all  that  and  get  on.  Unlike  me  in  that  re- 
spect ; I am  a poor  devil,  and  I never  shall  get 
on.  Good-night.  I* dare  say  we  shall  meet 
again  somewhere.  I am  going  back  to  the 
town.  I know  a very  pleasant  place  where 
oysters  are  eaten,  and  brandy  is  drunk,  and 
songs  are  sung;  and  I am  a sort  of  king  of  the 
feast  there.  They  are  all  low  scoundrels,  and 
I'm  a kind  of  lord  and  patron  among  them.  I 
don’t  suppose  it’s  any  use  asking  you  to  come.” 

“Thanks,  no;  not  the  slightest.” 

“No,  you  don’t  Beem  just  the  sort  of  person 
to  enliven  a convivial  gathering.  I know  what's 
the  matter  with  you.  Don’t  be  cast  down,  man ; 
you  and  she  will  meet  again  yet.” 

His  idle  words  did,  I suppose,  make  me  give 
a slight  start;  for  he  laughed  his  chuckling, 
rolling  laugh,  and  said  : 

“ So  I have  touched  yon ! I thought  as  much. 
Confound  it,  man ! you’re  as  fortunate  as  one 
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of  Virgil’s  rustics,  if  you  only  knew  your  own 
good  luck.  The  best  thing  that  can  happen  to 
you  is  never  to  see  her  again ; and  to  keep  up 
your  poetry,  and  romance,  and  despair,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  nonsense.  Take  my  word  for 
it,  if  yon  have  the  misfortune  to  marry  her, 
you’ll  soon  find  the  poetry  and  the  romance 
sponged  out,  and  you’ll  be  glad  to  join  me  at 
the  oysters  and  the  brandy ! Despairing  lover, 
I envy  you  from  my  soul ! • By  God,  I do  I I 
would  give  the  crown  of  England,  if  I had  it, 
to  be  young  like  you,  and  to  be  disappointed  in 
love.  It’s  glorious ! Confound  it,  you’ve  made 
me  so  envious  that  I’ll  leave  you  with  a parting 
malediction.  May  the  devil  inspire  her  to  mar- 
ry you  1 ” 

He  buret  into  his  langh  again,  and  trotted 
away  at  last  townward.  I was  glad  to  get  rid 
of  him ; indeed,  for  the  last  few  minutes  of  the 
conversation  1 was  plagued  by  a strong  desire 
to  kick  him — a performance  hardly  practicable, 
seeing  that  he  was  old  enough  to  be  my  father, 

I and  only  half  my  size.  Yet  it  was  strange*  with 
what  interest  I had  been  studying  his  face,  his 
voice,  his  gestures  all  the  time  that  he  was  speak- 
ing. I felt  perfectly  satisfied  that  I had  never 
seen  him  before,  and  yet  there  was  something 
tormentingly,  tantalizingly  familiar  to  me  in  his 
features.  It  was  some  shadowy,  qnick-darting 
resemblance  which  every  now  and  then  seemed 
jusjt  on  the  point  of  revealing  itself,  but  always 
vanished  at  the  most  critical  moment.  As  one 
tortures  himself  in  trying  to  recall  a name  which 
is  every  instant  on  the  tip  of  the  tongue  and  yet 
will  not  come  out,  so  I perplexed  myself  in 
vain  endeavors  to  read  the  riddle  of  his  face 
and  voice.  Strangely,  too,  it  seemed  to  remind 
me,  as  well  as  I could  understand  my  own  sen- 
sations, not  of  one,  but  of  two  faces  I had  some- 
where seen.  The  upper  part  of  the  face,  the 
bright  twinkling  eyes,  the  straight  «hort  nose, 
the  cheek-bones  just  a little  high,  the  white 
forehead — these  were  features  which  reminded 
me  of  something  that  brought  with  it  genial  and 
kindly  associations ; while  the  sensuous  lips  and 
cruel  jaw  recalled  sbraething  which  was  harsh 
and  displeasing  to  remember.  I racked  my 
brain  again  and  again  ; and  indeed  I think  that 
I dreamed  of  the  creature  half  through  the 
night,  and  thought  I saw  him  turning  before 
my  eyes  into  the  successive  resemblances  of 
nearly  every  man  I knew.  But  I awoke  in  the 
morning  with  the  riddle  still  unexplained,  and 
at  last  I resolutely  put  it  aside  altogether. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

MY  NEW  FRIEND  IN  A NEW  CHARACTER. 

That  night  we  gave  another  concert ; it  was 
well  attended,  and  successful.  When  I .came 
on  to  take  part  in  a duet  with  some  woman  I 
naturally  looked  round  the  hall,  and  to  my  min- 
gled amusement  and  vexation  I saw  my  friend 
of  the  previous  night  seated  in  the  reserved 
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part  of  the  hall,  and  listening  with  his  head  a ; 
little  to  one  side,  and  all  the  manner  of  a pro- j 
fessed  connoisseur.  He  beat  time  gently  with  ] 
his  fingers;  he  nodded  hishead  and  smiled  a 
sweet  approving  smile  when  some  passage  was  ; 
specially  well  executed ; his  brows  contracted 
and  he  shook  his  head  in  indignant  remon- 
strance at  any  thing  out  of  time  or  tune.  To 
do  him  justice,  he  really  did  seem  to  knofo 
something  about  the  music,  which  hardly  any 
body  else  among  the  audience  did.  Therefore 
he  took  quite  a leading  part  in  the  reserved 
seats,  looked  blandly  but  comraandingly  around, 
and  intimated  with  eye  or  gesture  where  ap- 
plause might  properly  be  awarded  ; frowned 
fiercely  down  any  untimely  burst  coming  in  at 
a wrong  place;  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
shuddered  when  a breath  of  wholly  unmerited 
approval  floated  past  him ; cried  bravo  to  a 
ginger,  brava  to  a songstress,  bravi  when  more 
than  one  performer  conquered  his  approval; 
expressed  in  audible  tones  his  final  verdict  on 
each  * performance ; and,  in  short,  conducted 
himself  quite  as  one  whose  judgment  artists 
and  audience  had  alike  agreed  to  recognize. 
Whether  he  remembered  me  or  not  I could  not 
guess,  for  his  face  gave  no  token  of  recognition. 
But  when  I came  on,  I observed  that  he  took, 
with  an  air  of  gracious  friendliness,  the  pro- 
gramme from  the  lap  of  a lady  who  sat  next 
him,  and  raising  a double  eye-glass  which  he 
wore,  looked  down  the  bill  apparently  to  dis- 
cover my  name.  He  was  very  patronizing  in 
his  treatment  of  me ; only  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders once  or  twice,  and  several  times  tapped 
his  palms  together  and  cried  “ bravo ! ” Indeed, 

I think  he  encouraged,  at  ail  events  he  per- 
mitted, an  encore  of  one  of  my  ballads.  He 
showed  to  most  advantage,  however,  during 
the  second  part  of  the  concert,  which  was  made 
up  of  selections  from  an  oratorio.  Impressed 
strongly  by  his  manner,  and  apparently  anxious 
to*  do  some  act  of  homage  to  so  accomplished  a 
critic,  the  lady  next  him  offered  to  allow  him 
to  read  from  the  score  of  the  oratorio  she  had 
with  her.  His  manner  of  surprised,  amused, 
pitying,  condescending  rejection  of  the  proffered 
kindness  was  sublime.  The  shrug  of  the  shoul- 
ders, the  raising  of  the  eyebrows,  the  graceful, 
lordly  waving  of  the  disclaiming  hand,  the  bend 
of  the  head,  the  benign,  superior  smile,  all  said 
as  plainly  as  words  could  have  spoken  it : 44  My 
dear  Madame,  do  you  really  suppose  there  is 
one  note,  one  half-note  of  this  music  that  is  not 
familiar  to  me  as  the  letters  of  the  alphabet? 
A thousand  thanks  for  your  well-meant  offer ; 
but  pardon  me  if  I 6ay  that  it  really  daet  amuse 
me.” 

When  I was  leaving  the  hall  at  the  end  of 
the  performance  I caught  another  glimpse  of 
my  friend.  He  was  making  himself  painfully 
attentive  to  two  ladies,  perhaps  those  who  had 
sat  next  to  him,  by  insisting  on  opening  their 
carriage-door  for  them,  handing  them  in,  ar- 
ranging their  skirts,  and  otherwise  playing  the 
gallant,  much  to  their  apparent  vexation.  He 


then  shut  the  carriage- door,  took  off  his  hat  and 
bowed  profoundly,  and  in  a loud  tone  gave  the 
coachman  his  order  for  “home.”  I watched 
him  for  a while  with  considerable  amusement. 
He  then  stood  on  the  pavement  and  scrutinized 
the  crowd  coming  out.  A lady  and  gentleman 
came  out,  talking  together  in  French.  The 
sound  struck  my  friend’s  ears ; he  at  once  ap- 
proached them,  took  off  his  hat,  made  a bow, 

| and  addressed  them  in  a voluble  stream  of 
French,  accompanying  his  words  with  such  ges- 
j tures  and  shrugs  and  elevation  of  eyebrows,  that 
I he  seemed  to  have  transformed  himself  into  & 
very  Frenchman  all  in  a moment.  I do  not 
know  whether  he  was  really  passing  himself  off 
as  a Frenchman,  but  the  persons  he  addressed 
stopped  and  conversed  with  him  for  a moment 
! or  two,  then  seemed  to  be  puzzled  by  him,  then 
| evidently  became  anxious  to  shake  him  off, 
finally  nodded  a good-humored,  peremptory 
adieu,  and  literally  broke  away  from  him. 
Whereupon  my  friend  first  stamped  on  the 
pavement,  muttered  something  about  canaille, 
then  swore  a round  Saxon  oath  or  two,  then 
burst  into  a loud  laugh,  and  went  laughing  and 
stamping  down  the  street. 

I passed  him  quite  closely.  He  did  not  ob- 
serve me ; at  least  he  took  no  notice  whatever 
of  me.  He  was  talking  to  himself. 

44  The  society  of  the  just  declines  to  have  me 
this  night,”  I heard  him  say.  “I  have  given 
it  the  chance,  once,  twice.  The  stuck-up  Brit- 
oness  scorns  my  attentions,  confound  her!  I 
wish  she  was  Boadicea,  and  I one  of  the  Roman 
conquerors,  furnished  with  a good  birchen  rod. 
Neither  will  the  frog-eating,  fantastic  fribble  of 
France  invite  me  to  sup  with  himself  and  his 
wife.  Afraid  to  run  such  a risk  with  her,  no 
doubt.  I don’t  wonder.  I can’t  sit  at  good 
men’s  feasts  to-night.  No  help  for  it.  There 
are  worse  things  than  bad  men’s  feasts,  that’s 
one  comfort.  ” 

I did  not  care  to  give  him  the  chance  of  fas- 
tening on  me,  whether  he  chose  to  regard  me 
as  of  the  good  or  of  the  bad  ; so  I hurried  away, 
and  so  far  1 escaped. 

I walked  and  smoked  a good  deal  by  the  sea- 
side that  night,  and  enjoyed  the  solitude  and 
the  beauty  of  the  place.  *In  a very  few  days  I 
was  to  return  to  London,  after  an  absence  that 
l had  now  spread  over  some  months — my  first 
; absence,  even  for  a week,  since  I had  come  to 
| live  in  the  great  city.  1 thought  of  Lilia  and 
her  good-natured  undertaking  to  make  my  for- 
tune through  her  uncle’s  influence,  and  won- 
dered how  I should  be  able  to  get  rid  of  the 
offer  without  wounding  her,  or  seeming  un- 
! grateful  for  her  kindness.  If  I could  only 
spread  out  my  provincial  engagement  for  even 
n fortnight  or  three  weeks  longer,  the  season 
would  be  over  by  the  time  I had  returned  to 
j town,  and  Mr.  Lyndon  would  probably  have  be- 
taken himself  to  Ems,  or  Baden,  or  Florence, 
and  the  difficulty  would  be  obviated  for  another 
season  at  least. 

I could  not  think  of  such  things  without 
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meditating  rather  sadly  over  my  own  dreary 
life  and  blank  future,  and  then  falling  into  the 
old,  old  track  of  thought  about  my  lost  Christina, 
who  had  so  literally  disappeared  out  of  my  life. 
Strange,  that  in  wandering  about  London  I had 
never  met  even  Ned  Lambert,  our  quondam 
bass-singer;  who  might  perhaps  have  told  me 
something  of  her — whose  face  would  at  least 
have  recalled  more  vividly  the  associations  of 
the  dear,  fading  days  of  long  ago.  Poor  Ned 
Lambert!  he  must  have  suffered  much.  But, 
good  Heavens,  what  could  his  sufferings  have 
been  to  mine ! He  at  least  was  not  first  raised 
up  to  happiness  and  then  flung  down  to  despair ; 
while  I— -O  Heaven,  how  happy  I was  once ! 

Of  late  I found  myself  growing  quite  moody 
and  moping.  I began  to  think  I was  getting 
prematurely  old,  and  to  look  out  of  mornings 
for  gray  hairs — at  eight-and- twenty  I 

I turned  away  from  the  sea-shore,  and  walked 
homeward  through  the  town.  Passing  through 
one  of  the  streets  I heard  noise,  clamor,  shout- 
ing, cursing,  stamping — apparently  going  on  in 
a low  public  house,  the  light  from  whoso  win- 
dows was  the  only  bright  spot  along  that  side 
of  the  street.  As  I came  up  to  the  place  its 
swing-doors  were  suddenly  flung  open,  and  the 
“row”  streamed  out  upon  the  pavement.  It 
assumed  the  form  of  a little  crowd  of  men  hus- 
tling and  rushing  round  some  central  figures. 
There  were  shouts  of  “ Give  it  him  !”  “ Let  ’im 
’are  it!”  “No!”  “Shame!”  “Don’t  hit  him  !’* 
“Knock  him  down!”  “Damnation  French- 
man!” “Dirty  foreigner!”  “Call  the  police!” 
and  so  forth.  I could  see  that  the  fat,  bare- 
headed landlord,  and  the  almost  equally  fat 
bar-man,  were  wildly  endeavoring  to  restore  or- 
der, or  keep  the  whole  company  out,  while  the 
bar-maid  stood  at  the  door  and  vainly  screamed 
for  the  “Perlice!” 

I do  not  feel  much  interest  in  “rows,”  and 
would  gladly  have  passed  on,  but  the  “row” 
broke  around  me,  so  to  speak,  split  into  waves 
upon  the  sudden  and  unexpected  opposition  of 
ray  advancing  form,  and  I found  myself  some- 
how in  the  very  midst  of  it.  Then  I saw  that 
the  central  figures  were  a big,  stout,  lubberly- 
looking  cavalry  soldier,  and  a small  man,  who 
was  clinging  to  the  hero’s  neck.  In  the  latter 
figure  1 at  once  recognized  my  fantastic  friend 
of  the  black  wig.  He  was  jabbering  away  in  a 
jargon  of  French  and  broken  English,  and  was 
clinging  to  his  antagonist  like  a savage  little 
bull-dog.  Just  as  I was  rushing  in  to  endeavor 
to  get  him  away,  the  big  soldier  succeeded  in 
shaking  himself  free  from  my  friend’s  grip,  and 
then  took  the  little  man  bodily  off  his  feet,  and 
flung  him  on  the 'pavement,  amidst  a yelling 
chorus  of  cheers  and  laughter,  broken  by  a few 
cries  of  “Shame !” 

“For  shame,  you  cowardly  ruffian!”  I ex- 
claimed, utterly  ignorant  as  I was  of  the  merits 
of  the  quarrel.  “Don’t  you  see  he  is  an  old 
man?  Fight  yonr  match,  you  blackguard,  if 
you  want  to  fight!” 

I fully  expected  to  have  had  to  accept  a prac- 


tical challenge  on  my  own  account,  and  stood 
therefore  quite  ready,  the  first  moment  the  sol- 
dier made  an  attack  on  me,  to  hit  hard  and 
home.  He  was  a floundering,  awkward  sort 
of  fellow.  I was  stout  and  sinewy  at  that  time, 
and  had  some  little  science.  I did  not  despair 
of  finishing  off  the  battle  in  a well- employed 
minute  or  so. 

But  to  do  the  honest  warrior  justice,  he 
seemed  rather  ashamed  of  his  part  in  the  trans- 
action. « 

“ Who  wants  to  fight  him  ?”  he  asked  in  a 
growling  tone,  and  with  a sheepish  expression. 
“He  ain’t  that  old  neither;  but  I didn’t  want 
to  have  any  thing  ta  do  with  the  dirty  little 
Frenchy.  T was  all  his  work.  Why  didn’t  he 
let  me  alone  ? Why  did  he  keep  badgerin’  of 
me,  and  w'orryin’  of  me,  and  insultin’  of  me  and 
my  red  coat,  all  the  evening 

There  was  a chorus  of  approbation,  and  the 
bar-man  cried,  “Hear,  hear!” 

Meanwhile  my  little  friend  jumped  to  his  feet 
again,  and  began  to  dance  around  ns  on  the 
pavement  without  hat  or  wig,  presenting  so  out- 
rageously ridiculous  a spectacle  that  I could 
not  winder  at  the  roar  of  laughter  with  which 
he  was  greeted.  I kept  between  him  and  the 
soldier  as  well  as  I could,  and  I at  last  seized 
him  fast  round  the  arms,  while  he,  endeavoring 
to  break  away  and  get  at  his  antagonist,  dragged 
and  whirled  me  round  on  the  pavement  in  a 
manner  the  most  grotesque  and  ludicrous. 

“Let  him  come!”  roared  the  absurd  little 
beast,  in  his  ridiculous  jabber.  “ Cochon  dun 
Anglais!  God  dam  John  Bull ! Poltroon  of 
militaire ! I am  not  so  old,  moi,  but  I can  teach 
ce  gros  militaire  his  own  boxe.  Coward  En- 
glish! English  dam!  Fight  yon  all  round! 
Sacrte-t-t!” 

The  absurdity  and  whimsicality  of  the  whole 
scene,  and  of  this  ridiculous  little  being’s  non- 
sensical part  in  it,  were  altogether  too  much  for 
me,  and  I too  joined  in  the  buret  of  laugh- 
ter. 

“Come,  come,”  I said  at  last,  shaking  my 
old  friend  rather  roughly  by  the  collar,  “ don’t 
make  a fool  of  yourself  any  more.  You  have 
had  enough  of  this  for  one  night.  Come  away 
with  me.” 

“Will  ze  gros  militaire  make  apology  ?” 

A renewed  hurst  of  laughter  followed  this,  in 
which  the  gros  militaire  himself  joined. 

“Do  take  him  away,  like  a good  gentleman,” 
said  the  landlord  to  me.  “I  do  think  he’s  the 
most  worriting  little  creature  as  ever  I saw. 
He’s  been  insulting  every  one  in  my  bar  to- 
night. He  kissed  my  bar-maid,  and  he  wanted 
to  kiss  my  wife ; and  he’s  been  so  down  upon 
that  there  soldier  as  flesh  and  blood  wouldn’t 
stand  if,  telling  him  the  English  soldiers  were 
all  cowards,  and  that  the  French  were  coming 
over  to  thrash  us  all  and  carry  off  our  wives. 
And  I tried  to  get  rid  of  him  quietly,  and  he 
wouldn’t  go,  and  I tried  to  keep  order ; but  you 
know  it’s  hard  for  Englishmen  to  stand  being 
insulted  by  a d— d little  Frenchman ; and  the 
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soldier  didn't  hit  him  at  all,  but  only  wanted 
just  to  put  him  out  of  the  place.” 

“Well,  take  all  these  people  in  again,  and 
I’ll  get  him  out  of  this. — No,  you  sha’n’t.”  This 
last  assurance  was  given  to  my  impetuous  friend, 
who  was  plunging  and  struggling  so  that  it  some- 
times took  all  the  vigor  of  my  eight-and-twenty 
years  to  keep  him  back,  and  indeed  I sometimes 
felt  tempted  to  let  him  rush  on  and  get  smoth- 
ered or  set  upon  by  the  cavalryman.  The  crowd, 
however,  seeing  that  the  fun  was  probably  over, 
began  to  straggle  back,  laughing,  into  the  pub- 
lic house ; the  bar-man  and  the  bar-maid  had 
returned  to  their  duties;  the  soldier  was  only 
too  glad  to  get  out  of  the  whole  business ; and 
I was  nearly  master  of  the  situation. 

“Here’s  his  hat,”  said  the  landlord. 

“ And  here’s  his  wig !”  exclaimed  a by-stand- 
er,  with  a burst  of  laughter. 

The  soldier  having  by  this  time  disappeared 
behind  the  swing-doors  of  the  public  house,  his 
antagonist  allowed  himself  to  be  quietly  cotfft f; 
and  having  shrugged  his  shoulders  several  times, 
and  exclaimed  that  the  chasseur  acknowledged 
himself  vaincu,  he  made  a Tow  bow  to  the  few 
remaining  spectators,  thanked  ces  braves  Anglais 
for  the  fair  play  of  the  boxt , and,  leaning  on  my 
arm  affectionately,  consented  to  be  led  away. 
The  disgust  I felt  at  the  whole  business  no 
words  can  express.  But  that  I looked  at  his 
withered  face,  and  saw  the  deepening  ruts  of 
Time’s  track  so  plainly  in  it,  I should  have  re- 
gretted that  I had  not  left  the  soldier  and  him- 
self to  settle  the  business  between  them. 

When  we  had  got  a few  paces  from  the  scene 
of  conflict  my  companion  burst  into  a long  peal 
of  rolling  laughter. 

“That  was  capital,”  he  chuckled.  “Did 
you  ever  see  such  fun  ? I suppose  I may  drop 
the  Frenchman  now,  and  return  to  my  allegi- 
ance as  a native-born  subject  of  happy  and 
glorious,  long  to  reign  over  us,  Victoria,  Queen 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.” 

“ What  on  earth  led  you  to  carry  on  all  that 
absurd  buffoonery?” 

“If  I know,  may  I be  condemned  to  the 
eternal  society  of  British  respectability ! Give 
you  my  word,  my  dear  young  friend — whose 
name  I have  not  yet  the  honor  of  knowing — I 
can  no  more  tell  you  why  I chose  to  assume 
the  manners,  prejudices,  and  lingo  of  Albion’s 
hereditary  enemy  than  I could  solve  the  mys- 
tery of  man’s  hereafter.  What  then  ? We  are 
all  creatures  of  impulse.  I have  been  espe- 
cially so  from  the  date  of  my  first  misfortune — 
of  course  I mean  my  birth.  I looked  into  that 
atrocious  den  there  with  no  object  whatever.  I 
might  have  come  harmlessly  away  in  five  min- 
utes, when  the  evil  destinies  would  have  it  that 
my  wandering  eyes  fell  upon  that  hapless  soldier. 
He  was  the  centre  of  an  admiring  bumpkin  or' 
costermonger  group;  he  was  telling,  I think, 
his  adventures — atrocious  lies,  of  course,  every 
one — in  China,  or  the  Khyber  Bass,  or  Syria, 
or  some  other  place ; and  he  was  evidently  im- 
mensely proud  of  being  a British  soldier.  May 


I perish  if  I could  resist  the  temptation  to  make 
him  and  the  rest  of  them  uncomfortable!  The 
one  thing  I hate  in  life  is  smug  and  sleek  re- 
spectability and  self-conceit,  in  any  sphere  what- 
ever. In  that  moment  I became  a Frenchman 
— positively  for  the  time  being  I was  a French- 
man. I soon  disturbed  the  harmony  of  the 
festive  hour.  I confuted  my  red-coat  with  im- 
promptu facts  and  impossible  geography.  I be- 
wildered him  so  far  that  before  long  he  couldn’t 
have  told  whether  he  did  or  did  not  take  part  in 
the  battle  of  Plassy,  and  whether  Marshal  Ney 
did  not  lick  the  English  there.  I contradicted 
and  chaffed  him,  every  word  he  said ; I kissed 
the  bar-maid  because  he  seemed  spoony  abont 
her;  I winked  ostentatiously  at  the  landlord’s 
wife,  until  mine  host  grew  purple  with  jealousy 
and  fear — I really  believe  I kissed  her  too ; and 
finally—” 

“Finally,  they  kicked  you  out.” 

“No,  they  didn’t.  The  soldier  tried  to  put 
me  out  and  couldn’t,  and  then  the  whole  of  them 
fell  on  me  somehow;  and  I have  no  doubt  they 
would  all  have  wreaked  their  base  vengeance 
on  me  but  that  you  came  gallantly  up  to  the 
rescue.  I owe  you  something  for  that.  So 
much  the  worse  for  you.  The  people  I owe 
any  thing  to  are  seldom  any  the  better  for  it. 
Yet.  I like  you ; I did  from  the  first.  You  look 
so  confoundedly  out  of  sorts.” 

“Thank  you.” 

“Yes,  you  do.  I hate  success  and  respecta- 
bility. I hate  virtue,  and  domestic  happiness, 
and  the  proprieties,  and  all  that  revolting  stuff. 

I detest  children  and  wives,  and  people  who 
parade  their  chubby,  insolent  happiness.  Stand 
there — just  there — in  the  moonlight  a little,  and 
let  me  look  at  you.  ” 

I complied  with  his  wish.  He  planted  me 
as  a painter  might  his  model,  fell  back  to  a 
proper  distance,  and  steadily  surveyed  me  with 
his  piercing,  glittering,  small  black  eyes. 

“Yes,  that  will  do,”  he  said,  reflectively. 
“ Nothing  about  you  to  offend  me.  You  don’t 
seem  to  me  to  have  tasted  much  success  in  life, 
or  to  be  particularly  happy.  You,  I should  say, 
are  at  odds  with  the  world,  and  likely  to  be  for 
a time  at  least,  and  then,  perhaps,  you  may 
come  out  all  right ; and  if  you  do,  I don’t  w-ant 
to  see  any  more  of  you  from  that  time  forth. 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  Swift  and  his  sceva  indig- 
natio , which  could  only  leave  him  with  his  life?” 

“ Yes,  I have  heard  of  Swift,  and  know  all 
about  his  sceva  indignation 

“Well,  I think  that’s  my  curse.  I writhe 
under  it,  and  I live  to  make  others  writhe. 
That  one  resemblance — you  need  not  tell  me  it 
is  the  only  one  — I bear  to  Jonathan  Swift. 
How  the  devil,  though,  do  you  know  it  is  the 
only  one  ?” 

41 1 didn’t  say  I knew  any  thing  about  it.  You 
may  be  twice  as  great  a man  as  Swift  for  aught 
I know  to  the  contrary.” 

“ Of  course  I may — to  be  sure  I may.  Then 
why  did  you  Bneer  when  I spoke  of  a resem- 
blance between  Swift  and  myself?” 
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“ I didn’t  sneer.  I smiled  at  the  notion.” 

“ Don’t  smile  any  more  until  you  know  what 
yon  are  smiling  at.  However,  I don’t  mind 
being  frank  and  humble  for  once,  and  confess- 
ing that  in  the  matter  of  genius  I am  decidedly 
inferior  to  Swift.  Also  that  the  world  has  never 
recognized  me  as  it  did  him.  But  one  thing  is 
certain : Swift  never  locked  up  in  his  heart  a 
greater  treasure  of  hate  than  I do.  How  old 
are  you?” 

“Twenty-eight,  I think,  or  thereabouts.” 

44  Don’t  yon  find  the  world  a devilish  place  ?” 

44  How  devilish  ?’* 

44  Full  of  devils.  Here,  there,  and  every 
where — devils  all  around  us.  If  I were  in- 
clined to  be  an  atheist — which,  thank  God,  I 
never,  never  was — I should  be  forced  to  believe 
in  God  because  I see  so  much  of  the  devil. 
Don’t  you  think  with  me  ?” 

44  Oh  yes,  quite  so ; no  doubt.  In  fact,  I am 
rather  in  a hurry  now,  and  can't  stay  to  discuss 
theology.” 

44  Another  sneer ! This  time  an  inexcusable 
one,  for  it  is  a sneer  against  religion.  Young 
man,  whatever  you  do,  be  religious  always.” 

• I was  turning  away,  utterly  disgusted  at  the 
hideous  profanation  of  his  language.  He  saw 
disgust  painted  on  my  features,  and  he  seized 
me  by  the  arm : 

44 Stay;  don’t  go  yet.  Don’t — you  sha’n’t. 
You  think  me  a hypocrite  ?” 

44 1 do ; and  I am  sickened  by  such  talk.  Let 
me  go,  and  good-night.” 

44 No;  just  listen  to  me.  I am  not  a hypo- 
crite ; no,  by  God ! He  hears  me,  and  He 
knows ! If  I had  been,  I must  have  succeeded 
in  life,  and  been  respectable,  and  had  carnages 
and  fine  horses,  and  sat  in  Parliament  as  Tom- 
my Goodboy.  But  I could  not;  I would  go 
my  own  way — to  the  devil  if  need  be — and  yet 
loving  religion  all  the  time.  What  else  is  my 
hope  and  my  consolation  ? Do  I not  read  in 
the  Psalms  of  David  how  he  curses  his  enemies  ? 
— and  these  words  teach  me  how  to  curse  mine. 
Do  I not  read  how  Dives  at  last  went  down  to 
hell—” 

“For  shame,  for  shame!  Yon  are  growing 
old,  and  should  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  some 
other  purpose,  or  not  at  all.  Let  us  say  no  more 
of  it — and  good-night.” 

44  Good-night,  then — and  go  to  the  devil.  I 
say,  shall  we  meet  in  London  ?” 

44 1 hope  not.” 

“Then  I hope  we  shall — and  I am  sure  we 
shall ; I see  it  in  the  future  that  we  are  to  be 
thrown  together  a good  deal  somehow.” 

Confound  it!  This  very  thought  was  at  the 
moment  pressing  painfully  on  my  own  mind. 
Just  as  I still  kept  thinking  his  face  not  unfa- 
miliar to  me,  and  wondering  where  I could  have 
seen  one  like  it  before,  so  I began  now  to  be 
weighed  down  with  a hideous  foreboding  that 
this  creature  and  I were  likely  to  he  brought  to- 
gether in  some  close  and  disagreeable  wAy  here- 
after. The  very  nourishing  of  this  thought  drew 
with  it  a hesitation  which  unconsciously  check- 


ed my  abrupt  breaking  away  from  my  compan- 
ion. Involuntarily,  irresistibly,  I once  more  set 
myself  to  scan  and  study  his  features,  in  the 
vague  hope  of  reading  there  some  clew  to  my 
forebodings. 

44 1 see  you  don’t  like  the  prospect,”  he  re- 
marked, with  a chuckle;  44 but  you  need  not 
much  fear : you  have  no  money,  I know.  Lucky 
for  you,  for  I must  get  money  somehow  ; and  I 
am  such  a hand  at  billiards  and  cards ! But  I 
can’t  w ait  for  these  slow*  and  steady  acquisitions 
when  I get  to  London.  I must  have  something 
to  open  the  campaign  with.  Care  to  Goodboy  ! 
Good-by  to  you  for  the  present  we’ll  meet  again. 
Just  now  take  your  face  hence.  Thanks  for  de- 
fending me  so  valiantly.  Next  time  that,  in  the 
capacity  of  a discharged  caj>oraly  I am  engaged 
in  vindicating  the  honor  of  France  against  some 
gigantic  beef-eating  Briton,  I’ll  endeavor  to  have 
you  close  at  hand.” 

At  last  he  went  away ; and  I could  hear  him 
trolling  Partant  pour  la  Syrie  in  a wonderfully 
sweet  and  mellow  voice  as  he  disappeared  from 
my  sight. 

Much  relieved  by  our  separation,  I went 
briskly  home;  sincerely,  though  somehow  not 
very  hopefully,  praying  that  London  might 
prove  kind  enough  to  hold  us  two  without 
bringing  us  together. 


OUR  PRESENTATION  AT  COURT. 

FROM  time  to  time  the  great  clothes  ques- 
tion has  painfully  agitated  the  diplomatic 
world  of  America.  From  the  inner  to  the  out- 
er circle  has  this  agitation  awakened  the  sup- 
posed subtle  and  learned  intellect  of  diplomacy, 
to  receive  no  satisfactory  solution,  and  be  quiet- 
ed down  only  to  break  out  afresh  with  increased 
aggravation. 

The  grave  question  of  clothes  is  this:  Im- 
memorial usage  has  established  as  law  at  the 
courts  of  Europe  that  at  all  social  gatherings 
graced  by  royalty  your  diplomate  shall  appear 
in  court  costume.  And  this  means  the  dress 
the  diplomate  wears  on  like  occasions  when  in 
the  presence  of  his  own  sovereign.  But  our 
American  diplomate  has  no  sovereign  other  than 
the  people,  and  no  court  that  calls  for  more  in 
the  way  of  dress  than  a whole  coat  graced  by* 
clean  linen.  If,  then,  our  accredited  agent  of 
the  State  Department,  residing  near  the  court 
of  some  European  sovereign,  complies  with  the 
social  law  concerning  dress,  he  is  forced  to  adopt 
the  costume  of  some  other  court  than  his  own. 

Now,  is  not  this  a grave  and  subtle  question  ? 
Is  it  not  worthy  the  profoundest  study  and  the 
most  delicate  handling?  Unfortunately  it  has 
to  be  considered,  and  finally  settled,  by  our  sov- 
ereign, the  people ; and  our  sovereign,  the  peo- 
ple, does  not  consider  profoundly  or  handle  such 
questions  with  much  delicacy.  44  Why,”  is  in- 
dignantly demanded,  “shall  a proud  represent- 
ative of  the  great  Republic  be  forced  to  put  on 
this  absurd  dress,  that  is,  after  all,  a base  liv- 
ery, marking  an  inferior  class  in  an  effete  des- 
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potism  ? No,  never !”  And  so  our  gracious 
sovereign,  on  the  stump,  and  through  the  press, 
settles  the  great  clothes  question. 

Such  had  been  the  consideration,  and  such 
the  settlement,  when  our  worthy  Minister,  the 
Hon.  John  Y.  Mason,  arrived  in  Paris  as  the 
accredited  diplomatic  agent  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  at  the  court  of  St.  Cloud. 
Mr.  Mason,  in  common  with  all  our  diplomates 
then  abroad,  was  sorely  puzzled  by  Mr.  Marey’s 
instructions  to  appear,  on  all  occasions,  in  the 
plain  dress  of  an  American  citizen. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  with  one  eye  on  the  exigencies 
of  the  situation  al  St.  James,  and  one  on  the 
orders  of  his  superior  in  Washington,  sought  to 
compromise  by  putting  his  dignified  person  into 
a suit  of  plain  black,  with  a snowy  vest  and 
white  choker,  and  had  in  consequence  been 
mistaken  for  an  upper  servant  by  one  of  the 
effete  aristocracy  at  a court  entertainment,  and 
requested  to  make  jumself  lively  with  an  over- 
coat and  umbrella. 

Pierre  Sould,  on  the  other  hand,  not  being 
blessed  with  Mr.  Buchanan’s  peculiar  powers 
of  vision,  that  enabled  him  to  look  on  both 
sides  at  one  time,  got  up  a fancy  dress  of  black 
silk  velvet,  that  was  something  of  a cross  be- 
tween Ben  Franklin  and  the  Prince  of  Den- 
mark. Mr.  Sanford,  who  preceded  Mr.  Mason 
at  Paris  as  charg€  d'affaires  ad  interim,  alone 
complied  with  the  instructions,  and  appeared 
before  Napoleon  III.,  the  Empress,  and  their 
brilliant  court  in  the  simple  dress  of  a simple 
citizen. 

From  this  compliance  with  the  instructions 
of  our  Secretary  of  State,  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Sanford,  came  all  our  grief.  The  Hon.  John 
Y.  Mason,  whose  name,  by -the -by,  the  court 
printer  would  persist  in  publishing  as  John  y., 
and  the  students  of  the  Quartier  Latin  inno- 
cently called  old  Johnny-cake,  had  taken  the 
clothes  question  under  careful  consideration, 
and  had,  moreover,  consulted  one  of  the  ablest 
diplomates  we  then  had  abroad.  This  eminent 
person  was  an  American  citizen  of  African  de- 
scent, and  rejoiced  in  the  plain  name  of  John 
Diggs. 

This  colored  diplomate  had  been  taken  from 
Philadelphia  to  Europe  as  a servant  by  Mr. 
Rush,  and  left  abroad  by  that  Envoy  Extraor- 
dinary. John  had  turned  his  attention  to  a 
study  of  diplomacy ; and  acquiring  r knowledge 
of  languages  the  distinguished  politicians  sent 
abroad  by  our  Government  seldom  possess,  and 
blessed  with  a common -sense  our  educated 
diplomatist#  are  prone  to  lack,  he  was  emi- 
nently successful.  He  had,  above  all,  a prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  intricate  and  delicate 
ceremonies  connected  with  court  life.  These 
rare  accomplishments  came  in  time  to  be  known 
and  appreciated  ; and  the  gentlemen  of  this  free 
land  of  ours,  who  are  taken  from  the  political 
arena  to  make  a part  of  the  most  cultivated,  as 
well  as  the  ablest,  class  connected  with  the  gov- 
ernments of  Europe,  generally  engaged  John  to 
meet  them  at  Liverpool,  that  they  might  learn 


something  of  their  untried  and  much-dreaded 
duties.  Among  the  American  diplomates  thus 
dry-nursed  by  the  accomplished  Diggs  was  my 
corpulent  and  good-natured  chief,  Mr.  John  Y. 
Mason.  Of  course  on  this  delicate  and  difficult 
question  of  clothes  John  was  consulted,  and 
his  opinion  closed  the  discussion. 

“I’ll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Sah,”  he  said,  with 
great  deliberation,  balancing  his  tall  figure  on 
one  leg,  while  the  other  permitted  his  toe  to 
lightly  touch  the  floor,  in  a pose  worthy  a study, 
“ I’ll  tell  you  what  it  is.  You  come  here  as  de 
Minister,  an’  de  Emperor  or  Monsieur  Drouyn 
d’Lhuys  ’ll  be  glad  to  see  you  ef  you  come  in 
y’r  shirt-sleeves.  But  when  de  Empress,  or 
Madame  Drouyn  d’Lhuys,  invites  you  to  de  din- 
ner or  de  reception,  and  put6  on  de  card  en 
uniform , you  can  do  one  thing  or  de  udder; 
you  can  put  on  de  uniform  an*  go,  or  you  can 
keep  off  de  uniform  an’  6tay  at  home.  It  won  t 
do  to  go  dah  in  y’r  shirt-sleeves  an’  say  dat  was 
Mr.  Marcy’s  instructions.  No,  Sah.  You  can 
mind  Mr.  Marcy  an’  stay  at  home.  An’  my  ob- 
servations has  taught  me  dat  most  0f  dis  diplo- 
macy is  done  at  dese  entertainments.” 

“ I’ll  be  hanged !”  exclaimed  his  Excellency 
in  the  vulgar  tongue  of  the  Old  Dominion,  “ if 
the  nigger  hasn’t  uttered  more  good  sense  on 
the  subject  than  I have  heard  yet.” 

And  so  it  was  determined  to  don  the  court 
dress  in  violation  of  orders.  I was  somewhat 
surprised  to  find  that,  after  all  this  deliberation 
and  debate,  as  if  the  conclusion  were  held  in 
abeyance,  that  his  Excellency  John  Y.  had 
been  possessed  of  bis  court  suit  from  the  first. 

A grave  difficulty  met  the  Minister  on  the 
threshold.  Of  our  diplomatic  corps  abroad, 
Mr.  Sanford  alone  obeyed  instructions  in  refer- 
ence to  clothes.  It  is  true  that  he  had  not  been 
very  successful  in  impressing  upon  the  decorated 
despotisms  of  Europe  the  charming  simplicity  of 
our  republican  government.  Being  only  a Sec- 
retary of  Legation,  acting  ad  interim  ns  charge 
d'affaires,  the  decorated  despotisms  regarded 
the  move  as  an  ill-mannered  act  on  the  part  of 
one  so  insignificant  that  it  was  beneath  serious 
attention.  What  John  Diggs  had  said  was  true 
enough.  To  obey  Mr.  Marcy  was  to  decline 
invitations  to  all  court  ceremonies  and  enter- 
tainments. For  a secretary  to  ignore  the  usages 
of  his  class  and  the  wishes  of  his  host  or  hostess 
was  simply  an  impertinence,  and  was  treated 
with  contempt.  For  a minister  to  do  so  would 
be  considered  a grave  affront,  and  as  such  would 
meet  with  quick  resentment. 

Mr.  Sanford,  however,  had  obeyed  instruc- 
tions, and  he  now  refused  positively  to  accom- 
pany Mr.  Mason  to  the  first  court  ball  of  the 
season,  where  quite  a number  of  American  citi- 
zens were  to  be  presented.  Of  the  ceremony 
attending  a presentation  the  American  Minister 
knew  little,  and  his  lately  appointed  secretary, 
quite  as  ignorant,  cared  less.  The  unhappy  old 
gentleman  begged  the  late  diplom&te,  of  the 
simple  citizen’s  cress,  in  the  most  beseeching 
and  piteous  manner  to  accompany  him,  but  the 
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austere  representative  of  republican  simplicity 
positively  declined. 

It  was  a trying  moment,  and  involved  much 
talk  and  a heavy  consumption  of  tobacco,  to 
which  last-named  article  the  Minister  resorted 
with  increased  energy  when  his  diplomatic  brain 
was  vexed  by  some  intricate  question,  as  the 
one  now  demanding  solution.  The  J udge  would 
assure  me  that  “it  quieted  the  nerves,  cleared 
the  brain,  opened  the  pores and  I can  add 
that  with  magical  effect  it  gave  to  a Virginia 
gentleman  all  the  aplomb  necessary  for  the  most 
trying  occasions,  and  if  it  did  not  improve  the 
mind  or  polish  the  manners,  it  at  least  lifted 
one  above  the  embarrassment  of  feeling  the  de- 
ficiencies. # 

Sanford  was  obstinate,  and  Mr.  Mason  found 
that  he  would  have  to  throw  up  the  presenta- 
tion or  undertake  it  without  assistance.  The 
gentleman  who  had  filled  the  several  positions 
of  Judge,  Congressman,  and  Attorney-General 
was  not  to  be  daunted  by  “ the  fringe-work  and 
flummery  of  a court  presentation and  he  swore 
a great  oath  that  he  would  present  Muggins  and 
Co.  or  die. 

•It  requires  something  more,  however,  than 
the  experience  of  American  official  life,  even 
when  sustained  by  the  best  of  whisky  and  the 
purest  tobacco,  to  enable  one  to  look  calmly 
through  the  gilding  of  a court  such  as  that  im- 
perial tailor  and  upholsterer,  LouiB  Napoleon, 
has  created.  Mr.  Mason  was  not  of  that  class 
who  can  pierce  the  outer  seeming  to  the  real 
substance,  and  retain  a self-possession  from  an 
inner  sense  of  superior  merit.  The  rattling  roar 
of  carriages,  the  glare  of  lights,  the  gorgeous 
stairway,  made  beautiful  by  flowers  and  impos- 
ing by  the  Cent  Garde,  up  which  swept  a living 
stream  of  beautiful  women  and  decorated  men, 
struck  awe  into  the  soul  of  the  Virginia  diplo- 
tnate.  How  he  found  his  way  to  the  presenta- 
tion room  remains  a mystery.  When  there  his 
troubles  began. 

The  room  reserved  for  Americans  was  the 
one  given  also  to  the  English.  Mr.  Mason  was 
immediately  surrounded  by  citizens  of  our  free 
land,  done  up  in  court  costume  that,  either 
through  the  awkwardness  of  the  wearers  or 
from  the  fact  that  the  hired  dresses  did  not  fit 
comfortably,  made  them  resemble  the  armies 
on  the  stage  in  spectacular  dramas,  that  stalk 
about  conscious  of  the  jeers  and  laughter  of  the 
audience.  Crowding  about  their  unhappy  Min- 
ister, they  begged  to  know  what  they  were  to 
do,  where  place  themselves,  and  how  to  act  ? 
The  appearance  of  the  diplomatist  was  as  ludi- 
crous as  his  position  was  pitiable.  The  back 
of  his  unbuttoned  coat  made  a straight  line  from 
collar  to  tail.  That  part  of  his  rotund  person 
which  the  satirical  Benton  said  was  content 
only  when  filled  with  oysters,  seemed  to  round 
out  to  twice  its  ordinary  size,  while  his  cocked 
hat  was  fixed  firmly  to  the  back  of  his  good- 
natured  old  head.  Firmly  grasping  his  dress- 
sword,  he  rolled  to  and  fro,  using  language 
more  remarkable  for  its  force  than  polish  in 
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reply  to  the  troublesome  questions  of  the  ex- 
cited crowd. 

Strange  to  relate,  an  English  attache  came 
to  the  relief  of  the  perplexed  Minister.  He 
begged  pardon  for  his  intrusion,  and  said  that 
he  saw  the  Minister  and  his  attaches  were  new 
to  the  business,  and  begged  leave  to  suggest 
that  if  Mr.  Mason  would  place  his  compatriots 
on  one  side  of  the  room,  in  a line,  he,  the  Min- 
ister, cc^uld  observe  the  manner  the  English 
Embassador  went  through  the  ceremony.  It 
consisted  merely  in  walking  backward  before 
the  Emperor,  and  presenting  each  one  by  name, 
with  his  or  her  residence. 

The  line  was  soon  formed.  A new  trouble 
presented  itself.  The  people  to  be  introduced, 
each  by  name,  were  strangers  to  Mr.  Mason. 

He  did  not  know  their  several  cognomens,  and 
walking  up  and  down  the  line  be  demanded 
earnestly  that  they  should  “ sing  out  their 
names.'1  But  when  their  names  were  so  sung 
out  he  found  that  he  could  not  remember  them. 

While  thus  engaged  the  Emperor  and  suit 
entered,  and  the  presentation  of  the  English  be- 
gan. Mr.  Mason  ceased  his  demand  for  names, 
and  gazed  earnestly  at  the  process  being  gone 
through  with,  that  he  might  learn  something 
of  his  duties.  The  Americans  ceased  talking, 
and  settled  in  a fixed  6tare  at  the  world-wide 
celebrity  before  them. 

I know  of  no  shock  more  positively  disagree- 
able than  one's  first  view  of  Louis  Napoleon  on 
foot,  and  near  enough  for  accurate  criticism. 

He  sits  tall,  and  in  carriage  or  on  horseback 
appears  at  his-  best.  But  on  foot  his  short,  thin 
legs  and  long  body  make  up  an  awkward  fig- 
ure, below  the  medium  height ; and  one  looks 
in  vain  at  the  retreating  forehead,  weak  chin, 
narrow,  drooping  shoulders,  and  broad  hips  for 
any  of  the  well-known  and  distinctive  marks  of 
the  Bonaparte  family.  One  gazed  hopelessly 
into  the  dull,  glazed  eyes,  that  have  an  un- 
pleasant resemblance  to  those  of  a deceased 
mackerel,  at  his  red  bottle-nose,  and  retreating 
chin  to  find  evidences  of  intellect  and  charac- 
ter. He  was  dressed  on  this  occasion  in  tight 
breeches,  that  showed  to  a disadvantage  h is  short, 
slender  legs,  w'hile  the  close-fitting  coat  was  so 
clumsy  that  it  suggested  concealed  armor.  He 
strove,  evidently,  to  hide  a slight  limp,  the  ori- 
gin of  which  I never  heard  explained. 

The  English  presentation  came  at  last  to  an 
end,  and  Mr.  Mason's  task  began.  Remember- 
ing the  name  of  his  first  victim,  he  succeeded, 
without  blunder,  in  making  the  American  Mug- 
gins and  the  Third  Napoleon  acquainted  with 
each  other.  But  with  the  next  our  Minister 
came  to  a full  stop.  He  could  not  remember 
the  name,  and  the  poor  man  tried  in  vain  by  a 
stage  whisper  to  communicate  the  magic  word. 

The  Emperor  waited  with  that  calm  indiffer- 
ence which  is  far  more  aggravating  than  any 
expression  of  impatience.  He  waited  without 
result,  and  he  might  have  so  waited  an  indefinite 
time,  for  the  wretched  man  whose  introduction 
stopped  the  way  suddenly  grew  red  in  the  face, 
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and  lost  all  power  of  articulation.  Judge  Ma- 
son saw  apoplexy  before  him,  when  relief  came 
in  the  shape  of  a happy  idea  that  struck  his  dip- 
lomatic brain.  Stepping  back  a few  paces  he 
exclaimed : 

“ I have  the  honor  to  introduce  your  Majesty 
to  all  these  good  people.  They  are  all  Ameri- 
cans.” 

This  mode  of  presenting,  by  platoon,  w'as  new 
to  his  Majesty  aforesaid ; but  accepting  the  sit- 
uation, he  withdrew  a few  paces,  so  as  to  take 
in  the  entire  line,  and  then  began  his  usual 
speech  on  such  occasions  : 

“You  have  done  me  a great  compliment, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  by  coming  so  fair  to  visit 
my  court.  You  come  from  a great  country. 
I remember  your  country — I was  once  there  my- 
self—” 

At  this  point  a tall,  awkward  New  England- 
er, looking  at  the  court  thus  referred  to  through 
a pair  of  gold -rimmed  spectacles,  thought  it 
about  time  to  say  something  to  relieve  the  gen- 
eral sense  of  restraint,  and  so  cried  out,'  in  a 
very  insinuating,  soothing,  though  rather  nasal, 
tone : 

“ And  we  were  very  glad  to  have  you  among 
us,  your  Majesty.” 

A burly  gentleman,  full  of  conceit,  and  gor- 
geously decorated  with  a medal  some  enthusi- 
astic fire  company  had  presented  him,  indignant 
that  any  other  than  himself  should  presume  to 
speak,  added,  in  a loud  voice  : 

“And  wo  hope  soon  to  see  you  there  again, 
your  Majesty.” 

The  proposition,  made  so  heartily,  to  resume 
travels  once  more  that  had  proven  so  mean  and 
miserable,  disconcerted  his  Imperial  Majesty  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  abruptly  terminated  the 
review,  by  gathering  up  his  side-arms  and  going 
off  almost  at  a canter.  This  absurd  scene  was 
acted  quietly  enough,  the  disposition  to  laugh  be- 
ing controlled  by  the  politeness  so  general  in  tl*e 
polished  capital  of  France,  and  by  the  restraint 
necessary  to  success  in  establishing  the  elaborate 
etiquette  of  a new  court.  One,  only,  failed  to 
hide  his  intense  satisfaction.  A large  man,  in 
a very  gay  court  dress,  found  afterward  to  be 
the  Master  of  Horse,  indulged  in  a grin  that 
extended  from  ear  to  ear  the  moment  the  Em- 
peror's back  was  turned,  and  the  Master  of 
Horse  saved  himself  from  a horse-laugh  by 
punching  violently  his  companion  as  they 
marched  away. 

The  line  of  presented  Americans  immediately 
broke  ranks,  and,  surrounding  the  two  unfortu- 
nates who  had  thus  unexpectedly  terminated 
the  imperial  interview  so  dear  to  the  American 
heart,  poured  out  their  indignation  in  language 
more  pointed  than  polite.  The  elongated  nui- 
sance from  New  England,  who  had  opened  the 
conversation  with  the  Third  Napoleon  to  relieve 
his  embarrassment,  seized  on  a very  fleshy  wo- 
man, and  begun  waltzing  to  the  first  notes  of 
music  that  smote  upon  his  ear.  As  it  was  in 
violation  of  court  etiquette  for  any  one  to  waltz 
before  the  imperial  quadrille  had  ended,  a num- 


ber of  flunkies  started  in  pursuit  of  the  wrong- 
doers. This  created  some  confusion,  and  in 
the  midst  of  it  came  the  ciy  of  “Make  way/’ 
“Open  a passage,  will  you?”  and  above  the 
crowd  was  seen  a tall  yellow  feather,  violently 
agitated  as  the  pennant  of  a ship  in  a head-sea. 
Directly  the  Minister  and  family  were  discov- 
ered being  conducted  to  the  diplomatic  benches, 
where  seats  had  been  reservedr  On  reaching  the 
place  designated  Mr.  Mason  found  that  the  stout 
gentleman  from  New  York  with  the  fire  com- 
pany’s decoration,  and  bravely  flanked  by  seven 
daughters,  had  been  mistaken  for  the  American 
Minister,  and  was  in  quiet  possession  of  honors 
and  comfort. 

“Well,”  exclaimed  Mr.  Mason,  “I’ll  be — " 
But  words  failed  to  do  the  subject  justice. 

Thus  ended  our  Presentation  at  Court. 


ABOUT  HEAT. 

WHEN  any  one  touches  an  object,  be  it 
what  it  may,  and  pronounces  it  hot  or 
cold,  he  ordinarily  Joes  so  with  a positiveness 
that  evidently  shows  that  he  has  no  anticipation 
of  the  possibility  of  contradiction.  His  asser- 
tion, however,  may  be  false ; and  lest  he  should 
be  surprised  at  any  one  having  the  boldness  to 
deny  it,  let  us  place  him  in  a position  where  he 
can  refute  himself,  and  prove  to  his  own  con- 
viction that  his  senses  are  not  worthy  of  the 
faith  he  has  in  them. 

Take  three  bowls,  put  in  the  first  iced  water, 
in  the  second  water  of  the  ordinary  temperature, 
and  in  the  third  tepid  water,  and  then  let  our 
positive  friend,  after  thrusting  his  right  hand 
into  the  bowl  Of  iced  water  and  his  left  into  the 
bowl  of  tepid  water,  plunge  both  hands  into  the 
bowl  containing  water  of  the  ordinary  temper- 
ature. Now  suppose  that  his  right  hand  had 
an  organ  of  speech  exclusively  its  own,  what 
would  it  say?  Simply  this,  that  the  water  in 
the  second  bowl  was  hot ; and  his  left  hand,  if 
similarly  endowed,  would  as  positively  deny  the 
assertion,  and  declare  that  the  same  water  was 
cold.  If  in  the  course  of  his  domestic  peregrin- 
ations he  should  have  occasion  to  go  from  his 
warm  parlor  into  the  cool  cellar,  he  would  on 
his  return  pronounce  the  moderately  heated 
apartment  hot ; and  if,  on  the  contrary,,  his 
visit  should  be  to  the  warmer  kitchen,  he  would 
no  doubt  as  emphatically  declare  the  same  to 
be  uncomfortably  cold.  It  is  thus  that  a tem- 
perature say  of  60°  may  be  considered  both 
warm  and  cold  according  to  the  season.  With 
the  thermometer  at  that  degree  in  midwinter 
we  should  suffer  from  the  heat,  and  be  disposed 
to  take  off  our  coats  and  throw  open  the  win- 
dow; and  in  midsummer,  chilled  by  the  cold, 
we  would  seek  fcomfort  by  crouching  about  a 
blazing  fire.  The  senses,  therefore,  aye  not 
likely  to  be  of  much  aid  in  our  investigation, 
for  they  evidently  are  often  incapable  of  distin- 
guishing heat  from  cold. 

The  philosophers,  moreover,  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  give  us  any  very  clear  insight  into 
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the  nature  of  this  principle,  the  phenomena  of 
which  are  so  familiar  to  us  all.  They  have, 
however,  at  different  epochs  started  more  or 
less  plausible  theories.  Until  some  forty  or  fifty 
years  ago  heat  was  generally  regarded  as  ma- 
terial consisting  of  a fluid  substance  that  flowed 
into  various  bodies,  passing  between  the  mole- 
cules which  composed  them.  It  was  called  ca- 
loric, and  a body  was  said  to  be  cooled  when 
some  of  it  was  emptied  out,  and  warmed  when 
poured  in.  According  to  the  favorite  hypoth- 
esis of  our  day  heat  is  immaterial,  being  simply 
a movement  of  the  particles  of  a body  which, 
in  proportion  to  its  rapidity  or  slowness,  be- 
comes warm  or  cold.  Its  transmission  from 
one  substance  to  another  is  like  that  of  the 
wave  of  a fluid  which  spreads  from  the  point 
of  impulse  throughout  the  whole.  This,  which 
scientific  men  call  the  dynamic  theory,  is  with 
all  its  plausibility  only  a speculation  as  yet,  and 
can  be  of  no  aid  in  the  study  of  the  facts  of 
heat,  to  which  ourtattention  must  be  confined. 

The  chief  and  most  familiar  source  of  heat  is 
the  sun.  This  great  globe  is  a glowing  mass 
fourteen  hundred  thousand  times  larger  than 
thfe  earth,  and,  with  its  rays  of  warmth  and 
light  diffused  throughout  space,  animates  all 
nature,  bestowing  upon  it  life  and  its  attend- 
ant blessings  of  joy  and  fertility.  That  nations 
should  have  bowed  down  before  and  worshiped 
the  sun,  when  the  greatness  and  beneficence  of 
its  power  were  every  where  so  manifest,  is  not 
surprising.  The  fire- worshipers  of  ancient 
Persia  and  Mexico,  being  without  the  guide 
of  revelation,  were  naturally  led,  as  they  daily 
contemplated  the  glorious  luminary  pouring  its 
full  tide  of  effulgence  over  the  earth,  and  ever 
renewing  its  glad  harvests  of  abundance,  to  re- 
gard it  as  the  vital  principle,  and  therefore 
Deity.  Manco  Capac,  conscious  of  the  vener- 
ation of  the  Peruvians  for  the  sun,  pretended 
that  he  and  his  wife  wpre  its  offspring,  and 
thus  succeeded  in  acquiring  such  a hold  upon 
the  superstition  of  the  people  that  he  estab- 
lished a dynasty  which  lasted  through  the  long 
series  of  Incas,  of  whom  he  was  the  first.  His 
descendants  were  called  the  children  of  the 
sun,  and  being  supposed  to  be  of  divine  origin, 
were  alone  deemed  capable  of  reigning.  The 
roya.l  race  always  cultivated  a field  with  their 
own  hands,  to  symbolize  their  descent  from  the 
great  source  of  productiveness. 

The  philosophers  can,  by  aft  ingenious  instru- 
ment which  they  possess,  measure  the  quantity 
of  heat  emitted  by  the  sun,  and  by  its  use’ they 
have  found  that  that  which  reaches  us  in  one 
year  is  sufficient  to  melt  a mass  of  ice  large 
enough  to  cover  the  whole  earth  with  a thick- 
ness of  a hundred  feet.  This,  however,  gives 
us  but  a very  inadequate  idea  of  the  sun’s  an- 
nual heat,  of  which  a very  small  portion  indeed 
comes  to  this  planet.  The  whole  quantity  is 
two  thousand  three  hundred  million  times  as 
much,  and  would  be  sufficient,  as  can  be  ex- 
actly measured  by  the  scientific  instrument  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  to  melt  a mass  of  ice 


spacious  enough  to  cover  the  whole  globe  of 
the  sun,  whieh  is  fourteen  hundred  thousand 
times  larger  than  the  earth,  with  a thickness  of 
1500  leagues!  The  stars  are  also  sources  of 
heat,  but  are  so  remote  as  to  produce  hardly 
any  sensible  effect  upon  this  planet.  The  earth 
itself,  moreover,  is  a constant  source,  its  centre 
being  composed  of  a hot  fluid  like  the  burning 
lava  which  flows  from  a volcano.  The  temper- 
ature rises  about  one  degree,  Fahrenheit,  for 
even'  fifty  feet  we  dcseend,  and  thus  at  certain 
depths  the  water  is  always  hot,  and  lower  down, 
if  not  greatly  compressed,  in  a state  of  vapor. 

Another  source  of  heat  is  what  the  chemists 
call  chemical  action.  Tlfc  fires  which  wc  make 
in  our  stoves  and  grates  are  familiar  examples 
of  this.  We  use  wood  and  coal  ordinarily  be- 
cause tliey  are  abundant  and  cheap,  but  there 
are  many  other  combustible  substances.  When 
two  different  bodies  combine  to  produce  a new 
body  heat  is  always  the  result.  In  slacking 
lime  we  have  a familiar  illustration  of  this. 
The  water  poured  upon  the  solid  substance 
combines  with  it,  forming  what  chemists  term  a 
hydrate,  and  there  is  given  out,  ns  is  apparent  to 
the  touch  and  sight,  a great  deal  of  heat.  The 
philosophy  of  an  ordinary  fire  is  simply  this : 
The  combustible  wood  or  coal  is  lighted  and 
burned  in  a current  of  air  *vhiph  enters  the 
room  through  every  crevice  of  door  and  win- 
dow, and  passing  over  the  coals  in  grate,  stove,  or 
open  fire-place,  goes  out  at  the  chimney.  Heat 
from  without  has  to  be  applied  at  first,  as  is  done 
by  match  or  otherwise,  in  order  to  separate  or 
destroy  the  cohesion  of  the  atoms  which  com- 
pose the  combustible  substance,  wood,  coal,  or 
what  not,  that  they  may  be  free  to  unite  with 
the  air..  This  air  is  composed  chiefly  of  two 
gases,  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  The  former  alone 
bears  a part  in  the  chemical  action  which  con- 
stitutes the  fire  or  combustion,  uniting  with  the 
carbon,  the  principal  constituent  of  the  fuel, 
and  forming  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  escapes 
up  the  chimney  with  the  superfluous  nitrogen. 
The  heat  and  light  are  the  familiar  phenomena 
which  accompany  this  chemical  action  or  com- 
bustion, and  may  he  supposed  to  be  evolved  by 
the  sudden  shock  of  the  atoms  of  carbon  and 
oxygen,  which  have  so  great  an  affinity  or  fond- 
ness for  each  other  that  when  brought  near 
enough  they  rush  together  with  a clash,  like 
flint  and  steel. 

In  all  our  ordinary  fires  the  combustion  is  in- 
complete, and  hence  the  black  smoke  or  uncon- 
sumed carbon  which  escapes  by  the  chimney. 
The  more  of  this  there  is  the  greater  is  the 
waste.  The  ashes  which  are  left  are  the  va- 
rious earthy  substances  mixed  with  the  fuel,  and 
do  not  combine  like  the  carbon  with  oxygen. 
Those  grates,  stoves,  and  furnaces  are  the  most 
perfect  which  emit  the  least  smoke,  and  they 
might  be  made,  though  probably  the  expense 
would  be  too  great  for  economical  purposes,  to 
consume  the  whole  of  it.  Carbon,  in  whatever 
form  it  exists,  may  be  entirely  burned  if  the 
supply  of  oxygen  be  sufficiently  abundant.  The 
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diamond,  which  is  pure  carbon,  can  be  thus 
readily  consumed.  Take,  for  example,  the 
finest  jewel  in  the  French  crown,  the  Regent, 
as  it  is  called,  which  weighs  nearly  an  ounce, 
and  is  worth  over  three  millions  of  dollars,  and 
after  having  heated  it  to  redness  set  it  in  a jar 
of  oxygen.  In  a short  time  it  will  be  totally 
burned  up,  and  nothing  left  but  a quantity  of 
invisible  air.  This  will  be  about  Hi  gallons 
of  carbonic  acid,  composed  of  $11  the  diamond 
and  the  gas,  which  have  combined  together  in 
the  act  of  combustion.  A grate  full  of  dia- 
monds, with  a brisk  draft  of  oxygen,  would 
make  the  most  brilliant  as  well  as  hottest  of 
fires,  emitting  no  smokfe  and  dropping  no  ashes, 
and  be  by  all  means  more  comfortable  than  the 
most  glowing  anthracite  or  cannel-coal.  The 
expense  might  certainly  be  an  objection ; but  if 
the  comparatively  poor  Croesuses  of  the  past 
have  warmed  their  hands  over  burning  sandal 
and  cinnamon  wood,  we  do  not  know  why  the 
richer  Croesuses  of  the  present,  with  their  in- 
comes of  twenty  millions  of  dollars  a year,  with 
which  the  late  Rothschild  has  been  credited, 
should  not  make  themselves  occasionally  com- 
fortable with  a blazing  fire  of  brilliants. 

Ordinary  folks,  however,  will  be  forced  to 
content  themselves  with  the  common  fuel  of 
wood  and  coo},  and  will  be  only  too  well  satis- 
fied if,  with  the  rapidly  increasing  prices,  they 
shall  be  able  to  secure  a due  supply  of  these. 
The  poor  man’s  fire-place  is  still  an  undiscover- 
ed boon.  The  stove,  which  he  is  now  compelled 
to  use  for  economy’s  sake,  is  a good  heat-pro- 
ducer, but  is  at  the  same  time  a generator  of 
noxious  gases,  and,  wilts  while  it  warms.  The 
open  grate,  on  the  contrary,  gives  out  compar- 
atively little  heat,  but,  being  a good  ventilator, 
carries  off  all  noxious  vapors.  Its  advantages, 
however,  are  purchased  at  too  great  a cost  of 
money  for  common  use.  If  further  experiment 
shall  confirm  the  results  of  the  observation  of 
the  French  men  of  science,  that  heated  iron  al- 
lows the  passage  through  it  of  the  noxious  gas- 
es produced  by  the  combustion  of  ordinary  fuel, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  interdict  the  use  of  stoves 
made  of  such  material.  The  porcelain  ones 
of  Germany  and  France  do  not  throw  out  suffi- 
cient heat  for  our  cold  winters,  and  we  must 
contrive  something  else.  Properly  constructed 
boilers,  with  pipes  to  distribute  the  steam,  are 
the  best  means  we  have  yet  hit  upon  for  the 
purpose ; and  these  might,  by  a convenient  un- 
derstanding between  landlords  and  tenants,  be 
applied  so  as  to  w*arm  at  the  same  time  all  the 
apartments  of  the  large,  or  several  of  the  small- 
er, houses  occupied  by  the  poor,  and  thus  a com- 
fortable warmth  might  be  secured  at  the  low- 
est possible  cost  to  each  individual.  For  cook- 
ing purposes  there  should  be  a kitchen  and 
cook,  too,  for  the  common  service.  By  such 
means  the  poor  would  be  saved  an  expense  they 
can  ill  afford,  and  what  is  more  important  still, 
preserve  their  health,  which  is  damaged  prob- 
ably by  no  such  frequent  cause  as  the  noxious 
exhalations  of  their  iron  stoves. 


We  have  another  familiar  illustration  of  tlic 
chemical  action  called  combustion  in  our  lights 
of  nightly  use.  The  gas  we  bum  is  generally 
obtained  from  coal  heated  in  close  retorts, 
which  gives  out  a gas  which  is  made  to  pass 
into  a great  reservoir,  from  which  it  is  distri fe- 
ll ?od  through  subterranean  pipes  to  the  various 
places  of  consumption.  By  means  of  a pressure 
applied  to  the  reservoir  the  gas  escapes  in  a jet 
upon  the  opening  of  the  stop-cock,  and  on  the 
near  approach  of  a lighted  match  takes  fire 
and  bums  with  an  illuminating  fiame.  The 
gas  is  composed  of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  both 
of  which  combine  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air — 
the  first  forming  water  in  a state  of  vapor,  aqd 
the  latter  carbonic  acid.  The  result  of  this 
double  combinatipn  is  a strong  heat,  producing 
a flame  which  keeps  up  a continu- 
ous burning  of  the  gas  as  it  escapes. 

Each  flame  of  burning  gas  com- 
ing from  the  single  hole  of  a burner 
is  composed  of  three  partf:  the 
dark  central  part,  where  there  is  no 
combustion,  but  where  the  carbon 
begins  to  separate  from  the  hydro- 
gen ; the  luminous  stratum  (repre- 
sented by  the  white  portion  of  the 
accompanying  diagram),  where  the 
carbon  is  for  the  moment  free  and 
heated  to  wiiiteness;  and  the  ex- 
terior bluish  one,  which  is  the  hot- 
test, and  where  the  combustion  is 
most  complete.  When  the  pur- 
pose of  burning  gas  is  solely  light, 
it  should  be  the  object  to  increase 
the  middle  or  illuminating  part  of 
the  jet  and  diminish  the  two  others — the  inner 
and  outer.  In  other  words,  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  bum  the  carbon  too  little  or  too  much. 
For  this  purpose  enough  air  should  be  supplied 
to  the  flame  to  prevent  the  gas  from  passing 
off  in  smoke,  and  n<^  so  much  as  to  consume 
it  too  rapidly  and  completely.  If  heat  be  the 
purpose,  and  not  light,  all  pafi^s  of  the  gas- 
jet  should  be  well  exposed  to  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere,  that  the  carbon  may  be  thorough- 
ly consumed. 

The  sources  of  heat  are  so  abundant  that  the 
fears  which  have  been  expressed  of  the  conse- 
quences of  an  exhaustion  of  the  present  supply 
of  wood  and  coal  seem  to  be  groundless.  In 
England  they  have  been  greatly  agitated  upon 
the  subject,  and  thfe  calm  mind  of  the  philosoph- 
ic Mill  was  so  far  disturbed  by  the  prospect  of 
a scarcity  of  fuel  in  the  course  of  a hundred 
years  or  so  that  he  favored  the  passage  by  Par- 
liament of  a law  to  check  the  wasteful  con- 
sumption of  coal  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  safe 
to  presume  that  science  will  discover  a roeaijj^ 
of  supplying  the  deficiency  long  before  it  is  re- 
quired. The  heat  is  superabundant,  and  oil 
that  is  needed  is  an  economical  mode  of  apply- 
ing it  to  human  purposes.  Already  a French 
chemist  is  said  to  have  discovered  a process  by 
which  oxygen  gas  may  be  made  at  so  small  a cost 
as  to  render  it  available  for  daily  use.  With  a 
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cheap  and  abundant  supply  of  this  gi$at  sup- 
porter of  combustion,  there  are  thousands  of 
substances  which,  before  practically  useless,  can 
now  be  burned  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  heat 
and  light.  Suppose,  which  is  probable,  that 
means  should  be  found  of.  making  pure  hydro- 
gen cheap  as  well  as  oxygen,  we  then  should  be 
able,  by  combining  these  two,  to  have  at  our  dai- 
ly service  the  most  powerful  heat  and  light  pro- 
ducer, the  great  power  of  which  is  displayed  by 
what  is  known  as  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe. 
Hydrogen  gives  out  in  burning  four  times  as 
much  heat  as  charcoal  of  the  same  weight,  and 
with  ten  gallons  of  this  gas  and  five  gallons  of 
oxygen  we  can  melt  a pound  of  platinum,  the 
hardest  of  known  metals. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  seek  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  chemist  for  sources  of  the 
greatly  needed  beat.  All  nature  is  replete  with 
it.  Thtf  mere  movement  of  certain  substances 
upon  one  another  is  sufficient  to  develop  fire ; 
anti  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  savages,  who 
are  found  universally  to  employ  this  means, 
were  originally  led  to  it  by  discovering  dry  limbs 
of  trees  inflamed  by  their  rubbing  together 
through  the  action  of  the  wind.  Friction  is  a 
familiar  source  of  heat.  We  notice  it  in  new 
and  badly  adjusted  machinery.  It  has  been  a 
frequent  cause  of  railway  and  other  conflagra- 
tions. To  prevent  this  consequence  oil  and  oth- 
er fatty  matters  are  frequently  placed  between 
the  opposing  surfaces  of  metal.  The  light  ob- 
tained by  striking  together  a flint  and  steel  is 
an  example  of  the  generation  of  fire  by  friction. 
The  hammer  which  strikes  on  an  anvil  heats  it, 
and  a leaden  bullet  is  occasionally  melted  by 
the  heat  generated  by  its  contact  with  an  iron 
target.  Count  Rumford  experimented  with  a 
casting  intended  for  a cannon  while  on  the  lathe 
to  be  bored.  A cavity  was  made  at  one  of  its 
ends,  and  a blunt  borer  adjusted,  so  as  to  de- 
velop intense  friction  at  the  bottom  of  the  cav- 
ity. The  borer  being  set  to  work  hollowed  out 
the  piece,  and  produced  heat  enough  in  the 
course  of  the  action  to  reduce  to  vapor  in  two 
hours  and  a half  nine  quarts  of  water.  The 
effect  of  friction  is  not  only  shown  by  the  move- 
ment of  solids,  but  also  of  liquids  and  gases. 
With  a glass  syringe  the  air  can  be  so  com- 
pressed as  to  set  fire  to  tinder.  A careful  cal- 
culator has  estimated  that  the  falls  of  the  Rhine, 
the  finest  cataract  in  Europe,  generates  enough 
heat  in  one  day  to  melt  12,000  cubic  metres  of 
ice.  What,  then,  must  be  the  daily  solvent 
power  of  our  mighty  Niagara!  Every  trick- 
ling brook  and  rushing  river,  and  the  great  ocean 
above  all,  with  its  ceaseless  movement,  are  heat 
producers.  The  sailors  tell  us  that  the  sea  is 
warmer  when  rough  than  smooth,  and  science 
confirms  their  statement.  The  mutual  attraction 
between  the  moon  and  earth  pulls  the  ocean,  as 
it  were,  out  of  its  place,  causing  the  phenomena 
of  the  tides,  and  thus  creates  an  inequality  of 
surface  which  acts  as  a drag  upon  the  motion 
of  our  planet,  and  by  the  friction  which  results 
mast  produce  a large  quantity  of  heat.  It  has 


been  calculated  by  an  ingenious  philosopher 
that  if  the  earth  were  retarded  in  its  revolution 
until  it  stood  still,  that  the  quantity  of  heat 
evolved  would  be  equal  to  that  emitted  by  the 
sun  in  eighty-one  days. 

“ It  has  been  prophesied  by  the  Apostle  St. 
Peter,1’  said  Professor  Tyndall,  “that  the  ele- 
ments shall  be  dissolved  in  fire.  The  simple 
motion  of  the  earth  comprehends  all  that  is 
necessary  and  sufficient  for  the  accomplishment 
of  this  prophecy.”  *The  annual  revolution  of 
the  earth  round  the  sun  is  made  at  the  rate  of 
1100  miles  a minute.  If  this  movement  were 
to  be  suddenly  stopped,  a heat  would  result  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  the  whole  of  our  globe  into 
vappr;  and  if  the  earth  fell  into  the  sun,  it 
would  by  the  shock  disengage  as  much  heat  as 
a ball  of  pure  charcoal  six  thousand  times  bigger 
would  while  burning  in  oxygen. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  intense  heat  often 
produced  by  lightning,  which  will  fuse  together 
the  great  links  of  iron  cables,  dissolve  bell  and 
clapper  of  lofty  tower  into  one  indistinct  moss 
of  metal,  and* burn  large  houses  and  mighty 
ships.  With  his  various  instruments  the  chem- 
ist can  imitate  on  a small  scale  these  effects  of 
that  powerful  and  mysterious  agent,  electricity. 
The  most  intense  heat  known  is  that  obtained 
between  the  two  charcoal  points  of  the  wires 
attached  to  the  opposing  zinc  and  copper  plates 
of  a galvanic  pile  when  brought  together.  A 
light  indicates  the  nucleus  of  action,  .which  is 
called  the  voltaic  arc. 

Animal  and  vegetable  life,  moreover,  are 
sources  of  heat.  A chemical  operation  is  ever 
going  on  in  every  living  body,  which  is  a slow 
combustion ; and  plants,  though  they  are  rather 
consumers  than  producers  of  heat,  are  all,  to  a 
certain  degree,  the  latter.  There  are  chemical 
combinations  constantly  taking  place  in  the 
roots,  buds,  flowers,  and  fruits  during  growth, 
which  are  accompanied  by  an  evolution  of  heat, 
though  not  in  large  quantities. 

The  burning  fuel  by  which  we  warm  our- 
selves, whether  in  stove,  grate,  or  on  open 
hearth,  throws  out  the  heat  in  straight  lines  or 
radii , and  the  process  is  hence  termed  radiation. 
The  heat  from  the  sun,  and  most  sources  in  fact, 
comes  to  us  in  the  same  manner.  Wherever 
there  are  two  or  more  bodies  so  placed  rela- 
tively in  space  that  their  mutual  action  may 
not  be  interrupted,  the  hotter  continues  to  send 
its  heat  to  the  cooler  until  an  equality  of  tem- 
perature is  established.  For  convenience  of 
illustration  it  may  be  imagined  that  there  is  an 
ethereal  medium  through  which  this  communi- 
cation takes  place,  in  waves  like  those  widening 
circles  produced  by  the  fall  of  a stone  on  the 
quiet  surface  of  a lake.  In  the  case  of  the  fire 
or  the  sun,  if  this  be  the  mode  by  which  their 
heat  is  propagated,  it  is  impossible,  from  the  ex- 
cessive speed  of  its  extendingturcles  of  motion, 
to  see  them  as  we  do  in  water.  An  idea  of  this 
speed  may  be  formed  when  we  recollect  that 
the  sun  is  ninety  millions  of  miles  distant  from 
the  earth,  and  that  traveling  on  an  ethereal  rail- 
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road  at  twenty  miles  an  hour,  it  would  take 
more  than  five  hundred  years  to  get  there. 
Thus  the  journey  could  only  be  accomplished 
by  means  of  relays  of  ages  composed  of  many 
successive  generations  of  mankiud.  The  solar 
light,  or  heat,  for  they  are  supposed  to  be  iden- 
tical, however,  flashes  orer  that  immense  course 
in  eight  minutes!  The  ordinary  fire  in  the 
grate  diffuses  its  warmth  precisely  in  the  same 
manner,  and  may  be  considered  a little  sun  of 
brief  duration.  # 

There  are  two  kinds  of  rays  of  heat,  the  dark 
and  luminous.  Both  are  alike  in  this  respect,  that 
they  are  intercepted  by  certain  bodies,  as  wood, 
for  example,  but  differ  from  each  other  inas- 
much that  the  dark  can  not,  while  the  luminous 
can,  pass  through  glass.  When  the  sun  throws 
its  bright,  warm  rays  upon  the  window  they  in- 
stantly traverse  the  panes  without  even  heating 
them  immediately.  The  bright  heat  of  the 
blazing  fire  would  pass  with  equal  ease  through 
a glass  screen.  A wooden  one,  however,  would 
intercept  the  rays  of  both  sun  and  blazing  coal. 
Some  sources  of  heat  emit  luminous  and  dark 
rays  ; the  former  only  are  transmitted  by  glass, 
while  the  latter  are  arrested  in  their  passage. 
Others,  again,  give  out  only  dark,  as,  for  in- 
stance, a vessel  of  boiling  water.  In  foundries 
the  workmen  use  glass  screens  to  protect  their 
eyes  from  the  flow  of  molten  metal ; they  thus 
receive  only  the  luminous  rays,  which  are  less 
burning  than  the  dark  ones. 

The  surface  of  a body  has  a wonderful  influ- 
ence upon  its  emission  of  heat.  If  we  take  a 
square  copper  vessel  and  blacken  one  side,  whiten 
a second,  leave  the  third  of  its  natural  dullness, 
and  polish  the  fourth*,  and  then  fill  it  with  boiling 
water,  we  shall  find,  upon  applying  a thermome- 
ter, that  the  greatest  heat  will  be  given  out  from 
the  dark  and  the  least  from  the  bright,  while  the 
other  two  will  indicate  intermediate  tempera- 
tures. The  water  in  a kettle  of  a dull  exterior 
surface  will  boil  much  sooner  than  that  in  one  of 
brilliant  polish ; but  the  latter  will,  by  way  of  com- 
pensation, retain  its  heat  much  longer  than  the 
former.  It  is  easy  to  draw  from  these  scientific 
facts  a useful  lesson  of  domestic  economy.  The 
labor  of  the  housewife  should  be  rather  expend- 
ed upon  the  silver  tea-pot  of  the  parlor  than  the 
copper  of  the  kitchen  ; and  if  warmth,  not  ele- 
gance, is  her  object,  she  should  hold  fast  to  her 
old  rough  stove  of  cast  iron,  and  reject  the  new- 
fangled heater  with  its  more  polished  exterior. 
Dr.  Franklin  took  a number  of  pieces  of  cloth 
of  different  colors,  and  placing  them  on  the 
snow  exposed  to  the  sun,  found  that  it  melted 
most  rapidly  under  the  black,  and  least  so  under 
the  white.  This  the  men  of  science  explain  by 
the  statement  that  the  latter  is  more  absorbent 
of  solar  heat  than  the  former ; but  long  before 
the  philosophers  had  thought  of  theorizing  and 
experimenting  upon  the  subject  mankind  had 
been  making  a practical  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple. The  Arab,  from  the  earliest  days  of  his 
wandering  over  the  parched  desert,  has  wrapped 
himself  in  his  burnous  of  white  wool,  because 


he  felt  it  to  be  the  best  protection  from  the  Bun. 
White  clothing  is  certainly  more  suitable,  as  far 
as  its  color  is  concerned,  than  black  for  sum- 
mer, because  its  power  of  absorption  of  beat  is 
less,  and  for  winter  because  it  retains  longer 
whatever  it  acquires.  Black,  when  exposed  to 
the  sun,  receives  heat  readily,  but  on  being 
placed  in  the  shade  it  gives  away  more  freely 
still  what  belongs  naturally  to  the  body.  Na- 
ture has  for  this  reason  given  to  animals  in  the 
polar  regions,  where  the  sun  is  so  chary  of  heat, 
garments  of  white  fur,  that  they  may  retain  tho 
natural  warmth  of  their  bodies.  In  some  parts 
of  the  w'orld,  where  the  seasons  alternate  in 
temperature,  the  coat  is  only  changed  to  white 
during  the  rigorous  winter.  The  best  means 
of  preserving  a body  from  being  heated  by  ra- 
diation is  to  give  it  a polished  surface.  Nature 
has  supplied  the  negro  with  a* contrivance  de- 
prived of  which,  his  sable  suit  becoming  insuffer- 
able, he  would  be  compelled  to  strip  off'  his  flesh 
and,  as  Sydney  Smith  recommended,  sit  in  Ilia 
bones.  The  black  skin  of  the  African  has  the 
advantage  of  radiating  heat  in  the  shade  with 
great  facility,  and  thus  tempering  the  broiling 
effects  of  the  tropic ; hut  it  would  have  the 
great  disadvantage,  too,  of  absorbing  warmth 
in  the  sun,  were  it  not  plentifully  supplied  with 
a natural  oil  which  keeps  it  in  a constant  state 
of  shine.  Its  whole  surface  in  this  way  becomes 
a good  reflector,  which  throws  back  harmless 
the  darting  solar  rays.  A plank  upon  which 
letters  in  gilt  had  been  inscribed  was  exposed 
to  a large  fire.  The  wood  was  charred  all 
around,  but  the  characters  remained  untouched, 
the  rays  of  heat  having  been  absorbed  by  the 
former,  but  reflected  by  the  gilding  of  the  lat- 
ter. Gardeners  paint  their  walls  black,  that 
they  may  absorb  the  sun’s  heat  and  subsequent- 
ly radiate  it  upon  the  ripening  fruit,  which  thus 
receives  a double  supply  of  mellowing  warmth. 

We  all  know,  or  may  know  if  we  please  by 
trying  the  experiment,  that  we  can  hold  a bit 
of  wood,  say  an  ordinary  match,  in  the  blaze 
of  a candle  until  it  is  burnt  up  almost  to  the 
finger  ends;  while  a piece  of  metal,  for  ex- 
ample a brass  pin,  thrust  only  for  a moment 
into  the  fire,  will  become  instantaneously  too 
hot  for  the  hand.  The  movement  of  heat,  which 
is  so  different  in  the  tw'o  substances,  is  called 
by  the  chemists  conduction ; and  the  metal  is 
termed  a good,  and  the  wood  a bad,  conductor, 
because  this  action  tak£s  place  with  facility  in 
the  former,  and  with  difficulty  in  the  latter. 
Solid  substances  differ  greatly  in  conducting 
power.  Wood,  charcoal,  wool,  cotton,  and  the 
like,  are  generally  bad,  and  the  metals  good,  con- 
ductors. These,  moreover,  vary  greatly  from 
each  other.  If  we  plunge  in  the  same  vessel 
of  boiling  w'ater  a silver  and  a pew  ter  or  iron 
spoon,  we  shall  find  that  the  handle  of  the  first 
will  become  hotter  sooner  than  either  of  the 
others.  This  proves  that  silver  is  the  best  con- 
ductor of  heat  of  the  three  metals. 

We  are  all  aware  that  in  the  same  room, 
heated  in  every  part  to  an  equal  temperature, 
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the  various  objects  of  furniture  or  what  not 
which  it  may  contain  will,  •n  being  touched, 
give  different  sensations.  The  rug  or  carpet 
will  feel  warm,  the  marble  slab  of  the  pier-ta- 
ble cold,  and  the  metal  door-knob  colder  still. 
The  sensation  of  heat  or  cold  depends  upon 
the  degree  of  conducting  power  or  facility  pos- 
sessed by  the  objects  touched  of  withdrawing 
the  warmth  from  the  hand.  Thus  the  poor 
conductor,  wool,  feels  tvarm ; the  good  conduct- 
or, stone,  feels  cold ; and  the  better  conductor, 
brass,  feels  colder. 

The  bad  conductors  may  be  rendered,  by 
change  of  form,  incapable  of  any  power  of  con-  | 
duction  whatsoever.  Thus  a red-hot  cannon- 
ball can  be  safely  conveyed  in  a wooden  wheel- 
barrow filled  with  sand  or  stone  reduced  to  pow- 
der. Ice  is  so  well  preserved  in  saw-dust,  which 
is  nothing  but  wood  cut  up  into  fine  particles, 
that  it  can  be  sent,  as  it  often  is,  from  Boston 
to  Calcutta  as  a profitable  article  of  commerce. 
The  philosophers  account  for  the  loss  of  power 
of  conduction  through  these  changes  of  form  by 
the  fact  of  the  destruction  of  molecular  con- 
tinuity by  the  minute  division  of  the  substance, 
and  the  interposition,  in  consequence,  of  layers 
of  air  between  the  particles  of  the  body  thus 
separated. 

The  various  tissues  used  for  clothing  derive 
their  fitness  to  our  wants  from  their  conduct- 
ing powers.  Experience,  it  is  true,  had  an- 
ticipated the  discoveries  of  science,  and  the 
Esquimaux  had  clothed  themselves  in  furs  and 
fed  upon  blubber  long  before  a Davy  and  a 
Liebig  established  the  philosophic  necessity  of 
the  one  and  the  other.  Nature,  neither  retard- 
ed by  the  slowness  of  experiment  nor  diverted 
by  the  vagaries  of  theory,  but  acting  from  the 
first  with  the  certainty  of  fixed  law,  has  antici- 
pated the  philosophers,  as  she  will  be  found  on 
more  intimate  knowledge  with  her  Works  al- 
ways to  have  done.  Animals  and  vegetables, 
by  her  unerring  skill  and  provident  care,  are 
supplied  with  such  coverings  as  are  best  fitted 
to  resist  all  changes  of  temperature.  We  have 
benefited  by  the  wise  suggestions  of  Nature,  and 
borrowed  the  tissues  from  her  loom,  cutting 
them,  however,  to  our  own  patterns.  All  the 
material  of  our  clothing  is  formed  of  substances 
which  have  served  once  to  cover  plants  and 
beasts.  Warm-blooded  animals  require,  par- 
ticularly in  cold  countries,  the  warmest  cover- 
ings ; for,  according  to  a well-known  chemical 
law,  the  warmer  a body  is  than  the  space  by 
which  it  is  surrounded  the  greater  is  the  fa- 
cility with  which  it  grows  cold.  Thus  Nature 
provides  the  arctic  beast  with  thick  furs,  and 
the  bird  with  a plumage  which  is  even  a 
worse  conductor,  and  consequently  a better 
preservative  of  the  natural  heat  of  the  animal. 
The  numberless  filaments  which  eompose  the 
hair  or  a feather,  in  themselves  very  bad  con- 
ductors, render  the  integuments  to  which  they 
belong  still  worse  conductors  by  the  layers  of 
air  they  admit  among  their  endless  subdi- 
visions. The  air,  in  fact,  is  the  worst  possible 


conductor.  It  is  thus  not  only  the  fibre  of  the 
wool  of  which  our  winter  garments  are  generally 
made  that  renders  them  warm,  but  more  es- 
pecially the  air  which  is  always  interposed  be- 
tween the  spaces  of  its  loosely-woven  tissue. 

Although  liquids  have  more  or  less  power  of 
conduction,  they  are  generally  heated  by  a pro- 
cess termed  convection  in  science,  but  which 
means  nothing  more  than  the  simple  English 
word  conveyance.  When  water  in  a glass  ves- 
sel is  exposed  to  heat  there  will  soon  be  ob- 
served a continued  series  of  particles  rising  in 
the  centre  and  failing  at  the  sides.  The  for- 
mer is  the  water  expanded  by  the  heat  below, 
where  it  is  directly  applied,  and  being  in  con- 
sequence lighter,  ascends  to  the  surface,  where 
it  is  cooled,  and  acquiring  weight  from  con- 
densation, now  descends  as  the  latter.  The 
w’hole  mass  becomes  thus  heated  by  the  con- 
vection or  conveyance  of  the  heated  particles 
up  the  centre  and  down  the  sides  of  the  vessel. 
Water  and  many  other  liquids,  however,  arc 
conductors,  but  such  slow  and  imperfect  ones 
that  their  surfaces  may  be  made  to  boil  while 
their  depths  are  solid  with  ice. 

Experience  has  taught  most  housewives  that 
the  effectual  way  of  boiling  fluids  is  to  apply 
the  heat  to  the  bottom  of  their  pots  and  other 
vessels.  If  any  one,  however,  should  be  dis- 
posed to  doubt  what  both  practice  and  theory 
teach  on  this  subject,  let  her  try  to  boil  her 
kettle  with  heating  only  its  top  and  sides.  If, 
before  taking  her  breakfast,  she  awaits  the  issue 
of  her  experiment,  she  will  probably  be  -obliged 
to  postpone  that  matutinal  meal  to  the  next  day. 
Gases  are  heated  in  the  saipe  manner  and  with 
greater  facility  by  convection.  Many  of  the 
iqpst  interesting  phenomena  of  nature,  such  as 
the  course  of  the  Gulf-stream  and  other  marine 
currents,  with  their  W'ondrous  influences  upon 
climate,  and  the  existence  of  the  warm  polar 
sea  discovered  by  Dr.  Kane,  are  easily  explained 
by  the  action  of  this  physical  law.  The  atmos- 
phere is  evidently  subjected  to  the  same ; and 
the  winds,  hitherto  deemed  so  fickle  as  to  pass 
long  without  question  as  the  best  illustration  of 
caprice,  are  found,  after  all,  to  be  guided  by  a 
fixed  principle. 

Heat  can  be  reflected  and  refracted,  just  as 
light.  Tho  properties  of  the  two  are  so  alike 
that  many  men  of  science  regard  them  as  iden- 
tical. With  a couple  of  concave  mirrors  prop- 
erly adjusted,  a piece  of  red-hot  iron  in  the  fo- 
cus of  one  may  be  made  to  melt  a lump  of  ice 
in  that  of  the  other  placed  at  a great  distance 
off.  There  is  no  scientific  difficulty  in  believ- 
ing that  Archimedes  set  fire  with  his  huge  re- 
flectors of  metal  to  the  Roman  fleet  during  the 
siege  of  Syracuse.  Buffon,  in  comparatively 
modern  times,  burned  wood  with  a mirror  at 
a distance  of  two  hundred  feet.  With  convex 
lenses,  however,  more  certain  and  powerful  ef- 
fects may  be  produced.  It  is  a curious  fact 
that  an  intense  heat  has  been  obtained  by 
means  of  ice.  A lens  ten  feet  in  diameter 
was  made  of  this  cold  material  in  England, 
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and,  on  being  placed  in  a proper  direction  to 
the  sun,  ignited  a quantity  of  gunpowder  ex- 
posed to  its  focus. 

If  we  take  a rod  of  iron  which,  when  cold, 
exactly  fits  a ring  of  the  same  metal,  and  heat 
it,  we  shall  find  that  it  has  become  too  large  to 
pass.  This  is  in  consequence  of  the  expansive 
power  of  heat,  which  is  particularly  great  in 
metals.  The  wheel-wright,  in  order  that  the 
iron  tire  may  cling  firmly  to  the  wheel,  makes 
it  so  small  that  it  will  not  fit  until  enlarged  by 
exposure  to  heat.  When  hot  it  is  easily  put 
on,  but  on  becoming  cold  it  is  as  difficult  to 
get  off.  It  is  common  for  an  apothecary  to 
remove  a firmly  fixed  stopper  from  a glass  vial 
by  applying  heat  to  the  neck,  which  is  thus  ex- 
panded and  its  mouth  widened  so  as  to  allow 
of  the  easy  exit  of  that  which  closes  it  up.  In 
all  structures  where  metals  are  used  it  is  nec- 
essary to  make  provision  for  expansion  by  heat. 
Thus  the  iron  rails  of  a railway  are  never  laid 
with  their  ends  closely  attached,  but  a space  is 
always  left  between  them.  In  a railway  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length  the  iron  rails 
will  measure  nine  hundred  feet  longer  in  sum- 
mer than  winter;  and  if  there  should  not  be 
left  a free  space  for  such  an  expansion  the  road 
would  be  so  twisted  Out  of  shape  and  broken 
as  to  become  impassable.  Fluids  and  gases 
are  subject  to  the  same  law ; and  the  familiar 
thermometer  owes  its  usefulness  as  a measurer 
of  temperature  to  the  expansibility  by  heat,  and 
consequent  contractibility  by  cold,  of  the  mer- 
cury or  spirit  of  which  it  may  be  composed. 

The  form  of  all  matter  is  essentially  depend- 
ent upon  heat,  which  can  convert  solids  into 
liquids  and  liquids  into  gases.  By  it  the  hard- 
est iron  is  melted  into  a runniug  stream,  qpd 
the  falling  water  raised  to  a floating  vapor. 
With  a sufficient  increase  of  temperature  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  earth  would  be  changed, 
and  its  adamantine  rocks  dissolved  into  a fluid 
and  its  seas  dissipated  into  air.  The  point  of 
fusion  or  melting  of  substances  greatly  varies. 
Gold  requires  twenty  times  as  much  heat  as 
wax  to  liquefy.  There  are  certain  Bubstances, 
of  which  carbon  or  charcoal  is  one,  which  re- 
sist the  power  of  fusion  of  any  degree  of  heat 
at  our  command.  There  are  others  which  can 
only  be  fused  under  pressure,  as,  for  example, 
marble,  which  has  been  melted  by  inclosing  it 
in  a gun-barrel  hermetically  sealed. 

Water,  under  the  influence  of  heat,  is  turned 
into  steam,  the  might  of  which  is  due  to  its  ex- 
pansive power.  Heat  thus,  as  may  be, made 
manifest  through  the  steam  and  caloric  en- 
gines, is  indirectly  a source  of  mechanical  mo- 
tion. It  is,  however,  more  than  this;  it  is  a 
motive  power  itself ; and  from  this  fact,  bqt 
lately  discovered,  there  is  reason  to  anticipate 
for  the  future  a development  of  natural  force 
which,  under  the  control  of  man,  is  destined 
to  give  him,  in  his  mastery  over  the  material 
world,  a strength  in  comparison  with  which 
all  past  effort  will  seem  but  weakness.  In  all 
machines,  human  or  mechanical,  where  work 


is  done  through  the  agency  of  heat,  it  can  be 
proved  that  this  jfrinciple  in  nature  performs  » 
recognizable  part  of  it.  In  the  steam  or  hot- 
air engine  it  is  found  that  with  the  same  quan- 
tity of  fuel  burned  there  is  more  heat  expend- 
ed, which  consequently  disappears  when  the  ma- 
chine is  in  operation  than  when  at  rest.  So  it 
is  with  man.  When  in  perfect  repose  he  uses 
up  less  and  therefore  disengages  more  heat  than 
when  he  is  at  tvork,  although  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  consumed,  and  consequently  the  animal 
combustion,  be  exactly  the  same.  That  in- 
creased activity  generally  warms  the  body  does 
not  really,  though  apparently,  contradict  this 
fact ; for  when  this  occurs  there  is  access  to  air 
and  a greater  consumption  of  oxygen,  with  nec- 
essarily a brisker  combustion.  While  more  heat 
is  used  up  in  motion,  there  is  also  a larger  sup- 
ply obtained  through  an  augmented  respiration 
in  an  atmosphere  abounding  in  that  vital  gas, 
which  is  the  quickener  of  human  and  all  other 
fire. 

With  the  discovery  of  the  fact  that  heat  is  a 
motive  force,  and  the  invention  of  mechanical 
means  of  concentrating,  storing,  and  applying 
the  abundance  of  it  which  flows  from  its  great 
natural  source,  the  sun,  we  are  encouraged  to 
believe  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a revelation 
to  man  of  a future  dominion  over  nature  to 
which  in  his  loftiest  imaginings  he  has  never 
aspired. 


MISSING. 

NOT  a day  passes  but  persons  go  from  their 
homes  on  the  ordinary  business  of  life, 
leaving  behind  them  an  expectancy  of  the 
usual  return,  but  are  never  seen  or  heard  of 
more,  unless  it  be  that  after  an  absence,  often 
protracted  for  years,  they  are  found,  or  they 
return  of  their  own  will  as  suddenly  and  for  as 
little  reason  as  they  disappeared.  The  more 
notable  cases  preserved  in  the  police  traditions 
of  New  York  afford  materials  for  sketching  this 
constantly  increasing  army  of  the  vaguely  dead. 
Names  are  used  only  when  there  is  no  danger 
that  the  publicity  will  cause  pain. 

A leading  case  is  that  of  William  Harring- 
ton, more  generally  known,  however,  as  “Boss” 
Harrington.  In  his  time  and  way  he  was  a 
noted  personage,  and  very  few  men  had  a wider 
circle  of  acquaintance.  He  was  an  amateur 
pugilist,  but  retained  his  gentlemanly  instincts, 
and  never  gave  evidence  of  possession  of  the 
brutal  instincts  that  disgrace  the  supporters  of 
the  prize-ring.  In  earlier  life  he  hAd  been  a 
batcher,  and  by  strict  attention  to  business 
had  amassed  a competence,  and  had  retired 
from  active  pursuits  to  enjoy  it.  For  several 
years  he  was  a leading  authority  on  sporting 
matters,  and  was  better  known  and  more  gen- 
erally respected  than  any  man  of  his  class.  If 
comparisons  were  not  odious  it  might  be  said 
that  he  occupied  very  nearly  the  same  position 
that  Hon.  John  Morrissey  now  holds,  except  that 
he  did  not  have  the  political  power  of  the  latter. 
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Harrington  was  an  nnromantic  man.  He 
was  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  be  suspect- 
ed of  doing  any  thing  because  of  sentiment. 
Shortly  before  his  disappearance  he  had  met 
with  severe  pecuniary  losses,  and  was  gener- 
ally considered  to  have  been  “ done  for”  as  to 
pocket,  but  his  most  intimate  associates  never 
discovered  that  he  had  become  desperate  in 
consequence.  Ho  was  a little  low-spirited  at 
times,  but  never  dropped  a word  to  lead  to  the 
belief  that  his  fortunes  were  irretrievable,  or 
that  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  continue  his  life 
of  insouciance  for  any  number  of  years. 

One  evening,  some  four  years  ago,  he  was 
drinking  with  a party  of  friends  in  the  Hone 
House  in  Broadway.  He  was  in  his  usual 
spirits,  chatted  in  his  usual  way  on  bar-room 
topics,  and  did  not  give  the  slightest  evidence 
of  mental  depression  dr  aberration.  Remark- 
ing that  it  was  time  to  go  home,  and  bidding 
his  friends  good-night,  he  passed  out  the  door 
into  the  street  alone.  From  that  moment  he 
has  never  been  seen  by  any  person  who  ever 
knew  him.  He  did  not  go  home,  but  where  he 
Vent  or  what  befell  him  was  never  known. 
The  most  diligent  inquiry  upon  the  part  of  his 
friends,  aided  by  official  search,  failed  to  ob- 
tain the  slightest  clew  to  his  fate.  Whether 
he  is  dead  or  alive,  or,  if  the  former,  whether 
he  was  murdered  or  committed  suicide,  is 
equally  unknown.  He  stepped,  in  an  instant, 
from  the  glare  and  glitter  of  a drinking-saloon 
into  the  realms  of  unfathomable  mystery,  and 
love  and  curiosity  have  been  alike  powerless  to 
follow  him. 

An  equally  singular  and  more  ancient  case  is 
that  of  Joseph  J.  Smith,  a paper-hanger.  It  is 
now  many  years  since  he  was  employed  to  paper 
a house  on  Murray  Hill,  in  New  York.  He  was 
a poor  man,  absorbed  in  his  daily  toil,  and  ut- 
terly unaware  that  life  had  in  it  any  thing  be- 
yond the  endless  struggle  for  the  necessaries  to 
sustain  it.  On  the  day  in  question  he  worked 
steadily  all  day,  and  at#the  usual  hour  in  the 
evening  started  to  go  home.  He  left  the  im- 
plements of  his  trade  and  his  stock  of  paper  in 
the  house,  with  which  to  resume  his  work  on  the 
ensuing  morning,  and  gave  a promise  that  he 
would  complete  the  job  as  soon  as  possible.  It 
so  happened  that  he  met  so  many  acquaintances 
that  his  homeward  route  was  subsequently  ac- 
curately traced  until  he  was  crossing  the  Elysian 
Fields  and  nearing  his  suburban  home  beyond 
Hoboken.  There  he  disappeared  as  completely 
os  though  the  ground  had  opened  and  swallowed 
him,  for  no  trace  of  him  was  ever  afterward  dis- 
covered. Surmise  even  was  at  fault.  He  was 
a sober  man,  and  had  not,  therefore,  fallen  into 
the  river  and  been  drowned.  He  was  a poor 
man,  and  the  thieves,  who  are  generally  well 
posted  on  the  pecuniary  resources  of  their  vic- 
tims, had  not  made  way  with  him.  He  was 
happy  in  his  home  relations,  and  it  Was  not 
likely  that  he  had  voluntarily  deserted  them. 
He  had  disappeared,  and  that  was  all  there  was 
of  it. 


| The  more  recent  case  of  Henry  Y is  of 

a different  type.  Ten  years  since  he  was  a 
young  merchant  of  New  York,  doing  a prosper- 
ous business,  and,  to  all ’appearance,  on  the  high 
road  to  fortune.  In  his  home  he  was  equally 
blessed,  and  with  a beautiful,  amiable  wife  and 
three  lovely  children,  established  in  a luxuri- 
ously furnished  house,  his  lines  seemed  cast  in 
most  pleasant  places.  Suddenly  the  wife  sick- 
ened and  died,  and  Y , who  was  of  a nerv- 

ous temperament,  was  completely  unstrung  by 
the  event,  and  his  very  nature  changed.  He 
neglected  his  business  and  his  children  equally, 
and  was  a mere  automaton,  performing  the  an- 
imal functions  of  life  without  any  intellectual 
volition.  A few  mornings  *after  the  burial  of 
his  wife  he  kissed  his  children  mechanically, 
and  saying  he  was  going  to  the  store,  passed 
out  of  the  house.  He  never  was  seen  again. 
It  was  supposed  that  in  a fit  of  mental  anguish 
he  had  committed  suicide ; but,  for  all  his  friends 
know,  he  may  have  wandered  away  and  been 
picked  up  in  some  far-off  State,  where  even  yet 
he  may  be  lingering  out  a horrible  vacuity  in  a 
lunatic  asylum. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  many 

cases  on  record  is  that  of  E.  R.  C n,  agent 

of  the  Adams  Express  Company  in  an  Eastern 
city,  which  made  a great  sensation  at  the  time 
of  the  occurrence.  He  was  a man  of  fine  busi- 
ness capacity  and  regular  habits,  and  enjoyed 
the  full  confidence  of  the  great  corporation  in 
whose  employ  he  had  been  for  many  yeart. 
In  his  domestic  relations  there  was  nothing 
amiss,  and  he  was  a thorough  home  man.  He 
was  not  addicted  to  dissipation  of  any  kind,  and 
was  hence  an  entire  stranger  to  the  fastness  of 
these  times.  Rather  unsocial  in  his  nature,  he 
never  picked  up  chance  acquaintances  to  lead 
him  astray,  and  he  was  never  known  to  get  into 
difficulties. » His  experiences  were  all  of  the 
eminently  respectable  class ; but  he  had  been 
sufficiently  long  in  a position  to  know  the  guiles* 
of  the  world,  and  being  a strong-minded,  pas- 
sionless man,  there  was  no  one  better  able  to 
take  care  of  himself  under  all  possible  circum- 
stances. 

Friday,  December  20, 1867,  he  left  the  house 
of  a friend  in  Fifth  Street,  New  York,  to  go 
to  the  New  Haven  d^pot,  where  he  had  made 
an  appointment  to  meet  a friend  who  was 
to  accompany  him  on  his  homeward  journey. 
He  was  watched  from  the  house  he  had  left 
until  he  turned  into  Third  Avenue  out  of 
Fifth*  Street.  In  making  that  turn  he  passed 
out  of  human  knowledge.  The  friend  at  the 
d£p6t  waited  impatiently,  and  finally  lost  the 
train. 

C n was  the  moat  punctual  of  men,  and 

the  friend  proceeded  at  once  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  this  first  lapse  from  his  accustomed 
ways.  That  friend  has  never  succeeded  in  the 
task  assumed  with  a belief  that  a few  moments 
would  suffice  for  its  accomplishment. 

As  soon  as  it  became  certain  that  he  had  dis- 
appeared steps  were  taken  to  discover  the  cause. 
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With  the  usual  human  charity  it  was  surmised 
at  once  that  he  was  a defaulter  and  had  ab- 
sconded. His  accounts  were  therefore  submit- 
ted to  a most  rigid  examination,  only  to  prove 
that  he  had  been  scrupulously  honest  and  exact 
in  all  his  monetary  dealings.  The  Express  Com- 
pany began  then  to  value  the  missing  treasure, 
and  offered  a reward  of  $1000  for  information 
of  his  whereabouts  or  fate.  This  prospective 
prize  naturally  had  a stimulating  effect,  and  the 
search  for  the  missing  one  becamo  active  and 
exhaustive  throughout  the  country,  but  es- 
pecially so  in  New  York.  The  city  was  thor- 
oughly ransacked  by  expert  detectives  as  fa- 
miliar with  it  as  is  a school-boy  with  the  ink- 
stains  of  his  desk..  The  cards  issued  by  the 
Express  Company,  bearing  a photograph  of  the 
lost  agent  and  a minute  description  of  his  per- 
son and  clothing,  were  scattered  all  over  the 
Union  and  sent  to  the  police  authorities  of  En- 
gland and  the  Continent. 

Probably  no  man  was  ever  searched  for  with 
more  rapacity,  and  no  search  was  ever  less  pro- 
ductive. No  clew  to  the  missing  agent  was 
ever  obtained.  In  the  glare  of  noonday,  and 
in  one  of  the  most  crowded  thoroughfares  of  a 
great  city,  he  had  been  resolved,  as  it  were, 
into  an  impalpability,  and  had  left  not  a trace 
of  his  existence  any  where  on  earth.  After  a 
time  the  search  for  him  flagged,  and  was  finally 
abandoned  a few  weeks  since  by  the  withdrawal 
of  the  reward  by  the  Company.  His  case  has 
been  laid  away- in  the  memories  of  detectives 
as  one  of  their  many  queer  experiences. 

The  case  of  Chancellor  Lansing  is  now  pre- 
served only  in  the  traditions  of  a generation 
that  in  a few  years  will  bo  unrepresented 
among  men.  It.  is  full  forty  years  since  he 
left  a New  York  hotel  one  afternoon  to  take  the 
Albany  boat  for  his  home.  He  left  carrying  a 
small  carpet-bag ; and  the  porter  who  handed 
it  to  him  at  the  door  was  long  remembered  as 
* the  last  person  who  had  seen  him,  knowing  who 
ho  was.  He  never  reached  the  boat,  for  he 
was  perfectly  well  known  to  all  of  its  officers ; 
but  notwithstanding  the  most  strenuous  efforts, 
no  knowledge  of  his  fate  was  ever  obtained, 
lie  was' a man  full  of  years  and  honors,  and  of 
great  wealth  and  high  official  and  social  posi- 
tion. There  was  nothing  in  his  character,  tem- 
perament, or  antecedents  to  warrant  the  be- 
lief that  he  had  been  guilty  of  self-destruction, 
or  had  unwittingly  fallen  a victim  to  metro- 
politan snares.  His  place  on  earth  had  been 
made  vacant,  but  there  is  not,  and  can  never 
be,  any  record  of  how,  or  when,  or  where.  He 
may  have  died  that  day ; he  may  have  lived  for 
years  afterward.  He  may  have  become  food 
for  the  fishes  of  Hudson  River;  he  may  have 
been  buried  under  the  sands  of  Sahara.  The 
lapse  of  time  since  his  disappearance  has  only 
brought  to  his  descendants  the  consoling  knowl- 
edge that  he  is  dead.  If  they  have  been  robbed 
of  the  priceless  memory  of  having  watched  over 
his  last  hours,  they  are  no  longer  haunted  by  a 
sense  of  the  miseries  of  earth  he  may  be  endur- 


ing, and  that  is  something  worth  waiting  forty 
years  for. 

The  cases  of  persons  who  have  darted  out 
of  the  home  circle  and  been  mourned  as  dead, 
but  have  subsequently  reappeared,  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  some  that  I have  garnered  are  of 
a very  startling  character.  I venture  to  give 
the  first  of  these  only  after  having  obtained  in- 
dubitable proofs  of  its  truth. 

Many  years  ago  a family  named  W g was 

settled  in  one  of  the  upper  counties  of  New  Jer- 
sey. The  father  and  mother  were  then  near- 
ing middle  life,  and  the  eldest  of  the  four  sons 
was  verging  upon  manhood.  One  day  this  son 
suddenly  disappeared,  but  his  absence  did  not 
for  some  days  create  any  uneasiness,  for  it  was 
supposed  that  he  had  gone  to  New  York,  and 
would  soon  return.  After  a time,  however,  his 
continued  absence  caused  anxiety,  and  a search 
was  begun.  The  neighborhood  was  thorough- 
ly scoured,  but  it  ended  without  result.  The 
police  authorities  of  New  York  were  applied  to, 
and  made  some  exertion  in  the  matter,  but 
finally  reported  that  no  trace  of  him,  dead  or 
alive,  could  be  found  any  where  in  the  city.  » 

Years  passed  on,  and  he  was  at  last  given  up 
as  dead.  The  father  and  mother  were  put 
away  in  the  church-yard,  and  one  of  the  sons 
succeeded  them  in  the  old  homestead.  He  too 
married,  and  his  children  grew  up  around  him. 

At  last,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-five  years  from 
the  date  of  the  disappearance  of  his  eider  broth- 
er, this  Jersey  farmer  had  occasion  to  visit  the 
wild  pine  region  of  his  county.  While  there 
he  happened  to  fall  in  with  a farmer  bearing 

his  own  name  of  W g.  This  coincidence 

led  to  inquiries,  and  the  younger  W g was 

much  astonished  to  find  in  the  man  before  him 
that  elder  brother  who  had  disappeared  twenty- 
five  years  before,  and  who  during  all  that  time 
had  lived  within  forty  miles  of  the  old  home- 
stead. It  appeared  from  liis  explanations  that 

the  elder  W g had  merely  wandered  away 

in  the  first  instance  from  a youthful  impulse, 
and  chance,  rather  thftn  purpose,  directing  his 
course,  had  reached  the  pine  region  of  his  own 
county.  There  he  met  a farm-girl  of  whom 
he  became  enamored,  and  engaging  himself  as 
a laborer  with  her  father,  he  finally  married 
her.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  marriage  he  had 
always  intended  to  return  home  at  an  early 
day,  and  had  not,  therefore,  sent  any  news  of 
himself  to  his  parents ; and  after  his  marriage 
he  became  so  engrossed  in  his  new  ties  and 
duties  that  the  remembrance  of  his  boyhood 
associations  gradually  faded  from  his  mind.  In 
due  course  of  time  his  father-in-law  died,  and 
he  had  succeeded  to  the  farm,  which  he  man- 
aged so  well  that  when  the  brothers  met  he 
had  become  the  richest  man  of  his  section. 

During  all  of  these  years  the  brothers  had  lived 
continuously  in  the  same  county  within  forty 
miles  of  each  other,  and  the  younger  in  the 
firm  belief  that  his  elder  brother  was  dead. 

There  must  have  been  but  little  intercommuni- 
cation in  those  days  in  New  Jersey,  and  the 
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State  may,  after  all,  be  all  the  better  for  the 
Camden  and  Amboy.  In  these  times  of  rest- 
lessness and  fast  trains  this  incident  could  not 
be  repeated  even  in  New  Jersey. 

Very  often  these  sadden  flights  from  home 
end  at  last  in  personal  ruin,  as  was  the  case 

with  Charles  A r.  His  father  had  been 

wealthy,  but  was  suddenly  reduced  in  circum- 
stances, and  being  shortly  afterward  made  help- 
less by  paralysis,  the  family  had  a hard  strug- 
gle for  life.  In  this  emergency  Charles,  thqn 
a boy  of  fifteen  years,  seemed  made  of  hero- 
ic 6tuff.  Obtaining  work  as  clerk  in  a shoe 
store,  he  served  his  employer  faithfully.  At 
home  he  was  the  strong  right  arm  of  the  fam- 
ily. Robbing  himself  of  the  sleep  so  necessary 
at  his  age,  he  labored  before  going  to  his  work 
at  the  store,  and  after  his  return  at  night,  in 
the  menial  home  duties,  in  order  to  lighten  his 
mother's  tasks.  He  always  brought  to  her  his 
pittance  of  a salary  intact,  never  reserving  even 
a penny  for  himself.  No  boy  was  ever  a great- 
er blessing  to  his  parents ; none  ever  better  ful- 
filled the  obligations  of  filial  love. 

One  night  he  did  not  return  from  the  store. 
The  next  day  passing  without  his  appearance, 
dismay  came  upon  the  bereaved  parents.  Mak- 
ing such  inquiries  as  they  could,  they  found 
that  he  had  left  the  store  as  usual,  but  they 
could  trace  him  no  farther.  They  had  such 
absolute  faith  in  him  that  they  never  har- 
bored the  thought  that  he  had  thus  left  them 
without  a word  of  warning,  and  they  therefore 
settled  at  once  into  the  belief  that  he  had  in 
some  way  been  overtaken  by  death.  The  blow 
was  a severe  one,  and  the  father,  who  had  par- 
tially recovered,  and  had  become  in  some  meas- 
ure self-helpful  before  the  loss  of  his  son,  then 
struggled  on  alone.  Some  two  years  after  the 
disappearance  the  father  was  taken  by  the  busi- 
ness of  his  employers  to  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
and  there  unfortunately  encountered  his  lost 
boy.  Charles  had  become  a maudlin  drunk- 
ard, an  incorrigible  loafer,  and  an  associate  of 
thieves  and  harlots.  He  had,  after  all,  become 
suddenly  weary  of  his  noble  part,  and  determ- 
ined to  rid  himself  of  the  burden.  He  had 
wandered  away  under  this  impulse,  and  had 
worked  his  way  through  the  country  until  he 
reached  the  Ohio  River,  where  he  embarked  as 
a pantry-boy  on  a steamboat.  The  gradations 
of  his  after-life  were  easy,  and  he  had  run 
down  hill  as  naturally  as  the  river  he  traveled. 
He  manifested  no  emotion  of  any  kind  when 
he  met  his  father,  and  flatly  refused  to  re- 
turn home,  or  to  make  any  promise  of  reform. 
Thenceforward  the  black  day  in  that  family 
waa  the  anniversary  of  that,  on  which  the  lost 
waa.found. 

There  are  numerous  cases  of  disappearances 
on  record  that  are  of  such  recent  date  that  it 
is  too  soon,  as  yet,  to  class  them  as  permanent. 
Some  of  these,  however,  are  interesting  as  show- 
ing how  suddenly  and  completely  a man  may 
be  lost  in  a great  city. 

Tuesday  evening,  November  20,  18C8,  about 


5 o’clock,  G 1 F s left  the  store  of  his 

sop  in  Seventh  Avenue  near  Thirty-fifth  Street 
to  go  to  the  residence  of  his  daughter  in  Forty- 
seventh  Street.  He  did  not  go  there,  nor  did  a 
thorough  search  the  next  day  of  all  the  hospi- 
tals and  police  stations  give  any  information  of 
his  fate.  He  was  a man  about  sixty-five  years 
of  age,  with  gray  hair  and  whiskers,  and  a large, 
fresh  face.  He  was  of  noticeable  appearance 
any  where,  and  trace  was  lost  of  him  in  a neigh- 
borhood where  he  had  resided  for  the  years  of 
a generation,  and  where  he  was  well  known  to 
a large  portion  of  the  inhabitants.  He  was  a 
man  of  most  temperate  and  regular  habits,  and 
was  still  engaged  in  the  business  of  cattle-broker, 
at  which  he  had  amassed  a competence.  On 
the  day  of  his  disappearance  he  had  been  en- 
gaged in  his  routine  duties,  and  it  was  subse- 
quently ascertained  that  he  did  not  have  any 
very  great  amount  of  money  about  him.  Per- 
fectly sober,  and  in  the  possession  of  all  his 
powers,  mental  and  physical,  this  plain,  matter- 
of-fact  old  man,  who  never  did  any  thing  ro- 
mantic in  his  life,  was  thus  suddenly  lost.  The 
vacuum  he  left  will  never  be  accounted  for,  un- 
less a time  shall  come  when  some  trace  of  him 
is  discovered. 

These  cases  might  be  multiplied  to  any  de- 
sired extent,  bnt  the  one  given  is  sufficient  for 
my  purpose,  as  it  is,  in  the  leading  features,  a 
sample  of  the  others. 

The  statistics  upon  this  subject  are  not,  ns 
yet,  very  voluminous,  for  the  reason  that  it  was 
not  until  quite  recently  that  the  Police  Com- 
missioners began  to  make  any  permanent  record 
of  the  applications  made  for  aid  in  searching  for 
missing  persons.  The  last  quarterly  report  of 
the  Inspectors,  who  are  in  charge  of  all  detect- 
ive business,  shows  that  during  the  quarter  258 
applications  were  made.  Of  these  missing  per- 
sons 151  were  recovered,  and  73  returned  vol- 
untarily, leaving  34  still  unaccounted  for.  At 
the  date  of  the  previous  report  there  were  24 
still  unfound,  but  11  of  these  were  subsequently 
recovered,  leaving  13  to  be  added  to  the  34  of 
the  last  report,  and  making  a total  of  47  vacu- 
ums. 

These  figures  do  not  include  the  very  large 
number  of  persons  who  are  continually  disap- 
pearing in  the  city,  but  who  are  found  again 
within  a day  or  two.  These  absences  are  gen- 
erally due  remotely  to  whisky,  and  primarily  to 
confinement  in  a police  prison  for  drunkenness, 
or  in  one  of  the  hospitals  from  a bodily  injury 
received  while  drunk.  Saturday  night  is  the 
time  when  these  temporary  vacuums  usually  oc- 
cur, and  the  Inspector  on  duty  Sunday  morning 
at  the  Central  Police-office  is  kept  busy  for 
hours  by  a constant  succession  of  inquirers  for 
those  who  failed  to  return  home  on  the  previous 
night.  These  anxious  people  also  repair  to  the 
police  courts,  which  are  in  session  on  Sundays 
until  noon,  with  the  hope  of  there  finding  the 
missing  ones  arraigned  before  the  magistrates 
for  intoxication,  or  some  petty  violation  of  the 
law. . V ery  generally,  at  one  place  or  the  other, 
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they  are  successful  in  their  search,  and  it  not 
unfreqnently  happens  that  they  gain  very  little 
by  it. 

One  of  the  most  pathetic  sights  I ever  en- 
countered was  on  a late  Sabbath  morning,  when 
a poor,  laboring  Irishman,  carrying  a puling, 
emaciated  infant  of  three  months,  presented 
himself  at  one  of  the  courts  in  search  of  his 
wife.  The  man  had  a haggard,  unkempt  ap- 
pearance that  was  full  proof  of  bis  story,  that 
on  the  previous  evening  he  had  returned  home 
\ hungry  and  tired,  and  found  that  his  wife  had 
gone  away,  leaving  the  child  alone,  and  without 
having  prepared  his  supper.  All  night  long  he 
• had  paced  the  floor  with  the  hungry,  wailing 
babe,  and  in  the  morning  started  out,  weary 
and  heart:sore,  to  search  for  the  truant  wife. 
He  found  her  in  the  prison,  where  she  had  lain 
overnight,  after  having  been  picked  up  in  the 
street  in  a state  of  maudlin  intoxication.  She 
was  scarcely  sober  when  he  took  her  home,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  believe  that  the  poor  fellow 
was  much  the  gainer  by  the  recovery  of  such  a 
wife. 

These  Sunday  morning  inquirers  are  very 
often  completely  baffled,  and  kept  on  the  rack 
of  anxiety  for  many  additional  hoars,  by  the 
stupidity  or  false  pride  of  the  persons  for  whom 
they  are  searching.  If  Jones,  being  in  a re- 
spectable station  in  life,  happens  to  be  a little 
the  worse  for  liquor,  and  is  picked  up  by  a po- 
liceman, when  arraigned  before  the  sergeant  at 
the  station-house  he  is  very  apt,  from  a desire 
to  keep  the  knowledge  of  his  adventure  from 
his  friends,  to  give  a fictitious  name.  If  he  is 
taken  when  a great  deal  the  worse  for  liquor, 
Jones  can  only  stare  About  him  in  hopeless  im- 
becility, and  often  does  not  recover  his  facul- 
ties the  next  day  until  after  he  has  been  taken 
to  court,  and  been  committed  by  the  magistrate 
a9  John  Doe.  In  either  case  it  is  apparent  that 
all  clew  to  Jones  is  lost.  His  friends  may  be 
as  persistent  as  possible  without  finding  any 
trace  of  him,  unless  it  should  happen  to  occur 
to  them  that  it  would  be  a good  thing  to  visit 
the  thirty  station-houses  and  four  prisons  of  the 
city,  and  make  a personal  inspection  of  all  the 
inmates,  provided  they  can  obtain  permission 
to  do  so.  As  this  will  be  difficult  to  get,  and 
the  operation  will,  besides,  be  one  requiring 
much  time  and  some  trouble,  it  will  be  better 
for  Jones  not  to  get  drunk.  If  he  must,  then 
let  him  give  his  own  proper  name  to  the  author- 
ities, or,  if  he  intends  to  become  fuddled  beyond 
his  power  to  do  so,  let  him  beforehand  label 
himself  with  a card  in  his  pocket.  He  may 
thus  save  his  friends  much  anxiety,  and  give 
himself  the  pleasure  of  disappointing  the  birds 
of  prey  who  roost  about  the  New  York  prisons, 
ready  to  become  carrier-pigeons  for  any  prisoner 
fortunate  enough  to  have  one  dollar  to  be  paid 
in  advance  for  the  service. 

When  the  vacuum  in  the  family  has  existed 
for  several  days — if  nothing  can  be  said  to  exist 
— and  the  proper  material  for  Ailing  it  can  not 
be  found  in  any  of  the  hospitals  or  prisons,  the  ! 


searchers  become  feverishly  anxious,  and  the 
authorities  begin  to  have  a semblance  of  con- 
cern about  the  matter. 

In  every  case  of  disappearance  the  relatives 
imagine  the  worst,  and  for  the  time  the  whole 
business  of  their  lives  is  comprehended  in  the 
search  for  the  missing.  They  flit  in  and  out 
of  the  Central  Police-office  every  day,  and  the 
patient  and  sympathetic  official  who  has  charge 
of  the  Missing  Bureau  is  seldom,  during  busi- 
t&ss  hours,  without  some  of  the  grief-stricken 
at  his  side.  They  crave  to  know  surely,  even 
though  it  be  to  know  the  worst,  and  the  thirst 
for  this  certainty  soon  becomes  as  that  of  him 
being  scorched  with  a fever  for  a plunge  in  the 
cool  waters  that  seem,  in  his  delirium,  to  lap  bis 
couch  with  a pleasant,  babbling  sound.  It  is 
in  vain  to  tell  these  people  of  the  many  cases 
within  official  experience  where  the  missing 
have  come  back  in  a week  or  a month  safe 
and  whole,  and  with  valid  excuses  for  the  ab- 
sence. The  searchers  are  ready  to  admit  that 
this  might  be  true  of  others,  but  in  their  cases 
they  are  6ure  something  has  happened,  and, 
unless  the  officers  can  bring  back  the  estrays 
at  once,  they  insist  on  murder  at  least  having 
been  done. 

The  chances  are  only  as  one  in  a thousand 
that  murder  has  been  done,  and  only  as  one  in 
one  hundred  that  the  missing  person  has  met 
death  by  accident  or  suicide,  and  there  is, 
therefore,  abundant  room  for  hope  that  he  is 
alive.  He  may  be  6ick,  or  destitute,  or  drivel- 
ing in  some  lunatic  asylum ; but  there  is  almost 
a surety  of  life,  and  no  occasion  for  despair. 

It  is  proverbial  that  relatives  can  never  as- 
sign any  reason  for  a voluntary  disappearance, 
but  the  keen  detective  instinct  rarely  fails  to 
find  one.  So  successful,  indeed,  have  the  au- 
thorities been  in  this  respect  that  they  are  able 
to  state  the  causes  of  these  constantly  recur- 
ring vacuums  as  few  in  number,  and  generally 
commonplace.  This  earth  has  a broad  surface, 
and  it  is  within  the  power  of  any  one  to  strag- 
gle off  into  one  of  its  by-ways,  out  of  the  ken 
of  his  people,  and  hundreds  do  it  for  the  same 
reason.  Young  girls  are  sped  by  their  passions 
into  the  abysses  of  sin ; boys  are  led  away  by 
the  unbridled  love  of  adventure,  or  snap  the 
reins  of  parental  authority  when  injudiciously 
tightened;  husbands  flee  from  hen-peckery, 
and  wives  desert  bearish  husbands;  men  are 
called  suddenly  away  by  business,  and  persons 
wander  off  under  the  guidance  of  unsuspected 
and  suddenly  developed  insanity;  some  seek 
to  leave  a grief  too  heavy  to  bear,  and  others 
basely  skulk  from  responsibilities  and  embar- 
rassments. All,  .without  exception,  act  from 
impulse,  even  when,  as  sometimes  happens, 
they  are  led  astray  by  designing  knaves  to  be 
plundered  and  left  helpless  far  distant  from 
their  homes.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a 
missing  person  is  always  described  to  have 
been  a most  sensible  man,  with  no  romance 
or  sentiment  about  him ; but  it  is  hard  to  re- 
i sist  the  belief  that  there  is  a screw  loose  some- 
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where  in  the  mental  machinery  of  those  who 
thus  slip  out  of  the  home  circles,  and  leave 
friends  to  a wearying  anxiety  that  a single 
line  from  them  would  relieve. 

But  the  meagre  statistics  given  show  how 
small  a proportion  return  voluntarily,  and  how 
many  must  be  searched  for.  That  this  search 
is  so  frequently  successful  is  owing  rather  to 
accident  and  good  luck  than  to  thoroughness. 
If  any  searcher  for  the  lost  imagines  that  a de- 
tective is  dispatched  to  scour  the  country  on  Ijis 
particular  business,  let  him  remember  that  police- 
officers  must  live  like  other  mortals,  and  dismiss 
the  idea.  Detectives  very  frequently  make  long 
journeys  in  pursuit  of  thieves ; but  the  expense 
is , always  paid  by  the  despoiled  parties,  and  a 
handsome  reward  besides.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  great  majority  of  missing  persons  seem  to 
be  comparatively  valueless,  in  a monetary  view, 
and  $100  is  the  highest  average  reward  that  is 
offered  for  information  concerning  them. 

The  search  for  missing  persons,  then,  is  de- 
tective business  only  in  name ; but  the  Police 
Commissioners  have  done  what  they  could  to 
aid  the  bereaved.  They  have  selected  a most 
capable  listener  to  sit  at  a desk  and  listen  pa- 
tiently to  all  the  searchers  have  to  say,  and 
take  voluminous  and  useless  notes  of  their  talk. 
This,  to  be  Bure,  does  not  amount  to  much  prac- 
tically, except  as  a satisfaction  to  the  talkers. 
But  the  police  rules  go  further.  If  the  friends 
ore  willing  to  meet  the  expense,  a new  card  ap- 
pears, and  it  is  like  this : 

Ovns  or  the  Bvrt.  ow  tub  Metbopolitax  Police, 
300  Mulberry  Street, 

MISSING. 

Chablvb  C v left  Albany  on  Tuesday,  November 

It,  at  8 p.M.t  supposed  to  have  come  to  New  York. 
Be  is  17  years  of  age,  5 feet  9 inches  iu  height,  blue 
eyes,  light  hair,  slim  built,  has  a small  mole  or  wart  on 
his  chin.  Was  dressed  in  a brown  cloth  business  suit, 
with  black  water-proof  over-coat,  having  an  extra  long 
cape,  and  gray  cap ; prepossessing  in  appearance,  and 
courteous  in  his  manners.  If  found,  to  be  brought  to 
this  office,  or  any  information  of  him  to  be  sent  to  In- 
spector Dilks. 

One  of  these  is  added  to  the  many  that  al- 
ready embellish  the  card-rack  hanging  against 
the  wall  of  the  Inspector's  office,  and  the  others 
are  sent  all  over  the  city  and  country.  Every 
police  station  is  in  a few  days  provided  with  a 
copy,  and  the  information  that  a new  recruit 
has  been  added  to  the  shadowy  army  of  the  miss- 
ing has  been  very  generally  diffused.  These 
cards  have  been  found  very  efficacious,  and  near- 
ly all  the  recoveries  officially  effected  are  at- 
tributable to  them,  but  nevertheless  belong  al- 
most exclusively  to  the  chapter  of  accidents. 
The  policeman  in  New  York  or  some  other  city 
casually  encounters  the  described  person,  and, 
provided  he  does  not  forget  all  about  the  mat- 
ter, mentions  it  to  his  chief,  who  transmits  the 
information  to  the  designated  point.  This  is 
the  whole  of  police  intervention ; but  it  is  quite 
as  much  as  people  have  shown  a willingness  to 
pay  for. 

Some  of  the  cards  bear  a photograph  of  the 
missing  person,  and  these,  ranged  upon  the  In- 


spector's card-rack,  form  a gallery  of  pictures  as 
interesting  as  the  huge  volumes  of  photographs 
of  thieves  which  lie  upon  his  table. 

One  is  a man  in  middle  life,  with  a early- 
headed  little  girl  standing  by  his  side.  He  has 
an  expression  somewhat  stem  about  the  mouth, 
but  drifting  off  at  the  eyes  to  a tinge  of  sadness. 
The  child  is  open-browed,  and  dimpled. with 
j merriment ; no  trace  there  of  the  cares  that 
have  farrowed  the#  father's  forehead  with  sharp, 
deep  lines.  They  are  a striking  couple,  each 
individually,  and  in  contrast ; and  it  is  u marvel 
how  they  have  managed  for  all  the  months  that 
have  elapsed  since  their  disappearance  to  es- 
cape keen-eyed  policemen  and  loving  friends. 

Next  to  them  is  a young,  man  with  great 
masses  of  curling  hair  piled  above  his  lofty 
brow.  The  glasses  worn  when  the  picture  was 
taken  have  blurred  the  eyes,  but  have  not 
changed  the  sedate,  scholarly  expression  of  the 
face.  That  young  man  must  have  wandered 
from  his  college  in  a fit  of  studious  abstraction, 
for  there  is  none  of  the  fastness  of  youth  about 
him.  He  must  have  been  abstemious,  and  has 
certainly  not  had  the  experience  of  Jones  just 
referred  to.  It  would  be  love  s labor  lost  to 
search  for  him  in  police  prisons ; but  he  might 
be  found  in  some  hospital,  the  victim  of  some 
hurt  received  in  warding  injury  from  a fellow, 
or,  perhaps,  himself  whole,  ministering  to  the 
maimed  and  suffering  in  the  wards.  He  might 
have  been,  but  he  never  was,  so  far  as  the  rec- 
ords show.  As  yet  he  has  been  undiscovered, 
and  in  this  case  it  is  possible  that  death  has 
come  in  some  terrible  shape ; for  the  goodness 
incarnate  in  the  face  would  send  a message 
from  any  where,  save  the  grave,  to  sorrowing 
friends. 

Just  above  this  is  the  photograph  of  a dare- 
devil boy  of  fifteen  years.  There  is  roguish- 
ness in  the  creases  of  the  fat  cheeks  and  in 
the  twinkle  of  the  eyes,  but  no  viciousness  any 
where.  He  was  nothing  worse  than  a boy  of 
the  period  ; a city  boy,  ground  sharp  and  saucy 
by  the  attrition  of  the  streets.  He  spoke  of  the 
“old  man,”  and  had  a voracious  appetite  for 
“seeing  life.”  A dog-fight  had  more  charms 
for  him  than  a Sunday-school ; and  from  mere 
reckless  love  of  fun  he  became  disobedient, 
unruly,  and  seemingly  bad.  The  “old  man” 
sought  to  bend  the  twig  to  his  own  prim  no- 
tions, and  the  twig  had  snapped  out  of  his  grasp. 
But  that  boy  is  taking  care  of  himself  wherever 
he  is.  There  is  self-reliance  in  his  face,  and 
signs  of  that  indefinite  something  that  makes  a 
stir  in  the  world. 

At  the  very  top  of  the  rack  is  the  picture  of 
a remarkable  face.  It  is  very  thin  and  an- 
gular, and  scarred  all  over  with  a hard  life- 
straggle.  That  man  had  lost  his  faith  in  men, 
and  had  doubtless  wandered  away  in  quest  of 
something  better  than  humanity.  It  was  not 
the  sadness  of  penury  he  had,  bat  the  morq 
smiting  one  of  a mistrust  that  was  of  slow 
growth  and  deep  rook  He  had  tried  hard  to 
think  well  of  his  race,  but  one  event  after  an- 
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other  had  come  to  his  home-life  to  make  the 
self-appointed  task  a hopeless  one.  Failing  to 
find  an  anchor  any  where  at  home,  he  had  drift- 
ed away,  and  is  beating  up  and  down  the  world, 
the  sport  of  whim,  and  never  to  find  rest  until 
he  gets  it  forever. 

Below  him  is  another  boy.  There  must  yet 
be  aching  hearts  and  scalded  eyes  in  the  home 
he  wandered  from  months  ago.  How  the  mo- 
ther must  remember  him  a$  he  looks  in  this 
picture ! A face  mantled  with  innocence  and 
trnstfulness  and  truth.  There  is  order,  too, 
not  only  in  the  face,  but  in  the  neatness  of  the 
dress,  even  to  the  detail  of  the  spotless  hand- 
kerchief peeping  from  the  pocket  of  the  coat. 
He  was  a boy  that  was  an  ever-increasing  de- 
light during  the  dozen  years  that  he  was  the 
pride  and  ornament  of  his  home.  The  search 
for  him  will  never  end,  nor  the  prayers  for  him 
ever  cease. 

In  the  cases  cited  the  photographs  have  not 
yet  served  to  discover  the  missing  persons,  but 
in  many  other  instances  they  proved  effectual, 
and  have  been  removed  from  the  rack.  How 
useful  they  may  be  can  be  best  illustrated  by  a 
very  recent  incident. 

A Boston  boy  of  sixteen  years  was  missing 
from  his  home,  and  application  was  made  to 
Inspector  Dilks.  The  father  was  very  wealthy, 
and  the  boy  had  been  brought  up  in  the  midst 
of  luxury,  and  to  an  assurance  of  future  in- 
dependence. To  suppose  that  he  would  de- 
sert all  these  advantages  seemed  to  the  father 
impossible,  and  the  conviction  of  foul  play  was 
in  this  case  rather  stronger  than  usual.  The 
father  was  certain  his  son  had  not  a dollar  on 
his  person  when  he  disappeared,  but  it  was  idle 
to  attempt  to  show  him  that  murders  are  never 
purposeless.  He  was  certain  that  the  absence 
was  not  voluntary,  and  insisted  on  the  murder. 
However,  he  did  not  disdain  all  possible  search, 
and  furnished  the  officer  with  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  photographic  cards,  and  these  were  sent 
in  the  usual  way  over  the  country.  The  In- 
spector had  a shrewd  suspicion  that  the  boy  had 
become  enamored  of  the  West,  and  mailed  a 
few  of  the  pictures  to  the  postmasters  of  interior 
towns.  One  was  thus  sent  to  a little  village  in 
Iowa,  and  was  tacked  up  in  the  post-office  to 
become  the  wonder  and  sensation  of  the  town. 
It  had  been  there  but  one  day  when  a neigh- 
boring farmer  happening  to  come  to  town  heard 
of  course  of  the  picture,  and  put  on  his  spec  ta- 
bles to  look  at  it.  He  had  hardly  done  no  be- 
fore he  exclaimed : 

“Why,  I’ve  got  that  boy  on  my  farm,  and 
he’s  plowin’  with  yaller  Sail  this  minute.” 

The  farmer  had  made  no  mistake.  The  boy, 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  picture^  could  not 
deny  his  identity,  and  was  sent  home  to  his 
friends.  He  had  gone  away  of  his  own  will 
after  all,  and  had  been  impelled  by  a most  sin- 
gular over-independence.  Somehow  he  had  be- 
come possessed  of  the  idea  that  he  did  not  de- 
sire to  be  an  encumbrance  upon  his  wealthy  fa- 
ther, and  had  started  off  to  hew  his  own  way  to 


fortune.  When  the  father  reminded  him  that 
he  could  have  obtained  him  a situation  in  any 
business  house  in  Boston,  and  could,  and  would 
willingly,  have  established  him  in  any  business 
he  might  choose  when  he  became  of  the  proper 
age,  the  boy  acknowledged  it  all,  but  said  he 
had  rather  work  his  own  way  without  any  help. 
Finally,  however,  as  an  especial  favor  to  his 
mother,  he  consented  to  remain  at  home  and 
be  assisted.  But  for  that  consideration,  he 
said,  he  was  ready  to  repeat  his  late  experience 
and  migrate  without  a dollar,  and  solely  by  odd 
jobs  picked  up  by  the  way,  from  the  East  to 
the  far  West. 

When  cards  and  photographs  and  all  police 
agencies  fail  immediately  to  obtain  a clew  to 
the  missing,  the  relatives  clutch  at  shadows  in 
pursuit  of  a shadow.  Humbug  thrives  greatly 
on  all  manner  of  human  misfortune,  and  in  this 
case  manages  to  extract  something  substantial 
out  of  nothing. 

Any  day  in  the  year  advertisements  can  be 
found  in  daily  newspapers  to  the  effect  that 
Madam  B— — , the  seventh  daughter  of  a sev- 
enth daughter,  causes  speedy  marriages,  gives 
lucky  numbers,  and  information  of  absent 
friends.  These  notices,  duly  paraded  under 
the  head  of  “Astrology,”  are  the  shadows  that 
gullible  friends  clutch  at.  Hence  it  happens 
that  the  clairvoyants  derive  a considerable  in- 
come from  this  false  pretense.  In  about  six 
cases  out  of  ten  recourse  is  had  to  these  cheats, 
and  satisfaction  found  in  their  pretended  revela- 
tions. Like  the  oracles  of  old,  these  are  suf- 
ficiently ambiguous  in  their  replies  to  suit  all 
possible  contingencies  and  circumstances,  and 
so  manage  to  keep  the  fraud  alive  and  remu- 
nerative. If  the  absence  has  been  of  long  con- 
tinuance, it  is  the  fashion  to  state  that  the  miss- 
ing is  dead,  taking  care  to  avoid  such  details 
of  time  and  place  as  would  lead  to  a detection 
of  the  swindle  by  investigation.  But  the  pre- 
caution is  hardly  necessary,  for  the  searchers 
are  so  eager  for  something  positive  that  they 
snap  eagerly  at  the  bogus  intelligence,  and  find 
rest  and  peace  in  it.  The  clairvoyants  know 
this,  and  have  settled  upon  the  death’s-head  as 
their  surest  card.  Of  course  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  the  grave  gives  up  the  clairvoyant- 
dead,  who  reappear  in  the  home  circle,  but  in 
the  joy  of  their  return  the  fraud  is  forgotten, 
and  the  fallibility  of  the  mediums  rarely  bruit- 
ed abroad.  The  clairvoyants  know  this  too, 
and  continue  to  play  the  death’s-head,*  only 
guarding  against  immediate  accident  by  de- 
manding the  prescribed  fee  in  advance. 

As  the  clairvoyants  do  not  keep  books  of  ac- 
counts with  their  patrons  it  is  impossible  to  say 
exactly  how  much  they  receive,  and  from  how 
many  different  persons,  for  their  pretended  rev- 
elations concerning  missing  persons.  But  if 
any  one  of  the  greasy  Madames  can  be  taken 
in  any  one  of  her  many  maudlin  moments,  she 
will  probably  confess  that  the  missing  branch 
of  her  art  pays  better  than  the  speedy  marriage 
fraud,  and  nearly  as  well  as  the  lucky  number 
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hoax.  Without  such  confession,  however,  it  is 
certain  that  knavery  makes  a substantial  ban- 
quet off  wrecked  hearts,  and  will  until  such  time 
as  the  law-makers  shall  think  it  proper  to  pro- 
tect the  gullible,  and  consign  these  false  proph- 
ets to  the  custody  of  a jailer. 

I have  traveled  rapidly,  and  somewhat  at 
random,  over  an  extensive  and  comparatively 
untrodden  field,  giving  such  facts  and  figures  as 
tend  to  show  how  liable  any  home  is  to  be  visit- 
ed by  a calamity  harder  to  bear  than  even  death. 

This  generation  can  never  forget  that  “miss- 
ing” was  the  most  terrible  word  that  came  from 
the  battle-fields  of  the  Great  Rebellion.^  In 
killed,  or  wounded,  or  prisoner  there  was  some- 
thing tangible  to  grapple  with.  The  dead  hero 
could  be  gathered  to  the  family  vault,  the  wound- 
ed patriot  could  be  succored,  and  the  captive 
friend  might  be  released.  But  for  the  missing, 
love  could  only  fold  its  hands  and  imagine  all 
manner  of  horrors.  And  the  suspense  became 
almost  too  great  to  be  borne,  and  the  daily  dis- 
appointments were  as  so  many  rendings  of  heal- 
ing wounds.  In  every  rural  post-office  there 
were  weary  waiters  for  tidings ; and  for  many, 
many  days  stricken  matrons  stood  on  farm- 
house porches,  straining  eager  eyes  to  scan  the 
coming  coach,  while  the  barefooted  children 
hung  upon  the  road-side  fence  for  a closer  search 
for  the  missing  one  who  might  be  then  coming 
home.  Thus  life  became  a protracted  agony 
to  thousands ; and  in  many  homes  throughout 
the  land  there  is  yet  that  hope  which  only  serves 
to  sicken  the  heart. 

The  terrible  word  states  a mishap  of  peace 
no  less  than  a casualty  of  war.  The  police 
records  show  that  men  are  lost  in  the  quietude 
of  peace  as  completely  as  they  were  in  the  tur- 
moil of  battle.  To-day,  in  hundreds  of  homes, 
there  are  vacuums  created  but  yesterday,  and 
these  many  Rachels,  mourning  for  children  who 
are  not,  are  denied  even  the  sad  consolation  of 
weeping  over  their  graves. 

If  I have  succeeded  in  my  purpose  I have 
enabled  these  mourners  to  more  correctly  esti- 
mate probabilities,  and  have  pointed  out  to  them 
the  best  method  of  search  that  has  yet  been  de- 
vised. They  can  not  do  better  than  to  use  the 
police  and  avoid  the  clairvoyants. 
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IT  may  well  be  believed  that  when  Miss  Mari- 
etta Spencer  came  back  to  Mayford,  fresh 
from  Miss  Bceche’s  great  boarding-school,  with 
new  clothes  to  wear,  with  a high-arched  eye- 
brow, a keen  hazel  eye,  a rounded  cheek,  and 
a ripe  ruby  mouth,  and  when  it  was  seen  that, 
while  she  carried  herself  statclily,  she  was  sus- 
ceptible to  the  admiration  she  inspired — I say, 
it  may  easily  be  believed  that  more  than  one 
among  our  small  band  of  eligible  men  ranked 
themselves  as  admirers,  and  that  in  a*  short 
time  she  became  known  among  them  as  “ Beau- 
ty Spencer.” 


A beauty  she  surely  was ; few  like  her  are 
sten  any  where;  and  none  in  our  town  were  at 
all  her  equal.  She  was  now  some  twenty-two 
years  old,  and  had  for  a year  or  more  been  a 
teacher  after  she  had  received  the  last  fin- 
ishing touches  of  female  education.  She  wa| 
to  spend  the  summer  at  home;  and  what 
would  she  do?  Marry?  Well,  perhaps;  but 
whom? 

Three  of  our  best  young  men  had  flown  into 
the  flame  and  had  been  slightly  singed — so  it 
was  thought  by  the  two  Miss  Footes  and  oth- 
ers. But  which  would  she  take  ? or  would  she 
take  neither  ? 

The  Beauty  had  hopes  and  aspirations  of  her 
own ; and  vague  as  they  may  have  been,  she 
indulged  them  as  high-minded  girls  do.  Cap- 
tain Frisbie  was  master  of  one  of  our  trading 
sloops,  and  was  in  all  respects  an  estimable 
young  man  ; but  he  certainly  was  uncultivated. 
Harry  Fowler  was  junior  partner  of  the  firm  of 
Johnson  and  Fowler,  who  kept  the  only  “ store” 
which  rivaled  John  Monroe’s.  He  was  thought 
much  of.  Richard  Wright  was  the  son  of  a 
good  farmer ; and  while  he  could  not  be  said 
to  be  “ settled”  at  any  thing,  and.  was,  there- 
fore, perhaps  a dangerous  man  to  marry,  he 
had  a certain  tang  of  dare-devil  about  him 
which  might  make  him  pleasing  in  many  a 
girl’s  mouth. 

But  no  man  and  no  woman  ever  drew  a pic- 
ture of  the  person  he  or  she  wished  to  marry 
with  the  least  probability  of  its  proving  true. 
Therefore  we  may  be  sure  that  the  Beauty  lived 
in  doubt. 

Our  three  young  men  were  together,  in  Harry 
Fowler’s  room  over  his  store,  one  fine  Septem- 
ber night.  Smoking  was  not  then  universal, 
as  it  is  now ; indeed,  it  was  not  quite  reputable 
in  young  people ; while  card-playing  was  dis- 
tinctly frowned  upon  by  the  best  public  opinion 
of  the  town.  Still  our  three  young  men  were 
smoking,  and  pipes  too. 

“Confounded  dull  it  is  in  this  old  town,” 
said  Dick  Wright.  “For  my  part  I am  get- 
ting sick  of  it.  If  it  were  not  for  my  old  folks 
I’d  cut  it  and  go.” 

“There’s  always  something  to  do,”  suggested 
Frisbie,  with  a sly  twinkle  of  his  eye  toward 
Harry  Fowler,  who  was  known  to  be  rather 
spooney  on  Beauty  Spencer. 

“What?” 

“You  can  spark  the  Beauty.” 

“ Oh,  Harry,  you  know,  he’s  got  a mortgage 
on  her — no  sort  of  use.” 

“Come,  now,”  replied  Harry,  rather  sensi- 
tive to  any  rallying.  “Cornel  wo  all  know 
that  the  ‘ Cap’  has  got  his  foot  in  there,  and  it 
is  a big  one.” 

“They  say  she’s  fond  of  big  feet,”  put  in 
Wright.  “How  is  it,  Cap ?” 

“Well,  feet  are  good  enongh  to  go  in  on. 
For  my  part,  Dick,  I don’t  see  how  you  are  go- 
ing in  at  all,  with  Harry’s  shop  always  open. 
They  say  she’s  here  every  afternoon  at  six  pre- 
cisely— how’s  that,  Harry  ?” 
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“Come,  come,  fellows,”  protested  Harry; 
“ I say,  let  us  have  a game.”  a 

“Well,  get  out  the  pictures,”  chimed  in 
Wright,  ready  for  any  excitement. 

Fowler  got  a pack  of  cards  and  drew  down 
his  curtains. 

• u Those  plaguy  old  maids  will  be  reporting 
us,”  said  he,  “and  I shall  have  Deacon  Chit- 
tenden down  on  me  for  keeping  a disorderly 
house,  if  such  scape-graces  as  vou  come  here 
often.” 

In  New  England  towns,  next  to  the  ski  of 
unchastity  came  Sabbath-breaking,  and  next  to 
that  card-playing — for  money,  which  in  every 
sense  was  gambling.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  these  three  young  fellows  had  brought 
themselves  to  this  contempt  or  defiance  of 
public  opinion  without  struggles  more  or  less 
severe.  It  is  not  likely  that  they  had  come  to 
the  decision  to  play  cards,  and  for  money,  upon 
any  philosophic  theories;  no,  rather  they  had 
come  to  it  in  a kind  of  devilish  desire  to  get 
some  sort  of  strange  excitement  out  of  the  un- 
eventful life  of  Mayford,  and  the  very  secrecy 
in  which  they  were  forced  to  shroud  themselves 
added  a ze^t  to  the  forbidden  fruit.  This  was 
not  the  first  time  they  had  played  together,  but 
we  shall  see  that  it  was  the  last. 

They  drew  up  the  table  and  sat  down  to  play. 

“What  shall  we  make  the  ante?”  asked 
Wright. 

“ Oh,  I say  let’s  play  for  fnn.  This  playing 
for  money  will  get  us  into  trouble,”  objected 
Fowler. 

“Nonsense!”  protested  Wright.  “No  sort 
of  use  in  playing  unless  we  hare  something  up. 
Dull  as  Sunday-school.  What  do  you  say,  Cap  ?” 

Frisbie  would  play  either  way.  So  Wright’s 
positiveness  carried  it  against  Harry’s  dubious 
objection.  The  game,  I think,  was  called 
“Loo ;”  but  os  I am  not  familiar  with  it,  I can 
only  say  that  they  played  long  and  fast,  and  with 
some  excitement.  By-and-by  they  laid  down 
their  pipes,  and  out  of  his  closet  Fowler  brought 
a bottle,  and  then  they  played  with  glasses  sup- 
plied with  Jamaica  rum  and  water  at  their  sides. 
In  such  cases  men  are  sure  to  drink  more  than 
they  mean  to.  Now  I do  not  say  that  these 
three  young  men  got  drunk.  They  did  not; 
but  they  drank,  and  thus  two  excitements  were 
combined. 

Presently  Dick  Wright  dashed  his  cards  on 
the  table  with  an  oath. 

“ I’m  dead  broke ; I’ll  play  no  more ! It’s  a 
cursed  shame  that  luck  should  be  such  a jade. 
Never  saw  such  a pack;  an  honest  man  had 
better  not  burn  his  fingers.” 

Fowler  was  excited  too,  and  quick  as  thought 
he  slapped  the  cards  on  the  table — “You  don’t 
mean  to  say,  Dick,  that  any  body’s  cheating 
here!” 

“Well,  no,  I don’t  say  that  exactly,  but  I 
do  say  that  I never  played  with  a pack  before 
that  worked  as  they  do : the  deni’s  m them ; 
and  who  put  it  in?  That’s  what  I want  to 
know.” 


Harry  was  touched ; he  pushed  a handful  of 
money  across  the  table,  saying : 

“There  *tis ; pick  out  your  money,  and  let’s 
have  an  end  of  itl” 

“No,  never!  I’m  not  a sneak!  I don't 
play  tfi  win  and  then  beg  if  I lose,”  replied  Dick, 
with  heat 

“Well,”  said  Harry,  “take  what  you  want 
and  owe  me,  and  then  111  play  double  or  quits 
until  you’re  tired.” 

“That’s  fair,”  said  Captain  Frisbie. 

Wright  then  took  a small  sum,  and  they 
turned  cards,  doubling  their  stakes,  until  the 
small  pile  passed  over  to  his  side,  and  Harry 
threw  down  his  cards,  exclaiming : 

“I’m  dead  broke!” 

He  sat  for  a moment  moody  and  silent ; then 
a thought  struck  his  heated  brain. 

“ Dick ! I’ll  tell  you  what  111  do !” 

“Well,  out  with  it.” 

“Ill  play  a game  for  Beauty  Spencer!  I 
win,  you  both  quit ; you  win,  we  both  quit,  eh?  ’ 

“Done!”  cried  Dick*,  now  elated  and  ex- 
cited ; and  yet  there  was  about  him  a sort  of 
devilish  coolness  which  promised  success. 

The  three  men  sat  around  the  table  and 
played,  Fowler  excited,  Wright  grim,  and  Fris- 
bie interested.  The  game  was  short,  and  when 
Fowler  won  the  last  point  Wright  rose  from 
his  chair,  exclaiming : 

“ Lost ! by  Heavens !” 

Richard  Wright  now  made  his  way  home- 
ward, flushed,  excited,  and  angry  that  he  had 
not  won  at  last.  His  hands  were  turning  over 
the  small  coins  which  half  filled  his  pocket, 
and  for  a moment  they  seemed  to  burn  him. 
“ Curse  on  it  !’•’  he -said  to  himself ; “I  meant 
to  win,  and,  by  Heavens,  I will  win ! He  shall 
never  have  her!” 

But  then  honor  whispered,  “ You  mutt  keep 
away  from  Beauty  Spencer ; you  have  won  the 
money  and  have  lost  the  girl.” 

His  road  now  lay  through  a long  and  damp 
hollow.  His  brain  was  hot  and  his  body  was 
chilled.  HU  hands  still  held  the  coins ; he 
grasped  them  suddenly  and  flung  them  across 
the  road  against  the  alder  bushes,  which  gave 
back  a strange  sough.  He  stopped ; and  the 
chill  went  creeping  through  all  his  veins.  What 
ailed  him  ? What  sound  was  it  which  now  shiv- 
ered through  the  bushes?  What  dark,  cold 
spirit  oppressed  him  to  grasp  his  heart?  He 
was  no  coward — far  from  it ; and  yet  a tremor 
of  fear  came  upon  him,  and  a sense  of  a pres- 
ence cold  and  impalpable.  He  stood  still  for 
an  instant,  and  then  ran  swiftly  along  the  way 
by  the  dark  bushes,  which  seemed  to  close  in 
upon  him  and  to  sound  in  hU  ears.  A terror 
had  seized  him,  and  he  fled  wildly  until  nature 
gave  way,  and  he  fell  prone  on  the  earth,  every 
sense  paralyzed. 

How  long  be  lay  he  knew  not,  no  one  knew; 
but  in  the  early  light  of  the  day  a traveling  ped- 
dler, making  his  way  into  Mayford  with  his 
wagon,  picked  him  up  and  brought  him  to  Har- 
ry Fowler’s  store — cold,  sick,  wretched. 
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II. 

Harry  was  aghast  when  he  s^w  his  friend 
crawling  into  his  store,  supported  by  the  strong 
arms  of  the  peddler.  Richard  was  awake,  but 
was  too  weak  and  miserable  to  explain ; and, 
indeed,  what  had  he  to  explaiu  ? Nothing. 

They  got  him  up  the  stairs  to  Hairy’s  bed, 
and  there  he  lay,  silent  and  half  paralyzed. 

If  this  terror  was  indeed  a warning,  a terrible 
voice  struggling  out  from  some  deep,  half-bur- 
ied fount  of  virtue  in  his  own  strong  nature, 
might  it  not  be  well?  Was  it  that?  What 
was  it?  Was  it  from  without  or  from  within  ? 
Whatever  it  was,  would  he  heed  it  ? 

This  thing,  or  the  fact  of  Richard  Wright’s 
having  been  picked  up  on  the  road-side,  cold 
and  insensible,  could  not  be  concealed,  nor  could 
tongues  be  kept  quiet.  That  fact  was  all  they 
knew — nothing  of  the  scenes  in  Fowler’s  store, 
nothing  of  the  sudden  terror : but  it  was  enough. 

It  is  a peculiarity  of  human  nature,  when  un- 
regencrate,  to  throw  stones  at  the  fallen.  Some 
judgments  in  Mayford  were  now  harsh,  and 
they  found  expression  at  John  Monroe’s  store, 
as  well  as  in  private  sitting-rooms. 

44 1 always  knew,”  said  John  Bassett,  “that 
Dick  was  a ‘good-for-nothing;’  but  I never 
thought  he  was  a drunkard.  ” 

44  Must  ha’  been  at  it  a good  spell,”  said  Joy 
Meigs,  who  drank  steadily  but  never  got  drunk ; 
“bad  kind  o’  thing  to  do.” 

“A  man  that’s  never  stiddy  at  any  thing,” 
said  Titus  Hull,  “is  sure  to  go  to  drinkin’.” 

“Sho!”  said  Eli  Kirkham,  who  knew  more 
or  was  more  lenient  in  his  judgments;  “you 
can’t  tell  nothing  about  it.  Like  as  not  he 
wasa’t  dmnk  at  all.” 

44  Not  drunk !”  said  John  Monroe,  who  possi- 
bly was  not  favorable  to  those  who  frequented 
the  other  store.  44  What  was  it,  then  ?” 

“Who  knows?”  said  Eli.  “Fits,  maybe. 
Maybe  colic;  maybe  something  hit  him.  I 
don’t  believe  Dick’s  a drinking  man ; I don’t 
— not  yet.” 

Various  effects  were  produced  upon  various 
people.  The  Misses  Foot  were  much  interest- 
ed ; not  because  they  were  marrying  women, 
but  because,  like  the  Athenians  of  old,  they 
had  inquiring  minds. 

“Well,”  said  Jerusha  to  Mrs.  Langley, 
“I’ve  always  been  thinking  that  this  would 
happen.  What  could  you  expect  from  such 
kind  of  gover'ment  ?” 

4 4 Gover’ment  ? What  do  you  mean,  J erushy  ?” 

“Why,  Reuben  Wright  was  always  as  slack 
as  a tow-string  about  his  children.” 

“ Well,  I don’t  know,”  reflected  Mrs.  Polly. 
“ I don’t  know ; there’s  Parson  Medford’s  son, 
he  had  governing  enough,  and  more,  and  he’s 
gone  straight  to  the  bad.  There’s  no  rule  about 
it,  Jerushy.” 

“For  my  part,”  said  Amelia  Foote,  “I  am 
sorry  for  his  poor  mother.  It  ’ll  make  gray  hairs 
in  her  head.” 

“I  am  too,”  joined  in  Jerusha.  44 I’ll  go 
right  over  and  see  her.” 
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“You  wait,  Jerushy,”  said  Mrs.  Langley, 

“till  I put  on  my  things,  and  I’ll  go  with 
you.” 

Away  the  two  went,  their  sharp  criticisms 
overflowed  by  that  latent  kindness  which  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  most  women’s  hearts. 

The  non-appearance  of  Richard  at  his  mo- 
ther’s breakfast-table  caused  inquiry  and  anxie- 
ty ; but  it  was  not  the  fashion  of  either  his  fa- 
ther or  mother  to  anticipate  terrible  evils. 

While  Richard  was  not  industrious,  and  there- 
fore was  unsatisfactory,  they  had  never  believed 
him  either  sensual  or  wicked.  But  why  did  he 
not  come  home?  After  breakfast  Reuben 
Wright  harnessed  his  horse  and  drove  a mile  to 
the  village  to  see.  He  went  straight  to  Harry 
Fowler's,  and  there  he  found  Richard.  He 
took  him  in  his  wagon  and  drove  home. 

Richard  was  silent  and  dull.  His  father 
made  some  inquiries,  but  getting  no  satisfac- 
tory replies,  desisted.  At  his  own  door  the 
mother  opened  her  arms  to  receive  her  son.  He 
fell  into  them,  and  then  she  laid  him  on  her 
bed,  where  he  sunk  into  a sleep. 

Sarah  Wright  was  a helpful  woman,  hut  she 
was  inspired  with  a New  England  ambition. 

Her  children  should  be  among  the  best.  Her 
son — her  eldest  son — she  would  have  had  stand 
in  the  pulpit  and  preach  to  the  people  the 
Lord’s  word  ; but  that  was  not  to  be.  Still  she 
hoped  on  and  hoped  much.  She  saw  he  was 
keen,  daring,  capable.  What  might  he  not  do  ? 

Miss  Jerusha  and  Mrs.  Langley  came  to  a 
perplexed,  if  not  a stricken,  household.  True, 
nothing  was  known  of  the  real  facts  of  the  mat- 
ter, or  of  the  harsh  judgments  of  the  town ; and 
when  Jerusha  began : 

“This  is  a dreadful  thing,  Miss  Wright — ” 

“Yes,”  interrupted  Mrs.  Langley.  “We 
thought  we  would  come  right  over,  because  we 
knew  you’d  be  struck  down.” 

Mrs.  Wright  did  not  understand  these  Job's 
comforters.  Nor  was  she  one  to  be  “struck 
down”  easily,  or  without  a defense. 

44  Now,  I beg  you  will  not  begin  that  way, 

Jerusha.  We  are  not  struck  down,  and  we 
don’t  know  of  any  thing  so  very  dreadful.  I 
beg  you  will  not  begin  that  way,  whatever  you 
want  to  say.” 

Jerusha  and  Mrs.  Langley  both  were  touched 
at  this  way  of  receiving  their  proffered  consola- 
tions. It  seemed  ungracious  at  least.  Plain 
speaking  now  seemed  to  be  necessary. 

44  Well,  I don’t  know,”  said  Jerusha ; “folks 
have  different  ways  of  looking  at  things ; but 
if  I’d  had  a son  brought  home  dead  drunk,  / 
shouldn’t  feel  so  dreadful  easy  in  my  mind — ” 

“Yes,”  said  the  more  politic  Mrs.  Langley, 

44  we  thought  we’d  just  walk  over  and  see  you, 
because  we  thought  you  might  have  heard  the 
story ; and,  for  my  part,  I don’t  think  it  can  be 
so.  At  any  rate  I shouldn't  think  much  about 
it — the  first  time,  you  know.” 

Mrs.  Wright  now  was  dismayed.  Did  they 
say  this  thing  of  her  son,  and  was  it  true  ? She 
stepped  to  the  door  of  her  bedroom,  which 
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opened  from  her  sitting-room,  and  there  lay 
Richard,  sleeping  calmly  and  pleasantly. 

“ Does  he  look  like  a drunkard  ?”  she  asked, 
pointing  to  him.  He  certainly  did  not;  but 
Jerusha,  constrained  by  an  urgent  sense  of 
justice,  could  not  say  no. 

“They  always  sleep  that  way,”  she  replied. 
“ You  never  can  tell.  But  when  they  wake  up, 
then  it  is  the  worst.” 

“ Richard,”  said  his  mother,  in  a slightly  ele- 
vated voice.  “Richard,  wake  up !” 

He  waked  and  sat  up  on  the  bed. 

“Richard,”  said  the  mother,  more  quietly, 
“Jerusha  and  Mrs.  Langley  have  come  out  to 
tell  me  of  my  disgrace,  and  that  you — you  are 
a drunkard.” 

He  rose  from  the  bed  and  came  into  the 
room,  and  put  his  arm  around  his  mother. 

“ Mother,  it  is  a lie ; do  not  believe  one  word 
of  it.” 

‘ ‘ I never  did,  Richard,  and  I never  will — ” It 
was  too  much  for  her,  and  she  laid  her  head  on 
her  son's  shoulder  as  the  tears  began  to  flow. 

Nothing  w-as  left  for  Jerusha  and  Mrs.  Lang- 
ley but  to  return  to  their  homes ; their  well- 
meant  errand  had  proved  a cause  of  bitterness. 

But  a festering  stab  had  been  given,  and  the 
wound  was  not  to  be  healed  in  a day.  The 
mother  pressed  the  son  for  an  explanation,  and 
she  got  one,  but  it  was  lame  and  unsatisfying. 
Richard  could  not  deny  he  had  been  drinking 
— that  he  could  not  deny ; and  thus  there  was 
doubt  and  distrust,  a serpent’s  trail.  She  talk- 
ed with  her  husband,  and  his  more  generous, 
steady  soul  counseled  quiet,  time,  rest  But  she 
could  not  rest,  she  could  not  wait;  she  knew 
not  what  evil  tongues  might  be  about,  but  she 
feared  ; and  she  was  confronted  with  the  spec- 
tre of  a possible  danger  which  would  not  down. 
The  refuge  of  New  England  people  in  seasons 
of  distress  once  was  their  minister.  Mrs.  Wright 
sent  for  Mr.  Burton,  and  he  came.  But  what 
could  he  do  ? Richard  refused  to  talk ; was 
proud  and  defiant ; the  sudden  condemnation 
which  all  things  seemed  to  pronounce  against 
him  strengthened  him,  but  made  him  bitter. 
Mr.  Burton  prayed,  but  Richard  refused  to  list- 
en, refused  to  be  present,  and  so  matters  were 
made  w’orse  rather  than  better. 

He  waylaid  the  minister  when  he  left  the 
house,  and  asked  him,  “ Is  this  story  known  in 
the  town — is  it  believed  ?” 

“ Well,  Richard,  I am  sonry  to  say  that  it  is ; 
and  I trust,  as  the  son  of  Christian  parents,  you 
will  be  able  to  clear  it  up— I trust  so.” 

This  implied  a belief,  and  did  mischief. 
Richard  was  hard-eyed  and  firm. 

“ I can  only  deny  it.  Sir ; I can  make  no  ex- 
planation. I am  perplexed  myself.” 

The  minister  shook  his  head  and  walked  on 
in  doubt  and  grief.  He  feared  the  young  man 
was  hardened  in  sin. 

Richard  strode  across  the  meadows  rapidly, 
and  with  lips  firmly  set,  to  where  a sloop  lay 
loading  at  a little  wharf.  It  was  Captain  Fris- 
bie's. 


“ Cap,”  said  he,  “ when  do  you  sail  ?” 

“ To-night  at  twelve  the  tide  serves,  and  if 
the  wind  draws  round  right  we  shall  go.  Why  ?" 

“ I shall  go  with  you  ?” 

“You?” 

“Yes.” 

“ What’s  up  now  V’  - 

“I’m  going  to  sea.” 

“Well,  Dick,”  said  Frisbie,  “you’ll  make  a 
good  sailor ; only  keep  the  blood  out  of  your 
head.” 

“We  shall  see.” 

The  parting  with  his  father  and  mother  w as 
brief  and  painful. 

“Well,  Dick,”  said  the  old  man,  “I*d  ex- 
pected you  were  going  to  live  ou  here,  and  take 
the  farm,  and  take  care  of  me.” 

“ Perhaps  I shall  do  it  yet,  father.  Let  us 
see.” 

“But,  Dick,  I wouldn't  care  that  about  what 
these  women  say ; they  talk  about  every  body. 
You  can  live  ’em  down.  ” 

“ I don’t  want  to  live  them  down,  father ; let 
their  toqgues  wag.  I’ll  go  my  way ; and  when 
I come  back — ” 

“ Oh,  Richard,  when  will  you  come  bafck  ?” 
Asked  the  anxious  mother.  “Where  are  you 
going?” 

“ Weil,  mother,  I don’t  know ; but  when  I 
do  come  back  their  tongues  will  wag  the  other 
way,  or  my  name  is  not  Dick  Wright.” 

Thus  they  parted,  and  thus  Richard  left  the 
quiet  walks  of  Mayford  to  go — whither  ? 

in. 

. How  sped  the  wooing  of  Horry  Fowler?  Not 
well.  How  sped  the  wooing  of  Captain  Fris- 
bie? Not  well.  Beauty  Spencer  seemed  to 
harden  her  heart.  Did  she  love  Richard  W right  ? 
She  had  known  him,  had  liked  him ; his  sharp, 
keen,  daring  nature  stirred  hers,  whjch  was 
more  cool  and  unimpassioned.  Her  eyes,  un- 
consciously to  herself,  had  followed  his  supple 
form ; his  curt  and  audacious  words  caught  and 
lingered  in  her  ear.  She  liked  to  meet  him; 
she  enjoyed  him  rather  than  Harry  Fowler,  or 
Jerry  Frisbie,  or  Richard  Adams.  But  she  did 
not  love  him ; hers  was  not  a nature  to  love  any 
man  unsought,  unasked.  Deep  down  in  her 
heart,  no  doubt,  there  were  fires  of  love,  which 
might  burst  up  into  volcanic  heat,  but  who  knew 
of  it  ? Certainly  none  of  those  whose  names  I 
have  written. 

Still,  if  she  did  not  love  Richard  Wright,  she 
felt  his  absence  in  many,  many  ways.  There 
w’as  a void  which  none  other  filled.  A certain 
presence  was  gone  which  had  aroused  expecta- 
tion and  stirred  speculation.  He  was  not  com- 
monplace, nor  dull;  something  he  would  do; 
something  he  might  inspire  her  to  do.  One 
bright  thread  had  been  weaving  itself  into  her 
web,  and  suddenly,  roughly,  it  wfas  pulled  ayray. 
The  w'eb  of  life  was  not  so  variegated,  nor  so 
beautiful,  nor  so  full  of  promise  as  it  had  been. 
Mayford  had  grown  duller,  and  the  weaving 
I was  not  so  fascinating  as  before — that  was  all. 
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Even  Harry  Fowler  and  Jerry  Frisbie  became 
less  interesting,  now  that  Richard's  impelling 
power  was  away. 

That  they  loved  her  and  wished  to  marry  her 
she  was  glad  to  know,  for  it  told  her  that  as 
she  valued  herself  others  prized  her,  and  self- 
love  was  gratified.  But  she  did  not  wish  to 
marry  them,  and  it  pained  her  to  be  forced  to’ 
say  it.  But  to  say  it  had  wounded  the  self-love 
of  her  admirers,  and  they  grew  cold  and  with- 
drew themselves  from  her  world,  so  that  she 
was  now  more  alone  than  ever. 

Therefore,  when  James  Robinson  came  to 
study  theology  with  Mr.  Burton,  and  to  prepare 
himself  to  do  some  of  the  Lord's  work,  he  was 
a new  tissue  which  she  was  ready  to  receive 
and  weave  into  her  web.  He  was  struck  with 
her  beauty,  was  flattered  by  her  deference — for 
she  showed  it  to  few ; and  so  it  came  about  that 
they  read  together,  and  talked  together,  and 
walked  together ; and  at  last  the  curious  peo- 
ple of  the  town,  such  as  our  two  Miss  Footes, 
said: 

“Ah,  now  she’s  caught — that’s  a match.” 
“How  can  she  marry  such  spindle-legs  os  those?” 

But  we  can  understand  that  “spindle-legs” 
carry  about  susceptible  hearts ; and  it  need  not 
surprise  us  that  that  heart  began  to  beat  strange- 
ly when  the  handsome  girl  sat  beside  him,  par- 
taking with  him  in  some  study  or  speculation. 
The  fire  which  warms  the  missionary  soul,  so 
that  it  longs  to  radiate  heat  to  all  heathen  peo- 
ples, is  something  inexplicable  to  worldly  men ; 
but  such  a fire  burned  in  James  Robinson,  and 
he  dreamed  fervid  dreams  of  the  hosts  of  lost 
creatures  which  he  would  yet  gather  into  Christ's 
fold.  His  heat  warmed  Marietta's  colder  na- 
ture, and  she  now  glowed  with  a mild  heat; 
she  could  no  longer  stay  in  Mayford,  living  the 
aimless  life  of  a young  girl,  without  excitements 
or  occupations.  Clothes  did  not  suffice  for  her 
proud  and  practical  soul ; they  did  not  dominate 
her  life. 

She  began  to  be  restless  and  unhappy;  for 
what  work  should  she  do  ? How  could  she  con- 
vert the  world  ? When  could  she  put  her  hand 
to  the  plow  ? Might  not  she  too  be  a mission- 
ary in  that  great  field  which  James  told  her 
was  nodding  for  the  sickle  ? This  seed  so  sown 
was  pushing  out  its  root,  and  might  yet  grow 
into  a branching  and  fruitful  vine. 

Therefore,  when  it  came  to  be  known  that 
Mr.  Daniel  Barrett — once  a poor  Mayford  boy, 
and  now  a rich  Bermuda  merchant — wished  a 
governess,  she  said  to  herself : 

“I  will  go— I will  teach — but  I will  instill 
into  them  the  holy  truths  of  Christ.  I will  con- 
vert that  poor  benighted  land.  I will  make 
them  followers  of  the  Lamb.” 

We  can  easily  see  that  she  little  knew  what 
a task  Bermuda  might  prove  to  be;  and  we 
can  see,  too,  that  she  was  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment and  probable  disgust. 

But  at  last  she  persuaded  her  unwilling  fa- 
ther and  mother,  and  then  went  on  her  self- 
imposed  mission,  strong  and  high-hearted. 


James  sought  her  and  said  : 

“ Marietta,  we  have  passed  many  hours  in 
sweet  and  holy  converse ; we  have  studied  to 
know  the  secret s of  the  Lord,  and  to  follow  His 
will.  You  are  going  upon  a mission ; I shall 
ere  long  go  upon  mine.  But  it  is  borne  in  upon 
me  that  our  paths  must  unite,  and  that  together 
we  shall  hereafter  work  in  the  Lord’s  vineyard 
and  gather  an  abundant' harvest.  I do  not,  my 
dear  girl,  ask  any  pledges ; it  is  enough  for  me 
to  know  that  your  heart  beats  in  harmony  with 
mine,  and  that  whom  God  hath  joined  together 
no  man  can  put  asunder.” 

He  raised  her  passive  hand  to  his  lips — that 
expression  of  love  did  not  seem  to  him  to  savor 
of  wantonness. 

To  carnal  minds  this  does  not  seem  like  love- 
making;  but  to  him  it  was  sufficient.  They 
parted  to  go  their  several  ways.  Marietta  val- 
ued him,  but  did  she  love  him?  Was  that  the 
kind  of  love  to  satisfy  her  ? No.  And  at  times 
a feeling  of  hunger,  of  dissatisfaction,  of  doubt 
filled  her  souL  Where,  then,  was  Richard 
Wright? 

IV. 

Far  away.  He  had  plunged  headlong  into 
his  new  life,  with  all  the  intensity  and  energy 
of  his  nature.  He  was  mastered  by  two  pur- 
poses— to  drive  away  from  himself  the  memory 
of  that  fearful  possession,  and  to  win  such  a 
success  as  should  bring  men  and  women  to  his 
feet.  When  their  tongues  wagged  they  should 
wag  in  praise,  or  not  at  all. 

And  what  was  that  terror  which  had  pos- 
sessed him  ? He  could  not  fathom  it  nor  grasp 
it.  He  feared  it,  And  would  it  not  return  ? 

He  fled  and  sought  shelter  where  there  was  no 
shelter — on  the  wide  and  wild  sea.  Love  ? He 
had  almost  forgotten  that  such  a thing  as  love 
moved  men’s  hearts,  filled  their  thoughts,  mad- 
dened their  senses,  ruled  their  lives.  He  did 
not  forget  Marietta  Spencer,  but  he  ceased  to 
cherish  her,  perhaps  to  care  for  her.  She  was 
Henry  Fowler's  wife.  What  was  she  to  him  ? 

Skeptical  persons  may  doubt  if  this  terror 
which  I have  so  feebly  pictured  was  ever  a fact 
— may  say  it  is  all  a whim  and  a story.  It  is 
not  so ; it  is  a fact,  and  to  some  few  it  has  been 
a terrible  one.  What  it  is,  what  caused  it, 
whence  it  came,  whether  of  spirit  or  matter, 
what  its  purpose,  no  one  knows.  Richard  did 
not  know,  and  did  not  attempt  to  know.  He 
only  attempted  to  drive  it  out  of  his  memory, 
to  banish  it  with  other  black  things.  Did  he 
gamble,  did  he  drink  now?  No.  He  grap- 
pled with  the  hard  work  of  life,  and  laid  hold 
of  whatever  came  to  his  hand.  He  became  the 
most  daring,  most  active,  most  desperate  man 
of  the  brig  upon  which  he  had  shipped  as  a 
common  sailor.  No  voyage  was  too  long,  no 
sea  too  rough,  no  wind  too  wild  for  him.  He 
laughed  in  grim  defiance  at  it  all.  What  cared 
he  ? Let  them  rage ; he  was  now  master  of 
himself,  and  meant  to  be  master  of  the  world — 
of  all  of  it  he  could  grasp. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  such  a man  will  find 
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work,  and  will  rise,  for  he  seizes  the  work  and  | 
does  it ; and  so  in  a few  months  he  became 
second  mate  of  the  brig,  and  began  to  aspire, 
to  look  upward,  to  reach  forward. 

His  voyage  was  to  “The  Havana, ” and 
thence  he  brought  oranges,  pomegranates,  pine- 
apples, and  all  tropical  fruits,  which  he  sent  to 
that  brown  farm  - house  where  his  father  and 
mother  waited  his  coming.  But  he  did  not 
come.  The  old  story  of  his  folly  had  died 
away,  and  tongues  began  to  speak  well  of  him ; 
but  he  did  not  return.  Few  letters  were  written 
in  those  days.  He  never  wrote,  and  none  wrote 
to  him.  The  fruits  he  sent  told  of  his  existence, 
and  some  whispers  came  back  of  his  success. 

The  city  of  Havana  is  the  quaintest  in 
America ; it  is  exotic  and  peculiar.  So  are  its 
people.  Gambling,  mostly  of  a mild  type,  is  or 
was  a propensity  of  large  numbers,  and  it  was 
not  difficult  there  to  walk  into  airy  and  well- 
lighted  rooms  and  stake  a few  coins  at  roulette 
or  faro.  Richard  was  rambling  about  the  city 
one  evening  and  sauntered  into  an  open  lighted 
room,  where  this  style  of  amusement  was  going 
forward.  He  watched  them  for  a while,  his 
listless  hands  in  his  pockets  in  contact  with  his 
coin.  Presently  he  withdrew  a dollar  and  laid 
it  on  a number;  it  won;  he  left  it  there;  it 
won  again,  and  again. 

Why  not  win  more — all  ? The  impulse  seized 
him,  and  he  sat  down  to  the  table  to  watch  and 
to  win.  He  was  cool,  wary ; and  yet  he  was 
possessed  with  a fierce  desire,  a greed  for  gold. 
He  played  on  and  on,  well  into  the  night,  and 
won  rouleaus  of  gold.  The  sound  of  a gun 
startled  him  ; it  came  from  his  brig.  He  knew 
that  it  meant  a recall  of  all  absentees.  He 
loaded  his  pockets  and  hastened  to  the  quay  to 
find  a boat. 

As  he  left  the  room  a stranger  touched  his 
hat  and  walked  on  with  him.  Richard  feared 
no  robbers,  but  he  was  watchful. 

“You  are  master  of  a vessel?”  asked  the 
stranger,  in  good  English. 

“No,  a mate.” 

“ You  would  like  to  be  ?” 

“Of. course  I should.” 

“ I can  give  you  five  hundred  dollars  a month 
and  a good  schooner.” 

“To  do  what  ?”  The  pay  surprised  him. 

“To  sail  between  the  West  Indies  and  the 
Spanish  Main.” 

“ To  carry  what  ?” 

“ That  depends — ” 

The  stranger  paused  and  looked  at  Richard ; 
Richard  looked  back.  He  did  not  flinch. 

Then  it  came  out  that  the  schooner  was  en- 
gaged in  a sort  of  coasting  trade,  carrying  a 
various  freight;  but  sometimes  it  appeared 
that  the  freight  was  a living  one — negroes. 

“ Slaver,  eh  ?”  asked  Richard. 

“Of  course.” 

“ Where  do  they  come  from  ?” 

“ Well,  sometimes  from  one  place,  sometimes 
from  another.  We  will  supply  cargo — you  will 
carry  it,  and  no  questions  asked.” 


Richard  reflected : he  was  getting  fifty  dol- 
lars a month ; this  brought  money ; what  cared 
he  what  the  freight  was,  or  where  it  came  from  ? 
Reckless  now,  he  dared  any  thing. 

“I  shall  be  here  in  a month,” he  said.  “Fll 
meet  you  where  we  met  to-night.” 

“Agreed,”  said  his  companion,  and  van- 
ished. 

Had  Richard  examined  the  Havana  paper 
of  the  week  he  would  have  found  an  account  of 
a raid  upon  a coast  plantation,  and  the  abduc- 
tion of  twenty  slaves ; he  would  have  learned 
the  names  of  the  Flying  Angel  and  her  daring 
owner,  “Salathar;”  and  would  have  seen  that 
ten  thousand  dollars  were  offered  for  their  cap- 
ture. But  he  did  not  see  this,  and  he  sailed 
away  on  his  homeward  voyage,  rich  with  gold, 
laden  with  expectation.  But  he  sailed  a rest- 
less, unsatisfied,  moody  man. 

He  had  made  money,  was  rich  for  him  ; and 
yet  ho  had  not  made  it  by  honest  work  and 
earnest  application.  He  had  plunged  into  the 
pool  of  speculation,  and  had  gambled  to  win. 
He  had  won,  but  he  did  not  sleep  the  serene 
sleep  of  a “ good  and  faithful  servant.”  He  had 
listened  to  the  seductive  voice  of  the  freebooting 
slave-trader,  and  had  half  sold  away  his  sense 
of  honor  for  the  freebooters  gold.  We  may 
believe  that  a struggle  was  going  on  within  him, 
between  God  and  the  devil,  and  that  the  prince 
of  this  world  had  grasped  his  heart.  Love  was 
almost  forgotten,  Honor  was  asleep,  Greed  was 
aroused. 

Would  his  old  father  and  his  keen  mother 
approve  him  now?  He  did  not  ask  the  ques- 
tion. He  was  possessed  with  a demon,  and  he 
ruled  the  hour. 

They  sailed  with  a good  wind,  and  made  good 
way  until  the  fourth  day,  and  were  well  across 
the  Gulf-stream,  so  vexed  and  stormy.  Rich- 
ard was  in  the  waist  of  the  brig,  the  officer  in 
charge ; it  was  evening.  A sudden  sensation 
came  upon  him,  he  remembered  it — once  before 
in  his  life  it  had  possessed  him.  He  set  bis 
teeth  and  gripped  his  hands,  but  he  trembled 
and  could  not  control  himself.  It  was  now  dark, 
the  wind  was  rising — might  he  not  rush  into  the 
sea?  He  seized  a halliard  and  lashed  himself 
to  the  shrouds ; then  he  gave  his  orders,  in  a 
high  and  excited  voice,  to  put  on  sail,  to  shake 
out  reefs,  to  spread  the  sky-sails.  The  sailors 
thought  it  madness,  but  they  shook  out  the 
reefs,  they  spread  the  sails,  and  the  brig  jumped 
like  a horse  frantic  with  fear.  The  wind  in- 
creased, hut  it  did  not  appall  him ; in  this  fierce 
excitement  and  danger  only  could  he  find  rest. 
The  wind  grew  to  a gale,  and  still  he  stood, 
with  clenched  hands  and  haggard  eye,  watch- 
ing the  brig  as  she  rushed  through  the  foaming 
sea. 

The  captain  was  asleep,  and  the  sailors  dared 
not  wake  him ; they  had  learned  to  fear  this 
second  mate. 

The  gale  became  fiercer  and  fiercer.  It  was 
one  of  those  sudden  tempests  which  sometimes 
seem  to  come  down  out  of  the  sky  in  the  region 
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off  Cape  Hatteras.  The  brig  could  not  bear  it ; 
something  must  go.  Suddenly  there  was  a loud 
report,  like  the  sound  of  a cannon,  another  and 
another.  The  top-sails  had  burst,  and  were 
flying  in  strips. 

This  seemed  to  sober  him ; he  now  gave  his 
orders,  with  clearness  and  precision,  to  take  in 
sail,  to  make  all  fast,  to  let  her  run  before  the 
wind,  to  watch  her,  to  fasten  down  the  hatches. 
In  the  midst  of  this  strange  and  wild  scene  the 
Captain  came  on  deck,  and  making  his  way  to 
his  mate,  shouted  in  his  ear  a fearful  oath : 
44  What  does  this  mean,  Sir?  Are  you  mad — 
or  drunk  ?” 

He  snatched  the  trumpet  from  his  hand  and 
gave  the  orders.  Richard  stood  mute,  para- 
lyzed— what  had  he  to  say  ? He  had  fastened 
himself  to  the  shroud  ; there  he  remained  until 
the  Captain  could  attend  to  him ; and  then  he 
gave  an  order  to  put  the  irons  upon  hfs  legs. 

4<Never,  Sir!”  cried  Richard.  “Whoever 
touches  me  dies.  Captain  Osborn,  order  me 
below,  put  me  in  my  room,  but  keep  off  your 
irons.  I shall  be  quiet.” 

Captain  Osborn  then  ordered  him  below,  and 
Richard  went,  grim  and  silent.  He  knew  he 
deserved  it,  knew  he  had  periled  life  and  prop- 
erty ; and  why  ? What  madness  had  possessed 
him  ? He  could  not  answer  it,  nor  can  I.  In 
the  darkness  of  his  room  he  felt  in  his  chest, 
felt  his  gold — that  was  safe.  Why  should  he 
care,  then,  for  the  anger  of  Captain  Osborn? 
why  for  the  condemnation  of  the  owner  ? Had 
he  not  a place  waiting  for  him — one  worth  ten 
times  this?  Then  some  latent  compunction 
came  over  him,  and  ho  wondered  if  he  were  not 
a scoundrel.  But  no,  he  soothed  himself:  44  I 
won  the  money  fairly;  the  place  was  offered 
me ; I did  not  seek  it.  I drove  the  brig  on  to 
get  her  out  of  the  storm.” 

Thus  men  juggle  with  their  own  souls. 

The  gale  continued  os  fierce  as  ever,  and  in ( 
his  own  room  Richard  could  feel  the  brig  writhe 
and  strain,  could  hear  her  grind  ^md  groan. 
Would  she  stand  it  ? would  she  not  go  to  pieces? 
Then  came  a lull,  though  it  still  blew  fiercely, 
and  the  brig’s  agony  seemed  less.  What  did 
he  hear?  the  boom  of  a gun?  He  listened. 
Again  ? another  ? It  must  be  so — a ship  is  in 
peril,  nigh  her  death.  Could  he  not  save  her? 
He  made  his  way  on  deck,  and  finding  Captain 
Osborn,  said  to  him : 

44 1 know  I am  in  disgrace,  Sir ; but  I will 
stake  all  to  recover  myself.  Give  me  the  life- 
boat and  six  men  and  I will  save  that  ship.” 

“Will  any  fool  go  with  you?”  said  the  Cap- 
tain, scornfully. 

Richard  turned  toward  the  main-deck,  where 
the  men  were  holding  on,  and  said : 

44  Who  will  join  me  to  save  that  ship?” 

Four  men  said,  “I,  Sir!”  and  lifted  their 
hands,  lest  he  might  not  hear.  He  made  his  way 
to  the  forecastle,  and  found  two  there  whom  he 
could  depend  on.  They  knew  Richard  Wright 
was  their  master,  and  they  dared  to  follow  him 
even  into  danger.  He  reported  to  the  Cap- 


! tain,  who  said,  “ The  wind  lulls ; I will  let  you 
try  it.” 

They  steered  the  brig  toward  the  sinking  ves- 
sel, which  the  flashes  of  lightning  showed  roll- 
ing in  the  seas.  The  little  life-boat,  manned 
by  seven  men,  struck  out  through  this  dark- 
ness and  tumult  to  save  a life  — perhaps  to 
save  a ship.  Was  ever  courage  like  that 
which  nerves  the  arms  and  strengthens  the 
hearts  of  sailors  every  year  of  their  lives  ? 

God  forbid  that  I or  mine  should  ever  follow 
the  sea ! We  are  cowards. 

The  boat  made  its  way  slowly  through  the 
black  and  cruel  sea ; but  stout  arms  drew  her 
on  toward  the  hull,  which  an  occasional  flash 
of  light  showed  to  them.  Another  gun  broke 
upon  the  night  — she  was  not  lost.  They 
reached  her,  but  could  not  mount  her  dectf. 

They  got  under  her  lee,  and  with  their  boat- 
hooks grappled  her  side.  An  officer  put  his 
head  over  the  broken  bulwark,  and  Richard 
shouted : 

44  Can  we  help  you  ? Will  the  brig  live  ?” 

44  We  have  a woman  here — save  her.  We 
will  man  our  own  boat  and  follow  you.” 

A bundle — a woman — was  let  down  the  side, 
and  grasped  in  Richard’s  arms.  He  laid  her 
down  in  the  stern  of  the  boat.  It  now  took 
but  a few  minutes  for  the  baffled  crew,  in- 
spired by  hopes  of  life,  to  launch  their  own 
boat  and  follow  toward  the  Dauntless,  which 
showed  a signal-light,  and  fired  an  occasional 
gun. 

The  woman  lay  at  Richard’s  feet  mute. 

44  Had  she  fainted  ? Was  she  paralyzed  with 
fear  ? Who  was  she  ? Where  was  the  wrecked 
vessel  from?  Would  the  woman  revive?  Might 
he  not  speak  to  her?”  Such  thoughts  passed 
through  his  mind  as  he  steered  the  little  boat 
across  the  angry  sea.  He  looked  down  into 
her  face  ns  a flash  of  light  lit  up  the  darkness. 

44  My  God!  that  face  I know!”  It  must  be  she, 

Marietta  Spencer,  whom  he  had  once  meant  to 
win  for  his  lover  and  wife.  Was  it  ? What  did 
she  here  ? Where  was  her  husband,  Harry  Fow- 
ler? What  strange  thing  had  thus  brought  them 
together  in  the  wilderness  of  water  ? Should  he 
not  speak,  and  ask  her  these  questions  ? He  sat 
mute,  only  breaking  the  noise  of  the  wind  by  a 
hoarse  direction  now  and  then  to  his  men. 

And  she  ? Was  this  indeed  Beauty  Spencer, 
who  had  left  her  home  to  find  her  work  on  the 
lonely  Bermudas  ? It  was;  and  half  sick,  quite 
dispirited,  6he  was  seeking  her  home  at  May- 
ford,  and  now  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  only  man 
she  had  ever  cared  for — one  whom  she  might 
have  loved.  Did  she  know  this?  The  fitful 
lightning  must  have  illumined  her  eyes  and 
roused  her  palsied  brain.  At  these  crucial 
moments  nature  asserts  herself,  and  flimsy  con- 
ventionalities vanish.  A soft  hand,  but  cold  as 
marble,  grasped  the  hand  of  the  sailor,  and  a 
soft  voice  whispered : 

44  Richard ! ” — soft  and  low  as  it  was,  it  shot 
into  his  brain  and  thrilled  him — 44  Richard,  1 
am  saved,  and  by  you !” 
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It  was  a strange  moment  for  love-making ; 
bat  Richard  Wright  had  dared  mnch — should 
he  not  now  dare  all  ? He  whispered : 

44  Marietta,  are  you  free  ?” 

44  Yes.” 

44  Where  is  your  husband  ?” 

44 1 have  none.” 

44 Did  you  not  marry  Harry  Fowler?” 

44  Never.” 

44  Will  you  be  mine?” 

“Yes.” 

The  cold  hand  grew  warm,  and  a delicious 
languor  stole  through  all  her  veins.  Danger 
was  past,  and  happiness  had  descended  upon 
her  through  storm  and  tempest.  But  what 
cared  she  now  for  storm  and  danger?  The 
strong  man,  the  young  and  brave,  sat  by  her, 
was  her  deliverer  and  lover.  This  was  ecstasy. 

But  Richard — was  he  too  bathed  in  the  secret 
sunshine  of  love  ? Was  life  now  but  a dream 
of  bliss?  He  sat  silent,  grim,  cold.  Now  that  he 
had  spoken  the  words,  that  he  had  heard  the 
confession  of  love  from  her  own  lips,  knew  that 
he  possessed  her,  a strange  revulsion  came  upon 
him.  What  did  it  mean  ? Was  it  that  another 
passion  possessed  him,  stronger,  more  potent 
than  this  ? He  hardly  reflected,  he  only  felt ; 
but  he  said  no  more.  She  was  his,  he  was  hers ; 
the  words  were  spoken,  the  die  was  cast. 


They  neared  the  Dauntless , and  grappled  her. 
The  woman  was  passed  up  to  the  deck. 

44  Let  her  be  cared  for  and  carefully,”  said 
Richard.  What,  would  he  not  stay  by  her  and 
tend  her  faithfully,  lovingly?  Then  he  said s 

44  Captain  Osborn,  I am  ready  for  another 
work.  Give  me  this  crew  and  I will  save  the 
wreck.” 

44  But  is  she  worth  it ? Can  you  save  her  ?” 

44 1 can  tiy.” 

He  did  try  it : back  through  the  now  break- 
ing night  he  made  his  way  to  the  wreck ; the 
storm  subsided ; she  did  not  sink ; they  cleared 
her  and  got  some  sail  on,  and  brought  her 
through  to  the  capes  of  the  Chesapeake. 

The  Dauntless  reached  New  York  in  safety, 
and  Marietta  went  back  to  her  own  home, 
bearing  her  secret  which  she  confided  to  none. 
No;  Richard  should  return,  return  in  honor 
and  pride,  and  should  tell  the  story  himself 
in  the  ears  of  his  own  people,  and  should  re- 
ceive pardon  and  praise. 

Richard  reached  New  York  an  older,  a richer 
man.  The  gold  in  his  chest  counted  three  thou- 
sand dollars,  the  salvage  of  the  wreck  would 
make  him  a rich  man  in  Mayford.  All,  there- 
fore, that  he  had  to  do  was  to  go  home,  reclaim 
his  position,  and  take  his  bride. 

She  awaited  him. 


THE  WEEPING  WILLOW. 


Tiie  church-yard  has  a noble  tree, 

The  willow — the  willow: 

She  bends  her  head  so  gracefully, 

The  fair  and  stately  willow. 

That  acre  which  the  Lord  hath  bless’d, 
How  calmly  sweet  its  dwellers  rest, 
With  her  light  shadow  on  their  breast, 
The  willow— the  willow! 

She  looketh  down  her  loved  to  see, 

The  willow — the  willow; 

She  keeps  her  trust  so  tehderly, 

The  faithful  weeping  willow; 

But  life  still  creepeth  over  death, 

With  sunshine,  and  with  singing  breath, 
And  in  green  beauty  flourisheth, 

The  willow — the  willow! 

You  know  her  by  her  drooping  leaf, 
The  willow — the  willow: 

In  tender  majesty  of  grief 
Low  bends  the  stately  willow. 

But  greenly  fair  as  hope  could  be, 

In  faith’s  own  sweet  humility, 

She  droops  her  boughs  caressingly, 

The  willow — the  willow! 


In  other  scenes  my  childhood  knew 
The  willow — the  willow; 

Beside  a meadow  brook  she  grew. 

The  stately  weeping  willow. 

There  thick  the  glinting  sunbeams  lay, 
And  bending  gracious  to  our  play 
Her  slender  branches  seemed  to  sway, 

The  willow — the  willow! 

% 

Softly  the  merry  waters  pass 
The  willow — the  willow; 

And  greener  grows  the  meadow-grass 
Beneath  the  lovely  willow. 

And  still  I hear  on  summer  eves 
The  tender  sighing  of  the  leaves, 

And  memory  for  her  garlands  weaves 
The  willow — the  willow! 

Oh,  greener  than  the  laurel  grows 
The  willow — the  willow; 

And  all  most  blessed  lives  repose 
In  shadow  of  the  willow. 

A giant  sorrow,  green  and  strong, 
Where  all  the  lesser  joys  may  throng, 
And  murmur  in  their  sweetest  song, 
The  willow — the  willow! 
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SAINTS  AND  SINNERS. 

UNDER  the  title  which  we  have  placed  at 
the  head  of  our  article  Dr.  Doran  has 
given  ns  a very  interesting  thesaurus  of  the  an- 
tiquities of  the  English  Church.  His  book,  full 
of  amusing  incidents  to  be  laughed  over,  is  also 
a work  of  permanent  value  by  reason  of  its  his- 
toric interest.  We  propose  to  follow  its  pages 
and  to  cull  from  them  a bouqnet  of  antique 
flowers  to  place  before  our  readers. 

No  one  can  go  over  this  ground  with  us  with- 
out being  forcibly  struck  by  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  by  the  Christian  Church  in  mod- 
ern times,  as  regards  the  purity  of  its  faith,  its 
practical  piety,  and  the  character  of  its  ministry. 

MAGNATES  OP  THE  OLD  CHURCH. 
“From  the  second  century  to  the  time  of  the 
Heptarchy  the  illustrations  of  Church  history 
suit  the  imaginative  artist  rather  than  the  his- 
torian. The  painter  may  imagine  the  figure 
of  the  proto-Christian  King  Lucias,  or  a group 
of  Cornish  listeners  thronging  round  St.  Kebins, 
or  the  people  watching  the  joyous  builders  of 
the  sacred  edifice  founded  by  the  ex-Prince 
Cadoc  in  Llan  Carvan.  The  artist  may  depict 
the  ardent  admirers  of  St.  Nennoca  trying  to 
restrain  her  from  setting  sail  to  convert  the 
Gauls ; or  the  Somersetshire  crew  gaping  at  St. 
Keyne  as  she  turned  the  serpents  into  stones. 
St.  Main,  leaving  this  his  native  land  to  settle 
in  ‘Little  Britain,’  and  the  apocryphal  Winni- 
fred,  sanctifying  her  well,  might  furnish  sub- 
jects for  a fresco;  while  the  chief  of  all  the 
saints  of  the  period  before  the  Heptarchy,  St. 
David,  making  his  disciples  till  the  fields  with- 
out aid  of  beasts,  and  driving  his  plow-team  of 
four-and-twenty  panting  and  pulling  students 
through  the  tough  soil  round  his  monastery, 
might  make  a subject  for  Rosa  Bonheur  her- 
self.” 

During  the  period  of  the  Heptarchy  it  was  a 
common  thing  for  high-born  ladies  to  found  or 
join  nunneries ; and  these  ladies  furnished 
some  of  the  grandest  spectacles  of  the  day. 
“ Crowds  stared  at  the  pomp  with  which  a com- 
pany of  kings  and  princes  carried  St.  Wereburga 
to  Ely,  where  she  was  about  to  take  the  veil.  I 
Spectators  could  hardly  tell  which  was  the  finer 
ceremony  — that  when  St.  Sexburgha  went 
through  the  form  of  marriage  with  King  Er- 
combert,  or  when  she  opened  her  famous  nun- 
neiy  at  Sheppey.”  These  lady  saints  were  all 
of  royal  birth.  “Some  of  them  must  have 
given  rise  to  a large  amount  of  gossip.  They 
resolutely  refused  to  marry  unless  -they  might 
live  as  if  they  were  not  married.  Nevertheless, 
at  three  of  these  ladies  the  people  of  Ely,  the 
cottagers  at  Coldringham,  and  the  good  folk  up 
at  Whitby  probably  opened  their  eyes  to  the 
utmost,  when  they  saw  the  coy  Etheldreda,  the 
stately  Ebba,  and  the  6hy  Hilda  founding  dou- 
ble monasteries.  There,  during  many  subse- 
quent years,  saintly  scholars  lived  in  communi- 
ty with  the  primmest  of  virgins.”  John  of 


Beverly,  following  their  example,  received  nuns 
with  his  monks.  These  were  doubtless  pleas- 
ant communities,  but  the  Danes  destroyed  them 
together  with  the  rest.  “The  Barking  nuns 
were  not  cheerful  ladies.  Their  sole  desire, 
they  said,  was  to  die  as  soon  as  possible ; yet 
their  * refectory  was  furnished  with  the  best 
means  of  living  comfortably.  The  only  down- 
right merry  circumstance  connected  with  the 
unco  guid  people  of  this  period  is  to  be  found 

in  a love  passage  in  the  life  of  St.  Frideswid 

This  holy  princess  edified  English  maidens  by 
her  anti-matrimonial  principles.  From  all  her 
lovers  she  would  not  choose  one.  Prince  Al- 
gar,  the  most  persevering  of  the  suitors,  one 
day  sought  her  so  eagerly  that,  to  escape  from 
his  ardor,  she  hid  herself  in  the  pig-sty ! The 
servile  brother  who  helped  her  out  must  have 
had  a pretty  story  to  tell  to  his  fellows.  ” The  fol- 
lowing courtship  proved  as  perilous  as  the  pre- 
ceding one  was  ludicrous : “ The  saintly  King  of 
the  East  Angles,  St.  Ethelbert,  wooed  Alfrida, 
the  daughter  of  King  Offa  and  Quendreda.  The 
maiden  was  willing,  but  her  mother  was  not. 

She  hated  the  young  king,  but  she  coveted  his 
possessions,  and  she  murdered  her  daughter’s 
lover  that  she  might  herself  obtain  his  domin- 
ions.” 

It  was  this  unfortunate  Ethelbert  who  built 
the  cathedrals  of  Canterbury,  Rochester,  and 
St.  Paul ; but  we  must  remember  that  these 
were  built  of  wood  and  thatched  with  straw. 

Some  of  these  old  saints  did  fearful  penance 
to  indicate  their  humility.  St.  Adhelm,  we  are 
told,  used  to  read  his  psalter  every  night  stand- 
ing in  a pond  np  to  his  neck.  St.  Chad,  when 
Bishop  of  York,  performed  all  his  visitations  on 
foot.  But  St.  Erconwald,  Bishop  of  London, 
furnishes  a striking  contrast  to  these  humble 
characters.  He  was  carried  in  a horse-litter; 
but  his  power  does  not  seem  to  have  been  di- 
minished on  account  of  his  pride,  for  his  litter 
healed  the  sick  on  whom  its  shadow  fell,  and 
chips  from  it,  after  his  death,  were  remedies  for 
all  diseases. 

Some  of  the  English  kings  of  this  period  were 
very  pagans.  “ While  they  were  wavering  they 
would  fain  strike  bargains  with  Heaven.  If 
God  will  give  a victory,  the  waverer  will  turn 
Christian.  The  semi-pagan  looks  to  the  skies 
and  promises  a newly -born  daughter  to  the 
service  of  God,  if  the  father  may  only  be  able 
to  destroy  his  enemies.  Redwald,  King  of  East 
Angles,  thought  to  sit  in  safety  on  two  stools. 

He  built  a church,  at  one  end  of  which  was 
an  altar  for  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  at  the 
other  an  altar  for  sacrifice  to  the  old  British 
idols.”  This  shut  the  poor  king  out  of  the 
Calendar.  “Edwin,  Bang  of  Deira,  was  at 
best  one  of  the  dalliers.  In  a vision  he  had 
been  promised  greatness  if  he  would  become  a 
Christian,  and  he  said  he  would — expecting 
fulfillment  of  the  promise.  Something  was 
conceded  to  him,  but  he  would  make  no 
step  in  advance.  At  length  Pope  Boniface 
bought  him  by  the  dainty  device  of  sending 
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a silver  mirror  and  an  ivory  comb  to  his 
queen,  Edilburga.  The  lady  was  convinced 
of  the  excellence  of  a religion  the  head  of 
which  so  thoroughly  understood  woman,  her 
wants  and  her  weaknesses,  and  she  compelled 
her  husband  to  be  of  that  way  of  thinking.  ” 

These  saints,  whether  kings  or  not,  performed 
wonders.  Among  the  alleged  miracles  of  St. 
Cuthbert,  one  describes  his  spirit  on  stormy 
nights  lustily  pulling  a boat  out  toward  ship- 
wrecked wretches  tossing  in  the  merciless  bil- 
lows ; or  he  steers  his  bark  amidst  the  breakers 
with  his  magic  pastoral  crosier.  King  Edward 
the  Confessor  carried  a scrofulous  man  on  his 
back,  whom  he  set  down  cured  ; and  this  44  en- 
abled Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  to  witness  a specta- 
cle of  which,  otherwise,  he  probably  would  not 
have  been  a witness.  It  led  to  Edward  and 
his  successors  touching  for  the  evil ; and  John- 
son, when  a child,  saw  Queen  Anne  play  the 

last  part  in  that  ceremony In  the  Church 

records  of  this  early  period  we  often  meet  with 
prisoners,  bound  by  chains  or  ropes,  who,  on 
praying  at  certain  shrines,  or  to  particular 
saints,  arc  suddenly  able  to  extricate  them- 
selves as  easily  and  as  dcxtrously  as  the  two 
jugglers,  the  brothers  Davenport.** 

WELL-WORSHIP. 

“ Where  a spring  rises  or  a river  flows,  there,1* 
says  Seneca,  u should  we  build  altars  and  make 
sacrifices. ” This  article  of  faith  recognized  by 
the  pagans  was  sentimentally  adopted  by  the 
early  Christian  Church.  In  the  twelfth  century  | 
the  Church  compromised  with  the  ultra-rever- 
ential people,  and  reverence  to  and  worship  at 
springs  was  permitted  under  episcopal  license. 
“ A generation  ago  a devotee  might  still  stoop 
and  drink  at  St.  Chad’s  Well.  A William  the 
Third  edifice  then  covered,  and  a Dutch-looking  | 
garden  surrounded  it.  An  old  man  and  woman 
were  the  last  presiding  priest  and  priestess.  On 
the  wall  above  the  spring  hung  a full-length  por- 
trait, in  oils,  of  a fat,  red-faced  man  in  a faded 
scarlet  coat,  a lace  cravat,  and  a red  night-cap. 
Charles  Lamb  suggested  that  the  original  was  a 
butcher  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne ; but  the 
old  keeper  believed  it  to  be  a genuine  portrait 
of  St.  Chad,  as  most  people  did  (he  remarked) 
who  visited  the  spring ; whereat  the  old  keeper- 
ess  would  express  her  inability  to  conjecture 
what  would  happen  next!’* 

“The  old  popular  religion  connected  with 
the  London  wells  has  ceased.  You  may  ques- 
tion every  man  you  meet  between  Holbom  Bars 
and  King's  Cross  and  not  one  in  a hundred  w ill 
be  able  to  tell  you  where  to  find  the  waters 
which  still  flow'  on,  but  which  are  now  inclosed. 
It  is  much  the  same  with  the  other  outdoor 
chapels  for  the  people  of  the  olden  time.  The 
w ell  of  8t.  Pancras  would  be  as  hard  to  strike 
as  a well  in  the  desert.  The  Fons  Clericorum , 
the  well  about  which  the  ecclesiastical  clerks 
used  to  disport  themselves  of  an  evening,  is  only 
marked  by  an  ugly  pump  with  a menacing  han- 
dle, warning  you  away.  The  Fons  Sancti  de- 


mentis^ to  which  the  Westminster  boys  once 
made  a little  pilgrimage,  is  hidden  beneath  a low 
house  in  low  Holywell  Street.  The  Fons  Sacer , 
or  holy  well  above  all  others,  had  lost  its  purity 
before  the  Benedictine  nuns  abandoned  Shore- 
ditch; while  St.  Bride  all  but  exhausted  her- 
self in  the  copious  yield  of  water  from  her 
springs  to  supply  the  exigencies  of  George  the 
Fourth’s  coronation.** 

There  was  a well  at  Oundle,  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, which  44  drummed”  whenever  some  im- 
portant event  was  pending ; but  it  44  drummed” 
its  last  when  it  beat  the  dead  march  announcing 
the  approaching  demise  of  Charles  II.  uTbe 
waters  were  of  a Jacobite  quality,  and  never 
paid  the  same  compliment  to  any  monarch  who 
subsequently  died  in  England.” 

Dove  Dale  still  sends  out  grateful  devotees  to 
the  annual  flowering  of  the  five  wells  at  Tes- 
sington.  On  the  first  Sunday  in  May  people 
still  assemble  at  Cragie  Well,  and  secure  their 
health  for  the  ensuing  year  by  drinking  the  wa- 
ters before  the  rays  of  the  sun  have  touched  the 
stream.  And  Buxton  every  year  dresses  her 
taps  in  honor  of  the  fountains  erected  by  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire. 

King  Edgar  denounced  well -worship  as  a 
sacrilege;  but  it  did  no  good.  The  people 
clung  fast  to  the  edge  of  the  Druidical  mantle, 
and  reverenced  the  rocks  as  well  as  the  waters 
that  sprung  from  them.  44  The  northern  peo- 
ple were  especially  tenacious  in  this  respect. 
The  first  Christian  priest  at  Wallscnd  looked 
with  scorn  at  the  old  altar  there,  with  its  per- 
forated centre,  and  at  the  dozen  upright  stones 
which  stood  around  it.  In  vain  would  he  try 
to  persuade  his  flock  that  these  stones  did  not 
represent  the  Saviour  and  the  Twelve  Apostles. 
Time  ont  of  mind  they  had  been  held  sacred, 
from  an  era  of  which  the  good  folk  knew  no- 
thing, when  they  symbolized  the  prolific  powers 
of  Nature  and  the  Sun.  To  the  Sun  and  the 
Months  had  succeeded  the  Redeemer  and  his 
Apostles.  The  folk  would  have  it  so,  let  the 
priest  say  what  he  might.  If  they  wanted  to 
make  a bargain  sacred,  they  went  and  shook 
hands  npon  it  over  one  of  these  gray  and  sol- 
emn stones.  It  wras  calling  the  holiest  in 
heaven  to  witness  the  obligation.  If  parents 
desired  to  make  a sick  child  wrhole,  when  leech- 
es had  failed,  they  passed  the  little  patient 
through  the  perforation,  and  went  away  full  of 
hope,  if  not  of  confidence.  The  Christian  priest 
might  invite  them  to  set  up  a candle  before  the 
picture  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  pious  people 
would  doubtless  obey  him;  but  wdien  the  4 -4 vt 
Marta'  had.  been  uttered,  these  primitive  En- 
glish Christians,  honest  half- pagans  as  they 
were,  would  still  turn  to  the  symbols  of  the  old 
mysterious  worship  (a  worship  older  than  that 
of  Zeus  and  his  Olympus),  and  they  held  on  by 
the  old  ship  while  they  sailed  in  the  new.” 

These  early  Christians  embraced  new  heroes 
and  new  legends  with  avidity,  and  accepted 
stories  of  other  resurrections  than  the  one  on 
which  they  based  all  hope  and  all  assurance 
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of  a future  life.  “Accordingly,  in  the  olden 
time,  saunterers  by  the  banks  of  the  Ouse  were 
occasionally  startled,  they  said,  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a leaden  coffin  of  exquisite  workman- 
ship slowly  rising  from  the  river ; as  they  in- 
tently gazed  at  the  strange  floating  object  it 
began  slowly  to  descend  beneath  the  waters. 
When  the  rapt  beholders  Bpoke  of  what  they 
had  beheld,  the  reverend  old  people  in  that 
Bedfordshire  district  would  quietly  remark 
that  it  was  the  tomb  of  the  great  Mercian 
King  Offa,  which  had  been  swept  away  in  a 
great  flood,  with  the  little  chapel  in  which  it 
had  been  placed,  near  Bedford.  The  appari- 
tion proved  that,  if  the  great  king  had  been 
submerged,  he  could  no  more  be  kept  down  in 
death  than  in  life.  Then  scores  of  curious 
people  would  go  down  to  the  Ouse,  gaze  till 
their  eyes  ached,  and  return  home,  vexed  at 
seeing  nothing  glide  by  but  the  waters.  Again, 
the  reverend  people  would  quietly  remark  that 
the  royal  tomb  never  rose  to  the  sight  of  those 
whe  expressly  sought  it ; in  which  remark  those 
reverend  persons  were  perfectly  correct.” 

ST.  OSUNA’S  BENCH. 

Howden  had  a powerful  patron  lady  of  its 
own — St.  Osuna.  “ The  rector  of  the  parish 
kept  household  with  a north-country  damsel 
after  a fashion  which  St.  Osuna  was  determ- 
ined to  reprove  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
This  occasion  presented  itself  when  the  rector’s 
arch-hussy  one  day  came  to  church.  The 
saint’s  tomb  was  there,  projecting  from  the 
wall  like  a wooden  seat.  The  reverend  gen- 
tleman’s ‘ lady,’  out  of  contempt  or  fatigue,  sat 
down  thereon,  and  she  never  forgot  it.  She 
was  unable  to  get  up  again.  Her  cry  for  help 
brought  a host  of  villagers  to  her  aid ; and  if 
they  at  lost  pulled  her  away,  it  was  not  through 
their  strength,  but  because  St.  Osuna  chose  to 
let  Ijer  go,  after  the  flaunting  minx  had  sworn 
she  was  sorry  for  the  post,  and  had  promised 
amendment  for  the  future.  But  even  then  St. 
Osuna  did  not  let  her  loose  from  the  seat  the 
girl  had  sacrilegiously  assumed  without  mak- 
ing her  leave  a token  behind  her,  which  con- 
sisted of  something  more  than  fragments  of  the 
wench’s  dress.” 

ST.  WISTAN’S  HEAD. 

“The  old  orthodox  Anglo-Saxon  folk  had 
their  susceptibilities  roughly  tried,  and  their 
prejudices  rubbed  all  the  wrong  way,  by  the 
proud  Norman  clerical  gentlemen  who  came 
over  to  England.  The  latter  had  a sort  of 
contempt  for  the  saints  of  the  soil,  and  a strong 
suspicion  about  Anglo-Saxon  relics.  They 
would  take  nothing  on  trust.  They  began 
with  a want  of  faith.  Now,  the  good  people 
of  Evesham  were  exceedingly  proud  of  their 
monastery  and  of  all  that  it  contained,  espe- 
cially of  the  head  of  St.  Wist  an.  But  a Norman 
abbot  was  assigned  to  the  leadership  of  the 
brethren  there,  and  he  smiled  quietly  (which 
is  as  aggravating  a fashion  as  a man  of  peace 


can  assume)  when  he  heard  of  the  relics.  lie 
said  he  would  try  them  all  by  fire,  and  he  did , 
very  much  to  the  horror  of  the  country  people. 
I fear  the  ordeal  was  too  much  for  the  most  of 
them,  but  St.  Wistan’s  head  conducted  itself 
in  a way  that  was  long  talked  about  in  the 
country.  It  was  heroically  impassible  while 
in  the  fire,  but  on  being  taken  from  it  the 
sweat  of  the  saint’s  brow  rolled  down  his  face 
in  odoriferous  liquid  beads.  It  was  a little 
yielding  to  circumstances  which  even  the  Nor- 
man abbot  could  not  find  fault  with.  He  adopt- 
ed the  head,  and  for  years  after  Sussex  men, 
who  wiped  their  brows  in  the  dog-days,  1 dashed' 
themselves,  or  worse,  ‘ if  ’twarn’t  hot  ’nuff  for 
St.  Wistan  hisself !’  ” 

LIFE  ROUND  PAUL’S  CROSS. 

Paul’s  Cross  stood  on  the  site  of  a former 
Roman  temple,  and  near  the  spot  where  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Paul  now  stands.  It  was 
erected  amidst  the  wreck  of  heathenism,  and 
about  it  the  Gospel  was  first  preached  in  ancient 
London.  It  became  the  rallying  point  of  the 
people  for  divers  purposes,  until  in  1382  it  was 
struck  by  lightning  and  overturned  in  a severe 
shock  of  earthquake.  “ At  one  time  there  is  an 
assembling  of  citizens  who  have  alleged  grounds 
of  complaint  against  their  own  mayor,  and  these 
they  explain  to  the  king’s  officer  standing  at  the 
Cross,  who  hears  and  promises  to  report.  At 
another  the  citizens  go  up  to  it  in  crowds,  and 
there  take  oath  of  allegiance  to  their  king, 
who  thinks  to  secure  loyalty  by  this  uncertain 
process. 

“There  was  a splendid  gathering  at  the 
Cross  jn  1260.  Priests,  soldiers,  and  states- 
men were  grouped  at  and  about  it ; music  rang 
in  the  air ; and  the  burgesses  came  in  their  best, 
for  they  had  a part  to  take  in  the  ceremony. 
They  were,  indeed,  summoned  to  hear  a bull 
from  Pope  Urban  read  aloud.”  After  the  over- 
turning of  the  old  Cross  it  was  erected  again  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  It  then  became  a rare 
rendezvous  for  professional  beggars.  “They 
could  so  much  the  more  urgently  petition  pass- 
ers-by out  of  their  pence  ‘for  Christ’s  sake!’ 
Their  manner  contributed  a proverb  to  our  lan- 
guage; and  whenever  lover  pushed  a suit,  or 
any  one  sought  an  aid  with  vehement  urgency, 
it  was  said  of  him  that  ‘ he  begged  like  a crip- 
ple at  the  Cross.’  The  luckiest  moment  for  the 
mendicants  was  when  a corpse,  on  its  earth- 
ward way,  rested  for  a while  at  the  Cross,  that 
the  rest  and  peace  of  the  soul  that  once  inhab- 
ited it  might  be  prayed  for.  Who  could  resist 
the  Cross  cripples  when  they  not  only  expressed 
unbounded  affection  for  the  departed,  but  swore 
they  would  pray  for  the  peace  of  his  soul — for 
a consideration  ?” 

The  boys  appropriated  the  church-yard  to 
themselves,  using  it  for  a play-ground.  1 4 Some- 
thing more  than  play,  however,  now'  and  then 
occurred  there.  As  boys  used,  in  the  old  bad 
times,  to  play  at  * French  and  English,’  or,  when 
no  wars  were  afoot,  at  Greeks  and  Trojans,  so 
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in  ancient  days  the  London  lads  took  sides  as 
English  and  Scotch.  Each  party  was  under 
^ the  command  of  a duly  elected  king.  On  the 
feast  of  St.  Ambrose,  a.d.  1400,  one  of  the 
fiercest  of  those  fierce  sports  took  place.  The 
ardent  and  youthful  cockneys  fought  with  such 
vigor  that  not  only  were  many  wounded,  but 
several  were  carried  off  the  field  dead.” 

The  sermons  preached  at  the  Cross  were  fre- 
quently of  a political  character ; and  it  became 
a matter  of  the  most  serious  importance  to  the 
state  that  the  preacher  should  be  thoroughly 
loyal.  It  must  have  been  a sublime  spectacle 
to  have  witnessed  an  audience  of  six  thousand 
persons  about  the  Cross  surging  to  and  fro  un- 
der the  excitement  of  a sermon  against  popery. 
Jewel,  in  1560,  writes:  4 4 Sometimes  at  Paul'6 
Cross  there  will  be  six  thousand  persons  sing- 
ing together* This  is  very  grievous  to  the 

papists.  ” 

Droll  contrasts  were  not  wanting.  44  For  in- 
stance, Strype  tells  us  of  a man  who,  one  fast- 
day  in  Lent,  approached  the  crowd  near  the 
Cross  with  a couple  of  ready-dressed  pigs,  which 
he  had  for  sale.  A doctor  of  divinity  was 
preaching  at  the  time.  He  scented  the  offense 
of  the  transgressor,  and  had  him  at  once  ar- 
rested. The  man,  with  one  of  the  pigs  on  his 
head,  was  compelled  to  stand  up  and  do  pen- 
ance, and  doubtless  many  a joke  was  circulated 
round  the  Cross  at  his  expense. 

44  In  James  I.'s  reign  the  demi-monde  who  re- 
gretted their  sins,  or  were  deserted  by  their 
gallants,  did  penance  at  Paul's  Cross,  and  had 
a world  of  curious  people  to  look  at  and  listen 
to  them.  In  one  month  of  1612  two  of  these 
nymphs  appeared  at  the  Cross.  The  first  Mag- 
dalen was  the  pretty  mignorme  of  the  rakish  Sir 

Philip  Brooker. The  other  penitent  was  a 

more  dashing  and  audacious  sample  of  the 
hussy  class.  She  had  been  accustomed  to 
flaunt  it  in  Eastcheap  and  Paul’s  Walk  in  rich 
attire;  to  hold  a passage  at  arms  with  those 
that  fenced,  and  to  cut  their  purses  from  their 
girdles  as  they  went  home  after  dark.  From 
this  last  habit  the  brazen  beauty  had  acquired 
the  name,  by  which  she  was  publicly  known,  of 
Moll  Cutpurse.  But  Mary  grew  weary  of  evil 
ways — at  least  she  said  so — and  desiring  to  pub- 
licly recant,  a Sunday  was  appointed  for  her 
going  through  the  ceremony  at  Paul's  Cross, 
and  a clergyman  was  named  to  receive  her,  and 
preach  the  appropriate  discourse.  The  city 
was  all 4 agog*  on  the  occasion,  for  the  ‘parson' 
was  as  well  known  as  beaming  Moll  was  herself. 
He  was  a certain  Radcliffe,  of  Brazenose,  who 
was  known  about  town  rather  as  a reveler  than 
a discreet  clergyman.  To  this  double  attrac- 
tion eager  crowds  made  their  way.  It  was  so 
long  a way  for  Signora  Cutpurse  that  she  grew 
athirst  before  she  had  got  half  over  it,  and  she 
tippled  so  many  quarts  of  sack  on  the  road  that 
when  she  reached  the  goal  Moll  was  a fountain 
of  tears — maudlin  drunk!  The  notable  peni- 
tent did  her  office,  nevertheless.  She  attracted 
public  attention  much  more  than  the  preacher, 


who,  confining  himself  to  being  decent,  only 
succeeded  in  being  dull.  People  turned  from 
the  sermon  to  listen  to  Moll’s  comment  on  if ; 
and  they  who  were  wont  to  attend  such  edify- 
ing ceremonies  might  probably  have  asserted, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  never  had 
such  a couple  of  Magdalens  forsworn  the  devil 
and  all  his  works,  at  Paul's  Cross,  as  Sir  Philip 
Brooker’s  4 darling’  and  this  queen  of  brazen 
beauty,  known  alike  to  apprentices  and  gallants 
as  handsome  Moll  Cutpurse.'9 

At  last,  during  Cromwell's  protectorate,  the 
Cross  was  pulled  down.  On  its  place  an  *1™ 
was  planted,  into  which  London  apprentices 
(down  to  very  late  times)  used  to  drive  a nail 
on  the  clay  of  their  freedom. 

SCEPTRE  AND  CROSIER. 

All  prelates  were  not  essentially  tyrants  over 
princes ; and  there  were  not  wanting  monarchs 
who  could  stoop  to  jest  with  bishops.  Look  at 
the  following  picture:  “Norman  William  and 
Matilda  are  seated  on  either  side  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  Lanfranc.  William  is  a 
little  chafed,  and  his  heavy  hand  has  just  come 
down  noisily  on  the  table.  Matilda's  gentler 
fingers  rest  on  the  prelate's  arm,  and  she  looks 
sweetly  at  him  as  she  speaks.  The  purpose  of 
both  was  to  induce  Lanfranc  to  confess  that 
their  consanguinity  was  no  bar  to  the  legally 
of  their  marriage.  The  Norman  priest  came 
to  the  interview  dead  against  the  compact ; but 
what  with  viands  and  wines,  the  sweet  voice  of 
Matilda,  and  an  undertaking  that  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  would  found  a couple  of  abbeys  and 
endow  a number  of  hospitals,  Lanfranc  yield- 
ed, and  the  royal  pair  were  made  happy  by  his 
submission.” 

The  coarseness  of  h Becket 44  is  seen  not  only 
in  his  own  filthy  and  blasphemous  expressions, 
but  in  the  delight  which  he  seemed  to  derive 
from  goadingHenry  into  forious  swearing. " . He 
rides  into  Sens  before  the  French  and  English 
monarchs,  and  the  mob  cheers  the  priest  who 
is  44  insulting  two  kings  for  the  honor  of  God.” 
Of  h Becket's  loyal  bearing  there  is  a sample  in 
his  answer  to  Henry's  offer  to  place  all  things 
in  the  prelate’s  hands  if  he  would  but  act  loyal- 
ly : h Becket  said  that  it  was  the  devil  tempting 
Christ  over  again.  44  He  preached  from  these 
words,  4 On  earth  peace,  good-will  to  men,’  and 
he  ended  by  devoting  to  hell,  forever,  a ven- 
turesome fellow  who  had  dared  to  dock  the  tail 
ofhishorse!” 

Before  h Becket's  time  came  Ralph  of  Eft- 
cures.  44  At  the  coronation  of  Henry  I.  and 
Queen  Adelicia,  Archbishop  Ralph  had  the 
right 4 to  fix  the  crowns ;’  but  Ralph  was  strick- 
en with  palsy,  and  therefore  Bishop  Roger,  of 
Salisbury,  was  appointed  to  actually  crown  the 
sovereigns.  Ralph  knew  nothing  of  the  Ap- 
pointment till  he  beheld  Roger  take  up  the 
crown  to  place  it  on  the  king’s  brow,  and  then 
the  palsied  man  stretched  forth  his  shaking 
hands  to  wrest  it  from  Roger,  who  was  ill-in- 
clined to  let  it  go.  In  the  struggle  they  held 
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it  for  a moment  together  above  the  royal  head ; 
bat  rage  gave  strength  to  the  palsied  Ralph,  and 
he  got  the  object  for  which  they  were  fighting 
ont  of  his  rival’s  grasp.  Overhaste  nearly  made 
shipwreck  of  the  solemnity  ;*  for  Ralph’s  palsied 
hands  overturned  the  crown  from  Henry’s  head 
as  soon  as  he  had  placed  it  there,  and  it  would 
have  gone  to  the  ground  but  for  the  interference 
of  officials,  who  saved  the  august  memorial  from 
being  marred  by  a gloomy  omen.” 

Hugh,  Bishop  of  London,  had  a feud  with 
Richard  I.,  his  reputed  half-brother.  44  While 
this  feud  was  at  its  hottest  the  king  entered  the 
church  of  Roche  d’Andeli,  where  the  bishop  was 
celebrating,  or  attending  at  the  celebration  of, 
mass.  As  Richard  knelt,  Hugh  approached 
him,  and  then  the  king  affected  not  to  see  him. 
The  bishop  drew  nearer,  and  he  asked  Richard 
to  kiss  him — the  kiss  of  peace,  probably ; but 
the  sovereign  frowned  and  remained  sternly  si- 
lent. The  request  was  repeated,  and  the  thun- 
der-cloud grew  darker  and  heavier  on  Richard’s 
brow ; but  he  uttered  no  word  in  reply  to  the 
episcopal  demand.  Wherefore  Hugh  took  the 
king  by  the  shoulders  and  shook  him  bo  contin- 
uously that  Richard,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  yield- 
ed, and  gave  the  kiss  of  peace  to  the  man  who 
would  allow  him  none  of  the  latter.” 

This  same  Hugh  was  preaching  before  King 
John  one  Easter -day,  and  not  sparing  bad 
princes  in  his  allusions  to  evil  men.  The 
king  ordered  the  preacher  to  desist — he  had 
fasted  *overlong,  and  wanted  his  dinner.  The 
order  was  given  three  times,  but  was  disre- 
garded, and  the  wearied  and  angry  king  rose 
and  left  the  church.  While  the  bishop  was 
administering  the  sacrament  the  king  and  his 
companions  were  carousing  at  dinner.  At  an- 
other time  the  king  amused  himself  in  church 
by  jingling  together  a dozen  coins  which  he 
had  brought  for  an  offering.  Hugh  was  dis- 
gusted, and  when  at  length  he  offered  the  plate 
for  collection,  refused  to  let  the  king  kiss  his 
baud,  and  ordered  the  monarch  to  leave  the 
church.  The  command  was  obeyed,  “but  in 
withdrawing  the  king  and  young  courtiers  bus- 
tled out  noisily,  and  at  the  dinner  that  followed 
they  moistened  their  comments  on  what  had 
occurred  in  the  very  beat  of  Gascony  wine,  and 
a good  deal  of  it.” 

THRONE  AND  PULPIT. 

“At  all  times  the  preachers  who  attacked 
the  Government  naturally  excited  the  greatest 
commotion ; and  it  is  a curious  fact  that  poli- 
tics were  never  so  bold,  outspoken,  and  active 
in  the  pulpit  as  during  one  part  at  least  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.”  The  pulpits  rang  with 
denunciations  of  that  monarch’s  marriage  with 
his  mistress,  Anne  Boleyn. 

Anthony  Rudde,  Bishop  of  St.  David’s,  bold- 
ly told  Queen  Elizabeth  that  “age  had  furrowed 
her  face  and  besprinkled  her  hair  with  its  meal.” 
Gordon,  the  first  Protestant  Bishop  of  Galloway, 
was  still  harder  upon  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  In 
a sermon  preached  in  the  Scottish  capital  he 


said : “ I would  wish  you  inhabitants  of  Edin- 
burgh to  send  for  your  ministers,  and  cause  them 

to  pray  for  the  queen All  sinners  ought  to 

be  prayed  for;  if  we  pray  not  for  sinners,  for 
whom  should  we  pray? — seeing  that  God  came 
not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners,  to  repent- 
ance. St.  David  was  an  adulterer,  and  so  is 
she  ! St.  David  committed  murder  in  slaying 
Urias,  for  his  wife,  and  so  did  she  / But  what  is 
this  to  the  matter  ? The  more  wicked  that  she 
be  the  more  her  subjects  should  pray  for  her,  to 
bring  her  to  the  spirit  of  repentance ; for  Judas 
was  a sinner,  and  if  he  had  been  prayed  for  he 
had  not  died  in  despair  1” 

“A  trait  in  the  life  of  Bishop  Hacket,  when 
he  was  rector  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Holborn,  is  fine- 
ly illustrative  of  the  heroic  Christianity  of  his 
character.  He  continued  to  read  the  Common 
Prayer  in  his  church  when  such  form  was  pro- 
scribed by  the  authorities.  One  of  Essex’s  sol- 
diers entered  the  church  to  mark  what  was  go- 
ing on  there.  When  he  found  that  prohibited 
prayers  were  being  read  he  took  a pistol  from 
his  belt,  walked  up  to  the  reading-desk,  clapped 
the  weapon  to  Hacket’s  breast,  and  swore  to 
shoot  him  if  he  did  not  desist.  The  rector 
looked  calmly  at  his  assailant,  said  he  should 
continue  to  do  bis  duty  as  a minister,  and  that 
he  might  do  what  he  thought  became  a soldier. 
Hacket  resumed  the  reading  of  prayers,  and  the 
Parliament  soldier  put  his  pistol  in  his  belt  and 
offered  no  further  molestation. 

“ The  spirit  of  the  Puritan  party  did  not  die 
out  when  the  adverse  party  triumphed.  The 
events  of  Charles’s  reign  were  made  use  of  by 
political  parsons  at  a much  later  period.  Ib 
the  revolutionary  period  of  the  last  century  a 
liberal  clergyman  composed  a toast  for  the  30th 
of  January,  which  is  not  remarkable  for  abund- 
ant charity.  It  is  printed  in  the  appendix  to 
Hollis’s  * Memoirs’  as  being  4 by  the  Rev.  Rich- 
ard Baron,  author  and  editor  of  many  publica- 
tions on  behalf  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.’ 
It  runs  in  this  delightfully  social  spirit : 

“ 4 May  all  statesmen  that  would  raise  the 
king’s  prerogative  upon  the  ruins  of  public  lib- 
erty meet  the  fate  of  Lord  Strafford. 

“ 4 May  all  priests  that  would  advance  Chnrch 
power  upon  the  belly  of  conscience  go  to  the 
block  like  Archbishop  Laud. 

44  4 And  may  all  kings  that  would  harken  to 
such  statesmen  and  such  priests  have  their  heads 
chopt  off  like  Charles  I.* 

44  This  toast  was  elegantly  printed  on  a small 
sheet  of  paper,  and  circulated  among  the  Re- 
publicans of  the  last  century,  to  promote  loyal- 
ty, harmony,  and  Christian  charity  throughout 
English  society  generally.” 

Lowe,  in  a sermon  at  Windsor  on  Adveht- 
Sunday,  “declared  that  God  himself  would 
greatly  sin  if  he  were  to  be  on  Charles’s  side  I 
Lowe  was  entirely  without  mercy  or  delicacy. 
It  was  he  who  stood  on  the  scaffold  at  Laud’s 
execution  and  brutally  taunted  the  Archbishop 
with  an  4 Art  thou  come  at  last,  Little  Will?’ 
He  moreover  expressed  a hope  that  he  would 
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see  all  the  bishops  succeed  to  the  suffering  of 
Laud.  The  fanatic  is  said  to  have  dipped  his 
kerchief  in  Laud's  blood,  and  to  have^ displayed 
that  flag  of  infamy  to  a congregation  at  Ux- 
bridge, whither  he  had  ridden  in  triumph.” 

ORDINATION. 

“When  Jeremy  Taylor  was  introduced  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  his  Grace  shook 
his  head  at  the  youthful  appearance  of  the  young 
ecclesiastic,  and  expressed  a fear  that  his  ex- 
treme youth  must  be  an  obstacle  to  his  being 
ministerially  employed.  4 If  your  Grace,*  said 
Taylor,  4 will  excuse  me  this  fault,  I promise, 
if  I live,  to  mend  it.*  Isaac  Barrow  was  not 
less  witty  than  Taylor  when  he  went  up  for  or- 
dination. When  the  solemn  examining  chap- 
lain asked  him,  ‘Quid  est  tides?*  (‘  What  is 
faith  f')  Barrow  readily  rhymed  in  reply,  4 Quod 
non  v ides’  (‘  What  you  dont  see'),  4 Quid  est 
spes?’  (4 What  is  hope?')  said  the  chaplain. 
‘Magna  res’  (‘A  great  thing'),  replied  Barrow. 

4 Quid  est  charitas  ?’  (‘  What  is  charity  f)  ‘ Mag- 
na raritas*  (‘A  great  rarity'),  answered  the  can- 
didate. ‘ Here  is  a youth,’  said  the  chaplain, 
on  going  to  the  bishop’s  room,  4 who  returns 
rhyming  rejoinders  in  Latin  to  my  moral  ques-  I 
tions,  with,  I must  needs  add,  ns  much  truth  as 
good  rhyme.*  ‘Ask  him  no  more  questions,’ 
sau?  the  bishop.  4 He  is  better  qualified  to  ex- 
amine us  than  we  him.  He  shall  have  his  let- 
ters of  orders.’  ” 

Here  is  an  instance  of  examination  for  or- 
ders in  France.  “A  candidate  failed  alto- 
gether to  satisfy  his  examiners.  Their  inter- 
view broke  up  in  most  unpleasant  fashion.  Not 
a question  asked  had  been  creditably  answered. 

4 1 wager,  ’ said  the  examining  chaplain,  as  he 
descended  the  stairs,  the  humbled  candidate 
following  him — 4 1 would  lay  a w'nger  that  you 
don’t  know  how  to  translate  into  Latin  44  Je  suis 
un  &ne”  ’ (4 1 am  an  ass'),  4 Sequor  asino,’  said 
the  young  fellow,  with  unruffled  meekness,  ns 
if  he  did  not  know  that  4 Je  suis  un  &ne’  meant 
4 1 am*  as  well  as  4 1 follow  an  ass.  ’ The  ex- 
aminer turned  round  at  him  sharply,  then 
smiled,  and,  seeing  the  lad’s  imperturbable 
countenance,  exclaimed,  ‘Come,  you  are  not 
such  a fool  as  you  look.  There  is  stuff  in  you. 
Work  on  for  half  a year,  and  you  will  pass.’ 
The  prophecy  w*as  fulfilled.” 

SERMONS. 

“ Voltaire  pithily  said  that  a preacher  was 

five  feet  above  contradiction Bishop  Horse- 

ley  dnee,  meeting  Lord  Thurlow  at  Brighton, 
expressed  a hope  that  he  would  come  and  hear 
the  prelate  preach  on  the  following  day.  4 No, 

111  be  d d if  do,’  cried  the  keeper  of  the 

king’s  conscience ; 4 1 hear  you  talk  nonsense 
enough  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  there  I can 

and  do  contradict  you,  and  I’ll  be  d d if  I 

go  and  hear  you  where  I can’t  !*  Horseley  was 
amused,  not  shocked,  for  he  was  himself  a 
swearer.” 

That  sermons  were  not  always  original  the 


following  anecdote  strikingly  illustrates.  In 
an  English  village  44  the  rector  and  curate  had 
been  absent  for  some  time,  but  they  were  effi- 
ciently represented  while  they  were  away.  They 
returned  to  resume  duty  on  the  same  day.  The 
curate  took  the  morning  service,  while  the  rec- 
tor officiated  for  a friend  in  a neighboring  par- 
ish ; but  the  rector  was  present  in  the  evening 
to  preach  after  the  curate  had  read  prayers. 
The  sermon  in  the  morning  w as  so  good  that 
the  members  of  the  congregation  congratulated 
themselves  on  the  effects  which  change  of  air 
had  had  on  the  preacher’s  style  and  powers  gen- 
erally. When  the  rector  ascended  the  pulpit 
in  the  evening  they  hoped  that  a judicious  holi- 
day-time had  had  the  same  effect  upon  him,  and 
they  felt  they  w'ould  be  the  better  able  to  judge 
when  they  heard  him  give  out  the  same  text 
which  had  formed  the  subject  of  the  curates 
illustration  in  the  forenoon.  Very  soon,  how- 
ever, they  found  that  it  was  not  only  the  same 
text,  but  the  same  sermon ; and  then  the  faces 
of  the  congregation  assumed  a variety  of  ex- 
pression that  might  have  defied  Herr  Schultze 
himself  to  represent.  There  was  but  one  placid 
countenance  in  the  whole  church,  and  that  was 
the  preacher’s,  who  went  on  quite  unconscious 
of  the  day’s  history  and  its  consequences.  There 
was  but  one  face  besides  that  did  not  bear  upon 
it  an  expression  of  fun,  or  comic  surprise,  or  a 
laughable  perplexity  and  puzzlement,  and  that 
was  the  curate’s.  He,  good  man ! looked  the 
more  concerned  and  abashed  as  he  tifed  to 
look  otherwise — the  more  he  strove  to  assume 
a guise  of  indifference  the  more  intensely  horri- 
fied he  grew'.  In  short,  the  two  worthy  per- 
sonages had,  unknown  to  each  other,  purchased 
a dozen  or  so  of  lithographed*  manuscript  ser- 
mons, and  they  had  had  the  ill  luck,  without 
communication  with  each  other,  to  select  the 
same  sern.jn  wherewith  to  inaugurate  their  re- 
turn to  the  old  pasture.  The  people,  however, 
were  good-natured  people,  the  two  clergymen 
were  worthy  men,  and  beyond  a harmless  joke 
or  two  no  harm  came  of  this  little  misadven- 
ture. 

“It  is  more  dangerous,  perhaps,  to  preach 
the  printed  than  the  written  sermons  of  other 
people.  I remember  an  illustration  of  this  in 
the  case  of  a ‘popular  preacher.’  On  leaving 
his  church,  where  he  had  delivered  a very  orig- 
inal discourse,  he  asked  a clerical  friend  who 
had  been  present  w hat  he  thought  of  the  sermon. 
The  friend  spoke  of  it  in  terms  of  the  wannest 
praise,  and  then  the  subject  was  dropped.  In 
the  course  of  the  following  week,  how  ever,  the 
friend,  for  purposes  of  his  own,  purchased  three 
volumes  of  sermons  delivered  and  printed  in 
America  a dozen  years  before.  In  the  second 
volume,  opening  it  by  chance,  he  came  upon 
the  very  original  sermon  that  his  friend  had 
preached  and  asked  his  opinion  of  on  the  previ- 
ous Sunday ! He  quietly  put  that  volume  in  his 
pocket  and  w'ent  down  to  the  chapel.  4 Jack  V 
said  he — they  were  both  of  the  free-and-easy 
style  of  popular  preacher — 4 Jack!  what  ras- 
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culs  these  Yankees  are ! Here*  (taking  out  the 
book)  4 they  have  taken  the  excellent  sermon  I 
heard  yoti  preach  last  Sunday  and  printed  it — 
a dozen  years  ago!’  Jack  laughed,  hummed 
a tune,  offered  his  friend  a cigar,  and  walked 
away  to  one  of  the  theatres !” 

44  There  are  manuscript  sermons  existing,  a 
conple  of  centuries  old,  in  the  margin  of  which 
‘ hetn,  hem/'  is  written,  to  indicate  where  the 
preacher,  after  raising  his  strain  to  a height 
which  should  seem  to  authorize  the  relief, 
might  cough,  merely  for  the  effect  of  the 
thing.  M.  Peugnot  states  that  be  had  seen  in 
the  manuscript  sermons  of  an  old  preacher 
these  words  in  different  parts  of  the  margin: 
4 Here  fall  back  in  your  seat ;’  4 Start  up ;’  4 Use 
your  handkerchief;’  ‘Shout  hero  like  the  very 
devil;’  and  Balzac  says  that  an  old  cleric  of 
his  time,  teaching  a young  student  how  to  con- 
struct a sermon,  confined  himself  to  observing : 
4 Shake  the  pulpit  stoutly ; gaze  at  the  crucifix 
fiercely ; say  what  you  can  to  the  purpose ; and 
you’ll  not  preach  badly!*  The  Abbd  Boisrob- 
ert  used  to  say  that  a clever  preacher  ought 
to  know  when  to  cough,  spit,  or  sneeze  with 
effect,  as  any  one  of  them  might  be  the  means 
of  extricating  him  from  a difficulty.” 

THE  ALTAR  AND  THE  GRAVE. 

4 4 Bridal  and  burial  were  never  more  closely 
connected  than  in  the  person  of  Kate  Tudor, 
of  Beren,  who  died  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century;  when,  as  a brilliant  young  widow,  she 
followed  the  body  of  her  husband,  Sir  John 
Salusbury,  of  Llewenny,  into  church,  she  had 
ns  her  supporters  in  that  trying  hour  her  gal- 
lant neighbors,  Sir  Richard  Clough,  of  Bacha- 
graig,  and  Morris  Wynne,  of  Gwydyr.  Rich- 
ard and  Morris  aspired  to  the  beautiful  widow’s 
hand  and  heart.  The  knight  was  vigilant; 
Morris  circumspect.  The  first  impetuous  ; the 
second  punctilious.  As  they  went  into  church, 
Sir  Roger  whispered  loving  offer  of  marriage 
in  Katherine’s  ear ; and  she  replied  to  it  with 
a sweet  sad  smile,  which  as  plainly  said  ‘Yes’ 
as  if  her  tongue  had  uttered  it.  When  the 
solemnity  was  over,  and  the  mourners  were 
leaving  the  church-yard,  the  decorous  Morris 
whispered  his  suit,  and  w$s  astounded  when 
the  lady  told  him  she  was  engaged  by  Sir 
Roger  on  going  into  church.  But  that  he 
might  not  lose  opportunity  again,  she  agreed 
to  marry  him  if  she  should  have  in  decent  time 
to  bury  her  second  husband.  And  this  hap- 
pened; indeed,  she  buried  a third,  wedded 
with  a fourth,  and  died  a widow  after  all.  The 
people  saluted  her  with  the  title  of  4 Mam 
Cymru,’  or  Mother  of  Wales.” 

“In  Cornwall  some  barbarous  ceremonies 
attendant  on  funerals  were  joyously  observed 
down  to  the  end  of  the  last  century.  The 
corpse  being  buried  at  noon,  a hundred  per- 


sons (if  the  defunct  had  died  4 well-to-do’)  sat 
down  to  dinner  at  the  neighboring  inn  at  two. 
The*  clergyman  played  a prominent  part  on 
these  occasions,  for  though  the  chief  mourner 
took  the  chair,  by  right  of  his  office,  the  4 par- 
son’ was  always  seated  at  his  right  hand.  Mr. 
Buckingham,  in  his  autobiography,  describes  a 
funeral  festival  of  the  above  character  and  time, 
at  which  the  widow  of  the  deceased  man  sat  on 
the  left  of  his  nearest  blood  relation  in  the  chair, 
in  full  mourning  weeds.  The  guests,  on  taking 
their  seats,  whetted  their  appetites  with  a little 
brandy.  They  should  not  have  done  this  till 
grace  had  been  said  by  the  clergyman;  but 
some,  not  standing  on  ceremony,  did  not  wait, 
but  swallowed  their  4 whet’  before  the  parson 
had  opened  his  mouth  to  ‘ask  a blessing.*  At 
every  change  of  dishes  a little  more  brandy  was 
consumed,  for  digestion’s  sake.  Therewith  the 
eating  was  voracious,  and  the  consumption  of 
tavern  wine  tremendous.  The  cloth  being 
drawn,  wine,  rum,  gin,  and  brandy,  hot  water, 
pipes,  tobacco,  and  lighted  candles  were  placed 
on  the  tables,  to  render  life  tolerable  to  the 
mourners,  who  applied  the  solace  with  such 
alacrity  that  they  were  half  drunk  in  a moder- 
ate space  of  time.  At  this  hilarious  moment 
the  widow  and  her  ladies  withdrew.  The  gen- 
tlemen, left  to  themselves,  and  to  manifest  a 
pious  spirit,  sent  for  the  parish  choir,  who  sung 
anthems,  choruses  to  which  were  improvised  by 
such  of  the  mourners  as  had  any  voice  left, 
with  glass  in  one  hand  and  a pipe  in  the  other. 
Having  thus  satisfied  all  delicate  scruples,  they 
fell  to  roaring  patriotic  songs  (and  a wide  va- 
riety of  songs  w’as  included  under  that  name), 
which  amusement,  with  hard  drinking,  >vas  kept 
up  till  after  midnight.  There  is  no  record  of 
when  the  clergyman  disappeared  from  the  fu- 
neral orgie.  Let  us  hope  that  he  was  not 
among  those  who  ‘were  found  at  daylight, 
drunk  and  insensible,  beneath  the  table,’  and 
of  whom  it  may  be  said,  as  of  the  laughers  at 
a funeral  ‘breakfast,*  that  they  were  only  dis- 
sembling their  grief.” 

“One  of  the  most  singular  incidents  con- 
nected with  the  grave  is  nlso  the  most  recent. 
It  refers  to  the  Jews  at  Orleans.  The  Rabbi 
there  has  opposed  the  Government  design  of 
disturbing  a Jewish  cemetery  for  the  sake  of 
making  a new  road.  The  High  Priest  main- 
tains that  if  the  bodies  arc  disarranged  there 
will  be  deplorable  confusion  on  the  Dijy  of 
Judgment.  ‘If  you  separate  and  lose  any  of 
the  bones,’  he  asks,  ‘how  is  the  Resurrection 
to  be  completed  ?’  The  disputes  that  will  arise 
on  the  Last  Day  distress  the  poor  Rabbi  only 
to  think  of  them.  The  authorities  promised  to 
make  things  as  smooth  as  possible,  so  that  the 
Orleans  Jews  should  get  themselves  together 
at  the  final  trump  without  being  disagreeable 
to  their  neighbors.” 
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HARPER’S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


JOHNNY  RIGHT. 


Johhny  Right,  his  hand  was  brown. 

And  so  was  his  honest,  open  face, 

For  the  sunshine  kissed  him  up  and  down, 
But  Johnny  counted  all  for  grace ; 

And  when  he  looked  in  the  glass  at  night 
He  said  that  brown  was  as  good  as  white ! 

A little  farm  our  Johnny  owned. 

Some  pasture-fields,  both  green  and  good, 

A bit  of  pleasant  garden  ground, 

A meadow,  and  a strip  of  wood. 

“Enough  for  any  man,’’  said  John, 

“To  earn  his  livelihood  uponl” 

Two  oxen,  speckled  red  and  white, 

And  a cow  that  gave  him  a pail  of  milk, 
He  combed  and  curried  mom  and  night 
Until  their  coats  were  as  soft  as  silk. 
“Cattle  on  all  the  hills,”  said  he, 

“Could  give  no  more  of  joy  to  me.” 

He  never  thought  the  world  was  wrong 
Because  rough  weather  chanced  a day, 
“The  night  is  always  hedged  along 
With  daybreak  roses,”  he  would  say; 

He  did  not  ask  for  manna,  but  said, 
u Give  me  but  strength — I will  get  the  bread!” 

Kindly  he  took  for  good  and  all 
Whatever  fortune  chanced  to  bring, 

And  he  never  wished  that  Spring  were  Fall, 
And  he  never  wished  that  Fall  were  Spring ; 
But  set  the  plow  with  a joy  akin 
To  the  joy  of  putting  the  6ickle  in. 

He  never  stopp’d  to  sigh  “Oho!” 

Because  of  the  ground  he  needs  must  till, 
For  he  knew  right  well  that  a man  must  sow 
Before  he  can  reap,  and  he  sowed  with  a will ; 
And  still  as  he  went  to  his  rye-straw  bed— 
“Work  brings  the  sweetest  of  rest,”  he  said. 

Johnny’s  house  was  little  and  low, 

And  his  fare  was  hard,  and  that  was  why 
He  used  to  say,  with  his  cheeks  aglow, 

That  he  must  keep  his  heart  up  high: 

Ay,  keep  it  high,  and  keep  it  light, 

He  used  to  say— wise  Johnny  Right! 

He  never  fancied  One  was  Two, 

But  according  to  his  strength  he  planned, 
And  oft  to  his  Meggy  would  say  he  knew 
That  Gold  was  gold,  and  Sand  was  sand ; 
And  that  each  was  good,  and  best  in  its  place, 
For  tie  counted  every  thing  for  grace. 

Now  Meggy  Right  was  Meggy  Wrong, 

For  things  with  her  went  all  awry — 

She  always  found  the  day  too  long 
Or  the  day  too  short,  and  would  mope  and  sigh ; 
For,  somehow,  the  time  and  place  that  were 
Were  never  the  time  and  the  place  for  her ! 

“ O Johnny,  Johnny!”  she  used  to  say, 

If  she  saw  a cloud  in  the  sky  at  mom, 
“There  will  be  a hurricane  to-day!” 

Or,  4 4 the  rain  will  come  and  drench  the  com !” 
And  Johnny  would  answer  with  a smile, 
“Wait,  dear  Meggy,  wait  for  a while!” 
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And  often  before  an  ear  was  lost. 

Or  a single  hope  of  the  harvest  gone, 

She  would  ciy , 4 4 Suppose  there  should  fall  a frost, 
What  should  we  do  then?  John,  O John!” 
And  Johnny  would  answer,  rubbing  his  thumbs, 
“Wait,  deajr  Meggy,  wait  till  it  comes!” 

But  when  she  saw  the  first  gray  hair 
Her  hands  together  she  wrung  and  wrung, 
And  cried,  in  her  wicked  and  weak  despair, 

4 4 Ah,  for  the  day  when  we  both  were  young!” 
And  Johnny  answered,  kissing  her  brow, 
“Then  was  then,  Meg — Now  is  now!” 

And  when  he  spectacles  put  on, 

And  read  at  ease  the  paper  through, 

She  whimpered,  “O,  hard-hearted  John, 

It  isn’t  the  way  you  used  to  do!” 

And  Johnny,  wiser  than  wiser  men. 

Said,  “Now  is  now,  Meg — Then  was  then!” 

So  night  and  day,  with  this  and  that, 

She  gave  a bitter  to  all  the  bliss, 

Now  for  Johnny  to  give  her  a hat, 

And  now  for  Johnny  to  give  her  a kiss, 
Till,  patience  failing,  he  cried,  “Peg,  peg! 
You’re  enough  to  turn  a man’s  head,  Meg!” 

Oh,  then  she  fell  into  despair — 

No  coaxing  could  her  temper  mend — 

For  her  part  now  she  didn’t  care 
How  soon  her  sad  life  had  an  end. 

And  Johnny,  sneering,  made  reply, 

“Well,  Meg,  don’t  die  before  you  die!” 

Then  foolish  Meg  began  to  scold, 

And  call  her  Johnny  ugly  names — 

She  wished  the  little  farm  was  sold. 

And  that  she  had  no  household  claims, 

So  she  might  go  and  starve  or  beg, 

And  Johnny  answered,  44 O Meg,  Meg!” 

Ah,  yes,  she  did — she  didn’t  care! 

That  were  a living  to  prefer; 

What  had  she  left  to  save  despair? 

A man  that  didn’t  care  for  her! 

Indeed,  in  truth  she’d  rather  go! 

“Don’t,  Meg,”  says  Johnny,  “don’t  say  so!" 

She  left  his  stockings  all  undarned — 

She  set  his  supper  for  him  cold. 

And  eveiy  day  she  said  she  yearned 
To  have  the  hateful  homestead  sold. 

She  couldn’t  live,  and  wouldn’t  try — 

John  answered  only  with  a sigh. 

Passing  the  tavern  one  cold  night, 

Says  Johnny,  “IVe  a mind  to  stop, 

It  lookB  so  cheery  and  so  bright 
• Within,  and  take  a little  drop, 

And  then  I’ll  go  straight  home  to  Meg ” 

There  was  the  serpent  in  the  egg. 

He  stopp’d,  alas — . Alas  for  John. 

That  careless  step  foredoomed  his  fell. 

Next  year  the  little  farm  was  gone — 
Corn-fields  and  cattle,  house  and  all; 

And  Meggy  learned,  too  late,  too  late, 

Her  own  self  had  evoked  her  fate. 
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ABOUT  COUSIN  JEMIMA. 

“ TXTELL,  Phebo,  I guess  thee  did  not  ex- 

V T pect  me  this  afternoon.  Don’t  get  up. 
I will  just  lay  my  bonnet  in  the  bedroom  my- 
self. Dinah  Paddock  told  me  thy  quilt  was  in ; 
so  I came  up  as  soon  as  I could.  Laid  out  in 
orange-peel!  I always  did  like  orange-peel. 
Dinah’s  was  herring-bone ; and  thine  is  filled 
with  wool,  and  plims  up,  and  shows  the  works, 
as  mother  used  to  say.  Ill  help  thee  roll  be- 
fore I sit  down.  Now  then.  Days  are  long, 
and  well  try  to  do  a stroke  of  work,  for  thee’s 
a branch  quilter,  I’ve  heard  say. 

‘‘Jethro  Mitchell  stopped  to  see  me  this  morn- 
ing. They  got  home  from  Ohio  last  week,  and 
he  says  that  Cousin  Jemima  Osborne’s  very  bad 
with  typhoid  fever.  Poor  Jemima!  It  had 
been  pretty  much  through  the  family,  and  after 
nursing  the  rest  she  was  taken  down.  I almost 
know  she  has  no  one  fit  to  take  care  of  her — 
only  Samuel  and  the  three  boys,  and  maybe 
some  hired  girl  that  has  all  the  housework  to  j 
do.  The  neighbors  will  be  very  kind,  to  be 
sure,  sitting  up  at  night,  but  there’s  been  so 
much  sickness  in  that  country  lately.  I 

“ Jemima  was  Uncle  Brown  Coffin’s  daugh- 
ter, thee  knows,  who  used  to  live  down  at  Sand- 
wich, on  the  Cape,  when  thee  and  I were  girls. 
She  always  came  to  Nantucket  to  Quarterly 
Meeting  with  Uncle  Brown  and  Aunt  Judith ; 
and  folks  used  to  say  she  wasn’t  a bit  of  a coof, 
if  she  was  born  on  the  Cape.  When  Samuel 
and  she  were  married  they  asked  me  and  Gor- 
ham Hussey  to  stand  up  with  them.  Jemima 
looked  very  pretty  in  her  lavender  silk  and  round 
rosy  cheeks.  When  meeting  was  over  she  whis- 
pered to  me  that  there  was  a wasp  or  bee  under 
her  neck-handkerchief  that  had  stung  her  while 
she  was  saying  the  ceremony.  But  I don’t  think 
any  body  perceived  it,  she  was  so  quiet.  Poor 
dear ! I seem  to  see  her  now  on  a sick-bed 
and  a rolling  pillow. 

“ After  my  Edward  died  I was  so  much  alone 
that  I thought  I couldn’t  bear  it  any  longer,  and 
I must  just  get  up  and  go  to  Ohio,  as  Samuel 
and  ’Mima  had  often  asked  me  to.  I stopped 
on  the  way  at  Mary  Cooper’s  at  Beaver ; and 
Mary’s  son  was  joking  a little  about  Cousin  Sam- 
uel’s farming,  and  said  he  didn’t  quite  remember 
whether  it  was  two  or  three  fences  that  they 
had  to  climb  going  from  the  house  to  the  barn- 
yard. I told  him  that  Samuel  wasn’t  brought 
up  to  farming ; he  bought  land  when  he  moved 
out  West. 

“I  found  Jemima  a good  deal  altered,  now 
that  she  had  a grown  family ; but  we  just  be- 
gan where  we  left  off— the  some  friendliness 
and  kindness.  When  I was  in  Ohio  was  just 
when  the  English  Friends,  Jonathan  and  Han- 
nah Purley,  weye  in  the  country.  We  met  them 
at  Marlborough  Quarterly  Meeting.  We  were 
all  together  at  William  Smith’s  house — one  of 
the  neatest  of  places  — every  thing  like  wax- 
work,  with  three  such  daughters  at  home.  How 
they  worked  to  entertain  Friends ! 


“First  Day  a great  many  world’s  people 
were  at  meeting  on  account  of  the  strange 
Friends.  Meeting  was  very  full  — nearly  as 
many  out  in  the  yard  as  in  the  house.  Very 
weighty  remarks  were  made  by  Jonathan  and 
Hannah.  She  spoke  to  my  own  state.  ‘Leave 
thy  widows,  and  let  thy  fatherless  children  trust 
in  Me.’  The  meeting  was  disturbed  some  by 
the  young  babies ; but  we  could  hardly  expect 
the  mothers  to  stay  away. 

“Second  Day  was  Quarterly  Meeting.  Of 
course  the  English  Friends,  being  at  William 
Smith’s,  drew  a great  many  others.  We  had 
forty  to  dinner.  One  of  William’s  daughters 
staid  in  the  kitchen,  one  waited  on  the  table, 
and  one  sat  down  midway,  where  she  could 
pass  every  thing,  and  wait  on  the  Friends.  It 
was  in  the  Eighth  Month,  and  we  had  a bounti- 
ful table  of  all  the  good  things  of  that  time  of 
year — vegetables  and  fruits  too.  William  was 
a nursery-man. 

“There  was  a little  disturbance  at  breakT 
fast,  William’s  son — a rather  wild  young  man 
— making  the  young  people  laugh.  We  had 
fish — mackerel,  and  little  fresh  fish  out  of  tho 
mill-dam.  I sat  near  the  middle,  and  heard 
Friend  Smith  at  one  end  say  to  each:  ‘Will 
thee  hfcve  some  of  the  mackerel,  or  some  of 
these  little  dam-fish  V Then  young  William, 
at  the  other  end,  spoke  low  to  his  friepds: 

‘ Will  thee  have  some  of  the  mackerel,  or  some 
of  these  dam  little  fish?’  But  most  of  the 
young  women  kept  pretty  serious  counte- 
nances. When  Quarterly  Meeting  was  over 
the  English  Friends  went  out  to  Indiana,  visit- 
ing meetings  and  Friends’  families,  and  I went 
back  with  Cousin  Samuel’s. 

“ I was  dreadfully  disappointed  once.  One 
evening  Samuel  and  ’Mima  and  the  rest  of  us 
were  sitting  round  the  table,  and  Samuel  put 
his  hand  into  his  coat-pocket  and  drew  out  the 
paper  and  two  or  three  letters.  As  he  read  I 
noticed  that  one  of  the  letters  had  not  been 
opened,  and  caught  sight  of  my  name — Pris- 
cilla Gardner ; so  I put  out  my  hand  and  took 
it.  It  was  from  sister  Mary— just  as  James  and 
Bhe  were  starting  for  California.  She  told  me 
that  they  should  stay  in  Pittsburg  over  one 
night,  and  she  hoped  I should  be  able  to  meet 
them  there  and  .bid  them  a long  farewell.  But 
when  I looked  again  at  the  date  of  the  letter, 
and  glanced  at  the  paper  that  Samuel  was  read- 
ing, I found  that  my  letter  was  ten  days  old. 

The  time  had  gone  by.  Oh  dear ! I walked  * 
out  into  the  kitchen  and  stood  by  the  stove,  in 
the  dark,  and  cried.  Some  one. came  up  be- 
hind me.  Of  course  it  was  Jemima.  She 
kissed  me,  and  waited  for  me  to  speak.  I 
gave  her  the  letter,  and  in  about  ten  minutes  I 
felt  able  to  go  back  to  the  sitting-room.  When 
I sat  down  Samuel  said:  ‘’Mima  tells  me, 

Priscilla,  that  thee  is  very  much  disappointed 
about  thy  letter.  I had  on  this  coat  when  I 
went  to  the  post-office  a week  ago,  and  I didn’t 
put  it  on  again  till  to-day.  I hope  theell  ex- 
cuse me.  Thomas,  my  son,  will  thee  bring  us 
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some  red-streaks  ? I feel  os  if  I could  eat  a 
few  apples.  * 

“I  felt  sorrowful  for  6ome  time  about  my 
sister ; but  my  mind  was  diverted  when  we  got 
word  that  the  English  Friends  were  coming  to 
our  Monthly  Meeting  on  their  way  back  from 
Indiana ; and  as  we  lived  very  near  the  meeting- 
house, of  course  they  would  be  at  Samuel’s.  As 
the  time  came  near,  Jemima  and  I were  a good 
deal  interested  to  have  things  nice.  They  were 
going  to  be  at  William  Smith’s  again,  where 
every  thing  was  so  neat,  and  I felt  very  anx- 
ious to  make  every  thing  indoors,  at  Jemima’s, 
as  neat  as  we  could. 

“In  the  sitting-room  was  one  empty  corner, 
where  the  great  rocking-chair  ought  to  stand. 
It  was  broken,  and  put  away  in  the  bedroom. 
I wanted  very  much  to  have  it  mended;  but 
it  seemed  as  if  we  could  not  get  it  to  Salem. 
One  time  the  load  would  be  too  large — one  time 
the  chair  would  be  forgotten.  At  last  one  day 
it  was  put  in  the  back  of  the  covered  wagon, 
and  fairly  started.  When  Samuel  got  home  it 
was  rather  late  in  the  evening,  and  I heard  him 
say  to  ’Mima,  * Only  think  of  my  forgetting  thy 
large  chair.  I was  late  starting  from  home, 
thee  knows ; and  when  I got  to  Salem  there 
was  a good  deal  of  talk  about  the  war;  and 
when  I got  half-way  home  I remembered  the 
big  chair  in  the  back  of  the  wagon.  It  can  go 
in  next  week.’  We  did  send  it  again,  but  it 
did  not  get  home  before  Monthly  Meeting. 

“Jemima  had  a very  neat  home-made  carpet 
on  the  sitting-room : she  had  a great  taste  for 
carpets.  As  there  had  been  some  yards  left 
she  let  me  cover  the  front  entry  too,  and  her 
youngest  son  Edward,  a nice  lad,  helped  me 
put  it  down.  A little  colored  girl,  near  by, 
rubbed  up  the  brass  andirons  for  us,  and  Ed- 
ward built  up  a nice  pile  of  wood  ready  to  kin- 
dle the  fire  when  it  was  wanted.  A good  many 
panes  of  glass  had  been  broken  since  spring, 
and  as  wo  had  just  had  an  equinoctial  storm, 
some  old  coats,  and  so  on,  had  been  stuffed  in 
at  several  places. 

“When  we  had  done  all  we  could  to  the 
house,  of  course  we  began  to  think  of  the  cook- 
ing. Jemima  said:  ‘I  sha’n’t  be  able  to  get 
Mary  Pearson  to  come  and  cook — she  is  nurs- 
ing. I wonder  whether  I hadn’t  better  heat 
the  oven  on  meeting-day.  I can  get  the  din- 
ner in  before  I go ; and  then  between  meetings 
I can  run  over  and  see  to  it.  I shall  hardly  be 
missed.  I can  slip  in  at  the  side-door  of  the 
meeting-house  before  Mary  Ann  has  done  read- 
ing the  Minutes.’ — ‘Then  thee  will  heat  the 
oven?’  said  I. — * I reckon,’  she  said ; ‘but  it  is 
only  a mud  oven.  Samuel  has  been  talking 
for  a good  while  about  having  a brick  oven. 
This  one  is  not  very  safe.’ — ‘Suppose  I make  a 
little  sponge-cake,  and  put  it  in  too,’  said  I. 
‘Ill  send  for  some  sugar,  if  thee  is  willing. 
Polly  Evans  used  to  call  me  a dabster  at  sponge- 
cake.’ 

“Jemima  was  willing,  and  we  began  to  get 
ready  to  go  to  the  store.  Edward  and  the  lit- 


tle colored  girl  hunted  the  barn  and  the  straw- 
shed,  and  brought  in  a quantity  of  eggs.  All 
could  not  be  sent,  because  we  needed  some  at 
honffe,  and  some  had  been  set  on,  and  some  had 
lain  too  long.  Then  Jemima  sent  to  the  gar- 
ret for  brooms  and  rags,  and  spared  a little  but- 
ter— not  much,  to  be  sure,  when  Monthly  Meet- 
ing was  coming.  I thought  I might  as  well  ride 
over  with  Edward ; and  when  we  had  got  coffee, 
and  tea,  and  so  on,  and  were  just  starting,  J 
caught  sight  of  some  lemons.  I bought  a few, 
and  when  I got  home  asked  Jemima  if  she  would 
not  like  some  lemon -puddings.  ‘Thy  apple- 
pies  and  rice-puddings  are  nice,  dear,*  I said; 
‘but  Hannah  Purley  and  Jonathan  are  such 
strangers,  we  might  go  a little  out  of  the  com- 
mon way.’  Jemima  smiled  some  at  my  being 
so  anxious,  but  agreed,  as  she  generally  did. 

“ Fourth  Day  morning  we  were  up  very  early. 
Jemima  w'as  going  to  roast  some  fowls  and  a 
loin  of  veal.  Edward  and  the  little  colored 
girl  helped  me  to  beat  eggs,  grate  lemons, 
and  roll  sugar;  and  every  thing  was  ready 
for  the  oven  before  the  Friends  came  in  from 
a distance,  who  always  stopped  before  meeting 
to  get  a cup  of  tea. 

“Wo  bad  a nice  little  table  for  them,  of 
course — dried  beef,  preserves,  and  so  on ; and 
one  woman  Friend,  a single  woman,  asked  for 
a warm  flat-iron  to  press  out  her  cap  and  hand- 
kerchief. At  last  we  were  ready  to  start.  Je- 
mima had  set  every  thing  into  the  oven,  which 
stood  out  in  the  yard.  She  put  the  meats  back, 
and  the  cakes  and  puddings  near  the  door,  where 
it  was  not  so  hot.  ‘The  door  isu’t  very  safe,’ 
said  she,  ‘and  I propped  a stick  against  it  to 
keep  it  up.  Don’t  let  the  dog  knock  it  down, 
Susan,  while  we  are  gone.’ 

“The  day  was  beautiful;  all  signs  of  the 
storm  over,  except  the  roads  a little  muddy; 
and  as  we  stepped  over  to  the  meeting-house 
Jemima  whispered  : ‘ I am  glad  I told  Susan  to 
set  both  tables.  I think  wc  shall  have  a good 
many  to  dinner.  I wanted  cole-slaw,  like  Penn- 
sylvania folks,  but  the  cows  broke  iu  last  night 
and  ate  all  the  solid  cabbage.’  She  did  not 
talk  of  these  things  generally  going  into  meet- 
ing ; but  our  minds  were  very  full. 

“First  Meeting  was  rather  long,  for  several 
Friends  spoke  besides  the  strangers.  When  it 
broke,  Jemima  stepped  out,  and  I quietly  fol- 
lowed her.  We  walked  over  to  the  house,  and 
round  into  the  side-yard,  going  tow  ard  the  oven. 
But  just  as  wfe  had  got  into  the  yard  we  saw  the 
old  sow.  She  had  broken  out  of  the  barn-yard, 
and  had  been  wallowing  in  a brown  pond  of 
water  near  the  fence.  Now  she  had  knocked 
down  Jemima’s  stick,  and  as  the  door  fell  I 
guess  she  smelt  our  good  things,  for  she  bad 
her  fore-feet  upon  the  oven  floor.  We  ran  and 
screamed,  but  she  did  not  turn*  She  made  a 
jump  up  to  the  oven,  over  my  cakes  and  pud- 
dings, the  veal  and  chickens,  and  carried  the 
oven  roof  off  with  her.  Oh  dear!  oh  dear! 
poor  Jemima ! I could  laugh  too,  if  it  wasn’t 
so  dreadful.” 
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SHELBY,  by  the  sea-side,  a watering-place 
with  all  the  natural  advantages  of  Newport, 
without  its  disadvantages  of  expensive  living 
and  inordinate  display,  was  the  resort  of  many 
invalids  and  pseudo-fashionable  people.  The 
44  summer  importations,”  os  Agnes  De  Ruyter 
dubbed  the  people  who,  like  birds  of  passage, 
took  up  their  abode  in  Shelby  for  a brief  season, 
were  either  persons  with  dilapidated  systems  or 
dilapidated  fortunes.  The  first  class  had  one 
foot  in  the  grave,  the  second  had  their  hands 
tied  by  poverty. 

Agnes  De  Ruyter  gathered  up  her  skirts  from 
contact  with  the  new-comers,  and  held  her  head 
very  high  above  them.  Literally  she  did  this 
because  she  was  tall,  being  among  her  set  of 
girls  what  Saul  was  among  his  fellows;  and 
figuratively  she  did  it  because  of  her  position 
as  the  daughter  of  the  largest  land-owner  and 
most  influential  man  in  Shelby. 

Agnes  De  Ruyter  had  a sort  of  passion  for 
classification.  At  school  it  manifested  itself  in 
a taste  for  botany  and  conchology.  She  would 
spend  whole  days  in  determining  the  class  and 
order  of  a new  flower,  and  her  shells  were  a 
sight  to  see  in  their  beautiful  arrangement  and 
specific  distribution.  A little  later  she  liked 
to  do  with  people  as  she  had  done  with  her 
shells  and  flowers.  44  It’s  pleasant  to  put  them 
just  where  they  belong,”  she  would  say,  in  her 
confidently  secure  way,  as  if  humanity,  in  its 
infinite  variety  of  developments,  were  as  easily 
assorted  as  her  basket  of  shells.  | 

She  stood  at  her  window  one  morning  watch- 
ing the  dull  gray  clouds  that  were  full  of  wind 
and  wet,  and  classifying  the  occasional  passers- 
by  who  dared  to  brave  the  east  wind’s  damp- 
ness and  chill.  Most  of , the  people  she  had 
known  for  years,  for  the  season  was  late,  and 
summer  importations  were  as  yet  rare,  and  in- 
clined to  be  migratory  in  their  habits — coming 
to  Shelby  for  a few  days,  and  returning  to  the 
city  at  the  approach  of  such  a storm  as  was 
brewing  in  the  clouds  that  day.  Agnes  De 
Ruyter  was  not  much  interested  in  her  watch 
that  morning.  There  could  not  have  been  a 
more  uninteresting  sky;  and  nobody  passed 
but  the  minister,  and  a grocer,  and  Abner 
Styles  the  flour  merchant,  and  old  Dr.  Ward, 
and  an  errand  boy,  and  a neighbor's  servant. 
All  these  people  had  been  pronounced  upon, 
marked,  and  labeled  years  ago. 

Suddenly  there  appeared  at  a turn  of  the 
road  a woman,  and  Agnes  De  Ruyter’s  eyes 
took  a look  of  astonishment.  This  woman  was 
a summer  importation  who,  according  to  Ag- 
nes’s words,  had  44  forced  the  season”  by  com- 
ing down  to  Shelby  a week  before.  Agnes  had 
pronounced  her  an  invalid,  but  she  changed  her 
mind  when  she  saw  her  coming  down  the  street 
that  raw  day  in  March.  No  invalid  would  dare 
venture  out  in  such  an  air.  And  then,  this  wo- 
man’s step  was  brisk  and  elastic  as  her  own, 
and  there  was  no  stoop  in  her  shoulders  or  lan- 


guor in  her  manner.  Not  being  an  invalid,  Ag- 
nes De  Ruyter  turned  her  over  to  her  other 
class  of  pseudo- fashionable  people.  But  the 
woman’s  water-proof  suit,  thick  blue  veil,  and 
heavy  boots  were  much  tod  plain  and  sensible 
for  that  sort  of  person,  who  always  put  on  airs 
and  a flashy  style  of  dress,  she  said.  Agnes 
De  Rnyter  was  dimly  conscious  that  she  who 
passed  down  the  street  was  a lady,  and  that 
she  belonged  to  neither  of  the  classes  who  were 
wont  to  come  to  Shelby.  She  was  thinking  of 
her  still  when  wheels  rattled  along  the  street, 
and  Agnes,  looking  out,  recognized  Dr.  Vre- 
denburgh’s  gig  tilting  along  at  its  usual  rapid 
rate. 

“What  a dog’s  life  a doctor’s  is!”  she  ex- 
claimed, musingly.  44  Out  in  all  weathers,  and 
never  able  to  think  of  his  own  comfort,  poor 
man!” 

44  It  is  harder  for  an  old  man  like  Dr.  Ward 
than  a younger  man  like  Yredenburgh,”  com- 
mented her  mother,  half  dissentingly. 

“I  suppose  so,”  answered  Agnes,  blushing 
guiltily.  She  took  up  her  sewing  and  fell  to 
thinking  of  Dr.  Vredenburgh.  A bachelor  of 
the  genus  interesting,  she  had  never  been  quite 
able  to  define  his  species.  One  day  she  would 
pronounce  judgment  upon  him,  and  the  next 
day  she  would  reverse  her  decision.  It  was 
very  provoking!  How  could  she  put  people 
where  they  belonged  if  they  were  one  thing  one 
day  and  something  else  another  ? 

Some  time  later  she  said  to  her  mother,  start- 
ing up  and  walking  to  the  window : 44  Why,  the 
lady  down  at  Maple  Cottage  can  not  he  quite  a 
stranger.  There  she  goes,  chatting  animatedly 
with  Abner  Styles.  Some  of  her  friends  are  in 
the  flonr  business,  I suppose.” 

Agnes  De  Ruyter  dropped  into  Abner  Styles’s 
house  that  afternoon.  44  It's  such  a miserable 
day!”  she  said  to  Mary  Styles,  the  flour  mer- 
chant’s good-natured,  dumpy  little  wife.  44  I’ve 
been  poking  around  home  all  day  until  I’ve  really 
got  the  blues.  Shelby  is  dreadfully  stupid  on 
such  a day.  I declare,  if  lJa  persists  in  spend- 
ing all  his  days  here  111  elope  with  the  first 
dilapidated  specimen  of  humanity  who  comes 
down  to  Shelby  for  his  health!  How  is  the 
baby,  Mrs.  Styles?” 

44  He’s  better  this  morning,  thank  you,  Miss 
Agnes,”  Mary  Styles  answered.  4 4 Dr.  Y reden- 
burgh  was  with  him  several  hours  last  night. 
He  is  a very  faithful  man.  Miss  Agnes,  Dr. 
Yredenburgh  is.  If  Johnnie  had  been  his  own 
child  he  couldn't  have  done  more  for  him.  He 
said  he  would  drop  in  this  afternoon,  and  there 
comes  his  gig  now.  He's  a good  man,  Miss 
Agnes.  Why  don't  you  set  your  cap  for  him  ?” 

Agnes  De  Ruyter  laughed  as  she  answered, 
44  How  do  you  know  but  I have  ? If  I haven’t, 
I’ll  do  it  now” — and  she  stepped  to  the  mirror 
to  adjust  her  jaunty  round  hat  more  becomingly 
just  as  Dr.  Yredenburgh  entered. 

He  was  a large  and  stalwart  man,  with  a fine 
head  and  a conscious  dignity  in  his  bearing. 
His  black  hair,  somewhat  carelessly  kept,  was 
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now  tossed  back  from  his  forehead  with  a single 
stroke  of  his  large  hand,  as  if  Agnes  De  Ruy- 
ter’s  presence  had  reminded  him  that  he  might 
not  be  altogether  presentable  in  ladies’  society, 
and  then  he  shook  hands  heartily  with  the  la- 
dies, and  made  inquiries  after  the  sick  child. 

44  Do  you  know  the  young  lady  at  Maple  Cot- 
tage?” Agnes  De  Ruyter  inquired  of  Mary 
Styles,  as  Dr.  Yredenburgh  stood  measuring 
some  powders  at  the  window. 

44  Oh  yes  1”  Mary  Styles  answered.  44  Ab- 
ner has  always  known  Miss  Sprague.  He  was 
a clerk  in  her  father’s  employ  years  ago.” 

44  Then  she  isn’t  one — ” 

Agnes  De  Ruyter  hesitated,  blushing,  for  Dr. 
Yredenburgh  had  paused  in  measuring  his  pow- 
ders, and  was  listening  with  a curious  look  on 
his  face.  44  She  isn’t  one  of  the  sham  aristo- 
crats who  affect  watering-places  and  come  to 
Shelby  because  it  is  cheap  ?”  she  finished,  after 
a moment’s  pause. 

Dr.  Yredenburgh  turned  again  to  the  window 
and  resumed  the  measurement  of  his  powders, 
with  a look  on  his  face  that  hinted  of  a sneer. 

44  There  is  no  sham  about  the  Spragues. 
They  are  real  aristocrats,”  Mary  Styles  an- 
swered. 

44  Indeed !"  Agnes  De  Ruyter  exclaimed. 

Unconsciously  Agnes  De  Ruyter  was  a good 
elocutionist.  Her  voice  went  up  an  ascending 
scale  in  that  exclamation  just  as  her  opinion  of 
Miss  Sprague  went  up  a peg  or  two. 

44  Her  mother  is  an  invalid,  and  then  the 
Spragues  are  in  somewhat  reduced  circum- 
stances, it  is  true,”  Mary  Styles  continued, 
in  further  explanation. 

44  Oh!” 

The  elocution  of  Agnes  De  Ruyter  s exclama- 
tions was  perfect.  In  that  word  she  took  Miss 
Sprague  off  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  where 
she  had  temporarily  placed  her,  and  dropped  her 
down  into  the  vale  where  walked  the  multitude 
above  whom  she  held  her  head.  She  had  been 
right  after  all.  , Miss  Sprague  hod  come  to  Shel- 
by because  it  was  cheap. 

44  If  there  is  any  thing  I hate  it’s  reduced  cir- 
cumstances,” she  said,  bitterly.  44 1 think  it 
won’t  pay  to  call  on  her.” 

The  sneer  hinted  at  on  Dr.  Yredenburgh’s 
face  curled  his  lips  now  and  brought  a flash  into 
his  eyes.  Balancing  a powder  on  a knife  blade, 
and  surveying  Agnes  De  Ruyter  critically,  you 
could  easily  guess  that  he  was  subjecting  a 
character  to  a mental  measurement,  and  the 
interpretation  of  that  sneer  was  the  judgment 
passed  on  the  Babylonish  king — 44  Tekel:  Thou 

art  weighed  in  the  balance,  and  art  found  want- 
• _ »> 
mg. 

44 1 suppose  you  will  be  the  Sprague  physi- 
cian,” Agnes  De  Ruyter  said,  turning  to  Dr. 
Yredenburgh. 

Mary  Styles  spoke  quickly,  with  sly  humor  in 
her  eye : 44  Miss  Sprague  has  no  confidence  in 
young  physicians.  She  preferred  Dr.  Ward 
because  of  his  age  and  experience.  She  is 
very  decided.  I shouldn't  think  of  changing 


her  decision  if  she  had  once  made  up  her 
mind.  ” 

Dr.  Yredenburgh  flushed  up  to  his  temples. 
He  was  a proud  man,  and  by  that  flush  he  stood 
revealed  a sensitive  man.  44  Miss  Sprague  is 
quite  right,”  he  said,  44  in  giving  the  preference 
to  age  and  experience.  I hope  none  of  my 
friends  will  attempt  to  change  her  decision.” 

44  Physicians  are  so  sensitive ! ” Mary  Styles 
remarked  the  next  day  to  Rachel  Sprague.  44 1 
declare  Dr.  Yredenburgh  was  quite  hurt  yes- 
terday when  I carelessly  intimated  that  you  pre- 
ferred Dr.  Ward.” 

44  Dr.  Yredenburgh  must  be  a veiy  unjust  man 
to  be  hurt  by  my  preference  for  an  older  and 
more  experienced  physician,”  Rachel  Sprague 
answered,  with  some  annoyance  in  her  tone. 
4 4 This  Dr.  Yredenburgh  is  quite  a god  among 
you  Shelby  people,  I hear.  I am  fearful  you 
have  spoiled  him.  The  most  disagreeable  man 
in  the  world  is  a spoiled  man.” 

44  But  Dr.  Vredenburgh  is  neither  a disagree- 
able nor  a spoiled  man,”  Abner  Styles  remarked, 
earnestly ; “I  want  you  to  like  him.” 

44 1 will  try  to  oblige  yon,”  Rachel  Sprague 
answered,  with  a little  laugh. 

Abner  Styles  shook  his  head.  44 1 know  you 
too  well.  Miss  Rachel,”  he  said,  confidently. 
44  You  couldn’t  like  a person,  just  to  oblige  your 
best  friend.” 

Rachel  Sprague  bowled.  44  You  are  right,” 
she  said ; 44  my  likings  are  necessities  of  my 
nature.” 

Some  months  later,  when  Shelby  was  fell  of 
summer  importations,  and  a crowd  of  men 
passed  the  Sprague  cottage  on  their  way  to  the 
morning  train,  Abner  Styles  said  to  the  man  at 
his  side:  44 Yredenburgh,  there’s  such  a rare 
woman  lives  there!” 

His  eye  was  running  over  the  Sprague  cot- 
tage with  an  eager  look  of  search.  Dr.  Vre- 
denburgh had  often  remarked  that  Abner 
Styles  never  passed  the  house  without  that 
look.  He  replied,  in  answer  to  his  compan- 
ion’s remark,  44 1 have  met  Miss  Sprague.” 

Without  any  actual  disparagement  in  the 
words,  Dr.  Yredenburgh’s  remark  was  like  cold 
water  on  the  enthusiasm  expressed  in  his  com- 
panion’s tones.  Abner  Styles  glanced  with  a 
half-combative  look  at  the  Doctor,  but  there 
was  a tap  on  the  window-pane,  and  he  turned 
suddenly  toward  Maple  Cottage. 

The  door  opened,  and  there  came  tripping 
down  the  walk  a woman  worthy  of  the  enthusi- 
asm in  Abner  Styles’s  remark — 4 4 Such  a rare 
woman!” 

She  was  simply  dressed— only  a black,  trail- 
ing skirt,  a lapelled  jacket,  a wealth  of  black 
hair  tied  back  with  a bright  ribbon,  a jeweled 
pin  at  her  throat,  and  a single  jeweled  ring  on 
her  finger — but  the  effect  on  Dr.  Vredenburgh 
was  that  this  woman’s  attire  was  befitting  the 
Queen  of  Sheba.  She  had  a high,  noble  fore- 
head and  bright,  passionate  eyes ; but  Dr.  Vre- 
denburgh thought  the  forehead  wrinkled  and 
the  eyes  lost  somewhat  of  their  brightness  at 
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sight  of  him ; and  he  stood  by  somewhat  awk- 
ward and  uncomfortable  while  she  gave  a com- 
mission to  Abner  Styles  for  books  in  the  city. 

44  How  is  your  mother,  Miss  Rachel  ?n  Ab- 
ner Styles  inquired. 

44  She  is  not  so  well,”  Rachel  Sprague  replied, 
sadly.  “Her  weakness  alarms  me.” 

“You  ought  to  try  our  Doctor  here,  Miss 
Rachel,”  Abner  Styles  said,  laying  his  hand  on 
Dr.  Vredenburgh’s  shoulder. 

“ When  Dr.  Ward  merits  our  dissatisfaction 
we  will,”  Rachel  Sprague  replied,  with  dignity. 

It  was  the  44  Queen  of  Sheba  manner,”  Dr. 
Vredenburgh  thought,  and  he  responded  quick- 
ly, with  a flush  creeping  up  to  his  temples,  “Dr. 
Ward  suits  you  much  better  than  I could  hope 
to.  You  are  quite  right.” 

41  Quite  right !”  Rachel  Sprague  said  to  her- 
self as  the  men  moved  down  the  street,  and 
she  walked  slowly  and  meditatively  up  the  stone 
walk.  “Quite  right!  He  thinks  I am  alto- 
gether wrong.  They  have  quite  spoiled  him 
here  in  Shelby,  making  a god  of  him.  I can't 
abide  spoiled  men.” 

The  subject  of  her  thoughts,  as  profoundly 
meditative  as  herself,  found  his  reverie  broken 
in  upon  by  Abner  Styles  as  they  hastened  to 
the  morning  train.  “ She's  a rare  woman,  Miss 
Rachel  is,”  he  said,  earnestly. 

44  Yes,”  Dr.  Vredenburgh  responded,  think- 
ing to  himself  it  was  a better  world  for  the  rari- 
ty. 

44  She’s  a reader  and  a writer,”  Abner  Styles 
went  on  to  say.  44  And  a better  daughter  you 
never  saw.  With  the  world  full  of  miserable 
wives  it’s  a shame  for  her  to  live  unmarried. 
The  heart  of  her  husband  would  safely  trust  in 
her.” 

44  Yes,”  Dr.  Vredenburgh  assented,  and  Ibis 
time  cordially.  The  woman  was  too  proud  to 
betray  a trust,  he  thought.  44 1 doubt  if  women 
like  Rachel  Sprague  ever  make  happy  married 
women,”  he  added,  meditatively.  “They  are 
self-sufficient,  and  hold  a hand  to  play  the  game 
of  life  alone.” 

Abner  Styles  shook  his  head  decidedly.  4 4 Ra- 
chel Sprague  can  no  more  play  the  game  of  life 
successfully  without  a partner  than  you  can, 
Vredenburgh,”  he  answered,  earnestly. 

Dr.  Vredenburgh  frowned  at  that  reference 
to  himself,  and  his  eyes  grew  sad  with  regret  or 
longing. 

44  You  look  like  a man  on  the  brink  of  a 
euchre  now,”  Abner  Styles  said,  laughing.  44 1 
tell  you,  man,  it’s  a losing  game  for  you  and 
Miss  Rachel  too.  You  ought  to  be  good 
friends.” 

44  It  took  a man  with  Solomon’s  wealth  and 
position  to  interest  the  Queen  of  Sheba,”  Dr. 
Vredenburgh  answered,  with  some  sarcasm  in 
his  tone. 

“Queen  of  Sheba!”  laughed  Abner  Styles. 
“ She  is  more  like  Rachel  of  the  Bible — a wo- 
man to  be  served  for  seven  years.  We  read 
that  the  term  of  sendee  seemed  to  Jacob  only  a 
few  days  for  the  love  he  had  to  her.  I tell  you 


Rachel  Sprague  is  a woman  to  inspire  love  and 
pay  for  service  like  that.” 

“Miss  Sprague  has  a chivalric  defender  in 
you,”  Dr.  Vredenbnrgh  remarked,  and  then  the 
subject  dropped. 

Dr.  Vredenburgh  strolled  into  Abner  Styles's 
parlors  one  night  at  a late  hour.  Dr.  Vreden- 
burgh could  not  often  be  accused  of  strolling. 

In  general  there  never  was  a walk  that  was 
more  full  of  the  execution  of  a deliberate  inten- 
tion than  his ; but  that  night  his  steps  loitered 
— he  walked  like  one  whose  will  only  half  con- 
sented to  his  movements,  and  in  front  of  Abner 
Styles's  little  cottage  he  even  paced  backward 
and  forward  a number  of  times,  as  if  his  will’s 
consent  was- given  and  withdrawn.  Dr.  Vfe- 
denburgh  never  went  to  his  daily  work  With 
such  reluctant  step,  and  it  was  a sorry  face  for 
a man  in  search  of  pleasure.  And  yet  that  was 
what  the  men  and  women  were  seeking  who  en- 
tered Abner  Styles's  parlors  that  night.  The 
host  had  done  his  part.  There  was  music, 
some  flowers,  gas  blftring  to  the  fullest  capacity 
of  country  gas,  and  a table  overflowing  with 
luxuries  that  are  a party’s  necessities.  What 
he  had  not  done,  he  and  his  wife,  brim-full  of 
kind  intention  and  honest  good-nature,  stood 
prepared  to  do  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge. 

Dr.  Vredenburgh  attracted  their  attention  when 
he  came  strolling  in,  after  the  guests  were  all  as- 
sembled. 

“I  thought  you  were  never  coming!”  ex- 
claimed Mary  Styles,  44  and  I was  getting  very 
angry  and  out  of  patience  with  you.  Come 
over  here  and  see  Miss  Sprague.” 

Dr.  Vredenburgh  had  seen  her.  In  his 
glance  around  the  room  he  could  not  foil  to  see 
the  stately  woman  in  the  trailing  black  silk 
dress,  corals  in  her  hair,  and  lace  like  cobwebs 
at  her  throat.  If  he  had  never  called  her 
Queen  of  Sheba  before  he  would  have  given 
her  the  sobriquet  that  night. 

44  Yes,  come  and  see  Miss  Sprague,”  Abner 
Styles  repeated. 

“Oh  no!”  Dr.  Vredenburgh  remonstrated. 

To  himself  he  said — not  for  the  world.  “I 
see  Miss  De  Ruyter  over  yonder.  I will  join 
her,”  he  added,  aloud. 

Agnes  De  Ruyter  smiled  to  see  Dr.  Vreden- 
burgh coming  to  her.  True  he  was  a plain  and 
hard-working  man ; but  he  was  exceedingly  re- 
spectable, and  quite  a god  among  the  Shelby 
people,  as  Rachel  Sprague  said.  Next  to 
wealth,  Agnes  De  Ruyter  bowed  to  popularity. 

44  The  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  com- 
mon-sense,” she  would  say  sometimes  in  a high- 
sounding  way;  4 4 and  I pride  myself  on  my 
common-sense  notions.” 

44 1 wonder  who  the  delicate  man  is  over  by 
the  door,”  Agnes  De  Ruyter  said  to  Dr.  Vre- 
denbnrgh that  night  at  Abner  Styles’s  party, 
after  a mutual  exchange  of  chit-chat  on  the 
times  and  weather.  The  large  diamond  in  his 
shirt-front  did  not  betoken  a dilapidated  fortune, 
and  she  had  already  labeled  him  mentally, 44  Ge- 
nus, Summer  Importation;  Species , Invalid.” 
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Dr.  Vredenburgh  looked  in  the  direction 
designated  and  bowed.  44  He  is  a new-comer 
at  the  hotel,  a Mr.  Rothmeyer.  He  called  to 
see  me  to-day,”  he  answered. 

“ He  looks  like  a man  with  one  foot  in  the 
grave,”  Agnes  De  Ruyter  said. 

4 4 Oh  no  I”  Dr.  Vredenburgh  replied.  44  He 
is  a tenacious  man.  He  will  not  die  without  a 
pretty  hard  struggle  for  life,  and  his  chances 
of  regaining  his  health  are  pretty  good.” 

“I  should  say  he  was  a gentleman,”  Agnes 
De  Ruyter  commented. 

44  Unmistakably,”  Dr.  Vredenburgh  answered. 
44  He  is  a traveler  and  a scholar.  He  is  coming 
this  way ; I will  introduce  you.” 

Mr.  Rothmeyer’s  manner  was  easy,  perhaps 
a trifle  condescending,  and  his  glance  about 
the  room  was  certainly  Critical,  with  no  attempt 
at  disguise.  44  The  young  lady  in  black  is  Miss 
Sprague,  I believe,”  he  remarked,  after  a few 
minutes’  conversation. 

44  Yes,”  responded  Agnes  De  Ruyter.  44  Do 
you  think  her  fine-looking  ?” 

44 A trifle  too  tall,  is  she  not?”  Mr.  Roth- 
meyer asked,  carelessly. 

44  She  is  not  so  tall  as  I,”  Agnes  De  Ruyter 
said,  with  a pout. 

Mr.  Rothmeyer  seemed  to  survey  Agnes  De 
Ruyter  for  the  first  time.  44 1 beg  your  pardon,  ” 
he  said ; 44 1 thought  her  the  tallest  lady  I ever 
saw.” 

44It  must  be  her  dress,”  Agnes  De  Ruyter 
said,  in  a puzzled  way. 

“Yes,  I think  so,”  Dr.  Vredenburgh  re- 
marked. 44  She  dresses  a great  deal.” 

44  But  she  has  on  a plain  black  silk,  and  this 
young  lady  wears  lavender,  which  is  much  more 
dressy,”  Mr.  Rothmeyer  replied,  turning  to  Ag- 
nes De  Ruyter. 

44  Is  it?”  Dr.  Vredenburgh  asked,  innocently. 
44 1 am  sure  I don’t  know,  but  Miss  Sprague  al- 
ways appears  to  me  more  dressed  than  any  body 
efce.” 

44  Oh  no ! She  don’t  wear  any  thing  but  sim- 
ple muslins  and  alpacas  and  dark  silks,”  Agnes 
De  Ruyter  replied.  44  There  are  plenty  of  girls 
here  in  Shelby  who  dress  much  more  than  Miss 
Sprague.  I wonder  she  hasn’t  married,”  Agnes 
De  Ruyter  continued,  in  a musing  way  that  was 
characteristic  of  her.  44  She  isn’t  very  young, 
and  has  evidently  seen  much  of  society.  Prob- 
ably she  had  opportunities  befbre  their  circum- 
stances were  reduced.” 

44  The  right  one  hasn’t  come  along,  I sup- 
pose,” Dr.  Vredenburgh  replied. 

44  Or  the  right  one  feared  there  might  not  be 
room  enough  in  the  house  for  him  with  such  a 
wife,”  Mr.  Rothmeyer  remarked,  as  if  nothing 
had  impressed  him  so  much  as  her  size. 

Agnes  De  Ruyter  pouted.  Evidently  Mr. 
Rothmeyer’s  preference  was  for  small  women. 
She  went  on  talking  of  Rachel  Sprague.  It 
was  safe  to  do  so,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Rothmeyer 
did  not  like  her.  44  She  is  very  much  the  fash- 
ion here  in  Shelby.  It  is  wonderful  how  many 
people  ape  her  doipgs  and  quote  her  sayings.  I 


have  about  made  up  my  mind  to  cultivate  her 
myself.” 

“ Ah !”  was  the  involuntary  comment  of  both 
gentlemen.  Dr.  Vredenburgh  was  getting  weary 
of  Agnes  De  Ruyter ; he  always  did,  he  confessed 
to  himself ; and  Mr.  Rothmeyer  was  smiling  at 
the  condescension  in  the  woman’s  tone.  If  he 
was  any  judge  of  human  nature.  Miss  Sprague 
wasn’t  the  sort  of  person  to  be  cultivated  at 
pleasure  by  a girl  like  Miss  De  Ruyter. 

He  was  correct  in  his  judgment,  for  toward 
the  close  of  the  evening  Agnes  De  Ruyter  said 
to  Rachel  Sprague,  in  a confidently  secure  way, 
44 1 intend  having  a little  musieale  next  week. 
Yon  must  be  sure  to  come.” 

“Thank  you,”  Rachel  Sprague  answered. 
“But  my  mother  is  an  invalid,  and  I sel- 
dom spend  an  evening  away,  except  with  old 
friends.” 

She  passed  on,  and  Agnes  De  Ruyter  bit  her 
lips.  44  Very  exclusive ! ” she  commented,  sar- 
castically. 44 1 think  Miss  Sprague  is  putting 
on  airs.” 

The  gentlemen  made  no  audible  comment; 
but  Mr.  Rothmeyer  was  thinking  he  could  have 
predicated  such  a result  to  Miss  De  Ruyter’s 
cultivation,  and  Dr.  Vredenburgh  pronounced 
the  manner  worthy  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba. 

Rachel  Sprague  sang  before  all  the  guests 
had  left  that  night — sang,  in  a clear,  ringing 
soprano,  a simple  song  of  longing  for  the  dap 
of  childhood.  Such  songs  are  always  sad  as 
sung  by  men  and  women. 

As  the  last  notes  died  away  Mr.  Rothmeyer 
said,  turning  to  Agnes  De  Ruyter,  44  Get  that 
woman  to  come  to  your  musieale  by  hook  or  by 
crook.  Her  voice  is  worth  a score  ordinaiy 
voices.” 

Dr.  Vredenburgh  had  not  moved,  standing 
against  the  mantle  with  bowed  head  and  firm- 
set  lips.  He  had  forgotten  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
as  he  listened.  There  was  no  pride  in  the  wo- 
man's tones.  They  were  soft  with  the  wailing 
cry  of  weary  womanhood,  and  hinted  of  a life 
not  sufficient  for  its  needs.  He  went  home 
thinking  of  the  song  still.  It  had  stirred  a re- 
sponsive chord  in  his  own  breast,  for  some- 
times, as  ofi  that  night,  Dr.  Vredenburgh  half 
acknowledged  to  himself  that  his  life  of  toil  and 
sacrifice  was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  crav- 
ings of  a hungry  heart,  and  with  the  remem- 
brance of  days  long  past,  before  his  life  had 
learned  its  lack,  he  took  up  that  woman’s  cry : 

“ Make  me  a child  again,  just  for  to-night11 

Dr.  Vredenbargh  never  accused  Rachel 
Sprague  of  self-sufficiency  again.  His  heart 
interpreted  too  faithfully  the  manner  of  her 
song-singing  on  that  night  to  repeat  the  accu- 
sation. 

Rachel  Sprague  was  at  Agnes  De  Barter's 
musicals . Dr.  Vredenburgh  could  hardly  be- 
lieve his  eyes  when  she  entered  with  Mr.  Roth- 
meyer. 44 1 was  right  in  saying  the  man  was 
tenacious,”  he  tfaonght  44  Miss  Sprague’s  pres- 
ence is  a proof.” 
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After  this  Dr.  Vredenburgh  often  saw  Mr. 
Rothmeyer  at  the  Sprague  cottage.  In  his 
journeys  past  he  frequently  received  a bow 
from  the  delicate,  well-dressed  man  going  in 
or  out,  and  there  was  always  an  eager  gladness 
on  the  face  going  in,  and  content  on  the  out- 
going face.  “I  fancy  he  has  forgotten  that 
there  might  not  be  room  enough  in  the  house 
for  him  with  such  a wife,”  he  would  say  to  him- 
self, and  then  he  would  fall  to  thinking  of  his 
own  cheerless  home  and  somewhat  dreary  life. 

There  was  a pelting  rain  in  New  York  one 
day  that  summer,  and  Dr.  Vredenburgh  hast- 
ened through  it  to  catch  the  evening  train  to 
Shelby.  It  was  a fearful  storm ; but  Dr.  Vre- 
denburgh did  not  heed,  for  he  was  strong  to  bear, 
he  said  to  himself,  in  the  conscious  pride  of 
manhood,  contrasting  himself  with  a slender, 
half-drenched  female  who  hastened  in  the  same 
direction.  And  then  he  was  a prudent  man, 
who  had  provided  himself  with  thick  boots  and 
umbrella ; and  this  wroman,  with  the  imprudence 
natural  to  her  sex,  wore  thin  shoes  and  had  no 
umbrella.  He  was  thinking  of  an  inevitable 
doctor’s  bill  as  he  passed  the  woman,  when  she 
glanced  up  suddenly,  and  as  suddenly  he  halted. 

“ Miss  Sprague !”  he  exclaimed,  and  then  he 
remembered  that  he  had  seen  her  on  board  the 
train  that  morning,  and  had  said  to  himself  that 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  was  going  to  the  city  for 
dry-goods  to  make  her  look  more  than  ever  like 
a queen.  But  that  water-soaken  woman,  trudg- 
ing along  in  pools  of  water,  was  not  quite  so 
much  a queen ; and  he  said,  holding  the  um- 
brella over  her  head,  “ You  are  not  going  to 
Shelby  to-night  ?” 

“I  certainly  am,”  was  the  decided  answer. 

Dr.  Vredenburgh  did  not  heed  the  “ Queen 
of  Sheba  manner.”  “If  you  have  friends  in 
the  city  I would  advise  you  to  stay  overnight,” 
he  urged.  $ 

“ I have  friends  in  the  city ; but  I prefer  to 
go  to  Shelby,”  was  the  decided  rejoinder. 

“Then  you  must  consent  to  come  under 
my  umbrella  and  take  my  arm,”  Dr.  Vreden- 
burgh  said,  coolly.  “An  unpardonable  assump- 
tion of  authority  on  my  part,  perhaps,”  the  Doc- 
tor thought  afterward ; “ but  had  she  been  a 
thousand  times  the  Queen  of  Sheba,”  he  said 
to  himself,  “I  would  have  done  it,  for  her 
health,  and  perhaps  her  life,  was  at  6take.” 

Rachel  Sprague  hesitated.  She  had  never 
been  gracious  to  this  man.  He  was  dictatorial 
and  unjust  and  spoiled;  but — She  looked  up 
in  his  face  to  object,  and  then  she  took  his  arm. 
“ There  was  no  use  contradicting  a man  with 
that  loq^  on  his  face,”  she  said,  in  self-juBtifica- 
tion,  afterward.  “I  believe  he  would  have 
stood  in  the  street  all  day,  or  taken  me  up  in 
his  arms  and  carried  me.  He  stood  there  my 
master,  and  I obeyed  like  a child.” 

She  was  mistaken.  She  obeyed  like  a wo- 
man recognizing  afar  off  the  law  that  makes 
the  man  head  over  the  wife. 

Rachel  Sprague  was  too  polite  not  to  be 
gracious  now,  and  the  ride  to  Shelby  was  full 


| of  pleasant  chat.  Dr.  Vredenburgh  forgot  that 
the  woman  at  his  side  was  other  than  an  inter- 
' esting  and  wondrously  well-informed  compan- 
| ion ; but  the  next  Sunday,  when  he  met  her  ele- 
gant in  rustling  silk  and  cashmere  shawl,  he 
dubbed  her  Queen  of  Sheba  again,  and  there 
was  no  authority  in  his  manner. 

The  authority  asserted  itself  in  his  face  and 
tones  when  he  stood  by  the  bedside  of  Rachel 
Sprague’s  mother  to  consult  with  Dr.  Ward  in 
a severe  case  of  congestion  that  threatened  the 
life  of  the  sufferer.  He  was  a skillful  man— 
not  unworthy  of  his  popularity  in  Shelby ; and 
now  he  bent  all  his  energies  to  combat  with  the 
fierce  disease.  “It  was  his  way,”  the  Shelby 
people  said. 

The  next  morning  Rachel  Sprague  said  to 
Dr.  Vredenburgh : “ It  is  my  wish  that  you  at- 
tend my  mother  hereafter.” 

Dr.  Vredenburgh  bowed.  This  woman  was 
doing  him  justice  at  last. 

He  came  to  mete  out  full  justice  to  her  whert 
he  knew  her  as  Abner  Styles  did,  the  faithful 
daughter  and  cultivated  woman.  Going  from 
the  Sprague  cottage,  beautiful  in  its  elegant 
simplicity,  to  his  own  cheerless  home,  he  often 
thought  of  the  blessedness  of  that  man’s  life  who 
should  win  Rachel  Sprague.  Would  Rothmey- 
er’s  life  have  that  blessedness  ? He  had  return- 
ed to  the  city  now  vastly  improved  in  health. 
Dr.  Vredenburgh  wondered  what  hopes  he  had 
borne  away  for  the  future.  He  was  a tenacious 
man.  He  was  sure  to  return. 

And  he  did.  One  night  when  Dr.  Vreden- 
burgh measured  powders  in  Mrs.  Sprague’s 
room  the  servant  brought  Rachel  Sprague  a 
card.  She  gave  a quick  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise, and  turned  to  Dr.  Vredenburgh. 

“ Yon  remarked  when  you  came  in  that  my 
face  was  flushed  like  fever,”  she  said. 

“Yes,” he  answered,  wonderingly. 

“Will  you  prescribe  rest  and  quiet  for  me?” 
she  asked. 

“ I do,”  he  replied,  wondering  still. 

“Will  you  tell  the  gentleman  in  the  parlor 
yon  have  done  so  ?”  she  inquired,  entreatingly. 

Dr.  Vredenburgh  hesitated.  He  Was  not  a 
man  to  do  this  w oman’s  bidding  unquestion  - 
ingly. 

“ I do  not  want  to  hear  what  this  man  has 
come  to  say,”  she  explained,  in  a nervous  and 
hesitating  manner. 

“I  had  rather  die  than  say  to  a woman  what 
she  might  not  wish  to  hear.  I will  tell  him,” 
Dr.  Vredenburgh  answered. 

He  went  down  into  the  parlor  and  met  Mr. 
Rothmeyer. 

“Shelby  air  is  not  doing  your  mother  the 
good  you  anticipated.  I advise  a change,” 
Dr.  Vredenburgh  said  to  Rachel  Sprague  a few 
weeks  later.  He  did  not  say  this  without  ef- 
fort. The  night  before  Dr.  Vredenburgh  had 
held  communing  with  himself.  He  had  gone 
over  a life  full  of  sacrifice  and  toil — so  full  that 
long  ago  he  had  given  up,  perhaps  forever,  as 
he  said  then,  the  hope  of  gaining  love  and  wife. 
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He  thought  over  his  seven  years’  life  in  Shelby. 
Seven  years— the  time  that  served  for  Rachel ! 
He  thought  of  Rachel  Sprague,  and  pronounced 
her,  as  Abner  Styles  had,  worthy  of  the  patri- 
arch’s term  of  service.  Then  he  looked  around 
his  home,  simple,  inelegant,  and  very  humble, 
and  contrasted  it  with  the  luxury  this  woman’s 
life  had  known  aforetime,  and  would  know  again, 
mated  to  a man  like  Mr.  Rothmeyer.  He  con- 
trasted himself  with  Mr.  Rothmeyer— a man  of 
polish  and  rare  education.  His  life’s  hard  la- 
bor had  debarred  him  from  cultivation  like  this 
man’s,  and  he  had  never  known  the  advantages 
of  travel  ahd  society.  He  remembered  that 
Rachel  Sprague  had  not  wished  to  hear  what 
Mr.  Rothmeyer  came  to  say.  Neither  would 
she  wish  to  hear  what  was  in  his  heart  that 
night  to  say.  He  put  away  his  dream  and 
took  a new  lease  of  his  bachelorhood,  for  he  had 
said  he  would  rather  die  than  say  to  a woman 
what  she  might  not  wish  to  hear.  Ah ! he  was 
like  Jacob.  He  had  missed  of  Rachel. 

Rachel  Sprague  heard  Dr.  Vredenburgh’s 
suggestion  of  a change  of  residence  with  a 
surprised  and  startled  face,  but  after  the  next 
week  Shelby  knew  the  Spragues  no  more. 

“ It’s  an  odd  thing  how  some  people  are  al- 
ways crossing  your  path,”  Agnes  De  Ruyter 
said,  one  morning,  standing  at  the  window  of 
a fashionable  house  in  the  city,  and  watching 
the  passers-by.  Agnes  was  not  in  a good  hu- 
mor that  morning.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  a 
raw,  damp  morning,  like  that  other,  more  than 
a year  ago,  when  she  had  stood  in  the  window 
at  Shelby  and  watched  Rachel  Sprague  go  by ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  she  was  annoyed 
thinking  of  the  voice  she  had  heard  in  the 
choir  of  a city  church  the  night  before. 

44  I knew  it  was  Rachel  Sprague’s  before  it 
had  sung  a bar,”  she  said.  “I  would  know 
the  voice  any  where.  Not  that  it  is  a voice  to 
rave  about,  as  some  did  in  Shelby,  but  it  is  pe- 
culiar and  distinctive.  And  there,  across  the 
church,  was  Mr.  Rothmeyer,  who  came  to  Shel- 
by for  his  health.  The  Rothmeyer  ladies  wore 
velvet  and  diamonds.  If  I get  an  opportunity 
I shall  cultivate  them.  But  Rachel  Sprague!” 
she  broke  out  again,  as  if  her  mind  reverted 
painfully  to  her  as  a haunting  subject;  “it's 
an  odd  thing  that  I should  run  foul  of  her  the 
first  thing  when  I come  to  the  city.  I never 
fancied  her  in  the  least.  She  put  on  airs,  and 
was  very  ambitious.” 

“Why  do  you  stand  shilly-shallying  at  the 
window  when  you  ought  to  be  dressing  ?”  inter- 
posed her  mother.  “Rachel  Sprague  and  her 
singing  are  nothing  to  you.” 

Agnes  de  Ruyter  wondered  if  they  were  no- 
thing to  her,  remembering  that  Dr.  Vreden- 
burgh  had  never  been  the  same  man  after  Ra- 
chel Sprague  left  Shelby. 

Apropos  of  her  thought,  Mrs.  De  Ruyter  said : 
“ Your  father  met  Dr.  Vredenburgh  in  the  street 
this  morning  and  invited  him  to  dinner.  The 
Doctor  is  down  to  the  city  on  important  busi- 
ness.” 


“ I wonder  what  the  business  is  ?”  Agnes  De 
Ruyter  mused. 

“Perhaps  it  is  you,”  suggested  her  mother. 

Agnes  De  Ruyter  shook  her  head.  “ Non- 
sense!”  she  said,  pettishly.  “ Dr.  Vredenburgh 
has  no  interest  in  me.” 

“And  if  he  had  ?**  suggested  her  mother. 

“You  would  be  Dr. Vredenburgh s mother- 
in-law,”  Agnes  replied,  with  a little  malice  in 
her  speech,  for  Dr.  Vredenburgh  was  a bone  of 
contention  in  the  De  Ruyter  family.  He  was 
the  only  man  without  wealth  and  station  that 
Agnes  ever  woukf  tolerate,  Mrs.  De  Ruyter 
would  say,  in  a grieved  tone.  She  did  not  un- 
derstand it  at  all 

Agnes  De  Ruyter  stood  under  the  gas-light 
that  night  attired  to  go  out.  She  held  in  her 
hand  a little  piece  of  paper  on  which  she  rec- 
ognized Dr.  Vredenburgh ’s  writing. 

“ ‘December  16th,*  ” she  read. 

“ That  was  day  before  yesterday,”  she  com- 
mented, and  proceeded  to  read  from  a little 
memorandum : 

“ ‘ Called  at  Abner  Styles’s,  ostensibly  for  herbs, 
but  really  to  make  inquiries  concerning — * ” 

Agnes  De  Ruyter  paused,  for  two  initial  let- 
ters were  so  blotted  that  she  could  not  make 
them  out.  She  read  on : 

“ 4 1 have  resolved  to  stake  all  and  win  or  lose. 
I shall  go  to  New  York  on  Monday.  Our  steps 
are  directed  by  the  Lord.’” 

Agnes  De  Ruyter  folded  the  paper.  “ I will 
give  it  to  him  at  the  concert  to-night,”  she  said. 
“He  promised  to  be  there.” 

“ What  a dead  earnest  face !”  A lady  whis- 
pered the  comment  to  Rachel  Sprague,  sitting 
in  the  choir  of  a city  church  where  a sacred 
concert  was  given  for  the  benefit  of  a benevo- 
lent institution. 

Rachel  Sprajme  glanced  to  the  pew  where 
was  the  earned  face,  and  a change  swept  over 
hers. 

“Do  you  know  him?”  asked  her  companion. 
“ Your  faco  lighted  up  with  a sudden  gloiy.” 

Rachel  Sprague  put  out  the  glory  in  on  in- 
stant, and  answered,  calmly,  “ I have  seen  the 
face  before — not  for  many  months,  however.” 

“ It  isn’t  a young  face,  or  a captivating  one,” 
the  girl  went  on  to  say.  “ It  isn’t  half  so  fas- 
cinating as  Mr.  Rothmeyer’s.” 

Rachel  Sprague  frowned.  “ Hush ! ” she  said. 
“ He  will  hear  you ;”  for  Mr.  Rothmeyer  sat  at 
a little  distance  watching  her. 

Rachel  Sprague  sang  her  part  in  the  oratorio 
of  the  4 4 Messiah.  ” Her  voice  trembled  unwont- 
edly  at  the  first,  bnt  ere  she  finished  the  notes 
of  praise  rang  out  clear  and  swelling  Ijfce  a ju- 
bilee. 

44  It  was  well  done,  Miss  Sprague,”  the  leader 
of  the  concert  said,  approvingly,  ns  they  took 
their  seats.  “Your  singing  is  an  inspiration 
sometimes.” 

The  face  that  Rachel  Sprague’s  companion 
had  called  “dead  earnest”  was  turned  toward 
the  choir  while  they  sang.  It  took  in  all  the 
singers,  but  lingered  longest  on  Rachel  Sprague’s 
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and  Mr.  Rothmeyer’s.  “She  is  not  looking 
well/*  he  said ; 44  and  he  is  tenacious,  as  I said.” 

He  entered  the  choir  while  a duet  was  sung, 
and  the  singers  made  way  for  him.  He  came 
like  one  with  authority,  they  said. 

Rachel  Sprague  acknowledged  the  authority, 
for  when  she  recognized  Dr.  Vredenburgh  she 
gaye  him  a seat  by  her  side,  and  waited  with 
the  surprised  and  startled  look  her  face  had 
worn  when  he  had  suggested  her  departure 
from  Shelby. 

Dr.  Vredenburgh  did  not  keep  her  waiting 
long.  He  had  sought  her  with  intent  to  speak 
his  mind,  and  he  was  not  a prudent  man  to 
study  time  and  place. 

Leaning  on  his  arm  to  shield  her  from  the 
gaze  of  the  singers,  he  said,  44 1 once  told  you 
I would  rather  die  than  say  to  a woman  what 
she  might  not  wish  to  hear.  I run  the  risk  of 
saying  unwelcome  words  to  you.” 

The  surprise  went  out  of  Rachel  Sprague’s 
face,  and  left  it  white,  and  grave,  and  full  of 
womanly  tenderness.  44  Your  words  are  not 
unwelcome,”  she  said. 

44  Wife  comprehends  them  all,”  he  said. 

The  singers  came  and  went,  but  Rachel 
Sprague  sat  like  one  who  heard  not,  her  face 
profoundly  thoughtful,  and  her  eyes  full  of  the 
light  of  love  and  happiness.  Dr.  Vredenburgh, 
catching  the  look,  was  answered  before  the  re- 
ply came,  low  and  sweet,  44 Husband  compre- 
hends my  answer.” 

Agnes  De  Ruyter  saw  Rachel  Sprague  and 
Dr.  Vredenburgh  passing  out  of  the  church. 
There  was  no  mistaking  the  man’s  right  or  the 
woman’s  proud  acknowledgment  of  it.  She 
comprehended  the  business  that  bad  brought 
Dr.  Vredenburgh  to  the  city,  and  said, 44  With- 
out doubt  the  blotted  initials  were  R.  S.  He 
has  staked  all  and  won.  He  was  sure  to.” 

Agnes  de  Ruyter  made  a new  classification 
of  friends  about  this  time.  She  put  Rachel 
Sprague  and  Dr.  Vredenburgh  among  married 
people,  uninteresting  and  incomprehensible; 
and  Mr.  Rothmeyer  she  placed  among  Jier  eli- 
gible friends. 

Years  after  she  changed  his  place  again,  and 
wrote  him  husband.  44  To  think  that  after  all 
I should  marry  a summer  importation  who  came 
down  to  Shelby  for  liis  health,”  she  said,  with  a 
smile  that  was  more  than  half  dissatisfied. 

Dr.  Vredenburgh,  over  the  news  of  that  mar- 
riage, exclaimed,  “Poor  Rothmeyer  1 When 
I took  Rachel  there  was  left  to  him  only  La- 
ban’s second  daughter.” 


SHIPWRECK  OF  THE  44  GENERAL 
GRANT.” 

ON  th^28th  of  November,  1865,  the  ship 
GenMd  Grant,  Captain  William  H.  Lough- 
lin,  sailed  from  Boston  for  Melbourne.  A fine 
westerly  breeze  urged  her  cheerily  along,  and 
the  crew,  of  which  the  narrator  was  one,  be- 
gan the  voyage  in  good  spirits.  During  the 
second  night  out  a heavy  gale  struck  us,  and 
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while  shortening  sail  the  third  mate,  Rufus  S. 
Tyler,  was  lost  overboard.  This  ill  omen  was 
followed  by  good  weather,  which  took  us  in 
sixty-eight  days  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Bad  weather  vexed  us  thence  to  Melbourne, 
which  we  reached  on  the  13th  of  March,  1866. 

We  remained  in  Melbourne  about  eight  weeks, 
loading  for  London.  By  one  of  those  coinci- 
dences which  sailors  dread  we  took  aboard  part 
of  a cargo  that  had  been  intended  for  the  steam- 
er London.  This  ill-fated  vessel  had  sunk  in 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  on  her  voyage  ouf,  and  there 
were  many  gloomy  prophecies  that  no  freight 
of  hers  would  reach  London  in  any  ship.  The 
rats  are  also  said  to  have  left  our  vessel.  Our 
cargo  consisted  chiefly  of  wool  and  hides,  with 
about  four  thousand  ounces  of  gold.  We  sail- 
ed on  Friday  the  4th  of  May,  1866,  with  sixty 
passengers,  among  whom  were  six  women  and 
about  twenty  children.  The  men  were  nearly 
all  minert,  returning  home  with  their  families 
and  what  property  they  had  acquired  at  the 
diggings.  The  crew  numbered  twenty-three 
— four  officers  and  nineteen  men. 

The  Auckland  Isles  are  a group  of  black 
basaltic  rocks,  lying  about  1500  miles  south- 
east of  Melbourne,  and  199  south  of  New  Zea- 
land. They  are  barren  and  uninhabited. 
Whalers  and  sealers  occasionally  visit  them, 
and  have  left  a stock  of  pigs  and  a few  crazy 
huts.  Many  vessels  have  been  cast  away  there, 
and  an  abundance  of  wreck-wood  may  be  found 
on  the  shores.  Captain  Musgrave,  of  the 
schooner  Grafton , was  wrecked  there  in  1864, 
and  remained  eighteen  months.  ‘He  left  a sub- 
stantial hut,  and  at  his  instance  the  Govern- 
ment of  New  Zealand  put  goats,  sheep,  and 
domestic  foftls  ashore  there,  and  planted  En- 
glish elms,  oaks,  and  ash-trees.  Nothing  throve 
but  the  goats.  Papers  were  also  left  giving  the 
bearings  of  New  Zealand  and  other  useful  in- 
formation ; but  these  seem  never  to  have  been 
found. 

For  five  days  the  General  Grant  made  good 
progress  with  a fair  wind.  Tho  Captain  had 
originally  intended  running  to  the  northward 
of  the  Aucklands;  but  on  the  seventh  day  a 
southeasterly  breeze  sprang  up,  obliging  him  to 
beat  to  windward. 

Heavy  fog  closed  in,  and  a sharp  look-out  was 
kept  for  land.  The  last  observation  was  taken 
that  morning.  Throughout  the  next  two  days 
the  weather  was  so  thick  that  we  could  scarcely 
see  the  end  of  the  jib-boom  from  the  deck.  At 
104  o’clock  at  night  of  the  ninth  day  the  look- 
out forward  cried,  44  Land  on  the  port  bow.” 
This  was  Disappointment  Island,  the  most  west- 
erly of  the  Auckland  group.  The  Captain  im- 
mediately tacked  ship  and  ran  to  the  northward 
of  Disappointment.  When  fairly  clear  of  the 
land,  which  he  supposed  to  be  the  most  north- 
erly of  the  Aucklands,  instead  of  the  most  west- 
erly, the  wind  shifted  from  southeast  to  north- 
west. 

All  danger  seemed  past.  The  yards  were 
squared  and  the  doomed  ship  put  on  the  straight 
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course  for  Cape  Horn.  An  hour  later  the 
look-out  reported  “ Land  dead  ahead,”  but  after 
inspection  with  the  glass  the  officers  declared 
it  only  a fog-bank. 

Not  many  minutes  later  the  wind  died  com- 
pletely away,  leaving  a heavy  sea.  At  the  same 
time  dawned  upon  us  the  terrible  danger  we 
were  in.  The  sea  and  the  current  were  carry- 
ing us  toward  a rock-bound,  precipitous  coast. 
The  main  island  of  Auckland  lay  directly  ahead, 
and  every  swash  of  the  sea  was  pushing  us  to- 
ward destruction. 

A breeze,  though  ever  so  slight,  might  save 
the  ship  and  enable  her  to  run  between  the  two 
islands.  All  the  passengers  were  called  aft,  all 
the  crew  on  deck.  In  vain  was  every  sail  set, 
every  yard  braced  to  meet  a breath  of  air.  The 
tide  took  us  at  one  time  so  far  to  the  south  that 
it  seemed  we  might  go  clear.  Then  an  eddy 
carried  us  to  the  northward  again,  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  overhanging  rock.  • 

The  scene  on  deck  and  in  the  cabins  struck 
terror  to  the  stoutest  hearts.  Miners  were  seen 
tying  up  their  gold  in  blankets,  women  were 
wailing  and  children  shrieking.  All  hands  were 
pulling  at  the  braces  as  long  as  a spark  of  hope 
remained. 

Cruel  fate  urged  us  pitilessly  on,  yet  so  slow- 
ly that  it  was  a relief  when  the  end  came,  and 
that  long  agony  of  hopeless  waiting  ceased.  As 
we  neared  the  land  the  lead  was  heaved  to  find 
anchorage,  but  no  bottom  could  be  found. 

At  half  past  one  at  night  the  jib-boom  struck 
the  rock  at  the  foot  of  a cliff  many  hundred 
feet  high,  and  with  the  bowsprit  was  carried 
away.  This  shock  caused  the  ship  to  spin 
around  and  strike  her  stern,  carrying  away  the 
spanker-boom  and  rudder,  and  breaking  the 
ribs  of  the  man  at  the  wheel.  We  now  found 
ourselves  drifting  helplessly  into  a narrow  cove 
inclosed  by  precipices  of  unknown  height.  The 
ship’s  sides  were  striking  heavily  against  the 
rock,  and  there  were  thirty  fathoms  of  water 
under  her.  All  hope  was  gone  ; yet  the  Cap- 
tain stood  nobly  at  his  post,  and  the  crew  re- 
mained subordinate. 

Lanterns  were  held  over  the  side  and  carried 
up  the  rigging.  Not  a foothold  for  a bird  could 
be  discovered.  The  masts  were  not  cut  away, 
as  they  could  not  fall  clear  of  the  deck.  There 
was  too  much  water  for  anchoring. 

So  we  drifted  on,  and  the  cove  grew  narrow- 
er. Suddenly  the  fore-royal  mast  struck  the 
rock  above  and  came  tumbling  dowm,  followed 
by  the  other  spars.  As  the  main-royal  mast 
and  top-hamper  succeeded  we  realized  the  ap- 
palling fact  that  we  were  being  sucked  into  a 
cave  of  unknown  depth. 

The  rock  above  was  tearing  the  masts  out 
of  the  ship  and  in  detached  masses,  breaking 
holes  through  the  deck  and  forward  houses. 
After  losing  all  the  fore-mast,  the  stump  of  the 
main-mast  caught  against  the  solid  roof,  and 
stopped  farther  progress.  But  for  this  circum- 
stance the  General  Grant  would  have  sunk  that 
night  and  none  lived  to  tell  the  stoiy. 


The  mizzen-mast  remained  unhurt  outside 
the  cavern,  and  all  hands  gathered  on  the  aft- 
er-cabin out  of  danger  from  the  shower  of 
stones  and  broken  spars  to  await  the  dawn. 
It  was  useless  to  attempt  launching  the  boats  in 
the  dark ; and  we  prayed  that  the  good  craft 
might  hold  together  till  morning.  The  Cap- 
tain all  the  while  was  encouraging  the  timid 
and  exhorting  the  idle.  Hour  after  hour  passed 
in  anxious  suspense — the  masts  chafing  reStless- 
ly  above,  the  seams  opening  below  with  every 
sea,  and  the  hull  gradually  settling. 

At  last  the  first  streaks  of  daylight  warned  us 
to  set  about  launching  the  boats.  A spar  and 
tackle  were  rigged  over  the  stern,  and  one  of 
the  quarter-boats  launched  with  infinite  care. 
A crew  of  three  was  put  in  her,  and  ordered  to 
pull  outside  the  cave  and  seek  a landing-place 
on  the  coast.  The  heavy  sea  forbade  this  at- 
tempt, and  the  boat,  by  some  misunderstanding, 
anchored  with  a kedge  a short  distance  outside 
[ of  the  cave.  In  about  twenty  minutes  a second 
boat  was  got  into  the  water  with  eight  men,  un- 
der charge  of  the  mate. 

It  was  intended  to  put  the  women  and  chil- 
dren aboard  of  her ; but  only  one,  the  steward- 
ess, could  be  induced  to  make  the  attempt. 
She  was  thrown  overboard  with  a rope  about 
her  waist,  and  kept  on  the  surface  till  the  boat 
picked  her  up.  This  boat  then  joined  the  first 
outside. 

Meanwhile  the  ship  was  sinking,  and  the  long- 
boat was  made  ready  to  float  off  the  deck.  The 
scene  at  this  moment  was  one  of  such  utter 
misery  as  few  men  ever  see,  and  fewer  still  sur- 
vive to  tell  of.  Every  sea  washed  over  the 
stern  and  swept  the  deck. 

The  long-boat  was  crammed  with  all  who 
could  gain  a foothold.  It  was  partly  filled  with 
water,  and  several  poor  creatures  lying  in  the 
bilge  were  crowded  down  and  drowned  before 
she  was  clear  of  the  ship.  Women  clinging  to 
their  children,  and  crazy  men  to  their  gold,  were 
seen  washing  to  and  fro  as  the  water  invaded 
the  upper  deck. 

One 'wretch  saw  his  wife  and  two  children 
driven  by  him  in  this  way  without  making  an 
effort  to  save  them,  while  the  last  man  who  got 
aboard  nearly  lost  his  life  trying  to  persuade 
the  mother  to  be  saved  without  her  children. 

At  about  seven  o’clock  the  long-boat  floated 
clear  of  the  deck,  and  before  we  had  got  fifty 
yards  away  from  her  the  General  Grant  sank. 
All  left  on  board  were  lost.  The  last  we  saw 
was  the  Captain  in  the  mizzen-topmast  cross- 
trees  waving  his  handkerchief.  From  the  firet 
moment  of  danger  to  the.  last  of  his  life  he  had 
devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  saving  his  pas- 
sengers and  crew.  He  made  no  effort  to  leave 
the  ship,  and  his  lost  act,  with  de^h  staring 
him  in  the  face,  was  to  make  a sign®  f encour- 
agement and  adieu  to  those  who  seemed  to 
have  a chance  for  life. 

Not  more  than  five  minutes  after  the  long- 
boat suddenly  capsized,  and  I found  myself 
struggling  in  the  water  for  my  life.  Diving 
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underneath  (he  struggling  crowd  I swam  as  far 
as  I could  under  water,  and  on  coming  to  the 
surface  found  myself  free  to  make  my  way  to 
the  other  boats.  Only  three  out  of  forty  odd 
were  able  to  reach  them.  The  rest  struggled 
a few  moments  and  all  was  oyer.  We  now 
found  ourselves  fifteen  in  number  in  two  boats, 
three  in  one  and  twelve  in  the  other. 

We  first  equalized  the  crews.  We  then  held 
a council  as  to  our  future  course,  and  decided 
to  pull  under  the  lee  of  Disappointment  Island, 
which  lay  about  six  miles  off,  and  wait  for  the 
weather  to  moderate.  Our  provisions  were  a 
few  tins  of  preserved  meats  and  some  salt  beef 
and  pork  in  the  mate’s  boat. 

But  we  had  no  water.  We  had  a hard  pull 
of  it.  The  wind  was  ahead  with  a heavy  sea. 
We  lost  sight  of  each  other  many  times,  and  it 
took  us  more  than  twelve  hours  to  row  the  dis- 
tance. We  lay  off  Disappointment  all  night, 
and  next  morning  in  trying  to  land  capsized 
the  mate’s  boat;  but  all  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  shore.  There  we  found  water,  and  caught 
two  albatross,  which  we  could  not  cook  or  eat. 
We  had  lost  all  our  provisions  but  one  piece  of 
pork  and  nine  tins  of  meat. . On  opening  the 
tins  we  found  it  impossible  to  retain  the  con- 
tents on  our  stomachs.  We  then  decided  to 
pull  over  to  the  main  island  again ; but  after 
several  hours  of  useless  labor  had  to  put  back 
and  lie  under  the  lee  of  Disappointment  again 
all  night. 

Our  sufferings  from  cold,  hunger,  and  thirst 
during  these  two  days  and  two  nights  were  in- 
describable. M*Clellan’s  despair  became  so 
discouraging  to  his  crew  that  he  was  shifted  to 
the  mate's  boat.  By  pulling  all  the  next  day 
we  succeeded  in  reaching  a safe  haven  in  a bay 
we  afterward  called  North  Harbor,  on  the  main 
island  of  Auckland.  We  found  no  landing- 
place  that  night ; but  the  next  morning  we 
pulled  to  the  northeast  part  of  the  harbor  and 
discovered  one  at  a place  called  Sarah’s  Bosom. 

Our  first  care  was  to  build  a fire.  Tier  had 
six  matches.  Brush-wood  and  fuel  were  gath- 
ered, and  the  result  watched  with  anxious  eyes. 
The  first  match  ignited,  but  went  out  immedi- 
ately. Of  the  next  four  the  heads  fell  off  use- 
less. This  was  the  most  critical  moment  of 
our  lives.  If  that  last  match  failed  starvation 
and  perhaps  cannibalism  were  to  be  our  lot. 
The  men  were  already  talking  of  the  probabili- 
ty of  having  to  cast  lots  for  a victim.  Being 
the  smallest  of  the  party,  I determined  to  keep 
out  of  the  way  until  the  question  had  been  de- 
cided. 

I stole  unperceived  away  and  hid  among  the 
rocks,  with  a trembling  heart,  until  the  wel- 
come sight  of  smoke  relieved  me  of  anxiety. 
The  last  match  had  been  nursed  with  the  most 
desperate  care,  and  the  fire  was  started.  This 
fire  was  never  allowed  to  go  out  during  the 
eighteen  months  of  our  stay. 

Comparative  comfort  was  now  dawning. 
Clothes  were  dried,  the  two  albatross  cooked, 
and  a few  shell-fish  gathered.  A long  sleep 


on  the  grass,  with  feet  to  the  fire,  gave  us  long- 
needed  rest.  We  afterward  found  that  the 
wood  of  the  island  was  so  moistened  by  the  wet 
climate  that  the  Maoris  of  New  Zealand  who 
come  here  sealing  always  bring  their  own  light- 
wood  with  them.  The  Indian  process  of  rub- 
bing two  sticks  together  is  of  no  avail.  Thus 
on  this  one  match  depended  the  lives  of  the 
whole  party. 

Next  day  a party  rowed  along  the  coast  and 
found  an  old  whaler’s  hut  about  three  miles  off. 
Our  fire  was  then  carefully  moved  to  the  hut, 
and  all  hands  went  to  gathering  food  and  fuel. 
Two  seals  were  caught  and  baked.  Seal  meat 
was  ever  after  our  staple  article  of  food. 

The  only  thing  of  use  in  the  hut  was  a jute 
bag,  which  one  of  the  men  appropriated  for  a 
coat.  The  example  and  encouragement  of 
Tier  daring  all  this  time  had  alone  roused  us 
from  despair.  We  now  settled  down  to  the 
work  of  making  ourselves  as  comfortable  as  pos- 
sible, though  without  tools  or  proper  material. 
There  were  only  two  knives  among  us.  We 
visited  the  wreck  of  the  Grafton , but  she  had 
been  stripped  of  every  thing  useful  by  Mus- 
grave.  A few  fish  were  caught  in  her  hold, 
and  we  luckily  discovered  before  eating  them 
that  they  were  poisonous  from  the  copper  which 
they  had  got  at  in  the  schooner. 

Most  of  us  had  heard  of  Musgrave’s  wreck, 
and  we  all  knew  that  he  had  left  a hut,  and  we 
believed  a stock  of  provisions  and  implements. 
On  the  23d  of  May  a picked  crew  of  six  was 
sent  in  search  .of  this  hut.  They  returned  un- 
successful after  ten  days,  and  found  us  sq  ema- 
ciated by  dysentery  that  they  did  not  know  us 
one  from  the  other.  They  recommended  eat- 
ing the  blubber  as  well  as  the  flesh  of  the  seal. 
This  diet  soon  restored  us. 

While  this  party  was  gone  we  made  search 
for  food  or  utensils  left  by  former  visitors.  We 
found  a tree  with  the  name  of  the  steamer  Vic - 
toria  carved  on  it,  and  a bottle  with  a paper  in 
it  stating  that  fowls,  goats,  and  rabbits  had  been 
left  on  the  island.  No  mention  was  made  of 
the  course  for  New  Zealand. 

Not  long  after  a party  of  eight  started  anew, 
and  after  a month  of  wandering  in  snow  and 
cold  found  Masgrave’s  hut.  It  contained,  how- 
ever, only  a few  rude  articles  of  furniture,  and  a 
large  iron  boiler.  The  walls  were  lined  with 
canvas.  It  was  about  twenty-five  miles  from 
the  other  hut.  On  our  return  we  found  that  a 
great  disappointment  had  been  spared  us.  A 
vessel  had  been  sighted  and  chase  given  in  the 
boat.  The  boat  got  near  enough  to  see  the 
men  aboard,  but  no  device  succeeded  in  at- 
tracting attention.  Tier  expressed  a wish  that 
she  might  “ break  her  back,”  which  she  actually 
did  four  days  after  on  the  coast  of  New  Zealand. 

In  order  to  have  two  look-outs  and  sealing 
grounds  we  separated  into  two  parties,  one  re- 
maining in  the  whaler’s,  and  the  other  going  to 
Musgrave’s  hut.  Seven  of  us  went  to  the  lat- 
ter, barely  existing  on  seal,  which  by  this  time 
we  had  learned  to  salt. 
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We  remained  here  till  October,  and  then 
made  a visit  to  the  other  party,  thinking  they 
might  be  in  want.  We  found  that  by  the  in- 
genuity of  Tier  they  had  been  taught  to  make 
clothing,  blankets,  moccasins,  needles,  and  salt, 
and  had  found  plenty  of  birds*  eggs.  They  had 
caught  many  rabbits,  two  goats,  and  two  kids. 
The  goats,  which  they  had  kept  alive,  were 
marked  A.  S.  (Acclimatization  Society)  on  the 
horns. 

The  project  was  now  started  of  fitting  up  the 
best  boat,  and  sending  it  in  search  of  New 
Zealand.  * 

We  returned  to  Musgrave’s  and  busied  our- 
selves in  rigging  the  boat,  while  the  other  party 
prepared  provisions.  We  made  the  canvas 
lining  of  the  hut  into  sails,  tinder,  and  clothing. 
We  picked  the  ropes  which  held  the  beams  of 
the  hut  together  into  oakum,  and  remade  it  into 
smaller  rope. 

On  the  26th  of  December,  1866,  the  two  par- 
ties again  united  at  the  cove,  and  joined  forces 
to  put  the  finishing  touches  to  the  boat.  At 
last,  when  all  that  our  ingenuity  and  means 
could  furnish  was  gathered,  we  called  for  volun- 
teers. The  mate,  Bartholomew  Brown,  M‘Ne- 
vin,  Morrison,  and  Scott  were  the  ones  who  of- 
fered for  the  perilous  enterprise.  The  boat  was 
twenty-two  feet  long  by  four  feet  six  inches  beam 
— a sound  Whitehall  boat.  A jib  and  main-saiL 
were  her  sails.  The  supply  of  water  was  about 
thirty  gallons,  in  gullets  of  seals.  For  provisions, 
two  live  goats,  a baked  seal,  some  salted  seal, 
seven  tins  of  preserved  meats,  and  thirty  dozen 
boiled  eggs  were  put  aboard.  It  was  calcu- 
lated that  this  supply  would  last  three  weeks. 

This  devoted  crew  hoped,  without  chart  or 
compass,  to  reach  some  part  of  New  Zealand, 
whence  a rescuing  party  might  be  sent.  The 
nearest  point  lies  about  two  hundred  miles  from 
the  Aucklands.  The  question  was  to  us  in 
what  direction.  The  islands  were  searched  in  j 
vain  for  papers  giving  the  true  bearings.  Those 
who  had  read  Musgrave’s  account  racked  their 
brains  to  recollect  the  course  he  steered  when 
he  escaped,  and  finally  convinced  themselves 
that  it  was  east-northeast.  Others  were  in  favor 
of  due  north.  The  former  unhappily  prevailed. 

On  the  22d  of  January,  1867,  our  ill-fated 
companions  left  us,  and  we  never  saw  them 
more.  It  was  a bright  summer  day,  one  of 
very  few  we  had,  and  the  wind  was  fair. 

Both  parties  appreciated  the  danger  and  th.e 
mutual  dependence  of  their  fates.  Tears  trick- 
led down  the  faces  of  all,  and  a silent  hand- 
shaking was  all  their  adieu.  We  rowed  out  to 
sea  a few  miles  with  them,  and  on  our  return 
climbed  to  the  highest  peak  to  catch  one  more 
glimpse,  but  the  fresh  breeze  had  already  car- 
ried them  out  of  sight.  That  night  blew  a 
heavy  northeast  gale,  but  next  day  a south- 
west wind  arose  and  continued  eight  days. 

The  anxious  waiting  which  ensued  told  more 
severely  on  us  than  all  the  privation.  The  fe- 
verish excitement  of  hope  caused  a cessation 
of  labor  one  day,  and  blank  despair  rendered  us 


helpless  the  next.  One  man  would  accuse  jhe 
unhappy  crew  of  deserting  us,  and  curse  their 
selfishness.  Another  would,  sobbing,  deplore 
their  cruel  fate,  and  praise  the  noble  men  who 
ventured  on  a hopeless  task. 

Six  weeks  we  watched  and  prayed  for  their  re- 
turn, and  then  we  mourned  them  as  dead.  Not 
until  after  our  rescue  did  we  discover  the  appall- 
ing fact  that  the  coarse  they  took  must  have 
carried  them  far  to  the  eastward  of  New  Zea- 
land, with  no  prospect  of  sighting  land  for 
thousands  of  miles.  Let  us  hope  that  some 
merciful  storm  spared  them  the  pangs  of  starv- 
ation and  its  attendant  crimes. 

One  circumstance  that  added  greatly  to  our 
anxiety  for  the  boat  was  the  relation  of  a dream 
by  Caughey.  Some  days  before  the  boat  start- 
ed he  had  nearly  given  way  to  despair,  and  had 
prayed  God  for  a dream  which  should  show  him 
whether  he  was  ever  to  get  off  the  island.  That 
night  in  his  sleep  his  mother  appeared  to  him, 
bearing  a branch  of  laurel,  and  said : “ My  son, 
you  shall  get  away  from  this  island  in  Jannary, 
and  the  vessel  shall  be  sighted  during  your  cook- 
ing week.”  She  went  on  to  state  that  the  look- 
out should  not  discover  her,  but  that  Caughey 
should.  She  also  pointed  out  the  island  from 
behind  which  the  vessel  should  appear,  and  de- 
scribed her  as  being  a brig  with  Maoris  aboard. 
The  month  of  January,  1867,  passed  by  with  no 
signs  of  rescue,  and  the  dream  was  almost  for- 
gotten. It  was,  however,  realized  in  the  next 
year. 

On  the  8th  of  March,  1867,  all  but  Jewell  and 
his  wife  and  M^lellan  moved  over  to  Enderby’a 
Island,  as  it  promised  to  be  a better  place  for 
look-out  and  sealing  ground.  As  soon  as  we 
had  got  comfortable  quarters  under  way  the 
others  joined  us.  We  built  here  rude  huts 
of  brush-wood  thatched  with  grass,  closed  only 
on  three  sides,  with  a fire  in  front.  These  are 
called  by  the  New  Zealanders  mai-mis.  They 
kept  the  cold  out  veiy  well,  but  caught  fire  very 
often. 

We  then  passed  many  days  collecting  wood 
along  the  shore  to  build  more  substantial  shel- 
ters with.  We  also  got  logs  from  the  main  isl- 
and, and  by  good  luck  found  some  bricks  and 
tiles  for  a chimney.  These  were  the  relics  of 
a Maori  settlement  which  had  been  abandoned 
man^  years  before.  They  had  been  overgrown 
with  grass,  but  we  accidentally  built  a fire  over 
the  spot,  which  disclosed  the  edges  of  the  tiles. 

We  built  one  house  twenty  feet  by  eleven, 
with  a chimney,  in  which  lived  six  of  us.  An- 
other one,  a little  larger,  was  occupied  by  Jewell 
and  wife  and  three  others.  We  then  estab- 
lished a systematic  look-out,  at  which  each  man 
took  his  turn  all  day  long.  For  this  man*6 
shelter  we  built  another  moi-ini  on  the  highest 
summit  of  the  island,  and  made  enormous  piles 
of  wood  for  bonfires  in  case  of  need. 

Tier  was  our  leader  in  all  plans  for  improv- 
ing our  condition.  No  scrap  of  iron  bver  es- 
caped his  eye,  and  he  could  always  find  a use 
for  the  most  trifling  article. 
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In  1840  a few  pigs  had  been  put  ashore  by 
an  American  whaler,  and  at  our  time  had  in- 
creased to  droves  of  thousands.  We  had  made 
many  unsuccessful  attempts  at  catching  them. 
On  the  19th  of  June,  1867,  more  than  a year 
after  our  landing,  while  rowing  along  the  Auck- 
land beach,  we  espied  a sow  feeding  close  to  the 
water.  By  careful  stalking  we  succeeded  in  cap- 
turing her,  at  the  expense  of  a sprained  ankle  to 
Allen.  We  carried  her  over  to  Enderby’s  and 
kept  her  several  months,  feeding  her  on  seal. 
She  was  then  killed,  but  her  flesh  tasted  exact- 
ly like  seal’s,  to  our  bitter  disappointment. 

We  determined  to  catch  some  more,  and 
Tier’s  wonderful  mechanical  talent  devised  the 
means.  He  set  us  to  digging  pitfalls,  but  the 
pigs  always  got  out.  He  then  heated  some  old 
pieces  of  iron,  fashioned  them  into  hooks,  and 
boiled  them  in  oil  to  temper  them.  This 
created  much  amusement.  We  would  not  be- 
lieve that  pigs  could  be  caught  like  Ashes  with 
hooks.  Tier  kept  steadily  on.  He  took  flax, 
which  grew  plentifully  about  us,  boiled  the 
plant  in  lye  and  water,  and  twisted  the  fibres 
into  rope.  The  hooks  were  loosely  attached  to 
a pole  about  twelve  feet  long.  A rope  eight- 
een feet  long  was  then  bent  on  to  the  eye  of  the 
hook  and  made  fast  to  the  body  of  the  hunter. 
Tier  thus  armed  we  started  for  the  chose  on 
Auckland.  A large  black  sow  with  a litter  of 
young  was  soon  espied.  Tier  crept  carefully 
up  behind  her  and  suddenly  thrust  the  hook 
into  her  back,  threw  down  the  pole,  and  pulled 
lustily  on  the  rope,  shouting,  joyfully,  “I’ve 
hooked  her!  I’ve  hooked  her!” 

The  sow  squealed,  and  we  yelled  and  hauled. 
She,  with  one  of  her  young,  was  soon  carried 
over  to  Enderby.  A ring  was  put  in  her  nose, 
and  the  name  of  “Nellie,”  with  a comfortable 
pen,  given  her.  She  soon  became  very  tame, 
and  could  not  bear  to  be  left  alone.  The 
young  one  was  called  “Roger,”  and  became  a 
great  pet.  He  followed  us  about  like  a dog, 
and  would  jump  into  the  water  rather  than  be 
left  out  of  a boat-excursion. 

We  caught  many  more  after  this  whose  flesh  ' 
was  well  flavored.  When  rescued  we  left  a 
colony  of  seventeen  on  Enderby,  under  charge 
of  the  disconsolate  Roger.  We  had  also  tame 
rabbits,  and  a hawk  which  would  never  leave 
the  hut,  and  stole  every  thing  it  could  put  its 
claws  on. 

At  this  time  we  were  as  comfortable  as  the 
resources  of  the  island  would  allow.  Our  huts 
were  tolerably  weather-proof,  and  what  with  seal, 
albatross,  pig,  rabbit,  and  fish,  fresh  and  salted, 
with  good  water,  we  were  not  badly  off  for  food. 
Seal  soup  at  every  meal  was  monotonous,  but 
bearable.  Tier  invented  needles  from  the  wing- 
bones  of  the  albatross,  thread  from  flax,  and 
cloth  from  the  skin  of  the  seal.  After  care- 
fully paring,  pounding,  and  stretching  the  skins 
they  became  soft  as  chamois,  and  were  easily 
fashioned  into  garments.  Shoes  and  hats  were 
made  in  the  same  way ; buttons  of  wood  and 
bone,  and  mufflers  of  rabbit  skins. 


We  had  found  two  axes,  an  adz,  and  an 
Ames  shovel.  With  a piece  of  file  he  had 
picked  up  Tier  filed  the  shovel  into  six  pieces, 
which  served  for  knife-blades.  Heating  one 
end  of  each  he  drove  a nail  through,  making 
a hole  for  the  handle  rivet ; then  tempered 
the  whole  by  plunging  into  oil  while  red-hot. 
These  knives  were  sharpened  on  a grindstone 
left  by  Captain  Musgrave,  and  became  as  sharp 
as  razors.  Lamps  were  made  of  zinc,  and  wicks 
of  flax.  Our  dishes  were  of  wood,  and  forks  of 
albatross  bones.  Our  bed-clothes  were  of  the 
skin  of  the  fur-seal.  4 

The  life  was  monotonous  enough.  It  con- 
sisted of  a daily  hunt  for  food  and  fire-wood. 
Parties  of  two  would  start  with  a knife  and 
two  clubs,  searching  for  seal.  Sometimes  a 
whole  day  would  pass  without 'success ; often 
a good  bag  was  made  in  a few  hours.  The 
sport  was  dangerous  and  cruel.  Others  would 
fish,  hook  pigs,  and  trap  rabbits.  Sunday  was 
always  observed  as  a holiday,  and  no  work  was 
done.  Each  man  roamed  off  with  his  favorite 
companion  or  talked  of  rescue,  and  discussed 
their  prospects  over  the  fire.  We  all  had  an 
iu tense  longing  for  vegetables,  coffee,  and  to- 
bacco. Tier  kept  a diary  on  pieces  of  bleached 
seal-skin,  on  which  he  scratched  with  a nail  or 
marked  with  charcoal. 

Besides  providing  a look-out  we  planned  many 
ways  of  sending  information  of  our  plight  to 
other  lands.  We  tied  messages  to  the  necks 
of  Cape  hens  and  let  them  loose.  We  inflated 
seal  bladders  inclosing  manuscripts,  tied  to  small 
floats  which  would  fly  before  the  w'ind  faster  than 
a boat  could  row.  At  first  the  birds  ate  them, 
but  we  applied  tar,  which  saved  them  from  fur- 
ther molestation. 

Tier  cut  pieces  of  spar  into  the  6hape  of  boats, 
attached  an  iron  keel  heavy  enough  to  ballast 
them  in  all  weather,  put  in  an  iron  mast,  and 
rigged  a sail  of  zinc,  on  which  was  scratched 
“Ship  General  Grant  wrecked  on  Auckland 
Isles  14  May,  1866 ; 10  survivors  to  date.  Want 
relief.” 

Three  of  these  were  sent  off,  and  one  was 
ready  to  launch  at  the  time  of  our  rescue.  We 
got  along  good-naturedly  enough,  though  occa- 
sionally quarrels  would  break  out.  A differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  management  of  a boat 
caused  a fight  between  two  of  the  party,  which 
was  terminated  in  six  rounds  by  a knock-down 
blow.  One  of  the  party,  becoming  unruly,  was 
threatened  with  banishment  to  a small  desert 
island  adjoining,  which  brought  him  to  his 
senses.  Scott,  who  was  lost  in  the  boat,  was 
allowed  two  weeks  off  duty  to  make  a pack  of 
cards,  during  which  time  we  did  his  work.  He 
took  the  tin  lining  of  a bread-locker,  cut  it  into 
fifty-two  pieces,  and  scratched  the  emblems  of 
the  cards  on  them  with  a nail.  At  first  there 
was  great  competition  for  the  use  of  these,  and 
the  sound  of  merriment  was  heard  till  midnight 
for  many  weeks.  Afterward  dominoes,  check- 
ers, tip-cat,  and  foot-ball  were  added  to  our  list 
of  amusements. 
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In  July  of  1867  we  made  two  attempts  to  go 
overland  on  Auckland  to  the  cave  where  the 
ship  was  lost,  but  discovered  only  high  preci- 
pices overhanging  the  sea,  with  no  means  of 
getting  to  the  water’s  edge. 

During  the  fall  we  were  sorely  afflicted  with 
scurvy,  or,  as  the  whalers  call  it,  “ the  cobbler.” 
The  entire  party  was  attacked,  and  it  was  only 
later  that  we  realized  how  severely  our  ankle 
and  knee  joints  were  stiffened,  and  the  flesh  so 
swollen  that  the  imprint  of  a finger  would  re- 
main for  an  hour  or  more.  We  had  heard  that 
a remedy  for  spurvy  was  to  bury  the  man  all 
but  the  head.  This  we  tried  in  several  cases, 
but  it  did  no  good.  In  closing  our  mouths  our 
teeth  would,  on  meeting,  project  straight  out, 
flattened  against  each  other.  General  weak- 
ness and  despondency,  with  a longing  for  veg- 
etables, was  our  torment.  Severe  exercise 
seemed  to  be  the  only  remedy.  This  was  our 
most  trying  time.  The  graves  of  many  former 
shipwrecked  men  were  about  us,  and  on  the 
23d  of  September  we  added  one  to  their  number. 
M‘Clellan  was  an  old  man  of  over  60.  When 
we  were  first  cast  away  he  looked  not  more  than 
45,  but  gradually  aged  through  anxiety.  He 
cut  his  hand  with  a piece  of  copper.  The  wound 
mortified,  and  he  gradually  sank,  dying  easily. 
We  formed  a mournful  procession  for  his  funer- 
al. All  cripples,  we  bore  him  to  his  grave. 
Ashworth  repeated  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  each 
one  spoke  of  soon  following  him.  All,  even  to 
the  sickest,  who  could  scarcely  drag  himself 
along,  came.  This  blow,  at  our  period  of  great- 
est despondency,  was  almost  overwhelming.  A 
feeling  of  gloom  and  dread  of  being  the  last 
survivor  came  over  us  all. 

From  this  time  forward  we  were  never  fairly 
rid  of  the  scurvy,  though  at  times  all  partially 
recovered.  In  October  Tier  proposed  to  take 
the  last  boat  and  make  another  attempt  to 
reach  New  Zealand,  provided  two  others  would 
join  him.  Drew  Hey  man  and  I agreed  to  go, 
but  the  others  objected,  as  it  would  leave  them 
without  a boat  and  confined  to  one  island. 
This  project  was  therefore  abandoned. 

On  the  19th  November,  1867,  while  Fergu- 
son was  on  the  look-out,  and  the  boat  away 
sealing,  he  came  rushing  down  in  delirious  joy, 
shouting  “ Sail,  ho !”  All  took  fire-brands  and 
started  for  the  wood-piles  prepared  for  bon- 
fires. The  wind  unfortunately  blew  too  hard 
for  the  smoke  to  rise,  though  we  set  nearly  the 
whole  island  on  fire.  The  sail  disappeared  be- 
hind Auckland,  and  left  us  despondent.  Tier 
proposed  to  puli  the  boat  around  to  Musgrave’s 
hut,  thirty  miles  away,  but  we  were  too  hope- 
less to  undertake  the  journey. 

On  the  21st  November,  two  days  after,  while 
Ashworth  was  on  look-out  and  each  party  at 
its  hut,  owing  to  a heavy  hail-storm,  Caughey 
went  out  to  cut  some  wood.  It  was  his  cook- 
ing week.  While  plying  the  axe  he  looked  up 
and  espied  a brig  sailing  close  in  to  the  coast. 
In  a moment  the  good  tidings  spread,  we  rushed 
to  the  shore,  manned  the  boat,,  and  pulled  with 


might  and  main  for  the  brig.  Three  remained 
ashore  to  fire  the  island.  The  boat  reached  the 
strange  vessel,  and  though  our  savage  appear- 
ance at  first  alarmed  the  crew,  they  received  tis 
on  board.  Then  were  we  made  welcome  to 
all  they  could  spare.  The  Amherst , Captain 
Gilroy,  of  Invcrcarghill,  manned  by  Maoris,  and 
bound  on  a sealing  voyage,  was  the  means  of 
our  rescue.  Captain  Gilroy  beat  up  between 
the  islands  and  anchored  off  our  huts.  We 
were  all  taken  aboard,  and  treated  in  the 
most  hospitable  manner.  No  Persian  monarch 
ever  enjoyed  such  a treat  as  we  when  tobacco 
and  tea  were  set  before  us. 

As  it  would  have  spoiled  the  voyage  to  return 
at  once,  we  remained  sealing  for  the  brig  near- 
ly two  months.  Our  long  experience  at  this 
pursuit  enabled  us  to  make  some  requital  for 
our  kind  treatment.  On  the  8th  of  January, 
1868,  we  sailed  for  New  Zealand,  and  landed 
at  Invercarghill  in  five  days.  Here  every  kind- 
ness was  shown  us.  A Court  of  Inquiry  was 
held,  and  our  testimony  taken.  The  whole  pop- 
ulation crowded  to  welcome  and  aid  us.  Mon- 
ey, clothing,  and  sympathy  were  given  us  in 
abundance.  The  Amherst  was  sent  by  private 
subscription  in  search  of  the  mate’s  boat.  She 
had  been  gone  from  us  more  than  a year,  and 
is  still  missing. 

To  measure  our  gratitude  is  not  for  mere 
written  words.  Only  those  who  have  suffered 
as  we  did  can  know  how  deep  are  our  feelings. 
On  the  26th  of  January  we  reached  Melbourne, 
and  became  the  lions  of  the  place. 

From  this  time  the  ties  by  which  common 
danger,  sickness,  hunger,  and  despair  had  unit- 
ed us  were  broken.  We  again  became  scatter- 
ed among  the  great  family  of  mankind.  We 
may  never  meet  again.  Be  that  as  it  may, 

“ Yankee  Bill”  will  ever  long  to  grasp  the  hands 
of  Tier,  Caughey,  Heyroan,  Ashworth,  and  his 
other  companions  in  misery. 


A HUNT  AFTER  DEVILS. 

ON  a pleasant  evening  in  July  last  I arrived 
at  Leipzig  just  in  time  for  the  opera.  The 
new  opera-house,  of  which  Langhaus  of  Berlin 
was  architect,  opened  in  January,  1868,  and  is 
certainly  unsurpassed  for  beauty  by  any  in  Ger- 
many. From  the  ceiling  the  Muses  and  Graces, 
grouped  in  their  galaxy,  surrounded  by  a ring 
of  oval  links,  each  link  a frame  for  the  portrait 
of  some  magnate  of  Art,  looked  down  upon  their 
worshipers.  The  central  place  above  the  stage 
is  given  to  the  poet  whom  Germany  most  re- 
veres— Schiller — and  on  the  right  and  left  are 
Mozart  nnd  Gluck.  On  this  evening  the  build- 
ing was  crowded,  for  the  opera  was  to  be  Der 
Frdschutz , the  work  most  admired  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Leipzig,  where,  as  I was  every  where 
told,  it  is  rendered  with  a magnificence  un- 
equaled elsewhere.  Indeed,  I afterw  ard  found 
that  the  city  regarded  itself  as  having  a sort  of 
vested  Interest  in  Weber’s  great  work,  whose  • 
announcement  never  fails  to  produce  in  it  a 
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lively  sensation.  It  was  certainly  an  admi- 
rable entertainment;  the  orchestra  of  nearly 
seventy  instruments  was  moved  as  by  one 
breath  of  harmony;  the  singers  were  trained 
artists ; and  from  first  to  last  there  was  no 
break  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  rendering  or 
the  reception  of  the  charming  work.  But  I 
▼cry  soon  perceived  that  the  superiority  of  the 
performance  of  Der  Freischutz  at  Leipzig,  as 
compared  with  its  production  at  other  places 
where  I had  witnessed  it,  was  the  complete- 
ness and  splendor  with  which  the  weird  effects 
and  horrors  of  the  infernal  scenes  of  the  Wolf’s 
Glen  were  presented.  Hitherto  my  most  dis- 
tinct impressions,  apart  from  the  thrilling  music, 
of  this  part  of  the  opera,  were  connected  with  a 
masquerade  of  clumsy  imps  in  animal  shapes,  a 
long  piece  of  cotton  cloth,  with  hounds,  harts, 
and  boars  painted  on  it,  drawn  amidst  ludicrous 
squeaks  and  yells  across  the  stage-roof,  all  term- 
inating in  the  fizz  of  fire-crackers,  with  an  in- 
tolerable smoke  and  smell  filling  the  house  aft- 
erward. 

But  the  scene  as  produced  at  Leipzig  was 
very  different  indeed.  Mr.  Pepper’s  art  was 
employed  to  raise  the  tremulous  spirits  which 
rose  at  every  step  of  Caspar’s  descent  to  the 
Glen,  warning  him  back ; every  tone  of  Zamiel 
— who  was  in  a garb  black  as  midnight,  unre- 
lieved, as  usual,  by  any  touch  of  red — curdled 
the  blood;  and  when  the  magic  bullets  were 
being  moulded  the  stage  swarmed  with  huge 
reptiles,  fiery  serpents  crawled  over  the  ground, 
a chariot  with  wheels  of  fire,  drawn  by  dragons, 
driven  by  a skeleton,  passed  through  the  space 
midway  between  stage  and  ceiling ; and  the 
rush  of  the  Wild  Huntsman’s  chose,  composed 
of  animals  real  to  the  eye,  and  uttering  animal 
sounds,  presented  a scene  so  striking  and  won- 
derful that  I can  hardly  imagine  by  what  in- 
genuity it  could  have  been  managed.  The  ec- 
stasy of  the  assembly  at  this  scene  is  indescrib- 
able. Faces  flushed,  eyes  gleamed,  and  when 
the  curtain  fell  it  was  amidst  a roar  of  applause 
which  swelled  against  it  in  surges  until  it  rose 
again,  that  homage  might  be  done  to  all  con- 
cerned. 

After  this  grand  apotheosis  of  diabolism  I 
naturally  wended  my  way  to  Auerbach’s  Cellar, 
to  which  Goethe’s  genius  has  given  a world-wide 
fame  as  the  place  where  Mephistopheles  bored 
the  table  with  a gimlet,  and  then  flew  out  of  the 
window  with  Faust,  astride  a wine-cask.  It  is 
still  a wine-cellar,  and  has  considerable  reputa- 
tion for  its  wines.  They  certainly  are  both  good 
and  cheap.  I paid  about  fifteen  cents  for  a 
half-bottle  of  pure  Niersteiner,  which  included 
also  a proudly  attentive  guide  to  all  the  points 
of  legendary  interest  in  the  three  rooms  com- 
prised by  the  Cellar.  Three  or  four  parties  sat 
about  the  chief  room,  drinking  their  wine  and 
enjoying  their  sausages,  cheese,  or  other  cold 
viands,  which  are  also  supplied.  The  curiosity 
with  which  they  watched,  and  now  and  then  as- 
sisted my  inquiries,  seemed  to  show  that  the  in- 
terest of  a foreigner  in  tracing  out  the  vestiges 
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of  Satan  in  Leipzig  was  somewhat  unusual ; and, 
indeed,  in  the  book  kept  for  the  autographs  of 
visitors  I found  only  German  names.  The  main 
room  is  adorned  with  very  old  and  faded  fres- 
coes, representing  the  various  aspects  of  the 
legend,  several  of  which,  it  was  claimed,  ex- 
isted there  before  Goethe  wrote  his  version  of 
it,  and  indeed  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of 
Faust.  I was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a 
copy  of  the  oldest  and  quaintest  of  them — prob- 
ably about  350  years  old — representing  Faust 
disappearing  before  the  amazed  revelers.  In 
the  centre  of  the  room  where  the  feat  of  the 
gimlet  is  said  to  have  been  performed  there  is 
a huge  cask,  and  on  the  walls  around  are  the 
admirable  pictures  by  Kaulbach,  representing 
scenes  from  Goethe's  “Faust,”  which  alone  are 
fine  enough  to  repay  a visit  to  Leipzig.  That 
artist  has  done  nothing  better,  perhaps,  the  form 
and  face  of  Margaret  being  especially  incom- 
parable. But  that  which  chiefly  interested  me 
was  an  old  book,  a History  of  Leipzig,  which 
the  proprietor  of  the  Cellar  had  purchased,  he 
said,  at  a large  price  because  it  contained  a por- 
trait of  Dr.  Faust  us,  and  some  brief  historical 
mention  of  him.  The  book  was  kept  chained 
to  a table,  where  visitors  were  permitted,  under 
many  cautions  as  to  its  value,  to  peruse  it.  It 
is  entitled  “ Annales  Lipsiemes ,”  bears  no  date, 
though  evidently  printed  near  the  close  of  last 
century,  and  professes  to  give  the  local  history 
of  the  town  from  year  a.d.  6C1  to  1714.  Ite 
notice  of  Fanst  is  very  brief,  merely  stating  that 
in  such  a year  (1525)  Dr.  Johann  Faustus  lived 
in  Leipzig  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  and 
practice  of  astrology  and  magic.  The  portrait 
is  from  a copper-plate,  and  represents  a man  in 
the  scholastic  dress  of  the  period,  with  a strong, 
round  German  head  and  face,  jutting  brow,  wide 
between  the  eyes,  which  are  prominent,  and  a 
thin,  cynical  mouth  under  small,  pointed  mus- 
taches. The  figure  is  slightly  bent,  and  would 
seem — as  also  the  thin,  curling  gray  hair — to 
belong  to  a man  of  about  seventy  years  of  age. 

The  general  aspect  is  grave  and  scholarly. 

There  is  also  in  the  Cellar  an  old  book  which 
belonged,  or  so  it  was  alleged,  to  the  famous 
diviner.  I could  well  believe,  too,  that  it  might 
once  have  been  in  his  library,  because  of  its  re- 
semblance to  one  I examined  in  the  Royal  Li- 
brary at  Dresden,  written  by  Michael  Scotus, 
which,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  was 
owned  by  Faust.  Both  of  these  books  of  ma- 
gic are  written  in  Latin,  interspersed  with  Ar- 
abic characters  and  sentences.  There  are  com- 
plete directions  for  raising  any  particular  devil 
desired,  with  incidental  advice  like  the  follow- 
ing, as  rendered  into  English : 

“ Let  the  master  consider  well,  before  any  operation, 
what  business  he  wishes  to  transact  with  the  spirits, 
lest  in  the  midst  of  an  experiment  there  should  be 
confusion  or  disturbance." 

“The  master  should  be  alone,  or  if  others  wish  to 
be  present  the  number  must  always  be  odd." 

“Wherefore,  that  whatever  you  do  may  be  done 
wisely,  consider  the  end.  Farewell.  Michael  Scot. 

Prague  in  Bohemia." 
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After  which  is  the  picture  of  a woman,  bear- 
ing a torch  and  a key,  standing  on  the  curve  of 
the  world.  In  another  part  of  the  work  is 
found  what  is  therein  called  Stgillum  Telsckun- 
hab , a seal  in  red  characters  on  a black  ground, 
presumably  the  seal  affixed  to  the  bond,  signed 
in  blood,  between  Faust  and  the  devil.  The 
book  also  contains  a picture  of  Mephistopheles, 
who,  instead  of  being  the  Voltairian  caricature 
represented  in  post-Goethean  pictures  of  him, 
is  here,  with  all  the  slyness  in  his  eye,  a heavy, 
thick-built  fellow,  suggestive  of  the  form,  if  not 
the  face,  of  the  Dummerteufel,  or  Stupid  Devil, 
of  the  later  German  mythology. 

It  was  very  interesting  to  spell  out  here  and 
there,  in  the  libraries  of  the  cities  and  towns  of 
the  country,  the  certain  evidences  that  in  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  there  did  ac- 
tually live  in  Leipzig  a scholar  and  graduate 
of  Wittenberg  who  seriously  believed  in  and 
practiced  the  Black  Art,  and  assiduously  culti- 
vated the  acquaintance  of  the  devil.  Con- 
vinced that  such  an  individual  could  not  be  a 
mere  eccentricity,  unrelated  to  the  current  su- 
perstitions of  his  neighborhood,  I began  to  fum- 
ble about  the  book  of  “ Annales”  already  men- 
tioned, to  discover,  if  possible,  any  antecedents 
or  local  elements  which  might  have  produced 
him.  Nay,  Auerbach’s  Cellar  itself,  with  its 
legend,  seemed  to  me  a phenomenon  which  must 
have  some  long  fore-ground  of  popular  belief, 
and,  perhaps,  also,  the  great  cleverness  in  diab- 
olism I had  witnessed  at  the  opera  must  be  re- 
garded as  having  been  reached  in  response  to 
some  local  susceptibility  to  an  interest  of  that 
nature.  Something  of  this  kind,  at  any  rate, 
was  in  my  fancy  as  I sat  until  past  midnight 
poring  over  the  chained  volume  in  Auerbach’s 
Cellar. 

I was  rewarded  by  finding  accounts  of  two 
instances  in  which  the  devil  was  reported  to 
have  made  sensations  in  Leipzig.  The  first  of 
these  was  entered  under  date  of  1604 : 

“On  the  17th  of  Janaary  the  Evil  Spirit  came  to  one 
Jeremy,  a Strasburgtan  marksman  in  the  shooting- 
ground  of  St.  Thomas,  called  him  by  name,  and  com- 
* manded  him  to  hang  or  stab  himself.  For  that  par- 

r Satan  prepared  a bath  and  placed  a stool  beneath 
But  whereas  the  marksman  would  not  comply 
with  the  request,  the  (lend  asked  him  to  Jump  over  a 
wall  with  him  and  go  to  the  court  of  the  Castle,  where 
there  was  a beautiful  pear-tree,  from  which  he  was  to 
pluck  some  fruit.  This  he  also  refused  to  do.  The 
Evil  One  then  disappeared.  The  marksman  sent  for 
a confessor,  M.  Dario  Batnam,  the  Dean  of  St.  Thom- 
as, and  telling  him  with  tears  of  this  apparition,  asked 
for  consolation  against  this  temptation,  which  having 
obtained  through  God's  Word,  he  thereafter  found  rest 
from  the  devil.’1 

The  other  instance  occurred  in  1635,  during 
a period  of  excessive  cold,  which,  the  history 
hints,  was  the  effect  of  diabolical  agency.  Dur- 
ing this  cold  spell,  which  was  attended  by  much 
snow,  the  devil  appeared  to  a certain  soldier, 
and  having  taken  a seat  opposite  him  at  a ta- 
ble, uttered  the  most  fearful  blasphemies,  and 
even  put  the  soldier  into  a mood  for  cursing. 
This  was  repented  several  times,  until  the  sol- 


dier at  length  asked  to  have  his  quarters 
changed,  which  being  done  be  was  no  more 
troubled  by  the  diabolical  “Flucher.” 

There  were  three  things  which  especially  in- 
terested me  in  these  explorations  of  Auerbach’s 
Cellar,  which  also  my  reader  may  hereafter  find 
reason  to  recall.  First,  there  was  in  the  M 
fresco  I have  particularly  mentioned  a small 
black  dog  near  Faust  as  he  disappears  on  the 
cask,  there  being  no  appearance  of  Mephistoph- 
eles  at  all.  Second,  in  the  first  of  the  two  oases 
jnst  recited  the  person  tempted  was  a marks- 
man, in  the  next  a soldier,  both  of  whom  were 
probably  in  those  days  also  huntsmen.  Third- 
ly, the  snow-storm  is  particularly  named  in  con- 
nection with  the  second  appearance  of  Satan. 

After  leaving  Auerbach’s  Cellar  I walked 
about  the  city  under  the  moonlight,  and  found 
reason  to  apprehend  that  the  pow  er  of  the  Gen- 
tleman in  Black  in  it  had  not  altogether  passed 
away  with  his  old  friend  Faust.  Most  German 
towns  are  fast  asleep  soon  after  nine  o'clock; 
but  there  was  hardly  a street  in  this  one  where, 
long  after  midnight,  groups  of  students  were 
not  raising  the — Zamiel,  in  a much  more  or- 
dinary way  than  by  either  black  or  dramatic 
art.  A tremendous  noise  in  a certain  brilliant- 
ly lighted  hall,  at  whose  door  sat  a receiver  of 
admission  fees,  attracted  my  attention,  and  on 
entering  I found  a number  of  young  people  en- 
gaged in  a frolic  sufficiently  grotesque  to  have 
suggested  the  Wafyntrpisnacht.  In  the  interval 
following  a wild  dance  there  entered  a proces- 
sion of  men  and  women  in  the  strangest  cos- 
tumes and  disguises,  who,  after  marching,  or 
rather  reeling,  around  the  room,  broke  off  into 
whirling  dances  with  yells  and  whoops  suggest- 
ive of  Indian  life.  Entering  the  streets  again, 
I witnessed  more  open  and  shameless  profligacy 
than  I have  seen  either  in  London  or  New 
York.  It  is  now  nearly  eight  centuries  since 
the  Bohemian  Wratislav  overwhelmed  Leipzig, 
but  I should  imagine  that  the  Bohemia  which 
is  moral  rather  than  geographical  might  still 
regard  this  as  its  capital. 

What  a place  this  to  train  that  Prince  of 
Bohemians,  the  young  Goethe  of  Frankfort,  who 
here  in  1 765  passed  merely  for  a dandy  and  a 
“ fast”  youth  with  his  fellow-students  and  bis 
sweet-hearts,  who  little  knew  into  what  they  aad 
their  cellars  and  orgies  were  being  subtly  trans- 
muted by  the  genius  of  this  alchemist.  Under 
the  window  of  his  lodging-room,  as  nearly  as 
I could  make  it  out,  in  the  Fcuerkugel,  I paused 
and  thought  of  the  Then  and  After  of  the  youth 
who  had  probably  about  the  same  hour  come 
from  Auerbach’s,  a hundred  years  ago,  and  sat 
down  to  write  to  a friend  : 

“In  society,  concerts,  theatre,  feasting*,  prome- 
nades, the  time  flies.  Hal  it  goes  gloriously.  Bat 
also  expensively.  The  devil  knows  how  my  pone 
feels  It,  Holdl  rescue!  stop!  There  go  two  louis 
d’or.  Help ! there  goes  another.  Heavens ! another 
couple  are  gone.  Pence  are  here  as  farthings  with 
you.  Nevertheless,  one  can  live  cheaply  here.  8o  I 
hope  to  get  off  with  two  hundred  thalers — what  do  I 
say?  with  three  hundred.—  JT.fi.  Not  including  what 
has  already  gone  to  the  devil." 
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What  know  I what  that  rollicking  fellow 
going  along  there  with  his  Kithchen  may  one 
day  become ! Yet,  alas,  though  diamonds  may 
have  flaws,  flaws  do  not  make  diamonds. 

At  last,  however,  the  sounds  of  revelry  be- 
came fainter;  the  revelers  reeled  away  home- 
ward ; the  moon  sank  into  a cloud  on  the  ho- 
rizon ; and  I turned  toward  my  hotel,  which 
was  some  distance  off  near  the  railway  station, 
to  be  reached  only  by  traversing  a compara- 
tively unfrequented  region.  Having  asked  di- 
rection of  a young  soldier — a tribe  of  which 
the  devil  may  easily  find  enough  to  tempt  in 
Leipzig — he  politely  offered  to  accompany  me 
part  of  the  way,  and  I found  him  very  com- 
municative. But  now,  at  an  unexpected  mo- 
ment, an  incident  occurred  which  cast  more 
light  upon  the  dark  subject  I had  been  thinking 
of  than  the  old  book  of  annals.  We  turned 
from  an  open  square  into  a narrow  street,  un- 
lighted, and  as  silent  as  it  was  dark.  Just  as 
we  entered  it  a dog  barked  a little  way  ahead. 
The  soldier  stopped  as  if  he  had  been  struck, 
and,  after  an  instant's  hesitation,  turned  back 
into  the  open  square  we  had  left,  going  anoth- 
er and,  I was  convinced,  a much  longer  way. 
My  curiosity  was  excited,  and  I asked  why  he. 
had  turned  back ; but  he  evaded  the  question,  and 
from  being  voluble  became  dumb.  Indeed,  he 
soon  after  left  me  to  get  to  my  hotel  as  I could. 

A dog's  bark ! Some  superstition  it  was,  I 
felt,  and  not  fear  of  a dog,  that  had  turned  the 
soldier  back  from  the  dark  and  silent  street.  I 
recalled  that  in  the  opera  it  was  with  the  yelp 
of  a hound — a yelp  followed  by  a long  howl — 
that  the  Wild  Huntsman's  chase  had  started. 
1 remembered  the  black  dog  in  the  old  fresco 
in  Auerbach's  Cellar,  looking  knowingly  upon 
Faust  on  his  cask.  But  I thought  still  more 
of  the  reappearance  of  that  dog  in  Goethe's 
“ Faust,"  that  being  the  shape  in  which  Meph- 
istopheles  first  appears.  The  reader  will  re- 
member it  was  when  Faust  was  walking  with 
the  student  Wagner  that  the  blftck  dog  ap- 
peared, rushing  around  them  in  spiral  curves — 
spreading,  as  Faust  said,  “a  magic  coil  as  a 
snare  around  them that  after  this  dog  had 
followed  Faust  into  his  study  it  assumed  a 
huge,  monstrous  shape,  until,  under  a spell,  it 
changes  to  a mist  from  which  Mephistopheles 
steps  forth — “ the  kernel  of  the  brute" — in  guise 
of  a traveling  scholar. 

This  passage  in  “ Faust"  has  been  traced  by 
some  critics  to  Goethe's  antipathy  to  dogs — an 
antipathy  which  he  himself  associated  with  the 
enrious  speculation  known  as  his  Theory  of 
Monades.  The  statement  referred  to  is  that 
made  in  his  conversation  with  Johann  Falk,  at 
the  time  of  Wieland's  death,  which  Mrs.  Aus- 
tin has  translated  in  the  first  volume  of  her 
“Characteristics  of  Goethe 

“I  assume/*  said  Goethe,  “various  classes  and  or- 
ders of  the  primary  elements  of  all  existences  as  the 
germs  of  all  phenomena  in  n&tnre ; these  I would  call 
aouZs,  since  from  them  proceed  the  animation  or  vtvi- 
fleation  of  the  whole.  Or  rather  monade*.  Let  us  al- 
ways stick  to  that  Leibnltzian  term;  a better  can 


scarcely  be  found  to  express  the  simplicity  of  the  sim- 
plest existence.  Now,  as  experience  shows  us,  some 
of  these  monades  or  germs  are  so  small,  so  insignifi- 
cant, that  they  are,  at  the  highest,  adapted  only  to 
subordinate  use  and  being.  Others  again  are  strong 
and  powerful  These  latter,  accordingly,  draw  Into 
their  sphere  all  that  approaches  them,  and  transmute 
it  into  something  belonging  to  themselves  ; i.  e into 
a human  body,  into  a plant,  an  animal,  or,  to  go 
higher  still,  into  a star.  This  process  they  continue 
till  the  small  or  larger  world,  whose  completion  Ilea 
predestined  in  them,  at  length  comes  bodily  into 
light.  Such  alone  are,  I think,  properly  to  be  called 

souls You  may  call  the  germ  an  idea  or  a monad 

as  you  please ; I have  no  objection.  Enough  that  It 
Is  Invisible,  and  antecedent  to  the  visible  external 
development.  We  must  not  be  misled  by  the  larvm 
or  imperfect  forms  of  the  intermediate  states  which 
this  idea  or  germ  may  assume  in  its  transitions.  One 
and  the  same  metamorphosis,  or  capacity  of  trans- 
formation in  nature,  produces  a rose  out  of  a leaf;  a 
caterpillar  out  of  an  egg,  and  again  a butterfly  out  of 

the  caterpillar Annihilation  is  utterly  out  of  the 

question ; but  the  possibility  of  being  caught  on  the 
way  by  some  more  powerful  and  yet  baser  monos, 
and  subordinated  to  it — this  is  unquestionably  a very 
serious  consideration ; and  I,  for  my  part,  have  never 
been  able  entirely  to  divest  myself  of  the  fear  of  it,  in 
the  way  of  a mere  observation  of  nature." 

At  this  moment,  says  Falk,  a dog  was  heard 
repeatedly  barking  in  the  street.  Goethe,  who 
had  a natural  antipathy  to  dogs,  sprang  hastily 
to  the  window  and  called  to  it : “ Take  what 
form  you  will,  vile  larva,  you  shall  not  subju- 
gate me  1"  After  some  pause  he  resumed  with 
the  remark : “ This  rabble  of  creation  is  ex- 
tremely offensive.  It  is  a perfect  pack  of  mon- 
ades with  which  we  are  thrown  together  in  this 
planetary  nook ; their  company  will  do  us  little 
honor  with  the  inhabitants  of  other  planets,  if 
they  happen  to  hear  any  thing  about  them." 

Those  who  carefully  peruse  the  account  given 
by  Mr.  Lewes  of  the  qnarrel  between  Karl  Au- 
gust and  Goethe,  on  account  of  the  opposition 
of  the  lattejr  to  the  introduction  of  a performing 
dog  on  the  Weimar  stage — an  incident  which 
led  to  his  resignation  of  his  position  of  Intend- 
ant  of  the  Theatre — may  detect  this  aversion 
mingling  with  his  disgust  as  an  artist;  and  it 
may  be  also  suspected  that  it  was  not  the  mere 
noise  which  caused  the  tortures  he  described 
himself  as  having  once  endured  at  Gottingen 
from  the  barking  of  dogs. 

From  Leipzig  I went  to  Wiemar,  and,  of 
course,  straight  to  the  house  where  Goethe  had 
so  long  resided,  and  where  his  descendants  still 
reside — Goethe’s  only  surviving  grandson  (son 
of  August  v.  Goethe  and  Ottilia  v.  Pogwich)  and 
his  family.  A gentleman  of  the  place,  howev- 
er, informed  me  that  I could  not  obtain  admis- 
sion to  it.  “ It  is,"  he  said,  “ inhabited  by  the 
Baron  von  Goethe,  who  preserves  an  offensive 
hauteur  toward  visitors  and  citizens,  with  whom 
he  is  very  unpopular.  His  only  son  is  nearly 
a cretin,  and  so  ends  the  house  of  Goethe  1" 
Nevertheless,  I knocked  at  the  door,  to  be  told 
by  the  acrid  old  woman  who  opened  it,  as  many 
no  doubt  had  been  before  me,  that  visitors  were 
never  admitted,  that  the  master  was  ill,  was  ab- 
sent, etc.,  etc.  I softened  Cerbera  enough, 
however,  to  gain  admittance  into  the  lower 
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rooms,  which  were  entirely  bare,  and  to  peep 
into  a side-hall  where  the  stairway  ascended. 
Here  I was  somewhat  startled  at  seeing  the 
single  ornament  of  the  lower  part  of  the  house 
— a large  dog,  made  of  dark  bronze,  looking 
proudly  from  his  pedestal,  as  if  he  would  say, 
“At  last,  ‘vile  larva*  as  I am,  the  spirit  of 
Goethe  is  my  prey ; his  monas  is  imprisoned  in 
the  brain  of  the  idiot  up  stairs — the  last  of  his 
line!”  There  could  hardly  have  been  a more 
perfect  type  of  the  Poodle  in  “ Faust”  than  this 
bronze  figure,  and  how  it  came  to  grace  the 
dwelling  of  the  detester  of  dogs  I can  not  di- 
vine. Nevertheless,  I have  no  reason  beyond 
the  assertion  of  a person  of  whom  I know  no- 
thing, and  one  who  dislikes  the  Baron,  for  be- 
lieving the  story  about  the  last  of  the  Goethes. 

It  is  doubtful  if  Falk  is  right  in  describing 
Goethe  as  having  a “natural”  antipathy  to 
dogs.  The  probability  seems  to  be  rather  that 
when  he  was  steeping  his  brain  in  the  legends 
and  superstitions  of  the  region  in  which  he 
lived,  in  order  to  reproduce  their  spirit  com- 
pletely, he  encountered  this  one  about  the  dog, 
and  to  a certain  extent  adopted  it.  There  are 
certain  animals  whose  diabolical  associations 
are  known  to  many  mythologies — as  the  ser- 
pent, the  bat,  the  raven,  the  cat,  and  the  goat. 
In  some  of  these  there  are  peculiarities  of  look 
and  habit  which  may  have  suggested  an  evil  re- 
lationship. But,  however  this  may  be,  the 
friendship  between  man  and  the  dog  and  horse, 
the  harmlessness  of  the  hind,  suggest  at  once 
that  they  could  only  have  become  connected 
with  the  spirit  of  evil  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances. I have  traced  in  Saxony,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Black  Forest,  superstitions  con- 
necting with  the  devil  the  hound,  horse,  hart, 
boar,  and  wolf.  That  these,  the  animals  chief- 
ly associated  with  the  ancient  Geriqan  chase, 
should  thus  be  selected,  points  us  at  once  to  the 
Wild  Huntsman  of  the  Hartz  Mountains ; and 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  superstition  of 
that  region  also  extends  to  the  hunting-horn 
— of  which  I shall  have  more  to  say  presently — 
and  represents  Satan  as  especially  besetting 
marksmen  and  dealing  in  magic  bullets,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  with 
the  famous  demon  of  the  Brocken  began  all  the 
Walpurgis  Night  of  devils  and  witches  which 
have  haunted  Germany  since  the  introduction 
of  Christianity. 

And  who  is  this  “Wild  Huntsman?”  Un- 
questionably Woden,  the  supreme  Scandinavian 
god,  whom  Christianity,  when  it  came  to  the 
Northern  nations,  dethroned,  outlawed,  and 
gradually  transformed  from  a deity  to  a devil. 

All  devils  were  originally  deities.  There 
are  spots  where  the  worship  of  nearly  all  of  them 
as  such  yet  survives.  It  is  certain  that  the 
serpent,  for  example,  was  at  one  period  an  al- 
most universal  deity.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see 
why  it  was  worshiped ; for  worship  begins  with 
fear ; and  there  was  a mysterious  subtlety  and 
deadliness  about  the  serpent — a strange  dispro- 
portion between  the  mere  scratch  of  its  tooth 


and  the  swiftly-fatal  consequences  of  it — which 
naturally  suggested  that  it  was  the  messenger 
of  some  supernatural  power,  whose  stroke,  irre- 
mediable by  earthly  means,  might  be  warded 
off  by  sacrifices  and  supplications. 

Historians  and  mythologists  have  now  pretty 
much  agreed  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
very  earliest  religion  of  the  Scandinavian  and 
Teutonic  peoples,  Odin  was,  for  at  least  the  five 
centuries  preceding  the  Christian  era,  and  prob- 
ably at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  Christian- 
ity among  them  (though  the  worship  of  Thor 
had  become  then  much  more  prominent  than 
formerly),  their  Supreme  Deity.  He  was  call- 
ed in  various  dialects  Odin,  Woden,  Godin.  As 
worshiped  in  the  North,  he  represented  the  fe- 
rocity and  animal  vitality  of  Nature. 

Just  before  the  Christian  era  there  appeared 
the  historic  Odin,  who,  claiming  the  name  of 
the  deity  by  virtue  of  descent  and  the  posses- 
sion of  preternatural  powers,  was  the  scourge 
and  the  conqueror  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
all  Northern  Germany.  He  became  popularly 
regarded  as  the  incarnation  and  authentic  war- 
rior of  Woden,  whose  religion  he  every  where 
upheld,  but  whose  worship  he  gradually  super- 
seded ; or,  rather,  he  became  confused  in  the 
popular  mind  with  the  god  himself,  as,  indeed, 
he  has  been  in  the  minds  of  several  historians. 
Now  the  two  chief  characteristics  of  this  war- 
rior in  the  vulgar  estimates  were,  first,  his  irre- 
sistible power  in  war,  and  secondly,  his  habit- 
ual practice  of  the  arts  of  magic  and  enchant- 
ment. The  old  Sagas  ore  filled  with  stories  of 
his  powers  of  divination.  By  it  he  is  declared 
to  have  won  many  victories.  He  invented  the 
Runic  characters,  with  which  spells  were  in 
those  days  associated,  as  the  invention  of  print- 
ing in  after-years  first  fostered,  perhaps,  the  le- 
gend of  Faustus.  As  the  old  mythology  had 
represented  the  god  Odin  with  a raven  on  each 
shoulder,  which  flew  over  the  world  dnd  return- 
ed to  whisper  all  secrets  in  his  ears,  so  was  a 
knowledge  of  all  events  ascribed  to  the  flesh- 
and-blood  Odin.  Long  after  this  wonderfal 
warrior  had  passed  away  to  Valhalla  his  wor- 
ship prevailed,  and  it  was  customary  to  invoke 
him  on  every  expedition  — particularly  when 
setting  forth  for  war  or  the  chase.  He  had  left 
behind  him  a large  number  of  priests,  whose 
rites  were  chiefly  those  of  pretended  sorcery. 

Such  was  the  Odinism  of  the  Northern  na- 
tions when  King  Olaf  brought  Christianity 
among  them.  How  he  spread  the  Gospel  is 
well  known.  To  put  a pan  of  live  coals  under 
the  belly  of  onej  to  force  an  adder  down  the 
throat  of  another,  to  offer  all  men  the  alterna- 
tives of  being  baptized  or  burned,  were  the  ar- 
guments which  this  apostle  applied  with  such 
energy  that  at  last — but  not  until  after  many 
brave  martyrdoms — the  chief  people  were  con- 
vinced. He  encountered  Odin  as  if  he  had 
been  a living  foe.  He  destroyed  the  old  tem- 
ples and  altars  without  compromise ; and  though 
several  kings  afterward  restored  many  of  them, 
yet  Odinism  never  recovered  from  the  fierce 
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blows  dealt  by  Bang  Olaf  after  his  conversion 
in  England  through  the  fortune -telling  of  a 
hermit. 

Nevertheless,  an  old  religion  lingers  among 
the  lower  classes,  and  is  cultivated  in  remote 
districts,  long  after  it  has  disappeared  from  the 
centres  of  wealth  and  from  courts.  It  was  for 
many  generations  after  Olaf’B  time  that  Chris- 
tian priests  and  civil  authorities  had  to  continue 
the  work  of  trampling  oat  Odinism.  For  cen- 
turies, indeed,  it  had  its  secret  worshipers,  as 
Christianity  had  in  the  days  when  it  was  perse- 
cuted. The  Christians  followed  the  old  method 
of  religious  innovation,  solemnly  declaring  Odin 
to  be  the  chief  devil,  Thor,  Freya,  and  the  rest 
being  subordinate  fiends.  Their  priests  were 
proclaimed  sorcerers  and  witches.  Thus  the 
old  deities  were  conquered  and  outlawed,  their 
heaven  being  degraded  to  a hell.  Poor  Odin 
was  reduced  to  bribe  a shepherd  or  marksman 
here  and  there  to  do  him  homage  or  enlist  in 
his  service.  The  worshipers  who  still  held  on 
to  the  old  beliefs  had  to  meet  together  at  night, 
by  fire-light,  in  caverns  and  wolfs*  glens,  or  in 
lonely  woods  like  the  Black  Forest.  Ail  who 
went  forth  to  mingle  in  the  rites  of  these  soli- 
tudes were  declared  to  be  engaged  in  fatal  com- 
munications with  the  devil ; and  as,  being  out- 
laws, they  lived  by  hunting  and  shooting,  it  was 
remembered  that  the  boar,  the  horse,  the  dog, 
and  other  animals  of  that  kind  had  always  been 
sacred  to  Odin — who  sometimes  assumed  their 
shapes — and  these  were  now  held  to  be  ac- 
cursed. This  downward  transformation  of  the 
Northern  deities  has  been  traced  by  Dr.  Dasent 
in  the  introduction  to  his  44  Popular  Tales  from 
the  Norse.” 

If,  having  started  our  legendary  demon- 
quarry at  Auerbach’s  Cellar,  and  followed  it 
through  Weimar,  we  pursue  it  to  the  Black 
Forest  or  the  Odinwald,  we  may  bring  them  all 
to  their  very  nests  and  dens.  In  these  ancient 
woods  and  weird  hills  Odinism  was  so  deeply 
fixed  that  it  has  never  been  extirpated.  The 
wayfarer  who,  visiting  the  Brocken,  turns  aside 
but  a step  from  the  beaten  track  of  tourists, 
may  still  hear  peasants  tell  with  subdued  breath 
of  the  Spectre  which  their  own  father,  or  at 
most  grandfather,  saw,  or  of  the  Headless 
Horseman,  or  of  the  Walpurgisnacht.  It  would 
take  a goodly  sum  to  induce  a lad  to  visit  that 
region  where  all  the  witches  of  the  universe 
gather  for  their  saturnalia  on  the  eve  of  May- 
day — a date  which  of  itself  points  to  the  fact 
that  Walpurgisnacht  was  originally  a camp- 
meeting of  Odin- worshipers.  Mephistopheles 
might  well  take  Faust  here,  where  the  very 
rocks  bear  in  their  names — Hell,  Firestone,  etc. 
— the  vestiges  of  his  infernal  parent.  At  Blank- 
enburg  one  may  see  the  portrait  of  the  “ White 
Lady”  who  haunts  the  palace;  and  at  Ross- 
trappe  the  print  of  the  hoof  of  Princess  Brun- 
hilde‘8  horse  when  he  leaped  a vast  chasm  to 
save  her  from  a giant;  also  the  Bode  Kessel 
or  Caldron.  The  DevWs  Pulpit , Witches * Al- 
tar, and  Witches * Lake , will  point  the  spots 
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where  pious  people  practiced  their  rites  before 
they  had  become  diabolical ; and  these  names 
have  passed  with  emigrants  into  the  great  mount- 
ain ranges  of  America. 

But  it  is  in  the  Odinwald  that  the  legends  of 
the  Wild  Huntsman  gain  their  maximum  of  vi- 
tality. There  is  the  Biesensduk,  or  Giant’s  Col- 
umn, and  the  Bksenaltar , with  mystic  marks, 
which  are  relics  of  an  Odin  temple ; and  there, 
near  Erbach,  is  the  Castle  of  Rodenstein,  the 
especial  seat  of  the  Wild  Jager,  to  which  he 
rides  with  his  infernal  train  from  the  neighbor- 
ing ruins  of  Schnellert.  The  village  of  Reich- 
elsheim  has  on  file  the  affidavits  of  the  people 
who  heard  him  just  before  the  battles  of  Leipzig 
and  Waterloo.  Their  theory  is  that  if  he  re- 
turns  swiftly  to  Schnellert  all  will  go  well  for 
Germany ; but  if  he  tarry  at  Rodenstein  ’tis  an 
omen  of  evil. 

Thus  we  may  conclude  that  a people  situated 
as  the  Germans  were  might  receive  one  supersti- 
tion by  one  ear,  and  another  by  the  other,  and 
the  two  might  blend  in  a tertium  quid.  Woden, 
the  aerial  warrior,  might  thus  become  the  aerial 
huntsman.  This  main  idea  being  once  formed, 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  whole  brood  of  animals 
associated  with  the  chase  would  come  forth  of  it 
wdth  preternatural  traits,  in  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  consequently  how  they  would  all  suffer 
the  theological  brand  of  diabolism.  That  the 
Edda  described  Odin  as  having  a raven  on  each 
shoulder,  as  feeding  two  wolves,  as  having  a 
roasted  boar  as  the  pitce  de  resistance  on  his 
table  every  day,  was  enough  to  settle  the  rep- 
utation of  those  animals  in  the  creed  of  the 
Christian  priests.  But  we  must  dwell  a little 
on  the  cases  of  several  other  animals. 

And  first  of  all  the  horse : 

“The  horse/*  says  Dasent,  “was  a sacred  animal 
among  the  Teutonic  tribes  from  the  first  moment  of 
their  appearance  in  history ; and  Tacitus  has  related 
how,  in  the  shade  of  those  woods  and  groves  which 
served  them  for  temples,  white  horses  were  fed  at  the 
public  cost,  whose  backs  no  mortal  crossed,  whoee 
neighings  and  snortings  were  careiblly  watched  as 
auguries  and  omens,  and  who  were  thought  to  be 
conscious  of  divine  mysteries.  In  Persia,  too,  the 
classical  reader  will  remember  how  the  neighing  of 
a horse  decided  the  choice  for  the  crown.  Here  in 
England,  at  any  rate,  we  have  only  to  think  of  Hen- 
gist  and  Horsa,  the  twin  heroes  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
migration— as  the  legend  ran— heroes  whose  name 
meant  horse  and  of  the  Vale  of  the  White  Horse  in 
Berks,  where  the  sacred  form  still  gleams  along  the 
down,  to  be  reminded  of  the  sacredness  of  the  horse 
to  our  forefathers.  The  Eddas  are  filled  with  the 
names  of  famons  horses,  and  the  Sagas  contain  many 
stories  of  good  steeds,  In  whom  their  owners  trusted 
and  believed  as  sacred  to  this  or  that  particular  god. 
Such  a horse  is  Dapplegrimm,  in  the  Norse  tales,  who 
saves  his  master  out  of  all  his  perils,  and  brings  him 
to  all  fortune,  and  is  another  example  of  that  myste- 
rious connection  with  the  higher  powers  which  ani- 
mals In  all  ages  have  been  supposed  to  possess.** 

It  was  believed  that  no  warrior  could  ap- 
proach Valhalla  except  on  horseback,  and  the 
steed  was  generally  buried  with  his  master. 
The  Scandinavian  knight  was  accustomed  to 
swear  “by  the  shoulder  of  a horse  and  the 
edge  of  a sword.”  Odin  (the  god)  was  be- 
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lieved  to  have  always  near  him  the  eight- 
legged horse  Sleipnir,  whose  sire  was  the  won- 
derful Svaldilfari,  who  by  night  drew  the  enor- 
mous stones  for  the  fortress  defending  Valhalla 
from  the  frost-giants.  On  Sleipnir  the  deity 
rode  to  the  realm  of  Hela,  when  he  evoked  the 
spirit  of  the  deceased  prophetess  Vala,  with  Ru- 
nic incantations,  to  learn  Baldur’s  fate.  This 
is  the  theme  of  the  Vegtamsvida,  paraphrased 
by  Gray  in  his  ode  beginning — 

“Up  rose  the  king  of  men  with  speed, 

And  saddled  straight  his  coal-black  steed.*’ 

The  steed,  however,  was  not  black,  but  gray. 
Sleipnir  was  the  foal  of  a magically  created 
mare.  The  demon-mare  (Mara)  holds  a prom- 
inent place  in  Scandinavian  superstition,  beset- 
ting sleepers.  In  the  Ynglinga  Saga,  Van^pnd 
awakes  from  sleep,  crying,  “Mara  is  treading 
on  me!”  His  men  hasten  to  help  him,  but 
when  they  take  hold  of  his  head  Mara  treads 
on  his  legs,  and  when  they  hold  his  legs  she 
tramples  on  his  head ; and  so,  says  Thiodolf, 

“Trampled  to  death,  to  Skyta*s  shore 

The  corpse  his  faithful  followers  bore; 

And  there  they  burnt,  with  heavy  hearts, 

The  good  chief  killed  by  witchcraft's  arts.” 

This  is,  of  course,  the  origin  of  the  common 
superstition  of  the  nightmare.  The  horseshoe 
used  against  witches  is  from  the  same  region. 
We  may  learn  here  also  the  reason  why  hip- 
pophagy  has  been  so  long  unknown  among  us. 
Odin’s  boar  lias  left  his  head  on  our  Christmas 
tables,  but  Olaf  managed  to  rob  us  of  the  horse- 
flesh once  eaten  in  honor  of  that  god.  In  the 
eleventh  century  he  proclaimed  the  eating  of 
horse-flesh  a test  of  paganism,  as  baptism  was 
of  Christianity,  and  punished  it  with  death,  ex- 
cept in  Iceland,  where  it  was  permitted  by  an 
express  stipulation  on  their  embracing  Chris- 
tianity. To  these  facts  it  may  be  added  that 
originally  the  horse’s  head  was  lifted,  as  the 
horseshoe  is  now,  for  a charm  against  witches. 
When  Wittekind  fought  twenty  years  against 
Charlemagne  the  ensign  borne  by  his  Saxon 
followers  was  a horse’s  head  raised  on  a pole. 
A white  horse  on  a yellow  ground  is  to-day  the 
Hanoverian  banner,  its  origin  being  undoubtedly 
Odinistic. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  ascertain  how  the  dog 
became  associated  with  Northern  superstition. 
When  Bishop  Dithmar,  Dudo  of  St.  Quentin, 
and  other  Christians  first  visited  the  Norsemen 
they  found  the  chief  animals  sacrificed  to  be 
“horses,  dogs,  and  cocks.”  How  did  the  cock 
come  to  be  among  the  victims  ? Was  it  a sub- 
stitute for  the  raven,  in  the  difficulty  of  procur- 
ing the  latter  ? Was  it  an  importation  by  the 
warrior  Odin  from  the  Romans,  before  whom  he 
retreated  when  he  first  entered  Scandinavia, 
who  we  know  found  oracles  in  its  entrails? 
At  any  rate,  the  bishops  seem  to  have  appre- 
ciated poultry  too  well  to  permit  the  cock,  or 
even  its  giblets  (cabala),  to  be  banished  with  the 
horse  and  dog  from  the  table.  As  for  the  dog, 
I can  not  agree  with  those  who  find  in  the  be- 


lief about  “dog-days”  and  “the  dog-star”  an 
indication  of  the  Oriental  origin  of  the  Teutonic 
Poodle.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  rather  some  mod- 
ification of  the  notion  of  the  great  wolf  F&trir 
of  Northern  mythology,  by  which  all  things 
were  to.be  finally  destroyed.  To  this  wolf, 
of  which  the  prose  Edda  has  much  to  say, 
and  to  the  two  wolves  Geri  and  Froki,  which 
the  chief  god  petted  and  fed,  is  certainly  refer- 
able the  wide-spread  superstition  of  the  were- 
wolf, or  wolves  that  transform  themselves  into 
human  shapes  for  fiendish  purposes  (as  vam- 
pires in  other  mythologies). 

The  dog  was,  in  the  days  of  Odin,  more  near- 
ly related ; and  if,  as  some  think,  his  bark  has 
been  acquired  by  listening  to  human  speech, 
his  howl  would  recall  his  former  w olfish  nature, 
and  it  is  the  dog’s  howling  at  night  which  is  re- 
garded as  ominous.  It  is  not  wonderful,  even 
apart  from  this,  that  the  German  wolf-hound — 
fierce,  shy,  hairy -footed  — or  the  fierce  boar- 
hound  (Canis  suil/us ),  which  is  nearly  four  feet 
high,  should  have  fully  caught  the  diabolical 
mantle  of  the  wolf  on  his  disappearance.  At 
any  rate,  wherever  the  Northmen  >vent  they 
carried  this  superstition. 

When  Olaf  was  laying  waste  the  heathen 
altars  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  Odin  should 
frequently  try  to  cross  his  path.  So  at  least 
the  “Christian”  king  and  his  friends  believed. 
Once  Odin  appeared  to  him  as  a one-eyed  man 
in  broad-brimmed  hat,  delighting  the  king  in 
his  hours  of  relaxation  with  pleasant  conversa- 
tion ; but  he  tried  secretly  to  induce  the  cook 
to  prepare  for  his  royal  master  some  fine  meat 
which  he  had  poisoned.  But  Olaf  said,  44  Odin 
shall  not  deceive  us,”  and  ordered  the  meat  to 
be  thrown  away.  So  Odin  lingered  only  among 
rustics  and  huntsmen,  and  was  persecuted  even 
there.  In  the  44  Gulathings  Lagen”  of  Norway 
it  is  ordered  : 44 Let  the  king  and  bishop  with 
all  possible  care  search  after  those  who  exer- 
cise pagan  rites,  who  use  magic  arts,  who 
adore  the  genii  of  particular  places,  of  tombs, 
or  rivers;  and  who,  after  the  manner  of  devils 
in  traveling,  are  transported  from  place  to 
place  through  the  air.”  The  proximity  or 
flight  of  these  Aerial  devils  was  generally  sig- 
naled by  dogs  starting  or  growling  in  their 
sleep,  by  their  howling,  and  sometimes  by  their 
madness. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  superstition 
which  included  the  animals  of  the  chase  should 
extend  to  the  hunting-horn.  In  Goethes  live- 
ly description  of  his  affliction  by  the  barking 
dogs  of  Gottingen,  already  alluded  to,  he  also 
expresses  his  horror  of  the  hunting-horns  used 
by  the  watchmen,  44  proving  to  us  by  the  most 
frightful  and  alarming  noises  that  they  were 
keeping  watchful  guard  over  the  tranquillity  of 
our  slumbers.”  His  editor,  in  quoting  the  pas- 
sage from  the  44  Tag-wd-Jahres  Hefte,”  says  of 
the  nocturnal  horn : 

14 1 once  heard  it  in  a most  obscure  little  town  in 
Franconia,  just  on  the  borders  of  the  Black  Forest. 
After  bis  blast  the  watchman  recited  four  fines — a 
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sort  of  invocation  or  blearing— which  was  clearly  a 
remnant  of  the  Middle  Ages.  I jumped  np  and  opened 
my  window  to  hear  it,  and  only  regret  I did  not  write 
it  down.” 

We  find  this  superstition  of  the  magic  hunt- 
ing-horn reaching  as  far  as  Spain,  where  Roland, 
fighting  at  Roncesvalles,  in  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne, blew  a horn  which  brought  help  from 
distances  far  beyond  the  sound  of  any  honest 
horn.  Some  have  tried  to  trace  the  magic 
horn  to  the  pipe  of  Pan ; but  it  seems  to  me 
more  natural  to  associate  it  with  the  horn  which 
sounded  when  the  god  Odin  consulted  that 
giant’s  head  which  he  preserved  as  an  oracle. 
It  is  said  in  the  Voluspa:* 

“High  bloweth  Heimdall 
His  horn  aloft. 

Odin  consnlteth 
Mimir's  head. 

The  old  ash  yet  standing, 

Yggdrarill 

To  its  summit  is  shaken, 

And  loose  breaks  the  giant.” 

These  superstitions,  gaining  their  greatest 
influence  under  the  reaction  against  Odinism, 
superinduced  by  Christianity,  w'ere  of  course 
unable  to  retain  their  universality  in  any  coun- 
try where  the  animals  in  question  were  con- 
stantly increasing  in  value.  Gradually  super- 
stition would  have  to  limit  itself  to  a suspicion 
of  particular  huntsmen,  horses,  hounds,  hunt- 
ing-horns, and  localities ; though  we  may,  per- 
haps, see  in  the  general  European  aversion  from 
eating  the  flesh  of  horses,  dogs,  and  ravens  the 
extent  of  the  curse  upon  them.  As  for  the 
direction  in  which  we  must  look  to  trace  the 


bonnd  to  represent  the  devil  in  the  end  as  always  de- 
feated. He  was  outwitted  in  all  the  tricks  which  had 
formerly  proved  successful,  and  then  quite  a new  char- 
acter was  prodneed— the  poor  and  stupid  devil,  who  ap- 
pears not  nnfrequently  in  the  German  and  Norwegian 
tales.” 

The  old  religion  having  become  now  the 
shadow  of  the  new — the  Scandinavian  god  fairly 
metamorphosed  into  the  Christian  devil — that 
shadow  would  change  with  every  new  form  as- 
sumed by  Christianity  in  adjusting  itself  to  the 
unfolding  conditions  of  the  people.  And  no 
doubt,  as  Mephistopheles  can  be  traced  back, 
step  by  step,  to  Odin’s  hound,  the  hound  could 
be  traced  back  to  the  serpent.  In  other  words, 
Mephistopheles  is  simply  the  type  of  that  scoff- 
ing skepticism  and  denial  which  was  the  last 
form  of  the  hostile  nature  with  which  the  Church 
had  to  deal. 

Nevertheless,  in  comparing  the  Mephistoph- 
eles of  Goethe  with  the  same  figure  as  he  orig- 
inally appeared,  we  find  him  to  be  a modified 
and  much  more  modern  spirit.  The  pre-Goe- 
thean  Mephistopheles  persuades  men  to  deny 
Christian ' doctrine  and  to  barter  morality  for 
pleasure ; he  thus  represents  the  favorite  as- 
sertion of  the  priest  that  intellectual  heresy  is 
related  to  moral  ruin.  But  the  Mephistopheles 
of  Goethe  presents  a demon  belonging  to  an  age 
of  philosophy  never  anticipated  by  the  Church 
— an  age  which  has  produced  those  who  ques- 
tion the  absolutism  of  the  moral  sentiment  itself. 
“ Gray  is  Theory,  green  life’s  golden  tree.  ” Wil- 
helm Meister  is  the  picture  of  the  corresponding 
life — a life  which  protests  against  the  enormous 
claim  of  Virtue  to  overrule  intellect  and  the 


degradation  of  the  leader  of  them  all — Wodin, 
the  Wild  Huntsman — into  the  familiar  devil  of 
popular  theology,  we  may  well  heed  the  sub- 
joined passage  from  Max  Mailer : 

“ Christianity  had  destroyed  the  old  gods  of  the  Teu- 
tonic tribes,  and  supplied  new  heroes  in  the  saints  and 
martyrs  of  the  Church.  The  gods  were  dead,  and  the 
heroes,  the  sons  of  the  gods,  forgotten.  But  the  sto- 
ries told  of  them  would  not  die,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
excommunication  of  the  priests,  they  were  welcomed 
wherever  they  appeared  in  their  strange  disguises. 
Kind-hearted  grannies  would  tell  the  pretty  stories  of 
old,  if  it  were  only  to  keep  their  little  folk  quiet.  They 
did  not  tell  them  of  the  gods ; for  those  gods  were 
dead,  or,  worse  than  that,  had  been  changed  Into  dev- 
ils. They  told  them  of  nobody ; ay,  sometimes  they 
would  tell  them  of  the  saints  and  martyrs,  and  the 
Apostles  themselves  have  had  to  wear  some  of  the  old 
rags  that  belonged  by  right  to  Odin  and  other  heathen 
gods.  The  oddest  figure  of  all  is  that  of  the  devil  in 
his  half-Christian  aud  half-heathen  garb.  The  Arian 
nations  had  no  devil.  Pluto,  though  of  a sombre  char- 
acter, was  a very  respectable  personage ; and  Loki, 
though  a mischievous  person,  was  not  a fiend.  The 
German  goddess  Hele,  too — like  Proserpina — had  once 
seen  better  days.  Thus,  when  the  Germans  were  in- 
doctrinated with  the  idea  of  a real  devil,  the  Semitic 
Satan  or  Diabolus,  they  treated  him  in  the  most  good- 
humored  manner.  They  ascribed  to  him  all  the  mis- 
chievous tricks  of  their  most  mischievous  gods.  But 
while  the  old  Northern  story-tellers  delighted  in  the 
success  of  cunning,  the  new  generation  felt  in  duty 


* The  #pa  or  spell  of  the  prophetess  Vola.  From 
this  comes  the  name  spa  for  a medicinal  spring,  once 
supposed  to  act  magically.  Hence  also  epae-urife  in 
Scotland,  and  onr  word  *py. 


whole  discipline  of  life.  We  must,  I apprehend, 
conclude  that  Goethe  regarded  virtue  as  simply 
the  outweighing  of  near  and  transient  enjoy- 
ments by  the  distant  and  permanent,  and  that 
Mephistopheles,  beginning  as  a theological  de- 
nier, becomes  the  representative  of  modern  mor- 
al optimism  as  well.  As  he  himself  says : 

“ Die  Cultur,  die  alle  Welt  beleckt, 

Hat  auch  anf  den  Teufel  sich  enitreckt” 

“ Caique,  which  has  licked  the  whole  world  into 
shape,  has  at  length  also  reached  the  devil  himself.” 

The  devils  of  Great  Britain  and  America  are 
all  of  German  origin,  as  also  are  the  cognate 
superstitions.  When  King  Edwin  and  the  pa- 
gan priest  Coifi  were  converted  by  the  preach- 
ing of  Paulinus,  a.d.  627,  it  is  recorded  that  the 
priest  determined  to  destroy  his  altars.  “Then 
immediately,”  says  Bede,  “in  contempt  of  his 
former  superstitions,  he  desired  the  king  to  fur- 
nish him  with  arms  and  a stallion,  and  mount- 
ing the  same,  he  set  out  to  destroy  the  idols ; 
for  it  was  not  lawful  before  for  the  high-priest 
to  carry  arms  or  to  ride  on  any  but  a man 
Thus  Christianity  found  the  superstition  about 
Mara  already  in  England.  The  belief  in  the 
nightmare ; the  nailed  up  horseshoe  ; the  whis- 
pering of  horse-breakers  in  horses’  earn  to  dis- 
pel spirits  (an  old  Arab  plan,  too,  by-the-way)  : 
the  ill  omen  of  the  baying  dog;  the  raven 
on  a ruin  stamped  on  mourning -paper;  the 
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ill  lack  of  Friday  (when,  formerly,  marriages 
were  celebrated,  Freya  being  the  Northern  Ve- 
nus, & day  which  the  Christians  thought  it  nec- 
essary to  stigmatize) ; all  these  are  the  vestiges 
of  the  Wild  Huntsman,  whether  found  in  Lon- 
don society,  or  the  Scottish  Highlands,  or  in  the 
forests  of  New  York. 

There  are,  however,  regions  where  the  pe- 
culiarities of  German  demonology  are  so  dis- 
tinctly traceable,  even  in  details,  as  to  be  of  eth- 
nological interest.  That  witches  and  evil  spir- 
its are  abroad  when  tempests  are  raging  is  a 
very  common  superstition  in  all  Northern  coun- 
tries ; but  I have  recently  learned  a fact  which 
shows  how  a bit  of  the  Scandinavia  of  the  elev- 
enth century  may  be  preserved  in  the  heart  of 
one  of  the  most  educated  communities  in  the 
Great  Britain  of  to-day.  There  is  in  Edinburgh 
a number  of  respectable  religious  people  asso- 
ciated for  the  purpose  of  praying  through  every 
night  against  the  devastations  of  Satanic  agents. 
Assuming  that  the  dreadful  tempests  by  which 
so  many  ships  are  wrecked  and  lives  lost  are 
the  work  of  infernal  powers,  they  inferred  that 
the  reason  why  they  so  generally  occur  in  the 
night  is  because  the  pious  are  then  asleep  in- 
stead of  praying,  and  Satan  has  no  check  upon 
his  malevolence.  So  the  association  provided 
that  each  member  should  take  a particular  hour 
through  which  he  or  she  should  pray,  the  suc- 
cession being  so  arranged  that  when  one  left  off 
another  should  begin,  and  thu9  an  unbroken 
chain  of  prayer  be  wrought  to  restrain  the  De- 
mon of  Tempests ! 

In  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland  there  may 
probably  be  found  even  yet  some  of  those  spots 
mentioned  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  as  being  kept 
barren  as  the  reservation  of  some  deity.  Such 
were  44  the  gudeman’s  croft”  in  Scotland,  where 
the  very  goodness  of  the  deity  is  preserved  in 
his  title,  and  the  “Sith  Bhruaith”  (mounts)  of 
Wales.  It  was  believed  that  the  spirits  for 
whom  these  spots  were  set  apart  would  raise 
the  most  fearful  tempests  if  a plow-share  touch- 
ed them,  or  even  a stone  were  removed.  When 
Borlase  was  investigating  barrows  in  tlve  Scilly 
Isles,  late  in  the  last  century,  he  was  threatened 
by  the  inhabitants  when  a tempest  arose,  which 
they  ascribed  to  the  anger  of  spirits  associated 
with  the  tumuli. 

The  magic  hunting-horn  is  often  met  with  in 
English  and  Scottish  annals.  The  three  conchs 
which  form  the  arms  of  a branch  of  the  Shelley 
family,  preserving  the  tradition  of  the  magical 
effects  wrought  by  sounds  from  such  possessed 
by  the  earliest  ancestor  of  the  poet,  Sir  Phineas 
Shelley — dissolving  evil  enchantments,  subdu- 
ing giants  and  other  enemies,  and  winning  all 
hearts  to  him  that  blew — carry  us  directly  back 
to  Odin’s  Runes  in  the  Eddaic  Hava-m£l : 

“I  know  a song  by  which  I soften  and  enchant  the 
arms  of  my  enemies,  and  render  their  weapons  of  no 
effect ! 

11 1 know  a song  which  I need  only  sing  when  men 
have  loaded  me  with  chain-  ; for  the  moment  I sing  It 
my  chains  fall  In  pieces,  and  I walk  forth  at  liberty. 

44  When  I see  magicians  traveling  through  the  air  I 


disconcert  them  by  a single  look,  and  force  them  to 
abandon  their  enterprise. 

“If  I aspire  to  the  love  and  the  favor  of  the  chastest 
virgin,  I can  bend  the  mind  of  the  snowy-armed  maid- 
en, and  make  her  yield  wholly  to  my  desires.” 

A favorite  story  of  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century  was  that  of  the  horse-jockey  in  Scot- 
land who  sold  a black  horse  to  a venerable 
44  gentleman  in  black,”  agreeing  to  meet  him  at 
midnight,  to  receive  payment,  on  one  of  those 
Eildon  Hills  formed  by  the  wizard  Michael 
Scott.  After  receiving  the  money  the  jockey 
was  invited  to  the  antique  gentleman’s  abode, 
where  he  was  taken  along  ranges  of  stalls,  in 
each  of  which  stood  a motionless  charger  with 
a motionless  warrior  in  armor  at  his  feet.  44  All 
these  men,”  said  his  guide, 44  will  awaken  at  the 
battle  of  Sheriff-muir.”  At  length  they  came 
to  a sword  and  a horn,  which,  the  guide  said, 
contained  the  power  to  dissolve  the  spell  chain- 
ing the  warriors  and  horses.  The  jockey  at- 
tempting to  blow  the  horn,  the  horses  and  men 
arose  and  clashed  their  armor  so  dreadfully  that 
the  poor  wight  dropped  the  horn  and  fled,  pur- 
sued, however,  by  a voice  which  cried : 

“Woe  to  the  coward  that  ever  he  was  born, 

That  did  not  draw  the  sword  before  he  blew  the 
horn.” 

A whirlwind  then  blew  the  horse-dealer  from 
the  cavern,  whose  entrance  he  afterward  sought 
in  vain  to  find. 

The  Hart  or  Hind,  as  connected  with  diabo- 
lism, may  be  traced  from  where  they  lead 
Thomas  of  Ercildoune,  “The  Rhymer,”  into 
the  Northern  forest,  from  which  he  never  re- 
turns, to  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  where,  as  the 
Biche  au  Bois , it  allures  the  Parisian  crowd  for 
several  seasons,  then  crosses  the  ocean  to  be- 
come the  White  Fawn  of  the  American  stage. 

In  the  annals  of  witchcraft  the  devil  is  rep- 
resented as  frequently  trying  to  save  his  witch- 
children  by  raising  tempests  about  their  perse- 
cutors, and  there  is  hardly  any  animal  shape 
in  which  he  did  not  appear.  Sometimes  he  is 
a Ferret,  or  a Hare ; often  a Raven,  or  Crow, 
or  Magpie ; oftener  still  a Cat.  But  far  oftener 
than  any  other  shape  the  devil  was  thought  to 
assume  in  those  days  was  that  of  the  Dog.  I 
have  traced  more  than  thirty  cases  where  al- 
leged witches  were  executed  in  England  and 
Scotland  in  which  the  main  evidence  against 
them  would  seem  to  have  been  their  intimacy 
with  suspicious  dogs. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tfie  antics  of  the 
witchcraft  era  were  grotesque  imitations  or  cari- 
catures of  the  ancient  rites  of  the  Norse  religion ; 
and  the  confessions  of  some  of  the  poor  creat- 
ures really  show  that  they  had  some  kind  of 
belief  in  the  power  of  beings  of  whose  origin 
they  knew  nothing.  How  completely  the  spirit^ 
of  the  Norse  mythology  had  by  that  time  be-  * 
come  divested  of  all  grandeur  and  deformed  to 
the  popular  imagination  may  be  best  gathered 
from  the  old  cathedrals,  on  which  are  repre- 
sented in  every  distortion  of  agony  and  wr&tfc 
the  animals  and  human  bestialities  supposed  to 
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have  been  driven  from  within  the  chnrch  by  the 
potency  of  holy-water.  Nearly  the  entire  crew 
and  pack  of  Woden  overrun  York  Cathedral, 
which  is  built  on  an  old  Saxon  foundation,  and 
supposed  therefore  to  be  particularly  haunted 
by  the  old  deities,  the  Augustinian  conception 
of  whom  may  be  derived  from  the  horrible  creat- 
ures on  its  roof  and  cornice. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  a certain  pathos 
in  the  miserable  forms  in  which  old  religions 
run  to  seed.  The  astronomic  religions  of  the 
East  survive  in  the  absurdities  of  Zadkiel’s  al- 
manac ; the  great  apotheosis  of  Nature  repre- 
sented in  the  religion  of  the  Northern  nations 
declines  to  a horseshoe  over  a door  or  a prayer 
at  the  howling  of  a dog;  the  once  powerful 
Druid  priest  is  now  some  old  woman  in  the 
police  court  tried  for  imposture;  the  Sybil  or 
Soothsayer  are  now  the  fortune-tellers  in  ob- 
scure quarters,  visited  only  by  fools  greater  than 
themselves ! Religions  thus  attain  their  immor- 
tality only  on  the  Tithonic  condition  of  shrink- 
ing to  be  grasshoppers.  Their  gods  preserve 
only  in  their  names  the  traditions  of  their  for- 
mer splendor  and  of  their  varied  helpfulness  to 
mankind.  But  “the  fair  varieties  of  earth” 
which  they  originally  symbolized  can  not  pass 
away ; and  under  the  wand  of  that  one  foe  to 
superstition  — Science  — which  has  destroyed 
those  whom  Christianity  had  degraded,  they 
must  all  eventually  rise  again  in  the  perfect  and 
beantiful  laws  whose  discovery  must  always  de- 
form whatever  violates  their  sacred  meaning. 
The  devout  science  of  Germany  and  England 
to-day  is  the  reappearance  of  the  old  Norse 
worship.  Like  the  wolf  Isengrim,  who  became 
a monk,  but  when  the  brethren  would  make  him 
utter  paternosters  would  only  cry  lamb , lamb — 
and  whose  “thoughts  were  ever  to  the  wood- 
ward”— so  the  Northman  was  conquered  and 
made  a monk ; but  from  beneath  the  cowl  the 
old  voice  of  his  nature  is  still  heard,  and  he 
still  yearns  to  explore  the  universe  in  which  he 
beholds  the  visible  raiment  of  the  Deity. 


LOVE  ON  CRUTCHES. 

ERSIS  came  hopping  in  like  a bird. 

“Dear,  dear!”  said  she,  presently,  peer- 
ing out  from  a cloud  of  silks  and  laces,  “ what 
shall  I do  for  a dress-maker  ?” 

“ Why,  where  is  Rhoda  Tracy  ?” 

“ Gone  to  fill  a vacancy,  mamma.  In  other 
words,  she  has  married  a widower.” 

Mrs.  Talbot  laughed. 

“Well,  let  her  go,  my  dear;  you  can  have 
Mrs.  Blake.” 

“ Oh,  but  Rhoda  is  better.  Only  think  of 
her  leaving  me  and  becoming  somebody’s  sec- 
ond wife ! For  my  part  I wouldn’t  thank  any 
man  for  his  affections  wanned  over .” 

“ My  little  Persis,  don’t  fret  No  man  will 
ever  offer  you  his  affections,  either  fresh  or 
warmed  over,  you  may  depend  on  that.” 

“Then  he  needn’t,  and  I sha’n’t  have  to  re- 
fuse him,”  retorted  Persis,  gayly,  as  she  dipped, 


swallow-like,  this  way  and  that,  laying  pway 
the  silks. 

But  there  was  a painful  flush  on  her  young 
cheeks,  and  a moment  after  she  swept  grace- 
fully out  of  the  room.  Unless  you  looked  twice 
you  would  never  have  divined  the  cause  of  her 
peculiar  sideways  motion.  The  gold-mounted 
crutch  which  peeped  in  and  out  of  the  folds  of 
her  dress  was  like  a wand  of  enchantment,  and, 
as  was  said  of  Mile.  Salle,  “all  her  steps  were 
sentiments.” 

When  Persis  was  a baby  her  perfect  beauty 
had  well-nigh  wrought  hor  ruin.  The  nurse, 
proud  of  her  superb  little  figure  and  graceful 
poses,  was  accustomed,  with  criminal  reckless- 
ness, to  perch  her  on  a broad  mantle  and  show 
her  off  to  visitors.  In  this  way  the  little  creat- 
ure had  a fall  which  made  one  limb  shorter  than 
the  other,  and  lamed  her  for  life.  Persis  had 
suffered  very  little  physical  pain,  but  the  morti- 
fication had  been  intense ; it  had  given  a mor- 
bid coloring  to  an  otherwise  rose-colored  life. 

“ 4 No  man  will  ever  offer  you  his  affections, 
you  may  depend  on  that,’  ” repeated  she,  bury- 
ing her  face  in  a sofa-pillow.  4 1 Mamma  says 
it,  and  it  is  true ; I knew  it  all  before.  Stan- 
ley Warner  means  nothing  by  all  his  tender 
words  and  tenderer  glances.  He  is  as  proud 
as  Lucifer,  and  would  never  abide  the  mortifi- 
cation of  a lame  wife.  It  does  seem  cruel! 
But  I will  not  eat  my  heart  for  any  man !”  ex- 
claimed she,  spiritedly,  springing  up  and  dash- 
ing off  the  unshed  tears.  “And  now  for  the 
party,  and  a gay  new  dress ! I’ll  send  for  Mrs. 
Blake  forthwith.” 

It  so  happened  that  Rhoda,  in  flying  away 
with  her  widower,  had  dropped  her  mantle  pn 
Mrs.  Blake,  who  used  her  needle  and  scissors 
like  a fairy  straight  from  the  land  of  elves. 
How  marvelous  a dress  she  fashioned  out  of 
“such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of,”  and  how 
Persis  floated  off  in  it  like  a vision  of  beauty ! 
As  fair  and  sweet,  said  Celia  Warner,  as  a 
“wounded  dove.”  Persis  caught  the  words, 
and  the"  little  morbid  spot  in  her  heart  ached 
afresh. 

“No,  Mr.  Warner,”  said  she,  proudly,  as  he 
asked  her  to  dance.  “I  prefer  to  sit  in  this 
window ; it  is  so  pleasant  to  watch  the  crowd  in 
motion.” 

“Pardon  me,”  replied  Mr.  Warner,  biting 
his  mustache,  and  moving  away  with  a graceful 
flourish.  “ I was  thoughtless  to  make  the  re- 
quest.” 

And  he  never  dreamed  that  his  words  hurt. 

“ He  forgets  sometimes  that  I am  a 4 wound- 
ed dove,*  ” sighed  Persis  from  the  window-seat ; 
“but,  sooner  or  later,  he  always  comes  to  his 
senses.” 

There  was  one  man  who  did  not  forget,  and 
that  was  Ephraim  Zelie.  But  then  Persis  did 
not  care  very  much  what  Ephraim  remembered 
or  what  he  forgot.  He  was  a “ worthy  young 
man;”  and  she  said,  in  her  girlish  intolerance, 
“If  there’s  one  thing  stupider  than  another  it 
is  your  worthy  young  man  I”  He  taught  school 
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and  studied  law,  and  I am  not  sure  but  he  u car- 
ried on”  a large  farm  at  the  same  time ; but  when 
you  tried  to  draw  him  out  in  general  conversation 
it  was  like  drawing  a sound  tooth.  He  was  the 
most  industrious  of  men,  and  the  kindest  of 
sons  to  a widowed  mother;  but  then  his  eyes 
were  sea-green  under  ragged  cliffs  of  eyebrows, 
his  hands  were  homy,  and  all  his  angles  as  acute 
as  a lawyer’s  w'its. 

Seeing  Miss  Persis  alone  in  the  window-seat 
he  ventured  to  go  up  and  address  her,  though 
his  heart  thumped  a loud  opposition  to  such 
boldness. 

44  How  do  you  do,  Miss  Persis  ?”  said  he,  of- 
fering his  honest  hand,  while  his  plain  face  nar- 
rowly escaped  becoming  expressive. 

44  Very  well,  Ephraim ; and  how  are  you  ?”  re- 
plied she,  rousing  from  a sad  reverie.  She  al- 
ways called  him  “Ephraim,”  because  she  had 
known  him  from  a boy.  He  had  lived  a year 
at  her  father  s,  and  worked  for  his  board  while 
attending  the  academy.  How  Ephraim  at  this 
moment  envied  other  youths  their  nonchalance 
of  manner  1 Here  was  he  standing  beside  the 
veiy  woman  he  wished  most  to  please,  but  he 
was  tongue-tied.  She  sat  there  self-possessed 
and  beautiful,  scanning  him  from  head  to  foot, 
he  thought.  She  was  not  haughty  in  the  least, 
but  she  might  have  placed  him  at  his  ease,  and 
she  did  not  care  to  do  it.  If  she  had  once 
turned  the  conversation  to  “old  times,”  and 
the  well-remembered  incidents  of  that  too  hap- 
py year,  Ephraim  would  have  been  himself  in 
a moment.  Would  he  ever  forget  the  after- 
noons on  the  44  basin,”  and  the  efforts  he  made 
to  teach  her  how  to  skate,  having  first  modeled 
for  the  shoemaker  a pair  of  little  skates  which 
were  mismated  to  fit  her  unequal  feet?  How 
carefully  he  had  guided  her  over  the  ice!  He 
kept  the  precious  red  comforter  still,  the  44  life- 
preserver”  she  had  called  it,  by  which  she  had 
clung  to  him  in  her  timid  efforts  to  stand  up- 
right. 

In  those  old  times  Persis  liked  him ; he  was 
sure  she  did.  She  had  sat  in  the  kitchen  while 
he  plodded  at  his  Latin  Grammar — he  was  a 
hard  student  always — and  her  bright  face  had 
been  as  good  as  an  extra  lamp.  She  had  con- 
fided to  him  her  childish  sorrows,  which  gener- 
ally sprang  from  one  cause — her  lameness ; and 
he  had  pitied  her  with  all  his  heart.  Then  his 
awkwardness  and  ugliness  had  raised  no  barrier 
between  them ; but  latterly  it  seemed  different. 
Persis  as  a young  lady  was  much  admired.  She 
had  learned  to  set  a high  value  on  wealth  and 
appearances;  much  of  the  childlike  simplicity 
was  gone  from  her  character.  Ephraim  never 
saw  her  now  but  he  thought  of  his  ungainly 
hands  and  feet,  and  every  mole-hill  of  a defect 
loomed  up  like  a mountain.  Persis  had  spent 
years  at  boarding-school  forming  her  mind  and 
manners,  and  though  Ephraim  was  fully  alive  to 
all  the  acquired  elegance,  he  mourned  for  the 
old-time  cordiality.  It  had  got  lost  in  the  pro- 
cess of  polishing.  He  was  rising  in  the  world ; 
he  thought  she  might  see  one  day  that  he  had 


not  been  laboring  for  naught ; but  his  hope  of 
winning  her  for  a wife  was  dying  a slow,  hard 
death. 

While  he  was  still  stammering  before  her, 
tiying  to  find  words  for  his  thoughts,  Stanley 
Warner  approached,  sparkling  with  the  exhii- 
aration  of  his  dance.  Persis  had  been  watch- 
ing him  while  she  talked  absently  with  Ephraim ; 
and  now,  as  he  smiled  down  upon  her  gracious- 
ly, she  looked  up  at  him  with  a glow  in  her 
eyes  which  the  poor  young  lawyer  could  not 
bear.  He  turned  on  his  heel  and  walked  away, 
grinding  some  resentful  thought  under  the  sole 
of  his  big  boot. 

Persis  scarcely  noted  that  he  went.  Some 
time  hence,  when  years  of  experience  should 
soften  her  harsh  judgments,  she  would  learn  to 
appreciate  a lump  of  genuine  gold,  even  though 
half  buried  in  quartz ; not  yet. 

“Was  it  a pleasant  dance,  Mr.  Warner?” 
said  she,  playing  with  the  delicate  fan  she  had 
just  rescued  from  the  clumsy  clasp  of  Mr.  Zelie. 

44  Indifferently  so,  Miss  Persis.  With  an- 
other lady  I might  mention  as  partner,  it  would 
have  been  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  charming.” 

Persis  blushed,  agreeably  to  expectation. 
Mr.  Warner  liked  to  play  with  those  blushes ; 
it  was  delightful  to  call  them  up  at  his  bidding; 
such  bright,  shy  things  that  even  the  odious 
crutch  was  forgotten,  or  glorified,  in  their  rosy 
light. 

44  So,  in  spite  of  my  neglect,  you  were  not  left 
to  play  the  wall-flower,”  continued  he,  taking  a 
seat  beside  her,  and  boldly  possessing  himself 
of  her  little  hand. 

44  No,  not  a wall-flower,”  repeated  she,  tim- 
idly, half  withdrawing  her  hand,  half  yielding 
it  to  his  clasp. 

44  It  seems  to  me,  Persis,  that  young  lawyer 
hovers  about  you  very  persistently.” 

There  was  the  slightest  touch  of  pique  in  Mr. 
Warner’s  tone,  and  it  thrilled  the  simple  heart 
of  Persis. 

44  He  *ia  a worthy  young  man,  mamma  says, 
and  I must  like  him,”  replied  she,  with  a re- 
assuring smile.  44  He  does  not  smoke  cigars, 
like  the  beasts  that  perish,”  added  she,  in  her 
quaint  way. 

Mr.  Warner  offered  a correction.  4 4 Man  is 
the  only  animal  that  smokes,”  said  he,  with  a 
w'ise  smile;  for  he  never  understood  Persis 
when  she  talked  playfully.  Mr.  Zelie  had  the 
advantage  of  him  there. 

44  He  is  a tremendous  worker,  that  Zelie ; be- 
gan at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  and  is  steadily 
climbing  up.  Forgive  me,  Persis,  but  seeing 
how  he  presumes  upon  your  old  child-friend- 
ship, I have  sometimes  feared — ” 

“Oh,  Stanley!” 

The  frank,  guileless  eyes  which  looked  up  in 
honest  surprise  at  the  unspoken  suggestion  of 
attachment  for  another,  how  could  Mr.  Warner 
mistake  their  meaning?  He  did  not  mistake 
it.  The  heart  of  his  little  friend  had  long  been 
to  him  an  open  book,  and  very  easy  reading. 
Not  that  Persis  was  by  any  means  forward  or 
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unmaidenly ; but  she  had  not  yet  learned  the 
woman’s  lesson  of  concealing  her  emotions. 
Perhaps  if  there  had  been  a trifle  more  of  the 
blindness  of  love  athwart  the  young  man’s  vision 
he  could  not  have  seen  to  read  so  clearly.  He 
sincerely  admired  Persis ; he  thought  he  loved 
her,  or  that  he  should  love  her  if  he  only  dared. 
But  then  that  terrible  crutch ! It  swung  over 
his  head  like  the  sword  of  Damocles.  To-night 
he  seemed  for  the  first  time  to  forget  it.  She 
looked  so  unusually  beautiful;  she  had  such 
sincere  affection  for  him ; how  could  he  resist 
the  attraction  ? 

“Persis,”  said  he,  in  low  and  thrilling  tones, 
“ words  can  not  say  how  dear  you  are  to  me. 
May  I hope,”  etc.,  etc. 

A commonplace  love -scene.  Another  was 
going  on  under  the  same  roof  that  very  evening, 
and  not  a pin’s  choice  between  the  two ; bnt  you 
may  be  sure  it  was  all  as  fresh  and  glorious  to 
Persis  as  if  the  world  had  just  been  created, 
and  she  and  Stanley  were  alone  in  it.  The 
little  hand  which  lay  in  his  was  not  withdrawn, 
nor  was  there  the  faintest  sign  of  indifference  in 
the  eyes  bent  timidly  on  the  floor.  It  all  ended 
in  the  most  orthodox  manner : they  left  the  party 
betrothed. 

As  Persis  passed  Ephraim  on  the  stairway 
he  faltered  out  a hurried  “Good-night,”  and 
she  beamed  down  upon  him  so  graciously  that 
he  walked  home  on  a bed  of  roses,  and  never 
really  came  to  his  senses  till  Mrs.  Blake  dropped 
in  to  tea  a week  afterward  and  said  her  charm- 
ing new  friend,  Persis  Talbot,  was  going  to  be 
married.  Now  Mrs.  Blake  was  own  aunt  to 
Ephraim.  (Think  what  a plebeian  he  must 
have  been  to  have  relatives  who  took  in  sew- 
ing!) She  was  a quiet,  sensible  woman,  who 
attended  strictly  to  her  own  business,  and  had 
almost  pricked  away  her  left  forefinger  down  to 
the  bone.  What  she  said  was  usually  the  simple 
truth,  and  you  might  depend  upon  it. 

Ephraim’s  heart  stood  still. 

“Persis  Talbot,  did  you  say?”  asked  he, 
picking  a currant  out  of  a bun  with  the  coolest 
deliberation. 

“ Yes,  to  Stanley  Warner;  the  affair  is  cut- 
and-dried,”  replied  the  not  overelegant  Aunt 
Blake,  as  indifferently,  her  nephew  thought,  as 
if  she  had  been  alluding  to  a bushel  of  pippins. 
Mr.  Zclie  sat  late  at  his  desk  that  night,  and 
scribbled  a black  “Ichabod”  on  every  blank 
bit  of  paper  at  hand.  It  was  all  the  outward 
sign  he  ever  gave  of  the  hidden  wound.  His 
own  mother  observed  no  change  in  him,  except 
that  “he, fell  away  from  his  food,”  and  stood 
in  daily  need  of  chamomile  tea. 

Even  Persis  herself,  “walking  on  thrones,” 
never  once  suspected  she  was  trampling  over  a 
heart.  The  happy  young  creature  saw  in  life 
but  one  shadow,  and  that  was  the  shadow  of 
her  crutch.  It  might  now  be  supposed  to  grow 
less,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  rather  increased. 

“ Oh,  mother,”  she  sighed  one  day,  “ Stanley 
says  it  is  all  the  defect  I have — this  lameness, 

I mean.” 
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“Does  he?”  remarked  Mrs.  Talbot,  dryly, 
and  with  the  set  look  about  the  lips  she  always 
wore  when  Stanley’s  name  was  mentioned. 
“Does  he?  Then  I suppose  he  is  thankful 
for  that  one  defect.  Not  being  any  where  near 
an  angel  himself,  he  can’t  wish  for  perfection 
in  you.” 

“ Oh,  mamma,  he  knows  I am  very  human 
indeed;  it  is  only  his  way  of  talking,”  said 
Persis,  with  one  of  her  quick  blushes.  “I 
should  be  so  glad  for  his  sake  to  walk  like 
other  people.  Do  you  know  there  is  a way — a 
terrible  way — I hardly  dare  tell  you — ” 

“ A terrible  way  to  what  ?” 

“To  walk,”  gasped  Persis,  the  color  dying 
out  entirely,  and  her  white  lips  trembling  as 
she  spoke.  “ Amputation — as  far  as  the  ankle. 
Then,  when  the  time  comes,  a cork  foot.  You 
know,  mamma,  a cork  foot  walks  beautifully.” 

“Persis  Talbot!  How  could  you  conceive 
such  a dreadful  idea?” 

“ Oh,  I heard  of  a girl  once  who  had  it  done. 
I have  seen  her — Abby  Harlow.  You  would 
never  detect  the  slightest  limp.  You  know, 
mamma,  all  the  patent  contrivances  for  the  feet 
do  no  good.  I must  always  swing  this  cruel, 
detestable  crutch,  unless — ” 

“Persis,  when  did  you  see  Abby  Harlow? 
Who  introduced  you  ?” 

“ I saw  her  last  week,  mamma,  when  I went 
with  Stanley  to  the  Islands.” 

Mrs.  Talbot’s  lips  shut  together  with  a spring- 
lock.  What  she  thought  of  her  son-in-law 
elect  it  had  always  been  easy  to  guess  by  what 
she  did  not  say.  Persis  looked  at  her  inquir- 
ingly, and,  as  their  eyes  met,  a cold  glitter  of 
determination  rose  in  both  pairs  of  orbs.  Gen- 
tle Persis  had  steel  in  her  composition  as  well 
as  her  mother ; the  two  natures  met  sometimes 
and  struck  fire. 

“I  think,  mamma,”  said  the  young  girl,  a 
few  weeks  later,  “I  shall  go  to  Boston  and 
submit  to  the  operation  I spoke  of.” 

Her  voice  was  low  and  sweet,  but  there  was 
no  wavering  in  it. 

“Not  with  my  consent,  my  daughter.” 

“ I am  so  sorry,  mamma ; bnt  you  will  think 
better  of  it.  Papa  has  consented.  He  is  go- 
ing with  me,  and — and — Mr.  Warner  too.” 

There  was  no  help  for  it.  Persis  had  set  her 
feet  in  the  “terrible  way,”  and  Mrs.  Talbot, 
with  a mother’s  heart,  could  do  no  less  than  fol- 
low. The  world  knew  nothing  of  the  object  of 
the  jonrney.  But  Ephraim  Zelie  learned  it 
from  his  Aunt  Blake,  who,  unless  she  shut  her 
ears,  could  not  help  hearing  the  warm  discus- 
sions between  mother  and  daughter  which  were 
incautiously  carried  on  in  her  presence.  Wo- 
man-like,  Mrs.  Blake  took  sides  against  that 
“ cold-blooded  Warner,”  who  “ hadn’t  anymore 
feeling  than  a billet  of  rock-maple.”  She  went 
to  her  nephew  with  the  story  because  she  knew 
he  had  a friendly  interest  in  Persis. 

“ But  if  you’d  never  set  eyes  on  the  sweet 
lamb  you  couldn’t  but  want  to  take  her  part,” 
cried  she,  thrusting  her  needle  into  a bit  of 
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cambric  as  savagely  as  if  it  had  been  an  im- 
aginary poniard,  and  the  cloth  the  unfeeling 
breast  of  Mr.  Warner. 

Ephraim  set  his  teeth  together  and  whittled 
a shingle  into  the  shape  of  a tomahawk.  It 
would  have  been  a waste  of  breath  to  tell  Aunt 
Blake  how  he  longed  to  rush  to  the  rescue  and 
save  his  devoted  Persia  from  her  “hard- wood” 
admirer. 

“If  she  was  going  to  marry  a man  with  a 
soul  as  big  as  a nine-pence  I think  I could  bear 
it,”  groaned  he  inwardly.  “ Oh,  little  Persis,  is 
there  nobody  to  save  you  ? My  poor  dear  lamb  I ” 

Meanwhile  the  traveling  party  of  four  was  a 
cheerful  one  to  all  appearance;  and  the  two 
lovers,  living  on  smiles  and  moonbeams,  seemed 
to  forget  the  terror  that  was  to  come. 

“I  am  doing  it  for  Stanley;”  this  was  the 
girl’s  thought. 

The  time  of  trial  drew  near.  Thus  far  Per- 
sis had  not  faltered.  The  next  day  would 
prove  how  much  her  stout  heart  could  bear. 

“ Good-night,  dearest  1”  said  Stanley,  as  they 
parted  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  in  the  hall  of 
their  hotel.  “ Good-night ! Don’t  dream  of 
cruel  steel.  Dream  of  me,  and  the  graceful 
little  bride  I shall  claim  one  of  these  days.” 

The  old  ready  blush  flickered  on  Persis’s 
cheek,  bat  no  smile  came  with  it.  She  shud- 
dered and  drew  away.  Something  in  her  lover’s 
tone  hurt  her.  She  had  been  half  conscious 
of  the  same  thing  before ; but  to-night,  as  if 
she  had  wakened  to  it  for  the^rst  time,  it  gave 
her  a thrill  of  pain. 

“ I am  doing  it  for  Stanley,”  thought  she,  as 
her  head  sought  the  pillow. 

But  the  magic  had  somehow  gone  out  of  the 
words.  What  if  she  were  doing  it  for  Stanley? 
Was  that  going  to  take  away  the  terror  and  the 
agony?  Was  there  length  and  breadth  and 
depth  enough  in  his  love  to  atone  for  all  this  ? 
How  could  he  let  her  suffer  so?  Ah,  there 
was  the  sting ! Not  that  he  had  persuaded  or 
even  advised  her;  but  then  he  certainly  had 
not  opposed  the  undertaking.  He  had  let  her 
see  clearly  that  he  should  be  gratified  if  she  had 
the  fortitude  to  bear  it.  And  why  ? Because 
then  he  could  claim  a “ graceful  bride.”  Not 
a “ wounded  dove.”  Not  a woman  who  falter- 
ed in  her  gait,  but  one  who  walked  among  other 
women  as  their  peer. 

And  this  was  the  way  he  loved  her!  The 
man  for  whom  she  was  ready  to  sacrifice  so 
much ! Persis  could  not  sleep. 

“Her  soul  kept  up  too  much  light 
Under  her  eyelids  for  the  night." 

Next  morning  she  knocked  betimes  at  her 
mother’s  door. 

“What  is  it,  my  daughter?” 

“ When  does  the  early  train  leave,  mamma? 
I think  I will  go  home.” 

“Why,  Persis,  this  is  the  day — ” 

“ On  which  I have  come  to  my  senses.” 

“ What  do  you  mean,  child  ? I wish  I could 
hope  you  had  given  up  this  mad  scheme ; but  I 
suppose  that  is  past  praying  for.” 


“No,  mamma,  I have  given  it  up;  and  that 
is  not  all,  nor  halt  I give  up  also  the  proud 
man  who  is  willing  to  let  me  suffer.” 

Mrs.  Talbot  caught  her  beautiful  daughter  in 
her  arms. 

“ Bless  you,  my  own  little  Persis,”  said  she ; 
and  the  rigid  look  she  had  worn  ever  since  start- 
ing for  Boston  fell  off  like  a mask. 

“He  is  a cold,  ambitious  man,”  went  on 
Persis,  rapidly.  “ I always  knew  it,  but  I kept 
trying  to  think  it  was  not  so.  The  man  I mar- 
ry must  not  be  like  that.  He  must  be  as  ten- 
der and  kind  to  me  as  you  are,  mother.” 

This  was  all  the  poor  little  girl  could  say, 
clinging  fast  to  the  one  dear  friend  whose  love 
had  never  failed  her.  The  brave  spirit  which 
had  been  ready  for  physical  suffering  had  not 
yet  braced  itself  against  this  new  and  worse 
trial.  To  live,  and  live  without  Stanley ! The 
thought  seemed  to  blacken  the  whole  future 
with  the  abomination  of  desolation. 

“Stanley,”  said  she,  as  they  met  in  the  par- 
lor, “I  am  going  home  to-day.” 

“Going  home!”  repeated  he,  in  astonish- 
ment, looking  at  her  with  his  placid  blue  eyes 
which  certainly  were  not  dimmed  by  want  of 
sleep. 

“ Yes,”  said  Persis,  with  sad  emphasis.  “I 
have  spent  the  whole  night  in  thinking.  I do 
not  blame  you  for  being  what  you  are ; but  I 
shall  not  give  up  my  crutch,  Stanley,  and  so  I 
can  never  keep  pace  with  you.  For  the  future 
you  and  I must  go  separate  ways,  my  friend.” 

“My  sweet  Persis,  and  you  have  never  so 
much  as  hinted  at  this  before.  Your  nerves 
are  shaken.  Let  us  walk  in  the  fresh  air  and 
talk  this  over  a little.” 

The  tone  was  kind,  but  there  was  just  enough 
patronage  in  it  to  irritate  Persis,  and  confirm 
her  in  her  new  resolve. 

“My  nerves  are  as  firm  as  steel.  Oh,  Stan- 
ley, it  is  not  that ! It  is  that  you  are  willing 
to  let  me  do  it ! Don’t  you  talk  to  me  of  love ! 
I have  had  a vision  of  what  real  love  is,  and  it 
is  something  quite,  quite  different  from  yours !” 

Persis’s  voice  quivered,  and  the  words  came 
with  difficulty. 

“Poor  child,”  replied  Mr.  Warner,  indul- 
gently; “as  if  I had  ever  advised;  as  if  I 
wished — ” 

But  the  girl  had  fled.  Out  of  the  room,  out 
of  the  house,  any  where  just  then,  to  escape 
the  presence  of  the  man  she  had  determined  to 
thrust  .from  her  heart.  . Gasping  a little  for 
breath,  but  otherwise  composed  and  quiet,  she 
stopped  at  the  end  of  the  corridor,  near  an  opcu 
door,  and  casually  glanced  out  at  the  street. 
In  so  doing  her  eye  fell  upon  a familiar  face, 
and  she  turned  suddenly  away,  but  not  before 
she  had  been  observed. 

“Persis ! Miss  Persis !”  cried  an  eager  voice, 
and  Ephraim  Zelie  rushed  up  the  steps  with 
both  hands  extended. 

She  bad  not  thought  of  seeing  a friend  from 
home,  and  when  he  came  forward  and  greeted 
her  with  such  unusual  warmth  of  manner  a 
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revulsion  of  feeling  swept  over  her,  the  fearful 
calmness  gave  way,  and  she  sobbed  like  a child. 

“ Dear  Persia,  if  I could  only  do  any  thing 
for  you,”  said  Ephraim,  hanging  over  her  ten- 
derly, and  in  his  earnestness  forgetting  to  be 
awkward. 

He  never  doubted  she  was  weeping  at  thought 
of  the  outrageous  suffering  before  her,  and  he 
could  have  fought  his  dastardly  rival  with  a 
good  will.  He  did  not  tell  her  he  had  come 
to  Boston  for  her  sake,  just  to  learn  how  it 
fared  with  her ; much  less  would  he  have  had 
her  know  that  he  had  6lept  last  night  as  little 
as  she,  and  was  now  on  his  way  to  the  surgeon's 
on  a fool's  errand,  to  beg  him  have  pity  and 
stay  his  knife. 

“If  there  were  only  something  I could  do 
for  you,”  repeated  Mr.  Zelie  in  an  agony,  not 
daring  to  speak  more  explicitly,  for  he  was  sup- 
posed to  be  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  whole 
affair. 

“You  can't  help  me,  you  can’t  help  me,” 
said  poor  Persis,  stifling  the  sudden  wish  to 
confide  in  him.  At  that  moment  their  old 
friendship  asserted  its  half-forgotten  sway ; she 
was  carried  back  in  feeling  to  the  years  when 
she  had  gone  with  all  her  childish  griefs  to  this 
awkward,  “worthy,”  sympathetic  Ephraim. 
But  no,  it  would  never  do  to  tell  him  what  she 
was  Buffering  now;  pride  forbade.  She  only 
said : 

“ We  have  been  here  at  Boston — father,  mo- 
ther, and  I — for  a few  days.  We  are  going  home 
this  morning.  Something  has  occurred — I can 
not  tell  you  what — which  makes  me  unhappy ; 
but  it  is  all  for  the  best,  Ephraim,  and  one  of 
these  days  I shall  see  it  so.” 

“ God  grant  it !”  ejaculated  Mr.  Zelie,  having 
no  idea  of  Persis  s meaning,  but  secretly  ex- 
ultant that  at  any  rate  she  was  going  home,  and 
the  object  of  the  journey  had  not  been  accom- 
plished. 

The  days  and  weeks  whifh  followed  were 
dreary  ones  for  Persis.  She  could  far  better 
have  borne  the  surgeon’s  knife  than  the  luke- 
warm regrets  of  Stanley,  who  felt  that  gallantry 
demanded  him  to  pursue  her  for  a certain  length 
of  time  with  protestations  of  his  undiminished 
regard. 

“No,”  replied  Persis,  firmly,  and  feeling 
more  and  more  that  she  was  in  the  right,  “ I 
will  not  make  it  possible  for  you  to  repent  and 
be  ashamed  of  me.” 

At  lost  Stanley  made  a final  bow  and  with- 
drew, a little  relieved,  perhaps,  to  find  his  per- 
sistence all  in  vain.  Persis  was  certainly  a 
charming  creature,  but  he  had  all  along  been 
conscious  that  his  feelings  had  betrayed  him 
into  a rash  engagement.  A lame  wife  would 
be  rather  a millstone  round  a man’s  neck,  as 
she  had  the  good  sense  to  perceive.  He  mar- 
ried, six  months  afterward,  a fair  girl  with  “ lit- 
tle feet  like  mice,”  which  could  trip  faultlessly 
through  a quadrille. 

“That  was  the  way  he  loved  me,”  said  Per- 
sia, bitterly ; and  she  caressed  the  worn  gold  at 


the  top  of  her  crutch  as  if  that  enchanted  wand 
had  saved  her  from  a broken  heart. 

Time  brought  back  the  lost  roses  to  her  cheek, 
and  more  than  one  lover  came  to  sue ; but  “she 
did  not  care  for  love,”  she  said. 

Mrs.  Talbot  watched  her  daughter  anxiously. 
She  was  surprised  one  day  to  see  her  face  light  * 
up  as  Ephraim  Zelie  bowed  in  passing. 

“Ephraim  is  a rising  young  man;  he  will 
make  his  mark  in  the  world,”  said  she,  slily ; 
“but  look,  Persis,  how  awkward  he  is.” 

“Yes.  mamma,”  w^as  the  quiet  reply;  “but 
for  my  part  I am  tired  of  elegance ; I consider 
awkwardness  so  refreshing!” 

“Ah  ha!  Blows  the  wind  in  that  quarter?” 
thought  mamm^  and  went  on  demurely  with 
her  knitting. 

Persis  and  Mr.  Zelie  had  grown  to  be  fast 
friends  again ; but  it  was  a long  time  before 
Persis  understood  the  nature  of  their  friendship, 
or  came  to  any  knowledge  of  the  deep  love 
which  lay  concealed  beneath  Ephraim’s  rough 
exterior,  like  a pure  fountain  underground. 
She  had  grown  a little  distrustful.  “Men  were 
all  alike,”  she  said. 

But  somehow,  when  Ephraim  spoke  she  list- 
ened and  rejoiced.  She  believed  in  him ; and 
so  at  last  the  “worthy  young  man”  was  re- 
warded for  his  years  of  hopeless  constancy. 

“ It  took  a bitter  experience  to  teach  me  the 
difference  between  gold  and  tinsel,”  said  the 
happy  bride,  hopping  up  to  her  husband’s  chair 
one  day  and  stroking  his  rugged  eyebrows  with 
her  slender  hand;  “but  nowadays  I must  say, 
Ephraim,  a lump  of  the  genuine  ore  looks  gockl 
to  me,  even  if  it  is  half  buried  in  quartz.” 

“Thank  you,”  laughed  Ephraim,  “if  you 
mean  tnel ” 


AN  OUTSIDER  AT  AN  OTTER- 
HUNT. 

THE  sensations  of  an  outsider  are  seldom  en- 
viable. I have  experienced  them,  and  I 
speak  out  of  the  fullness  of  that  experience.  As 
a small  child  I have  smarted  under  my  physical 
inability  to  take  part  in  the  pastimes  of  my  com- 
peers. As  a struggling  and  unknown  writer  I 
have  bemoaned  the  mental  incapacity  which  kept 
me  out  of  the  established  ranks  of  the  staff  of 
some  first-class  magazine.  As  a veiy  young 
woman  I have  lamented  in  a futile  way  the 
slight  obstacles  my  sex  offered  to  any  thing 
like  a career  and  advancement.  The  feeling 
of  being  outside  all  these  respective  coveted 
positions  and  advantages  was  upon  me  strong- 
ly when  Jthey  were  offered  to  my  view.  Bat  I 
never  felt  myself  to  be  so  completely  a nothing — 
a mistake,  a superfluity,  an  “ outsider,  ” in  fact — 
as  I did  on  the  occasion  of  my  first  most  uncalled- 
for  appearance  at  a South  Devon  otter-hunt. 

I knew  a hawk  from  a heron,  and  (which  is 
more  to  the  point)  a hound  from  a harrier. 

But  it  was 

“Many  and  many  a year  ago, 

In  a kingdom  by  the  sea,M 
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since  I had  seen  a hunt  of  any  sort.  My  ac- 
quaintance with  British  animals  did  not  extend 
to  the  otter.  Whether  he  was  to  be  ousted 
from  a crisp,  dry  cover,  or  dug  out  of  a damp 
hole  in  a river,  was  a dead  secret  to  me.  I 
# only  knew  that  men  and  horses  and  hounds,  and, 
better  still,  ladies,  were  going  to  assemble  them- 
selves together  toward  his  destruction  on  a cer- 
tain fair  June  day  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

The  outsider  sensations  did  not  set  in  while 
I was  riding  alone  toward  the  scene  in  which 
the  first  act  of  this  most  novel  (to  me)  drama 
was  set.  The  day  was  all  before  me ; the  hours 
were  all  my  own ; and,  above  all,  the  sun  was 
shining  in  a manner  that  must  have  brightened 
even  the  mind  of  a misanthrope,  if  such  a being 
exists  any  where  save  in  the  pages  of  one  of 
Lord  Lytton’s  earliest  novels. 

It  was  & lovely  road,  that  along  which  I had 
to  ride.  A road  that  curved  itself  up  and  down 
constantly  between  luxuriant  hedgerows,  where 
reigned  a perfect  monotony  of  dog-violets  and 
primroses.  The  man  to  whom  a 44  primrose  on 
the  river  s brim”  was  a “ yellow  primrose  and 
nothing  more,”  would  have  been  aggravated  by 
these  hedges  into  a stronger  verbal  expression 
of  feeling  about  these  children  of  spring  and 
nature.  They  were  there  in.  such  intolerably 
overpowering  numbers.  Sweetness  and  sim- 
plicity in  moderation  is  highly  to  be  commend- 
ed. But  sweetness  and  simplicity  en  masse  be- 
comes oppressive.  Each  primrose  is  apt  to 
become  more  than  a yellow  primrose : a bore, 
by  reason  of  its  having  so  many  brothers  and 
sisters  all  around  it. 

But  I would  have  gone  back  to  the  primroses 
willingly.  I would  have  been  bored  to  sadness 
by  them,  or  by  any  thing  else  that  I understood, 
and  that  did  not  make  me  feel  myself  to  be  an 
impostor,  when  I got  to  the  sportsmen’s  and 
sportswomen ’8  trysting-place  and  found  that  I 
knew  nothing  at  all  of  the  matter  in  hand.  For 
a few  minutes  not  all  the  radiance  of  the  sun, 
not  all  the  beauty  of  the  most  beautiful  sylvan 
scene  I have  ever  witnessed,  could  blind  me  to 
the  fact  that  I was  an  outsider. 

It  was  a miserable  feeling — a small,  low,  ig- 
nominious feeling ; but  I gave  it  its  fullest  sway, 
knowing  that  at  some  future  time  I should  like 
to  analyze  it  and  make  it  light  me  on  to  the 
discovery  of  some  at  present  unsuspected  mean- 
nesses in  my  own  nature.  I had  not  the  hon- 
esty and  strength  of  mind  to  take  up  the  happy, 
respectable  outsider  position,  “ Enjoy  the  pres- 
ent, and  gratefully  accept  instruction  from  any 
body.”  I could  not  enjoy  the  present  for  a 
while,  because  I fancied  myself  in  a false  posi- 
tion, and  never  staid  to  consider  that  I had  put 
myself  there  of  my  own  free-will,  however  un- 
pleasant it  might  be  to  roe. 

How  long  I sat  there  under  the  shade  of 
green  trees  on  my  well-disposed  chestnut  cob  I 
do  not  remember  now.  At  any  rate  it  was 
long  enough  for  the  scene  to  get  stamped  in  on 
my  brain ; long  enough  for  me  to  get  rid  of  ev- 
ery feeling  save  a sense  of  the  beauty  of  it. 


Wide  meadows,  broad  pastures  studded  with 
forest  trees,  and  intersected  by  a winding,  gur- 
gling, boulder- adorned  river,  swept  away  on 
each  side.  Down  at  the  foot  of  a slope  in  this 
park-like  pasture  land  the  “meet”  had  gath- 
ered— an  assemblage  combining  in  itself  all  the 
elements  of  hunt  and  picnic. 

The  scene  shall  be  set  first.  Away  in  mid-dis- 
tance the  land  runs  up  in  a graceful  slope,  which 
is  outlined  by  a row  of  well-grown  shrubs,  and 
more  distinctly  still  by  a battlemented  wait 
Then  a terrace  intervenes,  and  then  rises  the 
square,  handsome-turreted  mass  of  architecture 
that  must  be  known  to  every  artist  who  knows 
any  thing  of  Devonshire  itself. 

I was  not  only  an  outsider  as  far  as  the  pri- 
mary interest  of  this  gathering  was  concerned, 
but  I was  a stranger  ignorant  of  the  county 
names,  both  of  people  and  places;  and  I was 
very  eager  for  knowledge,  and  very  uncertain 
to  whom  to  apply  in  order  to  gain  it.  There 
were  elderly  gentlemen  on  horseback,  patient 
of  the  sport  because  there  was  nothing  better 
to  be  had.  There  were  young  men  on  foot — 
velveteened  and  Knickerbockered  young  men — 
who  leaped  into  the  river  occasionally,  appar- 
ently without  an  end  or  aim.  There  were  many 
picturesquely  dressed  ladies  hovering  on  the 
brink  of  the  sport,  as  it  Were,  with  long  otter- 
poles  in  their  hands,  attractive  boots  on  their 
feet,  and  drapery  disposed  with  a due  regard  to 
the  display  of  the  same.  A little  further  back 
from  the  river  and  its  living  fringe  a few  en- 
couraging looking  hampers  and  luncheon-bask- 
ets were  grouped;  and  altogether  in  the  rear 
the  carriages  and  horses  were  placed  under  the 
shelter  of  the  trees,  until  such  time  as  it  pleased 
the  otter  to  change  the  scene  of  action. 

There  was  a dolce  far  niente  air  about  the 
whole  scene — a hazy,  purple  idleness  in  the  at- 
mosphere— a contentedness  with  things  as  they 
were — an  absence  of  all  desire  to  move  on  on 
the  part  of  thos%  engaged  that  was  dreamily 
infectious.  I can  fancy  the  lotus-eaters  in  the 
happy  land  in  which  44  it  seemeth  always  after- 
noon” going  to  an  otter  hunt  on  a hot  June  day. 

For  a long  time  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  motto 
of  otter-hunters  must  be,  “We  will  no  longer 
roam ;”  but  suddenly  the  quotation  was  proved 
an  unhappy  one,  for  a hound  who  had  been  lurk- 
ing about  in  an  easy,  debonair  manner  for  some 
time  made  an  observation  in  his  mother  tongue, 
and  repose  was  at  an  end.  The  huntsman  be- 
gan blowing  his  horn;  the  elderly  gentlemen 
cantered  off  toward  a turn  in  the  river  which  it 
appears  otters  are  much  addicted  to ; the  young 
men  ran  in  and  out  of  the  water  stretchily,  and 
made  tremendous  thrusts  at  the  mud  with  their 
poles ; and  the  ladies,  apparently  fully  compre- 
hending the  case,  walked  away  with  the  assured 
step  of  those  who  have  an  object  in  life. 

The  goal  was  a shaded  hollow — a deep,  dark 
curve  in  the  river  over  which  the  boughs  dipped 
lowly.  A certain  hole  in  the  bank  was  suspect- 
ed of  harboring  the  object  of  all  attention.  Ac- 
cordingly a trio  of  gentlemen  6tood  immediately 
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above  this  hole,  joined  hands,,  and  leaped  light, 
sportive  leaps  into  the  air,  in  the  hope  of  dis- 
lodging the  otter,  who  was,  however,  too  much 
accustomed  to  every  sort  of  ground  and  lofty 
tumbling  on  the  part  of  his  hunters  to  be  at  all 
disturbed  by  this  means.  Then  Romulus  was 
called  upon  to  exert  himself  (Romulus,  by  reason 
of  his  being  the  only  thorough-bred  otter-hound 
in  the  pack,  the  others  being  picked  fox-hounds, 
was  frequently  called  upon  to  exert  himself), 
and  after  a few  determined  dives  on  bis  part, 
and  a few  frantic  digs  from  the  long  pole  of  a 
man  (who  is  devoted  enough  to  the  sport  to 
have  obtained  the  sobriquet  of  “ Otter”  appended 
to  his  surname),  a harassed,  slippery-looking, 
brown -skinned,  mild-eyed  creature  shot  from 
his  hiding-place,  and  swam,  in  evident  distress, 
down  the  river  into  shallower  water.  Hunts- 
men and  hounds  alike  rushed  along  the  banks 
in  a line  with  the  prey,  whose  hard  fight  for  life 
was  nearly  over  now.  Now  and  again  his  pret- 
ty soft  brown  head  was  raised  above  the  surface 
of  the  stream  as  he  still  swam  on  lustily,  and 
his  wild,  soft,  pleading  eyes  were  turned  be- 
seechingly on  his  pursuers.  He  could  not  seek 
another  sheltering  hole.  The  feeling  that  the 
“game  was  not  worth  the  candle”  was  upon 
him,  I am  sure.  He  swam  on  with  palpably 
increasing  feebleness,  oppressed  on  every  side. 
Now  he  was  “tailed”  by  a man,  now*  he  was 
#tora  by  a hound.  Suddenly  the  whole  pack 
were  upon  him,  fighting  over  him,  performing 
wonderful  feats  of  strength  and  savagery  upon 
their  little  worn-out  foe.  Glibly  he  escaped 
from  the  jaws  of  death,  and  glided  on  more 
wearily  than  ever  to  some  remembered  bourne 
which  he  was  never  destined  to  gain.  During 
that  period  of  his  fight,  his  flight,  and  his  ul- 
timate vanquishment  I did  successfully  what 
time-servers  are  frequently  accused  of  trying 
to  do.  I hunted  with  the  hounds  and  ran  with 
the  otter.  That  is  to  say,  my  sympathies  were 
much  engaged  by  the  two  op^sing  parties.  I 


could  not  wish  that  otter  to  be  killed ; at  the 
time  I could  not  wish  that  admirable  Romulus 
and  his  followers  to  be  disappointed.  The  otter 
was  too  much  like  the  seal  who  used  to  excite 
emotions  of  tenderness  in  the  bosom  of  the  fash- 
ionable crowd  who  throng  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens on  Sundays,  by  the  gentle  exhibitions  he 
suffered  himself  to  make  of  his  love  for  his  at- 
tendant— the  otter  was  far  too  like  that  seal  in 
expression  for  me  to  wish  him  other  than  well. 

Still,  for  all  my  good  wishes  toward  him,  I could 
not  help  getting  as  close  to  the  performers  in 
the  last  act  os  I might.  The  poor  little  otter, 
the  little  brown  king  of  the  river,  the  king  with 
the  “mild  eyes,”  who  very  properly  destroys 
all  the  geese  he  comes  across,  was  at  bay. 
Undirected  by  me  my  horse  took  me  into  the 
water,  up  to  the  very  spot  where  the  death- 
struggle  commenced  and  ended.  The  little 
otter,  who  had  swam  and  bitten  and  hidden 
with  vigor  for  his  life  during  all  those  hours, 
was  at  the  extremity.  Ho  came  to  the  surface 
for  the  last  time,  and  he  cast  such  a plaintive 
look  about  him  that  I “ran  with  the  hounds  no 
longer.”  Then  the  men  and  the  dogs  closed 
in  promiscuously ; I heard  the  otter  sigh ; such 
a sigh ! It  told  of  how  all  his  life  long  he  had 
foreseen  this  moment  and  been  prepared  to 
meet  it  bravely,  as  became  one  of  gentle  otter 
blood.  And  still  my  horse  carried  me  nearer 
and  nearer,  and  still  I saw  more  and  more  of 
the  otter’s  last  moments,  the  river  reddened 
with  blood,  the  hungering  after  his  little  brown 
body  which  the  hounds  exhibited,  and,  last  of 
all,  a wet,  mutilated,  dead  mass  held  aloft  by 
the  damp  and  enthusiastic  votary  of  the  sport 
who  has  gained  a sobriquet.  The  poor  little 
otter  had  given  in  to  numbers  and  subtlety,  and 
ray  heart  was  very  sore  for  him.  But  “ he  is 
the  cause,  hq  is  the  cause”  of  such  a pretty 
gathering  that  I shall  go  to  see  “the  last”  of 
all  his  brethren  who  are  destroyed  during  the 
season. 

. * t we  twui  nrttiOM'TvpoBiMn^^. 

the  daily  papers,  that  the  speech  of  the  previon.. 
evening  by  the  candidate  of  the  editor’9  party 
was  the  most  comprehensive  and  profound  and 
eloquent  that  has  yet  been  delivered,  or  that  the 
singing  of  the  favorite  prima  donna  of  the  dis- 
creet critic  was  like  the  warbling  of  the  king  of 
nightingales,  there  is,  perhaps,  a certain  degree 
of  conviction  still  wanting.  It  is  a fine  compli- 
ment, but  whether  truth  is  an  essential  part  of 
compliment  is  a delicate  point  of  casuistry  not 
yet  determined.  Yet,  when  on  a recent  winter 
morning  the  Easy  Chair  read  in  the  paper  that 
the  madrigal  concert  of  the  evening  before  was 
“simply  perfect,”  it  did  not  stop  to  consider 
whether  that  phrase  were  complimentary,  be- 
cause it  was  wholly  true.  Even  Boston,  the 
boreal  city,  which,  abandoning  for  a time  the 
chase  of  the  walrus  and  the  white  bear,  hies  to 
the  Music  Hall  in  the  afternoon  and  listens 
gravely  to  the  most  classic  music — to  Bach  and 
the  Reformation  Symphony,  and  which  cherishes 
a somewhat  disdainful  pity  for  the  music  of  other 
cities,  would  have  graciously  inclined  its  ear  and 
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. contemptuous  disbelierthifit  is  most  grateful  to 
the  generally  outraged  sense  of  the  Easy  Chair. 

The  bell  obstreperously  rings  at  this  moment. 

“ How  much  ?”  gasps  the  neighbor. 

“Fifty  cents.” 

“ Fifty  cents  for  three — cakes  ?” 

Then,  with  a full  head  of  indignant  steam,  as 
if  all  the  rites  of  the  altar  had  been  shamelessly 
violated,  the  whisking  figure  breaks  forth : 

44  You’ve  spiled  two  plates  of  pie.” 

•‘Jess  pat  it  up,  and  it  'll  do  over  again  this 
afternoon,”  replies  the  indomitable  neighbor,  who 
still  gasps  it  out  as  before  in  the  most  ludicrous 
hurry,  and  lays  the  money  upon  the  counter. 

This  was  the  refreshment  at  Pawls’s — large 
lumps  of  wet  dough  with  an  occasional  bone  in 
it,  and  cakes  that  beggar  imagination.  There 
were  no  oysters ; no  cold  meats ; no  hot  meats ; 
not  even  the  dry,  stale  blocks,  called  sponge- 
cake, that  are  usually  kept,  like  rare  exotics,  un- 
der a glass  case,  in  most  “ Refreshment  Sa- 
loons.” 

“Oysters!  good  mercy  forbid!”  exclaimed 
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Chita’s  Cast]  Ctwir. 

THE  Easy  Chair  presents  its  compliments  to  the  counter,  is  not  immediately  apparent.  There 
the  gentle  reader,  and  sincerely  hoping  is  no  time  for  question  or  answer — there  is  but  a 
that  he  has  never  stopped  at  Pawls’s,  begs  him  moment,  and  that  is  sacred  to  cramming, 
under  no  circumstances — save  that  of  the  highly  But  in  this  Pawls’s  is  not  different  from  the 

probable  accident  by  which  his  leg  has  just  been  other  places  sardonically  called  Refreshment  Sa- 
broken  after  leaving  the  last  station — to  be  per-  loons.  It  is  only  more  bare,  more  forlorn,  and 
suaded  to  stop  there.  Pawls’s  is  a branch  of  the  crowd  is  only  smaller  and  huddles  together 
Mugby  Junction.  The  boy  at  Mugby  Junction,  in  a bereaved  and  melancholy  manner,  and  watch- 
as  a true  Briton,  would  have  rejoiced  in  the  knowl-  es  a figure,  or  more  than  one,  that  darts  to  and 
edge  of  Pawls’s  as  situhted  in  America,  for  the  fro  within  the  long  counter,  dealing  out  some- 
true  Briton  is  supposed  not  to  love  the  Yankees,  thing — something — before  which  human  experi- 
It  is  indeed  impossible  not  to  look  out  for  the  ence  breaks  down,  and  feebly  owns  that  it  has 
Mugby  Junction  boy  when  you  do  unhappily  stop  no  conception  of  what  it  may  be. 
at  Pawls’s,  because  such  a spot  implies  such  a “ Gim-me  some  of  the — the — some  of  the—” 
boy.  What  else  does  it  not  imply  ? gasps  the  Easy  Chair’s  neighbor. 

You  are  sitting  more  or  less  comfortably  in  “Some  of  the  chicken-pie?  yes,  Sir,”  returns 
the  car,  often  more  than  less,  because  most  the  figure,  and  instantly  whisks  along  to  an  in- 
travelers have  stopped  at  Pawls’s  and  therefore  ner  high  table,  seizes  a plate  that  stands  in  a row 
take  another  road,  so  that  there  is  room  in  the  with  other  plates,  all  of  which  have  an  air  of  be- 
car.  You  are  gazing  out  at  the  rather  sad  vil-  ing  drawn  up  for  summary  execution,  and  whisk- 
lages  that  straggle  reluctant  along  a road  that  ing  back  again,  the  figure  bangs  the  plate  down 
leads  to  Pawls’s ; you  mark  the  dull,  brown  fields,  upon  the  counter,  ejaculating  “Chicken-pie,  Sir!” 
the  patches  of  snow',  and  you  are  doubting  wheth-  and  then  suddenly  slips  out  of  sight  like  a mak- 
er it  was  in  the  accident  of  yesterday  or  of  last  factor  fearing  to  be  caught  in  the  very  act,  but 
week  that  the  car  was  burned  when  it  was  thrown  fully  understanding  his  business  and  the  means 
from  the  track  and  all  the  passengers  roasted  to  of  escape. 

a cinder,  when  suddenly  the  train  stops  and  a The  gasping  neighbor,  who  has  a resolute  air 
voice  exclaims  “Pawls’s!  Ten  minutes  for  re-  notwithstanding,  for  an  instant  hopelessly  surveys 
freshments !”  Refreshment  ? At  Pawls’s  ? If  the  mess  that  has  been  plumped  down  before  him. 
the  victims  of  other  days  had  not  fled  to  other  He  raises  it — holds  it  off  a little — looks  at  it  side- 
roads  there  would  be  a hoarse  outcry  of  bitter  wavs — feels  it  with  a fork — studies  it  confusedly, , 
mockery  in  reply.  Refreshments ! ha!  ha!  At  as  if  totally  forgetting  what  it  had  been  supposed 
Pawls’s ! ho ! ho ! no ! no ! to  be — and  putting  the  plate  dowm  again,  gasps 

The  passenger,  young  in  travel  by  this  route,  once  more,  4 * Here,  here — you,  Sir — you — yes — 
upon  whose  manly  lip  the  very  down  of  innocence  something — gim-me — gim-me — some — ” 
and  ignorance  in  this  respect  has  not  been  dis-  “Chicken-pie — yes,  Sir,”  mechanically  retorts 

turbed,  rises  and  passes  out  of  the  car  to  relieve  the  whisking  figure,  but  half  stops  in  the  whisk 
himself  of  the  monotony  of  sitting,  and  possibly  as  if  remembering  that  this  person  has  been 
in  the  expectation  of  refreshment.  Does  he  clier-  served  before,  and  stares  at  the  plate,  still 
ish  visions  natural  to  youth,  that  unsuspecting  whisking,  and  seizes  another  of  the  victims 
voyager?  Does  he  dream  of  a little  neat  repast,  waiting  for  execution,  and  plumps  him  as  he- 
ft succulent  steak  or  chop,  a bit  of  nice  bread,  a fore,  and  once  more  suddenly  escapes, 
mealy  potato,  a glass  of  ale,  a cup  of  tea,  a nap-  The  gasping  neighbor  in  a kind  of  solemn  and 
kin,  a dean  service,  courteous  attendance,  some-  depthless  perplexity  again  investigates  his  nnre- 
thing  not  cost]  v ig  rnonevand  invaluable  in  its  cir-  sisting  prey,  holds  it  near,  holds  it  far  oft’,  looks 
/cune  1 have  ever  witnessed,  could  blind  me  to  happy  land  tottSQnrjdly  as 

the  fact  that  I was  an  outsider.  noon”  going  to  an  otter  hunt  on  a hot  June  day!*1 

It  was  a miserable  feeling — a small,  low,  ig-  For  a long  time  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  motto 
nominions  feeling ; but  I gave  it  its  fullest  sway,  of  otter-hunters  must  be,  “We  will  no  longer 
knowing  that  at  some  future  time  I should  like  roam but  suddenly  the  quotation  was  proved 
to  analyze  it  and  make  it  light  me  on  to  the  an  unhappy  one,  for  a hound  who  had  been  lurk- 
discovery  of  some  at  present  unsuspected  mean-  ing  abont  in  an  easy,  debonair  manner  for  some 
nesses  in  my  own  nature.  I had  not  the  hon-  time  made  an  observation  in  his  mother  tongne, 
esty  and  strength  of  mind  to  take  up  the  happy,  and  repose  was  at  an  end.  The  huntsman  be- 
respectable  outsider  position,  “ Enjoy  the  pres-  gan  blowing  his  horn ; the  elderly  gentlemen 
ent,  and  gratefully  accept  instruction  from  any  cantered  off  toward  a turn  in  the  river  which  it 
body.  ” I could  not  enjoy  the  present  for  a appears  otters  are  much  addicted  to ; the  young 
while,  because  I fancied  myself  rn  a false  posi-  men  ran  in  and  out  of  the  water  stretchily,  and 
tion,  and  never  staid  to  consider  that  I had  put  made  tremendous  thrusts  at  the  mud  with  their 
myself  there  of  my  own  free-will,  however  un-  poles ; and  the  ladies,  apparently  fully  compre- 
pleasant  it  might  be  to  me.  hending  the  case,  walked  away  with  the  assured 

How  long  I sat  there  under  the  shade  of  step  of  those  who  have  an  object  in  life, 
green  trees  on  my  well-disposed  chestnut  cob  I The  goal  was  a shaded  hollow — a deep,  dark 
do  not  remember  now.  At  any  rate  it  was  curve  in  the  river  over  which  the  boughs  dipped 
long  enongh  for  the  scene  to  get  stamped  in  on  lowly.  A certain  hole  in  the  bank  was  suspect- 
my  brain ; long  enough  for  me  to  get  rid  of  ev-  ed  of  harboring  the  object  of  all  attention.  Ac- 
ery  feeling  save  a sense  of  the  beauty  of  it.  cordingly  a trio  of  gentlemen  stood  immediately 
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sion,  as  if  the  individual  on  the  outside  of  the  high 
counter  who  was  capable  of  such  behavior  might 
also  be  capable  of  not  paying  for  those  plates  and 
of  jumping  upon  the  departing  train  “without  re- 
course/’ But  the  figure  half  pauses  in  an  injured 
way,  and  hears  the  neighbor  say,  “ Gim-me — 
are  those  cakes — or — ” 

“ Yes,  cakes,”  is  the  very  short  and  not  concil- 
iatory reply. 

“Gim-me  some,”  gasps  the  neighbor,  who 
seems  to  have  put  all  his  hurry  into  his  voice, 
and  to  be  keeping  the  rest  of  himself  in  excellent 
self-possession. 

There  is  a very  indignant  whisk  toward  the 
cakes,  and  they  are  slammed — three  of  them, 
dingy,  fried,  not  crisp,  not  alluring — before  the 
expectant.  He  breaks  one,  and  holding  a piece 
in  each  hand,  regards  them  with  a strictly  scien- 
tific air.  The  E^sy  Chairs  neighbor  is  evidently 
of  the  opinion  that  the  cakes  which  ’prentice 
boot-blacks  consume  in  the  Fulton  Market  are 
ambrosia  compared  with  that  food  at  Pawls’s. 
The  whisking  figure  has  now  stopped  permanent- 
ly, suspicious  before  this  extraordinary  passen- 
ger, who  actually  looks  at  his  food  instead  of 
opening  his  mouth,  shoveling  it  in,  and  paying 
the  demand.  The.  figure  grows  lynx-like  in  its 
intensity  of  aspect.  Under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances  it  would  hardly  be  a figure  of  a 
seductive  expression,  but  just  now  it  is  positively 
unamiable. 

“Cakes,  eh?”  says  the  neighbor. 

“Yes,  cakes,”  in  the  most  sternly  uncompro- 
mising tone — a tone  that  utterly  declines  to  de- 
bate the  subject. 

“ Ah ! cakes  ?”  says  the  neighbor,  with  a tone 
of  incredulity  which  the  Easy  Chair  had  not  sup- 
posed the  human  voice  capable  of  attaining,  and 
which  seems  to  add  gall  to  the  bitterness  of  the 
whisking  figure. 

“Cakes — and  this?”  asks  the  neighbor,  direct- 
ing a most  perpendicular  glance  upon  the  two  dis- 
comfited plates  of  a moist  something — “this 
is — ” 

“Chicken-pie!”  ejaculates  the  lynx,  as  if  to 
deprive  the  other  of  the  satisfaction  of  pronouncing 
the  words. 

“ Chicken-pie,”  continues  the  passenger,  with- 
out observing  the  ejaculation,  and  with  a richness 
of  contemptuous  disbelief  that  is  most  grateful  to 
the  generally  outraged  sense  of  the  Easy  Chair. 

The  bell  obstreperously  rings  at  this  moment. 

“How  much?”  gasps  the  neighbor. 

“Fifty  cents.” 

“ Fifty  cents  for  three — cakes  ?” 

Then,  with  a full  head  of  indignant  steam,  as 
if  all  the  rites  of  the  altar  had  been  shamelessly 
violated,  the  whisking  figure  breaks  forth : 

“You’ve  spiled  two  plates  of  pie.” 

“ Jess  pat  it  up,  and  it  ’ll  do  over  again  this 
afternoon,”  replies  the  indomitable  neighbor,  who 
still  gasps  it  out  as  before  in  the  most  ludicrous 
hurry,  and  lays  the  money  upon  the  counter. 

This  was  the  refreshment  at  Pawls’s — large 
lumps  of  wet  dough  with  an  occasional  bone  in 
it,  and  cakes  that  beggar  imagination.  There 
were  no  oysters ; no  cold  meats ; no  hot  meats ; 
not  even  the  dry,  stale  blocks,  called  sponge- 
cake, that  are  usually  kept,  like  rare  exotics,  un- 
der a glass  case,  in  most  “Refreshment  Sa- 
loons.” 

“Oysters!  good  mercy  forbid!”  exclaimed 


the  Major-General,  to  whom  the  Easy  Chair 
told  the  tale.  “Never  eat  oysters  out  of  a 
keg,  to  begin  with  ; and  remember  wdiat  is  done 

at .”  The  Easy  Chair  forbears  to  mention 

the  name.  It  will  rather  address  a private  note 
of  remonstrance,  holding  up  publicity  as  the  dread 
alternative  of  not  reforming,  if  the  direful  report 

Ka  tniA 

“ Why,  what  is  done  at ?” 

“They  bail  out  the  oysters  when  the  train  ar- 
rives. The  bell  rings  before  many  of  the  pas- 
sengers have  eaten ; they  pay  and  run  and  leave 
half  plates  of  stew,  and  these — these — ” 

“ These — ?”  demanded  the  Easy  Chair. 

“Are  poured  back  into  the  great  receptacle.” 

It  is  so  asserted — most  solemnly — upon  the 
word  of  a peeping  Tom  wdio  couldn’t  help  seeing, 
who  was  left  by  the  train,  and  saw  with  his  own 
eyes  the  deed  done. 

The  Easy  Chair  calls  attention  to  this  fearful  fact. 
It  invites  the  incriminated  purveyor  of  refresh- 
ment to  explain  himself,  and,  if  the  stoiy  be  true, 
to  promise  instant  and  perpetual  amendment. 
Should  he  decline  to  do  so,  it  will  be  with  the 
same  unfeigned  reluctance  and  regret  'with  which 
Dr.  Birch  proceeds  to  extreme  punishment  of  his 
tender  pupils,  that  the  Easy  Chair  will  feel  con- 
strained to  whisper  the  offending  name  to  the 
public ; but  it  hopes  for  strength  to  do  its  duty. 

And  when  will  this  much-traveling  and  long- 
suffering  public  demand  that  the  details  of  travel 
shall  be  made  decent  and  agreeable  ? When  will 
a civilized  community  refuse  to  acknowledge 
Pawls’s  as  a station  of  “ refreshment  ?”  When 
will  the  good-natured  Yankee,  wiio  thinks  that 
what  his  country  has  not  is  not  worth  having, 
understand  that  in  scores  of  the  details  of  life 
wThich  contribute  to  its  comfort,  to  its  health, 
and  to  its  morality,  he  has  yet  a very  great  deal 
to  learn  of  the  effete  monarchies  of  Europe? 
Mr.  and. Mrs.  Plutus  have  just  gone  abroad.  Let 
us  hope  that  when  they  return  they  will  bring 
not  only  every  extravagance  and  absurdity — if 
they  must  bring  the  cancan  and  the  Grecian 
bend — let  us  nope  they  wilLalso  introduce  a few 
of  the  superior  conveniences  that  the  Old  World 
has  produced. 

When  we  read  in' those  repositories  of  truth, 
the  daily  papers,  that  the  speech  of  the  previous 
evening  by  the  candidate  of  the  editor’s  party 
was  the  most  comprehensive  and  profound  and 
eloquent  that  has  yet  been  delivered,  or  that  the 
singing  of  the  favorite  prima  donna  of  the  dis- 
creet critic  was  like  the  warbling  of  the  king  of 
nightingales,  there  is,  perhaps,  a certain  degree 
of  conviction  still  wanting.  It  is  a fine  compli- 
ment, but  whether  truth  is  an  essential  part  of 
compliment  is  a delicate  point  of  casuistry  not 
yet  determined.  Yet,  when  on  a recent  wdnter 
morning  the  Easy  Chair  read  in  the  paper  that 
the  madrigal  concert  of  the  evening  before  was 
“simply  perfect,”  it  did  not  stop  to  consider 
whether  that  phrase  were  complimentaiy,  be- 
cause it  was  wholly  true.  Even  Boston,  the 
boreal  city,  which,  abandoning  for  a time  the 
chase  of  the  walrus  and  the  wdiite  bear,  hies  to 
the  Music  Hall  in  the  afternoon  and  listens 
gravely  to  the  most  classic  music — to  Bach  and 
the  Reformation  Symphony,  and  which  cherishes 
a somewhat  disdainful  pity  for  the  music  of  other 
cities,  would  have  graciously  inclined  its  ear  and 
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heart  to  those  delicious  madrigals,  and  have  been 
electrified  into  that  sincere  and  delighted  ap- 
plause. 

This  Easy  Chair  has  heard  much  good  music 
far  and  near,  but  never  any  more  satisfactory  in 
its  way  than  the  singing  of  the  madrigals  at 
Steinway  Hall.  Long  ago,  in  the  days  and 
nights  of  the  Apollo,  the  hall  below  Canal 
Street,  upon  Broadway,  in  which  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  first  gave  its  concerts,  in  its  day 
of  small  things — the  hall  in  which  Castellan 
made  her  debut  in  civilized  lands,  and  in  which 
so  much  good  music  was  heard,  there  was  a 
madrigal  concert.  The  very  name  was  magical 
to  any  lover  of  the  old  literature  and  the  old 
music.  Phillis,  Corin,  Daphne,  Damon,  Chloe 
— all  the  nymphs  and  the  swains  of  the  pastoral 
poetry  and  the  pretty  life  that  never  was — war- 
bled and  loitered  and  danced ; nor  did  any  such 
lover  as  wre  have  mentioned  ever  forget  that  con- 
cert, but  has  gone  about  ever  Bince  hungering 
and  thirsting  for  more  madrigals. 

They  did  not  come,  and  it  was  impossible  not 
to  reflect  that  the  young  singers  of  the  ancient 
Apollo  could  not  be  always  young,  and  that  time, 
which  steals  so  much,  does  not  spare  the  sweet- 
est birds.  The  Easy  Chair,  for  one,  gradually 
relinquished  hope  of  ever  hearing  that  old  music. 
It  listened  many  and  many  a time  for  them  in 
the  Music  Hall,  and  listened  in  vain.  The  an- 
cient Apollo  has  been  so  long  gone  that  the  gen- 
eration of  to-day  knows  nothing  of  it.  But  it 
was  one  of  the  inexpressible  pleasures  of  Broad- 
way to  look  at  it  in  passing  and  say,  “There  I 
heard  the  madrigals,”  as  Quercus  looks  at  Park 
Row  and  affirms,  as  if  a past  triumph  were 
greater  than  all  future  successes — as  if  an  ex- 
tinct theatre  were  more  real  than  stately  ware- 
houses— “Thera  I heard  Malibran!” 

A philosopher  who  said  that  none  of  his  friends, 
so  far  as  he  knew,  read  Plato,  also  remarked  that 
Plato  was  always  to  be  bought,  and  that  there- 
fore a certain  number  of  persons  evidently  mid 
him.  It  is  with  madrigals  as  with  Plato.  The 
church  of  true  believers  does  not  become  extinct. 
It  may  worship  in  the  Catacombs  or  in  the  des- 
ert, but  still  the  faith  survives  and  the  sendee 
proceeds.  Perhaps  no  form  of  art  which  has 
been  fully  developed  ever  loses  its  hold  upon  hu- 
man interest.  And  so  it  seems  that  this  Are- 
thusa,  which  disappeared  from  public  view  at  the 
Apollo,  did  reappear  far  away  in  domestic  se- 
clusion. 

By  a pleasant  fireside  half  a dozen  lovers  of 
music,  carefully  trained  and  admirably  accom- 
plished, singers  of  glees,  devotees  of  Mendelssohn, 
not  too  much  bewildered  with  the  Opera,  culti- 
vated vocal  music  of  the  finest  traditional  forms, 
among  which,  of  course,  the  madrigal  music  was 
eminent.  It  was  music  for  its  own  sake,  not  for 
profit  or  dclat.  Some  of  the  little  company  sang 
in  choirs  and  in  the  oratorio  choruses,  but  they 
were  associated  as  a quiet  Shakespeare  class  may 
be,  for  the  purest  pleasure.  And  while  the  re- 
membering and  regretting  old  Easy  Chairs  were 
musing  upon  the  madrigals  sung  by  a past  gen- 
eration, the  present  generation,  almost  within  the 
hearing  of  those  old  lovers,  were  singing  them. 
Had  their  ears  been  only  fine  enough  they  would 
have  heard  through  all  the  rattle  of  omnibuses 
and  the  scuffling  of  feet,  through  the  chill  wintry 
air  and  the  blinding  snow : 


MNow  is  the  month  of  Maying, 

When  menr  lads  are  playing, 

Fa  la  la; 

Each  with  his  bonny  lass 
A-dancing  on  the  grass, 

Fa  la  la." 

Such  lovers  attract  all  others,  and  similar  lit- 
tle groups  or  clubs  discovered  themselves,  and 
finally  uniting  made  themselves  heard  by  the 
public  in  a madrigal  concert  at  Stein  way  Hall, 
complimentary  to  Mr.  James  A.  Johnson.  Mad- 
rigals, madrigals!  what  are  madrigals?  asked 
the  good  public,  which  is  familiar  with  cava- 
tinas, scenas,  arias,  and  the  rest  of  the  opera 
phraseology;  but  which  knew  not  this  word, 
which,  from  the  force  of  association,  we  should 
have  called  an  honest  old  English  word,  if  we 
had  not  recalled  just  in  time  that  it  is  supposed 
to  be  of  Italian  origin.  Christopher  Marlowe 
has  a familiar  line : 

“ By  shallow  rivers  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals.’* 

And  Miltou : 

“Whose  artful  strains  have  oft  delayed 
The  huddling  brook  to  hear  his  madrigal.** 

Indeed  its  association  is  especially  English,  but 
the  authorities  derive  it  from  the  earliest  hymns 
to  the  Virgin,  alia  Madre;  others  from  a Greek 
word  meaning  a stall  or  a herd  of  cattle,  and  so 
reaching  a pastoral  song.  As  such  we  know  it ; 
a little  pastoral,  amorous  poem. 

The  pretty  programme  of  the  concert  says  that 
the  madrigal  originated  in  Italy ; that  the  earliest 
of  the  kind  were  written  about  the  year  1540; 
and  not  until  1583  was  any  attempt  made  to 
adapt  them  to  English  words.  For  a century 
it  was  the  most  popular  form  of  music  in  En- 
gland, and  the  programme  quotes  from  Morley’s 
Introduction  to  Practical  Music  a practical  illus- 
tration of  the  universality  of  the  custom  of  tak- 
ing part  in  madrigal  singing  in  well-bred  society. 
“Supper  being  ended,  and  musicke  books,  ac- 
cording to  the  custome,  being  brought  to  the  ta- 
ble, the  mistress  of  the  house  presented  me  with 
a part,  earnestly  requesting  me  to  sing ; but  wrhen, 
after  many  excuses,  I protested  unfainedly  that 
I could  not,  everie  one  began  to  wonder ; yea, 
some  whispered  to  others  demanding  how  I was 
brought  up.  So  that,  upon  shame  of  my  igno- 
rance, I goe  now  to  seek  out  mine  old  friende 
Master  Gnorimus,  to  make  myself  his  scholler.” 

How  proud  Master  Gnorimus  w’ould  have  l»een 
of  the  fifty  or  sixty  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
came  quietly  upon  the  platform  and  proceeded 
to  give  theanost  conclusive  proof  of  the  manner 
in  which  they  had  been  brought  up ! After  Mr. 
Warren  had  played  Webers  Jubilee  Overture 
upon  the  organ  they  rose — Master  Gnorimus, 
the  most  modest  of  men,  concealing  himself  un- 
der the  appellation  of  Brown,  touched  the  key 
upon  the  piano,  and  instantly  sixty  voices  became 
one  voice,  and  with  the  most  delicate  and  ex- 
quisite shading,  every  part  full,  rich,  and  true, 
sang  a rippling,  dancing,  joyous  spring  song; 
and  when  it  too  soon  and  suddenly  ended  the 
surprise  and  delight  of  the  fascinated  audience 
burst  forth  in  a peal  of  the  sincerest  applause, 
with  a rustle  and  murmur  of  satisfaction.  And 
so  it  went  through  the  whole  evening ; the  mad- 
rigals varied  by  two  or  three  solos,  and  glees, 
and  Mendelssohn’s  “ O for  the  wings  of  a dove !" 
It  was  a chorus  in  which  every  singer  was  a mas- 
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ter — or  a mistress,  which,  in  music,  at  least,  is 
the  same  thing.  There  was,  therefore,  no  lag- 
ging, no  dependence,  no  inadequacy,  no  confu- 
sion, but  the  tone  was  ample  and  firm  and  sure, 
and  the  gradation  marvelous.  Every  soft  note 
to  the  utmost  pianissimo  was  as  fine  and  fault- 
less as  the  loudest. 

The  madrigal  music  is  often  very  elaborate, 
comprising  imitations  and  fugues.  Often  the 
imitations  are  of  a childlike  simplicity,  closely 
following  the  words.  One  of  the  most  charming 
is  that  of  Thomas  Morley  in  1590 : 

“Fair  Phillis  I saw  sitting  all  alone, 

Feeding  her  flock  near  to  the  mountain's  side; 

The  shepherd  knew  not  whither  she  was  gone, 

But  after  his  lover  Amyntas  hied. 

Up  and  down  he  wandered  while  she  was  missing, 

But  when  he  found  her,  ah ! then  they  fell  a-kiss- 
ing." 

Here,  too,  the  melody  follows,  and  wanders,  and 
doubts,  and  lingers,  and  wonders,  until  there  is  | 
no  more  doubt ; and  the  audience  was  so  pleased 
that  love’s  labor  was  not  lost  but  rewarded  that 
it  loudly  demanded  to  hear  that  delightful  love- 
chase  all  over  again.  The  best  of  the  madrigal 
composers  — Morley,  Wilbye,  Ford,  Orlando 
Gibbons — were  all  represented.  As  the  Easy 
Chair  looks  over  the  programme  the  flavor  of 
that  rare  feast  returns,  each  separate  joy  is  re- 
membered, and  each  seems  in  remembrance  best 
until  the  slowly-traveling,  the  delaying  eye,  reach- 
es the  next  in  order.  Rut  when,  just  before  the 
end,  a chorus  of  men’s  voices  only  samj}  the  “ In- 
teger Vita”  of  Paul  Flemming,  the  melody  hence- 
forth associated,  in  its  union  with  the  noble 
words  of  .John  8.  Dwight,  with  the  precious 
memory  of  the  Harvard  boys  who  fell  in  the  war, 
it  was  not  possible  that  the  solemn  sweetness  of 
the  music,  so  intense,  so  religious,  so  inexpressi- 
bly tender,  did  not  purify  every  heart  that  heard. 

How  greedy  of  the  moments  were  we  all  as 
the  beautiful  concert  sang  itself  to  the  end!  It 
was  late,  but  an  old  Easy  Chair  that  remem- 
liered  the  madrigal  concert  at  the  ancient  Apol- 
lo, and  computed  that  at  this  rate  there  would 
lie  about  four  in  a century,  of  which  it  had  now 
heard  two ; and  with  the  strains  of  the  Integer 
still  hallowing  the  air,  wished  only  that  those 
had  heard  who,  it  knew,  were  absent — her  that 
Tua  calls,  and  him,  Xtopher,  and  that  good  ge- 
nius of  the  Music  Hall.  The  night  was  sloppy 
very  probably,  but  it  seemed  starry.  It  was 
pleasant  to  loiter  along  Broadway,  and  look  in 
at  the  Christmas  window's  «of  the  illuminated 
shops,  and  to  be  reminded  that  the  kindly  soil 
from  which  such  rills  as  this  concert  bubbled  up 
must  be  full  of  sweet  waters  however  hidden. 

It  is  the  cheery  part  of  travel  that  it  teaches 
us  how  charming  every  land  is,  and  how  full  of 
people  worth  knowing — people  w'ho  give  us  the 
feeling  that  our  own  acquaintances  do  not  mo- 
nopolize the  worth  of  mankind.  And  if  the 
world,  so  the  city.  New  York  is  not  an  inter- 
esting city.  There  is  very  little  local  pride  in 
the  population ; there  are  very  few  local  and 
vital  traditions.  Somebody  lives  in  a fine  house 
in  a fine  street,  but  his  heart  and  his  memory 
are  in  a village  among  the  hills.  He  does  not 
care  to  give  money  to  adorn  a city  in  which  huge 
taxes  take  him  by  the  throat  to  satisfy  the  Com- 
mon Cormorants  that  roost  in  the  Park;  but 
he  gives  an  organ  to  that  village  church  and  an 


iron  fence  to  that  rural  cemetery  where,  once  re- 
leased from  Wall  Street,  he  shall  tranquilly  re- 
pose. Folly  and  mad  extravagance  and  ignorance 
and  crime  live  also  in  superb  houses,  and  are 
painfully  conspicuous.  Juvenal  can  scarcely  say 
any  thing  of  the  city  that  is  not  too  mild,  and 
Addison  can  not  smile  severely  enough.  But 
how  much  humanity  and  heroism  and  self-sacri- 
fice are  here  also!  How  much  delightful  en- 
joyment, fine  accomplishment,  sound  learning! 
It  is  modest,  and  refuses  to  assert  itself.  Hor- 
ace Walpole  sneers  at  Oliver  Goldsmith  in  the 
Park,  but  Burke  and  Johnson  and  Sir  Joshua 
know  him  and  love  him.  Then  they  live  here 
too ! Aq4  Florence  Nightingale  as  well  as  Cora 
Pearl ! And  the  brothers  Cheeryble  as  well  as 
old  Ralph  Nickleby ! And  it  is  not  all  given  over 
to  the  opera  bouffe ; but  madrigals  may  be  sung 
in  the  finest  hall  to  the  largest  audiences  ! Ah ! 
if  there  were  but  a Mrs.  Easy  Chair  how  surely 
she  would  have  heard  that  evening  as  she  loi- 
tered homeward  with  her  companion:  “My 
dear,  it  was  a very  moral  entertainment.  ’ 
“Pshaw!  Mr.  Easy  Chair,  for  a sensible  piece 
of  furniture  you  are  guilty  of  great  follies.  Is 
that  all  you  can  say  for  this  beautiful  concert  ?” 

‘ 4 My  dear,  this  concert  has  given  me  a higher 
opinion  of  this  city  and  of  human  nature  in  gen- 
eral.” “Very  well;  now,”  would  that  comely 
but  impossible  she  respond,  4 4 now  you  are  speak- 
ing the  truth.” 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  that  it  is  very 
hard  for  an  Englishman  to  behave  so  as  not  to 
offend  an  American ; and  Mr.  Lowell, . in  his 
delightful  paper  upon  a certain  condescension  in 
foreigners,  indicates  the  point  of  friction.  But 
the  Pall  Mall  can  not  very  easily  answer  its  own 
question  ; while  the  hopeless  dullness  of  the  gen- 
uine John  Bull  is  shown  by  the  inquiry,  jocosely 
suggested  in  another  quarter,  whether,  if  Mr. 
Laird  and  Mr.  Roebuck  should  be  hanged, 
drawn,  and  quartered,  and  then  sent  to  us  nice- 
ly pickled,  we  should  be  satisfied.  The  truth  is, 
that  it  is  this  very  dullness,  this  pachydermatous 
quality,  in  the  Englishman  who  is  a true  blue 
Bull,  which  prevents  bis  sympathetic  relation 
with  other  people.  lie  condescends  to  his  neigh- 
bor Crapaud  just  as  much  as  to  Jonathan;  and 
the  Italian  hated  him  heartily  in  the  days  when 
he  was  eternally  meddling  in  every  body’s  busi- 
ness, and  raising  expectations  that  he  would  not 
gratify.  It  is  interesting  and  amusing  to  see 
this  vast  dullness  personified  as  it  was  in  George 
the  Third.  His  character  and  his  reign  con- 
stantly suggest  the  word  British.  The  Tory 
writers  describe  him  as  an  amiable  and  virtuous 
monarch.  One  of  them,  in  a mild  pastoral  rap- 
ture, calls  him  “this  shepherd  of  his  people.” 
The  unfortunate  man,  whose  long  sorrow  ap- 
peals to  the  forbearing  sympathy  of  mankind, 
was  nevertheless  a droll  cockney  king — a most 
provincial  potentate.  And  this  intense  insularity 
destroys  an  intelligent  sympathy  with  the  world 
in  that  kind  of  English  feeling  which  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  name  John  Bull. 

This  perhaps  explains  the  singular  want  of 
adaptability  in  our  excellent  brethren  of  that 
kind.  They  evidently  tolerate  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, and  no  more;* and  they  go  through  the 
world  less  affected  by  it  than  any  other  people. 
The  cosmopolitan  facility  is  wanting  to  them. 
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The  man  in  ordinary  society  who  always  insists 
upon  himself  is  found  to  be  a very  tiresome  bore 
at  last — and  one  of  the  most  essential  discoveries 
is  that  we  are  not  quite  so  important  to  others  as 
we  naturally  are  to  ourselves.  Evident  personal 
conceit  paralyzes  the  most  signal  talent  and  pre- 
vents its  success.  Tact,  which  is  a more  helpful 
sprite  than  genius,  is  this  exquisite  sense  of 
adaptability.  It  is  the  sunshine  which  is  resist- 
less. It  does  not  strike,  nor  blow,  nor  shout ; it 
is  all-enveloping,  melting,  compelling. 

In  the  old  times — and  not  so  very  old,  gentle 
reader — when  you  took  the  steamer  upon  the 
Rhine  some  summer  morning,  and  slid  softly 
through  that  pretty  scenery,  full  of  romantic  sug- 
gestion in  castle  and  tower,  which  filled  your 
mind  with  the  pensive  traditions  that  steep  the 
Old  World  landscape  in  a light  of  magic,  you 
would  be  quite  sure  to  see  some  John  Bull  of 
high  degree  going  forth  upon  the  Continental 
tour.  He  or  she  was  pretty  sure  to  sit  in  the 
carriage  of  state  in  the  bow  of  the  steamer,  and 
thence,  with  passive  endurance,  to  tolerate  for- 
eign countries.  Indeed,  this  kind  of  our  neigh- 
bors, the  typical  Bull,  never  seemed  to  go  trav- 
eling, but  tolerating.  They  tolerated  up  the 
Rhine  and  through  Switzerland.  They  tolerated 
over  the  Alps  and  into  Italy.  They  tolerated 
every  part  of  Rome,  and  especially  the  Easter 
ceremonies.  Have  you  not  seen  him — or  her — 
the  latter  in  the  unspeakable  “ugly,”  a kind  of 
chaise-top  hitched  upon  the  front  of  the  bonnet- 
tolerating  some  solemn  old  cathedral  ? At  twi- 
light in  the  Duomo  at  Florence,  at  morning  in 
the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  with  Murray,  the  red 
missal  of  toleration,  in  their  hands  ? 

The  series  of  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson  tell 
the  story.  That  tall  tolerator,  standing  upright 
in  the  cathedral  staring  at  the  ceiling  while  the 
people  are  quietly  kneeling  and  worshiping 
around  him,  is  the  very  figure  of  that  tactless- 
ness which  tramples  on  the  prejudices  and  sens- 
ibilities and  forms  of  others,  as  the  excellent  don- 
key of  whom  Mr.  Tuckerman  has  lately  said  such 
pleasant  and  such  true  things  tramples  down  the 
garden  into  which  he  strays.  And  yet  in  that 
tall  living  blunder  what  good  feeling,  and  intelli- 
gence, and  heartiness,  and  cultivation,  and  ap- 
preciation there  are ! That  British  youth  knows 
more  of  the  church  than  the  worshipers,  more 
of  the  country  than  its  people,  and  more  of  its 
histoiy  than  many  of  its  scholars.  But  it  is  of 
no  use.  He  has  not  that  delicate  sympathy 
which  is  better  than  knowledge  in  the  inter- 
course of  a moment. 

And  when  he  comes  across  the  sea  to  us  the 
heavy  pride  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  na- 
tional character  stirs  a little  with  the  hereditary 
grudge.  He  sees  a people  of  his  own  race  which 
at  great  disadvantage  got  the  better  of  the  head 
of  the  house ; and  the  stirring  of  the  pride  is  not 
pacified  by  that  of  the  intellect  and  the  heart, 
which  suggests  that  the  quarrel  was  foolish,  and 
that  there  need  have  been  no  rupture.  But  this 
conviction  will  at  last  pacify,  if  it  does  not  now. 
The  old  things  are  passing  away ; and  between 
the  Young  England,  which  is  not  that  of  Disraeli 
and  Lord  John  Manners,  and  Young  America  a 
deep  mutual  intelligence  is  springing  up.  It  is 
because  the  scales  are  hanging  more  and  more 
balanced ; because  we  are  no  longer  a negative 
but  a positive  force  of  progress  and  civilization ; 


and  because  the  best  minds  in  each  country  ac- 
knowledge a common  principle  of  national  life 
every  where;  because  the  John  Bull  is  disap- 
pearing, and  George  the  Third  is  as  melancholy 
a spectacle  to  Englishmen  as  to  us. 

There  will  be  no  sense  of  condescension  when 
we  are  conscious  that  we  can  not  be  patronized. 
The  class  in  this  country  that  has  been  most 
sensitive  to  it  is  the  class  that  invited  it  by  an 
exaggerated  deference.  Those  who  did  not,  if 
they  perceived  it,  merely  laughed  at  it  It  is  a 
horrible  truth  that  we  have  toadied.  When  the 
haughty  Review  contemptuously  asked,  “Who 
reads  an  American  book  ?”  who  would  have  cared 
if  American  books  were  not  trying  to  be  read  by 
the  haughty  Review  f If  it  had  asked  who  reads 
a French  book,  cousin  Crapaud  would  have  stirred 
his  eau  sucre  and  exclaimed,  with  a smile,  “That 
droll  John  Bull  I”  and  forgotten  it.  France  has 
the  traditional  detestation  of  perfidious  Albion ; 
but  “ the  nation  of  shop-keepers”  was  as  galling 
to  John  Bull  as  the  sneer  at  the  American  book 
was  to  us.  And  we  are  sensitive  now  only  where 
we  feel  a certain  English  superiority.  N either  the 
army  nor  the  navy  of  England  are  very  terrible  to 
us ; but  there  is  an  independence  and  heroism  and 
training  of  thought  which  we  may  wisely  study. 
Yet  that  is  to  be  found  most  among  the  English- 
men who  are  most  our  friends.  Romantic  friend- 
ship indeed  we  must  not  expect.  But  he  is  a 
curiously  constituted  man  who  does  not  fed  the 
ties  of  kindred,  of  race,  of  development,  of  civ- 
ilization. 

The  Easy  Chair  presents  its  compliments  to 
many  correspondents,  and  begs  to  remind  them 
that  it  is  not  the  editor  of  the  Magazine.  By 
the  urbane  permission  of  that  invisible  and  anony- 
mous power  it  submits  eveiy  month  a few  words 
upon  the  topics  that  arise,  and  then  shares  with 
the  world  the  pleasant  feast  which  is  provided  in 
these  pages.  But  its  extremely  friendly  relations 
with  the  beforementioned  potentate  embolden  it 
to  say  a few  words  especially  addressed  to  con- 
tributors to  the  Magazine. 

“If,”  says  one  correspondent,  “Mrs.  Stows 
should  send  something  anonymously  to  the  Mag- 
azine, it  would  not  be  thought  auy  better  dun 
what  I Bend ; but  her  name  saves  it.”  But  does 
this  correspondent  complain  of  that?  If  she 
opened  these  pages  and  saw  a story  44  by  Charles 
Dickens,”  would  it  attract  her  no  more  than  an 
anonymous  stoiy?  If  it  would,  her  remark  ii 
answered.  Certain  names  are  signs  of  a proved 
power,  and  therefore  most  attractive  to  readers. 
Besides — and  this  is  very  humbly  suggested— if 
your  contribution  be  as  good  as  Mrs.  Stowe’s, 
why  is  not  your  name  equally  desirable  to  a mag- 
azine with  hers?  Is  there  not  a suspicion  that 
yon  may  be  mistaken?  Are  all  contributions 
equally  desirable?  The  Easy  Chair  certainly 
does  not  say  that  Homer  nods — but  oh,  reflect- 
ing correspondent,  not  every  one  who  nods  is 
Homer.  Dickens,  again,  was  as  anonymous  as 
you  when  he  began.  If  the  Dickens  is  in  you, 
be  very  sure  that  your  anonymous  commonkar 
tions  will  not  be  rejected. 

And  here  “Imperator”  wishes  to  know  why 
in  the  interest  of  a sound  literature  the  editor 
will  not  state  his  reasons  for  declining  a contri- 
bution. Dear  Sir,  an  editor  is  an  autocrat  The 
king  wills  it — that  is  his  reason.  In  other  words, 
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he  does  not  know  his  reason.  When  a sensitive 
teacher  is  instructing  his  pupil  upon  the  piano 
he  exclaims,  **  Hi,  hi ! that’s  a false  note !”  But, 
good  “Imperator,”  shall  he  undertake  to  6how 
to  her  exactly  why  it  is  a false  note  ? Now  ed- 
iting is  by  no  means  so  exact  a science  as  music  ; 
but  an  editor  feels  the  false  note  as  surely  ns  the 
teacher.  He  knows  instinctively — or  he  is  not  a 
good  editor — what  is  “available;”  that  is,  wThat 
is  magazineable.  It  would  take  him  a very  long 
time  to  explain,  and  he  might  not  satisfy  you 
after  all  in  the  particular  case  of  youi*  article. 
But  his  instinct  is  final  for  his  purpose,  and  you 
ought  to  understand  that  it  is  no  kind  of  reflec- 
tion upon  your  article.  If  he  should  stop  to  ex- 
plain to  every  w'riter  of  a contribution  that  he 
must  return  why  he  returned  it,  the  publication 
of  the  Magazine  would  necessarily  be  suspended. 
You  gentlemen  who  sit  at  home  at  ease  and 


write  epic  poems  and  novels  and  essays,  and 
mail  them  to  editors,  little  know  how  the  stormy 
winds  of  speed  do  blow  in  the  editorial  sanctnm, 
and  that  it  is — saving  your  authorship— enough 
to  read  without  explaining  why  the  reading  is 
not  satisfactory. 

Ah,  but,  says  Artaxerxes,  it  is  so  disagree- 
able, so  mortifying,  to  receive  your  manuscript 
back  again.  And  how  long  would  you  buy  a 
magazine  conducted  upon  the  principle  of  print- 
ing whatever  was  sent  in  order  to  spare  the  feel- 
ings of  the  writer  ? No,  good  friends  and  fellow- 
authors,  use  the  6ame  sagacity  in  dealing  with 
the  Magazine  and  your  contributions  that  you  do 
in  all  other  relations  and  business,  and  you  will 
not  regard  an  editor  as  not  only  your  natural  en- 
emy, but  a proud  and  insolent  tyrant  likewise. 
But,  above  all,  remember  that  the  Easy  Chair  is 
not  that  ferocious  despot. 


date’s  Stank  Cable. 


HISTORY. 

MR.  LOSSING  has  now  completed  what  may 
be  termed  the  dramatic  portions  of  Amer- 
ican history.  His  “ Pictorial  Field-book  of  the 
Revolution”  was,  if  we  mistake  not,  his  first  con- 
tribution in  this  department.  It  is  now  followed 
with  a “ Pictorial  History  of  the  Civil  War and 
almost  simultaneously  with  the  issuance  of  the 
third  volume  of  this  work  the  Harpers  an- 
nounce the  history  of  the  War  of  1812,  by  the 
same  author,  to  be  issued  in  monthly  parts. ♦ 
Mr.  Lossing  eclipses  himself.  He  would  be 
accounted  an  admirable  historian  were  he  not 
an  even  more  admirable  artist.  His  illustra- 
tions by  pen  would  give  him  high  rank  among 
the  original  historians  of  the  country,  did  not  his 
illustrations  by  pencil  throw  them  into  the  shade. 
Pictorial  histories  are  often  simply  historical 
picture-books,  in  which  melodramatic  battle- 
scenes  are  framed  with  a little  second-hand 
history ; cheap  productions  in  which  the  pencil 
is  far  more  instrumental  than  the  pen,  and  the 
scissors  more  assiduous  than  either.  The  reader 
is  hardly  accustomed  to  look  in  such  works  for 
even  real  illustration  of  well-known  events,  still 
less  for  original  research  and  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  historical  knowledge.  This,  however, 
Mr.  Lossing  affords  in  a remarkable  measure. 
And  we  know  not  where  to  find  so  perfect  a 
history,  not  only  of  the  events,  but  of  the  times 
of  which  he  writes,  as  is  contained  in  this  really 
magnificent  volume.  It  is  not  only  that  he  has 
visited  every  battle-ground,  depicted  by  sketches 
taken  on  the  spot  the  most  important  localities, 
added  maps  and  diagrams,  without  w'hich  de- 
scriptions of  battle  are  only  a confused  picture  of 
masses  of  men  moving  indiscriminately  amidst 
the  smoke  and  carnage  of  conflict ; made  con- 
stantly his  pencil  subservient  to  his  pen,  and 
written  the  best  historical  narrative  of  the  stir- 
ring events  of  a war  which  he  rightly  designates 
the  “last  War  for  American  Independence;”  ip 


* The  Pictorial  Field-book  of  the  War  of  1819 ; or, 
Illustrations,  by  Pen  and  Pencil,  of  the  History,  Biog- 
raphy, 8cenery,  Relics,  and  Traditions  of  the  last 
War  for  American  Independence.  By  Bznson  J.  Log- 
stao.  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers.  1809). 
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is  not  only  that  here  you  will  And  better  told 
than  we  have  read  it  any  where  else  the  stories 
of  the  naval  battles  on  the  Atlantic,  the  victory 
of  Commodore  Perry,  and  the  final  repulse  of 
the  British  at  New  Orleans  under  Jackson ; it 
is  not  merely  that  he  has  carefully  and  ably  de- 
picted the  preparations  for  the  war,  the  foreign 
entanglements,  and  the  home  politics  of  the  day, 
the  timidity  of  Madison,  and  the  pertinacity  of 
his  party  that  pushed  him  on  to  courageou&vacts ; 
that  in  these  pages  you  will  find  the  best  and  most 
impartial  account,  for  example,  of  the  Hartford 
Convention,  whose  ghost  has  not  ceased  from 
that  day  to  this  to  haunt  New  England;  it  is 
not  only  that  he  writes  always  in  a patriotic 
and  never  in  a partisan  spirit;  but  also  that 
partly  in  the  text,  and  still  more  in  the  elab- 
orate notes,  you  will  find  a complete  portraiture 
of  the  age,  in  condensed  histories  of  its  most  re- 
markable events  and  persons,  and  in  admirable 
fac-similes  of  its  most  valuable  relics.  The  first 
American  cent ; an  assignat  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution ; an  illustrated  description  of  Fulton’s  tor- 
pedo ; the  origin  and  histoiy  of  Tammany  Soci- 
ety, and  its  transformation  from  a patriotic  to  a 
political  club ; portraits  of  ail  the  principal  en- 
actors in  this  drama  of  history ; fac-similes  of 
their  autographs,  and  of  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant of  their  letters  and  documents;  repro- 
ductions from  the  popular  press,  and  copies  of 
the  popular  caricatures ; and  biographical  sketch- 
es of  all  the  leading  men  of  the  age,  are  among 
the  illustrations  which  enrich  this  volume  and 
enhance  its  value.  On  the  whole,  we  hardly 
think  it  is  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  by  far  the 
best,  as  well  as  the  most  popular,  history  extant 
of  the  period  of  which  he  writes — a period  of 
which  the  American  public  knows  generally  far 
too  little. 


If  you  take  up  an  atlas  of  our  day  to  look  for 
Poland,  or  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  or  for  Flori- 
da, or  half  a hundred  other  states,  as  they  are 
described  in  the  annals  of  the  past  century,  you 
will  find  they  are  not  where  they  ought  to  be. 
The  old  lines  are  rubbed  out  and  new  ones 
drawn  so  often  that  we  need  new  atlases  every 
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year ; and  yet  we  ought  to  keep  all  the  old  ones 
to  see  what  the  world  used  to  be.  Mr.  Gage* 
in  this  elegant  little  octavo  gives  us  sixteen  small 
maps,  printed  in  tints  and  not  crowded  with 
names,  which  illustrate  the  political  history  of 
Europe  and  North  America.  The  book  is  an 
admirable  specimen  of  the  art  of  manufacture ; 
and  readers  who  know  how  to  enjoy  the  assist- 
ance which  maps  afford  in  the  studies  of  history, 
or  the  entertainment  of  historical  fiction,  will  find 
it  as  useful  as  it  is  handsome. 


The  world  is  fast  getting  to  be  an  old  story. 
It  is  but  a little  time,  but  a very  few  years,  since 
China  was  a9  far  away  and  as  unreal  to  U9  as 
fairy-land.  One  who  had  been  to  China,  and 
had  safely  returned,  was  looked  upon  with  min- 
gled awe  and  envy.  But  now  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  meet  ladies  who  have  “ encompassed  the 
globe”  without  having  the  fame  therefor  which 
in  our  childhood  days  was  accorded  to  Captain 
Cook.  It  is  really  a serious  question  what  will 
be  left  for  the  energetic  travelers  of  1900  tc  ex- 
plore, unless  some  aerial  carriage  be  found  tc 
our  neighboring  planets,  or  some  opening  to  the 
interior  of  our  own.  From  the  press  of  Harper 
and  Brothers  we  have  China  and  the  Chinese, 
by  the  Kev.  John  L.  Nevius,  and  Travel  and 
Adventure  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  by  Fred- 
erick Whymper  (the  latter  a reprint).  They 
are  entertaining  books,  and  likely  to  be  read, 
both  by  those  who,  meaning  to  visit  those  coun- 
tries, prepare  themselves  for  it  by  gathering  facts, 
and  those  who,  unable  to  roam  the  world  in  per- 
son, are  glad  to  do  so  in  company  with  a genial 
author  by  mean6  of  pleasant  books. 

RELIGIOUS. 

Rev.  Lyman  Abbott’s  LifeofChristf  was  pub- 
lished, opportunely,  immediately  before  Christ- 
mas-day.  It  is  a neatly  printed  and  handsome- 
ly illustrated  volume  of  a little  more  than  500 
pages.  The  general  aim  of  the  work  is  to  re- 
produce the  narrative  of  Christ’s  life  and  teach- 
ings for  popular  reading,  freeing  it,  upon  the  one 
hand,  from  whatever  is  hackneyed  and  conven- 
tional in  expression,  and,  on  the  other,  enrich- 
ing the  account  with  that  knowledge  of  the  man- 
ners, customs,  and  institutions  of  Christ’s  time 
which  modem  scholarship  has  accumulated. 

The  work  opens  with  chapters  describing  the 
Holy  Land  ; the  Jewish  Commonwealth,  its  ori- 
gin and  peculiar  institutions,  displaying  the  germ- 
ination in  Palestine  of  many  of  the  political  ideas 
most  prized  in  America  at  the  present  day ; the 
degeneracy  of  the  Jew's  under  the  adverse  in- 
fluences of  their  captivity  in  Babylon  and  subju- 
gation to  Rome ; and  the  condition  and  leading 
features  of  Jewish  civilization  in  the  time  of 
Christ.  These  chapters  afford  much  informa- 
tion both  interesting  and  profitable,  and  enable 
the  reader  better  to  realize  our  Saviour’s  place  in 
the  world’s  chronology,  and  better  to  appreciate 


* A Modem  Historical  Atlas,  for  the  use  of  Colleges, 
Schools,  and  General  Readers.  By  Rev.  William  L 
Gaok,  Translator  of  Ritter’s  Palestine,  Author  of  Life 
of  Carl  Ritter,  etc.  New  York  : Appleton  and  Co. 

t Jcsns  of  Nazareth:  His  Life  and  Teachings: 
founded  on  the  Four  Gospels,  and  Illustrated  by  ref- 
erence to  the  Manners,  Customs,  Religious  Beliefs, 
and  Political  Institntlons  of  his  Times.  ByLriiAN  Ah- 
bott.  With  Resigns  by  Dore,  I>e  Laroche,  Fenn,  and 
others.  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 


the  previous  influences  which  moulded  his  epoch* 
and  the  power  which  his  teachings  had,  by  rea- 
son of  the  * * fullness  of  time”  in  which  he  lived* 
to  mould  the  centuries  which  have  followed. 
The  author  then  narrates  the  birth  and  educa- 
tion of  Jesus,  and  from  this  point  the  work  pro- 
ceeds steadily  with  the  events  of  Christ’s  life  and 
ministry,  unto  his  trial,  crucifixion,  and  resur- 
rection. 

The  w'ork,  throughout,  evinces  extensive  and 
judicious  reading,  and  a good  acquaintance  with 
the  best  results  of  modern  investigation ; yet 
mere  scholarship  and  learning  are  never  suffered 
to  mar  the  interest  of  the  narrative.  It  is  a 
philosophic  history,  not  a mere  paraphrase  of  the 
Gospels,  nor  an  industrious  but  unanimated  col- 
lection of  antiquities.  It  narrates — in  respect  to 
literrfry  style — the  life  of  Christ  as  Macaulay, 
Bancroft,  or  Motley  narrate  the  lives  of  heroes. 
And  one  is  surprised  to  find  how  new  and  deep 
an  interest  is  communicated  to  the  narrative  when, 
it  is  told  anew  and  with  the  aids  and  accessories 
which  this  volume  gives  it. 

In  religious  tone  this  work  avows,  and  every 
where  displays,  the  warm  but  unbigoted  attach- 
ment of  the  author  to  the  evangelical  view  of 
Christ  and  his  work.  Yet  it  avoids  all  religious 
and  theological  discussion,  assumes  the  tmth  of 
the  Gospel  narratives  as  the  basis  upon  which  the 
history  is  founded,  without  exacting  or  contend- 
ing tor  an  assent  to  them  from  every  reader,  and 
quietly  and  uncon troversially  pursues  the  history 
as  it  is  in  them  contained.  The  Author  is  sin- 
gularly successful  in  the  brief  remarks  which  the 
course  of  the  narrative  sometimes  obliges  him  to 
make  upon  controverted  topics,  such  as  the  na- 
ture of  Christ,  the  wine  question,  miracles,  de- 
moniacal possession,  the  Sabbath  question,  the 
philosophy  of  the  atonement,  etc.  He  expresses 
the  view  adopted  with  a candor  and  simplicity 
w hich  enable  a reader,  of  whatever  views,  to  en- 
joy and  profit  by  the  information  conveyed. 

Upon  the  w hole,  we  believe  that  this  work  will 
be  widely  acceptable  to  the  American  Christian 
public,  and  will  take  rank  as  a valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  popular  religious  literature  of  the 
time. 


The  sermons  of  Dr.  Ewer,  entitled  the  Fail- 
ure of  Protestantism ,*  which  caused  some  sensa- 
tion in  New  York  last  fall,  have  been  published 
in  a neat  pamphlet  for  circulation.  These  ser- 
mons owo  their  success  in  attracting  public  at- 
tention to  the  clearness  with  which  the  author 
sees  the  pith  of  the  great  ecclesiastical  ques- 
tions of  our  day,  and  the  boldness  with  which  he 
takes  his  position  and  attacks  the  view's  opposed 
to  it.  This  vital  question,  which  underlies  the 
diversified  and  confused  discussions  of  the  relig- 
ious w'orld,  may  be  fairly  stated  thus : Did  the 
Founder  of  Christianity  establish  an  order  of  men 
divinely  and  exclusively  empowered  to  declare  the 
Will  of  God  to  the  rest  of  Mankind , and  author- 
ized to  perpetuate  their  own  order  for  this  pur- 
pose through  all  coming  time  t 

Dr.  Ew’er  assumes  the  affirmative  of  this  ques- 
tion. In  his  view,  this  order,  now  wrongly  brok- 
en into  the  Anglican,  Roman,  and  Greek  com- 

* Sermons  on  the  Failure  of  Protestantism  and  on 
Catholicity.  By  the  Rev.  Febbikaicd  C.  Rwxk,  8.T.D., 
Rector  or  Christ  Church.  New  York:  D.  Appleton 
and  Co. 
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m unions,  constitutes  the  true  Catholic  Chnrch ; 
while  the  denial  that  Christ  founded  that  order 
constitutes  Protestantism,  a system  which,  as  he 
argues,  has  failed  to  accomplish  its  purpose.  To 
raise  the  question  whether  such  authority  was 
ever  given  to  any  set  of  men  is  to  put  the  great 
central  religious  question  of  our  day.  To  solve 
this  question  either  way,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
Christendom,  would  be  to  supersede  religious  con- 
troversy. It  is  a question  on  which  not  only  the 
convictions  and  even  prejudices  of  men  are  op- 
posed, but  millions  of  property  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  livelihoods  depend. 

What  shall  we  say  of  a man  who  succeeds  in 
writing  six  sermons  on  the  Sabbath  Question,* 
which  a Broadway  publisher  undertakes  to  print, 
and  which  people  buy  and  read  ? It  is  surely  a 
new  fact.  Yet  here  the  sermons  are,  forming  a 
modest  little  volume  that  comports  well  with  the 
charming  “ Valley  Church”  down  between  the 
hills  of  Orange,  whence  they  proceeded.  Mr. 
Bacon  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  usages  of  our 
Protestant  churches  in  reference  to  the  Sabbath 
have  changed  in  the  past  fifty ^years,  and  in  these 
discourses  he  points  out  the  inconsistency  be- 
tween the  present  usage  and  the  traditional  theo- 
ry respecting  it.  In  a genial  spirit,  and  without 
the  tone  of  controversy,  he  opposes  the  tradition- 
al theory,  and  presents  the  reasons  for  consider- 
ing our  Sabbath  as  a Christian  privilege,  not  a 
commanded  observance.  “Do  not  think,”  he 
says,  “you  are  sinning  if  you  sleep.  You  are 
sinning  if  you  think  so,  but  you  need  not  think 

so.” “ Count  it  no  sin  to  worship  God  through 

the  enjoyment  of  his  works  in  nature,  beneath 
the  temple  of  the  groves,  if  you  so  choose,  or 
among  the  lilies  of  the  field,  breathing  his  pure 
air,  rejoicing  in  his  blessed  light,  listening  to  the 
birds,  that  sing  his  gloty,  and  that  sing  because 
he  works  to  give  them  life  and  tune  their  songs 
— count  this  no  sin  if  it  is  needful  to  you,  if  it  is 
helpful  to  you,  if  there  are  no  higher  duties  to 
yourself  or  to  your  neighbors  which  forbid  it.” 
And  in  this  spirit  of  liberty  he  inculcates  the  em- 
ployment of  the  spiritual  privileges  which  such  a 
day  of  rest  and  its  institutions  afford.  If  this 
little  work  reaches  the  minds  for  whom  it  is  spe- 
cially prepared,  let  us  hope  that  the  author  will 
be  encouraged  to  give  some  other  subjects  of 
kindred  interest  the  same  genial,  liberal,  and 
earnest  treatment. 

POETRY. 

Ten  thousand  lines  and  more  of  blank  verse, 
by  Robert  Browning. t He  must  have  good 
courage  who  undertakes  to  read  them,  and  lie 
still  better  courage  w'ho,  having  read  them,  will 
undertake  the  coming  volume.  Yet  the  reader 
will  find  less  of  the  author’s  most  unpleasant 
peculiarities — fewer  inscrutable  sentences,  fewer 
contortions  of  language,  less  wantoning  with 
words — than  he  might  naturally  look  for  in  so 
many  lines  from  that  pen.  They  do  not  come 
to  us  from  the  voice  of  a singer.  They  do  not 
come  from  the  heart  of  one  who  is  earned  away 
from  common  things  by  a lofty  ecstasy — its  own 


* The  Sabbath  Question.  Sermons  preached  to  the 
Valley  Chnrch.  Orange,  N.  J.  By  Georgs  B.  Baoom, 
Pastor.  New  York:  Scribner  and  Co. 

t The  Rina  aud  the  Book.  By  R.  Browulno.  Vol. 
L Boston : Fields,  Osgood,  ana  Co. 


law  and  its  own  excuse.  And  who  but  Robert 
Browning  would  have  conceived  the  plan  of  re- 
peating one  tale  of  folly,  deceit,  and  revenge  in 
five  different  versions  (as  in  this  volume),  with  a 
promise  of  five  more  in  a volume  yet  to  come? 
For  that  we  must  wait  before  giving  a just  re- 
view. In  the  mean  time  this  may  be  said  as  to 
the  one  before  us.  Those  w'ho  find  in  it  only,  or 
chiefly,  a psychological  puzzle,  pronounce  a final 
condemnation  on  the  poem  and  the  poet.  That 
the  case  may  be  made  a puzzle  by  the  ingenious 
presentation  of  opposite  views  is  true.  That  each 
division  of  the  poem  is  a study,  a careful  construc- 
tion of  an  enigma,  is  also  true.  But  that  it  is  a 
mere  mystery,  a juggle  of  seeming  facts,  a legal 
problem,  no  lover  of  Robert  Browming  will  be 
willing  to  believe.  The  fatal  difficulty  is,  that 
no  careful  reader  is  deceived  by  wrhat  on  this  sup- 
position would  be  the  trick  of  putting  this  story 
in  different  mouths.  It  can  not  be  that  he,  who 
so  looks  into  the  heart  of  men  and  things,  at- 
tempts to  daze  and  bewilder  his  readers  by  the 
various  lights’  in  which  he  puts  the  story ; that 
they  arc  to  be  sw  ayed  thus  from  one  side  to  the 
other.  This  is  not  the  wrork  of  one  who  believes 
“there’s  nothing  in  nor  out  o’  the  world  Good 
except  truth.”  j 

Moreover,  all  pleading  m behalf  of  the  mur- 
derous husband  is  ineffective  with  our  modern 
appreciation  of  the  sanctity  of  marriage.  The 
author  has  not  so  mistaken  the  moral  sense  of 
his  audience  as  to  attempt,  even  for  dramatic 
purposes,  to  secure  the  most  momentaiy  tolera- 
tion of  the  crimes  imputed  to  or  proved  against 
the  Count.  He  has  not  groped  in  the  dust,  or 
filth,  as  you  please,  of  the  past  merely  to  bring 
up  a tangle  of  fact  just  to  amuse  us  by  showing, 
not  how  deftly  he  can  unravel  it,  but  how  skill- 
fully he  can  trace  all  the  windings  of  the  threads, 
and  yet  impress  us  with  the  hopelessness  and  ever- 
increasing  intricacy  of  the  snarl.  Neither  can 
we  believe  that  he  has  designed  to  give  us  a bare 
study  in  passion — a naked,  barren,  metaphysical 
anatomy  or  a portraiture  of  an  effete  society,  des- 
titute of  present  interest  and  eviscerated  of  great 
moral  truth.  Yet  doubtless  this  will  be  the  ver- 
dict of  many  on  reading  this  volume,  and  so 
thinking,  they  are  right  in  believing  that  the 
book  will,  dying  itself,  be  a dead  w eight  on  the 
fame  of  the  author.  Here  are  keen  analyses, 
splendid  delineation  of  passion,  terrible  denuncia- 
tion ; that  sharp  thrust  of  truth,  occasionally  that 
ineffable  tenderness  which  only  he  can  give — on 
every  page  the  unquestioned  display  of  genius  ; 
but  that  is  not  enough  for  those  wrhom  Robert 
Browning  himself  has  taught  to  look  for  the 
deepest  moral  forces  of  life,  to  find  in  the  most 
casual  events  a transcendent  meaning  and  power, 
to  peer  through  the  smallest  loop-hole  into  the 
Infinite  beyond. 

There  is  in  this  volume  a steady  increase  of 
power ; if  there  is  the  same  advancement  in  the 
coming  volume,  the  poet's  own  closing  will  sur- 
pass any  thing  the  poetry  of  the  century  can  thus 
far  show. 


Saul:  A Drama,*  is  a poem  of  four  hundred 
and  thirty-six  pages,  first  printed  anonymously 


* Saul:  A Drama.  In  three  Parts.  By  Charles 
IIeavysege.  A new  and  revised  Edition.  Boston: 
Fields,  Osgood,  and  Co. 
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ten  years  ago,  at  Montreal,  and  now  reproduced 
in  Boston  in  a handsome  volume  of  tinted  paper. 
Those  who  are  interested  in  the  dramatic  narra- 
tive of  such  an  eventful  life  as  that  of  the  hero, 
set  off  as  it  here  is  with  the  dialogue  and  action 
of  Gloriel,  chief  of  the  celestial  spirits ; Zoe, 
Saul’s  guardian  angel ; Malzah,  the  “ Evil  spirit 
from  the  Lord;”  Zelehtha,  controller  of  Mal- 
zah ; Zaph,  chief  of  the  evil  spirits,  with  demons 
and  witches  in  appropriate  proportions,  will  find 
this  an  attractive  volume.  Those  who  look  to 
such  works  rather  for  the  isolated  passages  of 
thought  or  suggestion,  will  find  some  reward  for 
their  search,  although  we  are  not  inclined  to  class 
Mr.  IIeavyskgk  with  Shakspeare,  as  the  North 
British  Review  has  done.  We  may  instance  the 
following  as  a specimen  of  what  we  may  call  the 
u quotables”  of  the  volume : 

“Fitness  always 

Knows  whether  it  be  worthy,  though  it  knows 

Not  whether  'twill  be  chosen ; ana  although 

Incompetency  oft  mistakes  its  meed, 

Ability  ne'er  does." 

General  Halpine’s  sad  and  sudden  death 
has  given  an  increased  interest  to  the  writings, 
which  in  themselves  are  worthy  of  note.  Not  by 
birth  a son  of  this  country,  he  became  so  thor- 
oughly such  by  his  own  acceptance  of  her  faith, 
and  his  brave  and  enthusiastic  defense  of  her  flag, 
that  he  seems  to  belong  to  us.  It  has  been  many 
times  and  variously  said  that  the  songs  of  a coun- 
try are  of  more  importance  than  its  laws,  and 
perhaps  Miles  O’Reilly’s  loyal  songs  did  more  to 
mould  the  sentiment  of  the  people  during  the 
war  than  can  be  measured.  It  is  said  that 
u Sambo’s  Right  to  be  Kilt”  effected  an  astonish- 
ing change  in  the  prejudice  of  the  Irish  against 
the  negro,  and  made  possible  the  admission  of 
black  soldiers  into  an  army  in  which  so  many 
were  Irish.  Some  of  the  poems  in  this  volume* 
are  soadelicately  beautiful,  and  show  so  much  true 
poetic  genius,  that  we  can  but  regret  that  Gen- 
eral Halpine  had  not  devoted  himself  with  more 
earnestness  to  its  cultivation.  This  volume  will 
be  to  his  many  friends  a pleasant  reminder  of  his 
kindliness,  his  gentle  consideration,  and  his  faith- 
ful friendship. 


So  long  as  bereavement  and  sorrow  come  to 
our  households  will  the  heart  yearn  for  comfort 
and  consolation  from  those  who  before  us  have 
been  down  into  the  dark  waters,  and  have  brought 
thence  new  strength  to  suffer  and  endure.  There- 
fore, although  the  number  of  books  of  religious 
consolation  has  rapidly  increased  in  recent  years, 
many  will  welcome  this  collection  of  Words  of 
Hope  A Mrs.  C.  A.  Means  has  here  collected 
short  prose  extracts  from  favorite  writers,  among 
whom  are  Dr.  Bethune,  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Thomp- 
son, F.  W.  Robertson,  John  Angdl  James,  Ma- 
dame de  Gasparin,  Charles  Kingsley,  Dr.  Hunt- 
ingdon, and  others,  which  are  interspersed  with 
some  of  the  choicest  appropriate  poems  of  Mrs. 
Browning,  Paul  Gerhardt,  Bonar,  Faber,  Emily 
Huntingdon,  Mrs.  Stowe,  and  others.  The  sweet 
spirit  of  hope  and  faith  which  pervades  the  whole 


* The  Poetical  Works  of  Charles  G.  Halpinb  (Miles 
O'Reilly).  With  a Biographical  Sketch  and  Explana- 
tory Notes.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers.  1869. 

t Words  of  Hope.  “That  ye  sorrow  not,  even  as 
others  which  have  no  hope.”  Boston : Lee  and  Shep- 
ard. 


selection  gives  it  a right  to  its  title.  The  contents 
are  arranged  under  the  following  heads : “ God 
chasteneth  in  Love.  Trust  in  God.  The  sym- 
pathizing Friend.  The  Fruit  of  Sorrow.  Chil- 
dren in  Heaveh.  Death : and  The  Eternal  Home.  ” 


Messrs.  Appleton  and  Co.  are  laying  the 
reading  public  under  increased  obligations  for 
economical  yet  tasteful  reprints  of  the  works  of 
the  classic  poets.  Since  our  last  issue  we  have 
received  the  “Globe”  edition  of  Chaucer ■*  and 
Dry  den,  t and  the  “Popular”  edition  of  the  trans- 
lations of  Dante’s  Vtsiont  and  Tasso’s  Jerusa- 
lem Delivered.  § These  editions  will  be  found  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  popular  want 

Those  who  wish  to  increase  their  knowledge 
of  the  English  poets  of  celebrity  will  turn  with 
interest  and  protit  to  an  anonymous  volume  late- 
ly issued  by  the  same  house,  ||  giving  short  and 
interesting  sketches  of  fifteen  of  the  old  poets, 
from  Chaucer  to  Burns.  The  style  is  pleasant, 
and  we  think  the  book  a useful  addition  to  the 
school  and  the  home  library. 

•NOVELS. 

The  novels  which  lie  on  our  table  this  month 
can  not  be  said  to  belong  to  the  “sensational" 
school.  That  novels  are  largely  influential  in 
moulding  society  no  one  can  doubt  w ho  sees  how 
universally  they  are  read  at  the  age  when  opin- 
ions are  forming.  We  deem  it  of  serious  im- 
portance that  those  who  scatter  these  powerful 
formatives  abroad  should  consider  what  they  are 
doing  for  the  century  to  come.  The  religious 
papers  no  longer  utterly  condemn  novels,  but  on 
the  other  hand  we  have  seen  commendatory  no- 
tices in  them,  carelessly  written  no  doubt,  of  such 
as  could  produce  none  but  a dangerous  effect. 

Nature's  Nobleman,  by  the  author  of  “ Rachel's 
Secret,”  the  last  of  Harper’s  series  of  reprints,  is 
one  of  the  better  ones.  It  is  an  interesting  story, 
introducing  pleasant  characters,  keeping  abso- 
lutely disagreeable  ones  skillfully  out  of  sight, 
and  giving  enough  of  everyday  life  by  way  of 
flesh  to  cover  the  bones  of  the  plot. 

Mrs.  Jenkin  is  so  well  known  that  we  need 
say  but  little*  of  this  book^  except  that  it  is  hers. 
It  is  written  in  her  sprightly  style,  and  is  alto- 
gether a charming  book.  A French  story,  giv- 
ing a vivid  picture  of  French  village  life,  and  wc 
think  superior  in  moral  tone  to  “ A Psyche  of 
To-day,”  by  the  same  author.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  Frenchwoman  and  her  English  gov- 
erness is  strikingly  draw*n,  and  when  we  find  they 
love  the  same  man  it  is  hard  to  decide  which  shail 
have  our  sympathies.  But  the  pretty  French- 
woman conquers  us,  though  we  are  sorry  for  the 


* The  Canterbury  Tales.  By  Grovfrkt  Chaucer. 
New  York : D.  Appleton  and  Co.  1869. 

t The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Dryden.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  and  Co.  1869. 

t The  Vision  of  Dante  Alighieri.  Translated  by  Rev. 
H.  F.  Cary,  A.M.  With  a Life  of  the  Author.  New 
York : D.  Appleton  and  Co. 

S Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered.  Translated  by  J.  H. 
Wiffrn.  With  a Life  of  the  Author.  New  York : D. 
Appleton  and  Co. 

I Home  Pictures  of  English  Poets,  for  Fireside  and 
School-room.  New  York : D.  Appleton  and  Ca  1869. 

H Madame  de  Beanprd.  By  Mrs.  C.  Jenkht.  New 
York : Leypoldt  and  Holt  1869. 
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governess.  The  book  is  very  readable,  and  there 
are  some  choice  bits  we  should  like  to  extract  if 
our  space  would  allow. 

This  book*  is  worthy  of  a larger  notice  than 
we  have  space  to  give.  That  such  a book  should 
come  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a Theolog- 
ical Seminary  is  significant.  The  story  is  a 
simple  one;  a heart,  rent  and  bruised  with  a 
great  sorrow — a sorrow  which  only  those  who 
have  suffered  it,  or  those  who  have  come  so  near 
to  its  sacred  My  of  holies  as  to  catch  the  hot 
breath  of  the  sufferer,  can  appreciate — comes  into 
the  blessedness  of  a Christian  consolation,  and 
the  experience  is  given  us  in  the  form  of  a 
journal.  There  will  be  many  who  can  see  in 
this  book  nothing  to  praise,  others  who  can  see 
nothing  to  condemn ; some  there  are  who  will 
gratefully  receive  its  comfort,  and  will  look  for 
future  productions  from  the  same  pen,  hoping 
that  they  may  be  free  from  the  few  extrava- 
gances which  are  in  this  as  “motes  in  the  sun- 
shine. ” 

This  closes  the  series  of  Dickens’s  novels 
known  as  the  Charles  Dickens  Edition,  t The 
Christmas  stones  in  this  volume,  we  believe,  are 
here  gathered  for  the  first  time.  They  appeared 
at  first  in  Christmas  numbers  of  All  the  Year 
Round  and  Household  Words.  Just  as  this 
series  is  concluded  we  see  it  announced  that 
Dord  is  preparing  drawings  illustrative  of  Dick- 
ens’s works,  so  we  may  expect  another  edition 
before  long. 

The  story  of  the  authorship  of  this  series  of 
books  is  a romance  in  itself. t MM.  Erck- 
manx-Chatrian  are  called  “ twin  writers,”  and 
are  so  thoroughly  identified  that  many  suppose  the 
name  to  be  that  of  but  one  man.  Indeed,  it  is 
said  their  photographs  are  “fused  into  a com- 
mon expression — an  Erckmann-Chatrian  look,  so 
to  say” — although  they  are  really  quite  unlike  in 
appearance.  They  breakfast  together,  laying 
out  the  day's  task.  At  dinner  they  compare  the 
ideas  collected.  Together  they  select  the  plot, 
invent  the  incidents.  When  the  work  is  com- 
pleted each  in  turn  reads  the  proof-sheets*,  modi- 
fies, comments,  and  communicates  his  sugges- 
tions to  the  other.  Then  comes  the  last  inspec- 
tion, and  the  book  is  published.  This  book  is 
the  story — a love-story,  of  course — of  a conscript 
of  the  war  of  1813,  and  gives  simply  but  graph- 
ically his  life  at  home,  his  sufferings  in  the  army, 
and  his  final  restoration  to  home  and  friends.  It 
is  well  translated,  and  illustrated  with  eight  full- 
page  pictures. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Half  - Century  with  Juvenile  Delinquents 
may  be  spent  very  pleasantly  and  without  that 
weariness  which  the  name  of  such  a long  period 
of  time  would  naturally  suggest  in  the  perusal 
of  the  comely  volume  bearing  this  title  which 
Harper  and  Brothers  have  just  brought  out  from 

* The  Oates  Ajar.  By  Elizabkth  Stuart  Phelps. 
Boston : Fields,  Osgood,  and  Co. 

t The  Uncommercial  Traveler  and  Additional 
Christmas  Stories.  By  Ciiablxs  Dioxkks.  Boston: 
Fields,  Osgood,  and  Co.  1869. 

t The  Conscript : a Story  of  the  French  War  of  1818. 
By  MM.  Ehokh Aiof *C hatri a ji . New  York:  Charles 
Scribner  and  Co.  1869. 


the  pen  of  Rev.  B.  K.  Pierce,  D.D.  Dr.  Pierce 
is  the  present  well-known  chaplain  of  the  New 
York  House  of  Refuge,  and  therefore  speaks  on 
the  topics  here  treated  “as  one  having  authority 
and  not  as  the  Scribes.”  In  fact,  theoretical 
philanthropists  and  reformers  will  do  wrell  to  sit 
at  the  feet  of  those  self-denying  men  and  women 
who  are  grappling  in  person  with  the  great  prob- 
lem of  juvenile  reformation.  Facts  within  re- 
formatory walls  do  not  always  justify  the  theories 
advanced  from  without,  and  when  practical  men 
speak  let  us  all  listen.  This  volume  before  us  is 
a very  comprehensive  one.  It  covers  nearly  the 
whole  ground  of  public  effort  in  this  particular 
direction  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  which, 
strange  to  say,  dates  back  only  some  fifty  years. 
Broad  and  general  in  the  scope  of  its  informa- 
tion, it  is  satisfactorily  minute  iu  the  history  of 
the  institutions  of  New  York  on  Randall  s Island 
which  have  become  justly  celebrated,  tracing 
them  from  their  origin,  discussing  many  of  the 
questions  which  have  arisen  in  connection  there- 
with, and  giving  sketches  of  prominent  officials. 
The  work  is  adorned  with  several  portraits  and 
other  illustrations,  and  will  prove  interesting  to 
all  readers,  especially  to  those  who  are  in  any- 
wise concerned  writh  the  reformation  of  juvenile 
delinquents.  Directors  of  public  institutions 
can  not  do  better  than  to  place  it  on  the  shelves 
of  the  libraries  which  it  is  one  of  their  duties  to 
supply. 

The  two  extremes  of  literature,  periodicals  and 
alphabetical,  the  very  light  and  the  very  heavy, 
the  pages  of  entertainment  and  the  tomes  of  ref- 
erence, are  multiplying  faster  than  the  interme- 
diate range  of  readable  volumes.  Dictionaries 
and  digests  on  the  one  hand,  and  magazines  and 
journals  on  the  other,  are  more  and  more  en- 
grossing the  most  successful  presses.  The  Uni- 
versal Dictionary ,*  of  which  the  early  numbers 
are  before  us,  proposes  to  give  in  tw'o  very  large 
octavo  volumes  the  combined  resources  of  a verbal 
dictionary,  a biographical  dictionary,  a gazetteer, 
and  technical  dictionaries  of  law'  and  medicine. 
The  pages  are  adorned  with  cuts  illustrating 
words  of  which  a definition  does  not  convey  a 
clear  meaning.  If  the  editor  would  give  the  pro- 
nunciation of  proper  names  his  system  would  be 
very  complete. 

Accomplishments  are  usually  chosen  for  their 
capacity  to  please.  But  there  is  another  quality 
that  ought  to  be  considered,  and  that  is  the  in- 
capacity to  give  pain.  We  have  heard  a gentle- 
man of  musical  culture  say  that  he  w?ould  readi- 
ly exchange  all  his  love  of  music  for  the  half  of 
equal  attainments  in  drawing,  painting,  or  sculp- 
ture. “My  ears,”  said  he,  “drink  in  discords 
and  pain,  as  readily  as  sweet  sounds  and  pleas- 
ure. I can’t  get  away  from  bad  music.  It  comes 
around  the  corner,  percolates  through  walls  and 
floors,  and  floats  in  the  public  air  like  the  mias- 
ma of  zymotic  diseases.”  Without  being  ready 
to  surrender  our  ears  just  yet,  we  may  acknowl- 
edge that  there  is  some  advantage  in  the  inof- 
fensiveness of  other  accomplishments.  Your 
pencil  never  gets  out  of  tune.  Pictures  do  not 


* Zell's  Popular  Encyclopedia*  A Universal  Dic- 
tionary of  Knowledge  and  Language.  Philadelphia: 
T.  Elwood  Zell. 
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run  in  the  head  like  vexatious  scraps  of  melody. 
Nobody  can  compel  us  to  contemplate  harsh  and 
disagreeable  designs  by  the  half  hour,  as  we  are  ! 
constrained  by  politeness  to  listen  to  irritating 
fantasias  and  ballads.  We  can  even  shut  our 
eyes  to  a tawdry  window  or  a vulgar  fresco  in 
the  church,  but  the  soprano  who  “flats”  a little, 
or  the  ambitious  organist  who  plays  against  time 
and  stumbles  on  the  pedals,  must  be  heard  to  the 
bitter  end. 

One  who  can  draw  carries  his  instrument  and 
his  repertoire  in  his  pocket.  He  delights  those 
whom  his  productions  please.  He  never  need 
annoy  any  one  whom  they  do  not.  It  keeps  no 
one  awake,  to  practice  with  crayon  and  rubber. 
It  interrupts  nobody’s  conversation  to  sketch  or 
show  sketches.  It  sours  no  one’s  meditations  to 
hang  indifferent  works  on  the  walls,  or  fill  a port- 
folio with  false  perspectives.  Therefore  we  wish 
that  Madame  Cavd  had  published  this  httle  work41 
half  a century  ago,  in  order  that  we  might  have 
been  instructed  in  this  enviable  accomplishment 
according  to  the  method  she  has  invented  or  dis- 
covered. 

What  is  it  to  know  how  to  draw  ? She  an- 
swers this  question  by  asking  another:  “What 
is  it  to  know  how  to  write  ?”  To  be  able  to  copy 
a word  or  a line  in  a copy-book  is  not  enough. 
To  know  how  to  write  is  to  be  able  to  compose  a 
letter,  to  put  on  paper  a narrative  or  an  essay. 
In  like  manner  to  know  how  to  draw  is  to  be 
able  to  express  one’s  own  ideas  with  the  pencil. 
What  an  invaluable  faculty  this  would  be  in  all 
the  active  vocations  of  life!  Taking  this  high 
ideal,  Madame  Cave'  addresses  herself  to  instruct- 
ing the  mind,  to  reaching  the  memory.  Her  de- 


* Drawing  without  a Master.  The  Cavo  Method  for 
Learning  to  Draw  from  Memory.  By  Madame  Mabif. 
Elisabeth  Cav£.  Translated  from  the  fourth  Paris 
cd.,  etc.  “To  see,  to  underhand,  to  remember,  is  to 
know.*’— Rubens.  New  Y ork : G.  P.  Putnam  and  Son. 


vice  for  this  is  so  simple  that  many  readers  will 
think  it  is  nothing  remarkable ; others  will  think 
it  is,  on  that  very  account,  a notable  discovery. 
She  causes  the  pupil  first  to  trace  an  outline  of 
the  copy  or  model.  This  tracing  is  done  upon 
transparent  paper,  or  on  gauze  stretched  on  a 
frame  for  the  purpose.  The  second  step  is  to 
copy  the  same  model  on  a fresh  sheet  of  paper. 
In  this  second  trial  the  teacher  is  to  find  no  fault, 
but  simply  to  require  the  child  to  place  the  trac- 
ing over  the  new  sheet  from  time  to  time.  The 
tracing,  with  unerring  accuracy,  detects  the  errors 
of  the  outline,  and  the  child  is  inexorably  com- 
pelled to  recognize  and  correct  them.  On  the 
ordinary  system  the  teacher  looks  over  the  draw- 
ing and  says,  “That  line  is  too  long.”  Said 
ever  so  kindly,  it  cuts  athwart  the  child’s  hope 
and  ambition,  but  does  not  convince  her  judgment. 
She  does  noLsee  it  so.  But  Madame  Cavd  says 
nothing.  The  tracing  paper  is  laid  on,  and  there 
is  no  disputing  with  that  The  application  of 
the  tracing  paper  corrects,  not  only  the  drawing, 
but  also  the  child 8 mental  conception.  The  pro- 
cess begins  to  w'ork  at  the  source  of  the  artistic 
faculty.  The  next  step  is  to  lay  aside  the  model, 
and  draw  it  again  from  memory . The  mental 
conception  and  its  expression  are  again  corrected 
by  the  tracing,  and  in  a more  thorough  way 
still. 

In  laying  this  method  before  the  public,  the 
writer  prefaces  it  with  commending  the  attention 
of  women  to  the  arts  of  design  as  means  of  sub- 
sistence. In  so  doing  she  uses  these  admirable 
words:  “Men  having  monopolized  every  thing, 
wpmen,  in  seeking  to  be  something,  say,  4 Let  us 
be  men.*  They  arc  not  aware  how  much  they 
lose.  To  reinstate  their  minds  in  the  truth,  k is 
only  necessary  to  make  them  realize  what  they 

are,  and  what  they  may  become We  know' 

what  man  can  do,  but  we  can  form  no  idea  as  to 
what  woman  will  accomplish.” 


Jfimttliltj  JUrntlt  nf  Ctiraitt  tents. 


UNITED  STATES.  i 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  29th  of  January. 

The  month  presents  little  that  requires  ex- 
tended notice.  We  therefore  give  a considerable 
part  of  our  space  to  a tabular  statement  embody- 
ing some  of  the  main  statistics  in  our  present 
position,  arising  directly  or  indirectly  from  the 
results  of  the  late  election. 

Congress  reassembled,  after  the  holiday  vaca- 
tion, on  the  5th  of  January.  Several  very  im- 
portant measures  have  been  introduced  and  de- 
bated ; but  upon  no  one  of  these  has  any  final 
action  been  taken ; and  now  that  only  a little 
more  than  a month  remains,  during  which  the 
present  Congress  and  National  Administration 
will  exist,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  these 
measures  will  receive  any  conclusive  action.  As 
the  next  Congress,  especially  the  Senate,  will  to 
a great  extent  be  composed  of  the  members  of 
the  existing  one,  and  as  it  is  presumed  that  after 
the  4th  of  March  the  Legislative  and  Executive 
branches  of  the  Government  will  be  essentially 
in  accord,  there  is  every  reason  to  postpone  ac- 
tion upon  important  subjects.  This  disposition 


has  been  strikingly  evinced  by  an  informal  reso- 
lution of  the  Senate,  to  the  effect  that,  except  in 
cases  of  urgent  necessity,  no  nominations  to  office 
made  by  President  Johnson  will  be  acted  upon. 
— It  is  to  be  noted  that  a bill  repealing  the  Ten- 
ure of  Office  Act  passed  the  House  oil  the  11th 
of  January,  by  a vote  of  121  to  47.  All  of  the 
Democratic  members  present  voted  for  the  re- 
peal. Those  voting  against  it  belong  to  the  ex- 
treme “radicals”  of  the  Republican  party.  As 
yet  the  Senate  have  taken  no  positive  action  on 
the  subject.  There  appears  to  be  a disposition  to 
modify  the  present  Act  so  as  to  enable  the  new 
President  to  exercise  some  power  in  the  matter 
of  appointment  to  and  removal  from  office ; but 
the  majority  of  the  Senators  do  not  seem  dis- 
posed to  resign  at  present  any  considerable  part 
of  the  power  conferred  upon  them  by  this  Act. 
The  indications  are  that  the  matter  will  not  re- 
ceive final  action  during  the  present  session,  but 
will  be  passed  over  to  the  next  Congress. 

Among  the  important  subjects  which  are  be- 
fore Congress,  are  bills  involving  large  subsidies 
to  the  various  Pacific  railroads ; the  construction 
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of  railroads  from  Washington,  in  various  direc- 
tions ; and  virtually  placing  the  Telegraph  system 
under  the  control  of  the  Post-Office  Department. 
— Mrs.  Lincoln  has  presented  a petition  for  a 
pension  on  the  ground  that  her  income  is  insuffi- 
cient to  enable  her  to  live  in  a manner  befitting 
the  widow  of  a President  of  the  United  States. 
A bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  Semite,  grant- 
ing her  a pension  of  $5000  as  the  widow  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  armies  of  the  United 
States,  who  died  in  the  exercise  of  hjs  duties  in 
that  capacity. 

The  currency  question  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant which  has  occupied  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress. In  our  last  Record  we  gave  an  abstract 
of  the  Bills  introduced  into  the  Senate  by  Senators 
Sumner  and  Morton,  both  looking  to  a resump- 
tion of  a specie  currency  at  no  very  distant  dates. 
Another  Bill,  looking  to  the  indefinite  prolonga- 
tion of  paper  currency,  was  introduced  into  the 
House,  on  the  12th  of  January,  by  Mr.  Butler. 
The  essential  points  of  the  Bill  are:  (1.)  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected, after  the  30th  day  of  June  next,  to  “is- 
sue, on  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States, 
$350,000,000,  and  such  further  sum  as  may  be 
required  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  in  certificates  of  value  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  such  amounts  as  he  may 
deem  expedient,  of  not  less  than  one  dollar  each, 
which  shall  be  receivable  in  payment  of  all  taxes, 
duties,  excises,  debts,  and  demands  of  every  kind 
due  to  the  United  States,  and  for  all  claims  and 
demands  against  the  United  States,  of  any  kind 
whatever,  except  where  the  law  creating  such 
claim  or  demand  requires  that  the  same  shall  be 
paid  in  coin,  and  shall  be  lawful  money  and  legal 
tender  in  payment  of  all  public  and  private  debts, 
except  as  aforesaid,  within  the  United  States,  and 
shall  be  receivable  in  payment  of  all  loans  made 
to  the  United  States.”  (2.)  After  the  30th  of  June 
the  “National  Banks  shall  cease  to  be  banks  of 
issue and  every  officer  of  the  United  States  who 
shall  receive  any  bill  of  these  banks  shall  return 
them,  until  the  1st  of  January,  1870,  when  they 
shall  be  no  longer  receivable,  to  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency,  to  be  destroyed  ; and  the  same 
shall  be  done  with  all  other  bank-bills  and  legal- 
tender  notes,  when  they  shall  be  returned  to  the 
Treasury.  (3.)  When  these  National  Bank  bills 
are  returned  to  the  Treasury,  interest  shall  be 
charged  upon  them  at  the  rate  of  3.65  per  cent., 
to  be  deducted  from  the  interest  due  upon  the 
stocks  held  as  deposit  for  security  upon  their 
issues.  (4.)  Provides  for  the  redemption  by  the 
National  Banks  of  their  bills  thus  retained  in  the 
Treasury.  (5.)  After  the  30th  of  June  every 
collecting  or  disbursing  officer  of  the  Unitecl 
States,  having  in  his  possession  any  legal-tender 
notes,  shall  return  them  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States,  and  receive  in  lieu  of  them  an 
equal  amount  of  certificates  of  value  ; and  after 
this  date  no  disbursing  officer  shall  pay  out  any 
thing  except  these  certificates,  unless  ordered  by 
the  {Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  in  coin. 
(6.)  Prorides  that  nny  person  or  corporation 
holding  6 per  cent,  bonds  of  the  United  States  j 
may  deposit  them  in  the  Treasury,  and  receive 
90  per  cent,  of  their  amount  in  “certificates  of 
Talue,”  paying  3.G5  per  cent,  interest  thereupon, 
to  be  deducted  from  the  interest  duo  upon  the 
bonds  deposited ; the  depositor  being  at  liberty, 


• 

after  thirty  days,  to  return  the  certificates  and 
reclaim  the  bonds  deposited.  (7.)  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  is  directed  to  cause  to  be 
coined  “tokens  of  value,”  to  take  the  place  of 
the  existing  fractional  currency,  and  to  be  legal 
tender  for  all  sums  less  than  one  dollar ; these 
tokens  to  be  “of  the  denomination  of  ten  cents 
or  upward,  in  the  similitude  of  silver  coin*  of 
silver  so  alloyed  with  copper  or  other  metal  as 
to  be  50  per  cent,  less  in  value  than  the  denom- 
ination thereof.”  With  these  tokens  the  paper 
fractional  currency  is  to  be  redeemed  upon  pres- 
entation to  the  proper  officers ; and  after  the  13th 
day  of  December  none  of  this  fractional  currency 
is  to  be  received  by  any  officer  of  the  United 
States  except  for  redemption,  by  means  of  these 
“ tokens.” 

Mr.  Butler  accompanied  this  Bill  by  an  elabo- 
rate speech,  in  which  he  argued  at  length  that  a 
proper  paper  currency  was  “ the  cheapest  of  all 
possible  mediums  of  circulation;”  that  a return 
to  the  metallic  currency  existing  before  the  war 
would  cause  “the  greatest  depreciation  in  values 
in  every  species  of  property  except  debts  held 
against  the  Government  and  individuals Ev- 

ery bond  and  note  would  be  appreciated,  say  30 
per  cent. ; all  other  property  w'ould  be  depreci- 
ated to  the  same  amount,  as  compared  with  the 
present  rate  of  valuation It  would  be  equiva- 

lent to  a confiscation  by  legislative  act  of  one- 
third  of  all  the  value  of  all  the  property  in  the 
countiy  excepting  only  that  held  by  the  creditor 
class/  Mr.  Butlers  main  conclusion  was  that, 
“ If  a return  to  specie  values  is  the  only  remedy 
for  omr  financial  evils,  we  must  wait  and  grow  to 
it but  in  the  mean  time  we  must  take  care  for 
the  present ; and  in  his  view  “ the  certificates  of 
value  will,  as  a circulating  medium,  at  once  take 
their  place  as  nearly  equivalent  to  gold;  they 
will  be  redeemed  in  the  payment  of  taxes  eveiy 
year;”  for  it  is  a part  of  the  scheme  that  the 
amount  of  these  certificates  shall  be  nearly  the 
same  as  the  total  amount  of  taxes,  including 
customs  duties  for  the  year.  We  have  touched 
upon  some  of  the  salient  points  of  this  speech, 
and  for  the  reason  that  it,  and  the  Bill  in  support 
of  which  it  w'ns  delivered,  represent  the  extreme 
position  of  those  who  advocate,  for  the  present, 
a paper  currency  instead  of  a metallic  one. 

The  questions  pending  between  our  Govern- 
ment and  that  of  Great  Britain  seem  now  to  be 
in  a fair  way  of  adjustment ; the  basis  of  settle- 
ment having  been  formally  agreed  upon  by  Mr. 
Reverdy  Johnson  and  Lord  Stanley.  In  respect 
to  the  Alabama  claims,  each  Government  is  to 
appoint  two  Commissioners,  who  shall  meet  at 
Washington.  The  Commission  will  decide  by  a 
majority  of  votes  upon  all  claims  by  subjects  of 
either  Pow'er.  If  the  Commission  fail  to  agree, 
an  umpire  is  to  be  chosen. — With  respect  to 
Naturalization , the  essential  points  agreed  upon 
are  that  when  a subject  or  citizen  of  either  Power 
is  duly  naturalized  by  the  other,  his  former  Gov- 
ernment renounces  all  claim  to  allegiance.  But 
as  Great  Britain  can  not  carry  this  principle  into 
operation  until  Parliament  has  revised  the  exist- 
ing laws  of  the  kingdom  in  this  respect,  this  pro- 
tocol will  not  take  effect  until  such  legislation 
has  been  accomplished;  in  the  mean  while  the 
British  Government  will  introduce  into  Parlia- 
ment, as  speedily  os  possible,  measures  for  this 
purpose. 
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The  accompanying  table  shows  at  a glance  less  than  5 3,  and  Seymour  a little  more  than  47. 
some  of  the  important  statistics  of  the  country  The  electoral  vote  shows  214  for  Grant,  and  80 
as  they  were  on  the  1st  of  January,  1860,  and  for  Seymour. 

as,  with  slight  changes,  they  will  be  on  the  4th  The  present  Congress,  whose  term  ceases  on 
of  March,  when  the  new  Administration  takes  its  the  4th  of  March,  consists  of  66  Senators,  of 
place.  whom  54  are  Republicans,  and  12  Democrats; 

The  Presidential  Vote  is  nearly  accurate,  and  225  Representatives,  of  whom  175  are  Re- 
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ors being  chosen  by  the  Legislature.  The  vote  gress  (assuming  that  Georgia  will  be  represented, 
of  Nevada  is  given  partly  by  estimate.  As  the  Mississippi,  Texas,  and  Virginia  remain  unrepre- 
table  stands,  in  a total  vote  of  5,722,984  Grant  sented,  aud  Colorado  continue  a Territoiy)  will 
received  a majority  over  Seymour  of  309,722;  have  68  Senators,  of  whom  probably  56  will  be  Re- 
or,  out  of  every  100  votes  Grant  received  a little  publicans,  and  12  Democrats.  In  the  House  (in- 
cluding Georgia,  and  ex- 
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31,420,891.  Making  al- 
lowance for  the  depletion 
caused  by  the  war,  it  may 
l>e  assumed  that  the  cen- 
sus of  1870  will  show  a 
population  of  not  far  from 
40, 000, 0< )0.  The  increase 
in  the  Southern  States  will 
probably  be  small,  owing 
to  the  loss  of  life  during  the 
war,  and  the  fact  that  the 
emigration  from  abroad 
lias  not  tended  thither. 
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VIRGINIA  is  all  the  more  welcome  to  the 
Drawer  it  is  so  long  since  she  has  given  us 
an  anecdote : A prominent  lawyer  of  that  State 
was  counsel  in  a case  involving  some  feeling. 
He  placed  his  client  in  a position  to  be  seen  by 
the  jury,  and  instructed  him  at  a particular 
point  in  his  argument  to  shed  tears.  The  client* 
♦ obeyed.  Under  the  influence  of  the  eloquence 
of  the  counsel  and  the  weeping  of  the  party  the 
jury  rendered  a verdict  giving  damages.  Next 

day  Mr.  G , a member  of  the  bar,  in  the 

presence  of  his  brethren,  thus  addressed  the 

learned  counsel : “ T , I watched  you  in  that 

case.  When  your  client  wept  at  the  trial  those 
were  theatrical  tears.  This  morning,  when  I saw 
you  take  him  out  and  make  him  assign  the  ver- 
dict for  your  fee,  it  brought  the  genuine  article 
abundantly !” 

Ik  the  County  Court  of , Virginia,  Mr. 

, attorney  for  the  plaintiff  in  a certain  case, 

being  unsuccessful,  took  an  appeal  to  the  Circuit 
Court.  Turning  to  , the  defendant’s  law- 

yer, he  said : “I  will  meet  you,  Sir,  at  Malachi !” 
i4 Philippi,  vou  mean,”  said  a friend.  “Oh,  it 
makes  no  difference,  gentlemen,”  said  a third, 
44  they  were  both  very  good  men!” 

Another  Virginian,  desiring  to  have  certain 
donbts  cleared  up  as  to  the  unity  of  the  races, 

applied  to  his  friend,  Colonel  8 . “Tell 

me,”  said  he,  44  something  of  this  question  which 
Professor is  discussing.”  “I  know  but  lit- 

tle,” was  the  reply,  “of  the  unity  of  the  races, 
but  I can  tell  you  a good  deal  of  their  duplicity” 
This  was  not  the  conundrum  for  which  a solution 
was  desired. 

Some  years  ago  the  chaplain  of  the  University 
of  V invited  eminent  divines  to  preach  ser- 

mons before  the  students,  and  made  very  just 
and  laudatory  allusion  to  them  in  the  newspa- 
pers. The  sermons  having  been  subsequently 
published  in  book  form,  an  elder  asked  his  old 
pastor  what  he  thought  of  them.  “ Of  course  it 
is  a good  and  able  volume,”  was  the  reply ; 44  but 
it  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  whole  scheme  was 
to  glorify  the  University,  and  God  incidentally  /” 

Nevada  sets  a praiseworthy  example  of  liber- 
ality in  legal  proceedings.  Last  winter  a prom- 
inent lawyer  of  that  State  had  a suit  of  some 
importance  before  Bob  Wagstaff,  Justice  of  the 
Peace  in  Scrub  City,  a small  mining  district  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  county.  After  the  evidence 
had  been  taken,  and  the  lawyers  had  finished 
their  talkee-talkee,  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff 
arose  and  asked  the  Justice  if  he  would  not 
charge  the  jury.  “ Oh  no,  I guess  not,”  replied 
his  Honor;  “I  never  charge  ’em  any  thing; 
they  don’t  git  much  any  how,  and  I let  'em  have 
all  they  make !” 

A correspondent  in  an  out-of-the-way  nook 
of  Illinois  writes  that,  on  the  30th  day  of  last  De- 
cember, the  friends  of  Uncle  Obed  Stevens  and 
his  wife  met  at  their  residence  to  celebrate  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  their  married  life — the 
golden  Wedding.  It  was  suggested  by  some  one 
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that,  to  make  it  a wedding  in  fact,  the  aged 
couple  should  go  through  the  marriage  ceremony 
again,  Squire  Cowdin  being  present  and  offering 
to  perform  the  ceremony.  But  Uncle  Obed  ob- 
jected, for  this  reason : “ When  I was  a young 
man,”  said  he,  “I  had  my  fortune  told.  Near- 
ly all  that  was  predicted  has  come  to  pass  ex- 
cepting this:  it  wa s predicted  that  I and  Sa- 
mantha would  be  married  and  in  time  would  have 
twins ; and  for  fear  that  this  prophecy  might  be 
fulfilled  I object — because,  you  see,  I really  don’t 
see  how  I and  Samantha  could  take  care  of  ’em !” 

One  of  the  cheeriest  women  of  the  period  sends 
us  the  following  epitaph,  taken  from  a grave- 
stone in  Williamsport,  Pennsylvania : 

“Sacred  to  the 
Memory  of 
Henry  Harris 
Born  June  ‘27th  1831 
Of  Henry  Harris  & Jane 
his  Wife.  Died  on  the  4th  of 
May  1837  by  the  kick  of  a 
colt  in  his  Bowels  peaceable 
and  quiet,  a Friend  to  his 
Father  & Mother  & respected 
by  all  who  knew  him 
and  went  to  the  world 
where  horses  can't  kick 
where  sorrows  and  weeping 
iB  no  more.” 

The  Drawer  is  informed  by  a gentleman  who 
was  lately  engaged  in  44  prospecting”  in  Hamil- 
ton White  Pine  Mining  District,  Nevada,  that 
in  his  journeying  he  came  across  a 44  claim”  with 
the  following  “location  notice”  posted. 

“White  Pine  Mining  District,  Nov.  20,  1868.— 

Know  all  men,  that  the  undersigned,  an  indlvidnal 
of  limited  means  lint  unlimited  expectations,  hereby 
locates  claims,  and  intends  to  hold  and  work,  two 
claims  of  200  feet  each  on  this  Ledge,  containing,  as 
he  hopes  and  believes  it  does,  Gold,  Silver,  Calcspar, 
Feldspar,  and  Spar  the  Barkeeper,  together  with  other 
precious  metals  too  numerous  to  mention.  Together 
with  all  the  dips,  spurs,  angles,  and  triangle #,  ranging 
from  vertical  to  horizontal,  and  will  work  the  same 
according  to  Hoyle  and  the  very  liberal  laws  of  the 
White  Piife  Mining  District 

“The  undersigned  Is  induced  to  make  this  a Co.  of 
one,  as  he  is  anxions  that  the  next  poor  devil  that 
comes  along  may  have  a fair  show  at  the  extensions, 
if  he  can  find  them.  [Sgd.] 

“ Wa.  Pitcher,  200  feet 
“ Discovery,  200  feet 

“To  be  known  as  the  Elephant  Ledge." 

A very  good  man  in  Ohio  writes  that  in  the 
Sunday-school  of  one  of  the  churches  of  his  town 
is  a lively  class  of  boys  and  girls  whose  4 4 years 
’tis  true  are  few,”  but  whose  heads  are  long.  The 
teacher  had  introduced  for  their  consideration  the 
miracle  of  the  casting  out  of  devils,  who  entered 
into  a herd  of  swine  and  ran  into  the  sea.  Dur- 
ing the  elucidation  of  this  interesting  subject  it 
became  apparent  that  one  youth  was  engrossed 
by  anxious  thought,  and  that  for  him  the  twist 
was  not  wholly  untwisted.  Upon  being  asked  to 
state  the  cause  of  his  anxiety,  he  replied,  “ Mrs. 

, do  you  really  think  there  was  a devil  to 

each  pig?” 

A reference  to  biblical  authorities  fails  to  an- 
swer the  interrogatory. 

We  are  favored  by  a government  functionary 
of  Benton  County,  Iowa,  with  the  following  inci- 
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dent  that  occurred  during  a religious  revival  in 
one  of  the  towns  of  that  State.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  sermon  the  preacher  requested  some 
one  to  pass  around  the  hat  and  “ take  up  a col- 
lection. A young  man,  a stranger  in  the  place, 
jumped  up  and  commenced  “circulating  the  hat” 
in  such  a way  as  to  finish  the  job  at  the  door  and 
pass  out  'with  the  proceeds.  The  preacher,  ey- 
ing him  as  he  went  out,  observed : “ If  that 
young  man  runs  away  with  that  money  he’ll  be 
damned.”  A deacon  sitting  by  the  window', 
seeing  him  make  off  down  the  street,  responded : 
“And  if  he  hasn’t  run  away  with  the  money 
111  be  d — d!” 


Would  some  kind  Boston  man  give  us  the 
name  of  that  Massachusetts  widow  who  was  asked 
if  she  lighted  up  her  house  in  honor  of  Grant’s 
election  ? and  who  replied : “ Well,  no,  I didn’t. 
I wanted  to,  but” — and  the  tears  came  into  her 
eyes  as  she  thought  of  the  husband  she  had  lost 
twenty  years  before — “ I couldn’t  remember  on 
which  side  poor  Jake  w as  on !” 


A Connecticut  correspondent,  on  reading  in 
the  last  November  Drawer  the  anecdote  of  the 
tipsy  individual  who  offered  to  “play  goat,”  says 
it  reminded  him  of  something  of  the  same  sort 
that  occurred  within  his  knowledge : A West- 
ern drover,  driving  a large  drove  of  sheep  to  New 
York,  was  delayed  on  the  road  by  stormy  weath- 
er. Saturday  night  found  him  too  far  from  the 
city  to  make  the  much-desired  early  entrance  on 
Monday  morning.  He  determined,  therefore,  to 
start  on  Sunday.  As  he  passed  a large,  old- 
fashioned  meeting-house,  the  doors  of  which  stood 
wide  open,  a cosset  sheep  ran  into  the  door  and 
up  to  the  altar,  where  he  stood  and  looked  about 
as  coolly  as  only  a cosset  sheep  could  look.  The 
drover  said  to  his  assistant : “ Jimmy,  if  you’ll 
fetch  that  feller  out  I’ll  give  you  half  a dollar.” 
Jimmy  w'as  bright,  and  knew  his  New  Testa- 
ment Entering  the  edifice  he  marched  up  and 
seized  the  stray  quadruped.  The  minister  stopped 
short  in  his  discourse,  and  said : “ Young  man, 
do  you  know  what  you’re  doing?”  “Yes,  Sir,” 
replied  Jimmy  ; “ I’m  separating  the  sheep  from 
the  goats!”  and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word, 
he  dragged  him  forth  from  the  congregation. 

A lady  correspondent  in  Missouri  relates  for 
the  Drawer  that  during  the  war  some  mem- 
l>er8  of  her  family  opened  a Sunday-school  for 
the  colored  folks.  It  w as  her  business  to  classify 
any  new  scholars  that  made  their  appearance. 
One  Sabbath  a stout,  well-dressed,  good-looking 
darkey  appeared  with  a Second  Reader ,*  when 
the  following  conversation  took  place : 

“Good-evening ! I am  glad  to  see  you  at  Sun- 
day-school. Can  you  read?”  (taking  his  book) 
“Can  you  read  this?” 

“ Oh  yes,  ma’am ; I dun  mos’  read  it  thro’.” 

“ Well*  then,  I expect  you  had  better  go  into 
* my  class.  They  are  reading  in  the  Bible. 
Wonldn’t  you  like  that?” 

“ No,  ma’am,  I’d  rather  read  in  dis ; I gets  a 
great  many  more  items  out  of  it  /” 

Sambo  was  allowed  to  have  his  own  way. 


Perhaps  no  important  ceremony  was  ever  per- 
formed in  so  great  a variety  of  ways  as  the  Mar- 
riage Service.  Eveiy  church  and"  every  sect  in 


every  country  has  its  form,  while  the  want  of  it 
among  civilians  authorized  to  marry  is  as  vari- 
ous as  the  men  themselves.  The  latest  specimen 
with  which  we  have  been  made  acquainted  is  that 
used  by  Squire  Jenkins,  a well-known  Justice  of 
the  Peace  in  one  of  the  Upper  Missouri  River 
counties,  where  clergymen  are  scarce.  The 
Squire,  when  embarrassed,  stammered  a little. 

He  therefore  was  prudent  enough  always  to  carry 
with  him  a written  copy  of  the  marriage-service 
ns  he  performed  it.  One  night,  called  in  haste,  # 
he  rode  off  some  miles  to  make  an  expectant 
couple  happy.  He  found  the  parties  quite  ready. 
Adjusting  his  glasses,  he  felt  first  in  one  pocket, 
then  in  another,  for  his  little  book.  Finally, 
when  further  search  was  useless,  he  exclaimed : 

“ N-n-nev-nevei*  m-m-m-ind;  I hereby  d-d-de- 
clare  you  m-m-man  and  wi-wi-fe,  accordin’  to 
the  m-m-me m -o-ran -an-d u m left  in  t’-t’-other 
breeches  pocket !” 

The  gay  ga-room  and  his  lovely  ba-ride  thought 
this  wasn’t  very  much  of  a wedding;  still,  as  it 
would  stand  in  court,  they  accepted  the  situation, 
and  were  thereafter  ns  one. 


No  wonder  that  the  locomotive  on  the  new 
great  highway  to  the  Pacific  excites  the  aston- 
ishment of  the  savages.  The  Pintos  name  the 
steam-engine  “ smoke- wagon.  ” The  Shoshones 
call  it  “ heap-wagon,  no  hoss.” 


Dean  Ramsey’s  and  Dr.  Doran’s  late  works 
on  preachers  and  anecdotes  of  the  pulpit,  so  fur 
from  having  exhausted  the  subject,  have  served 
to  incite  other  laborers  to  the  same  field.  In  the 
Rev.  Prebendary  Jackson’s  “ Curiosities  of  the 
Pulpit  and  Anecdotes  of  Celebrated  Preachers,” 
we  have  a fresh  and  veiy  interesting  volume  on 
pulpit  literature,  with  memorabilia  of  eminent 
divines  from  the  fourth  century  to  the  present 
time.  We  quote  a fewr  anecdotes  that  w ill  doubt- 
less entertain  those  whose  chief  satisfaction  is 
found  in  this  department  of  the  Magazine : 

The  “Venerable  Bede,”  who  diet!  at  the  age 
of  37,  came  to  have  the  prefix  of  “ venerable”  by 
the  gravity  and  admirable  character  of  his  writ- 
ings. Sometimes  he  is  called  the  Admirable 
Bede.  The  chair  in  which  he  composed  his  ec- 
clesiastical history  is  still  preserved  at  Jarrow. 
Some  few  years  since  this  chair  was  intrusted  to 
the  custody  of  a person  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  nautical  affairs,  and  who  used,  bv  a whimsical 
mistake  very  excusable  in  a sailor,  to  exhibit  it 
as  a curiosity  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
great  Admiral  Bede,  upon  whose  exploits  he 
ventured  several  encomiums  consistent  with  the 
naval  character! 

The  divines  of  1500  and  thereabouts  were  ac- 
customed to  make  use  of  the  most  familiar  cus- 
toms of  the  day  in  illustrating  their  texts.  Thus, 
in  1527,  Bishop  Latimer  preached  a sermon  in 
which  he  said:  “Now  ye  have  heard  what  is 
meant  by  this  first  card , and  how  ye  ought  to 
play . I purpose  again  to  deal  unto  you  another 
card  of  the  same  suit ; for  they  be  so  nigh  affini- 
ty that  one  can  not  be  well  played  without  the 
other.” 


The  ignorance  which  prevailed  in  Luther’s 
time  in  reference  to  the  Scriptures  is  well  known. 
Conrad  of  Heresbach,  a grave  author  of  that  age. 
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relates  of  a monk  saying  to  his  companions: 
44  They  hare  invented  a new  language  which  they 
call  Greek : you  must  be  carefully  on  your  guard 
against  it ; it  is  the  mother  of  all  heresy.  I ob- 
serve in  the  hands  of  many  persons  a book  writ- 
ten in  that  language,  and  which  they  call  the 
New  Testament : it  is  a book  full  of  daggers  and 
poison.  As  to  the  Hebrew,  my  brethren,  it  is 
certain  that  whoever  learns  it  becomes  imme- 
diately a Jew." 

These  is  too  much  sense  in  the  following  not 
to  be  read  with  satisfaction  by  listeners : 

M.  Mallois,  chaplain  to  Napoleon  III.,  follow- 
ing the  suggestions  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  makes 
the  following  cogent  observations  on  the  subject 
of  brevity : “Believe  me,  and  I speak  from  ex-* 
perience,  the  more  you  say  the  less  will  the  hear- 
ers retain ; the  less  you  say  the  more  they  will 
profit.  By  dint  of  burdening  their  memory  you 
will  overwhelm  it ; just  as  a lamp  is  extinguished 
by  feeding  it  with  too  much  oil,  and  plants  tire 
choked  by  immoderate  irrigation.” 

Luther’s  motto  to  a young  preacher  was : 

4 4 Tritt frisch  auf — thus  maul  auf — floor  bald 
auf .”  “Stand  up  cheerily — speak  up  manfully 
— leave  off  speedily  ” 

The  Prebendary  gives  us  this  admirable  dis- 
course of  a French  Capuchin,  who  on  the  Festival 
of  St.  James  had  to  pronounce  a panygeric  on 
that  saint.  As  he  was  rather  late,  the  attend- 
ant priests,  who  feared  that  he  would  make  a 
long  sermon  and  so  weary  the  congregation,  en- 
treated him  to  abridge  it.  The  mou.;  mounted 
the  pulpit,  and  addressing  the  people,  said : 

44  My  brethren,  twelve  months  ago  I preached 
an  eulogy  on  the  eminent  apostle  whose  festival 
you  tliis  day  celebrate.  As  I doubt  not  but  that 
you  were  all  very  attentive  to  me,  and  as  I have 
not  learned  that  he  has  done  any  thing  new  since, 
I have  nothing  to  add  to  what  I said  at  that  time.  ” 
He  then  pronounced  the  blessing  and  descended 
from  the  pulpit. 


A curious  habit  is  recorded  of  Lasenius,  chap- 
lain to  the  Danish  court  in  161)0.  He  used  to 
stop  in  the  middle  of  his  sermon  and  take  a glass 
of  wine.  This  practice  is  being  revived  by  some 
Nonconformist  ministers  in  London,  who  have  a 
tumbler  of  water  by  their  side  in  the  pulpit.  An 
old  minister  says  that  this  is  ow  ing  to  the  excessive 
dryness  which  characterizes  them  in  preaching. 


Two  anecdotes  of  young  American  preachers : 

A young  minister  was  discoursing  on  the  ex- 
pansive character  of  the  human  mind,  and  said : 
44  Yes,  my  friends,  the  mind  of  man  is  so  expans- 
ive that  it  can  soar  from  star  to  star,  and  from 
satchelite  to  satchelite,  and  from  seraphene  to 
seraphene,  and  from  cherrybeam  to  cherry  beam, 
and  from  thence  to  the  centre  of  the  doom  of 
heaven.” 

An  Irish  orator  once  said  in  his  sermon, 
“Could  I place  one  foot  upon  the  sea  and  the 
other  upon  the  Georgium  Sidus,  dip  my  tongue 
in  the  livid  lightnings,  and  throw  my  voice  into 
the  bellowing  thunder,  I would  wake  the  wrorld 
with  the  command,  ‘Repent,  turn  to  God,  and 
seek  salvation !’  ” 

It  is  said  that  a young  American  divine,  think- 
ing that  very  sublime,  once  tried  in  the  pulpit  to 


take  the  some  flight,  saying:  “ Could  I place 
one  foot  on  the  sea,  and  the  other  on — ahem — 
on  the  Georgium  Sidus — ahem,  ahem — Id  howl 
round  this  little  world/”  He  forgot  the  rest  of 
the  big  words,  and  down  he  came  a-howling. 


Another  American  minister,  of  fine  descrip- 
tive power,  was  on  one  occasion  preaching  about 
heaven,  and,  to  show  the  absurdity  of  Emanuel 
Swedenborg  on  the  subject,  drew  a graphic  pic- 
ture of  the  Swedenborgian  heaven,  with  its  beau- 
tiful fields,  fine  horses,  cows,  and  pretty  women ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  his  glowing  description  a 
good  old  sister,  carried  away  with  the  scene, 
went  into  raptures  and  exclaimed,  “Glory,  glory, 
glory!” 

The  preacher  was  so  disconcerted  that  he 
paused,  seeming  hardly  to  know  what  next  to  do, 
till  the  presiding  elder  in  the  stand  behind  him 
cried  out  to  the  shouter,  4illold  on  there,  sister ; 
you  are  shouting  over  the  w'rong  heaven.” 

An  equally  whimsical  interruption  occurred  to 
Dr.  Braden,  rector  of  El  than,  in  Kent,  who  on 
one  Sunday  morning  preached  from  the  text, 
“Who  art  thou?”  After  reading  the  text  he 
made  (as  was  his  custom)  a pause  for  the  con- 
gregation to  reflect  upon  the  words,  when  a gen- 
tleman in  a military  dress,  who  at  the  instant  was 
marching  very  sedately  up  the  middle  aisle  of  the 
church,  supposing  it  a question  addressed  to  him, 
to  the  surprise  of  all  present  replied:  “I  am, 
Sir,  an  officer  of  the  Seventeenth  Regiment  of 
Foot,  on  a recruiting  party  here;  and  having 
brought  my  wife  and  family  with  me,  I w'ish  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  neighboring  clergy  and 
gentry.”  It  was  with  no  little  difficulty  that  the 
divine  recovered  himself  sufficiently  to  go  through 
with  his  discourse. 


The  Metropolitan  Police  are  by  many  partial- 
ly informed  people  supposed  to  hold  in  their 
hands  the  issues  of  things  affecting  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  families  as  w ell  as  all  criminal  trans- 
actions. For  example,  a lady  came  to  the  office 
of  Superintendent  Kennedy  to  inquire  if  he  would 
not  compel  a delinquent  swain  to  fulfill  his  con- 
tract of  marriage  w ith  her. 

“My  dear  Madam,”  blandly  responded  Mr. 
K.,  “we  have  nothing  to  do  with  that?” 

44  Can’t  you  make  him  marry  me  ?” 

“That  is  beyond  my  power.” 

“Why,  they  told  me  you  could.” 

“ It  is  a mistake.” 

The  lady  looked  at  him  doubtinglv  for  a mo; 
ment,  and  asked,  44  Are  you  a married  man  your- 
self?” 

“Yes.” 

44  Then  I don't  wonder  you  won't  help  me!” 

Once  a year  at  least  the  fond  mammas  who 
delight  in  the  Drawer  are  entitled  to  a reproduc- 
tion of  one  of  the  best  things  ever  written  by  Mr. 
Emerson,  namely,  his  paragraph  on  the  immortal 
baby : 

“Welcome  to  the  parents  is  the  puny  little 
straggler,  and  strong  in  his  weakness,  his  little 
i arms  more  irresistible  than  the  soldier’s,  his  lips 
touched  with  persuasion  w'hich  Chatham  and 
Pericles  in  manhood  had  not.  The  small  despot 
asks  so  little  that  all  nature  and  reason  are  on 
his  side.  His  ignorance  is  more  charming  than 
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all  knowledge,  and  his  little  sins  more  bewitching 
than  all  virtue.  All  day  between  his  three  or 
four  sleeps  he  coos  like  a pigeon-house,  sputters 
and  spurns  and  puts  on  faces  of  importance ; and 
when  he  fasts  the  little  Pharisee  fails  not  to 
sound  his  trumpet  before  him.  Out  of  blocks, 
thread-spools,  cards,  and  checkers  he  will  build 
his  pyramid  with  the  gravity  of  Palladio.  With 
an  accoustic  apparatus  of  whistle  and  rattle  he 
explores  the  laws  of  sound.  But  chiefly,  like 
bis  senior  countrymen,  the  young  American 
studies  new  and  speedier  modes  of  transportation. 
Mistrusting  the  cunning  of  his  6mall  legs,  he 
wishes  to  ride  on  the  necks  and  shoulders  of  all 
flesh.  The  small  enchanter  nothing  can  with- 
stand— no  seniority  of  age,  no  gravity  of  charac- 
ter ; uncles,  aunts,  cousins,  grandsires,  grandmas 
— all  fall  an  easy  prey ; he  conforms  to  nobody, 
all  conform  to  him,  all  caper  and  make  mouths, 
and  babble  and  chirrup  to  him.  On  the  strongest 
shoulders  he  rides,  and  pulls  the  hair  of  laureled 
heads.”  

We  commend  to  conveyancers  the  following 
specimen  of  legal  acumen  copied  from  the  rec- 
ords in  the  office  of  the  Auditor  of  Clarke  Coun- 
ty, Washington  Territory.  In  a conveyance  of 
land  is  embodied  a bill  of  sale  of  some  live-stock, 
and  the  description  of  the  two  kinds  of  property 
is  rather  droll.  The  following  is  copied  verbatim 
from  the  records : “Also  that  certain  lot  of  land 
on  the  Columbia  bottom,  bounded  by  land  own- 
ed by  Alexander  and  others . Also  a white  bull 
and  twelve  hogs,  west  of  the  meridian  line.” 

A gentleman  who  seems  to  regard  with  aver- 
sion those  persons  of  British  descent  who  pass 
the  h unsounded,  asks  how  the  following  lines 
would  sound  were  that  letter  omitted : 

“Ha!  ’tis  a horrible  hallucination 
To  grudge  our  hymns  their  halcyon  harmonies, 
When  in  Just  homage  our  rapt  voices  rise 
To  celebrate  our  heroes  in  meet  fashion; 

Whose  hosts  each  heritage  and  habitation, 
Within  these  realms  of  hospitable  Joy, 

Protect  securely  'gainst  humiliation. 

When  hostile  foes,  like  harpies,  would  annoy. 
Habituated  to  the  sound  or  h 
In  history  and  histrionic  art. 

We  deem  the  man  a homicide  of  speech, 
Maiming  humanity  in  a vital  part, 

Whose  humorous  hilarity  would  treat  us, 

In  lieu  of  h,  with  a supposed  hiatus.” 

As  old  Colonel  Weathcrwnx  was  accustomed  to 
observe,  “ It  does  make  a difference  the  way  things 
is  said.”  Recently,  in  a certain  town  in  Illinois, 
a hole  had  been  cut  in  the  ice  for  the  purpose  of 
baptizing  some  new  converts.  The  parson’s  son 
was  among  them.  As  he  led  his  boy  down 
through  the  icy  lane  into  the  cold  water  he  raised 
his  eyes  toward  heaven  and  exclaimed,  “Thank 
God,  this  is  the  only  son  the  Lord  ever  gave  me !” 
It  is  a good  thing  to  be  thankful. 

Now  that  a “general  amnesty”  has  been  pro- 
claimed, it  will  be  in  order  for  those  who  occu- 
pied opposing  attitudes  during  our  late  troubles 
to  “tell”  of  each  other  the  grotesque  scenes  and 
incidents  that  served  to  lighten  up  the  “front 
of  grim-visaged  war.”  We  are  told  by  a South- 
ern gentleman  that  during  the  attack  on  Fort 
Donelson  a “Hard-shell”  exhorter  was  hold- 
ing forth  in  exalted  strains,  declaring  that  the 
Lord  fought  on  the  side  of  the  South,  that  Je- 
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bovah  was  encamped  around  About  the  Confed- 
erate army,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
invading  Yankee  to  conquer  them.  Just  at  the 
close  of  one  of  those  clever  statements  a man  dash- 
ed up  to  the  church  on  horseback  and  cried  out, 

“The  Yankees  have  captured  Fort  Donelson, 
and  are  coming  up  the  river!” 

“ Then,  my  brethren,”  resumed  the  Hardshdl, 

“ save  yourselves,  for  the  Lord  has  got  licked !” 

Levi  Rockwell,  of  East  Windsor,  Connecti- 
cut, is  a gentleman  who  seems  to  have  had  cer- 
tain notions  relative  to  the  expenditures  requisite 
for  the  comfortable  maintenance  of  his  household 
that  differed  from  the  views  of  his  spouse  Julia. 

Julia,  having  decided  upon  making  sundry  little 
•purchases  that  Levi  calculated  he  could  not  and 
would  not  afford,  and  deeming  it  his  duty  to  ap- 
prise the  public  that  he  went  upon  the  cash  plan, 
announced  that  fact  to  the  public  in  the  follow- 
ing stanza : 

41  Julia,  my  wife,  has  grown  quite  rude, 

She  has  left  me  In  a lonesome  mood; 

She  has  left  my  board, 

She  has  took  my  bed, 

She  has  gave  away  my  meat  and  bread : 

She  has  left  me  in  spite  of  friends  and  church. 

She  has  carried  with  her  all  my  shirts. 

Now  ye  who  read  this  paper, 

Since  Bhe  cut  this  reckless  caper, 

I will  not  pay  one  single  fraction 
For  any  debts  of  her  contraction.” 

A recent  number  of  the  Tribune  contained 
the  following  advertisement : 

TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN.— If  Mbs.  Fmu 
docs  not  return  to  her  hnsband  within  three  days 
he  will  consider  himself  as  parted. 

One  would  think . that  this  concerned  Mr. 

Fehler  (appropriate  name !)  more  nearly  than  any 
body  else,  if  he  was  to  be  parted  in  three  days. 

In  an  enterprising  village  of  this  State,  it  was 
deemed  expedient  for  the  temporal  interests  of  a 
certain  congregation  to  get  up  a donation  party 
for  the  benefit  of  the  pastor.  The  gentleman 
upon  whom  the  priming  of  the  necessary  notices 
was  devolved  discharged  that  duty  faithfully, 
concluding  with  the  follow  ing  line  in  conspicuous 
type: 

44  Tub  Loop  lovktu  thb  Cheebtul  Qxtbb  By  Or- 
der of  the  Committee.” 

The  Quaker,  ns  a general  thing,  can  not  be 
regarded  as  a jocular  person,  though  the  humor 
common  to  all  beings  w ho  “ w alk  erect  and  make 
bargains”  will  nowr  and  then  find  utterance.  In- 
stance the  following,  from  a Western  source: 

When  the  Erie  Canal  wras  talked  of,  the  subject 
of  favoring  it  w'as  discussed  in  a Quaker  busi- 
ness-meeting of  the  men.  It  was  opposed  by  an 
influential  member — no  less  than  Elias  Hicks- 
on the  ground  of  its  being  a speculation.  Among 
; other  objections  he  wrent  on  to  say;  “ When  God 
I created  the  world,  if  he  had  wished  canals  he 
would  have  made  them.  ” Thereupon  4 4 a w eighty 
Friend”  (one  of  their  terms)  rose  up  and  said, 
slowly,  in  the  intoning  voice  heard  in  their 
meetings;  “And  Jacob  dig-yed  a well!” — and 
sat  down. 

A Missouri  correspondent  is  kind  enough  to 
communicate  the  following  experience  of  a couple 
of  travelers  in  Kansas,  who  were  looking  for  good 
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farming  land,  and  who  were  compelled  one  night 
to  sleep  at  a farm-house  in  a sparsely  settled  dis- 
trict. The  edifice  contained  bat  one  room,  and 
the  accommodations  might  accurately  be  de- 
scribed as  not  luxurious.  When  bedtime  ap- 
proached a piece  of  blanket  was  hung  across  the 
room.  The  travelers  took  their  part  of  the  apart- 
ment, and  darkness  and  silence  soon  reigned 
throughout  the  dwelling.  It  appeared  that  the 
chickens,  for  want  of  a better  place,  roosted  on 
the  flour-barrel ; and  when  it  was  supposed  that 
sleep  had  overcome  the  guests  the  good  wife  thus 
addressed  her  liege  lord : 

44  I say,  John,  if  you  are  going  to  keep  a hotel , 
you  must  make  different  arrangements.” 

4 4 Why,  Sarah  Jane  ?”  softly  inquired  the  drowsy 
husband. 

“Because  I’m  not  going  to  get  up,  in  thisjix , 
to  turn  the  tails  of  them  phickens.” 

The  custom  of  bee-hunting  used  to  be,  and  is 
yet,  to  some  extent,  a favorite  pastime  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Green  Mountains.  To 
hunt  successfully  requires  a thorough  knowledge 
of  the  bee  and  all  his  habits ; and  therefore,  like 
any  other  game,  those  who  love  the  sport  pride 
themselves  upon  their  proficiency.  The  hunter 
starts  out  armed  with  a small  box  with  a sliding 
cover,  a card  of  honey-comb,  and  a small  bottle 
of  honey,  molasses,  or  something  suited  to  the 
taste  of  the  bee.  When  near  the  locality  of  wild 
bees  he  fills  the  comb  with  the  honey  from  the 
bottle,  places  it  in  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and 
hunts  for  a bee  upon  a flower,  which,  when 
found,  he  brushes  into  the  box,  at  the  same  time 
closing  the  box.  The  prisoner  will  buzz  for  a 
while,  and  then  goes  to  filling  his  sack  from  the 
honey  in  the  bottom  of  the  box.  The  hunter 
then  places  the  box  in  a favorable  position  for 
seeing  it,  and  slides  back  the  cover.  Having 
44 filled,”  as  the  hunters  say,  the  bee  flies  straight 
to  his  tree,  and  returns  to  fill  again,  bringing 
others  with  him.  Oftentimes  these  workers  in- 
crease so  rapidly  that  a steady  stream  will  be 
seen  going  to  and  from  the  box,  which  can  easily 
be  followed  to  the  tree  at  once.  Frequently  large 
deposits  of  honey  are  found  in  this  way,  which 
the  little  workers  show  as  much  bravery  in  de- 
fending as  industry  in  gathering. 

There  lived  in  the  town  of  R an  eccentric 

•character,  “Uncle  Joe,”  whose  particular  pride 
was  in  being  thought  a master  of  this  sport. 
Once,  on  the  approach  of  the  hunting  season,  he 
went  out,  as  usual,  armed  with  bee-box  and  hon- 
ey-bottle, and  soon  had  a worker  caught,  but 
somehow  he  showed  an  utter  indifference  to  Joe’s 
honey.  He  let  him  go  and  caught  another,  who 
behaved  in  like  manner;  and  so  he  spent  the 
day,  every  bee  refusing  his  free  lunch,  until  Joe 
really  thought  the  bees  all  crazy  or  himself  dream- 
ing, for  surely  he  never  knew  the  like  before.  In 
utter  amazement  he  gave  up  the  job  and  went 
home.  Meeting  his  “better  half”  at  the  door, 
he  gave  her  his  traps  to  put  away,  told  her  his 
luck,  which  he  was  disposed  to  consider  as  an  ill 
omen,  and -waited  for  her  to  speak,  which  she 
soon  did.  Holding  the  bottle. up  before  her,  she 
exclaimed,  with  a twinkle  in  both  eyes : “ Well, 
well,  Joe ! if  you  hain’t  gone  and  taken  my  cas- 
tor-oil to  line  bees  with !”  Joe  looked,  and  see- 
ing his  honey-bottle  untouched,  saw  the  joke  and 
wilted,  for  he  knew  that  he  would  never  hear  the 
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last  of  it,  as  one  of  his  neighbors’  boys  happened 
to  be  present. 

That  evening  as  Joe,  rather  happy  from  the 
effects  of  something  taken  to  relieve  his  chagrin, 
strolled  into  the  village  hotel,  where  a few  of  his 
neighbors  were  congregated.  One  who  never  let  a 
chance  slip  to  give  Joe  a hit,  and  who  rarely  got 
the  better  of  him,  related  Joe’s  experiment ; and 
turning  to  him  with  an  air  of  having  at  last  got 
his  enemy  in  a tight  place,  asked  Joe  if  he  hadn’t 
better  treat  on  that.  Joe  steadied  himself  by  a 
chair,  and  when  the  laugh  hod  subsided  so  as  to 
be  heard,  said,  with  a very  knowing  look : 4 1 Gen- 
tlemen, there’s  no  mistake  about  that . I wasn't 
trying  to  hunt  those  bees ; I was  only  doctoring 
them.  Bees  always  have  to  be  physicked  before 
they  will  work  well!”  This  brought  the  house 
down,  and  although  Joe  did  not  stand  the  treat, 
some  one  else  did,  and  he  had  to  be  helped  home. 


An  Ohio  friend  writes : Your  anecdotes  of 
General  Nelson  remind  me  of  one  about  General 
J.  I).  Morgan,  who  neatly  44  transferred  the  boot 
to  the  other  foot”  in  this  wise.  While  we  were 
lying  in  camp  at  Rossville,  Georgia,  the  Sixtieth 
Illinois  returned  from  their  veteran  furlough  with 
a number  of  recruits.  One  of  these,  having  ex- 
hausted his  supply  of  clean  shirts,  and  not  yet 
having  learned  to  be  his  own  laundress,  asked  a 
veteran  where  he  could  get  some  washing  done. 

44  Do  you  see  those  tents  there  by  tlie  church  ? 
Well,  go  over  there  and  ask  for  Mr.  Morgan. 
He  does  washing.  He  is  a crusty  old  cuss,  but 
if  you  talk  pretty  nice  to  him  ho  will  do  it  for 
you.” 

The  recruit  went  as  directed,  and  found  Gen- 
eral Morgan  walking  in  front  of  his  tent,  dressed, 
as  was  his  custom,  in  the  uniform  of  a high  private. 

44  Where  will  I find  Mr.  Morgan  ?”  asked  the 
recruit. 

44  My  name  is  Morgan.  What  will  you  have  ?” 

44 1 came  to  see  if  I could  get  some  clothes 
washed.” 

44  H-m-m-m.  Who  sent  you  here  to  get  your 
clothes  washed  ?” 

44  John  Smith,  over  here  in  the  Sixtieth.” 

44  Corporal  of  the  guard !”  (The  corporal  ap- 
proached, and  saluted.)  44  Young  man,  go  with 
the  corporal  and  show  him  John  Smith,  so  that 
he  can  bring  him  over  here.  And  you  come  back 
with  them,  and  bring  all  the  dirty  clothes  you 
have.” 

They  departed,  and  soon  returned  with  the 
guilty  veteran  and  a huge  armful  of  dirty  shirts, 
socks,  etc. 

The  General,  to  Smith : 4i  Did  you  send  this 
young  man  here  to  have  his  clothes  washed  ?” 

“Yes,  Sir,  for  a joke.” 

44  For  a joke  l Well,  we’ll  have  the  joke  car- 
ried out.  We  do  have  clothes  washed  here  some- 
times. Corporal,  take  this  man  Smith  and  that 
bundle  of  clothes  down  to  the  creek,  and  have 
him  wash  them  and  dry  them  and  fold  them  up 
neatly,  and  return  them  to  the  owner.  See  that 
he  does  the  job  handsomely  /” 

The  veteran  wrent  away  to  his  work  sorrow- 
fully, and  the  General  resumed  his  walk. 


It  was  one  of  these  recruits  that  was  on  guard 
one  day  at  brigade  head-quarters.  The  A.  A.  G. 
found  him  sitting  down  whittling  and  whistling, 
with  his  gun  across  his  knees.  4 4 Look  here!” 
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said  he,  “are  you  a recruit?”  “No,”  replied 
Greeny,  1 4 I’ve  jist  jined ! ” 

The  following  story  of  Webster  and  Choate 
has  never  been  in  print,  and  the  writer  would  not 
repeat  it  here  if  he  felt  that  by  so  doing  he  would 
render  himself  liable  to  the  charge  of  seeking  to 
derogate  any  thing  from  that  public  respect  in 
which  these  two  great  men  are  universally  held. 
But  the  story  is  somewhat  characteristic  of  both 
of  them,  and  therein  lies  its  interest.  The  in- 
timacy of  Webster  and  Choate  is  well  known. 
There  can  scarcely  be  a doubt  that  they  loved 
each  other.  While  the  former  was  Secretary  of 
State  the  latter  was  in  the  Senate  from  Massa- 
chusetts. At  some  point  during  this  period 
Choate  is  reported  to  have  found  himself  short 
of  money,  and,  being  away  from  home,  in  a strait 
to  know  how  to  relieve  himself.  He  sat  in  his 
seat  in  the  old  Senate  chamber,  with  a contracted 
brow,  plowing  with  both  of  his  hands  those  long 
black  locks  of  his,  as  his  habit  was,  in  a vain  ef- 
fort to  conjure  up  some  way  of  meeting  his  en- 
gagements, when  an  idea  struck  him.  “ I will 
go  to  Webster,”  he  said  to  himself;  and  seizing 
his  hat  he  made  his  way  rapidly  to  Fourteenth 
Street  The  great  man  was  at  home,  and  re- 
ceived him  with  unusual  cordiality. 

“ But  what  is  the  matter  with  you,  Choate?” 
he  asked  (the  latter  had  on  that  wobegone  ex- 
pression which  every  body  remembers) : “ are  you 
sick  ?” 

Choate  took  a chair,  and  began  to  run  his  fin- 
gers through  his  hair,  in  a state  of  doubt  as  to 
how  he  should  approach  the  subject  of  his  visit. 
“ Not  exactly  sick,  Mr.  Webster;  but  I am  short 
of  money,  and  have  come  up  to  see  if  you  could 
lend  me  five  hundred  dollars.” 

Webster  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  with 
eyes  dilated,  and  the  faintest  possible  gleam  of 
humor  in  bis  face,  looked  at  Choate:  “Choate, 
I am  just  five  hundred  short  myself,”  he  said. 
(Choate’s  chin  dropped.)  “But  look  here,  Broth- 
er Choate,”  continued  Mr.  Webster;  “I’ll  tell 
you  what  wre’ll  do : “ we’ll  make  a note,  Sir,  say 
at  sixty  days,  for  one  thousand  dollars,  payable 
in  Boston.  You  shall  sign  it,  and  111  indorse  it, 
and  by  the  time  it  comes  round  we  will  be  at 
home  to  provide  for  it.” 

Choate  looked  up  with  astonishment.  He 
could  see  how  easily  the  note  might  be  made,  but 
how  the  money  w'as  coming  out  of  the  note  was 
not  so  clear,  and  lie  said  so  to  Mr.  Webster. 

“Leave  that  to  me,”  the  latter  replied. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  the  note  was  made ; Choate 
went  back  to  the  Senate  to  await  the  results  of 
his  friend’s  financial  experiment;  and  his  great 
friend,  placing  the  note  in  his  vest  pocket,  donned 
that  well-remembered  broad-rimmed  black  felt 
hat  which  he  wore  on  those  times,  and  directed 
his  steps  toward  Corcoran’s. 

Entering  the  banking-house,  with  head  erect 
and  shoulders  well  set  back,  “ Is  Mr.  Corcoran 
in?”  in  the  measured  and  magisterial  tones  that 
inspired  so  much  awe,  he  asked  of  the  clerk  at 
the  counter. 

“ Yes,  Sir,”  he  replied,  deferentially. 

“Please  say  to  him  that  Mr.  Webster  would 
like  to  see  him  for  a moment.” 

Corcoran  appeared  with  alacrity  from  his  pri- 
vate room,  and  the  usual  salutations  were  ex- 
changed. 


“ Mr.  Corcoran,  my  brother  Choate  is  a little 
short  of  money,  and  has  made  a note  for  a thou- 
sand dollars  (which  I have  very  cheerfully  in- 
dorsed for  him),  payable  in  Boston  in  sixty  days. 
Would  you  discount  it  for  him  ?” 

“Certainly,”  replied  Corcoran,  “with  the 
greatest  pleasure;”  and  turning  to  the  clerk  he 
said,  “Give  Mr.  Webster  the  proceeds  of  the 
note  after  deducting  the  interest.  ” 

The  clerk  made  his  figures,  and  bringing  out 
a small  bag  of  gold  emptied  it  upon  the  counter. 
He  counted  out  a sufficient  sum  to  satisfy  the 
proceeds  of  the  note ; and  Mr.  Webster,  putting 
it  into  his  pantaloons  pocket,  called  a hack  and 
w ent  immediately  to  the  Capitol.  Walking  into 
the  Senate  chamber  he  found  Choate,  with  his 
head  in  his  bands  in  the  most  distraught  frame 
of  mind.  Going  directly  up  to  him  he  gave  him 
a smart  slap  upon  the  shoulder : 

“I’ve  got  it,  Choate. 

“The  d— 1 you  have!”  he  replied. 

The  great  man  sat  down  beside  him,  and  they 
divided  the  money  as  nearly  equally  as  they 
could ; and  thus  Choate’s  mind  obtained  relief/ 
There  is  a sequel  to  the  story,  but  that — per- 
haps— hereafter. 


A good  story  used  to  be  told  of  Choate  by  Mr. 
Minns,  who  was  a student  in  his  office.  One  day 
the  former  came  into  the  office,  and,  seating  him- 
self before  the  fire,  began  scratching  his  head 
with  unusual  violence.  By-and-by  he  said,  in 
his  most  dramatic  tones, 

“ I wonder  what  becomes  of  all  my  money, 
Mr.  Minns.” 

Minns  stopped  his  writing  and  looked  up  at 
him.  His  face  looked  comical  enough.  Final- 
ly he  ventured  to  make  a suggestion. 

“ Why  don’t  you  buy  a small  book,  Mr.  Choate, 
and  enter  in  it  w hat  you  receive  and  what  you 
pay  out?  and  then  you  will  know  where  your 
money*  goes.” 

“ Capitol  idea,  Mr.  Minns,  Capital  idea.  Won’t 
you  be  good  enough  to  go  out  and  buy  me  one  ?” 

Minns  bought  him  the  book,  and  Choate  sat 
down  and  made  two  or  three  entries  in  it. 

A few  months  afterward  Minns  had  the  curios- 
ity— seeing  the  book  lying  upon  Mr.  Choate’s 
desk — to  look  into  it  to  see  how  he  got  along  with 
his  accounts,  when  lo ! there  were  the  entries  he 
had  made  on  the  day  of  its  purchase,  and  all  the  • 
rest  was  blank. 

Mr.  Choate  might  have  been  a rich  man  if  he 
had  had  any  method  in  the  keeping  of  his  ac- 
counts. After  his  association  with  his  son-in- 
law,  Major  Bell,  lately  deceased,  his  affairs  were 
much  improved. 


From  this  to  Webster.  It  is  the  fashion  in 
these  days  to  pay  the  exjjenses,  and  something 
more,  of  political  lecturers.*  It  was  not  so  in  the 
days  of  the  old  Whig  party.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  Taylor  campaign  it  w as  found  desirable  to 
propitiate  Mr.  Webster,  who,  naturally  enough, 
received  the  nomination  of  General  Taylor  as 
coldly  as  he  did  that  of  Mr.  Clay  in  1844,  when 
Massachusetts  led  off ; and  after  he  had  said  in 
his  Marshfield  spedeh  that  the  nomination  was  one 
“not  fit  to  be  made”  it  became  especially  neces- 
sary Chat  he  should  be  looked  after.  The  result 
was  that,  after  a good  deal  of  negotiation,  and 
the  urgency  of  many  of  his  best  friends,  he  con- 
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sented  to  explain,  at  Abington  in  Massachusetts, 
his  Marshfield  speech,  and  to  make  one  or  two 
speeches  more  during  the  campaign.  Two  well- 
known  gentlemen  of  the  city  of  Worcester,  then 
prominent  in  the  Whig  ranks — one  of  whom  is 
now  holding  a high  ofiicial  station  in  that  State 
—-came  down  to  Boston  at  the  instance  of  the 
late  ex-Govemor  Lincoln  to  secure  Mr.  Webster 
for  a great  speech  in  the  former  city.  They  call- 
ed upon  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Whig  State 
Committee  to  enlist  his  co-operation,  and  were 
informed  by  him  that  five  hundred  dollars  was 
the  least  sum  which  they  could  reasonably  offer 
Mr.  Webster  for  such  an  effort.  Tbe  gentlemen 
said  they  guessed  they  could  raise  that  sum.  Mr. 
Webster  happened  to  be  then  at  the  Tremonfc 
House,  and  the  Secretary  volunteered  to  call  upon 
him  with  them,  and  do  what  he  might  be  able  to 
advance  their  suit.  It  was  in  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober— a month  that  he  loved.  The  party  found 
Mr.  W.  solus  in  the  office,  drinking  a glass  of 
soda-water.  The  Secretary, with  imprudent  haste, 
led  them  into  the  office  and  introduced  them. 
The  situation  was  embarrassing,  for  he  was  in 
the  act  of  drinking  his  soda,  and  was  obliged  by 
the  interruption  to  set  down  his  tumbler  before 
he  had  finished  it. 

To  relieve  this  embarrassment  one  of  these 
gentlemen  — the  eminent  official,  whose  silver 
speech  it  is  always  a pleasure  to  listen  to — said, 
“ I think  this  must  be  the  Indian  summer,  Mr. 
Webster.” 

Mr.  W.  turned  square  round,  and,  confronting 
him,  replied  with  emphatic  gravity,  “No,  Sir-r-r; 
this  is  the  har-r-r-vest  moon.” 

The  Worcester  gentlemen  laughed  a good  deal 
afterward  at  the  felicity  of  Mr.  Webster’s  reply, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  the  speech 
was  one  of  the  dullest  that  the  great  man  ever 
delivered,  and  the  additional  fact  that  the  great- 
er part  of  the  five  hundred  dollars  came  out  of 
their  own  pockets;  for,  neglecting  to  ask  the 
contributions  of  their  friends  until  after  the  event, 
they  found  these  said  friends  ludicrously  disin- 
clined to  invest,  and  with  some  little  disposition 
to  chaff ; and  it  is  said  that  one  of  the  Worcester 
gentlemen — not  the  official — was  heard  to  ex- 
claim, in  a fit  of  extreme  disgust, 

44  He  may  well  call  it  the  har-r-r-vest  moon !” 

A prominent  journalist  of  Utah  is  responsible 
for  the  following : 

In  the  general  scare  occasioned  by  the  late 
San  Francisco  shake-up,  the  inmates  of  the  Oc- 
cidental Hotel  rushed  from  their  rooms  into  the 
halls  and  corridors  in  every  variety  of  costume 
from  full  dress  to  nature.  Among  the  guests 
was  a French  naval  officer,  who  emerged  from 
his  bath  into  the  hall,  which  was  crowded  with 
people  flying  in  dismay  from  their  rooms.  Upon 
relating  the  circumstances  of  his  flight  to  our 
journalist  he  was  asked  what  effect  his  appear- 
ance produced  upon  the  ladies.  44  None  at  all,” 
he  replied  ; “ they  were  so  frightened  that  they 
did  not  regard  me  any  more  than  if  I had  been 
the  statue  of  Apollo Probably  not. 


That  witty  French  editor  Henri  Rochefort, 
whose  sallies  are  always  getting  him  into  duels, 
and  whose  last,  upon  the  Government,  necessi- 
tated a hasty  exit  from  the  country,  was  chatting, 
just  before  his  exodus,  with  a friend  on  the  Boule- 


vard. A stranger  passed  by,  and  the  friend  took 
off  his  hat  to  him. 

“Who  is  that?”  inquired  Rochefort. 

“The  ex-Duke  of  Nassau.” 

The  stranger  turned  around,  no  doubt  to  look 
at  the  famous  editor  of  the  Lanteme . Rochefort 
politely  took  off  his  hat  to  him. 

4 4 What,  ” asked  his  friend, 4 4 you  salute  princes  ?” 

44  Yes,  when  they  are  dethroned /” 


A contested  case  under  the  seventy-second 
chapter  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Statutes 

having  occurred  in  Boston,  Mr.  L was  asked, 

as  he  was  making  his  way  out  of  the  crowded 
court-room,  “Is  that  the  putative  father  of  the 
child?” 

44  No,”  was  L ’s  reply, 44  the  efts-putative.” 


Ah  ! how  many  of  us  who  are  blessed  with  hot 
and  irritable  tempers  are  like  that  celebrated  Mr. 
Fletcher  of  Saltoun  I One  of  his  servants  hav- 
ing intimated  his  intention  of  seeking  another 
place,  Mr.  Fletcher  proceeded  gently  to  urge  him 
to  continue  in  his  service. 

“I  can  not  bear  your  temper,  Sir,”  said  the 
servant. 

44 1 am  passionate,  I confess,”  said  Mr.  Fletch- 
er, “ but  my  passion  is  no  sooner  on  than  it  is 
off." 

44  Yes,”  rejoined  the  servant,  44  but  then  it’s  no 
sooner  off  than  it’s  on  again !” 


Although  the  autumn  has  passed,  we  sup- 
pose it  will  not  much  wring  the  bosom  of  the 
reader  to  peruse  the  ensuing  stanza  upon  that 
season,  written  by  a gifted  son  of  the  West.  It 
has  the  true  afflatus : 


41 1 wud  not  dy  in  ortum. 

With  the  peaches  lit  for  eatiu’, 
When  the  wavy  corn  is  gettin'  ripe, 
And  the  candidates  are  treatin'; 
When  sassidge-mcat  is  phryin*, 

A hickory-unis  Is  thick— 

Ow ! who  wontd  think  of  dyin1, 

Or  evin  gettin'  sick  ?" 


La  Porte,  Indiana,  makes  its  bow  to  the 
Drawer  in  the  following  event,  which  has  become 
a part  of  its  history : 

In  the  summer  of  1868  a young  German  wo- 
man of  that  vicinity  was  afflicted  with  a disease 
that  had  baffled  the  skill  of  all  the  Dutch  doctors 
thereabouts.  It  was  asserted  among  friends  that 

she  was  bewitched,  and  that  Mrs. , an  old 

frau,  half  doctress,  half  sorceress,  was  the  person 
who  had  cast  the  balef ul  influence  over  her.  This 
opinion  gained  ground,  and  the  excitement  among 
the  Germans  and  Geriromans  [Gerwomans  is 
good]  finally  culminated  in  the  gathering  of  a 
mob  around  the  house  of  the  accused  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  “burning  the  witch.”  Her 
son,  objecting  to  this  summary  proceeding,  pre- 
pared to  defend  the  castle,  and  gave  notice  that, 
unless  the  mob  desisted  from  violence,  a heavy 
bill  of  Dutch  mortality  might  then  and  there  be 
expected.  The  opportune  arrival  of  some  Amer- 
icans had  the  effect  to  prevent  an  attack  and  dis- 
perse the  mobbists.  A neighbor  talking  with 
Franz , one  of  the  rioters,  a few  days  after- 

ward, asked, 44  Franz,  what  did  you  intend  to  do 
to  that  old  woman  ?” 

“Oh,  ve  vas  koin*  to  purn  her.”  he  replied. 

44  Well,  why  didn’t  you  do  it  ?” 
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“Kass  Pob  vouldn’t  let  us  koom  into  ter 
bouse.  ” 

“ Why  didn’t  you  break  inf” 

“ Oh,”  replied  he,  with  astonishment,  “ ve  hat 
no  right  to  do  dat  /” 

A heinous  crime,  indeed,  compared  with  the 
little  “irregularity”  of  an  auto  da  fc . 


This  from  the  same  source : 

At  the  June  term  of  our  Common  Pleas,  dur- 
ing the  trial  of  an  Irish  will  case,  Tim  Dooley 
was  on  the  stand,  and  thus  testified : “I  am 
brother  to  Molly  Flaherty,  and  I am  brother  to 
Betty  Hoolahan.” 

“ Then,  Mr.  Dooley,  ” said  Judge  B , “ we 

are  to  understand  that  you  are  two  brothers  ?” 

“Yis,  Misther  Judge,”  replied  Dooley,  with 
great  deliberation;  “aitch  of  me  sisthers  had  a 
brother!” 


We  read  a poem  an  evening  or  two  since 
which  expresses  so  charmingly  the  virtues  of 
Cheerfulness  and  Resignation  that  it  occurred  to 
us  a single  verse  might  appropriately  be  quoted 
as  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  Drawer : 

There  are  briere  besetting  every  path, 

Which  call  for  patient  care; 

There  is  a cross  in  every  lot. 

And  an  earnest  need  for  prayer; 

Bat  a lonely  heart  that  leans  on  Thee 
1%  hapjxj  any  where  t 

Among  the  many  clerical  anecdotes  brought 
out  by  gentlemen  in  attendance  on  the  recent 
General  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  is  the  following  of  Bishop  Bass,  who  ex- 
ercised the  episcopal  office  in  Massachusetts  from 
1797  to  1803.  He  was  a fat  man.  For  a long 
time  he  was  settled  as  rector  of  St.  Paul’s,  New- 
buryport,  and  always  popular  among  the  towns- 
people on  account  of  the  freedom  with  which  he 
moved  about  among  them,  and  his  unaffected 
good-nature.  On  one  occasion  Major  Joseph 
Coffin,  a noted  ship-draughtsman  of  that  time, 
and  something  of  a wit,  was  engaged  on  the 
banks  of  the  Merrimac  repairing  his  salmon  net 
— for  in  those  days  both  salmon  and  bass  were 
abundant  there — when  the  Doctor  (not  yet  a 
Bishop)  appeared.  To  approach  the  Major  he 
was  obliged  to  step  upon  the  net,  which  lay  spread 
out  upon  the  ground.  As  he  neared  him  he  said, 
“So  you  are  mending  your  net.  Major?” 

“ Yes,  Doctor.” 

“ What  do  you  take  in  it,  Sir  ?” 

The  Major  replied,  “Salmon,  Doctor,  and — ” 
(here  the  Doctor  tripped  in  one  of  the  meshes  of 
the  net,  and  came  near  being  prostrated)  “some- 
times a Bass  /” 


Our  Episcopal  friends,  among  other  good  deeds 
at  the  Convention*  consecrated  a bishop  for  the 
Indians  and  other  rough  settlers  of  the  very  far 
West ; apropos  of  which  may  be  told  the  follow- 
ing: A Methodist  minister  having  many  years 
ago  been  sent  as  missionary  to  the  same  rather 
tough-hearted  people,  found  an  old,  very  old  In- 
dian, who  could  read,  to  whom  he  gave  a copy 
of  the  New  Testament.  After  the  noble  red 
man  had  read  it  through  he  expressed  a wish 
to  be  baptized.  The  missionary  accordingly 
procured  a bowl  of  water,  and  was  about  to  bap- 
tise him,  when  the  noble  red  man  asked,  “ What 
you  going  to  do  with  that  ?” 


“ Baptize  you,”  replied  the  clergyman. 

“No  deep  enough  for  Indian:  take  ’em  to 
river.” 

The  missionary  explained  that  “that  is  not 
our  practice;”  to  which  the  noble  red  person  re- 
plied: 

“You  give  me  wrong  book,  then;  me  read 
’em  through.” 

The  ceremony  was  postponed. 


Among  the  quaint  specimens  of  literature,  as 
presented  in  “the  books,”  could  any  thing  be 
more  ludicrous  than  the  following,  sent  to  us  by 
a friend  in  Grass  Valley,  Nevada  County,  Cali- 
fornia ? It  is  copied  verbatim  from  the  Twenti- 
eth California  Reports,  page  163,  where  it  will  be 
found  at  the  conclusion  of  a lengthy  and  import- 
ant decision,  concerning  the  title  to  a Spanish 
land  grant  of  four  leagues,  rendered  by  Chief 
Justice  Stephen  J.  Field  (now  one  of  the  Justices 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court),  and  con- 
curred in  by  a full  bench . 

“This  action  was  tried  by  the  Court  without 
the  intervention  of  a jury.  Of  course,  in  such 
cases,  the  Court  not  only  performs  its  peculiar 
and  appropriate  duty  of  deciding  the  law,  but 
aLo  discharges  the  functions  of  a jury,  and 
passes  upon  the  facts.  The  counsel  of  the  appel- 
lants, impressed,  as  it  would  seem,  with  this  dual 
character,  requested  the  Court  to  charge  itself  as 
a jury,  and  handed  in  certain  instructions  for 
that  purpose.  The  Court  thereupon  charged  that 
part  of  itself  which  was  thus  supposed  to  be  sep- 
arated and  converted  into  a jury,  commencing 
the  charge  with  the  usual  address,  * Gentlemen  of 
the  Jury,’  and  instructing  that  imaginary  body 
that  if  they  found  certain  facts  they  should  find 
for  the  plaintiff,  and  if  otherwise,  for  the  defend- 
ants, and  that  they  were  not  concluded  by  the 
statements  of  the  Court,  but  were  at  liberty  to 
judge  of  the  facts  for  themselves.  The  record 
does  not  inform  us  whether  the  jury  thus  ad- 
dressed differed  in  their  conclusions  from  those 
of  the  Court.  These  proceedings  have  about 
them  so  ludicrous  an  air  that  we  could  not  be- 
lieve they  were  seriously  taken,  but  for  the  grav- 
ity with  which  counsel  on  the  argument  referred 

to  them The  mode  adopted  in  the  present 

case,  though  highly  original,  is  not  of  sufficient 
merit  to  be  exalted  into  a precedent  to  be  follow- 
ed. Judgment  affirmed.” 

During  the  rebellion  the  staff  of  General  Wise 
were  riding  through  a rather  forlorn  part  of  North 
Carolina,  and  a young  Virginian  of  the  staff  con- 
cluded to  have  a little  fun  at  the  expense  of  a 
long-legged  specimen  of  the  genus  homo , who 
wore  a very  shabby  gray  uniform  and  bestrode 
a worm-fence  at  the  road-side.  Reining  in  his 
horse  he  accosted  him  with,  “ How  are  you, 
North  Carolina?”  “How  are  you,  Virginia?” 
was  the  ready  response.  The  staff  continued: 
“The  blockade  on  turpentine  makes  you  rather 
hard  up,  don’t  it?  No  sale  for  tar  now,  is 
there?” 

“Well — yes,”  was  the  slow  response.  “Wc 
sell  all  our  tar  to  Jeff  Davis  now.” 

“The  thunder  you  do!  What  on  earth  does 
the  President  want  with  your  tar  ?” 

North  Carolina  answered  : “ He  puts  it  on  the 
heels  of  Virginians  to  make  them  stick  on  the 
battle-field !”  The  staff  rode  on. 
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the  canto 

wh?  a subtle  fitiUl  3u*K 
stance:  but  ther*  Mas  ;> 
tierce  war  waged  between 
tH*a  grnu  povribs  ftp  t Kr- 
^tiesimri'  urjiethtrr  this  sub- 
sjiotice  w»t,v  ninde  or  dual 
hr  if  * tdmrhfteV ; that  »*. 
\vhHfebr  there  were  tyto 
iiuidr  «ir  dcHy  ottd;  This 
dispute  a*  Jhmlly  s»«f tiw V 
>r  l irilrerSv^ti  made  to  rqpl V 
away  and  dfWijipsHiVbY  the 
df^rety  dt  0 tmrU  rrmy 
umrrrvK  » I ij  at;  bn nxt io-dga d, 
thdl  flits, re  is  ua  Simla*,  nil! 

in  the  cartth  JTW  mativ 

of  t he  liarue^tf  ^Uittv  dU  - 

jmtki  fhiit  urv  w/w  iuzina 
AMW#  luaukidd  Will  dis- 
appear in  A mrr  a mdogous 
ii)  fhk  a*  mm i 9.$  fb*  hu- 
tmr.  rfiihd  Ha#  ads  awed 
far  wniiudh  n?  pee  a Mi  tie 
inure  eleaijy  the  (me  state 
of  the  rape  in  ves} >en  to 
the  £>il>jisei  o(  dtHea^i^d ! 

The  uni  verbal  bjijopu) 
rum  mg  pliilosnjdtm  ut  tidy 
present  duv  is,  r H«f  e]de- 
tncity  ifc  a Snhite  motion 
of  the  etornem  Ur y part i < ten 
of’  hodjes,  WImu  theory 
this  opinion  will  gi ve  phiyr 
1°  in  the  next:  gofierniioti 
' ■ it  is  iin»K)^»h|»v  Ni  **r. 

' to  the  essential  nature  of 
this  principle  art  so  un- 

r»Thii»i  ;itid  SO  unSfUitftne- 

roiv  .{|4f?  notions  flomuig 
.-..•  in  r.iie  popular  wind  m re- 
sp<*£  j id  the  nio#t  obvious 
fows  ©f  * ? r action  tire  «fter- 
1/  confused,  not  wiy  uhwtrtL  This  te  shown 
by  the  tendency m prev^fedt  ammijcc  persons 
wndlinformcd  on  incmi  isoh5.erf^  to  iittribirie  the 
movement*  of  JH'inci>fU*  io  iJert.rimy ; when 
the  foot  is,  Hbat'of  add  witJb-femwn 

phenomena  indnifestyd  by  thW  pfibdph*  xtiirt 


th&muo  coauifUA  iinxrt  at  b&a. 


THE  real  nature  of  the  mysreriotu?  agency 
■ Av  hich  we  eitll  v^vk^dVr.^y  v 4rT  bfe^  tin- 
drndooil  even  by -the  *>i  - u !w*pf>ori. . E'%- 
ery  »occewfing  ge.u t ^ t »>  'hfretv  ' new 
ihf^ry  on  flu?  tmtfeu.-  X/vitf.*  •<*:»#/ 

ilte  uorhi  tvr:  ;•  • io  VUt-ti  tlmi 


Ehh&ted  M$  Of  Conercffi,  .in  the  year  IS;ir}H*r  Jiud  T»rcaiu;r^  Vn  t't»o  Di^’h  Omr.c  ofrlte 

JCdiir!.  of*  the  ded^d  MOtfcx.  fttf  thif  ^outhwu  Dhirkt  of.Ne*vt  Vork. 
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determined,  by  the  con  met  of  the  tij*  of  the 
finger*  with  t he  board.  As  if  any  real  and  ac- 
knowledged electrical  action,  as  verified  experi- 
mentally by  scientific  men,  could  be  produced 
without  an  equivalent  expenditure,  either  of  sub- 
stance or  of  force.  They  tell  you  finally,  in  an- 
swer to  these  reasoning*,  that  the  eki'incity 
which  acts  in  Pluiiehetie  is  governed  by  dilTer- 
ent  laws  and  manifests  different  properties  from 
that  known  to  chemists  and  philosophers ; with- 
out considering  that  where  a new  principle 
manifests  not  a single  one  of  the  properties  of 
the  old,  nor  any  property  in  the  least  degree 
analogous  to  them,  but  on  the  contrary  ex- 
hibits, according  to  their  ideas  of  it,  another 
uml  new  set  of  properties  anti  modes  of  action 
entirely  diverse,  there  can  he  no  sense  or  mean- 
ing in  pretending  to  give  it  the  same  name- 
The  truth  is,  that  there  runs  in  the  popular 
mind  an  idea  that  the  naiuc  ^ * JHII oc t Hfei t j, * ’ 
sometimes  *v  Magnetism,"  i*  to  be  given  to  the 
latent  cause  of  any  thing  mysterious  and  unac- 
countable, even  if  the  mystery  ami  umicctump 
ablcness  exist  only  in  their  imaginations. 

The  phenomena  of  electricity,  w hen  any  phe- 
nomena r cully  result,  from  this  principle,  are 
strongly  marked  and  very 
■nSBnHflBfflfi  definite  their  character. 

either  by  being  palpable  to 
ibe  h-e>  oi  pr..d».**-  ing 
mui  ked  and  special  effects. 
Some  of  these,  as  the  thud i 
of  lightning  and  the  glow 
ami  rorux  aiion  of  the 
nofitheilt  aurora,  have  been 
' 'iiua.mlly  manifested  in 
every  age  in  the  view  of  all 
©SIiyiiliM;  mankind 


are  none  that  bear  the  slightest  analogy,  in  re- 
spect to  the  conditions  under  which  they  arise, 
with  those  exhibited  in  the  gyrations  of  this 
little  practical  joker. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  confusion  of  ideas 
which  those  who  attribute  the  motions  of  Pin  ri- 
ch cue  to  electricity  betray  in  their  attempts  to 
explain  the  operation.  At  one  time  they  will 
sav  that  the  oracle  can  give  no  response,  except- 
ing to  record  what  is  already  in  the  mind  of  one 
of  the  operators:  as  if  electricity  could  take 
cognizance  of  what  is  passing  in  the  human 
mind!  Then  in  a tV.w  minutes  thev  will  at- 
tempt to  confound  the  skeptic  by  relating  a 
well-authenticated  case  of  an  answer  revealing 
nn  occurrence  taking  place  at  the  time  in  an- 
other town,  an  occurrence  of  which  none  of 
those  present  could  by  any  possibility  have 
known  any  thing:  as  if  the  electric : condition 
of  a substance  in  one  place  could  be  affected  by* 
simple  occurrences  in  the  affairs  of  life  many 
mile* away!  They  will  say  sometimes  that  the 
twer  operators  must  be  of  different  sexes:  a* 
if  there  was  any  known  property  of  electricity 
that  could  distinguish  between  the  sexes;  and 
that  the  electricity  is  excited,  and  the  flow  of  it 


There  is  a sec- 
ond das#  of  these  phenome- 
na which  arc  none  seldom 
manifested,,  and  yet  which 
have  been  occusionnJly  seen 
and  noted  in  every  age. 
Among  these  are  the.  ap- 
pearance of  bright  stars,  or 
luminous  pencils  of  light, 
which  are  often  to  be  ob- 
served on  prominent  and 
elevated  points  in  a highly 
excited  electrical  condition 
of  the  atmosphere.  One 
of  the  earliest  and  fullest 
accounts  that  we  have  of 
this  phenomenon  in  modern 
times  represents  it  as  ob- 
served at  sea,  one  wild  night 
in  the  Mediterranean,  by 
Admiral  For  bill,  ft  distin- 
guished naval  officer  of  the 
French,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 
The  night  was  dark  and 
tempest  linug,  Flashes  of 
lightning  were  <eeti,  and 

t h under  was  heard  resound - 
. \ * 

mg  trora  various  quarters  ot 
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the  hoATens.  All  at  once  tlur  Admiral,  w ho  was* ' ship  uhonlfl  W *st  o'w  (lre^'.«iul  he  -nm  uy  U\i 
matching  a .nxiuiis.lv  for  the  mifety  of  his  ; "iarji  u»  tuke  >itf  the  i»r»n  point  ni.n  K 

pereeited  a bright  light.  bhuu»g>  n*  if;  were.,}  tho  ierttiination  of  one  of  ide  illoniimM  p».iw= , 
m*»n  ibe.  JiiiihmL*  of  the  mniioniofct ; and  soon  but  the  bricjtt  pencil  of  light  cnummctl  to  baim 
aftfcrwuTdft  mtruhero/ similar  roru^eottor^  -tvei  e iYont  flic  wood,  hs  it  bail  dime  hefote  feom  ibd 

of  tins  other  :nia$r#,']  Iran. 

from  the  end#  of  the  yurils,  n«d  from  many  ruh~  j The  engraving  at  H>«  Ucud  l>f  thK  ^tilelo 
er  projeetitrg  |udr!frt  along  the  spars  and  rigging.  ’ represents  this,  pht'n.ij  motion-  .as  pfo^iYi'd  in  an 
It  item*  th»W  the  Admiral  was  alarmed  lest  his  iron  vessel  in  lln*  KniT'di  Ohainod  i»»  the  veur 
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natural  ajij^ar/»We^  nhd 

the  effect  tit  the  ^i^ariiiiin 

Mb  y >ru » re  17  di 1^4? s f ^ ^ ^ ^ 

inen.  * < . ’ 

'.  V : r 01  her  cases,  w h eu  c he  «j iec- 
trieitx  n(*euiiiuhueit:  In  brge 
pnaniwies,  or,  perhaps  more  pvOperlv  $|>«?ataif& 
#i(j*  £rear  concent »-»t>c»ji  of  power,  &Mfc  ojun 
"does  fn  the  clouds.  In  Connectionm  Act*ne  Wiy 
With  the  /rondeoHatUin  of  the  irioMture  l>%v  winci 
the  cimrds  are  formed,  it  darts  to M?&  v^nfe  xutb 
an  ititensiry  of  h&it  *nlfie*ttrtt to  light  tip  if 
once  the  fiercest  eoufiagmitousc 

Electricity  is  often,  if  not  always,  dc.vefi.ped 
by  the  condemn  rim*  0f  nqiieptf  9 va  pt>r&;  . When 
Small  v.fom\*  am formed  in  a vhriiiocrV  ^kyr  Mie 
amount  Uuw  doveleped  is  too  mull  to  jp  odcce 
mry  viftihle  rlftH'ii;  and  whl^lt  i/ie  whole  $ky 
becomes  jrrndmjlly  tilled  a.*,*-  m Wh»vr*£nt  benny, 
nnd.-wideiy Hcxfend^  .the.  d^Vid<>p^ehji 

of  electricity^  tho\ikti  pcrit^p^  *£$*-  in  onhftmk 
is  so  slow  in  Its  ptr»^ris#:  tlW.  the  |T/oy>r  dis 
vipiued  ns  fast  ip  h *.«.-  produjeedy  W fo  prfc~ 
vent  any  accumulation,  Bwt  wbm ^ 

. with  great  rofidhyy  as  they  often  th?  .<>i»-  J»hi»~ :v 
ruer  afternoon  When  the  weather  lim  Weft  very 
wimn  for  many  diy^;  so  ;fts  tet  tj$jw  the  udffo- 


thk  fyHtm*  uiA^vvirr. 

jf £()B.  ,Thn cajrtaiii  in  tlds  yi&i?  not ; ivlttrincd t 

jt  seems  for  the  ?ah*ty  of  Id#  vekseh -hjir  he  had 
t i» cr  i-ufiospy  in  examine  the  pbenoummOu  a lit* 
itofihre  closely ; and  so  he  clunked  ont  nppn 
the  iiO\v>{tri|.  and  eam.tv>a-{)  piMing  hi*  hand 
10  thi  iutnitroim  pemdl*  found  Hiitf  if  gave  no 
•sotwitidtt  of  loan,  It  proved  ro  he  iitt  it  tuore 
than  u phantom  #sy.iyjh 
There  in  an  u«-«-oum  of  a Herman  fdnlosdpbflr 
who  'Vns  vispthg  the  3r' 


yhyaml 

having  aHCOpded  \h  the  miitifi\i  Of  the  iJv rnrnid 
of  tjb&ck.  hcWa*  asOviuiihed  to  td»J?en*c  ijwit:  the 
ends  of  h&  wfu>n  W <hi*ed  tjhetrt  http 

the  air,  heefube  masted  witji  4 hrmhicm*  halo, 
fid  ivlsO  H-gh*rrU''rtVoiiw^;ife  iiet- 

al  which  one  of  ids  A r»\f  1 guide*  game<b  gave 
out  from  n tnemllic button  whigh  wa»  sttfehed 

dtifi.  tuven 


to  the  eovtor  wOtfUftfiOHS  of 
sparks  whenever,  he  %pptv Niched  h 1 ^ firi ger  to- 
mmoI  it,  . The  guides  Were  thrown  into  con- 
storrwwiou  at  ol^ervjtig  ih*;sse?  to  tlmtn,  Wuper- 
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tity  of  water  held  fa  sola-  _ 

the  to  a maxi-  SBHHHkbHI 
mini),  then  the  electric  elc-  fl 
ment  or  agency,  whatever  ] 

its  nature  may  be,  is  He- 
vel*}j>ed  with  extraordinary  ffiBjSjaj 
rapidity  and  in  enormous 

amounts,  ami  the  irruption 
of  the  power  from  one 
obuid  to  another*  or  from  a jggjg 
cloud  IQ  the  earth,  const i- 
tnte>  the  .lightning,  which  is 
often  <o  intense  and  so  vivid 
at  such  times.  Eaclt  dis- 
charge  i>  accompanied  by  a 
shnrpaml  instantaneous  de- 
tonutiou,  the  echoes  and  re- 
verberutious  of  which  front 
the  different  masses  of  cloud 
form  the  rolling  thunder 
which  bdlows  every  Hash. 

Water  is  often  condensed 
in  the  same  manner,  with 
great  rapidity  and  in  vast 
quantities,  from  the  im- 
mense  volumes  of  invisible 
va  p o r tit ro vv  n n p fro rn  a v ol-  # 
oimu  in  time  of  eruption. 

The  clouds  lints  formed 
emit  Hashes  of  lightning  SSmBBI 
precisely  like  those  formed  HBSmEM^W 
by  the  ordinary  evening  MHHi 
condensations  from  the 
summer  air. 

Electric  discharges  of 
this  nature  always  develop 

a very  intense  heat  in  tmv-  ;gE^Sal|Rv?^t yi 
erring  any  substance  or 
medium  which  offers  any  .wjipEFw XI&JS 
resistance  to  their  passage, 

The  calorific  effect  which 
such  discharge?  produce 
cun  be  shown,  on  a rnoder- 
ate  scale,  by  i he  apparatus 
of  the  electrician  lit  the  lec- 
ture-room, where,  by  means 
of  it,  metals  can  be  fused  and  dissipated,  and 
combustible  substances  cun  be  set  on  fire.  The 
effects  are  infinitely  more  powerful,  of  course, 
in  the  case  of  natural  discharges  from  the 
clouds. 

Not  only  are  buildings  set  on  fire,  but  metals 
are  welled  when  portions  of  metal  come  in  their 
course  which  have  not  conductive  capacity 
enough  to  afford  free  transmission  for  them. 
A story  is  related  in  some  of  the  books,  of  a 
young  lady  in  full  dress  at  an  evening  party, 
who,  when  a heavy  cloud  was  passing,  went,  to 
the  window  and  put  out  her  hand  to  ascertain 
whether  rain  was  falling,  when  the  lightning, 
striking  the  house,  came  down  by  the  window, 
and  taking  her  golden  bracelet  in  its  track, 
melted  it  and  threw  it  off  her  arm.  While  not 
prepared  to  declare  that  such  an  incident  as 
this  U impossible,  we  should  he  very  unwilling 
to  vouch  for  liie  truth  of  the  story,  but  prefer 
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leaving  each  reader  to  judge  of  its  probability 
or  improbability  for  himself. 

These  sudden  and  violent  discharges  of  large 
accumulations  of  the  electric  agency  or  force* 
resulting  usually  from  the  rapid  condensation 
of  vapors  in  the  air,  arc  far  more  frequent,  or 
rather  are  far  mpre  frequently  observed  by  man- 
kind, than  those  faint  and  gentle  ilhnm-uationa 
which  arise  from  the  gradual  flow  of  the  elec- 
tric force  to  or  from  projecting  points.  For  cer- 
tain  reasons  a projecting  point  tends  to  draw 
off  the  electric  force  quietly,  or  convey  it  away 
m fast  as  it  is  developed,  and  so  to  prevent  any 
great  accumulation.  But  the  light  which  is 
emitted  in  such  cases  is  of  so  mild  ft  character 
that,  except  tinder  peculiar  circumstances,  it  is 
seldom  observed.  The  light  is  too  faint  to  he 
seen  in  the  midst  of  other  lights  ; and  when  it  is 
dark  there  is  seldom  any  observer  at  hand.  T is 
probable  that  if  the  eye  of  an  observer  could  be 
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kept  near  the 

tils  of  mild 

and  harmless  ;-don  flH 

of  the  electric  •*••■>  . f ' * ?' 

the  clouds  a : - . 

correct  in  theory  • a*  iVmd 
w be  -impracticable,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  expense 
of  setting  up  uml  maintaining- 'such  a system 
over  any  considerable  extent  of  country. 

Sometime*  the  sudden  and  violent  discharges 
of  great  accumulation*  of  electricity  are  accom- 
panied at  the  time  by  a continual  flow,  a fleet* 
ihgT  especially,  all  the  salient  and  projecting 
points  in  the  vicinity,  and  even  afro  extended 
sufffuces,  in  many  ease*,  where  such  surfaces 
are  broken  by  minute  projections,  A very  vio- 
lent thunder-storm  broke  over  the  City  of  Paris 
on  the  night  of  the  16th  of  July,  IMG,  of  which 
most  extraordinary  accounts  iverc  given  in  the 
papers  of  the  following  day.  The  clouds  that 
were  formed  were  enormous  in  mass  and  in 
density,  and  so  rapid  was  the  condensation  of 
vapor  that  electricity  was  developed  in  immense 
quantifies,  and  it  paused  to  and  fro  between  the 
clouds  and  the  earth  in  every  conceivable  way. 
The  consequence  was  a continual  succession  of 
the  most  vivid  flashes  of  lightning,  and  an  in* 
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eeswant  crashing  and  rolling  of  thunder.  The 
lightning  struck  and  did  serious  damage  in 
many  places.  In  one  instance  it  fell  upon  one 
of  the  gas  tubes  in  the  street.  It  fused  a por* 
non  of  the  tube,  and  set  the  gas  on  fire,  which, 
in  its  burning,  illuminated  the  whole  surround* 
ing  region,  and  produced  universal  alarm. 
While  tbctfe  effects  were  produced  by  the  vio- 
lent discharges  coming  in  rapid  succession  from 
the  accumulations  of  electric  force,  there  seems 
to  have  been  also  a flow  of  a more  gentle  and 
quiet  character,  directing  itself  upon  all  con- 
ducting surfaces  and  masses,  and  especially 
upon  every  projecting  point.  Mont  extraordi- 
nary accounts  were  given  in  the  papers  the  next 
day  of  the  lambent  flames  Keen  alighting  upon 
every  prominent  point  in  the  streets,  or  gliding 
along  the  water-courses,  or  blaring  up  from  the 
openings  of  the  sewers.  Some  people  saw  the 
street  in  certain  places,  as  they  said,  full  of  fire. 
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lure,  ami  especially  in  the  statues  and  other  or- 
naments pertaining  to  it. 

A great  many  curious  tales  are  related  of  ex- 
traordinary interpositions  of  the  electric  force 
in  some  of  the  most  striking  dramas  of  human 
life,  Arago  gives  an  account  of  rhe  chief  of 
a hand  of  brigand*  being  struck  down  in  the 
court-yard  of  a prison  in  Bavaria,  in  the 
ot  his  comrades,  lie  was  seated  on  the  pave- 
ment, or  on  a stone,  being  fastened  by  an  iron 
chain  to  a fixed  ring  or  staple,  his  companions, 
l«»und  in  a similar  manner,  around  him.  The 
electric  charge,  controlled  probably  in  some  de- 
cree by  the  chain  and  the  iron  fixture  to  which 
\{  was  attached,  passed  through  the  body  of  the 
chief  and  instantly  killed  him.  His  comrades, 
knowing  nothing  of  the  natural  lows  by  which 
this  terrible  agency  is  controlled,  were  struck 
with  consternation,  believing  that  the  lightning 
■had  intelligently  selected  their  ringleader,  by 
the  special  judgment  of  Heaven,  in  retribution 
JV.tr  his  crimes. 

In  this  case,  and  indeed  in  many  such  cases 

this,  the  body  of  the  brigand  was  so  situated 
hf  to  form  part  of  a chain  of  communication 
well  adapted  for  the  electricity  to  pursue  in  its 
passage  from  the  atmosphere  to  the  ground, 
it  is  always  dangerous  in  a thunder-shower  to 
lei  so  situated  in  relation  to  surrounding  bodies 
that  are  good  conductors  as  to  form  with  them 
a channel  for  the  passage  of  the  force. 

Some  years  ago  a house  in  a town  on  the 


These  nerotmt*  were,  no  doubt,  gtwtjy. exag- 
gerated, the  minds  of'  the  ottsftrifcr*  being  much 
disturbed  by  their  excitement  And  rheir  alarm. 
There  i$?  however,  every  reason  to  believe?  that 
there  was  a great  deal  of  reality  m the  founda- 
tion of  the  f tones. 

In  the  cistern  part  »;if  Baris,  at  the  place  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  Bastilc.,  th are  stand a 
tall  column  caltM  ** The  Column  <»F  July,"  be- 
ing so  named ; from  certain  great  events  w hu  b 
occurred  during  tluU  month  on  a certain  year, 
and  which  the  column  was  intended  to  com- 
memorate. Upon  the  top  of  this  column  is  a 
statue  of  Liberty  standing  on  tip-toe,  and  with 
symbolic  wings  at  his  back,  extended  as  in  the 
act  of  commencing  to  fly*  This  column  was 
observed  carefully  during  the  storm  by  a re- 
sponsible witness,  who  states  that  electric  light 
emanated  in  brilliant  coruscations  from  all  the 
salient  points  of  the  figure  above,  and  passed 
in  a luminous  stream  from  the  upraised  foot  to 
the  ball  below  on  which  the  figure  was  poised. 

Other  witnesses  testify  to  a similar  illumina- 
tion of  the  summit  of  the  spire  of  Notre  Dame, 
ti  tall  and  slender  spire  which  forms  a very 
striking  and  most  beautiful  contrast  to  the  mass- 
ive towers  which  form  so  conspicuous  a feature 
in  the  fatjadeof  that  building.  This  spire  rises 
to  a height  of  nearly  three  hnndred  and  fifty  feet 
into  the  air,  and  the  electrical  effect  observed 
on  this  occasion  may  have  been  increased  by 
the  enormous  quantity  of  lead  used  in  the  struc- 
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or,  of  sufficient 
rd 

if  to  th*  > 

tl*?  feUfW  p»S>fSt >tt  &r 

persou  ran  t*k;<s  A Wivi 


PKg^HHB^BE  ptiHxing  il.*tv‘n 

a4,t^  ** 
fUtf  <o  t.m  ttw 
comUictor,  a*  n ;r-. 
amphty  .or  Ski  form 
biuben  chain  «*F «vnttmii#8i 
K Mi  the  ulli^r 

niriallic  *tt balance--  *i<uvi 
1 * " ceison,  a#  * Jpuiit  of  «p**V 
sWBMHBMBHpl  udo*  novo  the  a ring 
upon  ihe  tfngiw,  or  A kmlh 
^HHroraNpj  in  rite  pocket,  \rvuM  ifcyp 
m appreciable  / ihilO*mc*% 
v;  ■ . S;  Ami' yet  a novelet  inf^it, 
with./ut  too  greui  Ti  viafe- 
tk*?i  of  probability*  rrpr*?- 
SP  n 1 a *Hvtr<l«fh?r  n£  *ir&si$»l 
in  die  act  of  *iahVjtt# 

|HP|9q^HB!  »im*  ktnfv-  i/w 

hi^  imad.  and  Ubrnwring  Ais 
lUttjg  tW  - 

■HBk'  S^ffiSi  #i n himself  to  ?bt»  gr>mt)dM 
: J^Hj  the  i»j?t.  • 
blow, 

g§|||^  :'^->^{  A Gemma  w rip;? , giving 

■P>«£ii  ftn  u‘Tm,,1t  t'f  curious  cv 
HK  ; v?Svfef2|i  muplcs  of  the  *f&£g#  oi 
^ciriertl  dkchwrges, 

^,e  Ci'i*V:  ^ 0 peufcHRt  gifi, 
"ho.  being  oven5>k?/j  bf  ft 

■^HHB  t 

mg.  in  the  fk?khr>t  had  ft  £.0? tV 
c-n . | ml  -wLt'iuli  wa*.  pe^nl 

■HHH  f 

ksz#  U ft«  phu4^  fijjMfd 

and  dissipated  by  a stroke 
of  lightning  without  herself 
suffering  any  personal  injury  at  all. 

To  guard  against  such  accidents  as  these — 
if  any  smh  accidents  ever  really  occur — and 
also  as  a protection  from  the  general  danger  of 
-being  struck  with  lightning  to  which  person* 
are  more  or  less  exjmsed  when  out  in  the  ojasn 
air  during  a storm,  some  ingenious  philosopher 
has  jestingly  proposed  that  a portable  lightning- 
rod,  in  combination  with  an  umbrella,  should  be 
provided  for  people  liable  to  such  adventures. 
A sportsman,  then,  overtaken  Ivy  a thunder- 
sronn.  if  equipped  with  such  a protector  — a 
pointed  metallic  rod  projecting  iu  the  air  from 
bis  umbrella  oyer  his  head,  and  connected  with 
a wire  or  chain  to  drag  on  the  ground  behind— 
could  bring  himself  and  his  traps  safely  along 
through  the  midst  of  the  tempest,  while  the. 
lightnings  played  harmlessly  around  him. 

Whenever  the  electric  discharge  takes  in  its 
course  a metallic  substance  which,  though  a 
good  conductor,  is  not  sufficient  in  mass  to  fur- 
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sea  - coast  of  Massachusetts  wife  struck  with 
lightning,  and  one  man  in  the  bouse  was  killed, 
while  others,  though  even  in  the  same  room, 
were  uninjured.  On  examining  the  premises 
it  was  found  that  in  the  garret,  exactly  over 
where  the  man  was  sitting  in  the  room  below, 
t\  saw  was  hung  to  the  rafter,  and  the  point  of 
it  reached  the  floor  almost  precisely  over  the 
man's  head.  Then  in  the  basement  initnedi- 
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likely  to  arise  from  the  ex- 
cite. I imaginations  of  the 
sjBMHBgl^Sgy-  observers  than  from  effects 
of  this  kind  really  produced, 
5g$gSi|p  inasmuch  as  it  is  very  diili- 
cult  to  believe  that  the  elec- 
BKfflfifffc  tricity  could  take  a person- 
al  ornament  in  its  course, 
HgSBsfisSr  without  at  the  same  rime 
taking  the  person  of  the 
wearer.  In  those  cares 
where,  as  has  been  already 
remarked,  anv  conducting 
Vm  bodies  near  n person  are  so 
I tU mBk.'  situated  as  to  form  with  the 
iy»§]OT^:  body  of  the  person  himself 
■)  channel  of  communka- 
cion  from  the  atmosphere 
I w ^lc  ?roun^  *b°  danger 
^5:it  the  electricity  will  take 
fe ■ t^int  conrht*  w very  immi- 
‘ I,ent  tn  the  event  of  an  ac- 
HH cumulation  of  it  near. 
^rRwmrJHmfe-  Among  the  most  canons 
-8faMWl?r i i,n(i  sinking  examples  of 
i'.‘  rhis  arc  the  eUMrs  ihur  have 

" r erred  •>»  bell -ringvis  be- 
ing struck  by  the  lightning 
? following  the  wetted  rope 
^0Wli  10  them  from  the 

The  churches  in  the  Mid- 
R3iSwBP^%r^'  die  Ages,  in  Europe- — and 
to  some  extent  the  same 
feeling  exists  to  the  pre«em 

, his  — v.  ere  the  objects  of 

many  superstitious  ideas. 
It  was  supposed  that  they 
-:  had  an  influence  in  ward- 

ing  off  diseases  evil  spirits, 
Unrri*  aue-,  thunder  ami 
' ' lightning,  and  malign  intln- 
•inccs  of  all  kinds.  Igno- 
people  attributed  nil 
tltese  things  to  tho  agency 
of  Satan,  and  thought  that  the  existence  of  a 
church,  the  night  of  which  was  hateful  to  hirn, 
tended  to  keep  him  and  all  his  doings  at  a dis- 
tance. It  was  accordingly  the  custom  in  some 
parts  of  Europe,  when  u thunder-storm  w as  ap- 
proaching, to  set  the  hells  In  nil  the  steeples  to 
ringing*  by  w ay  of  frightening  off  the  light  ning ; 
and  though  many  of  tire  superior  ecclesiastics 
set  their  faces  strongly  against  this  folly,  and 
explained  to  the  people  that  the  ringers  in  such 
eases  exposed  themselves  to  extreme  danger, 
it  was  w'ilh  great  difficulty  that  the  people  could 
he  induced  to  abandon  this  curious  species  of 
exorcism.  In  the  town  of  Chaheuil,  near  Va- 
lence, there  were  on  one  occasion  eleven  men 
employed  in  a tower  in  ringing  an  enormous 
bell,  when  the  bell  was  struck  by  lightning  and 
seven  of  the  men  were  killed.  It  is  true  that 
they  were  not  ringing  at  this  ume  for  tho  pur- 
pose of  keeping  off  the  lightning.  The  stroke 
came  from  a storm  which  happened  to  come 
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nish  a free  passage  for  it,  the  metal  i«  heated, 
ami  perhaps  fused;  and  sometimes,  when  it  is 
quite  small  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  elec- 
tricity passing,  it  is  dissipated  entirely  in  a spe- 
cies of  vapor,  This  can  he  shown  by  a variety 
of  experiments  with  electricity  Artificially  ex- 
cited in  the  lecture- room.  Sometimes  a thin 
film  of  silver  or  gold  leaf,  or  a fine  wire,  is  placed 
lie  tween  two  plates  of  glass,  and  when  a charge 
is  passed  through  too  great  for  the  conducting 
capacity  of  the  mend  the  metal  is  fused,  and 
the  material,  or  n portion  of  it,  remains  indeli- 
bly imprinted  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  glass. 
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in  the  minds  of  men  in 
every  age. 

One  of  the  mo?t  singular 
and  least  understood  of  the 
phenomena  connected  with 
the  agency  of  electricity  is 
the  formation  of  Water- 
spouts. The  evidence  is 
complete  that  the  inttnence 
of  electricity  is  very  largely 
concerned  in  these  wonder- 
ful gy rations,  hot  Whgtfter 
as  cause  or  effect  is  not  so 
clear.  They  are  most  fre- 
quently observed  at  sea, 
though  sometime*  they  ap- 
pear in  an  imperfect  fbrrn 
in  lakes  or  upon  other  small 
bodies  of  water.  And  even 
on  land,  especially  in 
mountainous  region*,  a 
commotion  in  the  clouds, 
attended  hy  an  immense 
full  of  rail),  has  often  oc- 
curred, presenting  appear- 
ances closely  analogous  in 
their  nature  to  those  of  the 
regular  water-spout  as  ob- 
served At  sea. 

The  first  indication  of 
the  formation  of  a water- 
spout observed  by  the  sea- 
men on  hoard  their  ship 
consists  of  the  gradual  con- 
centration and  settling 
down  of  a mass  of  dark 
and  heavy  clouds  over  thr 
sea,  accompanied  Ly  great 
agitation  of  the  water  im- 
mediately beneath  it-  The 
mass  of  water  soon  begins 
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on  while  they  were  ringing  for 
another  purpose. 

One  would  suppose  that  the 
folly  of  such  an  idea  as  that  a 
thunder-storm  could  he  ar- 
rested, or  its  violence  abated, 
by  the  ringing  of  hells,  would 
soon  he  made  apparent  by  the 
failure  of  the  measure  to  pro- 
duce any  effect.  But  super- 
stition is  not  so  cured,  When 
the  storm  passed  away  without 
doing  any  special  damage  the 
peasants  attributed  their  im- 
munity altogether  to  the  ring- 
ing; and  when,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  proved  severe,  and  the 
lightning  struck  all  around 
them,  they  attributed  the  re- 
sult to  their  not  having  rung 
loud  enough  ! It  w by  exactly 
this  kind  of  reasoning  that  all 
superstitions  and  other  foolish 
notions  maintain  their  ground 
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TIIE  FREAKS  OF  LIGHTNING, 


lower  formations  meet  a 
flash  of  lightning  is  often 
seen  to  dart  from  one  to  the 
other,  showing  that,  the  wa- 
ter and  the  cloud  are  in  op- 
posite electrical  conditions 
at  the  moment  before  they 
unite.  Besides  this  there 
are  some  experiments  whit  h 
may  be  made  with  elec- 
tricity artificially  excited, 
in  which  effects  are  pro- 
duced which  seem  in  n con- 
siderable degree  analogous 
to  those  witnessed  in  this 
phenomenon  — sufficiently 
so  to  increase  the  probabil- 
ity that  the  agency  of  elec- 
tricity is  in  some  way  in- 
volved, though  it  is  not 
known  in  precisely  what 
manner  or  to  what  extent. 

Not  the  least  singular  of 
the  things  to  be  observed  in 
respect  to  water-spouts  is 
the  mode  adopted  hr  sea- 
men for  breaking  and  dis- 
persing them,  which  is  by 
shooting  them,  as  it  were, 
by  guns  or  cannon.  If  the 
seamen  And  that  the  whirl- 
ing column  is  drifting  away 
from  them,  or  moving  in 
such  a direction  as  not  to 
cross  the  track  of  the  ship, 
they  leave  it  usually  to  fin- 
ish its  dance  as  it  please*. 
But  if  they  find  it  coining 
toward  them,  they  train  nil 
the  guns  upon  it  that  they 
can  muster,  under  the  idea 
that  either  the  impact  of 
the  shot  or  the  concussion 
of  the  sound  will  break  the 
charm  and  nnike  it  burst 


TUB  URU.-RIMOKK  STRUCK. 


to  show  a tendency  to  rise  in  a 
tumultuous  heap  toward  the 
cloud,  which  in  its  turn  evinces 
a tendency  to  descend  to  meet 
it.  Both  the  rising  wave  and 
the  descending  cloud  move  to- 
gether over  the  sea,  whirling,  us 
they  go,  in  a sort  of  waltz  ns 
fantastic  as  ii  i*  fearful  and  sub- 
lime. At  length  the  uscendN% 
apex  of  the  water  and  the  de- 
scending apex  of  the  cloud  meet 
ami  join,  the  united  mass  drift- 
ing before  the  w ind  in  the  form 
oftt  vast  spiral  column,  in  w hich 
water  and  cloud  are  undistin- 
gnishably  blended. 

The  connection  of  electricity 
with  the  phenomenon  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  at  the 
moment  when  the  upper  and 
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four  greiU  rtvcrs  of  tlu?  glohc.  We  hud  «<»<*»> 
njjtoii- the  jfuinifi  of  the  I(k«ir“ ivuichpm'k 
or  tfukoii/'  imi  we  did  not  drc« to  that  in  teiigYb 
nml  voJiHtie;  of>ater  it  exceeded  tiro  Nile  or  t!u*. 
Unnges.  riuc  Volga  or  the  jVnumr,  and  was  it- 
s^lf- 1 s=  > -;v  * onjy  by  the  .Amazon,  the  Missis- 
sippi. A Of)  perhaps  the  Plain : rimt  it  had  atflu- 
chits  to  which  the  Ithiuii  or  Uhone  were  but 
brinfe. 

It  thin  wit.  he  denied  that  we  looked  rather 
coldly  upon  our  new  arqnkjdion.  We  knew 
almost  nothing  of  the  ‘value  of  what  yrm  {>«.{{ 
boiYght and  the  Kit*vhjun?  knew  lijtte  mure  of 
tho  worth'  of  stiiat ' had  aohl.  \\'o  ktfevv 
tlmr  iT5.ii  ubon/iiled  >^ii  the  * hdre.g  and  fur- bear- 
ing animate  in  lUk 


NOT  quite  two  year*  ago  wc  were  a fit Oc 
Startfed  by , the  anmuiueement  tW  live 
r-iirod  'Sutes.  Km!  bought  the  whole  c/f  the 
Ruf^IiJti  Pos^^iofT^  in  Arnerii'iu  Opr  ufttbrngd 
vanity  was  Mdnuwlvat  'gra  tilted  hi  knowing  rho? 
by  ineanA  oi  n few  afi or rd  ipn eriulk^  %b ;| 

Sowed  by  n stroke  »:>r  two  vyf we 
bad  .bee o me  pq«e&i^4*f  iy.  region  ten  fees  w 
largo  as  New^Vork  or ! Viv^in.kx  3tt(V  abotu  equal 
to  prance,  Ciiyttvtavy^  jftn'titi  A;.  More- 

over, we  £or  with  u .Mourn  ■ Nr.  Eliaswhy  far  the 
loftiest  height  id  tteSorib  AYn$ric?tn  iauif  nv*  n t, 
an d one.  of  flic  great  mfyiftfom*  peaks  of  xhe 
globe,  Upo/i  Mosrtit  BlaVfc  jf»Ue  ifr*  loftiest 
s&mffrit  um<  they  would 

not  reach  of  Mourn;  St  Elm*.  If 

a man  ttttifri  rzxarh  ite  hz  would  be  Two 

it  ml  h half  miles  nearer  the  star*  Phan  any  <*rh- 
itr  Anierieatv  emihl  he  isisx  di  the  Mississippi. 
l.Vm  Mount  Wu>hingmn  K-np  up,  one  upon 
?hA  fjfhpt.  the  Two  fieor^iu,  lVij)ls  "which  have 
made  good  their  claim  tu  he  n tVvy-unU  higher 
TlAiti  the  New  Kugiond  smivmit.  ,nnd  the  ..three 
would  dot  reach  **  high  a*  $jfc.  Kites.,  As  a 
aingler  -peak  h ranks  amnt\g  the  half  dozen  loftte 
esc  on  the  globe.  Some  of  the  M ima  by#  $ni)fe 
reach,  imlecdL  a couple  of  trails  nearer 
Orion  am!  the  Pleiades,  bur  they  f rom  ait 

elevated  plainer  siopmg  gritdvmilv  upward  for 
htmdrsfil*  nf  tnilc«k  Aa  an  iMjlmed  peek  S,t. 
E!ib^  dovfTi  Apom  JJIom  Blatve  and 

Teneriffo.  ftipi  elaim  btTnhrrhout!  with  Vlitnv 
borsueo  myd  C<\i<ip%x J.  We  afK»  ru>qnir<Hl^ 

though  \ve  4hl  “A^t  ihhm  know  of  rhe> 


It  w«s  suspected, 
mt  I ter  t Imu  lttlffM;c<friWiJt{inerrtI«?  copper  iroAs 
uml  pcrbAfw  UOith  would  he  feumi  tlRywr  tri 
this  Mugiuhie  for  JoIa,  !*f)7<  wppem'cd  a pep-u 
Aiifrtming  tip  fill  iluit  av«s  known  tiUmt  u Oni 
New  Northwest v It  v»is  prepared  )*y  T»>e  Sera 
rerary  of  the : Semite  :OV>mm hi *'»,*•  on  . Foreign' 
Affairs,  beftire  whenu  i-uiue  for  pouf.idrrntion 
the  subject  <?f  rhp  pi-oposed  trenty*  Thk  Set- 
vefurv  hml  ofHeiul  irrccss  to  ell  the  mnienab 
extftiu  »n  nil  hMigmifjesa  inrlmUng  tht  private 
report*?  defhosite.d  in  the  .Sjidthsoidiin  jnstifme. 
Little  hiW5  us  ret  been  added  to  l be  mhirimviinu 
cAOtmuod  in  mtii  arric je.  Tmders  nho  hav^ 
pushed  iheif  enticrprirei:  fwur  tho  fegion  oi^ure 
m that  lb©  Tnreirety  :.w  reullr  wire  Vnlnnlde 
•f trail  was  supposed  m the  tone  c(  m purchase. 


They  tell  itsr  that  the  tislterie«  are  wholly  nn- 
^pialed  i thgt  the  cod  io  Bering^  Sea  outJturn- 
l.tr  thrift’  on  the  Newfinmdlnnd  Bn/ \k*~,  rhtit 
tiie  rafnicm*  in  their  .swann  fhkt  A 

boat  cab  hardly  Aink^  ire  Avar  through  their 
* * kcltoi  ile  ?'  that  thafbeky  islets  aru  hiock  w itlt 


*-Tra»4.f triA  j a PrnfVK  in  (lie  ?Whton<  ■'/  A forstij.. 
and  iA  filter:.  •$Ari6  wjr  • it*,  .-.ffitih  JK* 

*Virn^edK  Wdh  ^t  Ai)  ^ad  tmunrons  iL 
tajb'V'fetiOo.K  Bar  per  mid  iliotiani; 
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right  to  the  trade  in  fish,  fun,  mid  mines,  fear- 
ing to  the  Government  the  right  of  dcmfij&ioa— 
it  right  which,  except  for  political  re^JO^  ** 
little account,  and  indeed  rather  a burden  than 
an  advantage. 

Yet,  upon  the  whole,  we  looked  rather  cuWlf 
upon  our  new  acquisition.  Seven  and  a quar- 
ter millions  of  dollars  in  gold  seemed  a wilier 
large  sum  to  be  expended  just  then  for  a pur- 


seals  and  walruses;  that  there  are  forests  Of 
trees,  easily  accessible,  and  of  sue  sutiicient  for 
the  tallest  masts  arid  largest  spars;  cedars  of 
three  feet  in  diameter,  w ith  tall,  straight,  branch- 
less tranks,  they  tell  us,  are  common.  Indeed, 
it  is  now  said  that  a company  could  be  formed 
at  a few  days'  notice  which  would  pay  for  the 
mere  property  Si  0,000,0CM>,  u quarter  more  than 
the  cost  of  the  whole  purchase,  they  having  the 
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of  doubtful  vahve.  It  retired  urt- 
r.<mn*n  wheihcr  Cougrc^?..AyonIcJ  tuakt  an 
a^pn?pfu*tk)Ji  f»>r  the pHvmem,  and  with- 
t|»e  whute  matter  Widd  fall  it* 
tfie-  infmmb  Edt  ifj^  fitrKt*iuQ  Minister 
having  made  idte  bmKrtin  was  mix  ion*  to 
•free  it  conclndeil. 


. , >y  jHJ|BL ...  *ofd 

tbtyg  which,  iu>  matter  bow  much  it  was 
wv>rth  to  us*  was  lyobse  than  useless  fo  ins 

Op* &mnt£m>  Wlia  lev  &r  was  recei  ved  for 

it  wit*  fro  mack  v'lejif  gum  ; amt  in vtfife:  J 

present  condition  of  12ti**tan  fir»Hnce> : "3 

se  V eu  ami  a quarter  mdUVmtff  ftihiiH  %i\fiX  • JS 
wot,  considirhihifr.  ;#.*,•;■ 

dating  upon  n ijUtei  hint  fwn  Mr.  Sew-  - ^ 
imb  he  trridevroofc  V mmtumx  tttn?  n -tittle 
public. Opinion  in  r>ie  matter.  - Ifeen&hgcii  : d§j 
Mirr Ijtobert  J.  VVolk.er<it  most  persu^i ve 
u0d.  Who  edit  prote  any  tWttfcny 
to  *'*  tfpSn  ' ■ jFor'  ^1 ifytttyl  ' • •:  ;.i; 

as  fee  Mr;  Walker  midwook  to  write  dp  ; A? 

Alaska  in  tM*  newspaper*.  !fc  did  )jt>  d&fj 
ffqffk  deftly,  ft  waf*,  indeed:  spurted  ^ 
thru  money  to  tue  Vummnt  hf  bhjitfw&r  \ 
of tiioufiafids  At»d  Tven  mUljOns  ex- 
pfjtidcii  among  new^p<I|iter  their  eon*e>- 
Apon  deftt-i,  in  embe  rs  of  Congj  ^s,  amt 
piifcfi wishy  1X1  te*der  to  got  the  appropria- 
tion passed,  The  mnner  was  brought  be- 
fore <fon£re*.s?  W of  Ifirwfir 

#n> io a W as  apppud fe}'„  As  ire  write  the  Corn- 
mittm?  find  Hrt  expenditure  of  m i ly  thU  § * 3 . t k hi 
to  M *..  W a I ker,  o f vt  I t h;ii  bv  pH^i  ^jOOn  to  n>  -Mr, 

Stanitm,  mid  a further  Hina  of  SiiOd(>  offered 
th£  editor  of  a newspaper;  which  suirt  llu?  editor 
\init«X^y  deehwid  for  him  self  Imi  iiftiHtPtod 
Slip*  icmfgiu  v<^y  propevly  f*e  given  to  hi*.  btojdi- 
r*r%  If  uuy-  hotly  else  gor  any  Ahifckn  money- U 
has  not  Vet  (Jauiiarv,  jtfitfj)  been  admwfu 
At  all  eveat^,' i b e ?».pp ro{ oi aii on  m n <| ^ ; the 

.^ett  add  odd  h M«d reidii  of  tliau^amL  tattmxed  on  lire  chi ny  hod  m ear  bead 

\*£re  duly  paid  ovor.  meking  the  Itiwsian  Ku^|>*?n4i!d  fmuj  tho  hair,  and 
etet]tier  m mheli  tlie  yiclier.  Sn  all  ]U-e1itnhi-  ot1  km*  The (Jp-Yuknnf,  wfcpljue 
>ji7|e«’.vbe^g'^  1 Bth  of  October,  of  the  gr  eat  riycr*  u re  pro! »a l^r  fire  no.- 

, IM/^  the  tl%  h&ulcd  down  at  ; rperons  oi  she  tribes ^ There  af e hu3icinhms 

Siyka,  jfie  SttiTfe--  'Stripes  run  op>  aud  then?  ••..ei'niji'njl'-io'  '.light  ‘whie-h  ieeni  to  show  thur  .tfisre 
to  Ue  airy  I^itcdau  Anj.enea.  | .wtes  hi  this  region  a umeh  higher  gmd^pf 

; wiiT  that  since  Alaska  came  into  1 OS  ili7^itiwrrthan  now  exists  there;  > Cdptatb  E 

out  very  lit?  h- has  been  added  to  our'  G'.  Tan  hair  recently  .brought’  thence  an  iui- 

actuiw ^ kh*>wltplge^ :of  ihk A'1*-  nnuVbej:  of  .relies  diVi ut erred  front ^ tombs, 

vh  The  mmW  uf  n.ooo  tint  * -'«:v  who  inhabit  famgh.t  from  families  who  WJ  picHunmi  them; 

: lUi&.  regain  of  ouO.OlO  miles  »my  be  apparently  for  genera t fans.  Among  rl/i*jvi  are 

.n/nghiy  grouped  into  three  eludes  • the  Kolu-  weapons  of  stone,  iron,  «.«*ppert  avid  wocni:  Most 
suli iarw,  who  dwtdi  nminft  ou  the  coast,  mnj  arc  <uriuiii  arc  carvings  upon  walrus  leech.  The 
not  very  plcuiuiu  neighbors.  In  1804  they  figure*  remind  one  of  the  images  foiiinl  in  Mex~ 
massiierud  neatly  nil  of  the  Ivm&iau  gnrrisxm  at  ietV  nnd  Vucntnii,  T n tho  opiihhn  of  aieu  whu^e 
Sitkg.  SincO  they  formed  ft  rpnsidelfrtble  part  Judgment  njaift  rtii?  matter  is  of  irmSt  weigh 
iif  the  inbabiuriLs  of  the  settle  mem  : but.  their  these  relies,  mnl  other*  which  may  be  presumed 
(.junrter  was  separated  by  a stockade  from  that  to  exist,  mil  ultimately  throw  light  upon  the 

sTth*.  Kufrsmns,  .amino  nutivc,  unless  working  in  * !r.=,_.._.._; 

^m«pii**re  boi.su,  was  allowed  in  the  town  ^ ^ or  hr  wtocto  m* 

■■$9 tUv,  The  Aleuts,  as  live-  native  of  the  A leu-  ; ?rream  Uknum'nth  ^uid  to  p»m "Qt&d  Wm"  m 
tiim  Maud*  ore  stvied,  seem  to  be  of  much  ihffcroin  hihmzp’A  ot  vhe  wbn*  who  hitod*i£  Us 
%b«r  intense  than  any  o.ber  gnhe.  A | 

morehatst  irad.HR  in  that  quarter  aaaures  «» | ffts  Mr.,Wby«p«  .WUwf 

that  h»  know*  several  of  them  who  have  been  i to  them  u*pedul  tluit^r  ofe*m^idcntbk; 
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origin  nml  migrations  of  the  races  who  peopled  ■ 
the  whole  North  American  continent,  from  Be-  I 
ring's  Straits  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and 
from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic.*  The  proba- 
ble result  will  be  to  confirm  the  prevalent  opin- 
ion of  the  learned  that  the  present  inhabitants 
of  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  Amen* 
pan  continent  are  of  Asiatic  origin,  who  made 
their  way  across  Bering's  Straits,  and  paddled 
through  the  Arctic  Ocean,  or  sledged  across  the 
continent  to  Greenland.  Mr.  Markham,  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  for 
1855,  adduces  strong  evidence  that  the  emigra- 
tion took  place  at  the  time  of  Togrul  Beg  and 
Ghenghis  Khan,  about  1200  a.d.  This  Asiatic 
race,  which  we  may  call  by  the  general  mime 
of  SamcudcH,  present  so  little  in  common  with 
the  aborigines  who  were  found  in  the  United 
States,  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America  as 
to  render  it  wholly  improbable  that  a common 
origin  is  to  be  ascribed  to  them. 

To  Mr.  Frederick  Whvmper,  whose  book  is 
cited  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  we  are  indebted 
for  most  of  the  matter  which  follows.  He  has 
told  ns,  with  ]>en  and  pencil,  some  things  which 
might  otherwise  have  remained  forever  un- 
known. Though  his  observations  were  made 
just  before  Alaska  became  American  instead  of 
Russian,  they  had  not  been  made  public.  They 
formed  no  part  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
transfer  from  Russia  to  the  United  States  was 
made ; and  go  for  all  real  purposes  they  must 
be  considered  as  new  material. 


* Engnjnred  reptweentatlon*  of  gome  of  those  relic* 
may  be  found  io  Harper'*  Weekly  for  January  2,  lSt>9. 

» by  Goggle 


Mr.  Whvmper  is  a clever 
young  English  artist,  and  of 
abundant  pluck.  In  1862 
lie  left  the  tight  little  isl- 
and to  K<?e  wlmt  he  coaid 
*oe  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of 
America.  Form  venr  or  so 
we  catch  glimpses  of  him  in 
California  and  British  Colum- 
bia, of  which  regions  he  gives 
sonic  interesting  accounts.  In 
1865  he  joined  as  artist  the 
expedition  fitted  out  by  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  for  the  purpose  of 
exploring  the  route  proposed 
for  nn  overland  telegraph 
which,  by  way  of  Bering’s 
Straits,  should  connect  the 
continents  of  Europe  and 
America.  This  enterprise^ 
though  altogether  a failure, 
was  so  boldly  conceived  as  to 
deserve  a few  paragraphs. 

The  enterprise  awes  its  ori- 
gin to  Mr.  1\  M‘D.  Collins, 
who,  about  a dozen  years  ago, 
traveled  over  what  was  then 
the  unknown  region  of  East- 
ern Siberia  and  the  coasts  of 
the  Asiatic  continent.  He  described  his  jour- 
ney ings  in  this  Magazine  for  J uly,  1 858.  Sub- 
sequently U came  to  be  an  accepted  fact  tlmt 
a telegraphic  connection  must  be  established 
between  Europe  and  America.  The  failure  of 
the  first  attempts  to  lay  the  Atlantic  cable  bad 
wrought  a general  conviction  that  an  ocean  line 
could  never  succeed.  The  Russian  Govern- 
ment hud  built  a line  from  St.  Petersburg  to 
Nieolaevski  at  the  mouth  of  the  A moor  River, 
and  the  Americans  had  joined  New  York  with 
San  Francisco.  Mr.  Collins  proposed  to  unite 
these  two  lines,  and  procured  the  requisite  privi- 
lege from  the  Russian  and  British  Governments, 
through  whose  possessions  the  line  must  pass. 
The  great  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
took  up  the  plan,  and  organized  exploring  par- 
ties to  survey  the  proposed  route,  a distance  of 
more  than  6000  miles,  through  a country  al- 
most uninhabited . Not  only  were  surveys  made, 
but  a considerable  length  of  line  was  actually 
constructed  in  British  Columbia. 

A glance  at  the  mop,  or  better  still  at  a globe, 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  stupendous  work  thus 
undertaken.  Its  essential  object  was  to  bring 
Eondon  and  New  York  within  telegraphic  com- 
munication. The  distance,  in  a direct  line 
across  the  Atlantic,  is  74  degrees  of  longitude,  a 
little  more  than  3000  miles.  Let  us  follow  a 
dispatch  from  London  to  New*  York  over  the 
proposed  line.  Leaving  the  British  capital  it 
would  travel  southward  and  eastward  through 
Germany,  thence  northward  to  St.  Petersburg ; 
thence  a In  lie  south  of  east  across  ?bc  whole 
expanse  of  European  and  Asiatic  Russia  to 
Nicoiaev&ki,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Aruoor,  on  the 
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Sea  of  Okhotsk , having  traversed)  Kkkgv^s  n{  the  pdte*  .which  they  had  go  laborious;.;  set 
longitude,  and  in  hs  southward  >np»  ^ ::~:y 

l.e.n.^5  $ bou  t pi  <ktfre.cs  of  latitude.  S.*>  kr  vbt}  But  the  most  in  re  resting  part  of  Mr.  W h \ m- 
}m»?  -was  drbccdy  'fun It,  Ikru  began  the  work  perV  ho<dk  k the  account  of  an  condition  to 
of  ths  Tulr.gfviph  Company,  They  prondsW  and  np  the  great  River  Yukon..  Jti  October, 

ijs  h<w<f  yottfiyviXni  around  lh%>  head  id"  the  i udvl,  a pot’tton  of  (he  fexpo.iiif  h’-n  had  taken  tip 

Oduiftk  Sen*  'ttiiWce  eastward  »ml  m>vth\vard  . Ondr  wimer^piarieir*  ni  VmMiltfei,  onjfomftf 
dt>‘Utgh  KVnee!tufktiA  hiil  the  line  struck  Ik-  Sound,  in  latitude  dHC  T)k>  Yukon ^ ft rj- s.<n:»? 

rmgV In  kmgi-  hundreds  of  n»ih35  ftip*  frlpwH  ptirnlfel  with  the 

fade  1 "i$* ci?a  north,  almost  roast,  oud  an  dv^rhirwj  jouvmvy  of  uhovit  t>vo 
under  the  Arctic  fj.rck,  Thenee  it  wo$  .to-  run  hnntfmi  nuJie*  brings  me  to  Nutem  a 
southward  Tl»r»nij^h  America,  fkitish  post  on  that  liver,  ftbo.it  Tiftf  miles  f«ta<  &|j| 

Columbia.  WVht7>gs*m  IVnuo ry,  and  Oregon  womb. 

to  San  Fmndst*/  j thence  across  the  continent  The  party  orgnrdxx:}  to  /explore  yhe  upper 
ta*-3fe.\v  YoTk.  A di»p&iadt,  by  rWf.route*; from  dmirso  of  die  river  conswed  df 
London  to  XevvYosk  wmu Id  thus  Jv»vifc-  traversed  and  thr£g  Jadum*.  They  wore 

device-  of  KmgitmUv  and  laking  hno  iu-  foot  mer  Hie  frozen  nver»  and  ilh&tfgb  the 
ctamt  southern  and  northern  ilOhxtiomy  rtsttrfy  *npyv\  Th  convoy  th«jir  j?nppUe&  they  had  futn 
dhdvtaeu  of  latitude,  in  all  somethin®  Wore  vkdg'ey^kh  doiwn  by  live  dogs.  Snchfttsa^n 
‘tiiain  -the  entire- ci'mimferencc  of  t.he  globe,  will  dmvv  u load  of  whom  d;»<>  pr.iui.js.  The 
Whether  a dispateh  sent  over  m.  !ony  <v  .dog*  of  dos  r<;-g»ofj  arc  not  of  n very  good  class, 

of  lines,  gassing  for  no  small  part  ijf  (be  >v>1y  They  arc  n^uijiy  of  a grayish  color,  with  long 
through  & country  almost  unkbrtlhtcd,  wWr*  hmr,  fbhrl  5gg*,  ionwepr^  hnsfiy  f<dte;  Ohd  >olf- 
winter  lasts  two-thirds  of  the.vpvuy  am|  wlitu-c  iVh-  jiwU.  '(ndecd,  M?,  Why  inker  ?hibfc$  -that 
for  mouth*  there  fVtuif  InuirH  they  tm.vk  quite  m f»a^< . wtf  p$  d*>g  ip  fju;nr, 

of  dftYli^h^  -dfc« Their  ifrwi  food  id^ '-feH  y 3.  dried  jsulfuou  a tfof. 

tiun  very  ^per.ddy  may  |,u  consideiWi  (pu^ilOu  bring  their  regular,  winter ddlnwatice— f rk yntp->. 
am)c.v  Shoiiid  a In-cuk  oiHMir  \ji  i’m*  vcir*  ii  rucr  they  nn>  cxjrxuvd  \n  take  t?>iv  t^f  them- 
•migiii.  bie-  it  eouid .'•!«■:  «e|vea.  They  w ill,  however,  eat  n/iy 

■ d.isyi>yered  ami  repidfeil.  Telegraph  CSht*-  thiHg.4iqd>f  they  pan  rVi  eVidjigb  grovr  fat  uptiR 
pHny,  liowcvur,  seem  i<>  have  had  uo  (louiuMon  it.  They  *?ven  to  ok  kitWilv  to  bean*,  if  only 
CliW  point.  They  wj nipped  e.  .mmHtr^Ug  tyrp*.  boiled  sofi  —sorru^linng  'vhe.'h  ICane  could  ii*r- 
divided  into  Jive  parries,  with  A milunry  -orpin-  er  induce  bis  dogs  to  venture  upon. 
kiRion,  the  whole  under  the  general  smperilk  The  patty  set  oj$  nt  U oYlo<k  <m  the  morn- 
a>r»deuee  of  Colonel  Bulk  Icy,  of  tJte  Ijnirrd  ing  of  October  'J7?  that  if,  not  loug  ufier  kuu- 


the  wire.  A^;eg.^;ah4l:,.qfhpr  ‘tonh?  become  al- 
most as  brittle  as  glass  from  the  intense  cold, 
and  lost  liigh*  edg\^  vylunt  hrmight  in  ebntabt 
with  frozoK*  wr.^eC  vStill  the  Company  perse- 
rered  for  eighteen  months,  and  had  expended 
three  miil)*>u«  of  dollars,  when  in  the  summer 
pn8f*d  entire  the  tidings,  that  the  Atlantic  Tele- 
krapSi  Culilc-’lind  been  laid,  h.th!  was  in  <$uece^ 
Wi  The  Western  Tdcgmphh*  Co?h- 

pauv  uhnri dom’d  it 6 iiilerconiincntrd  ^ntf*r];n--, 

Oho  can  hardly 


WWMMm W?*- 

tixa*a  txitsx#> 


and  refilled  kg 
wonder  rJiht  there  men  draped  in  mourning 
Yo«.  3tXXmTr-^^W.-^S 
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The  trip  wi*s  begun  a little  too  early  in  the 
season.  The  snow  had  not  yet  become  packed 
hard.  A bit  of  thaw  now  And  then  happened, 
which  transformed  the  soft  snow  into  slush. 
The  streams  to  l>e  crossed  were  not  always 
frozen  solid.  Bnt  luckily  among  the  “ traps* 
was  a light  skin  boat,  For  which  they  had  paid 
five  dollars  in  American  silver,  and  an  axe,  worth 
half  as  much  more.  This  boat,  besides  present 
use,  afterward  served  for  more  than  a thousand 
miles  of  river  travel ; and  so.  as  Mr.  Whymper 
says,  41  it  was  not  an  expensive  craft.” 

Whenever  they  came  to  a stream  they  were 
wont  to  make  a hole  through  the  ice  to  get  * 
draught  of  water.  The  Indians  always  filled 
up  the  hole  with  loose  snow,  before  stooping 
down,  on  hands  and  knees,  to  drinK.  They 
said  that  this  was  done  to  filter  out  some  little 
red  worms  with  which  these  rivers  swarmed. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  region  abounds  in 
hot,  or  rather  warm  springs,  which  never  ap- 
pear to  freeze  over.  In  one.  which  Mr.  Whym- 
per  examined,  the  temperature  of  the  water  w»< 
a single  degree  above  the  freezing* point,  while 
the  air  was  23°  colder. 

The  travelers  wore  snow-shoes,  for  without 
them  it  would  often  have  been  impossible  to 
make  their  way  \ but  the  use  of  them  in  soft  or 
soggy  snow  is  very  fatiguing.  One  indeed 
sinks  only  three  or  four  inches  instead  of  ft* 
many  feet  us  he  would  without  them  ; but  then 
the  shoes  get  clogged,  and  at  every  step  an  ex- 
tra weight  of  a dozen  pounds  hits  to  he  lifted. 
Sometimes  they  had  to  break  a path  for  the 
sledges.  The  men  would  walk  ahead  for  a 
space,  then  come  back,  and  start  on  again, 


rise.  The  thermometer  stood  on  starting  at 
30°  below  the  freezing-point,  and  soon  sunk 
still  lower;  but  the  travelers  soon  found  that 
their  heavy  skin  dresses  were  too  warm,  and 
threw  them  tif>on  the  sledges.  It  fa  to  be  noted 
that  the  thermometer  is  no  certain  indication 
of  the  degree  of  cold  as  experienced  by  living 
creatures.  It  seems  that  after  a point  about 
thirty  degrees  below  the  freezing-point  of  wa- 
ter fa  reached  the  human  system  takes  little  ac- 
count of  mere  temperature,  as  indicated  bv  the 
thermometer.  Mr,  Whymper  repeatedly  men- 
tions camping  out  when  the  temperature  indi- 
cated ten  or  twenty  degrees  below  freezing- 
point,  with  only  a screen  of  canvas  fixed  be- 
hind the  trees  and  their  snow-shoes  stuck  in 
the  ground  to  shelter  them  from  the  wind — the 
only  enemy  that  they  feared.  Tents  even  were 
dispensed  with,  because  they  could  not  well  be 
placed  close  to  the  fire.  Wrapping  themselves 
np  in  blankets  and  furs,  they  fell  soundly  asleep, 
though  in  the  morning  their  beards  and  mus- 
taches were  a tangled  mass  of  hair  and  ice. 
Finally  they  found  it  wise  to  shave  closely  dur- 
ing the  w inter.  Even  when  the  mercury  froze 
— 72*  below  the  freezing-point  of  water — they 
do  not  seem  to  have  found  it  very  coA/,  provid- 
ed that  there  was  no  wind  ; while  one  day,  when 
the  thermometer  was  44°  higher,  we  find  this 
note : A north  wind  blew,  anti  made  us  feel 

the  cold  very  decidedly.  It  is  wonderful  how 
searching  the  wind  in  in  this  Arctic  climate ; 
each  little  seam,  slit,  or  tear  in  your  fur  or 
woolen  clothing  makes  you  aw’are  of  its  exist- 
ence ; and  one’s  nose,  ears,  and  angles  gen- 
erally are  the  special  sufferers.” 
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thus  going  over  the  distance  three  times.  Un- 
der such  untoward  circumstances  it  can  not  he 
wondered  at  that  they  sometimes  accomplished 
no  more  than  ten  miles  a day. 

At  noon,  on  the  11th  of  November,  a fort- 
night after  starting,  they  caught  glimpses  of  a 
faint  streak  of  blue,  varying  the  white  monotony. 
They  knew  that  this  marked  the  course  of  the 
great  river  whither  they  were  tending.  They 
pushed  forward  eagerly  toward  it,  and  at  sun- 


down, breaking  out  from  the  woods,  shot  down 
a steep  bank,  and  stood  on  nn  immense  held  of 
snow-dad  ice — the  Yukon,  frozen  solidly  over, 
except  ilmt  here  und  there  were  a few  isolated 
streaks  of  open  water.  From  bank  to  bank  the 
distance  was  more  than  a mile;  and  this  they 
afterward  found  was  the  normal  breadth  of  the 
river  for  seven  hundred  miles  below  and  & thou- 
sand miles  above.  Not  nu frequently  it  spread 
out  into  broad  lagoons  of  four  or  five  miles  wide. 

They  slopped  two 
days  at  the  Indian  vil- 
lage of  Col  tog.  The 
houses  were  built  main- 
ly v«  r»  i i <>  rjjr t r » n d . First 
a Imk  shibiy  pat  up, 
uw  ■:  hole  like 

/ * a Waiu-h,  like  a sewer, 

{ :)%;h  ;•  runs  some  yards,  along 

» v!'  / which  one  must  crawl 

on  hands  and  knees  to 
’ill  reach  the  proper  dweil- 

ing,  which  is  a square 
j hole  in  the  earth,  over 

which  is  raised  a low 
I SL  f|B;  I^SXgHgjg.  dome-shaped  roof,  with 
a hole  in  the  top  to  let. 
out  the  smoke  of  the  fire. 
V ; f ; which  is  built  directly 
underneath..  When  the 

hole  is  covered  w:' 

te « keeping  m the  heat, 
but.  ici  the 

manifold  scents  engen- 
dered  by  the  crowded 
• occupancy.  The  dogs 

■ ;•  rao^e  l^e  low  roof  a sort 

‘ 5 tr3’8tin&  place,  and 

& every  now  and  then  one 

turn  hies  down  through 
: la.  1 h<* 

fire,  adding  the  pleas- 

p ant  odor  of  singed  hair 

to  those  arising  from 
! y stale  fish,  old  skin 

| clothes,  young  puppies, 
and  other  like  aboinin- 

From  this  Indian  vil- 
lage  they  proceeded  up 
S&v.  ^ ;;‘t  t the  river,  and  after  two 

days'  truvcl  reached  the 
:>£  Russian  .station  of  N ula- 

re,  where  they  were  hos- 
pH  ably  welcomed*  and 
were  Assigned  to  eoui- 
\ ' fortalvlo  qiwt ei¥.  Nu- 

Uuowns  the  ino^Mu>r!h- 
'W$BRS8f&  mi,  and  tifco  t hbtnoht  in~ 

I land,  of  nil  the  Russian 

Fur  Company’s  posts. 

\ jBSSP’  It  is  in  about  latitude 

1)5°,  and  longitude  158°. 
* It  stands  on  a fiat 
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strip  of  land  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  Nulato 
River,  a considerable  branch  of  the  Yukon,  and 
on  the  other  by  the  great  river.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  high  northern  latitude  trees  of  consider- 
able size  grow  there,  and  during  the  brief  sum- 
mer season  the  grass  is  luxuriant,  and  berries 
abound.  The  post  is  a little  fortress,  surround- 
ed by  a picket,  which  is  closed  at  night  to  ex- 
clude the  Indians,  who  camp  around  in  large 
numbers.  The  building  appropriated  to  our 
travelers  was  built  of  logs,  forming  one  side  of 
the  square.  The  windows  were  of  seal-gut  in- 
stead of  glass ; and  as  there  was  only  from  two 
to  three  hours  of  daylight  at  this  season,  the 
light  was  none  of  the  best.  ' By  calking  the 
floor  with  moss,  and  covering  it  with  straw  and 
skins,  the  room  was  kept  moderately  warm,  ex- 
cept near  the  floor.  If  one  hung  damp,  gar- 
ments from  the  rafters  they  would  stetfm  at  the 
top,  while  near  the  floor  they  would  be  frozen 
hard.  Mr.  Whymper  notes  that  on  one  occa- 
sion the  temperature  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
room  was  65°,  while  near  the  floor  it  was  only 
4°.  Water  for  daily  use  was  hauled  on  a sledge 
from  the  river.  To  get  it  they  had  to  break 
through  the  ice,  of  which  five  feet  was  the  aver- 
age thickness,  though  it  sometimes  piled  up  to 
twice  as  mnch.  The  Indians  catch  immense 
quantities  of  fish  by  constructing  a kind  of  weir 
of  wicker-work,  for  which  they  keep  holes  open 
in  the  ice. 

Winter  fairly  set  in  soon  after  the  party  had 
taken  up  their  abode  at  Nulato.  On  the  26th 
of  November  the  thermometer  indicated  “the 
comparatively  moderate  temperature  of  2°  above 
zero.”  It  suddenly  fell  to  18°  below,  and  kept 
on  steadily  lowering  until,  on  the  5th  of  Decem- 
ber, the  spirit  thermometer — for  the  mercurial 
one  had  frozen  solid — showed  — 58°,  that  is, 
90°  below  the  freezing-point  of  water.  But, 
says  Mr.  Whymper,  “ the  weather  was  lovely ; 
no  wind  blew  or  snow  fell  during  the  whole 
time,  and  we  did  not  feel  the  cold  as  much  as 
at  many  other  times.”  When  the  thermometer 
was  at  10°  below  zero  an  expedition  was  sent 
to  Unalachleet  to  bring  up  stores,  and  one  day, 
when  it  was  at  — 32°,  an  Indian  came  to  the  post, 
bringing  with  him  his  child,  and  some  sweet  fat 
melted  into  birch-bark  boxes,  and  some  grouse, 
for  which  he  was  duly  paid,  and,  besides,  got  a 
present  of  tea  and  bread.  He  did  not  seem  to 
find  the  weather  uncomfortably  cold.  During 
the  months  of  December  and  January  there 
were  eleven  days  when  the  thermometer  fell 
below  the  freezing-point  of  mercury — that  is,  be- 
low — 10°  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  The 
shortest  day  was  December  21,  when  the  sun 
rose  at  10.40  a.m.,  and  set  at  12.30  p.m.,  being 
one  hour  and  fifty  minutes  above  the  horizon. 

During  the  months  of  November  and  Janu- 
ary Mr.  Whymper  made  many  sketches  of  scen- 
ery, not  a few  of  which  he  gives  in  his  book, 
and  of  which  we  reproduce  several.  An  artist 
less  enthusiastic  would  have  shrunk  from  at- 
tempting to  draw  out  of  doors  when  the  tem- 
perature was  not  seldom  sixty  degrees  below 
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freezing-point.  The  work,  he  says,  “was done 
with  difficulty,  and  often  by  installments.  Be- 
tween every  five  strokes  of  the  pencil  I ran 
about  to  exercise  myself,  or  went  into  our  quar- 
ters for  warmth.  Several  times  I skinned  my 
fingers,  once  froze  my  left  ear,  which  swelled 
up  nearly  to  the  top  of  my  head,  and  I was  al- 
ways afraid  that  my  prominent  nasal  organ 
would  get  bitten.  The  use  of  water-colors  was, 
of  course,  impracticable — except  when  I could 
keep  a pot  of  warm  water  on  a small  fire  by  my 
side — a thing  done  by  me  on  two  or  three  occa- 
sions, when  engaged  at  a distance  from  the 
post.  Even  inside  the  house  the  spaces  near 
the  windows — as  well  as  the  floor — were  often 
below  freezing-poiat.  Once,  forgetful  of  the 
fact,  I mixed  some  colors  up  with  water  that 
had  just  stood  near  the  oven,  and,  wetting  a 
small  brush,  commenced  to  apply  it  to  my  draw- 
ing-block. Before  it  reached  the  paper  it  was 
covered  with  a skin  of  ice,  and  simply  scratched 
the  surface,  and  I had  to  give  up  for  the  time 
being.  ” 

Auroral  displays  were  not  un frequently  ex- 
hibited, though  not  as  often  as  they  had  ex- 
pected. One  of  the  most  brilliant  occurred  on 
the  27th  of  December.  “It  was  not  the  con- 
ventional arch,  but  a graceful,  undulating,  ever- 
changing  snake  of  electric  light;  evanescent 
colors,  pale  as  those  of  a lunar  rainbow,  ever 
and  again  flitting  through  it,  and  long  stream- 
ers and  scintillations  moving  upward  to  the 
bright  stars,  which  distinctly  shone  through  its 
hazy,  ethereal  form.  The  night  was  beautiful- 
ly calm  and  clear,  cold,  but  not  intensely  so,  the 
thermometer  at  -f  16°.” 

Early  in  March  a train  came  np  from  Una- 
lachleet with  twenty-two  dogs,  and  dried  sal- 
mon enough  to  last  them  for  a month.  Two  of 
the  party,  Ketchum  and  Lablache,  took  advant- 
age of  this  to  make  a trip  of  more  than  a thou- 
sand miles  up  the  river.  This  trip  lasted  two 
months,  and  from  the  brief  notice  of  it  given  by 
Mr.  Whymper,  it  seems  to  have  been  a very  re- 
markable one.  They  found  the  Upper  Yukon, 
commencing  at  1200  miles  from  its  mouth,  and 
onward  for  600  miles  more,  navigable  for  boats 
of  a considerable  size.  They  reached  Fort  Sel- 
kirk, on  the  main  branch  of  the  Yukon,  here 
laid  down  on-  the  maps  as  Felly  River.  From 
this  point  a portage  of  80  miles  brings  one  to 
Fort  Simpson  on  the  Mackenzie  River,  empty- 
ing into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  communicating 
with  York  Factory  on  Hudson  Bay.  Over 
this  route,  or  by  way  of  the  Porcupine  or  Rat 
River,  which  unites  at  Fort  Yukon  with  Felly's 
River,  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  transport  all 
their  goods  for  trading  with  the  Indians  on  the 
Yukon.  Over  the  eighty  miles  of  portage  the 
goods  are  packed  on  men’s  hacks ; thence  they 
are  brought  down  in  boats  some  forty  feet  long, 
drawing  two  or  three  feet  of  water.  Such  * 
boat  will  carry,  besides  the  crew,  half  a ton  of 
freight.  Mr.  Whymper  affirms  that  a flat-bot- 
tomed stern-wheel  steamer,  like  those  used  upon 
our  upper  rivers,  could  ascend  the  Yukon  for 
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1800  miles,  and  tap  the  whole  fill*' bearing  re- 
gion. Rut  as  the  river  is  frozen  solid  for  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  year,  a steamer  eonld 
hardly  make  more  than  a single  trip  during  a 
twelvemonth.  We  hardly  venture  to  recom- 
mend the  fitting  out  of  such  a boat  os  au  enter- 
prise likely  to  prove  profitable.  # 

During  the  long  winter  most  of  the  Yukon 
party  remained  at  Ntfhtto.  Early  in  April  there 
came  signs  of  approaching  summer — for,  st  rict- 
ly speaking,  there  is  here  no  spring  or  autumn. 
On  the  5th  there  came  a thaw.  On  the  Dth 
fiie*  made  their  ap|>euranee.  Next  day  the 
willows  were  seen  bedding.  Eor  a fortnight 


more  there  were  changes  in  the  weather.  On 
the  28th  the  first  goose  was  seeu. 

Still  the  ice  in  the  rivers  remained  unbroken. 
On  the  12th  of  May  that  in  the  Nujato  broke 
up,  and  mosquitoes  appeared.  Next  day  came 
swallows,  and  wild-geese  grew'  so  abundant 
that  their  hunter  killed  half  a dozen,  and  the 
day  following  ten  more.  On  the  19th  of  Mav 
the  ico  in  the  Yukon  itself  began  to  give  way. 
For  a week  there  was  a steady  stream  of  broken 
ice,  bringing  down  with  it  whole  trees  torn  up 
from  the  bunks ; the  water  rising  fourteen  feet 
above  its  winter  level.  On  the  24th  the  river 
was  tolcrftblv  dear  of  ice. 
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still  full  of  ice  And  drift-wood,  and  the  naviga- 
tion was  hy  no  means  free  of  peril.  Large 
tree#  would  sometimes  pass  right  under  the 
Russian  boat,  and  fairly  lift  it  out  of  the  wa- 
ter. These  skin  boats  are  admirably  adapted 
to  such  a kind  of  navigation.  They  give  way 
without  harm  to  n blow  which  would  break  in 
the  bottom  of  a wooden  or  bark  canoe.  It  is 
worth  inquiry  whether  India  rubber  might  not 
be  substituted  for  skins  for  these  boats. 


By  this  time  the  Russians  had  made  prepa- 
rations for  their  spring  trading  excursion  tip 
the  Yukon.  With  them  w ent  Mr.  Whymper 
and  his  companions.  The  Russian  traders 
had  a skin  boat,  fitted  with  rudder,  must, 
and  large  square  sail,  manned  by  eight  men, 
and  carrying  fully  two  tons  of  goods  and  pro- 
visions. The  Americans,  five  in  nil,  had  their 
own  little  bodt.  laden  with  six  or  seven  hundred 
pounds  of  stores  of  all  kinds.  The  river  was 
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The  destination  of  the  Russians  was  Nudu- 
kayette,  an  Indian  trading  place  240  miles 
above  Nulato,  tins  being  the  farthest  point 
ever  reached  by  them.  The  Americans  were 
hound  for  Fort  Yukon,  a Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany's post,  360  miles  further.  This  post  lies 
a little  within  the  boundaries  of  our  Alaska,  and 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company  used  to  pay  a small 
sum  to  the  Russians*  for  the  privilege  of  occu- 
pying it  and  trading  with  the  natives  there- 
abouts. 

One  can  hardly  imagine  the  rapidity  with 
which  summer  comes  on  in  this  region.  On 
the  27th  of  May  the  river  was  full  ofice.  Ten 
days  after  the  voyagers  bad  to  lie  by  during  the 


noonday  heat.  The  thermometer  then  stood  at 
80°  in  the  shade.  On  the  Dili  of  June  the  Amer- 
icans parted  with  their  Russian  companions. 
On  the  23d  they  reached  Fort  Yukon,  having 
rowed  and  tracked  600  miles  against  a swift 
erfrrent.  The  trip  had  lasted  twenty -nine 
days,  out  of  which  they  had  laid  by  only 
three.  A few  weeks  later  they  descended  the 
same  space,  having  the  current  with  them,  in 
seven  days. 

They  remained  at  Fort  Yukon  until  the  8th 
of  July,  being  most  hospitably  entertained.  The 
fort  had  quite  a civilized  look.  There  were 
freshly -plastered  walls,  glazed  windows,  mat 
open  fire-places,  mugazines,  stores,  fur-room, 
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life  existing  in  these  northern  regions.  Strnnge 
as  it  may  seem,  tropical  and  semi-tropical  re- 
gions are  almost  bare  of  living  creature^  Strain 
and  his  party  wandered  for  weeks  through  the 
thick  forests  of  Central  America,  never  seeing 
an  animal  or  rarely  even  a bird  ; and,  as  far  as 
one  can  judge,  the  rivers  seemed  almost  desti- 
tute of  fish.  But  life  abounds  in  the  Arctic 
regions.  The  rivers  swarm  with  fish  almost 
begging  to  be  caught.  The  KameUatdales 
have  reindeer  by  the  thousand.  Whymper 
and  his  friends  during  their  brief  stay  at  Nu- 
lato  bought  the  skins  of  800  white  hares,  which 
were  used  to  cover  their  blankets.  The  In- 


dians had  caught  them  and  appropriated  the 
meat  to  their  own  use.  Moose  meat,  varied 
by  beaver,  is  the  standing  food  of  those  who 
have  got  tired  of  salmon  and  such  like  fish. 
The  delicacies  are  a moose’s  nose  and  u bea- 
ver's tail. 

So  abundant  are  the  moose  on  tbe  Yukon 
River  that  the  natives  hardly  tlfink  it  worth 
w hile  to  waste  powder  and  shot  in  killing  them. 
When  an  Indian,  In  his  canoe,  comes  upon  a 
moose  swimming  in  the  water,  he  chases  it  up 
until  the  creature  is  fatigued,  then  stabs  it  to 
the  heart  with  ins  knife.  They  have  also  an 
ingenious  way  of  corralirt'j  deer.  They  build 
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an  elliptical  inclosure  of  stakes  upon  a trail ; 
between  each  pair  of  stakes  is  a slip-noose.  A 
herd  of  deer  is  driven  into  the  inclosure.  They 
try  to  escape  between  the  stakes,  and  run  their 
heads  into  the  nooses,  by  which  they  are  en- 
tangled, held  fast,  and  so  fall  a ready  prey. 

The  question  comes  back  to  ns — “Was  the 
purchase  of  Alaska  a wise  one?”  Viewed 
from  a purely  commercial  stand-point,  the  an- 
swer must  be  “No.”  That' the  fish  and  furs 
there  existing  are  worth  more  than  seven  and 
a quarter  millions  of  dollars  is  beyond  ques- 
tion. But  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  can  not  go  into  the  business  of  catching 
salmon  or  beaver ; nor  can  it  undertake  to  farm 
out  this  right  to  individuals  or  companies.  The 
snm  paid  for  the  purchase  will  never  be  returned 
directly  to  the  Treasury. 

But  beyond  the  commercial  view  of  the  mat- 
ter there  is  a political  one.  The  acquisition 
of  Alaska  in  effect  places  in  our  hands  the 
whole  Pacific  coast  of  America.  From  the 
Arctic  circle  downward  to  the  old  debated  line 
of  54°  40'  all  is  ours.  Southward  from  this 
our  present  possessions,  commencing  at  49°, 
stretch  downward  to  about  32°.  It  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  before  long  Lower  California 
will  come  into  our  hands,  bringing  our  line 
dow^n  to  the  Tropic  of  Cancer.  Then  the  only 
break  in  our  Pacific  line  from  the  tropic  to  the 
Arctic  circle  will  be  the  little  strip  now  known 
as  British  Columbia,  with  a frontage  npon  the 
Pacific  of  barely  three  hundred  miles.  This, 
for  a thousand  reasons,  the  British  Govern- 
ment will  be  glad  to  abandon  upon  any  pre- 
text; and  so  we,  if  we  ate  wise,  shall  be  able 
to  say  of  the  broad  Pacific  what  the  Romans 
were  wont  to  say  of  the  narrow  Mediterranean, 
that  it  is  “our  sea.” 

Whether  in  the  purchase  of  Alaska  our  Gov- 
ernment took  this  broad  view  w*e  can  not  say. 
If  it  did  not,  it  built  wiser  than  it  knew. 

To  the  foregoing  paper  we  add  a few  notes 
drawn  mainly  from  Mr.  Whymper’s  book,  for 
which  no  proper  place  was  found  in  the  body 
of  the  article. 

The  fortunes  of  Sitka,  the  capital  of  Alaska, 
are  worthy  of  record.  When  it  was  known 
that  the  region  had  passed  into  American  hands 
every  thing  took  a sudden  rise.  Keen  Hebrew 
traders,  knowing  that  furs  up  country  bore  a 
merely  nominal  price,  and  that  Sitka  was  the 
great  entrepot  where  these  were  collected — a 
million  of  dollars’  worth  being  frequently  gath- 
ered there  at  a time — thought  they  conld  buy 
them  for  next  to  nothing.  So  prices  of  loca- 
tions ran  up  to  a fabulous  sum.  For  a log- 


house  $10,000  was  asked.  Saloons,  lager-bier 
cellars,  and  barbers’  shops  sprang  up  like  mush- 
rooms. But  men  who  came  to  buy  furs  for  no- 
thing found  that  the  price  at  Sitka  was — freight 
deducted — just  the  same  as  at  San  Francisco; 
as  indeed  -why  should  it  not  be  ? The  Russian 
Fur  Company  could  send  its  “skins”  to  San 
Francisco,  and  thence  to  Canton,  or  London, 
or  elsewhere,  quite  as  cheaply  as  Meyer  Joseph 
could ; and  so  the  return  boats  from  Sitka  to 
San  Francisco  were  crowded  with  most  dissatis- 
fied personages,  who  went  there  to  shear  and 
found  themselves  shorn.  At  the  latest  dates 
every  body  who  could  get  away  from  Sitka  had 
gone.  Russians  any  way  went  pell-mell.  The 
whole  city  could  in  January  have  been  bought 
for  a song. 

The  British  Government  seems  once  to  hare 
had  a serious  idea  of  constructing  a great  rail- 
way and  steamboat  route  from  Montreal  to  the 
Pacific.  Several  noted  engineers  reported  about 
plans  and  surveys.  One  Waddington  read  his 
paper  thereupon  before  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society.  All  that  was  wanted  was  to  track  the 
Great  Canadian  Lakes  and  the  Saskatchewan 
River  for  1249  miles,  and  then  catch  Fraser 
River,  in  British  Columbia,  and  follow  it  for 
260  or  280  miles  more,  down  to  Bute  Inlet,  in 
British  Columbia.  By  this  route,  out  of  the 
3940  miles  between  Montreal  and  the  Pacific, 
there  would  bo  2400  miles  by  water.  And, 
moreover,  “the  fertile  settlement  of  the  Red 
River,  now  detached  and  isolated,  would  be 
connected  with  civilization  and  the  onter 
w'orld.”  We  imagine  that  no  one  who  has 
read  the  various  papers  on  this  vast  region 
which  have  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  this 
Magazine  will  be  inclined  to  invest  much  solid 
cash  in  any  enterprise  like  those  suggested  by 
British  schemers.  Nobody  within  the  lives  of 
living  men  will  go  overland  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  except  through  American  terri- 
tory. 

The  scheme  to  connect  London  and  New 
York  by  way  of  Kamchatka  was  certaiuly 
absurd  enough  in  itself.  But  the  objections 
to  the  scheme  were  still  more  absurd.  For 
instance,  it  was  affirmed  that  a cable  could  not 
be  safely  laid  across  the  narrowest  part  of  Be- 
ring’s Straits,  because  the  icebergs  sweeping 
| down  would  infallibly  cut  it.  To  this  there 
| was  given  a quite  satisfactory  reply : There 
are  no  icebergs  in  Bering’s  Sea  or  Strait.  The 
currents  set  into,  not  out  of,  the  Arctic  Ocean ; 

! and  so  quite  likely  the  man  is  now  living  who 
I will  reach  the  North  Pole  by  w’ay,  not  of  Green- 
' land,  but  of  Alaska. 
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year,  and  which  were  fast  followed  by  fearful 
hurricanes,  earthquakes,  and  volcanic  eruption* 
in  almost  every  quarter  and  country  of  the  globe, 
culminating  with  the  great  South  American 
earthquakes  of  the  13th  and  16th  of  August, 
1868,  These  earthquakes,  for  their  extent,  vio- 
lence, and  wide-spread  devastation,  will  prob- 
ably he  regarded  as  the  most  terrible  on  record. 
They  were  felt,  more  or  less  severely,  over  an 
extent,  from  north  to  south,  of  more  than  sixty 
degrees  of  latitude,  all  the  way  from  the  Istb- 


"Dies  if®,  dies  ilia, 

Soivet  sxcltira  in  fa  villa  H ♦ 

THE  twelve  months  embraced  between  the 
1st  of  October,  1867,  and  the  1st  of  Octo- 
ber, 1868,  were  distinguished  by  a series  of 
physical  phenomena  more  remarkable  than  is 
known  to  have  occurred  during  any  equal  period 
of  time  in  history.  The  series  was  grandly  initia- 
ted and  typified  by  the  startling  atmospheric  and 
terrestrial  convulsions  that  afflicted  the  Wind- 
ward Island*  in  the  autumn  of  the  first-named 
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miis  tjni  i?njic.  Tea  their  Intv.mf  action  seems  \*ty 
to  buy e been  checked,  on  (he  east  certainly,  hv  cumst 
fhu  :.e,hiw«  of  the  Conlillera,  ami  Effectually  Wi 
by  *he  Atnles.  Wluir  tremendous  force  point 
they-  exerted  .beneath  the  vast  waste  of  waters  lean 
exu*m1iug  from  Peru  to  Cathay  we  xran  only  in-  of  tin? 
■Tctifrhtn  thoae  tidal  waves  which  broke  equally  than 
On  dm  «f?ores  of  t he  Pacifi/r  Islands  and  on  those  $eu~- 
of  distant  New*  a on  land,  Japiuu  and  California,  -coasts 
CtVr^nd  accounts  qf  the  ynniai.s  phydeut  phs  tyai  / 
nomenn  ot  the  pitot'eycritfii!  year  nie  cerium!  v may  \ 
u'doHtdcrutnm  ||  M’brire.  h*f  it  b <mh  tUniogh  i<;A.- 
tho^r  that  WB  may  .deduce  ihe.fr  aiuset  or  dm  ihosi 
hi  .v  -,  d' ouclt  tliiO'C  ht%  rhat  control  Hf&m.  Oto  tMfi  0 
UtVaifi  ».fre,  from  dm  nature  of  the  ease,  ddfradi  bad  p 
t*>  obfaiW;  1’Vw  men  eun  rcm.im  tadm  anti  coP  dfenal 
‘frcita  amidst  the  4b  and  hingcr*  of  battle ; ally  i 
fvwvj-  still  can  retain  the  -ftos*e*Ai*iu  and:  iVoW.'S 
-:ouiToi .* necessary  to  note  down  correctly  its  Oci 
iflofym4  incidents.  The  hhrneanc  and  tire  amitr 
•cdnkqrr^ke  art‘  for  more  terrible  and  pa  roly  zi  ng  iU\>  [> 
sfen ;yldy?hock  of  artuiesr  for  that  yvr\;l!f.tiMrp  of  rd  $h 
which  we  arc  a part,  seems  kViitfiuit  by  powers:  lux  nr 
it  can  noC  r^bit » diev  whttdi  % o.br  :ef*hytj 

p rein e. si.  coneepdon  of  Solidity,  Kcems  Vo  give  broad 
way,  and  die  air,  which  is  out  symbol  of  wi-  m<>nv 
uess  and  ftp » V- hgib*fri&4h*  t*;bfu$ .•> W-jifjf ; 
a dense  itnd drrc^i^dlib  iVireo; smfrfa*  n;tU  4iiv  mv.Un 
erini?  wkmever  ojqn»*e?.  it'd  'Ko ' Woudr/r,  dct  [*  . 

that  die  acpouriis.  which  we' get  of  these  two  wbh 
dJukses  of  j.heiroritJiPi  arc  often  vague  ohd  inm>  broke 
cm/ue,  l'l\agiru rated  they  vah  freely  he.  Ikoc, 
Yet,  with  eh  thtve.  drawback.'*  and  iiicvitehle 
denci-neics,  we  are  ion  unate— whether  u?  dm-  whost 
piy  c»inc;ns  render*  or  n->  rnnbuuv— in  having  of  Mo 
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of  great  terrestrial  basins  without  outlet  to  the 
sea,  and  with  independent  fluvial  systems  of 
their  own. 

In  this  region  of  earthquakes  we  find  also 
two  great  mountain  ranges,  which  determine 
the  physical  aspect  of  the  South  American  con- 
tinent, and  here  assume  their  most  majestic 
proportions.  The  western  range,  usually  de- 
nominated the  Cordillera,  runs  nearly  parallel 
to  the  coast  throughout  its  whole  length,  and 
at  such  short  distance  inland  that,  to  the  voy- 
nger,  the  sea  seems  literally  to  break  at  its  feet. 
Even  where  it  recedes  furthest  from  the  shore, 
it  throws  forward  outliers  or  spurs,  which  cease 
to  be  imposing  only  when  contrasted  with  the 
mighty  masses  behind  them.  There  is,  never- 
theless, a narrow  and  often  interrupted  strip  of 
land  between  the  Cordillera  and  the  sea,  which 
from  Guayaquil,  the  principal  port  of  Ecuador, 
southward  to  Chili,  is  as  desert  as  the  flanks  of 
the  mountains  themselves  are  arid  and  repuls- 
ive. A waste  of  sand  and  rock,  it  is  the  do- 
main of  silence  and  death — a silence  only  bro- 
ken by  the  screams  of  water-birds  and  the  howls 
of  the  sea-wolves  that  throng  its  frayed  and  for- 
bidding shores. 

This  narrow  strip  of  land,  called  the  Costa,  as 
distinguished  from  the  Sierra,  is  intersected  at 
varying  intervals  by  valleys  of  great  fertility 
and  beauty,  and  often  of  considerable  size. 
They  are  formed  by  the  streams  and  torrents 
from  the  mountains,  and  are  fed  by  the  melting 
snows  or  the  rains  that  fall  during  part  of  the 
year  among  the  Cordilleras.  Some  of  these 
streams  are  swallowed  up  by  the  thirsty  sands 
before  they  reach  the  sea,  forming  oases,  or 
green,  cultivable  spots  at  the  outlets  of  the 
gorges  whence  they  emerge. 

The  Cordillera  is  a great  terrestrial  billow, 
bristling  with  volcanoes,  active  and  extinct,  and 
in  almost  every  part  showing  striking  evidences 
of  volcanic  agencies.  Although  having  an  aver- 
age elevation  somewhat  less  than  the  Eastern 
Cordillera  or  the  Andes,  it  is,  nevertheless,  the 
true  water-shed  of  the  South  American  conti- 
nent. The  Andes,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  high  Andean  plateau,  is  pierced  by  num- 
berless deep  valleys,  through  which  most  of  the 
waters  collected  between  the  two  ranges  flow, 
in  uncounted  streams  and  rivers,  into  the  Ori- 
noco, the  Amazon,  and  the  Plata.  But  the 
Cordillera  of  the  coast  is  throughout  unbroken. 

These  two  ranges,  although  in  places  sepa- 
rated for  a distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  to 
two  hundred  miles,  sometimes  approach  each 
other  more  closely,  and,  at  one  or  two  points, 
really  come  together,  or  form  a knot  in  which 
they  become  indistinguishable.  One  of  these 
places  of  contact  is  at  a point  known  as  the 
Pass  of  La  Raya,  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  Titicaca  basin,  in  latitude  14°  30'  south, 
and  longitude  70°  50'  west.  Another  point  of  j 
contact  occurs  in  Northern  Peru,  near  the  im-  1 
portant  mines  of  Cerro  de  Pasco,  latitude  10°  15' 
south,  longitude  76°  107  west.  They  close 
again  near  Loja  in  Southern  Ecuador,  continu- 


ing parallel  to  each  other,  with  interlocking 
spurs,  through  that  republic  into  New  Granada 
and  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  toward  which  they 
subside  in  height,  leaving  the  valley  of  the 
Atrato  between  them.  But  even  on  the  Isth- 
mus, though  no  longer  much  more  than  ranges 
of  hills,  they  are  distinctly  traceable,  the  val- 
leys of  the  rivers  Bayamo  and  Chucunaqne,  dis- 
charging into  the  Pacific,  intervening.  In  Ve- 
raguas  and  Costa  Rica  the  Bame  relation  is  pre- 
served more  or  less  distinctly,  only  the  coast 
range  is  broken  through,  and  the  Andean  pla- 
teau represented  by  the  gulf  and  valley  of  Ni- 
coya.  In  Nicaragua  the  lake  of  the  same  name 
is  held  at  the  height  of  128  feet  between  the 
two  ranges ; but  here  the  coast  range  sinks 
down  into  a volcanic  dam,  elevated  but  43  feet 
above  the  lake,  and  but  thirteen  miles  broad. 
The  outlet  of  the  lake,  the  Rio  San  Juan,  nev- 
ertheless bursts  through  the  eastern  range,  and 
flows  into  the  Atlantic.  Higher  up,  in  San  Sal- 
vador, the  Pacific  penetrates  the  western  chain, 
between  the  volcanoes  of  Coseguina  and  Ama- 
pala,  and  spreads  itself  out  behind,  forming  the 
Gulf  of  Fonseca.  Still  higher,  the  intermediate 
valley,  no  longer  lifted  up  in  the  clouds,  as  in 
Bolivia,  Peru,  and  Ecuador,  but  low  and  tropic- 
al in  aspect,  is  represented  by  that  of  the  river 
Lempa.  The  valley  of  the  Usumasinta,  al- 
though opening  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  corre- 
sponds with  it  in  Guatemala  and  Chiapas ; and 
the  same  relations  hold  good  all  through  Mexi- 
co and  in  our  own  western  country,  where  we 
find  the  same  Andean  plateau  modified  into  the 
great  Salt  Lake  basin  — the  Cordillera  repre- 
sented by  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  the  Andes  by 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  true  back-bone  of  the  continent  is  un- 
questionably the  range  that  I have  distinguished 
as  the  Andes,  although  it  is  not  always  the 
“divide”  between  the  waters  flowing  into  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  respectively.  Its  rocks,  as 
a rule,  are  those  that  we  call  primitive,  notwith- 
standing some  of  its  loftiest  peaks,  like  Sorata, 
are  disrupted  upheavals  of  sedimentary  deposits. 
Few  volcanoes  are  found  in  this  range,  and  its* 
flanks  are  seldom  disturbed  by  earthquakes. 

The  Cordillera,  or  Coast  Range,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  and  as  I have  said  before,  bristles  with 
vdlcanoes,  active  and  extinct,  all  the  way  from 
Mount  St.  Elias,  southward,  through  our  own 
country,  Mexico,  Central  America,  Coltrthbia, 
Ecuador,  Pern,  and  Bolivia  to  Chili.  It  is 
throughout  volcanic,  as  if  overlying  some  vast 
fissure  of  the  earth’s  crust,  reaching  nearly  in  a 
right  line  from  pole  to  pole,  and  as  if  raised  by 
ejections  from  the  glowing  and  calcined  mat- 
ters and  minerals  that  some  philosophers  tell 
us  are  eternally  seething  in  the  bowels  of  the 
globe.  It  is  along  this  range  and  at  its  base 
that  most  of  that  class  of  phenomena  called 
earthquakes  occur.  We  know  of  no  living  vol- 
cano except  on  its  line,  or  where  it  intersects 
the  Andes. 

It  is  a fact  with  which  students  are  well  ac- 
quainted that  nearly  all  volcanoes  occur  near  the 
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sea,  and  generally  on  the  west  side  of  conti-*j  ers  who  infested  the  great  South  Sea.  Aroand 
nents,  peninsulas,  or  islands.  The  rule  is  so  , Callao,  near  which  unite  the  valleys  of  the  riv- 


uniform  as  almost  to  prohibit  the  explanation 
of  the  fact  on  the  hypothesis  of  accidental  coin- 
cidence. Various  other  explanations  have  been 
attempted,  quite  too  numerous  and  complicated 
to  be  recounted;  but  that  which  meets  the 
whole  matter  in  the  most  summary,  if  not  the 
most  scientific,  manner  was  presented  by  a cer- 
tain Dr.  Larreynaga,  of  the  city  of  Guatemala, 
in  1845.  Living  in  an  eminently  volcanic  coun- 
try, this  savant  attributed  volcanoes,  and  all  the 
terrestrial  phenomena  called  earthquakes,  to 
the  circumstance  that  under  certain  conditions 
of  the  sun  and  the  sea  the  latter  acts  as  a 
grand  double  convex  lens  of  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  area,  concentrating  the  sun’s 
rays  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  or  on  the  shelv- 
ing shores  of  continents  with  such  tremendous 
power  as  to  fuse  them  on  the  instant,  and  cause 
eruptions  from  the  very  heart  of  the  earth,  in 
the  form  of  volcanic  islands  in  the  water  and 
volcanic  mountains  on  the  land. 

As  already  said,  the  region  of  which  I have 
described  the  topographical  features  is  that 
marked  by  the  frequency  of  its  earthquakes 
over  any  other  part  of  the  Western  continent. 
Running  through  the  history  of  these  occur- 
rences we  find  two  great  centres  in  which  their 
action  has  been  most  pronounced  and  destruc- 
tive, and  these,  curiously  enough,  coincide  very 
nearly  with  the  sites  of  the  capitals  of  the  two 
republics  of  Ecuador  and  Peru,  namely,  Quito 
and  Lima.  A law  seems  to  have  regulated, 
approximately,  their  frequency.  From  forty  to 
fifty  of  perceptible,  and  occasionally  of  start- 
ling, violence  occur  annually  ; and  every  thirty 
years  or  thereabouts,  at  periods  coinciding  very 
nearly  with  the  life  of  a generation  of  men,  a 
terrible  and  destructive  one  may  be  counted  on 
with  much  certainty.  The  rationale  of  this 
kind  of  periodicity  remains  to  be  determined, 
but  the  fact  of  its  existence,  as  we  shall  see, 
is  well  established  by  indisputable  observa- 
tions. 

In  the  great  earthquakes  of  1868,  however, 
although  Quito  was  severely  racked,  the  centre 
of  action  seems  to  have  been  two  hundred  miles 
to  the  north  of  that  city.  Lima  felt  the  shocks, 
but  suffered  little,  the  centre  of  action  being  hp- 
parently  not  far  from  Arequipa,  three  hundred 
milet  to  the  south. 

The  history  of  the  terrible  earthquake  of 
1746,  with  which  alone  the  recent  one,  so  far 
at  least  as  Peru  is  concerned,  can  be  compared, 
is  very  well  known,  but  may  be  advantageously 
epitomized  here,  as  illustrating  almost  precise- 
ly the  phenomena  that  were  conspicuous  in  the 
later  catastrophe. 

Like  most  of  the  principal  Spanish- American 
cities  on  the  Pacific,  Lima  is  built  some  miles 
inland  from  its  port,  Callao.  Higher  ground 
and  better  air  were,  to  a certain  extent,  the 
reasons  for  this  practice  of  building  back  from 
the  coast ; but  the  predominant  motive  was  gen- 
erally to  escape  from  the  attacks  of  the  sea-rov- 


ers Rimac  and  Chillon,  the  ground  is  rather 
low,  although  immediately  in  front  of  the  port, 
and  forming  it  in  fact,  are  some  high  islands, 
notably  that  of  San  Lorenzo.  Behind  the  port 
the  coast  rises  steadily  but  rapidly  up  to  the 
base  of  the  hills  or  mountains,  seven  miles  dis- 
tant, where  Lima  stands  at  an  elevation  of  512 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  intermediate  ground 
is  mainly  if  not  wholly  made  up  of  the  debris, 
the  stones  and  soil,  washed  down  from  the 
gorges  of  the  Cordillera,  in  some  places  much 
impacted,  so  as  to  resemble  breccia  or  conglom- 
erate, and  possibly,  for  this  reason,  more  sens- 
itive to  subterranean  forces. 

The  earthquake  of  1746,  which  destroyed 
both  Lima  and  Callao,  and  was  felt  over  a vast 
expanse  of  country,  took  place  on  the  28th  of 
October,  the  day  of  St.  Simon  and  Sf.  Jude. 
During  the  night,  at  half  past  ten  o’clock,  the 
earth  was  suddenly  convulsed,  and,  as  a con- 
temporary with  the  event,  writes, 44  At  one  and 
the  same  instant  came  the  noise,  the  shock, 
and  the  ruin,”  so  that  in  the  space  of  four  min- 
utes, during  which  the  earthquake  lasted,  the 
destruction  was  complete,  and  Lima  reduced  to 
a heap  of  ruins.  Of  upward  of  8000  houses 
but  21  remained  standing.  There  were  71 
churches,  great  and  small,  all  of  which  were 
destroyed.  Still,  owing  in  part  to  its  occur- 
rence early  in  the  evening,  before  the  people 
were  in  their  beds,  only  1141  perrons  were  killed 
out  of  a population  of  perhaps  from  40,000  to 
60,000.  Seventy  of  these  were  patients  in  the 
hospital  of  St.  Anne. 

The  earthquake  was  felt  simultaneously  in 
the  port  of  Callao,  but  with  what  force  is  not 
known,  since  almost  on  the  instant  of  its  oc- 
currence the  sea  receded  to  a great  distance, 
and  then  returned  with  such  violence  as  literal- 
ly to  sweep  the  town,  with  its  fortifications,  gar- 
rison, and  people,  out  of  existence.  Five  thou- 
sand persons  are  supposed  to  have  perished. 
There  were  twenty -three  vessels,  great  and 
small,  in  the  harbor;  four  of  these,  including 
the  San  Fermin,  man-of-war,  were  carried  com- 
pletely over  the  town  and  its  forts,  and  cast 
into  the  fields  at  a spot  still  marked  by  a cross, 
a mile  and  a half  inland.  The  other  vessels 
were  foundered.  Accurate  measurements  show 
that  this  cross  here  referred  to  stands  at  an 
elevation  of  a fraction  over  137  feet  above  the 
existing  sea-level,  which  has  probably  remained 
constant  since  the  catastrophe.  If  so,  the  tidal 
wave  must  have  been  upward  of  137  feet  high, 
or  else  the  earth  must  have  Bunk,  for  the  mo- 
ment, a corresponding  number  of  feet. 

Terrible  commotion  and  alarm  prevailed 
among  the  survivors  in  Lima,  accompanied 
with  much  robbery  and  violence,  as  is  always 
the  case  in  such  disasters,  which,  so  far  from 
checking  crime,  seem  to  encourage,  or  at  least 
develop  it.  So  the  Viceroy,  Villa  Garcia,  had 
erected  two  tall  gibbets  in  Lima,  and  others 
near  Callao,  on  which  he  summarily  hung  plan* 
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derers  of  all  kinds,  which,  an  old  chronicler  . 
tellp,  “had  a marvelously  good  effect."  | 

Thi9  earthquake,  notwithstanding  its  violence 
in  Lima  and  its  vicinity,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  very  severely  felt  further  than  forty  miles 
to  the  northward  and  a hundred  miles  to  the 
southward.  The  tidal  wave,  however,  reached 
as  far  north  as  Santa,  200  miles  from  Callao, 
where  “ the  ship  Concepcion,  belonging  to  Don 
Tomas  de  Chavanque,”  was  foundered  by  it. 
Noises  were  heard,  it  is  said,  in  Truxillo,  276 
miles  to  the  north,  but  without  disturbance  6f 
the  earth. 

It  has  been  often  asserted,  and  is  largely  be- 
lieved, that  atmospheric  and  other  meteoric 
phenomena  often  prognosticate  the  approach 
of  earthquakes ; and  it  is  alleged  that  animals 
and  men  have  an  obscure  perception  and  fore- 
boding of  them,  manifested  by  a feeling  of  anx- 
iety and  restlessness,  shuddering  and  tremblings 
of  the  limbs.  Yon  Tschudi,  a good  authority, 
affirms  that  he  several  times  experienced  this 
sensation  while  in  Peru,  just  before  the  occur- 
rence of  earthquakes.  My  own  experience  of 
several  years  in  countries  subjected  to  these 
phenomena,  but  which,  however,  is  entirely  of 
a negative  character,  does  not  confirm  these 
statements  and  hypotheses.  It  was  confined 
to  a residence  of  a year  on  the  coast  of  Peru, 
and  to  three  rather  decisive  shocks.  I do  not 
mention  those  slight  tremors  of  the  ground 
which,  during  the  day,  are  seldom  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  vibration  of  the  ground 
occasioned  by  carriages,  and  are  mostly  appre- 
ciable at  night.  The  first  of  the  three  to  which 
I refer  occurred  November  23,  1863,  at  about 
six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  lasted  about  ten 
seconds.  It  was  preceded  by  a distinct  rum- 
bling sound,  continuing  during  the  movement, 
which  was  of  the  ordinary  undulatory  kind. 
The  shock  was  felt  along  the  whole  coast,  from 
Arica  northward,  doing  little  damage,  however, 
except  in  the  city  of  Truxillo. 

The  second  I experienced  a few  weeks  later, 
at  about  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  while  en- 
gaged in  making  a survey  of  the  ruins  of  Ama- 
cavilca,  near  the  village  of  Chorillos,  nine  miles 
south  of  Lima.  I had  just  exposed  a plate  in 
my  photographic  camera,  and  was  timing  the 
exposure,  when  my  attention  was  arrested  by 
a sonnd  from  the  southward,  something  like 
that  of  a heavy  sea-wave  striking  the  shore  at 
an  angle  and  breaking  in  a sustained,  continu- 
ous roar.  I recognized  the  sound,  and  care- 
fully noted  the  time  that  elapsed -between  its 
first  reaching  my  ear  and  the  commencement 
of  the  earth  movement.  It  was  five  seconds — 
a fact  of  value  as  bearing  on  the  rapidity  with 
which  earthquake  shocks  are  propagated.  The 
movement  was  not  very  severe,  although  suf- 
ficiently great  to  ruin  my  photographic  negative, 
which  I preserve  as  probably  the  only  example 
of  photographing  an  earthquake.  In  Lima  it 
caused  some  alarm,  but  little  damage. 

My  third  and  last  experience  was  when  de- 
scending to  the  coast  from  the  lofty  table-lands 


of  Huancavelica,  through  the  valley  of  the  riv- 
er Pisco,  to  the  sea,  in  the  succeeding  month  of 
November.  We  were  just  emerging  from  be- 
tween the  mighty  walls  of  rock  and  bare,  lofty 
mountains  that  shut  in  the  upper  waters  of  that 
stream,  and  were  entering  on  the  undulating 
desert  extending  from  the  mountains  to  the 
sea,  when  we  again  heard  the  ominous  sound 
approaching,  as  before,  from  the  south.  My 
mule  pricked  up  her  ears,  and  stopped  on  the 
instant,  in  a tremor,  as  if  smitten  with  sudden 
ague.  I dismounted,  and  took  out  my  watch. 
It  was  ten  seconds,  not  counting  the  time  this 
manoeuvre  occupied,  before  the  movement  com- 
menced under  our  feet.  The  shock  lasted  sev- 
en seconds,  and  was  a severe  one,  being  a com- 
bination of  the  undulatory  and  saltatory  move- 
ments. It  was  also  wide-spread  in  its  range, 
and  in  any  country  except  Peru,  where  man 
has  taken  almost  every  possible  precaution 
against  the  effects  of  earthquakes,  would  have 
been  destructive. 

And  here  I have  to  recount  a circumstance 
interesting  in  itself  and  to  science.  In  gazing 
to  the  southward,  and  listening  to  the  advance 
of  the  shock  as  it  approached  with  constantly 
increasing  noise,  we  distinctly  saw  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  mountains  in  that  direction  for  four 
seconds  before  those  nearest  us  began  to  bow  to 
each  other.  Assuming  that  the  movement  of 
the  mountains  could  be  detected  by  the  naked 
eye  at  a distance  of  two  miles,  we  have  the 
means  of  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  veloc- 
ity of  the  shock  in  question.  It  was  about  thir- 
ty miles  a minute. 

It  is  not  many  years  ago  that  it  was  general*- 
ly  believed  among  the  common  people,  and  im- 
plicitly by  many  of  the  better  classes,  that  not 
only  “signs  in  the  heavens,"  but  pestilences 
also,  were  the  portents  and  precursors  of  earth- 
quakes. Had  this  hypothesis  prevailed  in  Peru 
in  this  decade  the  great  catastrophe  of  1868 
might  have  been  foreseen  with  terrible  distinct- 
ness, for  during  the  six  months  preceding  the 
18th  of  August  a large  part  of  the  country  was 
literally  decimated  by  the  yellow-fever,  or  a fe- 
ver analogous,  of  peculiar  malignity.  In  Lima 
and  Callao  it  was  particularly  fatal,  over  ten 
thousand  deaths,  it  is  said,  having  occurred  in 
the*  capital,  while  in  the  port  one-fifth  of  the 
population*  was  swept  away.  For  weeks  and 
months  penitential  processions,  in  sombre  garb, 
with  agonizing  lamentations,  thronged  the  streets 
of  both  cities,  while  the  churches  were  dim  with 
incense  from  their  many  altars,  before  which 
flared  sacrificial  candles,  while  there  rose  day 
and  night  the  murmur  of  prayers  and  sobs,  min- 
gled with  the  echoes  of  masses  and  the  low 
chant  of  the  ritual  for  the  dead.  To  escape  the 
pestilence  thousands  fled  to  Arequipa,  Arica, 
Tacna,  and  other  places  less  afflicted,  only  to 
meet  there  a more  appalling,  if  less  destructive, 
agent  of  death.  To  escape  the  pestiferous  at- 
mosphere of  Callao  the  ill-fated  Fredonia,  the 
United  States  store-ship,  which  had  swung  lazi- 
ly at  her  moorings  for  so  long  a period  as  to 
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have  become  almost  as  characteristic  a feature 
of  the  harbor  as  the  island  of  San  Lorenzo,  was 
towed  to  Arica  by  the  only  less  ill-fated  Wa- 
teree,  to  be  dashed  in  pieces,  with  all  her  crew, 
on  the  sinister  rocks  at  the  base  of  the  frowning 
Morro. 

It  is  not  unnatural  that  deeply-seated  super- 
stitions should  have  existed  regarding  earth- 
quakes in  a country  so  exposed  to  their  occur- 
rence as  Peru,  and  that  the  pseudo  science  of  a 
century  and  a half  ago  should  find  in  them  a 
field  for  profit  and  display.  They  were  at- 
tributed to  causes  as  fantastic  and  irrelevant  as 
imagination  could  devise ; effects  were  taken  to 
explain  causes ; and  even  the  influences  of  the 
planets,  and  of  the  conjunctions  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  were  alleged  active  agents  in  their  occur- 
rence. I have  before  me  “The  Astronomical 
Clock  of  Earthquakes  ( Temblore*  de  la  Tierra ), 
a marvelous  Secret  of  Nature,  discovered  and 
explained  by  Don  Juan  de  Barrenechea,  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  in  the  Royal  University 
of  San  Marcos,  in  Lima,”  printed  in  1725.  . It 
is  “perpetual  and  universal,"  and  “at  one  and 
the  same  time  indicates  the  time  when  earth- 
quakes will  occur,  when  human  beings  will  ex- 
pire who  die  a natural  death,  and  the  time  of 
low  tide."  It  is  adjusted  for  the  meridian  of 
Lima,  and  is  accompanied  with  a special  horo- 
scope (if  I may  bo  call  it)  or  calculation  for  the 
year  1 726.  Five  days  in  the  year,  the  24th  of 
January,  the  22d  and  81st  of  May,  the  12th  of 
August,  and  the  81st  of  December,  are  those  in 
which  people  should  take  special  *precautions 
against  earthquakes. 

Had  Professor  Barrenechea  published  his 
“Reloj  Astronomico"  142  years  later,  in  1868 
instead  of  1726,  his  prediction  of  the  1 2th  of 
August  would  have  been  regarded  as  a sufficient 
demonstration  of  the  accuracy  of  hisnnathemat- 
icai  and  other  calculations.  The  difference  of 
a day  would  be  overlooked,  and  even  now  the 
Professor  would  bo  accepted  in  Lima,  and  pos- 
sibly in  his  own  college,  as  a “sabio"  surpass- 
ing Newton  and  all  the  philosophers  in  pre- 
science and  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  Nature. 

Coming  now  to  the  great  Peruvian  earth- 
quake of  August  13,  1868,  I shall  speak  of  it 
as  distinct  from  that  which  devastated  some 
parts  of  Ecuador  three  days  later.  Whafr  de- 
pendence there  may  have  existed  between  the 
two,  as  well  as  between  all  the  similar  phenom- 
ena which  during  a few  months  made  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  globe,  is  a profound  question  for 
physicists.  In  its  direct  action  on  human  life 
the  convulsion  in  Ecuador  was  more  fatal  than 
that  in  Peru,  because  the  latter  occurred  in  the 
afternoon,  and  was  preceded  by  warning  shocks, 
while  the  former  took  place  at  midnight,  and 
without  premonition. 

The  Peruvian  earthquake  was  felt  from  the 
equator  to  latitude  43°,  in  Chili,  over  a coast- 
line of  upward  of  3000  miles.  It  was  also  felt 
inland,  although  but  lightly,  beyond  the  Cor- 
dillera of  the  coast,  past  the  great  Despoblado, 
or  uninhabited  region,  at  Puno,  on  the  shores  i 


I of  Lake  Titicaca,  in  Cuzco,  the  old  Inca  capital, 
I and  at  La  Paz,  the  capital  of  Bolivia.  In  fact, 
! over  an  area  of  not  far  from  450,000  square  miles. 
Its  effects,  or  those  of  concurrent  phenomena  in 
the  Pacific,  seem  to  have  been  limited  only  by 
the  shores  of  that  vast  ocean,  since  nearly 
synchronous  tidal  disturbances  were  felt  on  the 
shores  of  Australia,  of  China  and  Japan,  at  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Alaska. 

Its  devastating  force,  however,  was  chiefly 
expended  in  Peru,  and  here  its  most  con- 
spicuous incidents  were  to  the  south  of  Lima, 
and  consisted  in  the  destruction  of  the  city  of 
Arequipa  and  the  port  of  Arica.  Moquegua 
and  a few  other  interior  towns,  including  the 
great  mining  town  of  Cerro  de  Pasco,  suffered 
heavily  and  directly  by  the  earthquake;  but 
Arica,  Iquique,  Chala,  and  the  other  sea-ports 
wore  exposed  to  double  disaster,  for  all  along 
the  cOast  the  implacable  sea  completed  the  de- 
struction the  earthquake  had  begun. 

The  greatest  loss  of  life  and  property  at  any 
one  place  in  Peru  was  at  Arequipa,  the  second 
city  in  size,  population,  wealth,  social  and  po- 
litical importance  in  the  republic.  In  short,  the 
rival  of  Lima,  and  often,  politically,  its  master. 
It  stands  in  latitude  12°  2 ' S.  and  longitude  77° 
8'  W.,  at  the  foot  of  the  great  symmetrical  vol- 
canic cone  of  Misti,  20,300  feet  high,  6n  a beau- 
tiful plain,  one  of  the  interior  oases  that  occur 
at  the  foot  of  the  Cordillera  which  I have  al- 
ready described.  This  plain,  elevated  7850 
feet  above  the  sea,  is  watered  by  the  river  Chili, 
and  between  it  and  the  sea  at  Islay,  which  is 
the  port  of  Arequipa,  intervenes  an  unbroken 
desert,  relieved  only  by  medanos , or  crescent- 
shaped,  shifting  sand-hills,  and  the  skeletons  of 
men,  mules,  and  horses  that  have  perished  in 
the  transit. 

Before  the  conquest  the  Incas  had  made  an 
establishment  here  for  facilitating  communica- 
tion between  their  capital  and  the  coast,  and 
called  it  Ari-quej>ai,  “Yes,  rest  here!"  from 
which,  with  slight  variation,  comes  the  name 
of  the  modern  city,  founded  by  the  great  Pizar- 
ro  himself  in  1540.  A late  census  showed  it 
to  contain  about  50,000  inhabitants;  and  as 
through  it  most  of  the  trade  with  those  vast  in- 
terior departments  of  Peru,  Cuzco,  and  Pnno 
was  carried  on,  it  had  become,  together  with 
its  local  resources,  rich  and  luxurious.  Proba- 
bly no  town  in  South  America  was  so  well  built. 
Its  houses,  if  not  altogether  imposing,  were 
massive  and  strong,  constructed  of  a light  but 
tough  volcanic  stone,  vaulted,  and  seldom  of 
more  than  one  story.  This  style  of  architecture 
was  adopted  in  1821,  after  the  great  earthquake 
of  that  year,  which  had  laid  most  of  the  city  in 
ruins,  as  a security  against  a similar  catastro- 
phe, and  the  new  buildings  successfully  resisted 
all  subsequent  convulsions,  many  of  them  for- 
midable, until  the  13th  of  August,  when  they 
were  thrown  down,  despite  their  strength,  like 
the  card-houses  that  children  build.  Its  pathe- 
i dral,  a modern  building  of  a rather  extraor- 
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dinary  firchitecttiral  style,  was,  nevertheless,  a 
vast  and  imposing  edifice,  and  Relieved  by  most 
of  the  self-complacent  Arequipam*  to  be  among 
the  finest  structures  in  the  world.  It  had  a 
bell,  cast  in  Arequipa  itself,  and  one  of  its 
“Hons,'*  of  greater  size  than  that  of  St.  Pauls 
in  London.  Apart  from  these  more  obvious 
distinctions,  the  indices  of  wealth,  activity,  and 
enterprise,  Arequipa  contended  that  it  was  the 
most  intelligent  and  vivacious,  and,  in  science 
and  art,  the  most  advanced  city  in  Peru,  It 
even  ventured  on  the  bold  assumption  that  its 
women  were  more  beautiful  than  those  of  Lima. 
As  impartial  writers,  we  must  admit  that  this 
self-sufficiency  was  not  wholly  unfounded.  Most 
of  the  distinguished  names  in  modem  Peruvian 
history,  whether  in  government,  art,  literature, 
commerce,  or  war,  belong  to  Arequipa — albeit, 
it  is  constantly  involved  in  intrigue  and  revolu- 
tion, which  led  to  its  bombardment  by  Presi- 
dent Prado  for  three  days,  in  December,  I#67, 
with  a destruction  supplemented  by  that  of  the 
earthquake  that  look  place  nine  months  later. 
The  bombardment,  however,  was  unsuccessful, 
and  its  failure  cost  Prado  his  place  at  the  head 
of  the  government. 

Notwithstanding  its  position  so  much  further 
inland,  Arequipa  seems  to  have  been,  from  ite 
foundation,  nearly  as  frequently  exposed  to 
earthquakes  m Lima  itself.  Among  the  most 
celebrated  are  those  of  January  2,  1582  ; Feb- 
ruary 18,  1600;  November  28,  1604;  Decem- 
ber 0,  1009;  1613 ; May  20,  1006  ; April  23, 
1608;  October  21,  1087  ; August  22,  1715; 
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May  13,  1784;  1812;  July  10,  1831  ; June  3. 
1825  ; and  October  9,  1831.  Of  these  that  of 
1582,  from  all  accounts,  seems  to  hove  been 
the  severest;  and,  it  is  said,  was  so  fearful  in 
the  interior  that  the  htmtmcos  and  vicunas  of 
the  mountains  fled  to  the  city  and  sought  ref- 
uge in  the  habitations  of  men,  tame  with 
fright. 

The  story  of  the  final  destruction  of  this 
somewhat  haughty  city  is»<  perhaps,  best  fold  in 
the  following  concise  letter  from  that  place, 
dated  August  16,  three  days  after  the  event: 

“This  city  was  completely  destroyed  by  an  earth - 
quake  on  the  13f  b Instant;  not  a church  left  Standing, 
not  a bouse  habitable.  The  shock  commenced  at 
twenty  minutes  past  five  p.n,,  and  lasted  from  six  to 
seven  minutes.  The  houses  being  solidly  built  and 
of  one  story  resisted  for  about  one  miuntc,  which  gave 
time  for  the  people  to  rnsb  into  the  middle  of  the 
streets ; so  the  mortality,  although  considerable,  Is 
not  so  great  as  might  have  been  expected.  If  the 
earthquake  had  taken  place  at  night,  few  indeed  would 
have  been  left  to  tell  the  story.  As  It  1$,  the  prisoner* 

In  the  Carrel  (public  prison)  and  the  sick  In  the  hos- 
pital have  perished.  The  earthquake  commenced  with 
an  undulating  movement,  and  as  the  shock  culmin- 
ated no  one  could  keep  h)«  feet ; the  bouses  rocked  as 
a ship  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  and  came  crumbling 
down.  The  shrieks  of  the  women,  the  crash  of  fcilt- 
ingmasoory,  the  upheaving  of  the  earth,  and  the  cloud** 
of  blinding  dust,  made  up  a sceoe  that  can  not  be  de- 
scribed. 

“ We  had  nineteen  minor  shocks  the  same  night 
Nothing  has  as  yet  been  done  towards  disinterring  the 
dead  I do  not  think  any  am  buried  alive,  os  certain 
death  must  have  been  the  fate  of  all  those  who  were 
not  able  to  get  into  the  street. 

“ The  earth  has  opened  In  oil  the  plains  around,  and 
water  has  appeared  tn  various  places/1’ 
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an  dated 

August  iOi  describe*  the  eveht 

“ At  about  four  ralpute^aat.  five  f%a*.  bat Tkiu&dky, ;.■ 
the  lath,  x>  ^M^ht  inoretijem  of  the  garth  w*w*  aoliet- 
able  b<rfo  by  who  dJiinmt  ter  bcseuurft  ,thw 

was  tic*  rnwhtlsjig]  lit  about  eight  to  urn  Leontis  muff 
the  movement,  bscfthftB  strung  okdpgif  jh/  podfeSs  mrj 
Watt'd  to  notice,  Thief  movement  gttghuliy  tnottAaeti 
hi  eltm^th  until,  after  ahum  thirty  *Pco*Jd>v  prices  ut. 
timber  iwynit  to  Hid  from  the  hoium*.  hi  about  « mio- 
ute  ali  were  aitMed  tlutt  a great  earibqintke  waM-nt 
band.  Thun  began  a terrible  romhliog,  similar  to  the 
polae  of  ah  uv^iiiadwi.  Every  one  rm  to  the  upcu 
spaces.  It  seemed  a* 'if  the  earth  wa*  about  to  open  ; 
the  earth-  shook,  a£uVcv.6fy  structure  swayed  to  uud  fro 
from  north  to  mmlh.  it  ace  mud  in  my  own  house  as 
If  the  walla  were  about  to  meet  and  emoXhcr  tis,  To 
about  three  utfoiuea  the  soil  shook  t>o  that  U was 
almost  Unpuiadbk?  ro  hold  one's  feet.  The  atcongest 
buildings  Iwyruo  ijum  to  east  off  signets  brluka,  piece* 
Of  wood,  htt\,  ami  the  wbakettt  began  b>  Call,  almost  all 
of  them  level  wtth  the  ground-  in  uhoiu  dve  mimiU  s 
from  the  ilm  movement  the  whole  city  was  enveloped 
in  clouds  <tf  dn4  and  ttArkne*#,  And  rwmnded  with 
tfte  cro^h  of  There 1«  not  oa«  hon*; 

left  standing' i«  Att^uVpn,  The  only  <«ti nr-h  tower  left 
b that  of  S-uiru  CMliUbm.  hut  \{,  hk«-  i Ue  «^i  h<wind>. 
■will  have  to  be  poised  down.  8amo  Domingo  (;Sn»rcit 
U down  tc*  the  groumii  Thu  Mortal  ho  Flore*  (e-all 
down,  a*  well  ;ie  all  the  surrounding  blocks.  Nearly 
all.  the  Ummles  of  the  pi’imm  and  hospital?  pen>b- 
eh,  Many  j xirjom.  M known  to  have  been  crushed 


the  wofK  of  Uie  Arapiipeuo*  lV>r  three  hurndK^i  yearn 
has  hem  destmyed  |h  &:t*vr  minhtes  < •&%?{$  Uk>:  to 
age  U>  db  The  sank-  work  over.  Thb  iiifofe  of  fiue 
.ffwiniT  church  was  hurled  to  s disftoee  of  aajfc  hundrud 

• The  picture  presented  by  our  depilate  city  fa  «ad 
iiKUnnl  that  oar  fears  be  hut  realized,  for 

JVfoum  UtiM*  d#  vomiting  Java,  cloud*  of  *iuoke  and 
rpHuivUies  of  mud,  and  darkness  hide*  it#  fides  fiotn 
our  view  , y? e bear  the  constant  poise  of  CtUtegyucka 
and  J*irth,.  Qfc(i  the  river  U impassable,  owing  ux  lbs 
black  color  and  sulphurous  odor.” 

As  already  Amjuip*  &tjbto&  at  the  foot 
of  the  great  tyh'ieb  had  not  been 

in  ertipfioa  'doling  «1  .* c*  :l»i^oi,ical  pern «L.  bm 
wliicli  np\v  hurft  iutg  in  wluvdi  ir  still 

remains.  At-  tirv  -««<«?{  ^r,Uib  ernpkou  xhanz 
wlio  were  ouknl$  ihf  rttT  wv  huge  pieces  »>f 
rock  split  olT  tVom  ir,  nud^  .iogVilier  wl th  heavy 
i>F  Know  jypd  i#,  Xpjnble  dtwu  to  tlxe 
houentk  puikihg  4 ieaiPl‘»»l  tuuad..  The  river  that 
is  fed  by  -iniamtuia  irnefeo^id 

at  IvmHt  ofte-th.rvi  inside  i*i  -:ix  Um ns. 

the-  nne  in  the  water  Wit^  a;  great  and  mpUl  a?-' 
fo/idutidai^  sieves d of  the  towsit  iu  the' valley  of 
Aieqtiipa,  fiTycepiag  away  rho  rukls  the.  earth- 
quake had  inade,  together  tN  Aeud  and 
the  wounded. 

As  10  the  loss  of  life  anti  property,  t Iky  Pre- 
fect of  Aresjnipdj  u writing  under  the  dai&jk^t 
ituprossion  uf  horror,  >md  iri  profqitnd  gtlUcijoo^" 
reported  odtcially,  “ all  the  ..edlHctiaAniye.  fatten 
thrown  i.o  the  ground,  and  the  few  w alls  that 
romaib  are  sp  ruckesi  thbi  they  will  .require  tc 
hc  demolished. Aiioihiii  ^[vort  stated  i\o.\ 
rintuher  of  ImildSitgA  ahsdiutely  rtVtnvd  Ai  tk'' 
tweetl  idnf  und  Kve  thantond,  hesfdu^fKwOhtyT' 

- 

■ 


bit  iji  Uut.am;!!^  - 

|k  Wc  nro  now  living  In  >i  ieoi  od  the  river  bauk.  No 
mse  dirtes'^if  t(i  Uiifii,  iw  Ute  h bocks  o till,  continue  to 
Urhi-  down  whafc  Hide  i»  left  BtupiUiig.  Tliey  occur 
a:  u)!«?rv:dr  of  hail5  >m  him'veHCti.  This  evening  uewe 
of  thy  hlsocks  have  been  v«ry  violent.  Cut  there 
have  hecu  »bimf  weycaty-Mx.  abuck«  ap  to  eight  p-.m. 
The  river  PaucurpatA  has  changed  in  tmeo  colors, 
which  lrpikoi*  u>.  bcHrve  that  the  volcutiee*  «n»  ut 
Work:  jjvory  thing  is  conrasiou,  and  the  er:es  and 
lafneiUattonri  that  we  hear  aw  ba^rb-Tomiing..  Tlina 
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r * > eh^ejicv-  ihcladmg  the  citrhcAnvl,  The  of  t&fc  earth.,  Kevmlilees,  forty  bu&li&g# vrtra 
printers  in  the  j«ib  « nd  the  ‘ patient*  ;iii  the  . fh-Mi^e-1  probably  j*bnio  of  the  few  funk  of 
I.xKjMUiJs,  nimble.  to  avail  ihcmselm  of  tile  ; »tone  or  ftdotejf>v  ubd  a few  livet*  were  lost, 
wundhg  which  emthlcri  the  ptfopfe  to  1 While,  ho\>^very  Tacina  escaped  thus  lightly, 

siiv^  fJJej'r Trvfcs.  wdre  ulJ  tfjfobed.  Thatte  (o  Artat^  iU  iihrt,  40  mile*  feo  the  southwest*  wi# 
the  wemoukwryshotd-;-,  t}u>  streogO)  of. the  eA  ^vWlmdy  detwroteii  fo  thfr  earthquake  Gild  its 
iive.s.  add  their  t'onxparorivelv  suml!  in  lit. : . ■ attend uh.t  phenuioeua,  Xiut  .iceomjts  of  the 
which  prevented,  tfaeoi  ftp&:<e**Tuig  the  wave*  j*  this  point  are  much  piore  full 

oiifert  tjj&fr  wnlta  fdl|  QJlt\yard«  /and'sieoriite  rh  art  from  arty1  other,  and  pmlv 

^xei^VeffWide  j/sils  d^es  /(fof  : aMy  ihe  e^?3rtt  will  he  best  rein exubered  from  ifs 

appear  tp  three  , dewtnumts  herK  Ahhuugh*  next  10  Callao, 

fn»m  one  Though.?  f.u  twelve  hundred  severely  ’ die  most  hifportniir  port  n(  Peru*  it  was  not  chut 
tnjufthJ:  *>rHk  imett  the  twins  •art;  el  eared;  iv  , rich  and  populous  place  that  mam  account*  of 
wj.1i  he  roipo^rudo  h>  nseeri^in  the  number  of  the  ^wnbnuaLe  JiWre  represented; ' Instead  $: 
lio*>  derid.  v ■ r‘-'v  , V 'r.\.  : , ! hay in^r.  as  some  of  these  state.,  n jHipulatiott  of 

About  5#1f>  to  the >*>mhen<«r  of  Afeqmjm*  j from  ityrt y to  forty  thousand  •.sdnK.it.pM>tthly 
'oitefct  situated  GO  rntiev  bkpS  had  h\^»  ifmh  t>ix  thori&ind?; tiirtl  ahhbugh  ro$K 
• jViim  ‘ $ljvj  iyity,  •tojitre  of.  a;  chniddernbfe  ; cr  picVuresquO  aud  . ahertt  v Cfcicn  the  0W' 

y\-iia*.-.prod«'ie}:rt^  dktrua,  is  the  large  town  «f  i meanly  built.  The  nm)t%  miHramlumM?,  the 
Mo^hogii/v,  from  which  the  southern  depart-  } tvafebotiaes  ami  some  of  the  resldenbes  and 
.tatii-M  nf.VVru  take?*  its  wmo.  Immediately  offices,  of  fore igmm»t  were  large  and  *ubshmnaJ 
Jf^*  cfbain  df  the  pi*.alert!  rtrii&HT&pim  the remaining  building* 

•dt'e:  three  .gr^at  volcanoes — that  of  , w-rire  dhber  *«t‘  adobe?-  or  cam^  plu^h:*ied  Oie*\ 
Ornate^  cnlled  by  the  Indians  Hiiuvna-Putina,  . vet  wdl  adapted  to  r<**iht  ear d \ xjuake^. 

Ublnaa*  4xml  Tnfnpaciu  The  first-nanunl  broken  ! 
out  in  a fearful  eruption  in  1000.  The  latvef  jf 
MGpvoA  to  have  done  so>imuhaneon«ly  with  the  \ 
occurrence  of  the  eartlnjuake  under  notice,  and  \ 
tlxronghottt  Pern  it  htdi^ved  to  have  been  lr^  j 
centre  of  action.  At  uay  rate,  the  convulsion  ■ 
tvas  as  severe  iu  Ji^jnegua  iw  in  At*ef[uij»n/rtHd^  y 
V{mn  all  reportsw  adnndcd  with  ^ lieavy  Ions  of  ; 

-vThe  foUovriitg  accottpr  of  the  catattrophe 
here  is  from  u letter  of  a re^idem,  dated;  Au* 
gvsim:  : ” ; ‘ ' 

movemeth  srf  the  ftbock  * wne  from  cast  to 
w-35t,  aflJ^rnuting  with  vertical  yibmrioiw.  I ixoticed  } 
this*  especi«iiy . AUd  this  (unrih  iseemed  as  if  about  to  : 

(rptu  under  my  feet  and  leave  im*  m the  air.  The  > 
etaoefe*  U«£ed  fexitn  fitva  to  six  inlnaosh.  When  the .;  J 
baihl'me^  had  tumbled  we  were  a) mo.<t  choked  will) 
duec,  but  u w«^tero  Kinsexb  >*>w o dUpidhsci  tbo  dou.d^  1 
The  earth  did  hot  ceafe  Kimkiap  unril  Jsuaday.  the  $£dt  j J 
td  Aagn*U  Tbo  t»h\iclc?  were  more  or  le^  vhdent,  but  j 
were;  aiwajr*  preceded'  !) v heavy  drach nr&e*/vt tdecJrki-  • j 
Cf  leader  than  beu.vie»{  auui'otnnthig.  In  ftbont  : 
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inhabitants  had  just  closed  their 
daily  labors  und  were  at  their 
homes.  The  instant  fhe  startUnjr 
indications  of  itu  earthquake  wer« 
felt  there  was  a general  rush  for 
uncovered  splice*,  which  VNJW 
reached  by  many  uninjured,  but 
nut  by  all.  The  street®  became  a 
scene  of  terror.  All  the  houses  in 
the  dty  trembled  as  if  affected 
with  the  ague.  Then  they  sniped, 
and  some  of  them  fell  to  pieces 
with  crash  after  crash.  At  this 
Juncture,  when  the  undulations 
were  most  active,  t he  earth  opened 
tu  several  places  in  long  and  al- 
most regular  lines.  The  figure* 
were  from  one  to  three  Inches  in 
width.  The  sensation  was  as 
though  something  was  rolling  un- 
derne  itb.  From  every  figure 
there  ru*bed  forth  dry  earth  like 
dust,  which  wa»  followed  by  a 
stifling  gft*.  Owing  to  the  demo- 
lition of  buildings  ftlJd  the  general 
destruction  of  all  kinds  of  prop- 
erty. and  tho  &n*»t  that  wits  raised, 
as  well  as  that  set  lu  moiton  by 
the  general  tumult,  a dense  dond 
firmed  over  the  city  and  obscured 
the  light.  Beneath  the  cloud  the 
grt*  severely  oppressed  every  liv- 
ing creature,  and  would  have  snf- 


f icftted  all  if  ft  had  lingered  longer  I 
than  it  did,  which  wifr  only  about 
nfetty  second®.  The  undulations- 
were  three  in  number.  Each  suc- 
ceeding one  was  of  greater  mag- 
nitude than  the  previous  om*. 
When  the  nndftUtton*  reused  the 
cloud  of  dust  ascended  and  dis- 
persed, and  light  was  restored. 
Thru  shock*  at  short  interval- 
succeeded*  ns  though  subterrane- 
an explosions  or  collisions  w ere 
taking  place.  At  this  time  poo-  , 
pie  from  all  parts  of  the  city  lied  i 
to  the  hills,  amidst  falling  brick*  ' 
an d tim her-,  w b kh  fel  1 fro m ism :» y-  \ 
lug  walls  and  broadly-rent  build-  !. 
ing<,  just  on  the  eve  of  cnimbliog  j- 
Into  perfect  min.  Some  were 
struck  dead  by  the  falling  mate-  j, 
rials,  aud  other*  were  maimed,  r 
while  all  were  made  to  stagger  | 
from  side  to  side  like  people  in  a 
« title  of  iutoxtenthm.  Many  of 
both  *ox©«  carried  children  in 
their  arms,  ami  those  who  had  | 
not  these  conveyed  article*  of 
value.  The  avarice  of  many  was 
strougeT  than  fa*r  even  amidst 
this  terrible  confusion,  und  hence  I, 
there  were  those  who  dallied  to 
■collect  valuables,  many  of  whom 
suffered  far  their  temerity,  either 
by  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives  or 
otherwise.  As  the  rush  Tor  the 


Another  eye-witness,  a Pe- 
rmian, writing  the  following 
day,  relates : 


“Tho.  main  shock  lasted  from 
seven  to  ten  minutes.  Bea«ts  and 
birds  were  wild  with  affright,  nnd 
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m buildings  rocked  and  fell  with  deafening  crashes  the 
earth  rose  and  sank  like  the  waves  of  the  troubled  sea. 
The  people,  who  could  not  keep  their  feet,  uttered 
frightful  shrieks  at  the  continued  commotion,  which 
went  on  increasing,  and  seemed  to  announce  the  end 
of  the  world.  The  very  mountains  seemed  to  rise  and 
totter  and  fall;  the  whole  surface  of  the  level  land 
moved  and  broke  like  a disturbed  pool  of  water,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  stand,  except  as  one  ran  with  ; 
headlong  violence.  I have  never  witnessed  any  thing 
to  appalling  aud  terrible,  and  I have  to  stop  writing 
now  In  consequence  of  the  renewed  shaking.** 

At  this  time  there  lay  in  the  harbor  of  Arica 
the  United  States  double-ender,  12-gun  war- 
steamer,  Wateree,  the  United  States  store-ship 
Fredonia,  towed  down  in  July  to  escape  the 
yellow-fever  prevailing  in  Callao,  the  Prussian 
iron-clad  America,  of  14  guns,  the  English  brig 
Chaflarcillo,  the  Chilian  schooners  Rosa  Rivera 
and  Regalon,  the  British  ship  Kainahamaha. 

These  data  are  important,  for  almost  simul- 
taneously with  the  earthfpiake  on  land  occurred 
such  disturbances  of  the  sea  as  never  before  | 
had  a parallel  on  the  coast  after  the  Callao 
catastrophe  of  1 746.  An  officer  of  the  Wateree 
describes  the  scene  on  shore  and  what  happened 
on  the  sea  in  these  graphic  words : 

“On  the  afteruoon  of  August  13,  as  we  were  finish- 
ing our  diuner  on  board  the  Wateree,  at  about  twenty 
minutes  past  five  o’clock,  immense  clouds  of  dust  were 
seen  at  a distance  of  some  ten  miles  south  of  Arica. 
This,  of  course,  attracted  atteution  as  a matter  of  un- 
usual occurrence.  The  volume  of  clouded  dust  came 
nearer  and  nearer,  aud  It  w’ua  observed  from  the  deck 
of  the  ve.-sel  that  the  peaks  of  mountains  in  the  chain 
of  the  Cordilleras  began  to  w ave  to  and  fro  Tike  reeds 
in  a storm.  There  could  have  been  no  optical  delusion 
about  it.  for  the  sea  was  calm  and  the  vessel  was  per- 
fectly quiet.  A few  minutes  after  it  was  observed  that 
from  mountains  nearer  to  Arica  whole  piles  of  rock 
rent  themselves  loose,  and  large  mounds  of  earth  and 
stone  rolled  down  the  sides.  Very  soon  It  wras  noticed 
that  the  w'hole  earth  was  shaking,  and  that  an  earth- 
quake was  In  progress.  By  comparing  distances  of 
ports  reached  by  the  earthquake  successively,  aud  com- 
puting the  time  by  exact  measurement,  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  volcanic  element  under  the  surface  of 
the  globe  at  that  particular  spot  traveled  at  the  rate  of 
betw  een  600  and  700  miles  an  hour.  When  the  convul- 
sion reached  the  Morro,  a rocky  precipice  lining  one 
side  of  the  harbor,  it  also  began  to  move.  Pieces  of 
from  ten  to  twenty-five  tons  in  weight  began  to  move 
from  their  base  and  fall,  altering  the  w'hole  front  view 
of  that  part  of  the  coast.  At  the  same  moment  the 
town  commenced  to  crumble  into  ruins.  The  noise, 
the  rumbling  like  the  echoes  of  thunder,  the  explosive 
sounds,  like  that  of  firing  a heavy  battery,  were  terrific 
and  deafening,  and  the  whole  soil  of  the  country,  as  far 
as  It  could  be  seen,  was  moving,  first  like  a wave,  iu 
the  direction  from  south  to  north,  then  it  trembled, 
and  at  last  it  shook  heavily,  throwing  into  a heap  of 
ruins  two-thirds  of  all  the  houses  of  Arica.  Men,  wo- 
men, and  children  mu  into  any  open  space  near  at 
hand,  and  their  shrieks  and  screams  could  be  heard 
distinctly  on  board  the  shipping;  even  the  Custom- 
House,  built  of  iron,  stone,  and  adobe,  received  a wide 
crack  at  the  first  shock.  Shock  dfter  shock  followed ; 
on  several  places  openings  were  becoming  visible  iu 
the  ground,  and  sulphurous  vapor  issued  from  them. 
At  this  juncture  a crowd  of  people  flocked  to  the  mole, 
seeking  boats  to  take  refuge  on  the  vessels  in  the  har- 
bor. As  yet  the  shipping  in  the  harbor  felt  not  the 
least  commotion  from  the  disturbances  on  land. 

“After  the  first  shock  there  was  a rest.  No  breeze  | 
could  be  felt,  no  ripple  was  seen  on  the  waters.  The 
Wateree  and  the  Fredonia  sent  their  surgeons  ashore 
to  assist  the  wonnded.  Between  fifty  and  sixty  of  the 
people  of  the  town  bad  reached  the  mole  by  this  time 


to  take  to  the  boats.  But  the  surgeons  had  hardly 
landed,  aud  but  few  of  the  others  had  entered  the 
boats,  when  the  sea  quietly  receded  from  the  shore, 
leaving  the  boats  high  aud  dry  on  the  beach.  The 
water  had  not  receded  further  than  the  distance  of 
extremely  low  tide  when  all  at  once,  on  the  w’hole 
levee  of  the  harbor,  it  commenced  to  rise.  It  appear- 
ed at  first  as  if  the  ground  of  the  shore  was  sinking, 
but  the  mole  being  carried  away,  the  people  on  the 
mole  were  seen  floating ; the  little  pagoda  used  as  an 
office  for  the  captain  of  the  port  was  also  floating,  and 
the  water  still  rose  until  it  reached  a height  of  thirty- 
four  feet  above  high-water  mark,  and  overflowed  the 
town,  and  rushed  through  the  streets,  and  threw  down 
by  the  force  of  its  weight  what  the  earthquake  had 
left.  Aud  all  this  rise  and  overflow’  of  the  waters  took 
only  about  five  minutes. 

“The  wuter  rushed  back  Into  the  ocean  more  sud- 
denly than  it  had  advanced  upon  the  land,  and  carried 
with  it  the  Custom-House  and  the  residence  of  the 
English  Consul.  This  aw'ful  spectacle  of  destruction 
by  the  receding  flood  had  hardly  been  realized  when 
the  sea  rose  again,  and  now  the  vessels  in  port  began 
dragging.  The  water  rose  to  the  same  height  as  be- 
fore, and  on  rushing  back  it  brought  not  only  the  de- 
bris of  a ruined  city  with  it,  but  even  a locomotive  and 
tender  aud  a train  of  four  cars  were  seen  carried  away 
by  the  fearful  force  of  the  waves.  During  this  advance 
of  the  sea  inland  another  terrific  shock,  lasting  about 
i eight  minutes,  w’as  felt,  the  thunders  of  the  earih  and 
the  storm  of  the  waves  surpassing  all  conception  of 
human  endurance.  At  this  time  all  around  the  city 
the  dust  formed  into  clouds,  and  obscuring  the  sky, 
made  thiugs  on  land  quite  invisible.  It  was  then  that 
the  thundering  approach  of  a heavy  sea-wave  w’as  no- 
| ticed,  and  a minute  afterward  a sea-wall  of  perpen- 
dicular height  to  the  extent  of  from  forty-two  to  forty- 
five  feet,  clipped  with  a fringe  of  bright,  glistening 
foum,  swept  over  the  land,  straudlng  far  ln-shore  the 
United  States  steamer  Wateree,  the  America,  a Peru- 
vian frigate,  and  the  Chafiorcillo,  an  English  mer- 
chant-vesseL" 

The  commander  of  the  Peruvian  iron-clad 
America,  after  describing  the  fate  of  that  ves- 
sel, says : 

“The  American  man-of-war  Wateree  is  about  a 
mile  further  up  the  beach  than  we  are.  Of  the  Fredo- 
nia not  a plank  is  left.  The  English  vessel  Chaiiarcil- 
lo  and  the  Chilian  ones  Rosa  Rivera  and  Regalon 
are  lost.  Not  a single  boat  is  left  in  this  bay,  and 
scarcely  a single  person  of  those  that  were  aboard  the 
lost  vessels  is  known  to  have  been  saved. 

“ In  these  onr  moments  of  snpreme  distress  we  find 
our  salvation  in  the  officers  aud  crew  of  the  United 
States  man-of-war  Wateree.  Their  whole  cargo  is  safe 
and  sound,  and  they  have  therefrom  clothed  and  fed 
us,  and  offered  every  comfort  that  we  need.  It  Is  my 
pleasant  duty  to  make  this  fact  known  to  your  Excel- 
lency, as  well  as  the  noble  conduct  of  Doctors  Winslow 
and  Dubois — the  former  of  the  Wateree  and  the  latter 
of  the  Fredonia.  Both  have,  with  the  utmost  zeal, 
attended  to  onr  woands.  In  the  midst  of  such  distress 
I had  the  satisfaction  of  wituessiug  the  rare  gallantry 
of  my  men.  The  sailors  were  unwilling  to  leave  the 
ship,  although  ordered  to  do  so,  until  they  were  al- 
I lowed  to  carry  us  off  on  their  shoulders,  as  we  could 
scarcely  walk  from  wounds.1* 

The  Wateree,  to  which  complimentary  refer- 
ence is  here  made,  was  a compact  and  trust- 
worthy vessel.  Her  commander,  impelled  by 
motives  of  humanity,  went  on  shore  immediate- 
ly after  the  shock  that  had  prostrated  the  town, 
in  the  hope  of  rescuing  some  of  the  officers  of 
the  Fredonia  and  their  wives,  who  were  there. 
The  officer  left  in  charge  of  the  vessel  seems 
to  have  been  equal  to  the  emergency  that 
followed.  The  guns  were  lashed,  life-lines 
were  rigged,  aud  her  most  powerful  anchors 
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The  loss  of  property  in 
Aricu  is  described  as 
amounting  to  several  mill- 
ions of  dollars.  As  it 
was  not  only  the*  seaport 
of  Tncna,  but  in  fact  of  a 
large  part  of  Bolivia,  the 
amount  of  foreign  mer- 
chandise stored  there,  in- 
cluding quantities  of  al- 
piutt-wool,  ores,  and  eiu- 
chonn-bnrk  coming  down 
from  t he  interior,  was  very 
large.  All  this  was  lost. 
The  proprietor  of  the 
j largest  warehouse,  con- 
nected with  which  was  a 
distillery,  returning  to  the 
place  after  the  catastro- 
phe, was  unable  to  point 
out  the  site  of  his  estab- 
lishment, the  destruction 
was  so  complete. 

The  desert  hills  around 
Arieaare  stuffed  with  de- 
siccated bodies  of  the  an- 
cient Ay  mares,  who  seem 
to  have  had  here  an  im- 
portant fishing  station. 
To  these  hills  the  terrified 
inhabitants  of  the  town 
fled  on  the  first  warnings 
of  danger,  there  to  be  met 
with  the  appalling  spec- 
tacle of  the  grave  literally 
giving  up  its  de^d.  The 
convulsed  and  writhing 
f earth  threw  to  the  surface 
hundred*  of  the  grim, 
dried  bodies  of  the  In- 
dians who  had  lived 
I here  centuries  before,  still 
wrapped  in  the  coarse 
; cerements  that  the  dry 
and  nitrous  soil  had  pre- 
served from  decay. 

! A fate  only  a little  less 
terrible,  and  a destruction 
'I  only  a little  less  complete, 
than  that  which  befell 
Arica,  overcame  also  the 
important  and  extreme 
southern  port  of  Peru. 
| Iqnique,  as  well  as  the 
petty  ports  of  Chala,  Ylo, 
Pisagua,  and  others  to  the 
northward.  Iqnique  dc- 
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millions,  are  estimated  to  have  been  lost  here — j lievc  that  probabi 
mainly,  as  at  Arica,  by  the  tidal  wave. 

Islay,  a mean  place,  notwithstanding  it  is  the 
|»ort  of  Areqaipa,  owed  its  escape  to  the  fact 
of  being  sit.miietl  on  a blurt*  high  above  the 
reach  of  the  wave  that  broke  harmlessly  again*! 
its  rocky  buttresses ; hut  Nasca,  Cerro  de  Azui, 

Tam  bo  de  Mora,  Pisco,  etc.,  were  less  fortu- 
nate. All  were  more  or  less  runted.  The  fine 
town  of  Ira,  standing  thirty  miles  back  from 
the  coast,  was  also  left  a wreck.  At  the  Chin- 
ch* or  Guano  Islands,  where  a large  number 
of  vessels  were  lying,  receiving  or  awaiting 
cargo,  great  damage  ensued  from  the  collision 
of  the  ships.  In  Callao,  with  the  reminiscences 
of  its  former  misfortunes  still  vivid  after  the 
lapse  of  more  than  a century,  the  earthquake 
shock  created  great  consternation,  which  rose 
into  panic  when  the  sea  began  to  recede,  pre- 
monitory of  the  irruption  of  n tidal  wave  per- 
haps tw  fearful  ns  that  of  174(1.  The  wave 
came,  but  from  a direction  where  it  was  mainly 
interrupted  nod  its*  force  broken  by  the  friendly 
island  of  San  Lorenzo,  so  that,  although  a por- 
tion of  the  town  was  inundated,  hut  compara- 
tively little  damage  was  sustained.  The  sea 
came  in,  not  with  towering  crest  and  angrv 
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ward,  destroying  much  property.  No  lives 
w ere  lost,  as  the  inhabitants  had  previously  tied 
to  the  hills.  Similar  phenomena  were  witness- 
ed at  Tome,  and  Constitution  and  Caldera  suf- 
fered severely.  In  the  city  of  Copiapo  the 
shocks  did  not  occur  until  l h.  80  m.  on  the  1 4th, 
seven  hours  after  the  disturbance  in  Areqaipa.. 
They  lasted  three  minutes,  hut  did  no  serious 
damage.  At  Coquitnbo  aryl  La  Serena  they 
were  strong.  In  Valparaiso  they  were  trifling ; 
but  they  were  vigorous  in  Juau  Fernandez, 
Hobinson  Crusoe'*  historic  island.  Indeed,  they 
extended  as  far  south  os  the  Chilian  port  of 

lii'tii. 

The  first  reports,  said  to  have  been  founded 
on  governmental  estimates,  of  the  low  of  life  and 
property  in  Peru  were  80, (XX)  lives  and  $300, - 
000,000  of  property.  Later  data  lead  us  to  be- 
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QUITO,  CaCITAL  of  JSCCAUOtt,  FIUJJ4  Til*  IS  OUT  II. 


was  less,  but  of  life  greater,  for  reasons  that 
will  appear  as  we  go  on.  But  before  pro- 
ceeding to  give  an  account  of  the  catastrophe 
there,  we  must  refer,  for  a moment,  to  the  phys- 
ical condition  of  that  country. 

The  higher  or  central  portion  of  Ecuador,  in 
which  the  principal  part  of  its  population  is 
concentrated,  and  of  which  the  capital,  Quito, 
i9  the  centre,  is  one  of  the  most  markedly  vol- 
canic regions  of  the  globe,  and  is  celebrated 
for  the  frequency  and  violence  of  its  earth- 
quakes. Both  the  Cordillera  and  the  Andes 
are  here  distinguished  by  the  number  and  ma- 
jesty of  their  volcanic  peaks.  Here,  on  one 
side,  is  the  mighty  Chimborazo,  21.422  feet  high, 
and,  on  the  other,  the  scarcely  inferior  cone  of 
Cotopaxi,  18,800  feet  in  elevation.  Also  the 
picturesque  Kt  A(iary  the  rugged  IHiniza,  the 
more  regular  Corazon  and  Cayamhe,  as  well  as 
others,  occupying  the  relative  positions  shown 
in  the  accompanying  map  of  the  knots  and  ram- 
ifications of  what  are  called  the  u Cordilleras 
of  Quito.*’  It  will  ho  seen  that  the  region  in 
question  is  a grand  plateau,  about  two  hundred 
miles  long,  and  from  sixty  to  ninety  broad ; 
hounded  by  the  Cordillera  of  the  coast  on  the 
west,  the  Andes  on  the  east,  hv  the  transverse 
knots  of  Alausi  on  the  south,  and  Imbabiiru  on 
the  north,  and  with  the  intermediate  chain  of 
Chisinehe  dividing  it  in  unequal  proportions. 
This  plateau,  which  is  somewhat  irregular  and 
broken  in  an  r face,  is  about  60(H)  feet  in  height, 
m parts  barren,  in  others  fertile,  with  a gener- 
ally very  delightful  climate,  and  with  those  oth- 


er resources  and  advantages  which  made  it  the 
seat  of  population  and  power  in  ancient  as  in 
modern  times.  Here  the  Scyris  had  their  cap- 
ita), Quito,  which  the  Incas  afterward  elevated 
to  almost  equal  rank  with  Cuzco,  and  which 
the  fcqmuiards  adopted  as  the  centre  of  their 
Presidency. 

Quito  occupies  a lofty  position  on  a ledge 
of  the  volcano  of  Pichiuctm,  at  an  elevation,  us 
Lately  accurately  determined,  of  9587  feet  above 
the  sen.  The  volcano  rises  behind  it  to  a height 
of  15,970 ; that  is  to  say,  is  6439  feet  above  the 
city.  From  its  summit,  says  Mr.  Hassaurek, 
on  a clear  day,  is  presented  one  of  the  most 
imposing  and  magnificent  views  in  the  whole 
world.  *4  Glaciers  show  their  hoary  heads  on 
all  sides.  More  than  twenty  snow-clad  mount- 
ains rise  before  you,  and  fill  your  soul  with  ad- 
miration and  awe.  You  find  yourself  in  the 
midst  of  a council  of  the  great  patriarchs  of 
the  Andes,  and  listen  amazed  to  their  speaker, 
Cotopaxi,  who  every  now  and  then  sends  his 
roaring  thunders  through  the  land." 

Piehineha  t$  a treacherous  and  dangerous 
neighbor;  for  since  the  Conquest  it  has  had 
three  notable  eruptions  — in  1575,  1587,  and 
1600.  That  of  September  8,  1575,  seems  to 
have  been  the  most  formidable  and  destructive 
to  Quito,  the  municipality  of  which  decreed,  six 
days  after,  and.  while  its  terrors  were  still  upon 
them,  that  the  anniversary  of  the  event  should 
forever  be  religiously  observed. 

Quito,  viewed  from  the  elevation  called  Pa- 
necillo,  which  rises  seven  hundred  feet  above  n 
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t*  'd&fpfkmuittg.  .**.  There  11  ite**  istor,  lie  found  ml iy  im*  ftawdn.  but  «o  tilth r arid 
■ -4>V*  b rfcctst r traveler,  u Jitfned  full  of  vehu? u ittuf  T«e  could  ub* *nter  It  It  wsu* 
less  rintl  ttteUincboly  mountain.*,  u black,  dirty.  and  neglected,  full  of  Iteas*,  *nd 
ipw  and  Oi*n  n spot  irtdWrive  of  yfdbpht  heroin  ruodation*  of  aiiy  kind,  «**j  that 
*ot$Mxl  from  the  rent  pt  lhe  world  tnp  thiybliir.  fftrcted  to  entity  acquires  a valid 
r road  .4  nib)  gigafilic*  ConiOhjra^  ciufiri  to  epinmiwutiml,  itt  spire  pf  >he  image 
mu  io|.  $&  brown  roof*;  no  friend-  of  the  ?-un$  m the  entniwe.  before  which  ialt(yw> 
uke  r:uHc  to  the  tmnxffled  H if*  hp  candle*  are  kept  burning  all  the  keur  rtankty 
£«*&*,.  htf  $10  of  inarhineiy • strike*  When “we kXvns nlcr  that  Quito  F*  a tit*  of  ou 
;hu*v  i»iiw  <orrurge#  from  the  capr-  far  fmm  lOArtHI  5nhnhiunt.H?  »JbU  4eh«bctiey  fcq 
l-mh)i<b  The  only  noises  w find*  public  aeconi modarioii  seepvf  mRarkable.  Ifni 
ihe  cnldron  in  which  it  lies  are  if  it  fun. no  hotel*,  it  hav  plenty  of  church*1  - 
lf  eJmrrlj-belly  the  crow  of  the  convents.  which,  with  Their  neglected  and  -ftvtrir- 
xoufcul  of  An  drums  raid  tnn'rt|*el$  .jCTOivn  ei.rurUVanU  arid  gnnleti^  occupy  Mil 
^f\;  . ontvtpunh  of  the  cilT.  : y.  ..  • ; ' ;-,v: ; k 

,The  city  ftpemblcs ; ope. ' ' of  ijipso  If  'wt*  ■ ti\py\ yrftiir the’  ^ttihoHjy  already 

Uie<  which  kve  'described,  m the  end  .firm.'*  jpoled,  life  in  Quito, 

1#  But soon  ak  M*e  enter  it  n lug  the, eliumte  fs  neither  ktn  nor  colth  the  liter- 
ppohmnCe>  j*  prerimt&d,  Oh  the  Wljw.fcter  never  miojef  Above*  fO^  or  stoking  bq- 
eiH  yud  pUv/M,  hundred** pf  bu-  1m?  rendered  miserable  hy  the  p^rr^irn^ 

xra  nonsd xulty  in  motion,  chiefly  atui  pmndling  fifth. 

hoio*  i mixed  white  and  frnlhini  ttfen  with  whom  he  wtk  rnivelinj*,.  seeing  mm 
hfhas  dr  ritgs  and  with  nothing  ' wash  Ikybu'C,  iinkcii  himy  ip  surjifis^ df  he 
lethpeh  ’inniiaW  to  protect  their1  so  every  day  { 

flniro  ate  mixed,  w?;h  fiife^e  some  tfour  miide  of  fhe  ftnd  hej»uneh  £ tfe 
ihe awhile  erdei^,  in  red,  j^reen,  woman  who  h»4!  ,|uid (^nkV^|T>/ic* ‘ - ?*r, 
70s  ; ladte>f  iti  gu v 6ilkj» 7 htonks,  tween  two  9futii%  ji>  pnmitiyp*  Ih*ht^nv  nn  M 
hats,  in  ‘whit^  brown,  arid  hi ue  : sure  to  keep  it  dettn,  §hfe  in>ugf»y  \t  at  i^u 
k‘r.  and  Indians  of  u hundred  dif-  tied  up  in  n 10)1*0^  thirt  /ptarf  d kvtk  pihn^tx- 
. in  e*t»ry  variety  of  eosttune,  not  tered  fleas  ! fm  another  axwUw ‘ 'hejliad'.  fe. 
inked  and  painted  dweller  pit  the  desire,  for  roffec  de^aiyed  by  mung  ihe  *erv-r 
ify  of  the  Andes,  Tiien^  are  no  Jim  b'ting  off  luTiips  pl  kuy^r  frpea a Inwf  ape 
streets  are  thronged  with  mules,  dfeposutiug  them  knhe  tij&f It ' Irr^nr  he-  >*&$ 

donkeys,  nnd  Ihimn^;  water-car-  expected  to , sweeten,  thv;  hevCrogo  t <ATh  ]’■&*.  ■ 
uense  jnrs  on  their  Tmckk ; hutch-  n than  pick  a hea  irpim  hefifad  lik  n^k -iw  ^n>i 
* with  meat  and  bread*  in  trough?  kill  U between  Uis  teeth  not  ah  um  arniwo 
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Against  these  drawbacks,  however,  it  is  said 
there  are  no  snakes  around  Quito ; mosquitoes 
are  hardly  known ; tarantulas  have  never  been 
heard  of;  flies  are  rare ; there  are  no  rats,  bats, 
bugs,  or  beetles.  Roses  bloom  all  the  year 
round ; wild  flowers  cover  the  walls  of  court- 
yards and  drape  the  ruins ; tulips,  pinks,  and 
lilies  brighten  the  gardens  winter  and  summer, 
and  verdure  ever  smiles  around  you.  “The 
sky,  when  unclouded,  is  of  the  purest  blue,  and 
the  atmosphere  as  limpid  and  balmy  as  that  of 
the  fabulous  Eden!” 

But  under  her  smiling  aspect  Nature  here 
▼eils  her  most  sinister  and  destructive  powers. 
As  we  have  seen,  Quito  suffered  terribly  from 
earthquakes  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries ; and  as  late  as  the  22d  of  March,  1859, 
it  was  visited  by  a series  of  shocks  that  occa- 
sioned great  loss  of  life  and  property,  while  some 
of  the  small  towns  in  its  vicinity  were  wholly 
ruined.  During  the  recent  great  earthquake  it 
suffered  severely,  but  far  less  than  the  more 
northern  towns  and  cities  of  the  republic. 

This  earthquake,  which  is  without  parallel  in 
the  history  of  the  terrestrial  convulsions  that 
have  afflicted  Ecuador,  and  which  was  attended 
with  far  greater  loss  of  life  than  that  of  Peru, 
was  not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  synchronous 
with  the  latter.  The  disturbance  in  Peru  oc- 
curred on  the  afternoon  of  the  13th  of  August ; 
that  in  Ecuador  not  until  the  night  of  the  15th, 
or  rather  the  morning  of  the  16th,  and  seems  to 
have  resulted  from  independent  internal  com- 
motions, the  centre  of  action  having  been,  ac- 
cording to  all  accounts,  to  the  north  of  Quito. 

It  is  a coincidence  perhaps  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  the  convulsions  in  Ecuador,  as  in 
Peru,  followed  close  on  pestilence.  Through- 
out the  months  of  June  and  July  the  weather 
had  been  exceedingly  hot  and  oppressive,  with 
phenomenal  atmospheric  disturbances.  About 
the  latter  part  of  July  a fatal  catarrhal  fever 
broke  out  simultaneously  all  over  the  country, 
which  defied  medicine,  and  swept  off  its  vic- 
tims by  the  thousand,  so  that  on  the  memorable 
16th  of  August  the  whole  country  was  ill  mourn- 
ing. 

In  Quito,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  at 
this  distance,  in  all  parts  of  the  region  subse- 
quently most  afflicted  by  the  earthquake,  the 
atmospheric  disturbances  alluded  to  above  cul- 
minated on  the  15th  of  August,  and  in  the  aft- 
ernoon suddenly  burst  in  heavy  showers  of  rain 
and  hail,  accompanied  with  tremendous  thun- 
der. The  sky  cleared  before  sunset,  and  the 
night  was  calm  and  bright.  At  1.20  a.m.,  how- 
ever, on  the  16th,  a powerful  shock  of  earth- 
quake was  felt.  Its  vibrations  are  described 
as  alternating  from  south  to  north,  and  from 
north  to  south.  Another  shock  was  felt  at  2.48, 
and  another  at  3.27.  At  9.30  a.m.  and  at  noon 
similar  shocks  were  experienced.  On  August 
17  there  were  shocks  at  6 a.m.  and  between  4 
and  5 o'clock  in  the  afternoon ; the  latter  was 
accompanied  hy  a shower  of  rain  and  hail,  like 
that  occurring  on  the  15th.  On  the  18th  the 


same  occurred  at  about  half  past  3 in  the  after- 
noon ; and  on  the  19th,  at  about  6 a.m.,  anoth- 
er shock  was  felt. 

The  first  shock  was  severest,  and  caused 
the  principal  damage  sustained  by  the  city. 
Nineteen  lives  were  lost,  and  the  Government 
reported  that  the  churches  of  San  Francisco,  of 
the  Jesuits,  the  Carmelites,  St.  Agustin,  Santa 
Clara,  and  the  Cathedral,  as  well  as  the  govern- 
ment buildings,  the  archbishop's  palace,  all  mass- 
ive buildings  of  stone,  were  wholly  or  in  great 
part  demolished.  Only  the  grand  altar  of  the 
Carmelite  church  was  left  standing.  In  fact, 
says  the  report,  “all  the  buildings  of  the  city 
have  been  so  terribly  shaken  that  not  one  can 
be  considered  safe  to  live  in.” 

The  towns  of  Perucho,  Puellaro,  Cnchiquanjo, 
etc.,  near  Quito,  were  reported  as  “in  perfect 
ruin,  most  of  the  inhabitants  destroyed,  and  not 
enough  left  uninjured  to  succor  the  wounded  or 
bury  the  dead.” 

As  already  said,  however,  the  earthquake 
was  most  violent  in  the  northern  provinces  of 
Ecuador,  attended  by  sinking  of  theground,  the 
subsidence  of  hills,  tumbling  down  of  cliffs,  ap- 
pearance of  lakes,  and  opening  of  vast  chasms 
in  the  earth — in  short,  with  all  the  accessories 
of  the  most  terrible  convulsions  of  the  earth 
known  to  man.  The  province  of  Imbaburu, 
which  Mr.  Hassaurek  calls  “the  Faity  Prov- 
ince,” was  the  most  fertile  and  productive  in 
all  the  republic,  and  it  was  most  populous.  Its 
inhabitants,  mostly  Indians,  were  thrifty  agri- 
culturists, or  prosperous  manufacturers  of  coarse 
cotton  goods,  w'ith  which  they  supplied  Quito  and 
the  southern  districts.  It  was  studded  with  large 
and  thriving  towns,  such  as  Ibarra,  Otabalo,  Co- 
tacachi,  Atuntaqui,  Carranqui,  the  birth-place 
of  the  Inca  Atahualpa,  and  others  of  less  note, 
but  which  shared  in  the  literally  total  destruction 
of  those  here  named. 

The  earthquake  occurring  in  the  night,  when 
the  people  were  in  their  houses  and  asleep,  the 
destrnction  of  life  was  very  great.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  province  was  estimated  at  80,000, 
and  the  first  published  reports  put  the  loss  of 
life  at  upward  of  50,000 ; but  later  and  calmer 
accounts  place  it  at  not  exceeding  40,000  in 
the  whole  republic — the  principal  loss,  never- 
theless, occurring  in  the  province  of  Imbaburu. 
How  complete  was  the  destruction  in  some 
j places  appears  from  the  following  extract  from 
the  report  of  the  Medical  Commission  sent  by 
the  government  to  the  relief  of  the  wounded : 

“We  have  first  to  note  the  destruction  of  the 
whole  of  the  canton  of  Catuchi.  Its  two  towns 
were  totally  destroyed,  without  having  left  as 
much  as  a vestige  of  their  former  presence. 
From  all  the  information  we  have  gathered,  but 
five  per  cent,  of  the  population  was  saved  here. 
The  surrounding  farms  are  destroyed ; great 
fissures  run  through  the  ground,  making  it  com- 
pletely valueless  as  an  agricultural  district.  Fol- 
lowing the  direction  of  the  Western  Cordillera, 
and  in  the  order  of  the  injury  inflicted,  are  the 
former  towns  of  Tumbalira,  Urcuqui,  and  Sali- 
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na$,  which  are  in  the  same  sa<l  condition,  but 
are  unapproachable  from  the  fact  that  the  roads 
have  totally  disnpjKjnred  and  all  the  bridges 
swept  away.  The  town  of  Acuniaqtti  is  also 
destroyed  ; of  its  population  one-fifth  have  been 
saved.  The  farms  surrounding  tins  place  have 
HLiffered  terribly.  Of  Ibarra  two-thirds  of  the 
inhabitant#  have  been  saved/' 

The  change  in  the  physical  aspect  of  the 
country  caused  by  the  convulsion  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  the  Jesuit  Father  Aguilar,  in  a let- 
ter to  the  government  dated  from  Carranqui, 
live  days  lifter  the  event: 

“All  the  road  from  Otabalo  lo  Ibarra  is 
sown  with  ruins  and  the  dead.  The  opening 
and  tumbling  in  of  ravines  are  frequent,  espe- 
cially along  the  West  Cordillera,  from  Mojando 
to  San  Lorenzo.  On  the  slopes  of  Cuicochn, 
besides  the  tumbling  of  huge  pieces,  enormous 
new  deft*  are  being  opened,  or  the  old  ones  made 
wider.  The  roftda  that  joined  the  forma  and 
towns  of  the  western  slope  are  impassable,  ow  ing 
to  broad  and  deep  ravines.  The  Ambi  bluffs 
gave  way,  carrying  all  rhe  cane-fields  and  houses 
along.  The  formidable  masses  of  stone  and 
earth  that  were  hurled  from  the  Cotacnchi  rolled 
down  Into  the  lower  plains,  carrying  ruin  and 
desolation  with  them.  From  the  imbaburu’s 
northern  slope  has  started  a torrent  of  mud  thut 
has  formed  hillocks,  after  destroying  some  fields 
of  grain  near  Ibarra  and  killing  a great  number 
of  cattle.  The  mud  flow  was  followed  by  a less 
one  of  water,  which  is  daily  increasing. 

“5>o  for  we  can  not  tell  where  the  centre  of 


the  shocks  was,  for  I must  leave  such  matters 
and  the  exploration  of  the  ground  till  I have 
attended  to  more  pressing  wants.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  thought,  with  reason  apparently,  that 
the  tocu#  is  Mount  Ocampo,  for  it  casts  out 
great  quantities  of  bituminous  matter/’ 

The  fate  of  the  town  of  Ootacachi  is  described 
in  the  reports  with  terrible  brevity:  “Where 
Comciuhi  was  is  now  a lake  Vf  This  tow  n soL 
fared  most  in  the  earthquake  of  1859,  from  the 
effects  of  which,  however,  it  had  mainly  recov- 
ered, so  that  Mr.  Hussnurck  observes  that  he 
Maw  less  ruins  there  than  any  where  else  in  the 
country/  Of  Atuntaqui,  the  town  which  lost 
four-fifths  of  its  inhabitants,  the  same  authority 
says,  “it  was  on©  of  the  most  industrious  and 
enterprising  of  the  republic/’ 

Ibarra,  the  capital  of  the  province,  was  also  its 
most  populous  and  important  town,  with  a pop- 
ulation variously  stated  at  from  8000  to  10,000, 
but  probably  nearer  the  former  number.  It 
was  beautifully  situated  in  the  centre  of  a rich 
plain,  at  an  elevation  of  about  7500  feet  above 
the  sea,  almost  hidden  among  orchards,  gar- 
dens, clover-fields,  nml  willows,  above  which 
only  the  spires  and  domes  of  its  churches  were 
visible.  Travelers  describe  its  ’inhabitants  as 
having  beeu  exceedingly  social  and  hospitable, 
the  place  being  the  residence  of  most  of  the 
large  landed  and  sugar- estate  proprietor*  of 
the  district.  According  to  the  curly -accounts 
of  the  earthquake  not  less  than  13,000  people 
were  killed  in  Ibarra,  but  the  Medical  Commis- 
sion reports  that  two-thirds  wore  saved,  and 
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that  if  the  survivors  “ had  gone  energetically  I old  city  of  Riobamba,  is  still  remembered  with 


to  work  to  extricate  those  that  were  buried 
alive,  the  number  of  victims  would  not  have 
exceeded  500.  But  indolence,  apathy,  and  a 
thirst  for  robbery,”  the  Commission  adds,  “ pre- 
vented any  attempt  from  being  made  to  unearth 
the  victims,  whose  cries  and  lamentation  con- 
tinued for  five  and  six  days.”  Hence  the  un- 
fortunates who  were  not  immediately  killed  were 
forced  to  linger  and  die  of  hunger,  thirst,  and 
festering  wounds.  Within  a few  days  the  bod- 
ies began  to  decompose,  the  stench  became  in- 
tolerable, and  the  living  were  compelled  to  fly 
from  the  scene.  “ The  stench,”  writes  Father 
Aguilar,  “at  the  end  of  six  days,  is  so  great 
that  it  is  sickening  at  the  distance  of  two  miles. 
Nevertheless,  we  went  yesterday  to  the  ruins, 
and,  after  working  for  two  hours,  succeeded  in 
rescuing  one  poor  fellow  who  had  been  buried 
all  this  time  by  the  side  of  his  dead  wife.  The 
decomposition  of  the  latter  and  the  horrors  that 
awaited  him  were  unsurpassed  and  inconceiv- 
able.” 

This  same  reporter  gives  ns  the  following 
paragraph,  which,  perhaps  better  than  any  de- 
scription, brings  home  to  us  how  sweeping  must 
have  been  the  destruction  not  only  in  Ibarra, 
but  the  other  towns:  “At  Ibarra  18  of  the 
Rocha  family  were  lost,  leaving  the  name  ex- 
tinguished; of  the  Villota  family  11  perished; 
of  the  Almeidas,  26;  of  the  Vacas,  4;  of  the 
Sabins,  7;  of  the  latter’s  tenants,  20;  of  the 
Perez,  5;  the  Laras,  7;  Burban,  8;  Rosales, 
17;  R^tama,  1;  Andrade  Marin,  12;  Miguel 
Andrade,  7;  Ledesma,  15 — the  whole  name; 
Peftaherrera,  18;  Agrijalva,  4;  Ribadanciza, 
4 ; Meza,  2 ; Vega,  7 ; Yepez,  6 ; Espinoza, 
6 ; Vinuesa,  1 ; Torres,  1 1 ; Brizon,  5 ; Acosta, 
8;  Pefia,  6;  Pacheco,  8;  Teran,  3 ; Flores,  7; 
Gomez,  4 ; Guzman,  5 ; Pozes,  4 ; Benalcasar, 
8;  Castelo,  1 ; Suarcs,  8;  Lopez,  13;  and  Va- 
lencia, 4.  At  Quitumbita  were  lost  Drs.  An- 
drade Marin  and  J.  Bonce,  besides  many  other 
persons.  In  the  ho  ise  where  they  lived  not  a 
soul  was  left  to  tell  the  tale.” 

Otabalo,  situated  not  far  from  Ibarra,  but  at 
a greater  altitude  (8500  feet  above  sea),  is  re- 
ported to  have  suffered  more  than  the  latter 
town.  Of  its  reputed  10,000  inhabitants  7000 
are  reported  to  have  suffered. 

The  extent  of  the  Ecuadorean  earthquake  is 
as  yet  unknown,  beyond  that  it  was  felt  as  far 
north  as  Pasto,  in  the  interior  of  Colombia,  and 
at  Guayaquil,  and  along  the  coast  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Camanas,  to  the  northward  of  that  port, 
for  a distance  of  300  miles.  This  coast,  like 
that  of  Peru,  was  swept  by  a tidal  wave  after 
the  shocks  had  thrown  down  twenty-two  church- 
es, nearly  all  of  the  public  buildings,  and  most 
of  the  houses.  The  southern  part  of  Ecuador, 
next  Peru,  seems  to  have  suffered  least ; but  in 
former  times  it  was  more  sorely  afflicted  than 
any  part  of  this  lofty  volcanic  region.  In  1640 
the  town  of  Cacha  was  swallowed  up,  and,  with 
its  5000  Indians,  was  never  seen  again.  The 
great  catastrophe  of  1797,  which  destroyed  the 
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awe.  Only  four  hundred  and  eighty  persons 
of  its  population  escaped,  while  the  entire  face 
of  the  country  around  it  was  wholly  changed. 
Mountains  rose  where  cultivated  valleys  had 
existed  ; rivers  disappeared  or  changed  their 
course ; and  plains  usurped  the  place  of  mount- 
ains and  ravines. 

To  the  east  of  Riobamba  the  volcano  of 
Sangai  is  seen,  in  a state  of  constant  eruption ; 
and  in  this  direction,  also,  is  the  beautiful  Al- 
tar ( El  Altar),  whose  original  name,  however, 
in  the  Inca  tongue,  was  Capac-Urcu , 16,880 
feet  high.  According  to  an  ancient  tradition 
among  the  natives,  this  mountain — the  form  of 
which  is  so  extraordinary  that  no  other  peak 
of  the  Andes  can  equal  it  in  splendor,  when  the 
setting  sun  lights  up  the  snows  that  cover  it — 
was  formerly  much  higher  than  Chimborazo. 

Its  eruptions  were  continuous  for  seven  or  eight 
years,  when  the  summit  fell  in,  leaving  two  sym- 
metric horns,  which  seem  to  lean  toward  each 
other  and  give  an  idea  of  the  original  form  of 
the  volcano.  A table  of  rock  which,  seen  from 
Riobamba,  rises  upon  the  western  edge  of  the 
crater,  between  the  horns,  has  obtained  for  the 
mountain  the  Spanish  name  of  A Itar . The  fall- 
ing in  of  the  mountain  is  fixed  by  tradition  at 
about  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
Indians  applied  the  name  of  Queen  of  the  Mount- 
ains to  this  volcano,  and  the  adjectives  great, 
powerful,  glorious,  splendid,  and  incomparable, 
to  this  mountain. 

The  great  earthquake  of  the  18th  of  August 
was  distinctly  felt  throughout  the  whole  length  of 
Chili  to  Chiloe,  and  in  the  islands  off  the  coast. 

It  was,  however,  only  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
country,  from  Mejellones  to  Copiapo  and  La  Se- 
rena, that  the  direct  force  of  the  shock  was  most 
severely  felt.  To  the  south  of  Valparaiso  the 
tidal  wave  was  the  principal  cause  of  injury,  ex- 
cept perhaps  at  Talcahnano,  where,  on  the  night 
of  the  14th  of  August,  at  nine  o’clock,  a distinct 
and  independent  series  of  shocks  took  place,  at- 
tended by  a tidal  wave  of  presumably  local  origin 
and  of  great  force.  The  water  of  the  sea  is 
said  to  have  grown  hot,  so  that  the  shell-fish 
thrown  up  by  the  wave  were  thoroughly  l>oiled. 

Similar  subsequent  shocks  took  place  in  Copi- 
apo, Coquimho,  and  La  Serena,  which  were  at- 
tributed to  a different  centre  of  action  front 
those  of  the  18th.  According  to  report,  the 
volcano  of  Leullallco,  80  leagues  back  from 
Copiapo,  broke  out  in  violent  eruption  simul- 
taneously with  these  earthquakes.  According 
to  one  account:  “From  its  crater  enormous 
torrents  of  large  stones  were  discharged,  which 
rolled  to  a great  distance  in  the  valley  below, 
leaving  tracks  which  will  last  for  ages.  The 
lava  at  the  same  time  vomited  forth  formed 
hillocks  of  a grayish  color,  which  offer  an  impos- 
ing view  from  a distance.  At  the  foot  of  the 
peak  large  crevices  have  been  opened,  in  some 
places  50  yards  wide,  from  which  a kind  of 
brackish  water,  highly  impregnated  with  sul- 
phur, issues  forth  in  great  abundance ; and  a 
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few  squares  further  off  the  earth  has  entirely 
changed  its  structure,  many  small  rivulet*  hav- 
ing been  formed  where  none  ever  before  ex- 
isted, out  of  some  of  which  a species  of  fish  of 
various  size  have  been  taken,  similar  to  the 
king-fish  (jxje-rey  ?).” 

From  all  these  accounts  it  would  appear 
that  the  great  August  earthquakes  resolve 
themselves  into  three  gronps,  viz. ; those  felt 
from  Peru  as  a centre  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
13th  of  August ; those,  less  severe,  affecting 
the  coast  of  Chili  on  the  14th  and  15th  ; and 
those  that  destroy ed  the  province  of  Iralmburu 
in  Ecuador  on  the  16th.  The  two  former,  orig- 
inating not  far  back  from  the  sea,  were  attend- 
ed with  marked  marine  phenomena,  which  were 
observed  in  every  part  of  the  Pacific.  The  tidal 
wave  or  waves  which  agitated  that  ocean  de- 
serve close  study  in  connection  with  the  South 
American  earthquakes,  which  may  have  been, 
after  all,  only  incidents  themselves  sympathiz- 
ing with  some  grand  disturbance  having  its  fo- 
cus beneath  the  ocean.  In  Southern  California 
the  oscillations  of  the  sea  were  observed  about 
daylight  on  the  14th  of  August ; in  nil  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  about  midnight  on  the  13th ; in 
New  Zealand  and  the  Chatham  Islands  and 
Australia  oil  the  15th,  and  at  about  the  same 
time  on  the  coasts  of  China  and  Japan.  It.  will 
take  time  and  care  to  gather  the  data,  especial- 
ly as  regards  the  precise  time  of  the  occurrence 
of  the  phenomenon  in  all  these  place*}  to  de- 
termine if  it  w as  wholly  due  to  the  disturbances 
on  the  South  Americau  coast.  In  fact,  all  de- 


ductions and  generalizations  regarding  the  earth- 
quakes and  the  tidal  waves  are  embarrassed  by 
the  general  looseness  of  the  statements  that 
reach  us,  and  which  are  moreover  often  contra- 
dictory. 

The  velocity  of  the  earthquake  shock,  it  is 
obvious,  must  depend  greatly  on  the  nature  of 
flie  earth's  crust  through  which  it  is  transmit- 
ted, and  upon  the  initial  force.  As  a conse- 
quence we  find  a rate  of  transit,  in  different 
eases,  varying  from  20  to  40  miles  a minute — 
the  great  Lisbon  earthquake  of  October  31, 
1755,  which  was  felt  over  an  area  four  times 
as  great  as  that  of  all  Europe,  having  a max- 
imum propulsion  of  37  miles  n minute. 

The  earthquake  of  August  13,  as  already 
said,  seems  to  have  hud  its  centre  of  action 
somewhere  at  the  base  of  the  Cordillera,  or 
in  the  Cordillera  itself,  between  Arica  and 
Arequipa,  and  not  far  from  the  city  of  Mo- 
quegua. 

There  were  five  points  where  observations  a* 
to  the  time  of  the  occurrence  were  made  with 
sufficient  exactness  to  enable  us  to  determine 
approximately  it*  place  of  origin  and  its  rapid- 
ity, viz. : Arequipa,  Ariea,  Pisco,  Lima,  and  on 
board  the  ship  Gobernador  Pozzi,  at  sea,  in  lat- 
itude 15°  45'  south,  and  longitude  75°  44'  west. 
Reduced  to  mean  time,  at  Lima,  the  first  shock 
of  the  earthquake  was  felt : 

In  Lima.  .at  4 h.  4£  tn.  v.m 

In  Piacu .At  4 h.  4H  m.  v.m. 

At  Sea. . .at  4 h,  +S  m.  rim 

la  Arequipa. ...... .at.  4 h.  43  m.  v.*. 

lu  Arica. .......... .al  4 h.  tn.  v.m. 
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This  would  give  a rate  of  velocity  between 
Pisco  and  Lima  (112  miles),  assuming  both 
places  to  be  on  the  same  radius  from  the  cen- 
tre of  action,  of  a fraction  less  than  40  miles 
per  minute.  From  Pisco  to  the  place  at  sea  oc- 
cupied by  the  Gobemador  Pozzi  the  distance  is 
125  miles,  so  that  the  rate  of  velocity  through  the 
ocean  or  its  bed  was  here  only  about  25  miles  per 
minute.  The  distance  from  Pisco  to  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  is  about  85  equatorial  degrees,  or 
5950  statute  miles,  which,  as  the  wave  struck 
there  at  “about  midnight,”  would  give  it  seven 
hours  in  the  transit,  equal  to  about  15  miles  per 
minute,  which  is  about  the  estimated  speed  of 
the  wave  in  the  great  Indian  earthquake  of 
1819. 

Finally,  the  South  American  earthquakes 
seem  to  have  been  the  culmination  of  a series 
of  disturbances  affecting  the  whole  globe,  com- 
mencing with  the  St.  Thomas  earthquakes  in 
October,  1867,  followed  by  the  grand  eruption 
of  Manna  Loa  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  April, 
and  by  the  increased  activity  of  most  other 
known  volcanic  vents.  They  were  followed  by 
convulsions  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world, 
of  far  less  intensity — and  which,  as  I write,  do 
not  appear  to  have  wholly  subsided — in  Cali- 
fornia, the  Sandwich  Islands,  Japan,  Eastern 
Asia,  Austria,  the  south  of  France,  Great  Brit- 
ain, our  own  Atlantic  States,  and  in  Mexico. 
I haae  prepared,  from  very  imperfect  materials, 
a list  of  upward  of  two  hundred  earthquakes  re- 
ported to  have  occurred  in  the  fourteen  months 
between  October,  1867,  and  January,  1869 — a 
number  many  times  in  excess  of  that  of  any 
preceding  year. 

The  year,  in  short,  has  furnished  us  with 
fresh  and  cogent  evidence  in  support  of  Mr. 
Mallet,  who  stated  some  years  ago,  in  a report 
to  the  British  Association,  that  from  the  sixti- 
eth to  the  eightieth  year  of  each  century  is  al- 
ways the  period  of  greatest  volcanic  activity. 

There  are  philosophers  who  maintain  that 
earthquakes  and  their  affiliated  phenomena  are 
on  the  increase,  and  will  increase  with  every 
cycle.  They  will  probably  point  triumphantly 
to  the  record  of  the  last  year  in  demonstration 
of  their  theory.  Their  hypothesis  is,  that  with 
the  cooling  of  the  fused  interior  mass  of  the 
earth  the  strata  forming  itR  crust  are  constantly 
impelled  to  readjust  themselves  under  the  al- 
terations of  pressure  exerted  by  deposits  from 
great  rivers,  land-slips,  and  a multitud^>f  other 
causes.  In  other  words,  that  the  eqnilibrium 
of  the  earth  is  constantly  changing  from  these 
as  also  from  meteoric  incidents ; and  that  these 
changes  become,  consequently,  more  and  more 
frequent ; and  they  point  to  the  fact  that  of  the 
6881  earthquakes  registered  up  to  the  end  of 
the  year  1850,  only  58  happened  before  the 
Christian  era,  while  8204  are  known  to  have 
occurred  during  the  first  half  of  this  century. 
They  admit  that  part  of  this  apparent  increase 
is  due  to  better  registration,  and  because  a 
larger  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  is 


comprehended  in  the  records,  but  that,  with 
due  allowance  for  these  circumstances,  there 
has  been  a rapid  increase  in  the  number  of 
earthquakes,  especially  those  of  a disastrous 
kind. 

So  remarkable  has  been  this  increase  that 
there  have  not  been  wanting  those  who  have 
accepted  the  fact  as  a physical  interpretation 
of  the  prophecy  of  our  Saviour,  that  one  of  the 
signs  of  the  establishment  of  his  religion  in  the 
world  would  be  the  occurrence  of  earthquakes 
“in  divers  places.” 

Besides  these  terrestrial  phenomena  the  year 
involved  will  long  be  remembered  among  me- 
teorologists. England  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  continent  of  Europe  were  scorched  by 
drought.  India  was  deluged  with  rain.  In 
Bengal  78  inches  of  rain  fell  in  nine  months, 
being  1 1 inches  more  than  the  annual  average. 
In  Guzerat,  Surat,  etc.,  thousands  of  houses 
were  washed  away,  and  the  rice  crops  were 
rotted.  In  Southern  Europe  the  rain-fall  was 
excessive.  Parts  of  Italy  were  so  drenched 
that  prayers  for  fair  weather  were  offered  in 
the  churches.  It  was  so  rainy  on  the  borders 
of  Como  that  the  visitors  there  sought  refuge 
in  Milan.  Every  where,  nearly,  strange  and 
extraordinary,  if  not  unprecedented,  meteoro- 
logical phenomena  were  observed. 

But  whatever  may  be  their  portent,  they  have 
called  out  an  enlarged  and  Christian  sympathy 
and  material  aid  to  sufferers  equally  unprece- 
dented in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  Con- 
gress of  Chili,  immediately  on  the  disaster  be- 
coming known,  did  not  limit  its  beneficence  to 
its  own  sufferers,  but  appropriated  large  sums 
for  the  relief  of  those  in  Peru,  where  private  as 
well  as  public  contributions  in  the  towns  that 
escaped  were  made  on  a magnificent  scale — 
Mr.  Meiggs,  an  American  contractor  for  the 
Arequipa  railway,  notwithstanding  heavy  per- 
sonal losses,  heading  the  list  with  a donation 
of  $50,000.  When  the  fearful  nature  of  the 
ruin  in  Ecuador  became  known  in  Lima  the 
Government  not  only  immediately  forwarded 
$100,000  to  Quito,  but  authorized  a guaran- 
tee of  a loan  of  $2,000,000  for  the  author- 
ities of  Ecuador.  All  the  foreign  vessels  of 
war  on  the  South  Pacific  coast  not  only  offered 
their  services  as  transports  for  stores  to  the 
points  most  afflicted,  but  freely  dispensed  their 
own  to  the  hungry,  the  sick,  and  the  wounded. 
Conspicuous  in  this  work  of  charity  were  the 
Powhatan  and  Kearsarge  of  our  ow  n squadron ; 
and  many  of  the  survivors  of  the  destruction  at 
Arica  must  have  died  from  hunger,  exposure, 
and  want  of  medical  attention  had  it  not  been 
for  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Wateree,  which, 
although  stranded,  remained  in  perfect  order, 
with  her  armament,  stores,  and  medicines  com- 
plete. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  ties  of  brotherhood  and 
the  bonds  of  charity  between  men  and  nations 
become  every  year  stronger.  The  rainbow 
spans  the  storm. 
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CATHERINE  II.,  OF  RUSSIA. 

A FAIR-HAIRED,  well-formed,  and  good- 
humored  girl,  remarkable  for  her  cheer- 
fulness and  gay  spirits,  her  intelligence,  and  her 
native  dignity,  Catherine  II.,  of  Russia,  then 
Princess  Sophia  of  Zerbst,  passed  her  happy 
youth  chiefly  at  the  little  town  of  Stettin.  Nei- 
ther pride  nor  ambition  disturbed  the  modest 
hours  of  her  girlhood.  She  played  with  the 
children  of  the  quiet  citizens,  and  was  scarcely 
distinguished  in  any  thing  from  her  young  com- 
panions, except  that  she  was  always  the  leader 
of  their  games.  Her  dress  was  plain,  her  edu- 
cation strict  and  careful,  and  she  wras  early  in- 
structed in  the  Lutheran  religion  by  an  excel- 
lent pastor,  who  strove  to  form  her  mind  to  vir- 
tue and  self-restraint. 

Sometimes  she  was  allowed  to  vary  her  quiet 
life  by  a visit  to  an  aunt  at  Hamburg,  where 
she  read  the  works  of  eminent  living  authors, 
and  formed  a lasting  taste  for  letters.  Still 
oftener  she  was  at  Brunswick,  with  her  relative 
the  dowager-duchess ; and  now  and  then  vis- 
ited the  court  of  the  great  Frederick  at  Berlin. 
Frank,  generous,  kind,  she  seems  to  have  been 
generally  beloved  by  her  companions;  in  her 
later  grandeur  she  called  herself  to  their  mem- 
ory by  various  tokens  of  affection  and  esteem ; 
she  sent  her  picture  set  in  jewels  to  a playmate, 
and  a sum  of  money  to  her  scht>olmaster  ; and 
the  mighty  and  guilty  empress  would  sometimes 
Bpeak  of  her  school-days  at  Stettin  with  a pleas- 
ure that  no  doubt  concealed  a deep,  unspoken 
pain. 

But  great  plans  were  being  concerted  by  sev- 
eral crowned  heads  for  the  handsome  Stettin 
princess ; she  was  to  be  made  Empress  of  all 
the  Russias.  Elizabeth,  the  reigning  empress 
at  this  time  (1744),  was  now  growing  old,  and 
her  nephew,  the  Grand-duke  Peter,  was  her 
heir.  She  wished  to  provide  him  with  a wife, 
and  a romance-like  circumstance  led  her  to  fix 
her  choice  upon  the  Princess  Sophia.  Long 
ere  she  mounted  the  throne  of  the  Czars,  it  is 
said,  Elizabeth  had  loved  and  had  been  be- 
trothed to  the  young  Prince  of  Holstein,  who 
was  Sophia’s  uncle.  But  just  as  the  marriage 
was  about  to  be  celebrated,  the  prince  fell  sick 
and  died.  In  the  anguish  of  her  bereavement 
and  of  her  disappointed  hope  of  happiness 
Elizabeth  made  a vow  never  to  marry  Another. 
She  kept  her  vow,  at  least  in  name,  and  the 
memory  of  her  early  love  seems  to  have  lin- 
gered deep  in  her  heart  through  all  the  irregu- 
larities of  her  later  career.  It  is  charitable  to 
believe  that  those  who  have  erred  might,  under 
more  happy  circumstances,  have  been  purer  and 
better ; and  we  may  readily  conceive  that  had 
Elizabeth  been  united  to  one  whom  she  so  ten- 
derly loved,  her  life  would  have  been  far  differ- 
ent, and  her  fame  unclouded  by  those  dark 
stains  that  must  now  forever  rest  upon  it. 

The  CzaresB  had  heard  of  the  attractive  ap- 
pearance and  amiable  disposition  of  the  young 
Sophia,  and  she  sent  for  her  to  come  with  her 


mother  to  St.  Petersburg,  hoping  that  her  neph- 
ew, Peter,  would  consent  to  make  her  his  wife. 
Frederick  of  Prussia,  too,  was  anxi6tis  to  pro- 
mote the  marriage ; and  all  things  seemed  at 
first  to  concur  in  fulfilling  the  hopes  of  the  em- 
press and  the  king.  Sophia  alone  was  led  by 
an  instinctive  dread  to  shrink  from  the  alli- 
ance. When  the  project  was  mentioned  to  her 
she  burst  into  tears,  refused  to  leave  the  peace- 
ful and  innocent  home  at  Stettin  for  the  splen- 
dors of  St.  Petersburg,  and  declared  that  she 
would  rather  marry  a simple  count  in  Holstein 
than  share  the  throne  of  the  future  Emperor  of 
all  the  Russias.  She  was  induced,  however, 
by  the  solicitation  of  her  mother,  and,  perhaps, 
by  her  own  native  ambition,  to  stifle  her  pro- 
phetic terror  and  appear  at  the  imperial  court. 
She  was  now  in  the  first  bloom  of  maiden  grace 
and  dignity.  Her  figure  was  fine  and  com- 
manding, her  complexion  fair,  her  eyes  blue, 
her  hair  light  and  flowing ; and  her  intelligent 
countenance  and  pleasant  disposition  won  the 
hearts  of  the  Russians. 

Peter,  too,  possessed  many  of  the  attractions 
of  youth.  His  face  and«figure  were  not  un- 
pleasing. He  was  still  innocent  and  pure; 
his  disposition  frank  and  kind.  No  sooner  had 
the  young  couple  met  than  they  seemed  to  have 
formed  a mutual  affection  and  esteem.  Peter 
became  Sophia’s  avowed  lover;  and  her  mo- 
ther, overjoyed  by  the  success  of  her  ambitious 
plans,  threw  herself  at  the  Empress’s  feet  and 
asked  her  consent  to  their  union;  she  called 
to  her  mind  the  love  she  had  borne  to  the 
prince,  her  brother,  and  urged  the  strong  affec- 
tion that  bound  the  grand-duke  and  her  niece 
together.  Elizabeth,  who  could  never  hear  the 
prince  of  Holstein’s  name  mentioned  w ithout 
weeping,  burst  into  tears  and  gave  her  consent 
with  joy.  The  approaching  marriage  was  an- 
nounced to  the  foreign  embassadors,  and  a day 
was  appointed  for  the  celebration  of  the  nup- 
tials. The  Princess  Sophia,  meantime,  had 
changed  her  Lutheran  fhith  for  that  of  the 
Greek  church,  and  was  baptized  anew  under 
the  name  of  Catherine  Alexievna.  A fatal 
change ! The  fair  Stettin  girl  seems  almost  to 
have  assumed  a new  character  with  her  new 
name.  She  was  never  more  Sophia  of  Zerbst ; 
she  was  ever  after  to  be  the  ambitious,  un- 
scrupulous, and  magnificent  Catherine. 

All  things  had  thus  far  passed  prosperously, 
even  beyond  their  hopes,  for  the  royal  promot- 
ers of  this  fatal  match.  But  now  the  first  of  a 
long  series  of  misfortunes  occurred.  The  grand- 
duke  was  suddenly  seized  with  the  small-pox 
of  a most  malignant  character — his  life  was 
despaired  of;  and  Catherine  seemed  threat- 
ened, like  Elizabeth,  with  the  loss  of  her  royal 
lover.  Unhappily  for  both  he  at  length  recov- 
ered. But  his  youthful  vigor  and  graceful  form 
were  gone,  he  w'as  shrunken  and  withered ; and 
his  once  handsome  face  was  now  disfigured  in 
a manner  that  made  him  for  a time,  at  least, 
hideous  to  look  upon. 

Catherine,  prepared  by  her  mother  for  the 
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shocking  sight,  entered  his  apartment,  fell  upon 
his  neck,  and  kissed  him.  But  the  effect  upon 
her  nervous  system  was  terrible.  She  returned 
to  her  own  room,  and  sank  into  a swoon  which 
lasted  for  three  hours.  Ambition,  however, 
which  had  now  been  aroused  in  her  once  peace- 
ful breast,  joined  to  the  entreaties  of  her  mo- 
ther and  the  wishes  of  the  empress,  led  her  to 
consent  to  the  solemnization  of  the  marriage. 
The  unhappy  pair  were  united,  and  from  that 
moment  a bitter  hatred  seems  to  have  sprung 
up  between  them.  Catherine  looked  with  con- 
tempt upon  her  ill-fated  husband,  who  was 
coarse,  ill- educated,  and  ignorant,  and  who 
gradually  sank  deep  into  dissipation  and  drunk- 
enness ; while  the  grand-duke,  enraged  at  her 
infidelities  or  her  levity,  sometimes  drove  her, 
weeping  and  torn  with  mortification,  from  the 
midst  of  his  courtiers  by  his  rude  and  blunt  re- 
proaches. 

The  Empress  Elizabeth  died  in  1762,  and 
Peter  III.-  ascended  the  throne.  Catherine 
had  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  her  hus- 
band should  obtain  absolute  power  with  terror, 
lest  he  might  consign  her  to  a prison  or  the 
tomb.  But  Peter,  who  seems  to  have  possessed 
a generous  heart,  began  now  to  treat  her  with 
apparent  kindness.  She  appeared  with  him 
on  all  state  occasions;  and  their  son,  Paul 
Petrovitch,  was  looked  upon  as  the  heir  to  the 
throne.  But  nothing  could  long  heal  the  dis- 
sensions between  the  ill-assorted  pair.  Cath- 
erine w'as  amiable  but  resolute,  ambitious  and 
determined  to  rule.  Peter  sometimes  yielded 
to  her  imperious  control,  and  at  others  treated 
her  with  a coarseness  and  a violence  that  a 
woman  never  forgives.  The  interference  of 
pretended  friends  and  secret  foes,  as  is  often  the 
case  with  the  matrimonial  quarrels  of  persons 
in  less  exalted  stations,  widened  the  difference 
between  them ; until  at  length  Peter  resolved, 
it  is  said,  to  depose  the  empress  and  marry  the 
Countess  Vorontzoff,  who  had  long  held  a com- 
plete mastery  over  his  feeble  mind.  He  had 
even  prepared  a prison  for  his  unfaithful  wife, 
where  she  would  pass  the  rest  of  her  life  in  soli- 
tude and  despair. 

Catherine,  meanwhile,  acquainted  with  his 
design,  had  not  been  idle.  In  connection  with 
Count  Panin,  the  Princess  Dashkoff,  and  her 
own  favorite,  Gregory  Orloff,  she  formed  a con- 
spiracy to  dethrone  the  Czar  and  seize  upon  the 
vacant  throne.  That  eager  desire  to  rule  which 
had  made  her  the  leader  of  her  young  compan- 
ions in  their  childish  sports  now  led  her,  in  her 
mature  years,  to  assume  an  equal  control  over 
the  intriguers  and  plotters  of  an  immoral  court. 
She  won  the  affections,  or  the  respect,  of  the 
Russians  by  her  condescending  manners  and  her 
active  mind.  A portion  of  the  army  was  gained 
over  to  her  side  by  promises  and  bribes.  She 
deceived  the  priests  and  monks  by  her  pre- 
tended zeal  for  religion.  The  courtiers  were 
charmed  by  her  liberality  and  her  magnificence ; 
and  all  St.  Petersburg  had  learned  to  look  upon 
her  as  its  actual  sovereign. 
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The  Czar,  on  the  other  hand,  offended  all 
orders  of  his  subjects.  His  admiration  for 
Frederick  of  Prussia,  his  effort  to  introduce 
German  manners  into  the  imperial  court,  his 
fondness  for  German  favorites,  his  plain  prefer- 
ence for  the  Lutheran  over  the  national  faith, 
his  vices  and  his  drunkenness,  blinded  the  peo- 
ple to  the  few  excellent  qualities  which  he 
really  possessed. 

At  this  time  Catherine  lived  in  a fierce  ex- 
citement, which  she  concealed  under  smiles  and 
gayety.  A sudden  discovery  of  her  designs 
would  hurl  her  at  once  from  a throne  to  Siberia, 
or  to  a perpetual  imprisonment.  Even  death 
might  be  near;  for  in  Russia  no  one  would 
venture  to  defend  her  from  the  rage  of  the  ab- 
solute Czar.  The  fatal  moment  at  length  came. 
One  night,  when  she  had  retired  to  sleep  in  a 
summer-house  at  some  distance  from  the  pal- 
ace, she  was  aroused  by  the  sudden  entrance 
of  a soldier  whom  she  had  never  seen.  “ Your 
Majesty/*  he  said,  “ has  not  a moment  to  lose ; 
get  ready  to  follow  me.**  It  was  now  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Catherine  sprang  up, 
called  her  confidant,  Ivanovna,  and  having  dis- 
guised themselves  to  escape  notice,  the  two  wo- 
men, trembling  and  terrified,  entered  a carriage 
which  waited  for  them  at  the  garden-gate. 
Alexey  Orloff,  brother  of  Gregory,  took  the 
reins  and  drove  rapidly  toward  St.  Petersburg. 
The  horses  soon  gave  out,  having  been  over- 
driven, and  the  conspirators  were  forced  to 
alight  and  proceed  on  foot.  They  had  not 
gone  far  when  they  overtook  a light  country 
cart,  which  they  at  once  seized  and  entered, 
and  in  this  manner  reached  the  capital. 

Worn  with  fatigue  and  anxiety,  Catherine 
concealed  her  terror  under  an  appearance  of 
calmness  and  dignity.  She  presented  herself 
to  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison.  She  told  them 
that  the  Czar  had  intended  that  night  to  put 
her  to  death,  together  with  her  son,  the  grand- 
duke,  and  she  appealed  to  them  for  protection. 
The  Ismailoff  guards  at  once  cried  out,  “ Long 
live  the  Empress  I”  The  rest  of  the  soldiers 
followed  their  example ; the  priests  assembled 
around  her ; the  people  received  her  with  ac- 
clamations; and  that  very  morning  she  was 
proclaimed  Empress  of  all  the  Russias,  in  the 
midst  of  a splendid  assemblage,  in  the  Holy 
Church  of  Kazan.  She  then  returned  to  the 
palace ; the  gates  w’ere  thrown  open  to  all  the 
people,  and  a vast  throng  poured  in  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance.  So  rapid  and  so  unlooked- 
for  was  this  strange  revolution,  by  which  a for- 
eigner and  a woman,  with  no  hereditary  title, 
became  the  successor  of  Peter  the  Great ! 

The  dethroned  Czar,  her  husband,  knew  no- 
thing of  what  had  occurred.  He  was  at  his 
favorite  palace  of  Oranienbaum,  plunged  in  dis- 
sipation. When  the  news  came  he  sank  into 
helpless  despondency.  He  thought  at  one  mo- 
ment of  escaping  into  Poland;  the  next  he 
composed  a letter  to  Catherine,  imploring  her 
mercy,  and  offering  to  resign  the  crown.  But 
the  relentless  conspirators  had  resolved  to 
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show  him  no  pity ; he  was  stripped  of  his  or- 
ders and  his  royal  robes  by  a band  of  plun- 
derers; even  his  pockets  were  searched,  and 
several,  diamonds  and  pieces  of  jewelry  which 
he  had  hidden  were  discovered.  He  stood  for 
a time  barefoot  and  nearly  naked  on  the  steps 
of  his  palace,  exposed  to  the  jeers  and  insnlts 
of  the  coarse  soldiery.  An  old  morning-gown 
was  then  thrown  over  him,  and  he  was  confined, 
under  a guard,  in  his  own  room.  Here  he  was 
forced  to  sign  a renunciation  of  the  throne,  and 
a confession  of  his  own  unfitness  to  wear  the 
crown. 

A dark  mystery  hangs  over  the  fate  of  the  un- 
fortunate Czar.  His  death  soon  followed  his 
deposition.  It  is  said  that  he  was  poisoned 
while  in  confinement,  and  that  when  the  poison 
6eemed  too  slow  in  its  effect,  Alexey  Orloff, 
Prince  Earatinsky,  and  Teploff,  another  of  the 
conspirators,  threw  themselves  upon  him  and 
strangled  him.  Whether  Catherine  was  acces- 
sory to  the  horrible  deed  seems  undecided. 
Coxe  and  other  writers  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  she  was  not.  We  may  hope  at  least  that 
their  opinion  is  well-founded,  and  that  she,  who 
was  so  uniformly  merciful  to  her  enemies,  was 
not  stained  with  her  husband’s  blood.  Yet  it 
is  sufficiently  horrible  to  remember  that  she  took 
no  pains  to  punish  his  murderers,  and  that  they 
were  covered  with  honors  and  emoluments,  and 
formed  the  fearful  ornaments  of  her  splendid 
court. 

In  the  year  1762  Catherine  became  empress. 
Around  her  were  gathered  the  chief  conspira- 
tors, men  coarse,  ill-educated,  and  risen  from 
the  lowest  ranks  of  the  people,  in  whose  society 
she  complained  that  she  could  find  no  pleasure, 
yet  to  whose  aid  she  was  indebted  for  all  she 
was.  Her  subjects  were  discontented  and  re- 
bellious. She  visited  Moscow,  the  ancient  seat 
of  the  Czars ; but  her  life  was  threatened,  and 
she  hastily  returned  to  St.  Petersburg.  Even 
there  she  found  herself  surrounded  by  conspira- 
cies against  her  power  and  her  person.  *The 
European  monarchs  looked  coldly  upon  the  par- 
venu empress  who  now  wielded  the  uncertain 
sceptre,  which  she  was  believed  to  have  won  by 
a barbarous  and  dreadful  crime ; and,  from  her 
dangerous  eminence,  Catherine  beheld  herself 
every  where  surrounded  by  a thousand  terrors 
which  might  have  appalled  any  nature  less  res- 
olute than  her  own. 

Danger,  however,  seemed  only  to  draw  out 
her  wonderful  genius  for  command,  and  her 
fierce,  unhallowed  ambition  guided  her  to  a 
course  of  policy  that  made  her  the  most  potent 
monarch  of  her  time.  She  crushed  discontent 
at  home  with  unparalleled  vigor.  The  ancient 
nobility  of  Russia,  who  hated  and  despised  the 
German  usurper  and  her  low-born  courtiers,  at 
length  became  her  willing  slaves.  The  count- 
less legions  of  bishops  and  monks,  whom  she 
had  offended  and  treated  with  ignominy  when 
they  had  ceased  to  be  useful  to  her,  hid  them- 
selves, overawed  and  helpless,  in  their  cells. 
Her  splendid  victories  and  conquests  won  for 


her  a popularity  among  her  subjects  such  as 
none  of  her  predecessors  but  Peter  the  Great 
had  possessed.  Abroad,  the  monarchs  of  Eu- 
rope were  soon  overmastered  by  her  imperious 
will.  Frederick  the  Great  courted  her  favor. 
Joseph  II.,  of  Austria,  became  a willing  instru- 
ment in  accomplishing  her  most  unscrupulous 
designs.  George  III.,  of  England,  sank  into 
her  ally.  And  dissolute  Louis  XV.  vainly  strove 
by  feeble  diplomacy  to  check  the  stately  pro- 
gress of  the  new  Semiramis.  Catherine  became 
the  master  intellect  of  Europe. 

Of  all  her  vast  designs,  that  upon  which  her 
chief  energies  were  expended  was  to  make  Rus- 
sia acknowledged  as  one  of  the  civilized  nations 
of  the  time.  As  Philip  of  Maced  on  had  labor- 
ed with  fierce,  untiring  zeal  to  make  his  native 
kingdom  Greek,  so  Catherine  lived  to  make 
Russia  European.  She  was  resolved  to  be  re- 
ceived as  a peer  into  that  assemblage  of  crown- 
ed heads  whose  haughty  caste  was  still  inclined 
to  look  down  upon  the  barbarous  empire  which 
the  great  Peter  had  brought  into  notice ; and 
she  prepared  to  take  an  equal  place  among  the 
Hapsburgs,  the  Bourbons,  and  the  Guelphs. 

Russia  untO  now  had  been  Asiatic  rather 
than  European.  Its  manners  and  its  histoiy 
had  continued  Oriental ; and  in  all  the  traits  of 
modern  civilization  it  had  lingered  for  behind 
the  Western  powers  of  Europe.  Yet  there  had 
been  a time  when  this  difference  was  by  no 
means  so  remarkable.  Russia  commenced  its 
career  of  progress  almost  as  early,  and  had  given 
the  promise  of  as  rapid  an  advance,  as  almost 
any  one  of  those  nations  which  now  looked  down 
upon  it  with  contempt.  When  the  empire  of 
Charlemagne  had  broken  into  a thousand  feudal 
fragments,  and  France  and  Germany  were  once 
more  become  half  barbarous ; when  Spain  was 
a Moorish  province ; when  Alfred,  the  inspired 
Anglo-Saxon,  was  laboring  to  convert  the  En- 
glish from  brutes  into  men  ; when  Prussia  was 
a wilderness,  and  Sarmatia  a den  of  savages — 
Rurik,  the  founder  of  the  Russian  monarchy, 
had  descended  from  the  North  and  formed  a 
Norman  dukedom  on  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper. 
The  new  nation  flourished  with  singular  vigor. 
It  is  said  that  Kief  and  Novgorod  were  grand- 
dukedoms  as  early  as  the  ninth  century.  And 
it  seems  certain  that  about  this  time  the  Rus- 
sians had  formed  a close  connection  with  the 
Greeks  at  Constantinople,  and  had  imbibed 
Christianity  and  civilization  from  the  most  cul- 
tivated city  of  the  age. 

The  Norman  dukes  and  the  Northern  con- 
querors, instructed  by  the  priests  and  monks  of 
the  South,  soon  became  as  well  educated  and 
as  humane  as  w ere  the  nobles  of  Germany  and 
France.  An  alphabet,  borrowed  from  the  Greek, 
wras  introduced,  and  literature  and  learning 
flourished  in  the  populous  cities  of  Russia. 
The  Bible  was  translated  into  the  Sclavonic  dia- 
lect as  early  as  the  ninth  century.  The  Grand- 
duke  Vladimir,  an  intelligent  prince,  encour- 
aged letters,  music  was  already  cultivated,  and  A 
poetical  paraphrase  of  the  Psalms  was  sung  in 
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all  the  churches.  Schools  were  founded  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  empire.  Painting  flourished 
in  Russia  a century  before  it  was  introduced  into 
Italy.  The  convents  abounded  with  scholars ; 
and  the  monk  Nestor,  about  1100,  composed 
the  annals  of  the  Russian  rulers  in  a simple  and 
not  ungraceful  manner.  He  was  followed  by 
several  other  annalists,  who  gave  their  country- 
men a taste  for  history.  Already,  in  1036,  Nov- 
gorod was  a great  city,  and  the  court  of  the 
Russian  duke  was  renowned  for  its  splendor 
and  cultivation.  Novgorod,  now  a scene  of 
ruin,  was  then  the  centre  of  a vast  trade,  and 
was  famous  for  the  independent  spirit  of  its  peo- 
ple. The  Russian  government,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  was  almost  a republic ; absolute  power 
was  unknown;  and  the  proud  citizens  of  the 
capital  boldly  repelled  every  attempt  to  impair 
their  liberties.  An  enormous  bell  hung  sus- 
pended in  the  market-place  of  Novgorod,  called 
by  the  inhabitants  the  “Eternal;”  it  was  only 
sounded  in  moments  when  their  freedom  was 
endangered,  and  its  sacred  note  assembled  in 
arms  the  well-trained  legions  of  the  city,  always 
terrible  to  their  foes,  and  confident  of  victory. 
The  grandeur  and  power  of  the  Russian  capital 
was  expressed  in  the  popular  saying  of  the  time : 
“Who  can  resist  the  gods  and  great  Novgo- 
rod?” | 

Thus  Russia  bade  fair  to  eclipse  all  the  other 
nations  of  Europe  in  freedom  and  civilization, 
when  suddenly  the  invasion  of  the  Tartars  swrept 
over  it  in  a torrent  of  desolation.  The  Eastern 
savages  once  more  reduced  it  to  barbarism. 
For  several  centuries  it  was  a Tartar  province, 
or  was  constantly  exposed  to  their  ravages. 
The  government  fell  into  anarchy ; its  neigh- 
bors, the  Poles,  took  advantage  of  its  weak- 
ness and  plundered  it  at  will ; freedom  died 
out ; yet  the  line  of  Rurik  continued  te  rule 
until  1684,  when  it  ended  with  the  feeble  The- 
odore, the  last  of  his  race. 

In  1613  Michael  Romanoff,  the  first  of  the 
present  dynasty,  was  chosen  grand-duke,  and 
his  excellent  rule  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
modern  greatness  of  Russia.  Alexey  and  Pe- 
ter the  Great  aided  in  reviving  the  slumbering 
intellect  of  the  nation;  but  it  was  under  the 
rule  of  the  gifted  Catherine  that  Russia  made 
its  most  important  advance  in  general  refine- 
ment and  intelligence. 

If  she  had  not  been  an  empress,  Catherine 
might  perhaps  have  won  a higher  glory  as  an 
author.  Her  love  for  letters  was  intense  and 
lasting.  She  sought  the  correspondence  and 
the  friendship  of  almost  every  eminent  literary 
man  of  the  day ; she  wrote  to  Voltaire  in  terms 
of  sincere  admiration,  and  strove  in  vain  to  al- 
lure him  to  St.  Petersburg.  With  Diderot  she 
was  more  successful,  and  the  philosopher  con- 
descended to  give  a portion  of  his  time  to  a 
visit  to  the  faithful  empress.  Their  conversa- 
tions were  long  and  philosophical ; and  Diderot 
seems  to  have  found  a far  more  agreeable  friend 
in  Catherine  than  the  sarcastic  Voltaire  in  his 
admirer  and  persecutor,  Frederick.  Catherine 


was  always  profuse  in  her  liberality  to  literary 
men.  She  purchased  Diderot’s  library  for  a 
considerable  sum,  in  order  to  provide  a dowry 
for  his  daughter,  allowed  him  to  retain  the  use 
of  it  for  life,  and  settled  upon  him  a pension  as 
her  librarian.  She  wished  to  induce  the  his- 
torian Robertson,  by  munificent  offers,  to  write 
an  account  of  her  reign.  Her-  court  was  filled 
with  men  of  intelligence  and  learning,  of  sci- 
ence and  art.  Every  form  of  mental  excel- 
lence found  in  her  a friend;  she  established 
academies  or  societies  of  learning  and  science, 
and  lavished  her  revenues  in  seeking  to  awaken 
the  intellect  of  her  people.  Poets,  musicians, 
philosophers,  actors,  and  artists  sprang  up  un- 
der her  careful  patronage ; and  she  succeeded, 
at  last,  in  making  St.  Petersburg  illustrious  as 
one  of  the  intellectual  centres  of  Europe. 

Her  own  pen,  in  the  midst  of  her  laborious 
cares  of  office,  was  never  idle.  One  of  the  first 
acts  of  her  reign  was  to  write  out  instructions 
for  a code  of  laws  for  Russia,  full  of  wisdom* 
benevolence,  and  learning;  a work,  indeed, 
sufficient  in  itself  to  give  her  a lasting  fame. 
She  was  afterward  employed  in  a series  of 
philological  researches  which  have  merited 
the  praise  of  Professor  Max  Muller.  For  her 
son,  the  grand -duke,  she  composed  several 
beautiful  tales,  full  of  tenderness  and  pure 
morality ; and  she  also  compiled  a brief  his- 
tory of  Russia ; while  her  extensive  correspond- 
ence, and  her  numerous  proclamations  and  state 
papers,  indicate  a masculine  vigor  of  understand  - 
ing quite  unparalleled  in  tho  history  of  female 
sovereigns.  Elizabeth  of  England  was  a better 
scholar,  but  had  less  genius;  and  no  other  em- 
press or  queen  can  rival  as  an  authoress  the  im- 
perial legislatrix,  philologist,  and  novelist  of 
Russia. 

Genuine  and  undoubttng  in  her  faith  in  lit- 
erature, Catherine  entered  the  proud  republic 
of  letters  with  a humility  that  proves  her  great- 
ness. With  her  literary  friends  she  was  no 
longer  the  absolute  empress,  but  the  humble 
disciple  and  the  faithful  follower.  Haughty 
and  tenacious  of  her  dignity  among  monarebs 
and  statesmen,  to  Voltaire,  D Alembert,  or  Di- 
derot she  admitted  herself  an  inferior.  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  who  was  only  a literary  pretend- 
er in  his  intercourse  with  Voltaire  and  the  less- 
er men  of  letters  whom  he  had  collected  around 
him,  could  never  be  more  than  a modern  Dio- 
nysius ; he  would  send  poets  to  the  mines  or 
sell  philosophers  into  slavery  as  his  ignoble  im- 
pulses prompted.  But  it  was  not  so  with  Cath- 
erine. The  great  empress  threw  herself  at  the 
feet  of  the  eminent  author  with  sincere  humili- 
ty, and  she  strove  to  win  the  good  opinion  of 
the  world  of  literature  with  an  assiduous  patience 
which  contrasts  strongly  with  that  iron  vigor  by 
which  she  crushed  the  pride  of  European  kings. 

Meanwhile  St.  Petersburg  shone  with  mate- 
rial splendor.  Catherine  has  been  called  its 
second  founder.  She  found  it  a collection  of 
wooden  hovels ; she  left  it  a city  of  granite  and 
marble.  Palaces  sprang  up  under  her  magic 
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touch;  public  works  of  rare  value  and  excel- 
lence abounded ; her  galleries  were  filled  with 
rare  pictures  and  graceful  statues;  an  equestrian 
statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  unrivaled  for  grand- 
eur and  power,  adorned  the  banks  of  the  Neva ; 
and  the  crystal  waters  of  that  beautiful  river 
were  chained  by  a series  of  granite  quays  and 
embankments  that  put  to  shame  the  ports  of 
the  capitals  of  older  origin. 

The  rapid  growth  of  St.  Petersburg  is  won- 
derful in  history.  In  the  year  1700,  when  New 
York  and  Boston  were  already  flourishing  com- 
mercial towns,  the  rapid  Neva  flowed  through 
a desolate  morass  and  a perfect  solitude.  In 
1703  Peter  the  Great  built  a small  fort  on  one 
of  the  islands  in  the  river,  and  himself  lived  in 
a low  hut  upon  an  adjacent  island,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  St.  Petersburg.  The  hut  is 
still  preserved,  with  religious  care,  like  the  house 
of  Romulus  by  the  Romans,  and  was  the  germ 
of  that  magnificent  city  which  has  become  the 
capital  of  an  empire  more  extensive  than  that 
of  Rome.  Peter,  who  had  resolved  to  make 
Russia  a commercial  power  and  the  mistress  of 
the  Baltic  trade,  hastened  the  growth  of  his  new 
city  with  despotic  vigor.  Yet  even  he  found  it 
no  easy  task  to  convert  the  swampy  islands  and 
naked  shores  of  the  Neva  into  a tolerable  hab- 
itation for  man.  When  the  west  wind  blew  the 
waters  of  the  river  were  swelled  by  the  tide,  and 
a general  inundation  swept  over  the  infant  set- 
tlement. The  climate  was  barsh  and  fickle ; 
the  winters  terribly  severe.  Food  and  fuel 
must  be  brought  from  a great  distance  in  the 
interior,  for  the  barren  neighborhood  produced 
only  a few  fir-trees.  No  stone  for  building  ex- 
isted in  the  swamps  of  the  Neva ; and  Peter  or- 
dered every  vessel  entering  the  harbor,  if  a large 
one,  to  bring  him  thirty  stones ; if  small,  ten ; 
and  every  peasant’s  wagon  three,  to  aid  him 
in  building  his  bridges  and  his  public  works. 
The  first  brick  house  was  built  in  1710.  Every 
noble  was  commanded  to  have  a palace  at  St. 
Petersburg.  But  the  growth  of  the  city  vras 
still  slow,  and  when  Peter  died  he  left  behind 
him  only  the  gigantic  plan  of  a metropolis  whose 
completion  nature  and  the  inconveniences  of  its 
situation  seemed  resolved  to  defeat. 

By  the  close  of  Catherine’s  reign  a wonder- 
ful transformation  was  effected.  “The  crystal 
waters  of  the  Neva,  deep,  rapid,  and  transpar- 
ent,” exclaimed  an  English  traveler  of  the  time, 
“exhibit  the  most  grand  and  lively  scenes  I 
have  ever  beheld.”  On  the  north  side,  a mighty 
fortress,  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  the  Acad- 
emy of  Arts ; on  the  south,  the  imperial  palace, 
the  Admiralty,  and  a range  of  palatial  houses, 
belonging  to  the  nobility  or  the  wealthy  foreign 
merchants,  had  hidden  the  morass  and  the  fen. 
The  immense  church  of  St.  Isaac,  a wilder- 
ness of  granite  and  marble  columns,  the  superb 
marble  palace  which  the  empress  had  built  for 
Prince  Orloff,  and  a vast  number  of  hospitals, 
churches,  and  public  buildings  had  sprung  up, 
like  Aladdin’s  palace,  on  the  most  desolate  site 
in  Europe.  Within  eighty  years  the  hovel  which 


Peter  the  Great  planted  in  the  wilderness  had 
expanded  into  a magnificent  capital,  glittering 
with  gems  and  gold. 

The  splendor  and  gayety  of  St.  Petersburg 
surpassed  that  of  every  other  court  in  Europe. 
The  lavish  expenditure  of  Versailles,  the  home 
of  luxury  and  taste,  was  faint  and  feeble  when 
compared  with  the  Oriental  magnificence  of  the 
fetes  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva.  Catherine  led 
the  revels  of  her  subjects.  She  was  an  em- 
press, and  she  supposed  that  an  empress  must 
necessarily  shine  in  balls  and  masquerades.  In 
her  court  and  her  entertainments  she  sought  to 
blend  European  taste  with  Oriental  splendor. 
A court-day  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  luxury  and 
show,  is  said  to  have  surpassed  description. 
The  vast  rooms  of  the  palace  were  furnished  at 
a boundless  expense.  An  immense  retinue  of 
courtiers  always  preceded  and  followed  Cath- 
erine os  she  entered  the  apartments  devoted 
to  the  guests ; and  the  costliness  and  dazzling 
richness  of  their  dresses,  and  the  profusion  of 
precious  stones  with  which  they  were  adorned, 
created  an  impression  of  magnificence  of  which 
the  splendor  of  other  courts  could  convey  but  a 
faint  idea.  Men  as  well  as  women  glittered 
with  diamonds.  Coats  w*ere  embroidered  with 
flowers  of  diamonds ; buttons  were  formed  of 
huge  diamonds  valued  at  immense  sums ; sword- 
hilts  and  plumes  were  covered  with  them ; and 
Russian  princes  and  nobles,  when  they  visited 
foreign  courts,  were  known  by  the  glitter  of 
their  countless  diamonds  and  the  barbaric  lus- 
tre of  their  gorgeous  attire. 

Tsarsko  - selo,  the  summer  palace  of  the 
Czars,  was  situated  on  a pleasant  plain,  amidst 
woods  and  hills,  about  eighteen  miles  from  St. 
Petersburg.  Begun  by  Catherine  I.,  it  was 
completed  by  the  second  Catherine,  aud  its  vast 
size  aud  costly  magnificence  more  than  equaled 
the  wildest  dreams  of  the  Arabian  romancers. 
It  was  here  that,  in  1770,  Catherine  gave  an  en- 
tertainment in  honor  of  Prince  Henry  of  Prus- 
sia, the  most  splendid  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
At  night  the  empress,  the  grand-duke,  Prince 
Henry,  and  other  members  of  the  court  set  out 
from  St.  Petersburg  in  a sledge  drawn  by  six- 
teen horses,  and  inclosed  on  all  sides  by  double 
glasses,  which  allowed  them  a clear  view  of  the 
striking  scenes  outside.  They  were  followed  by 
two  thousand  other  sledges,  all  filled  with  the 
invited  guests,  who  were  masked,  and  either  in 
domino  or  dressed  in  fancy  costume. 

The  road  was  illuminated  by  long  rows  of 
colored  lamps.  At  every  verst,  or  three-quar- 
ters of  a mile,  a triumphal  arch  of  glittering 
lights,  a pyramid  of  lamps,  or  a brilliant  display 
of  fire-works  arrested  the  attention  ; and  by  its 
side,  at  similar  intervals,  elegant  temporary  vil- 
las had  been  erected,  in  which  the  country  peo- 
ple, dressed  as  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  or 
in  some  gay  costume,  were  seen  dancing  and 
feasting  as  if  the  whole  world  w'&s  in  a revel.  At 
two  verst a from  the  palace,  through  an  opening 
in  the  woods,  appeared  a huge  artificial  mount- 
ain, representing  Vesuvius  in  eruption,  whose 
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torrents  of  flame  lighted  up  the  way  until  the 
gay  company  had  passed  within  the  enchanted 
groves  and  gardens  that  surrounded  Tsarsko- 
selo. 

Eight  thousand  guests  ascended  the  marble 
staircase  of  the  palace,  and  scarcely  Ailed  its 
vast  range  of  apartments.  Ten  thousand  wax- 
lights  flashed  down  upon  the  magnificent  furni- 
ture and  the  jeweled  dresses  of  the  assembled 
throng.  It  was  a scene  of  wild  and  barbaric 
splendor.  The  maskers  represented  every  na- 
tion and  every  age.  Cossacks,  Chinese,  Turks, 
Persians,  and  Armenians  performed  their  na- 
tional dances  and  preserved  their  borrowed  char- 
acters. The  long  rows  of  masked  visages,  the . 
bushy  beards,  the  grotesque  dresses,  and  the 
animation  of  the  maskers  formed  a spectacle 
that  recalled  the  descriptions  of  old  romances 
of  fairy  festivals  and  magic  realms.  The  dance 
continued  for  two  hours.  Suddenly  a discharge 
of  cannon  was  heard.  Every  light  was  at  once 
extinguished,  and  the  company  crowded  to  the 
windows  of  the  palace.  Before  them  spread  a 
sea  of  golden  light.  The  whole  front  of  the 
palace  was  illuminated  by  a grand  display  of 
fire-works,  where  all  the  tints  of  the  rainbow 
were  emulated  by  a quick  succession  of  various 
devices.  There  were  great  battles  and  victories 
related  in  lines  of  fire ; pictures  of  vanquished 
Turks  and  flying  Tartars ; the  glory  of  Cath- 
erine embodied  in  striking  emblems ; sieges  and 
naval  contests  written  in  green,  red,  and  gold ; 
and  a rain  of  rockets  that  eclipsed  the  stars  and 
moon.  The  cannon  sounded  again,  the  can- 
dles were  as  suddenly  relighted,  and  a banquet 
was  found  laid  out  for  the  guests  where  the 
wines  of  the  South  and  the  fruits  of  the  tropics 
were  profusely  mingled  with  the  products  of  the 
Northern  clime.  • 

At  these  entertainments  Catherine  usually 
wore  a robe  of  green  silk  or  velvet,  the  Russian 
national  color.  Her  hair  was  slightly  powdered. 
She  wore  a crown  of  the  rarest  diamonds.  The 
stars  of  the  orders  of  St.  George  and  St.  An- 
drew appeared  upon  her  shoulder.  She  passed 
around  the  rooms  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  one 
of  her  courtiers,  and  conversed  with  easy  dig- 
nity with  those  around  her.  Her  countenance 
was  calm,  her  manner  self-possessed,  and  not 
the  most  acute  observer  could  detect  in  her  well- 
ordered  looks  the  terrible  secrets,  the  fierce*  am- 
bition, the  boundless  regret  that  now  lurked  in 
the  hidden  places  of  that  seared  and  blighted 
heart. 

Her  passions  were  her  tyrants.  She  was  the 
slave  of  demons  that  would  never  suffer  her  to 
escape.  Neither  philosophy  nor  religion  came 
to  her  rescue.  The  peace  of  self-approbation 
she  could  never  have  known ; and  she  lived  and 
died  in  the  fierce  excitement  of  wild  and  hope- 
less desire. 

Ambition  for  herself  and  for  her  country  was 
no  doubt  her  ruling  motive.  For  herself  6he 
longed  to  shine  in  the  eyes  of  her  contempora- 
ries; to  be  spoken  of  with  terror  and  admira- 
tion in  the  civilized  courts  of  the  West;  to  be 


flattered  by  philosophers  and  courted  by  kings ; 
and  she  evidently  hoped  that  her  name  might 
go  down  to  posterity  as  the  most  magnificent  of 
empresses,  and  one  who  deserved  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  chief  founder  of  Russian  civiliza- 
tion. For  Russia,  too,  she  was  ambitious.  Like 
every  Russian  monarch,  she  labored  to  extend 
the  limits  of  her  empire  by  force  or  fraud.  Two 
grand  projects  she  meditated  upon  incessantly ; 
they  were  the  moving  springs  of  all  her  public 
policy.  One  was  to  appropriate  a large  part 
of  unhappy  Poland;  the  other  to  seize  upon 
Constantinople. 

Catherine  was  the  author  of  the  plan  for  the 
.dismemberment  of  Poland.  In  the  early  part 
of  her  reign  she  had  forced  the  Poles  to  accept 
Stanislaus  Augustus  ns  their  king,  intending  to 
govern  Poland  as  a subject  province,  under  the 
nominal  rule  of  her  favorite.  But  when  she 
found  that  even  Stanislaus  refused  to  submit 
implicitly  to  her  will,  she  formed  the  plan  of 
dividing  the  Polish  territory  between  herself 
and  her  two  fellow- vultures,  the  King  of  Prussia 
and  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  For  this  purpose 
she  had  invited  Prince  Henry  to  her  court,  and 
amidst  a splendid  round  of  balls  and  masks, 
of  outward  gayetyand  careless  revelry,  she  con- 
fided to  the  prince  the  outlines  of  her  project. 
This  grave,  pale,  sickly-looking  prince,  who  wan- 
dered through  the  succession  of  balls  and  en- 
tertainments as  solemn  and  almost  as  silent  as 
a ghost,  had  been  charged  by  Frederick  the 
Great  with  a special  mission  to  Catherine.  Hen- 
ry was  the  second  best  general  of  the  age.  He 
had  shared  in  all  the  terrible  campaigns  of  Fred- 
erick, and  was  inferior  in  renown  only  to  his 
imperious  brother.  But  he  was  his  brother’s 
slave,  and  performed  with  abject  fidelity  his 
most  infamous  commands.  It  was  agreed  that 
Poland  was  to  be  dismembered  and  almost  blot- 
ted from  the  list  of  nations.  Prussia  was  to 
have  Dantzic  and  its  neighborhood  ; Russia  was 
to  engross  a still  larger  share ; and  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  Joseph  II.,  was  induced  to  join  the 
unscrupulous  confederacy. 

Catherine  had  not  entered  upon  this  ungen- 
erous design  without  some  appearance  of  jus- 
tice. The  folly  or  madness  of  the  Poles  hast- 
ened their  own  destruction.  Poland  had  long 
been  divided  into  a great  number  of  religious 
sects.  The  Catholics,  the  Greek  Church,  Prot- 
estantism, Socinianism,  and  various  other  forms 
of  belief  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  nation.  But 
toleration  had  long  been  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  government,  when,  unhappily,  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  gained  the  ascendency,  and  com- 
menced a general  persecution  of  all  who  differed 
from  them.  The  result  was  violent  internal 
disputes  and  a fearful  scene  of  anarchy.  Cath- 
erine fomented  the  civil  war.  Her  armies  en- 
tered the  country  under  pretext  of  protecting 
the  “Dissidents,”  as  the  Protestant  dissenters 
were  called ; the  Catholics  imprudently  persisted 
in  their  violence,  and  the  religious  war  raged 
with  unabated  fury. 

Poland,  too,  had  for  many  ages  been  the  en- 
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emy  and  sometimes  the  scourge  of  Russia.  The 
Russians  asserted  that  the  territory  they  now 
proposed  to  seize  had  been  ravished  from  their 
ancestors;  while  the  Poles  contended  that  the 
ancient  Russian  princes  had  been  the  subjects 
of  Poland.*  Prussia  made  a similar  claim  with 
the  Russians.  The  Poles  had  no  doubt  over- 
run and  conquered  Prussia,  as  well  as  Russia, 
in  early  ages ; and  Frederick  nowT  professed  only 
to  demand  what  was  his  by  right  of  inheritance. 
It  is  not  my  design  to  narrate  the  Polish  wars. 
It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  Poland  was  op- 
pressed by  three  great  empires  and  the  mad- 
ness of  its  Catholic  prelates,  who  called  in  the 
aid  of  the  Turks.  Its  gallant  struggle  for  free-, 
dom  was  in  vain.  Kosciusko,  its  lost  hero,  was 
defeated  under  the  walls  of  Warsaw,  and  in 
October,  1795,  Poland  ceased  to  exist.  Cath- 
erine saw  with  singular  exultation  the  progress 
of  her  empire  toward  the  heart  of  Europe. 
She  had  baffled  the  intrigues  of  France,  the 
hatred  of  England.  Russia  was  moving  west- 
ward. Who  could  say  where  its  proud  course 
should  cease?  Was  Europe  to  become  Cos- 
sack ? Had  she  not  made  Russia  the  peer  of 
France,  England,  Austria?  Was  not  her  em- 
pire, which  had  once  been  so  despised,  now  not 
only  European,  but  almost  the  master  of  Euro- 
pean politics? 

But  dear  as  had  ever  been  her  ambitious 
project  of  placing  her  barbarous  Russia  among 
the  first-class  powers  of  Europe,  there  was  one 
other  design  upon  which  she  dwelt  with  even 
greater  enthusiasm.  The  Russians,  from  the 
time  of  Rurik,  have  fixed  their  longing  eyes 
upon  Constantinople.  The  trust-worthy  Nestor, 
and  his  follower  and  scholar  Karamsin,  relate 
that  one  of  the  first  expeditions  of  the  Varan- 
gian mastered  Kief  was  against  the  Byzantine 
empire.  Constantinople,  however,  conquered 
the  Russians  by  a gift  of  Christianity  and  knowl- 
edge. The  descendants  of  Rurik  intermarried 
with  the  Byzantine  emperors.  “ The  Russians 
are  our  friends,”  exclaimed  the  historian  Pho- 
tius.  Greek  intelligence  spread  among  the 
Sclavonic  tribes.  Russia  became  almost  a 
Greek  province ; and  the  Russians  came  to  con- 
sider as  a part  of  themselves  and  of  their  own 
possessions  the  faded  magnificence  of  Constan- 
tinople ; its  holy  fane  of  St.  Sophia ; its  churches 
hallowed  by  the  splendid  ritual  of  their  common 
faith  and  the  presence  of  the  patriarch  of  the 
East;  its  emperors,  who  in  their  low  estate 
still  looked  upon  the  barbarous  kings  of  France 
and  Germany  as  their  inferiors,  and  shrank 
from  their  alliance  as  a degradation,  while  they 
were  the  near  connections  of  the  Russian  dukes ; 
and  in  this  unity  of  faith  and  feeling  the  Rus- 
sians had  become  insensibly  linked  to  the  des- 
tinies of  Constantinople.  That  city  was  their 
Mecca,  their  Jerusalem,  their  Rome ; and  their 
countless  priests,  monks,  and  nobles  taught 
their  subject  people  to  look  to  the  Byzantine 


* See  Chev6,  Hist  de  la  Pologne,  1.  p.  68  et  acq, 
Schnitzler,  Inst  Russo,  p.  40.  Jauffret,  Cath.  II. 


capital  with  a superstitious  love  and  venera- 
tion. 

In  a moment  this  natural  sentiment  was  fear- 
fully shocked  and  outraged.  The  home  of  their 
religious  masters  was  overwhelmed  in  a horrible 
fate.  The  wild,  irresistible  Ottomans,  slaves 
of  the  hated  crescent,  intruded  themselves  be- 
tween Russia  and  its  religious  centre,  struck 
down  the  Greek,  the  Sclave,  the  European,  and 
captured  Constantinople.  The  holy  city  was 
profaned  and  defiled  by  the  Tartar  horde.  St. 
Sophia’s  venerable  shrine  became  a mosque. 

The  Greek  Church  w'as  pillaged  of  its  posses- 
sions; its  priests,  monks,  and  nuns  sold  into 
slavery ; its  ancient  splendors  forever  torn  away; 
and  when  the  Greek  population  returned  to 
their  native  city  they  found  themselves  fallen 
to  the  condition  of  slaves,  and  objects  of  insult 
and  contempt  to  the  coarse  and  hostile  Turk. 

Every  day  they  were  subject  to  the  vOest  inju- 
ries, and  every  hour  they  were  made  to  feel  the 
horrors  of  their  doom. 

Turkey,  meanwhile,  firmly  seated  at  Con- 
stantinople, menaced  Russia  in  the  moment  of 
its  feebleness,  and  terrified  Europe.  A suc- 
cession of  vigorous  sultans  and  viziers  made  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  irresistible.  The  Greek  population 
through  all  the  isles  and  shores  of  Greece  wept 
in  chains,  and  felt  that  for  them  there  was  no 
hope.  The  Greek  Church,  still  the  faith  of  the 
larger  part  of  the  people  of  European  Turkey, 
mourned  by  the  rivers  its  captivity,  and  be- 
lieved that  its  day  of  glory  was  forever  gone. 

For  where  could  it  turn  for  aid  ? The  Turk 
abhorred  and  persecuted  it;  the  Pope  looked 
coldly  on  its  woes ; the  most  Christian  King  of 
France  was  an  ally  of  the  sultan,  Soliman  the 
Gifeat ; and  the  grand-dukes  of  Russia,  its  only 
faithful  friends,  were  the  semi-barbarous  rulers 
of  a divided  people. 

The  hope  of  the  Greek  Church  came  from  the 
decline  of  the  Turkish  vigor  and  the  rapid  rise  • 
of  Russia  under  the  Romanoff  dynasty.  After 
the  death  of  Soliman  the  Great  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  which  was  only  the  settlement  of  a 
Tartar  horde  in  the  midst  of  a vast  subject  pop- 
ulation, began  necessarily  to  decay ; it  had  no 
internal  resources  to  recruit  its  powers,  and  it 
never  assimilated  the  Greek  population  to  itself. 

Russia  meanwhile  grew  in  strength,  and  began 
to  venture  to  lift  its  arm  against  Turkey.  Peter 
the  Great  came,  and  the  contest  was  not  un- 
equal. Yet  when,  in  the  opening  of  her  reign, 
Catherine  ventured  to  dream  of  the  conquest 
of  Constantinople,  the  Turks  were  still  a mighty 
people,  covered  by  the  renown  of  a hundred  vic- 
tories, while  the  Russians  had  yet  to  win  a name 
among  the  conquering  nations  of  Europe. 

Catherine’s  design  was  singularly  popular 
with  the  Russians.  No  nation  is  more  relig- 
ious than  they.  Even  in  the  present  day, 
strangers  who  ride  in  omnibuses  in  St.  Peters- 
burg are  surprised,  every  now  and  then,  to  see 
their  companions  bowing  and  crossing  them- 
selves, and  even  muttering  a short  prayer,  as 
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they  pass  by  a church  or  a holy  pointing ; and 
no  house  in  the  capital,  not  even  those  of  the 
foreign  residents,  is  thought  complete  or  safe 
to  live  in  without  a picture  of  a saint  before 
which  burns  the  ever-lighted  lamp.  Through- 
out the  provinces  superstition  is  still  stronger ; 
the  priests,  the  monks,  the  smoky  picture,  the 
patron  saint,  are  reverenced  in  every  cottage  and 
every  palace ; and  the  religious  sentiment  gov- 
erns Russia,  notwithstanding  its  numerous  sects, 
with  unrivaled  power. 

Hatred  to  the  Turks  has  ever  been  a part  of 
the  Russian  faith.  They  have  sympathized  with 
their  Greek  brethren  in  their  bondage,  and  have 
lamented  the  fall  of  the  metropolis  of  their 
Church.  Constantinople,  to  them,  is  not  only 
a splendid  city,  or  a favorable  port  for  Russian 
commerce,  but  it  is  the  ancient  seat  of  Chris- 
tianity enslaved  by  a band  of  infidels ; the  nat- 
ural centre  of  a great  Greek  population  ravished 
from  them  by  the  spoiler.  It  is  not  ambition, 
but  justice  and  duty,  that  animate  the  Russian 
in  his  crusade  against  the  Turks.  It  is  a holy 
war,  which  can  never  end  until  the  hated  race 
shall  have  been  driven  back  to  its  deserts,  and 
St.  Sophia  once  more  resounds  with  the  musical 
Hturgy  of  the  Greeks. 

Catherine  seized  upon  this  prevailing  senti- 
ment, and  used  it  to  confirm  her  unstable  throne. 
Tet  she  began  the  contest  with  considerable 
distrust.  The  Turks,  indeed,  first  declared 
war  against  Russia,  incited  by  the  intrigues  of 
France,  and  by  the  solicitation  of  the  Polish 
Catholics;  and  immense  hosts  of  infidels  ap- 
peared on  the  borders  of  Russia,  and  seemed  to 
defy  the  efforts  of  the  best  Russian  command- 
ers. But  very  soon  the  internal  weakness  of 
Turkey  began  to  appear.  Romanzoff,  the  hero 
of  the  war,  defeated,  in  1770,  an  army  of  80,000 
Turks.  An  army  of  150,000  men,  led  by  the 
grand  vizier,  threw  themselves  upon  the  victo- 
rious Russians ; Romanzoff,  with  only  18,000, 
charged  them  with  bayonets,  and  drove  them, 
broken  and  routed,  from  the  field.  The  Turks 
now  lost  courage,  and  saw  their  strongest  for- 
tresses fall,  one  by  one,  before  the  active  Rus- 
sians. A still  more  fatal  blow,  meantime,  had 
fallen  upon  the  Ottoman  power.  Catherine, 
with  her  usual  foresight,  had  resolved  to  attack 
the  enemy  in  the  Grecian  seas.  The  dock- 
yards of  Archangel,  Cronstadt,  and  Reval  re- 
sounded with  her  naval  preparations.  A fleet 
of  twenty  sail  of  the  line  was  built ; the  sailors 
were  trained  upon  the  Northern  seas ; able  En- 
glish officers  entered  the  Russian  navy,  and  lent 
their  aid  in  making  Russia  a maritime  power ; 
and,  to  the  astonishment  of  Europe,  the  power- 
ful Russian  fleet,  commanded  by  Admiral  Spi- 
ridoff,  but  in  fact  controlled  by  Alexey  Orloff, 
set  sail  from  the  Baltic  for  the  Mediterranean, 
and  was  soon  engaged  in  exciting  to  revolt  the 
isles  and  continent  of  Greece.  Once  more  Cath- 
erine had  startled  Western  Europe  by  a display 
of  unexampled  energy.  Never  before  had  a 
Russian  fleet  been  seen  in  the  Mediterranean. 

A fierce  battle  took  place  (1770)  between  the 


Turkish  and  the  Russian  navies  among  the  isles 
of  Greece.  The  Capudan-Pasha,  in  the  Sultan , 
of  ninety  guns,  attacked  the  ship  of  Admiral 
Spiridoff.  The  vessels  came  alongside  of  each 
other,  and  poured  upon  each  other  an  incessant 
fire.  A rain  of  cannon-shot  and  grenades  swept 
the  decks,  but  neither  side  would  yield.  At 
length  the  Sultan  took  fire;  the  Russian  ship 
was  unable  to  disengage  itself,  and  both  blew 
up  together.  The  commanders  and  a few  of- 
ficers alone  escaped.  The  Turks  continued  to 
fight  the  Russians  all  day  with  desperate  cour- 
age, and  at  evening  entered  the  narrow  bay  of 
Tschesme.  Here,  the  next  night,  the  English 
officers  of  the  Russian  fleet  sent  in  fire-ships 
among  them  ; Lieutenant  Dugdale  himself  fas- 
tened a fire-ship  to  one  of  the  Turkish  vessels ; 
the  fleet,  crowded  together  in  a narrow  space, 
was  soon  in  flames,  and  before  morning  the 
Turkish  navy  was  perfectly  destroyed. 

Catherine's  towering  ambition  might  well 
have  been  satisfied  with  the  renown  of  her 
victories  by  sea  and  land.  Turkey,  once  so 
terrible,  lay  almost  at  her  mercy.  In  her  ex- 
ultation she  rewarded  Alexey  Orloff  and  Ro- 
manzoff with  boundless  liberality.  Her  throne 
was  now  perfectly  assured.  Her  people  looked 
upon  her  with  reverence  and  pride.  Foreign 
nations  courted  and  feared  her.  Her  great 
name  overshadowed  Europe,  and  if,  after  all, 
she  did  not  win  Constantinople,  she  obtained 
possession  of  the  Crimea,  and  opened  the  path 
which  must  surely  lead  the  Russians  to  the 
Byzantine  capital.  Nearly  a hundred  years 
have  passed  since  her  famous  victories.  Tur- 
key has  been  saved  by  the  interference  of  the 
united  powers  of  the  West.  Yet  it  will  proba- 
bly be  a happy  day  for  millions  of  subject 
Greeks  when  the  Russian  standards  float  over 
the  walls  of  Constantinople. 

Catherine’s  life  was  one  of  ceaseless  labor. 
She  rose  at  six  both  in  winter  and  summer, 
she  always  retired  to  her  room  at  ten.  Her 
day  was  chiefly  passed  in  her  own  apartments, 
at  her  desk,  or  in  consultations  with  her  trust- 
ed counselors.  She  planned  her  own  military 
expeditions,  and  attended  to  the  internal  regu- 
lations of  her  vast  empire.  She  sent  out  sci- 
entific men  to  explore  her  distant  territories,  and 
brave  navigators  to  trace  the  continent  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  islands  of  Bering  Strait.  She 
founded  schools  and  charitable  institutions,  and 
looked  with  pity  on  the  sufferings  of  the  poor. 
She  planned  a vast  scheme  of  internal  improve- 
ment; built  canals,  roads,  and  bridges  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  empire ; reformed  the  laws  of 
the  nation  ; enforced  justice ; protected,  when 
she  could  not  emancipate,  the  serf ; recom- 
mended morality ; was  assiduous  in  her  relig- 
ious observances;  and  filled  all  Europe  with 
the  fame  of  her  liberality  and  beneficence. 

Yet  there  were  moments  when  Catherine 
must  have  felt  how  giddy  was  that  splendid  em- 
inence upon  which  she  had  placed  herself,  and 
when  the  anticipated  pains  of  deposition,  shame, 
and  death  drove  her  to  remorseless  deeds  of 
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cruelty  and  crime.  At  such  moments  no  fear 
of  infamy,  no  sentiment  of  pity,  moved  her  from 
her  fearful  design.  She  crushed  the  feeble  pre- 
tenders to  her  throne  with  relentless  hand.  She 
pursued  them  to  their  deaths  with  a malignity 
full  of  fraud  and  vindictiveness.  Yet,  in  this 
respect,  was  she  more  guilty  than  Elizabeth  of 
England,  the  executioner  of  her  cousin,  or  Mary, 
the  assassin  of  her  husband ; than  Henry  VIII., 
or  Louis  XIV.  ? The  two  most  noted  victims 
of  Catherine's  jealous  tyranny  were  Prince  Ivan 
III.  and  the  fair  Princess  Tarrakanoff. 

Built  upon  an  island  in  the  midst  of  the  Neva, 
about  forty  miles  from  St.  Petersburg,  stands  the 
famous  fortress  of  Scklusselburgh,  the  Bastile  of 
Russia.  Its  walls  are  fifty  feet  high,  of  stone 
and  brick,  and  within  it  are  rows  of  horrible 
cells  and  dungeons,  in  which  the  miserable  cap- 
tives live  in  a kind  of  twilight  gloom.  Here 
Maria,  the  sister,  and  Eudocia,  the  first  wife  of 
Peter  the  Great,  were  confined ; and  here  the 
unhappy  Prince  Ivan  lingered  for  twenty-three 
years,  until  put  to  death  by  the  orders  of  Cath- 
erine. Ivan  was  descended  from  the  elder  half- 
brother  of  Peter  the  Great.  When  an  infant 
he  was  raised  to  the  throne,  from  whence  he 
was  deposed  by  one  of  those  sudden  revolutions 
so  common  in  Russia,  and  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  close  confinement.  Once  Emperor 
of  all  the  Russias,  the  miserable  youth  was  sub- 
jected to  barbarities  seldom  equaled.  He  was 
confined  in  a subterranean  vault,  from  which  the 
light  of  day  was  carefully  excluded.  He  knew 
no  difference  between  day  and  night.  His 
guards  were  forbidden  to  speak  to  him,  and  he 
grew  up  without  any  intercourse  with  his  fellow- 
men.  He  was  never  taught  to  read  and  write ; 
his  mind  was  purposely  enfeebled ; and,  like  Cas- 
per Hauser,  his  utterance  was  defective,  and  he 
seems  to  have  become,  in  the  gloom  of  his  dread- 
ful dungeon,  a wretched  imbecile.  At  least  his 
persecutors  spread  the  most  degrading  reports 
concerning  his  mental  condition,  and  it  was  said 
that  he  was  at  times  a raving  lunatic,  ferocious 
as  a savage. 

But  during  all  these  long  years  of  imprison- 
ment the  memory  of  the  unfortunate  young 
Czar  seems  still  to  have  been  cherished  by  the 
Russians,  and  many  knew  that  there  was  shut 
up  in  the  gloomy  walls  of  the  castle  a prisoner 
who  was  entitled  to  sit  on  the  throne  of  Russia. 
Conspiracies  were  formed  in  his  favor.  His 
name  was  still  powerful;  and  Catherine,  alarm- 
ed for  her  own  safety,  placed  two  officers  in 
Ivan’s  cell,  with  orders  to  put  him  to  death  in 
case  of  an  insurrection.  The  moment  for  the 
execution  of  this  barbarous  order  soon  came. 
A plot  was  formed  to  set  Ivan  free  and  place 
him  on  the  throne;  the  conspirators  had  ob- 
tained admission  to  the  castle,  and  were  hast- 
ening toward  the  prince’s  chamber,  when  the 
two  assassins  attacked  Ivan,  and  notwithstand- 
ing his  cries  for  mercy,  and  his  vain  struggles, 
pierced  him  with  many  wounds.  The  body 
of  Ivan  was  the  next  day  exposed  before  the 
church  in  the  castle  of  Schlusselburgb,  and  im- 


mense crowds  of  people,  full  of  pity  and  indig- 
nation, came  from  St.  Petersburg  and  the  neigh- 
boring country  to  weep  over  his  remains.  The 
assassins  fled  in  a ship  to  Denmark,  to  escape 
the  rage  of  their  countrymen,  but  were  after- 
ward amply  rewarded  and  praised  by  the  em- 
press, and  the  death  of  her  hapless  rival  seemed 
to  complete  Catherine’s  security. 

The  story  of  the  fair  Princess  Tarrakanoff 
is  even  more  touching  and  romantic  than  that 
of  the  miserable  Ivan.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  the  Empress  Elizabeth  by  a clandestine  mar- 
riage. Prince  Radzivil,  of  Poland,  enraged  at 
the  cruelties  exercised  by  Catherine  upon  the 
Poles,  resolved  to  employ  the  young  princess, 
the  offspring  of  the  beloved  Elizabeth,  as  an 
instrument  to  disturb  the  peaceful  rule  of  the 
usurper.  It  is  even  said  that  he  intended  to 
marry  the  princess,  and  he  took  her  to  Rome 
to  educate  her  under  his  own  care.  But  Cath- 
erine, who  was  informed  by  her  spies  of  all  that 
happened  in  foreign  courts,  soon  discovered  the 
plans  of  Prince  Radzivil.  She  at  once  confis- 
cated his  estates,  and  reduced  him  to  live  upon 
the  sale  of  his  diamonds,  and  at  length  prevailed 
upon  him,  by  the  offer  of  restoring  his  property, 
to  promise  that  he  would  no  longer  concern  him- 
self about  the  daughter  of  Elizabeth.  I le  could 
not,  however,  be  induced  to  betray  the  young 
princess  into  the  hands  of  her  destroyers,  and 
a different  agent  was  therefore  employed. 

Alexey  Orloff,  the  assassin  of  Peter  1IL,  was 
one  of  the  fearful  ornaments  of  Catherine’s  court. 
He  was  a savage,  uneducated,  coarse,  insolent, 
and  vain.  His  strength  was  enormous.  He 
crushed  pieces  of  iron  or  glass  in  his  hand  with- 
out an  effort.  He  broke  an  apple  in  two  with 
his  fingers.  His  conscience  was  seared,  and  he 
is  said  to  have  boasted  openly  of  his  murder  of 
Peter,  and  to  have  described  minutely  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  done  before  a large  com- 
pany. Yet  the  terrible  power  which  Alexey 
had  gained  over  the  Empress  forced  her  not 
only  to  tolerate  his  society,  but  to  cover  him 
with  honors  and  emoluments.  He  shone  in  aU 
her  court  entertainments  at  the  head  of  the 
Russian  nobles.  He  had  been  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  Mediterranean  fleet,  and  to  him 
the  empress  attributed  all  the  glory  of  its  suc- 
cess, which  was  in  fact  due  to  the  English  of- 
ficers. Catherine  gave  him  the  title  of  Tsches- 
minski.  She  presented  him  with  a magnificent 
palace  of  Tschesme,  which  she  had  built  for  him 
near  her  own.  He  was  adorned  with  the  deco- 
ration of  the  highest  order  of  knighthood,  and 
foreign  embassadors  who  came  to  pay  their  court 
to  the  empress  saw  the  murderer  of  her  husband 
always  at  her  side. 

It  was  to  this  monster,  who  was  cunning  as 
well  as  brutal,  that  Catherine  committed  the 
duty  of  decoying  the  Princess  Tarrakanoff  with- 
in reach  of  her  vengeance.  Attended  by  a sin- 
gle domestic,  her  only  friend,  the  princess  was 
now  living  in  poverty  at  Rome,  the  desertion 
of  Prince  Radzivil  haring  left  her  quite  alone. 
Here  she  was  visited  by  a Neapolitan,  Ribas,  an 
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emissary  of  Orloflf,  who  pretended  a deep  con- 
cern for  her  misfortunes,  and  even  supplied  her 
with  money  when  she  was  in  great  necessity. 
The  princess  was  scarcely  sixteen.  She  was 
innocent  and  trustful,  and  she  soon  learned  to 
look  upon  Ribas  as  her  benefactor  and  a pre- 
server sent  to  her  from  Heaven.  Her  female 
attendant  was  also  won  by  the  arts  of  the  be- 
trayer ; and  nothing  can  be  more  touching  than 
the  spectacle  of  these  two  hapless  women  falling 
a prey  to  the  cunning  Neapolitan. 

Having  thus  won  their  perfect  confidence, 
Ribas  proceeded  a step  farther  in  his  plan.  He 
told  the  princess  that  he  was  commissioned  by 
Count  Alexey  Orloff  to  offer  her  the  Russian 
crown.  He  said  that  the  Russians  were  dis- 
contented with  Catherine’s  rule;  that  Orloff, 
particularly,  was  incensed  at  her  ingratitude ; 
and  that  if  the  princess  would  accept  his  serv- 
ices and  reward  him  by  the  gift  of  her  hand,  he 
could  easily  place  her  upon  the  throne  of  Rus- 
sia, amidst  the  general  joy  of  the  people.  This 
brilliant  hope  of  a relief  from  her  present  suf- 
ferings, so  unlooked  for  and  so  imposing,  filled 
the  imagination  of  the  poor  young  girl,  and  led 
her  into  an  excess  of  confidence.  Already  she 
saw  herself  an  empress.  From  miserable  pov- 
erty and  dependence  she  was  suddenly  to  be 
raised  to  the  splendors  of  a throne.  The  vi- 
sion, which  had  been  first  presented  to  her  fan- 
cy by  Prince  Iiadzivil,  was  now  about  to  be  real- 
ized, nor  did  it  seem  improbable  that  the  daugh- 
ter of  Elizabeth  would  be  more  acceptable  to  the 
Russians  than  the  German  Catherine.  The 
young  princess  awaited  in  eager  expectation 
the  approach  of  her  benefactor,  Orloff. 

He  came  covered  with  the  renown  of  bis  late 
victories.  He  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the 
princess,  and  professed  the  deepest  love  and  ad- 
miration for  her ; and  he  soon  won  her  heart, 
and  she  loved  him  with  sincere  affection.  In 
vain  did  several  persons,  who  saw  through  his 
evil  designs,  endeavor  to  persuade  the  princess 
of  the  danger  of  confiding  in  him.  She  only 
repeated  what  they  said  to  Orloff,  and  gave 
him  a new  opportunity  of  showing  his  rare  ad- 
dress by  defending  himself  against  their  calum- 
nies. He  now  urged  their  marriage,  and  the 
day  was  appointed  for  its  solemnization.  The 
ceremony  was  to  be  performed  according  to  the 
Greek  ritual ; and  Orloff  employed  several  of 
his  dependents  to  disguise  themselves  as  priests 
and  lawyers,  and  thus  desecrate  the  holy  rite. 
The  murderer  of  Peter  feared  neither  God  nor 
man. 

The  princess  now  appeared  every  where  in 
Italy  as  the  wife  of  Orloff.  He  treated  her 
with  studious  attention.  Her  love  and  trust 
in  him  was  unbounded,  and  she  clung  to  him 
with  a touching  faith  that  contrasts  strangely 
with  the  murderous  duplicity  of  the  man  she 
loved.  When  he  urged  upon  her  the  necessi- 
ty of  their  leaving  Rome,  in  order  to  carry  out 
their  project  of  dethroning  Catherine  in  some 
less  conspicuous  city,  she  said  that  she  would 
follow  him  wherever  he  went.  He  brought  her 


to  Pisa  and  lodged  her  in  a magnificent  palace ; 
but  when  she  went  to  a play  or  any  public  place 
he  always  accompanied  her  himself.  He  scarce- 
ly suffered  her  to  go  out  of  his  sight,  and  was 
fearful  that  his  victim  might  yet  be  ravished 
from  him. 

The  plot  was  now  drawing  toward  a success- 
ful close.  A division  of  the  Russian  fleet  had 
entered  the  port  of  Leghorn,  and  Orloff  pre- 
tended that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  go 
thither;  he  offered  to  take  the  princess  with 
him,  and  she  gladly  consented  to  go.  She  was 
eager  to  see  the  famous  city,  but,  above  all,  to 
look  upon  the  stately  ships  of  her  native  land. 

Upon  their  arrival  at  Leghorn  she  staid  at  the 
house  of  the  English  consul,  with  the  ladies  of 
his  family,  and  was  received  every  where  with 
great  distinction,  as  the  daughter  of  an  em- 
press and  the  wife  of  Count  Orloff.  A little 
court  gathered  around  her,  anxious  to  fulfill 
her  slightest  wish.  The  people  thronged  to  see 
her  as  she  passed  through  the  streets.  Balls 
and  entertainments  were  given  in  her  honor; 
and  the  unhappy  girl  was  plunged  in  a round 
of  gayety  and  excitement  in  which  she  almost 
seemed  an  empress  indeed. 

So  wholly  unconscious  was  she  of  treachery 
and  danger  that  she  at  length  asked  to  be 
shown  the  Russian  fleet.  Orloff  consented,  and 
gave  the  necessary  orders.  The  next  day, 
when  they  rose  from  the  table,  they  went  down 
to  the  water-side,  where  a boat,  with  a mag- 
nificent awning,  had  been  prepared  for  tho 
princess.  She  entered,  followed  by  a party  of 
ladies  and  the  English  consul.  Orloff  went  in 
a second  boat,  accompanied  by  Admiral  Greig; 
and  a third,  filled  writh  English  and  Russian  of- 
ficers, closed  the  procession.  An  immense 
crowd  of  people  had  collected  on  the  wharves 
tp  witness  the  novel  spectacle.  As  the  boats 
approached  the  fleet  the  princess  was  received 
with  salutes  of  artillery ; a band  of  music  play- 
ed the  national  airs,  and  loud  huzzas  rang 
through  the  crowded  vessels.  Never  was  there 
a more  inspiring  welcome;  and  as  the  prin- 
cess approached  the  vessel  she  was  to  enter,  a 
chair,  splendidly  adorned,  was  let  down  from 
the  side,  and  when  she  alighted  on  deck  it  was 
observed  that  she  was  received  by  the  Russian 
officers  with  all  the  honors  due  to  her  exalted 
rank. 

But  in  a moment  she  was  seized  and  hand- 
cuffed. Vainly  she  implored  the  mercy  of  him 
whom  she  still  called  her  husband ; vainly  did 
she  throw  herself  at  his  feet  and  cover  them 
with  her  tears.  Orloff  refused  even  to  reply  to 
her  touching  lamentations.  She  was  carried 
down  into  the  hold  of  the  vessel,  and  the  next 
day  set  sail,  a prisoner  in  irons,  for  Russia. 

On  reaching  St.  Petersburg  the  unhappy  prin- 
cess was  shut  up  in  Schlusselburgh,  and  was  for- 
ever hidden  amidst  its  gloomy  dungeops.  It 
is  not  known  certainly  how  she  died  ; but  it  is 
said  that  after  six  years’  imprisonment  the 
waters  of  the  Neva,  in  the  disastrous  inunda- 
tion of  1771,  swept  over  the  island  of  Schlussel- 
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burgh  and  ended  the  sufferings  of  the  royal 
prisoner. 

Catherine,  meantime,  showed  no  trace,  in 
her  outward  bearing,  of  the  cares  and  terrors 
of  her  lofty  station.  She  still  appeared  among 
the  ladies  of  her  court  with  an  air  of  dignity 
that,  even  in  the  plainest  dress,  would  have 
marked  her  as  their  chief.  Her  look  spoke 
authority  and  command.  Her  brown  hair,  her 
large  blue  eyes,  her  fair  complexion,  her  grace- 
ful arm  and  hand,  her  well-rounded  form,  seem- 
ed untouched  by  time.  Her  dress  was  usually 
plain,  except  on  solemn  festivals,  when  her  head 
and  corset  were  covered  with  diamonds.  She 
seemed  courteous,  gentle,  beneficent,  and  was 
outwardly  devout ; and  strangers  who  visited 
her  court  were  charmed  by  her  easy  dignity  and 
native  grace.  Yet  there  was  scarcely  a mo- 
ment when  the  memory  of  her  murdered  hus- 
band could  have  been  absent  from  her  mind ; 
and  had  she  forgotten  him,  a succession  of  im- 
postors who  assumed  his  name  and  endeavored 
to  shake  her  power  must  have  recalled  him 
both  to  the  nation  and  the  empress. 

The  most  successful  of  these  was  Pugatcheff. 
He  was  a Cossack  who  had  been  a common  sol- 
dier in  the  army,  but  who  bore  a striking  re- 
semblance to  Peter  III.  Russia  at  this  time 
abounded  in  heretics  or  separatists,  particularly 
among  the  Cossack  hordes,  who  professed  to 
hold  a purer  faith  than  that  of  the  established 
priesthood,  and  who  desired  to  restore  the  na- 
tional church  to  its  early  simplicity.  To  these 
reformers  Pugatcheff  addressed  himself.  He 
declared  that  he  was  the  lost  emperor,  Peter 
III.,  who  had  escaped  from  his  murderers; 
that  the  cause  of  his  deposition  and  imprison- 
ment had  been  his  zeal  for  religious  reform; 
and  that  he  was  come  to  lead  his  faithful  Cos- 
sacks to  the  deliverance  of  the  Church  and  the 
overthrow  of  their  persecutors.  A wild  relig- 
ious enthusiasm  spread  through  the  brave  but 
ignorant  hordes  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Irtish. 
Pugatcheff  collected  a powerful  army  and  de- 
feated several  Russian  commanders.  Catherine 
might  well  tremble  for  her  uncertain  throne. 
All  Southern  Russia  was  overrun  by  the  rebels, 
and  even  Moscow,  never  well-affected  toward 
the  empress,  seemed  about  to  fall  into  their 
bands.  The  impostor  gave  liberty  to  the  serfs, 
and  wherever  his  armies  came  the  nobles  were 
murdered  by  their  slaves,  who  flocked  to  the 
banners  of  Peter  III.  A great  reward  was  of- 
fered for  Pugatcheff’s  head,  yet  among  all  his 
wild  followers  not  one  would  betray  him.  He 
was  at  last  defeated  by  his  own  imprudence 
(1774),  and  brought  in  an  iron  cage  to  Moscow, 
where  he  was  put  to  death.  It  is  believed  that 
the  impostor  was  an  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  a large  party  of  the  priests  and  the  nobility, 
and  that  Catherine  prudently  concealed  from 
the  nation  the  names  of  those  who  were  the  au- 
thors of  the  design. 

From  this  time  Catherine  reigned  almost  un- 
disturbed— the  mistress  of  the  North.  Good 
fortune  attended  all  her  enterprises.  She  waged 
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| another  war  with  Turkey,  and  wrested  from  it 
the  Crimea.  Poland  was  reduced  to  a terrible 
; tranquillity.  Her  wonderful  intellect  seemed 
| to  expand  in  grandeur  as  her  power  increased. 
When  the  American  Revolution  broke  out  her 
sympathies  were  plainly  with  our  forefathers, 
and  she  was  among  the  first  of  the  European 
powers  to  welcome  the  ships  of  the  new-born 
nation  to  the  free  traffic  of  the  seas.  Much  to 
the  displeasure  of  the  English  Government,  she 
opened  her  ports  to  the  flag  of  the  revolted 
colonists.  But  she  also  aimed  a still  more 
vigorous  blow  against  the  naval  supremacy  of 
England.  She  invented  the  scheme  of  an 
armed  neutrality,  and  enforced  the  principle 
that  free  ships  make  free  goods.  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  even  Portugal 
accepted  her  amendment  to  the  maritime  law, 
and  thus  Catherine  has  the  merit  of  having 
made  a valuable  improvement  in  the  code  of 
nations.  She  recommended  to  her  subjects 
perfect  religious  toleration,  and  all  the  various 
sects  lived  together  under  her  equitable  sway  in 
perfect  amity.  The  Catholics  threw  aside  their 
exclusiveness,  the  Calvinists  and  the  Lutherans 
their  tenor  of  popery,  the  Greeks  their  nation- 
ality, and  formed  a common  brotherhood,  in 
which  the  harsh  note  of  religious  controversy 
was  never  heard. 

On  the  day  when  she  blessed  the  waters  of 
the  Neva  the  empress  gave  to  the  clergy  of  all 
denominations  an  entertainment  which  she  call- 
ed the  dinner  of  toleration.  At  the  head  of  the 
bountiful  table  presided  Gabriel,  Archbishop  of 
Novgorod  and  St.  Petersburg,  with  the  grace- 
ful and  hospitable  manner  so  common  to  the 
Russian  noble.  Around  him  the  highest  dig- 
nitaries of  the  Greek  Church  were  mingled  with 
the  pastors  of  the  Protestant  congregations  and 
the  priests  of  the  Catholic  faith.  A Jesuit  took 
wine  with  the  Dutch  Reformed  minister;  a 
Greek  pope  conversed  freely  with  a Lutheran 
divine.  When  different  wines  were  served 
around  on  the  same  salver,  the  archbishop 
said,  pleasantly,  in  allusion  to  the  occasion: 

“ These  wanes  are  all  good ; they  differ  only  in 
color  and  taste ;”  and  at  the  close  of  the  re- 
past he  repeated,  in  a dear  voice,  “ Gloiy  to 
God  in  the  highest,  on  earth  peace  and  good- 
will to  men.”  The  remainder  of  the  evening 
was  passed  in  cheerful  conversation ; Russian, 
French,  German,  and  Latin  w'ere  heard  on  all 
sides;  and  the  good-humored  clergy  ever  re- 
tained a pleasing  recollection  of  the  dinner  of 
toleration . The  lesson  which  Catherine  taught 
might  well  be  studied  in  every  land.  Let  us, 
by  all  means,  give  “dinners  of  toleration.” 

On  the  darker  shades  of  Catherine’s  charac- 
ter I do  not  propose  to  dwell.  Let  her  errors  be 
buried  with  her.  They  certainly  brought  with 
them  their  own  fearful  retribution.  ' Prince 
Gregory  Orloff,  her  favorite  for  many  years, 
and  the  chief  author  of  her  greatness,  died,  in 
1784,  a raving  madman,  the  victim  of  remorse. 

The  bleeding  shade  of  the  murdered  Peter  III. 
followed  him  wherever  he  went ; terrified  him 
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in  horrible  visions  at  night,  and  seemed  con- 
stantly to  threaten  him  with  avenging  darts. 
Orloff  sometimes  sunk  into  silent  melancholy, 
and  then  broke  out  into  wild  shonts  of  insane 
merriment.  He  heaped  curses  and  wild  re- 
proaches upon  Catherine  fearful  to  listen  to, 
nnd  which  seemed  to  plunge  her  in  the  deepest 
despair.  At  length  the  wretched  prince  fled 
to  Moscow,  and  died  in  unspeakable  agony. 

Deep  as  had  been  Catherine’s  depression, 
she  soon  rose  above  it  again,  and  plunged  into 
business  and  dissipation.  So  long  as  the  cres- 
cent waved  over  the  Golden  Horn,  her  life 
could  never  want  an  object.  Her  fierce  ambi- 
tion was  easily  fired,  and  her  courtiers  never 
ceased  to  point  it  toward  Constantinople.  Po- 
temkin, her  new  favorite,  led  her  armies  against 
the  Turks  with  various  success;  but  still  the 
glittering  prize  remained  unwon.  The  jeal- 
ousy of  the  Western  powers,  and  the  obstinate 
courage  of  the  Turks,  defeated  her  design  of 
placing  her  grandson,  Constantine,  on  the  By- 
zantine throne.  Potemkin,  meantime,  raised 
by  the  favor  of  his  sovereign  from  a low  sta- 
tion, became  the  most  magnificent  subject  in 
Europe.  A giant  in  size  and  strength,  half 
savage,  half  human,  he  astonished  his  age  by 
his  boundless  extravagance  and  his  unlimited 
power.  Catherine  alone  could  hold  his  savage 
nature  in  check.  His  intellect  was  vigorous, 
although  uncultivated;  but  he  grew  fond  of 
study,  and  lingered  with  delight  over  the  clear 
portraits  and  stately  characters  of  Plutarch. 
Ho  was  accused  of  having  been  present  at  the 
murder  of  Peter,  but  he  always  denied  it.  At 
length  his  mighty  frame  gave  way,  destroyed 
by  its  own  wild  passions.  He  died  in  1791. 
Catherine  buried  him  at  Kherson,  and  raised  a 
magnificent  mausoleum  over  his  remains. 

Age  had  now  come  upon  her,  death  was 
drawing  near,  yet  never  was  she  more  busy. 
She  seemed  to  seek  oblivion  of  the  past  in  the 
exercise  of  her  boundless  power.  She  seized 
upon  Courland  and  annexed  it  to  her  empire.  I 
She  overran  a part  of  Persia.  She  concluded  I 
a treaty  of  alliance  with  Austria  and  England,  I 
by  which  Turkey  was  to  be  conquered  and  made  j 
Russian.  The  Greeks  were  eagerly  awaiting 
her  coming  to  rise  against  the  hated  Turk; 
the  empire  of  Constantine  and  of  Justinian  was 
to  be  revived  in  unexampled  splendor  by  the 
mistress  of  the  icy  North ; and  Catherine  was  the 
most  successful  and  the  most  powerful  sovereign 
that  had  ever  sat  upon  a European  throne. 

In  the  midst  of  this  last  grand  scheme  of 
ambition  she  died,  on  the  morning  of  November 
6, 1 796.  She  arose  in  her  usual  excellent  health, 
and  took  a cup  of  coffee.  She  then  retired  to  her 
closet.  Her  women  found  her,  about  half  an 
hour  afterward,  lying  speechless  on  the  floor. 
She  never  spoke  again,  although  she  lived  until 
ten  o’clock  the  next  evening.  It  is  sometimes 
said  that  Catherine  was  as  fortunate  in  her 
death  as  in  her  life ; . yet  who  can  tell  what 
thoughts  rushed  to  her  active  brain  during  that 
long  period  of  humiliating  weakness ! She  saw, 


perhaps,  the  whole  vision  of  her  by-gone  life  in 
strange  and  startling  distinctness.  She  was 
again  the  kind,  the  pure,  the  generous  Sophia 
of  Zerbst,  full  of  the  hallowed  impulses  of  a 
spotless  youth.  Once  more  the  venerable  Lu- 
theran pastor  pointed  out  to  her  the  way  to 
eternal  bliss ; once  more  she  shrank  with  pro- 
phetic terror  from  the  dazzling  hope  of  an  earth- 
ly crown.  Again  she  was  loved,  wooed,  and 
won  ; again  she  shrank  from  the  fatal  nuptials. 

Then  came  the  reign  of  passion,  ambition, 
crime.  She  had  murdered  him  who  once  loved 
her,  but  whom  she  had  irrevocably  estranged ; 
and  the  diamond  crown  of  all  the  Russias  glit- 
tered above  her  uneasy  brow.  The  shade  of 
Peter  next  passed  slowly,  with  sad  eyes,  before 
her  speechless  form.  Then  came  the  mourn- 
ful Ivan,  showing  his  gaping  wounds.  Then 
the  young  daughter  of  Elizabeth,  groveling  at 
the  feet  of  Orloff,  her  betrayer;  and  then  a 
countless  host  of  vigorous  men  and  helpless 
women  and  children,  whom  Catherine’s  unholy 
ambition  had  condemned  to  sorrow,  disease, 
and  death.  Then  the  passions  which  had 
ruled  over  her  like  raging  demons  must  have 
seemed  loathsome  as  Spenser’s  pictures ; then 
the  spectre  of  Sin,  beheld  for  the  first  time  in 
its  true  character,  must  have  realized  Milton’s 
allegory ; and  then  the  consciousness  of  im- 
pending death  must  have  drawn  from  that 
shrinking  spirit  a wail  as  full  of  unutterable 
melancholy  as  that  which  Homer  ascribes  to 
the  Cimmerian  shades. 

A strange  and  eccentric  funeral  was  prepared 
by  the  new  emperor,  Paul,  for  his  wonderful 
mother.  It  was  the  symbol  of  some  hidden 
meaning.  Paul  seems  to  have  meditated  in 
secret  upon  his  father’s  fate  and  his  mother’s 
errors,  and  in  a dim  way  strove  to  make  some 
atonement  for  both.  He  ordered  the  coffin  of 
Peter  to  be  brought  and  set  by  the  side  of  that 
of  Catherine,  and  stretching  from  one  to  the 
other  was  a true-lover’s  knot,  on  which  was  in- 
scribed, “ Divided  in  life;  united  in  death.” 

The  imperial  crown  was  placed  on  his  father’s 
coffin.  But  the  most  striking  circumstance  of 
the  ceremony  was  the  singular  punishment  which 
Paul  now  inflicted  upon  the  two  surviving  mur- 
derers, Alexey  Orloff  and  Prince  Baratinsky. 

They  were  forced  to  stand,  as  chief  mourners, 
one  on  each  side  of  Peter’s  coffin,  for  three 
hours,  in  the  presence  of  a countless  throng  of 
spectators.  Alexey  Orloff  bore  the  terrible  or- 
deal without  shrinking ; but  the  Prince  Bara- 
tinsky was  overwhelmed  with  confusion  and  re- 
morse, and  could  scarcely  be  kept  from  fainting 
by  the  use  of  stimulants.  Grown  old  in  crime, 
the  two  conspirators,  after  more  than  thirty 
years,  looked  once  more  upon  the  remains  of 
him  whom  they  had  so  cruelly  murdered,  and 
were  pointed  out  to  all  Russia  as  the  assassins 
of  the  Czar.  They  were  then  banished  from 
the  court,  but  received  no  other  punishment. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Sophia  of  Zerbst,  and  of 
that  fatal  marriage  by  which  she  became  the 
mightiest  monarch  of  her  time. 
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L— MY  CHTTM. 

WHEN  I was  in  college  I roomed  with — 
well,  never  mind  his  name  now,  for  you 
will  hear  of  him  in  his  own  way  before  long. 

He  was  remarkable  in  college  for  three  things 
— quick  wit,  laziness,  and  story-telling.  Of  the 
three,  laziness  was  rather  his  strong  point.  His 
stories,  of  which  he  had  an  inexhaustible  fund, 
made  him  a favorite  in  all  circles  among  the 
students; 'and  his  wit  helped  him  out  of  many 
a corner  in  which  his  laziness  would  otherwise 
have  surrendered  him  to  discipline. 

“Don’t  hesitate  so,”  said  the  Professor  of 
Metaphysics  to  him,  encouragingly,  in  one  of 
our  first  recitations  in  “Locke  on  the  Un- 
derstanding.” “Speak  out:  I think  you  are 
correct.  ” 

“The  fact  is,”  returned  Chum,  who  had 
only  glanced  over  the  lesson  in  his  quick  way, 
“ the  author  is  very  abstruse,  and  I feel  as  if 
I had  a Lock-jaw  of  the  Understanding.” 

Chum  was  not  pleased,  second  term  of  Junior 
year,  when  we  were  required  to  write  composi- 
tions once  a month.  I always  liked  to  write, 
when  I had  any  ideas ; and  I studied  short- 
hand in  order  to  write  other  people’s  ideas 
when  I had  none  of  my  own.  Chum,  who 
was  full  of  ideas,  hated  to  write.  “You  might 
ns  well  ask  me,”  said  he,  “to  dispense  all  the 
dews  of  a broad  summer  evening  through  the 
nozzle  of  your  garden  watering-pot  as  expect 
me  to  condense  my  thoughts,  by  the  point  of 
a mean  steel  pen,  on  a sheet  of  note-paper. 
Why,  I think  all  over,  and  I can’t  write  it.” 

After  sitting  silent  at  his  writing-table  he 
asked  me  if  my  sister  had  a sewing-machine. 
“Yes,  she  has.  Why  do  you  ask?” 
“Because  I wish  you  would  take  her  needle 
out  of  the  shank  and  put  a pen  in  instead,  and 
see  if  a fellow  can’t  write  by  working  the  treadle  I 
But  oh,  hum ! the  girls  have  got  ahead  of  us  on 
the  labor-saving  machines,  I am  afraid.” 

With  this  he  threw  down  his  pen  and  went 
off,  and  I believe  it  was  the  last  time  he  thought 
of  his  composition  until  the  Saturday  when  we 
were  going  to  the  lecture- room  to  read.  He 
then  begged  a half- quire  of  paper  from  my 
port-folio,  and  confessed  that  he  had  not  written 
a word. 

When  he  was  called  on  in  turn  to  read  he 
rose,  to  my  great  amazement,  faced  the  Pro- 
fessor, unrolled  his  half-quire  of  white  paper, 
holding  it  up  between  him  and  his  preceptor  as 
if  it  were  a hardly  legible  manuscript,  cast  upon 
me  a confidential  but  grave  glance,  cleared  his 
throat,  and  in  a steady  voice  commenced  a story 
which  ran  substantially  as  follows : 

Many  years  ago  an  unfortunate  woman,  who 
had  married  a foreign  gentleman  of  elegant  but 
dissipated  habits,  and  followed  him  with  fidelity 
to  the  end  of  his  downward  course  abroad,  found 
herself,  upon  his  sudden  death  in  a duel,  left 
a widow,  far  from  her  native  land.  Her  few 


relatives  at  home  were  wealthy,  but  she  had 
been  long  estranged  from  them  by  her  husband’s 
course. 

She  had  now  one  son,  a bright  lad  of  twelve, 
whose  waywardness  constantly  reminded  her  of 
the  waywardness  of  her  unhappy  husband.  Eti- 
enne’s growing  resemblance  to'  his  deceased  fa- 
ther enhanced  her  affection  for  the  boy,  while  it 
doubled  her  solicitudes  as  to  his  future,  by  con- 
tinually awakening  the  tender  but  painful  memo- 
ries of  the  past. 

A little  money  and  a few  valuables  were  left 
to  her  out  of  the  wreck  of  her  fortune;  and  in 
this  wretched  state  she  counted  herself  happy 
that  she  was  able  to  return  to  her  own  land,  with 
her  alien-bom  son,  and  bearing  the  remains  of 
her  alien  husband. 

Soon  after  landing  she  gave  birth  to  twins,  a 
boy  and  a girl.  The  nearest  relatives  of  this  sad 
widow,  Mrs.  Merprise,  were  two  brothers,  of  the 
name  of  Krebb,  one  of  whom,  Louis,  paid  some 
attention  to  her  wants.  Louis  Krebb  was  a 
wealthy  gentleman  who  resided  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  He  was  unmarried,  but  maintained 
a considerable  establishment,  and  divided  his 
leisure  between  his  home  and  his  club.  Among 
a large  circle  of  acquaintance  he  w as  well  spoken 
of  out  of  respect  to  his  wealth,  and  on  the  same 
account  many  little  eccentricities  of  character, 
which  would  have  provoked  criticism  if  exhibited 
by  a “ small  fellow,”  as  a man  of  moderate  means 
is  called  by  some  others,  w ere  unnoticed  in  him. 

This  brother  assisted  the -widow  to  obtain  a 
small  cottage  in  a quiet  village  on  the  banks  of 
the  Housatonic  River.  She  chose  this  situation 
because  she  desired  to  live  economically;  and 
here  she  might,  without  great  discomfort,  even 
labor  with  her  own  hands,  if  that  should  be  neces- 
sary, for  the  welfare  of  her  children.  To  avoid 
such  a necessity  she  wrould  gladly  have  accepted 
further  assistance  from  her  wealthy  brother  if  it 
had  been  offered ; but  the  aid  wrhich  she  hesitated 
to  ask  he  would  not  volunteer  to  give.  Perhaps, 
knowing  her  pride,  he  satisfied  himself  with  as- 
suring her,  in  general  terms,  and  not  in  the  most 
cordial  manner,  that  if  she  wanted  any  thing 
more  she  must  ask  for  it.  He  went  back  to  the 
city  leaving  her  pleasantly  ensconced  in  a com- 
fortable little  home,  but  without  inquiring  too 
closely  into  her  resources  for  the  future. 

Mrs.  Merprise  struggled  successfully  for  life, 
and  brought  up  her  children  with  such  teaching 
as  her  own  fireside  and  the  village  school  af- 
forded. 

When  the  elder  son,  Etienne,  w*as  grown  a 
handsome,  tall,  and  slender  fellow  of  twenty,  and 
Stephen  and  Susie,  the  twins,  were  stout  children 
of  eight  or  nine,  Miss  Margaret  Maidstone  came 
to  the  village  to  take  charge  of  the  district  school. 
Her  arrival  was  a great  event  in  the  village.  She 
was  a mature  and  well-educated  woman,  who 
had  choseu  teaching  for  her  profession,  as  it  were. 
She  was  prepossessing  in  personal  appearance, 
and  every  one  wondered  why  she  should  remain 
a teacher  at  thirty  years  of  age. 

Etienne  at  this  time  was  a leading  spirit 
among  the  young  people  of  the  village,  yet  not  a 
favorite  with  them.  Others  were  more  thor- 
oughly taught,  more  practically  trained  than  he ; 
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but  he  was  more  apt  and  more  fastidious,  and 
had  a superior  address  and  adroitness,  which 
gave  him  precedence  of  them.  He  had  a good 
degree  of  that  power  of  self-adaptation  which  en- 
ables its  possessor  to  make  himself  agreeable  to 
persons  of  the  most  opposite  characteristics,  and 
even  to  exert  a fascinating  influence  over  minds 
of  stronger  qualities;  but  his  feelings,  though 
deep,  were  narrow  and  selfish,  lie  had  not 
those  broad,  common  sympathies  which,  better 
than  any  thing  except  the  passion  of  love,  call 
that  fascinating  self-adaptation  into  exercise,  and 
make  the  possessor  universally  agreeable.  He 
was  conscious  of  his  superiority  in  manners  and 
tastes,  and  this  consciousness  tended  to  repel  the 
affection  of  those  who  followed  his  lead.  But 
as  yet  he  was  unconscious  of  the  power  of  self- 
adaptation which  gave  him  this  superficial  su- 
periority, because  he  lacked  hitherto  the  motive 
force  of  a strong  affection  which  should  set  it  in 
play. 

Etienne  soon  made  an  impression  upon  the 
mind  of  the  new”  teacher  that  led  her  to  a strong 
though  a mixed  interest  in  him.  She  possessed 
a good  share  of  those  ready  sympathies  wrhieh  he 
lacked,  and  to  the  force  of  these  w ere  soon  added 
a personal  interest  in  his  character  and  a warm 
wish  for  his  welfare.  He  was  headstrong,  and 
constantly  resisted  the  control  of  his  mother; 
but  he  soon  found  himself  yielding  his  own 
will,  w ith  pleasure,  to  Miss  Maidstone,  and  even 
seeking  from  her  good  counsel  he  would  have 
laughed  at  if  another  person  had  offered  it.  In 
this  way  an  intimacy  sprung  up  between  them 
such  as  a J unior  in  college  is  supposed  to  know 
nothing  about.  It  is  said,  however,  by  those  wdio 
do  know*,  that  two  hearts  do  thus  sometimes  ef- 
fect a telegraphic  union,  the  tie  being,  in  ex- 
terior appearance,  nothing  but  a commonplace, 
non-conducting,  scholastic,  Platonic  affection; 
while  within,  concealed  and  protected  by  this  flex- 
ible insulator,  is  an  interior  core  of  electric  cord. 

Before  she  wras  aware  of  it  Margaret  Maid- 
stone was  more  than  half  in  love  with  Etienne, 
and  had  almost  half-acknowledged  it.  She  re- 
fused to  enter  into  an  engagement  of  marriage 
with  him,  pointing  out  the  disparity  of  their  ages, 
and  asserting  the  sisterly  nature  of  her  interest 
in  him  as  the  sole  ground  of  their  intimacy. 
She  was,  however,  too  much  fascinated  by  the 
young  man  to  relinquish  an  acquaintance  which 
aroused  the  most  interior  and  deepest  affections 
of  her  soul.  Her  prudence  sufficed  to  deter  her 
from  accepting  him  as  her  betrothed,  but  it  did 
not  suffice  to  withdraw  her  from  his  agreeable 
companionship.  She  indirectly  encouraged  a 
fruitless  passion,  which  she  vainly  thought  she 
could  control  for  her  own  peace  of  mind,  and 
could  use  for  his  welfare. 

Little  Stephen  and  Susie,  walking  to  and  from 
school,  often  carried  some  little  message  or  note 
between  these  loving  friends,  and  without  know- 
ing w'hat  they  were  about,  promoted  the  progress 
of  a passion  w'hich  determined  the  future  of  their 
brother. 

At  about  the  time  when  Margaret  began  to 
feel  the  inevitable  struggle  that  was  approach- 
ing she  first  met  with  Mr.  Krebb,  the  uncle  of 
Etienne.  This  gentleman,  well  advanced  in 
years  but  w’ell  preserved  in  condition,  visited  the 
town,  partly  at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Merprise,  who 
was  in  failing  health,  and  partly  to  look  at  a new  I 


mill  property  he  was  urged  to  buy.  It  happened 
that  Miss  Maidstone  was  returning  from  New 
York  in  the  same  train,  at  the  end  of  a short  va- 
cation, and  they  met  as  fellow-travelers,  acci- 
dentally discovering  that  they  were  going  to  the 
same  place. 

Mr.  Krebb  addressed  himself  with  much  court- 
esy to  entertain  her.  He  drew  out  the  mental 
resources  of  his  fair  and  womanly  companion, 
and  gazed  with  much  pleasure  on  her  handsome 
and  expressive  face,  as  she  conversed  with  her 
own  animation  upon  the  topics  of  the  day.  He 
pressed  her  with  questions  about  the  village  and 
the  family  of  Mrs.  Merprise.  She  spoke  warmly 
of  Mrs.  Merprise,  who  w as  now  an  invalid,  and 
praised  the  twins,  who  were  her  best  pupils.  She 
made  an  effort  to  speak  of  Etienne  frankly  and 
without  embarrassment  But  she  found  in  so 
doing  that  her  own  tongue  revealed  to  her  a so- 
ber estimate  of  his  character  w'hich  she  had  not 
acknowledged  to  herself  before.  She  spoke  no 
ill  of  him ; but  that  which  she  did  say  was  so 
guarded  and  qualified  that  she  was  startled  at 
her  own  words.  This  conversation  on  her  own 
part  made  an  impression  on  her  mind  which  she 
coufd  not  efface.  She  felt  now,  in  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Krebb,  that  she  had  never  before  delib- 
erately measured  Etienne’s  worth.  She  had  re- 
garded him  with  a pure  sympathy  under  the  influ- 
ence of  his  fascinating  manners,  and  in  solitude 
had  cherished  the  charm  which  his  companion- 
ship possessed  for  her.  But  now,  when  she  strove 
to  give  the  best  account  of  him  that  she  could, 
she  was  alarmed  to  hear  herself  speaking  so  much 
in  the  tone  of  apology  or  excuse.  When  she  was 
secluded  in  the  rural  scene  where  she  met  Etienne 
he  filled  a large  space  in  her  little  world ; but  a 
visit  to  New  York,  and  converse  with  men  and 
women  who  were  full  of  the  grave  activities  of 
life,  enlarged  her  horizon;  she  became  more 
conscious  of  her  ow  n innate  ambitions,  and  in 
tftienne’s  absence  a gulf  appeared  between  her 
own  assiduous  habits  and  tastes  and  his  unset- 
tled mind  and  purposeless  life.  The  most  favor- 
able estimate  which  her  tongue  could  put  forth 
in  definite  words  entered  her  ears  again  as  a 
condemnation. 

So  quickly  does  it  sometimes  cool  the  heated 
vapors  of  the  brain  to  make  a little  circuit  in  the 
outer  air. 

That  which  we  hear  our  own  tongues  say,  if  it 
does  not  confirm  us,  convicts  us.  Margaret,  aft- 
er this  conversation,  felt  that  she  was  self-con- 
victed. W'hat  she  had  said  about  Etienne,  by 
its  kindly  silence  and  omissions,  defined  the  neg- 
ative limits  of  his  character,  and  enabled  her 
judgment,  for  the  first  time,  decisively  to  con- 
demn the  false  position  into  which  her  sympathies 
and  the  luxury  of  his  affection  had  led  her. 

Such  are  the  contradictions  of  judgment  and 
affection  that  as  they  approached  the  village  sta- 
tion her  newly-formed  judgment  began  to  waver 
before  the  rising  emotion  of  expectancy.  She 
w'ondered  if  Etienne  would  come  to  meet  her, 
and  both  hoped  and  feared  that  he  would.  Mr. 

Krebb  courteously  assisted  her  to  alight  from  the 
car,  and  offered  her  his  arm  to  lead  her  through 
the  crowd.  Following  him  thus,  she  saw  Etienne 
awaiting  them  just  without.  A flush  of  pleasure 
on  her  face  answ  ered  for  the  moment  to  the  flash 
of  delight  his  countenance  showed  at  the  recog- 
nition ; but  the  next  moment  he  discovered  that 
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she  was  hanging  on  the  arm  of  a stranger.  His 
brows  fell ; he  gazed  at  her  an  instant ; and  then, 
turning,  disappeared  before  she  could  approach 
him.  He  was  seized  by  a jealousy  which  was 
the  more  sharp  because  he  knew  he  had  no  right 
to  be  jealous.  His  unreasonableness  rebuked 
the  pleasurable  emotions  she  had  indulged  ; and 
her  judgment  asserted  itself  again,  and  she  con- 
demned him  more  strongly  than  before. 

From  this  time  Margaret  Maidstone  withdrew 
from  her  intimacy  with  Etienne.  She  was  wound- 
ed by  his  expostulations,  and  half  repented  her  de- 
termination ; but  this  feeling  was  superseded  by 
regret  to  see  him  abandon  the  good  resolutions 
he  had  formed  under  her  influence.  He  became 
as  wayward  os  ever  before,  and  she  was  sorrow- 
fully confirmed  in  her  judgment. 

She  was  subsequently  surprised  by  the  atten- 
tions which  Mr.  Krebb  paid  to  her,  and  soon  by 
his  proposals  of  marriage.  Flattered  yet  disap- 
pointed, half  pleased  and  half  indifferent,  she 
tried  to  arouse  in  favor  of  Mr.  Krebb  the  emo- 
tions that  Etienne  had  awakened.  She  passive- 
ly received  his  addresses,  and  referred  him  to 
“Papa,”  as  even  an  independent  young  lady  of 
thirty  years  may  well  do  in  a case  of  short'  ac- 
quaintance. 

“Papa”  and  Mr.  Krebb  soon  arranged  the 
matter;  the  wedding  took  place;  and  in  due 
season  Mrs.  Margaret  Krebb  assumed  her  new 
position  at  the  head  of  the  establishment  of  the 
elderly  capitalist  whose  name  and  fortunes  she 
had  prudentially  consented  to  share. 

Poor  Etienne,  who  had  never  consented  to  take 
No  for  an  answer  from  Margaret,  declared  he 
would  not  remain  to  witness  such  a match,  and 
on  the  eve  of  the  wedding  he  broke  his  mothers 
heart  by  suddenly  disappearing.  His  hat  was 
afterward  found  on  tlfh  bank  of  the  river;  and 
after  the  lapse  of  years  the  opinion  that  he  had 
drowned  himself  became  fully  accepted  by  all  tlw 
family,  and  his  death  became  a legal  fact,  ms 
mother  died  lamenting  her  lost  son.  She  com- 
mitted the  care  of  her  remaining  children  to  a 
kind  neighbor,  in  whose  family  they  proved  in- 
dustrious and  useful.  Stephen  adopted  the  trade 
of  a mason,  and  shortly  before  he  became  of  age 
he  removed  with  Susie  to  New  York,  where  he 
found  employment.  He  neither  sought  nor  re- 
ceived attention  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Krebb,  but  in 
his  own  sturdy  way  set  about  working  out  his 
own  fortunes. 

Mrs.  Krebb,  at  the  head  of  her  city  establish- 
ment, found  many  hours  in  which  she  could  not 
but  fondly  think  her  lot  might  have  been  differ- 
ent— more  humble  yet  more  happy.  Yet  she 
could  not,  in  all  her  reveries,  decisively  conclude 
whether  she  w ished  it  had  been  otherwise  with 
her  or  not. 

At  this  point  Chum  ceased,  and  took  his 
scat. 

The  Professor  sat  in  his  desk,  with  his  chin 
thrust  forward,  and  his  eyes  closely  set,  looking 
at  Chum.  Chum  rolled  up  his  white  paper 
tightly,  put  it  in  his  pocket,  aqd  tried  very  hard 
to  look  unconcerned. 

We  could  not  tell  whether  the  Professor  was 
disappointed  at  this  lame  conclusion  of  what 
had  promised  to  be  a romance,  or  whether  he 
was  dissatisfied  that  a love-story  should  be  in- 


troduced among  the  grave  essays  which  Juniors 
are  wont  to  produce. 

He  tapped  on  his  desk  and  said:  “Young 
gentlemen,  you  may  hand  me  your  manuscripts 
for  corrections.  I will  return  them  next  week.” 

Chum  was  evidently  shocked ; but  he  but- 
toned over  his  pocket,  and,  after  the  others  had 
handed  in  their  sheets,  he  rose  and  said,  re- 
spectfully: “If  you  please,  Sir,  mine  is  not  yet 
finished.  It  will  be  concluded  next  time,  so  it 
will  be  necessary  for  me  to  keep  it ; and  I will 
hand  both  parts  in  together.” 

Saying  this,  he  sat  down  and  folded  hi9  arms 
as  if  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  said. 

“ But  I shall  assign  you  a subject  for  next 
session,”  said  the  Professor,  looking  askance  at 
Chum.  “ I wish  you  all  to  take  the  same  sub- 
ject ; say — say  Heroism” 

“Heroism!”  said  Chum.  “That’s  exactly 
what  the  next  part  of  my  composition  is  about.'’ 

Before  his  last  word  was  uttered  the  class 
broke  up.  Chum,  sitting  next  me,  near  the 
door,  was  the  first  to  escape. 

“ There’s  your  paper,”  said  he,  tossing  down 
the  half-quire.  “ Much  obliged.” 

IL— HEROISM. 

After  our  Professor  of  Rhetoric,  in  second 
term,  Junior  year,  had  given  us  a subject  for 
composition,  instead  of  leaving  us  each  to 
choose  his  own,  Chum  seemed  more  disin- 
clined to  write  than  ever.  He  is  certainly  a 
fellow  of  ability,  and,  listening  to  his  conver- 
sation, you  would  think  him*  full  of  intellectual 
wealth.  But  he  never  would  work.  This, 
however,  relates  to  what  he  used  to  be.  I 
hear  recently  that  he  has  at  last  set  up  in  life 
for  himself,  has  married  a good,  sensible,  New 
England  girl,  and  got  a place  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  a New  York  daily  paper.  I have  no 
doubt  that,  between  them,  he’ll  get  bravely 
over  bis  college  indolence. 

Chum  seemed  to  make  no  more  preparation 
for  hi9  second  composition  than  for  his  first. 
He  is  quite  incapable,  I know,  of  deliberately 
planning  a deceit;  and  I doubt  whether  he 
gave  a thought  to  his  appearance  in  the  class 
without  a manuscript  until  the  other  boys  be- 
gan to  read. 

As  his  turn  approached  he  whispered  to  me, 
“ Where’s  my  paper?  Give  me  some  paper.” 

“I  have  none,”  replied  I,  laughing  at  his 
anxiety.  I thought  he  richly  deserved  to  be 
caught,  for  presuming  so  far  on  the  Professors 
ignorance  or  indulgence  os  to  tell  one  of  his 
rambling  stories  instead  of  writing  a composi- 
tion. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  sat  back  com- 
posedly. When  I finished  my  reading,  and  the 
Professor  occupied  himself  in  marking  his  esti- 
mate of  its  merits  upon  his  record  of  the  class, 
Chum  took  up  my  manuscript  curiously,  and 
turned  over  the  leaves.  In  a moment  his  name 
was  called,  and  he  w-as  on  his  feet,  holding  up 
my  paper  before  him,  and  with  his  prepossess- 
ing effrontery  actually  reading  the  title  of  my 
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own  grave  essay  as  the  name  of  his  story.  The 
boys  were  naturally  more  interested  in  one  of 
Chum’s  tales  than#in  their  own  homilies,  and 
even  the  unsuspecting  Professor  settled  himself 
comfortably  in  his  chair,  as  if  enjoying  a sort 
of  gratification  in  this  variation  of  our  routine. 

“ Heroism  is  not,  as  has  been  well  said  by 
an  able  writer” — and  here,  with  mock  gravity, 
Chum  gave  a glance  at  me,  as  if  to  mark  the 
compliment,  and  acknowledge  that  he  was  read- 
ing the  first  sentences  of  my  own  essay — “ hero- 
ism is  not  confined  to  the  lofty  and  the  great. 
It  is  often  found  in  its  purest  state  among  those 
who,  by  reason  of  their  humble  circumstances, 
the  world  will  never  recognize  as  heroes.” 

These  were  my  very  words!  I thought  it 
was  a fine  sentiment  when  I originated  it,  and 
I think  so  still.  I did  not  know  whether  to  be 
vexed  or  gratified  by  his  stealing  my  work; 
but  it  sounded  so  well,  as  he  rolled  out  the 
rounded  jteriod,  that,  instead  of  snatching  my 
manuscript  from  his  hands,  I sat  still  to  hear 
more. 

But  although  his  eye  seemed  to  follow  my 
lines,  and  he  turned  over  leaf  after  leaf  as  he 
went  on,  that  was  the  end  of  his  extract,  and 
he  commenced  his  own  “composition,”  as  I 
suppose  he  called  it,  in  the  following  tenor  t 

Upox  the  deck  of  a small  trading-vessel  on  the 
Atlantic,  about  midway  between  New  York  and 
Liverpool,  two  young  women  sat  in  a crouching 
posture  against  the  bulwark,  the  better  to  evade 
the  violent  motion  of  the  vessel,  which  was  riding 
over  the  huge  waves  of  a subsiding  storm.  They 
were  dressed  in  thick,  dark,  short  skirts,  each 
with  a handkerchief  pinned  over  the  shoulders. 
The  elder  wore  a white  cap  much  disheveled  and 
stained  by  the  weather,  while  the  fair  hair  of  the 
younger  was  drawn  tightly  back  each  side  of  the 
forehead,  and  half  hung,  half  fell,  in  neglected 
locks  behind.  At  their  feet  lay  a large  Newfound- 
land dog,  who,  not  being  able  to  hold  on  where 
he  lay,  as  the  girls  could  by  the  bulwark,  seemed 
in  danger  of  sliding  away  from  them  across  the 
wet  and  slippery  deck  as  the  vessel  rose  steeply 
into  the  air  after  every  downward  plunge.  Prom 
time  to  time,  as  the  vessel  thus  careened  more 
than  usual,  he  looked  up  into  the  fuce  of  the 
younger  girl  with  an  expression  which  seemed 
to  say  that  he  would  not  leave  their  feet  if  he 
could  help  it ; and  she  rewarded  these  dumb  as- 
surances of  fidelity  with  an  affectionate  caress  or 
some  native  Irish  words  of  praise,  which,  doubt- 
less, Newfoundland  dogs  understand  as  well  as 
any  other  language.  Other  groups  of  wretched, 
weather-worn  passengers  crouched  here  and  there 
about  the  deck. 

. 44  Well,  Mary,”  said  the  elder  of  the  emigrant 
girls,  44  we  canrt  go  on,  and  we  must  go  back. 
It  is  no  use  talking  o’  Thomas  now,  Heaven  help 
him ! Here  we  are  going  home,  for  they  say  this 
crooked  track,  is  the  straight  road  to  Liverpool. 
And  it’s  the  hand  o’  the  Lord  or  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin” (crossing  herself),  44  and  you  ought  to  praise 
her  for  it  this  minute,  as  I mean  to  do  if  I ever 
set  foot  on  dry  shore  again. 

4 4 And  I always  thought,”  she  continued,  as  her 
sister  was  silent,  44  that  it  was  fooling  business 


for  us  two  girls  to  set  off  alone,  and  leave  mother 
lone  and  lorn.” 

44  Ah,  Biddy  dear,”  said  the  younger,  turning 
up  a ruddy,  tearful,  smiling  face  to  her  sister, 
and  kissing  her,  44  never  mind  what  you  thought 
and  said ; for  when  Thomas  sent  us  a letter  that 
he  was  hurt  and  in  the  hospital,  didn’t  he  tell  us 
to  come  to  him  if  we  could,  and  bring  mother 
too,  if  she  would  come,  and — but  she  wouldn’t 
and  couldn’t ; and  weren’t  you  a dear  good  girl 
to  come  with  me,  who  would  have  had  to  come 
all  alone  of  my  own  heart  if  you  hadn’t;  and 
didn’t  mother  tell  us  to  go,  and  give  us  her  bless- 
ing ; and  what  will  she  say  to  us  if  we  come  back 
without  him,  nor  a word  of  him,  and  he  sick  and 
dying,  and  nobody — ” 

This  sentence,  begun  so  cheerily,  sank  at  its 
close  into  sobs ; and  the  poor  girl  hid  her  fhee 
in  her  sister’s  lap,  crying  aloud. 

“There  now,  Mary  dear,”  resumed  her  sis- 
ter, assuming  in  her  turn  the  tone  of  consolation, 
“ don’t  vex  your  soul  with  what  we’ve  gone  to 
do,  for  we’ll  soon  be  safe  back  again.  Indeed, 
we  meant  no  harm  if  we  did  leave  poor  mother, 
and  she  consenting  to  it  for  Thomas’s  good ; and 
I can’t  sleep  o’  nights  on  the  water  for  thinking 
of  her,  and  who  is  to  take  care  of  her,  and  being 
sea-sick  and  homesick  all  at  once.” 

“Well,”  said  Mary,  resolutely,  lifting  her 
head.  “Thomas  is  hurt  and  sick  in  America, 
and  we  were  sent  for,  rind  we  were  sent ; and  we 
would  have  gone  if  we  weren’t ; and  what  if  we 
have  been  wrecked?  We’re  saved;  and  I say 
we  ought  to  go  on  to  Thomas  the  very  first  chance 
we  get.” 

4 4 The  first  chance  you  get!”  cried  Bridget; 
44  and  isn’t  the  first  chance  we’ve  got  just  to  go 
straight  back  home?  There  we  were,  in  that 
horrid,  sad  steerage,  when  the  great  ship  took 
fire  in  the  storm.  Steerage  people  can’t  fight 
against  the  Lord’s  storms  and  fires  and  wrecks, 
and  can’t  run  away  from  them,  whatever  the  cab- 
in folks  may  do  in  their  boats  and  life-preservers. 
And  don’t  you  think  the  Lord  sends  us  chances 
as  well  as  changes,  and  life  as  well  ns  death  ? and 
here  is  His  chance,  bless  the  Lord ! for  just  a 
handful  of  us,  and  all  the  rest  burned  and  drown- 
ed and  lost ; and  you  saved  by  the  hair  of  your 
head  by  a strange  dog  after  I had  seen  you  go 
down  with  the  salt-water  in  my  own  eyes ; and 
it’s  just  a chance  to  go  straight  home.  Come, 
come,  now,”  she  concluded,  in  a tone  of  gentle 
authority;  4 4 away  with  your  foolish  talk  about 
America,  and  thank  the  Blessed  Virgin  you  are 
just  where  you  are,  and  you’re  going  just  where 
you’re  going!” 

To  this  the  younger  sister  made  no  reply,  but 
in  silence  threw  herself  upon  the  neck  of  the  no- 
ble dog  to  whom  she  owed  her  life,  as  if  she  were 
thanking  him  anew;  or,  perhaps,  as  if,  unable 
to  secure  her  sister’s  concurrence  in  her  sense  of 
duty  to  her  sick  brother,  she  was  throwing  her- 
self upon  Rover  as  her  sole  companion,  and  med- 
itating upon  the  possibility  of  launching  oft  with 
him  to  swim  to  America. 

While  the  two  wrecked  and  rescued  emigrants 
were  thus  discussing  their  condition  upon  mid- 
ocean,  and  contemplating  the  sudden  change 
which  had  reversed  their  destination,  the  mother 
sat  alone  in  a plain  but  comfortable  cottage 
among  the  hills  in  one  of  the  central  counties  of 
Ireland.  She  looked  out  upon  the  sunshine  and 
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said  to  herself:  “ Aweel,  the  girls  must  now  be 
safe  over ; and  Thomas,  God  help  him ! they’re 
with  him  now.  Oh,  when  will  they  bring  him 
ljome?” 

Thomas,  in  his  cot-bed  in  the  hospital  in  New 
York,  three  thousand  miles  from  home,  asked 
the  attendant  if  the  weather  was  fair. 

“And  what  are  you  always  asking  after  the 
weather  for?”  retorted  the  attendant.  “Never 
mind  the  weather.  You’ll  never  need  an  um- 
brella again  unless  you  lie  stiller  than  this  ;”  and 
she  gently  spread  over  the  restless  sufferer  the 
clothes  which  he  had  thrown  off. 

“Tell  me,”  said  he,  moving  as  if  he  would, 
but  could  not,  raise  his  aims  to  detain  his  inter- 
locutor— “tell  me,  is  it  fair?  Does  the  sun 
shine  ? Is  there  a fair  wind  ?” 

“Come,  come!”  was  the  reply,  “don’t  vex 
yourself  about  the  weather.  They  told  me  he 
was  a mason,”  said  the  old  woman  to  herself; 
“ and  here  he  is  a-raving  about  the  weather,  just 
as  if  he  had  been  off  work  in  the  storm  and  must 
begin  again  first  fair  day. 

“Come,  come,  deary,”  said  she.  “It’s  not 
the  weather  for  such  as  you  to  go  to  work  again 
yet.  It’s  been  very  bad,  and  you  needn’t  get  up 
yet.  The  boss  won’t  expect  you.” 

The  poor  boy  tried  in  vain  to  raise  himself  to 
get  a glimpse  of  the  sky  from  the  window,  but 
fell  back  upon  his  pillow  and  turned  his  head  to 
the  wall,  and  the  tears  trickled  down  his  cheeks. 
He  made  no  attempt  to  raise  his  covered  arms 
to  conceal  these  silent  signs  of  emotion ; and  he 
only  said,  in  a low  tone,  “ But  mother  will  come; 
she’ll  come — she’ll  come ! Or  Mary  will.  Mary 
will,  I know,  Mary  will  come.  Oh  Mar}', 
Mary!” 

Mary,  crouching  for  shelter  from  the  spray 
upon  the  deck  of  the  vessel  that  was  carrying 
her  and  her  sister  back  toward  Ireland,  was  as 
fully  possessed  with  a sense  of  her  brother’s 
wretchedness  as  if  she  had  heard  the  words 
which  thus  escaped  his  lips  a thousand  miles 
away.  She  reached  forth  and  took  from  her  sis- 
ter’s bosom  a letter  which  was  deposited  there, 
and,  although  she  knew  it  by  heart  already,  com- 
menced to  read  it  again.  It  ran  thus : 

My  dear  Mother  and  Sisters,— Do  not  be  troubled 
when  yon  read  this,  which  Is  to  tell  you  that  I have 
been  badly  hurt,  but  am  alive,  thank  God ! and  getting 
on  bravely.  I send  you  twenty  pounds,  which  I have 
saved  of  my  wages,  so  that  you  might  come  out  here. 
Mother,  you’ll  never  regret  coming  to  be  with  your 
boy  here.  It  is  the  country  for  us.  If  a man  pays  hie 
way,  and  behaves  himself,  he  is  treated  like  a Man. 

It  was  a wall  that  fell  on  my  le^s,  and  I’m  in  the 
hospital.  I don’t  lack  for  a friend,  God  bless  him  I 
who  sees  to  all  I want.  But  I want  my  mother  and 
my  sisters.  Give  iny  love  to  Mary,  and  tell  her  she 
must  come.  Come  all  of  you. 

As  I can’t  move,  this  letter  is  written  for  me  by  my 
friend,  and  your  well-wisher, 

Stephen  Mebpribk. 

Upon  the  deck  of  the  vessel  half  a dozen  other 
little  groups  of  passengers  appeared,  who  had 
also  been  saved  from  the  wreck  of  the  emigrant 
ship.  The  captain  who  had  rescued  them  stood 
a little  aloof,  scanning  now  his  encumbered  deck 
and  then  the  horizon.  He  was  a tall,  handsome 
man,  but  regarded  them  with  an  ill-favored  eye, 
out  of  humor  because  this  unexpected  addition 
of  hungry  voyagers  was  too  much  for  his  stores, 
and  he  would  have  to  put  his  little  ship  on  short 
allowance.  He  was  therefore  greatly  relieved 
when  he  saw  a bark  of  American  build  and  rig 


on  the  bow ; and  he  made  all  haste  to  alter  his 
course  so  os  to  hail  the  stranger. 

Soon  every  one  was  eagerly  scanning  the  ap- 
proaching vessel.  Sad  and  pallid  countenances 
were  enlivened  by  curiosity,  and  those  who  had 
been  silent  exchanged  animated  conjectures. 
The  ships  crew  prepared  to  lower  a boat.  The 
captain  hailed  the  bark,  and,  after  some  shout- 
ing which  seemed  to  Bridget  and  Mary  hoarse 
and  inarticulate,  he  turned  to  bis  passengers  and 
told  them  to  tumble  into  the  boat 

When  the  passengers  learned  that  they  were  to 
be  transferred  to  the  outward-bound  vessel  they 
hastened  to  the  gangway.  Bridget  alone,  hold- 
ing Mary  fast  by  the  waist,  retained  her  position. 
“We’re  not  going,”  said  she,  appealing  to  the 
captain.  “ We  want  to  go  back  home.” 

“Well,  you’re  nice  girls,  pretty,  and  don’t  eat 
much.  I don’t  care  if  you  do  stay  with  us.” 

“ No,”  said  Mary.  “ Let  me  go,  Biddy  dear. 
I must  go  on.  Give  my  love  to  mother,  and  tell 
her  the  last  word  I said  to  you  was  that.  ” 

“You’ll  not  go  on  alone,”  said  the  captain. 
“ You’re  a young  lass  to  venture  that” 

“No,  Rover  will  go  with  me,”  she  -replied, 
running  to  the  gangway,  followed  by  the  dog. 

As  she  aw’aited  her  turn  to  be  lowered  into  the 
boat  she  looked  back  at  her  sister,  who  was  sob- 
bing upon  the  deck,  while  the  captain  stood  look- 
ing at  her. 

“Rover,”  said  Mary,  looking  at  the  dog 
through  her  tears,  “you  shall  stay  with  her;  I 
can  spare  you  better  than  she.” 

Mary  hurried  back  to  her  sister,  made  Rover 
lie  down  at  her  feet,  and  fastened  him  bv  slipping 
a rope  through  his  collar  and  placing  the  end  in 
her  sister’s  hand.  “There,’  hold  him  fast,”  she 
said.  “ Don’t  you  let  Rover  go.  You  need  him 
most.  Rover,  lie  still.  Good-by,  again;”  and, 
w ith  a kiss  to  both,  the  bareheaded  girl  ran  to 
the  gangway,  and  in  an  instant  disappeared  over 
the  side  of  the  vessel.  The  cries  and  shouts  of 
the  sailors  indicated  that  the  boat  was  cast  off. 
Rover  barked  and  struggled  to  get  free,  turned 
and  seized  Bridget’s  arm  in  his  huge  jaw's,  and 
shook  it  till  the  rope  dropped  from  her  hand, 
when  he  ran  to  the  gangway,  tripping  up  the 
captain  as  he  passed,  leaped  upon  the  taffrail, 
w'here  he  balanced  himself  for  a moment,  and 
then  plunged  into  the  water  after  the  retreating 
boat.  Bridget  raised  herself  in  time  to  see  the 
boat,  followed  by  the  dog,  rise  into  view'  and  dis- 
appear again  among  the  crests  of  waves,  showing 
her  Mary  looking  back  and  waving  her  hand. 

The  brave  girl  reached  New  York  in  due  sea- 
son, accompanied  by  Rover,  and  found  the  friend 
of  her  brother  who  had  written  to  them  of  his 
accident,  our  old  friend  Stephen  Merprise,  who 
was  now,  although  a very  young  man,  a masons 
foreman.  He  took  her  to  the  hospital,  where  she 
incessantly  watched  over  her  brother,  and  when 
he  was  well  enough  to  be  removed,  Stephen  found 
a home  for  them  with  himself  and  sister. 

Bridget,  notwithstanding  her  fears,  reached 
her  home  in  safety,  and,  resisting  the  urgent  re- 
quests of  her  brother  and  sister,  she  never  con- 
sented to  try  the  ocean  again. 

“Is  that  the  end  of  your  story?”  asked  the 
Professor,  who  had  been  observed  nibbing  his 
spectacles  when  Chum  was  describing  the  pa- 
tient in  the  hospital. 
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.“That  is  all,  Sir/’  replied  Cham,  rolling  up 
my  manuscript  and  pocketing  it,  just  as  if  it 
were  his  own. 

“ Well,  well/’  said  the  Professor,  nodding  his 
head  in  his  own  meditative  way,  and  pausing. 
“But  I don’t  see  what  that  has  to  do  with 
the  other  story ; last  month  you  said  this  would 
be  a continuation.  I don't  see  the  connection.” 

“The  connection  between  this  story  and  the 
drat  one?”  said  Chum,  interrogatively,  as  if  to 
gain  time  to  answer  a puzzling  question.  “ Oh, 
that  will  be  all  n»ade  plain  next  time.  I have 
not  finished  it  yet.” 

“Now,  young  gentlemen,”  the  Professor  be- 
gan, tapping  to  silence  the  merriment  of  the 
class  at  this  reply.  “ Now,  young  gentlemen, 
you’ve  had  pretty  good  scope  for  your  imagina- 
tion, and  I will  give  you  a dryer  subject  for 
your  next  compositions.  You  have  been  read- 
ing in  Political  Economy,  and  I will  give  you, 
for  your  subject,  Money.  You  may  treat  it  in 
an  economic  point  of  view,  and  discuss  the  pre- 
cious metals ; or  in  a financial  aspect,  and  eluci- 
date the  currency ; or  in  its  social  or  moral  bear- 
ings, as  a power  for  good  or  evil — 4 the  love  of 
money  is  the  root  of  all  evil,’  you  know — there’s 
a text  for  you.  Or  the  popular  phrase,  ‘the 
almighty  dollar/  will  suggest  a line  of  thought ; 
and  I should  like  to  have  some  of  you,  who  can 
give  time  to  the  necessary  reading,  discuss  the 
relation  between  the  circulating  medium  and 
the  origin  and  progress  of  civilization.  In  Bhort, 
young  gentlemen,  you  see  that  the  subject  is 
inexhaustible,  and  you  may  treat  it  in  any  way 
you  like,  so  long  as  you  treat  it  seriously.  It 
is  a beautiful  subject  for  essays,  Money,  Mon- 
ey!” 

“Could  you  give  us  a little  to  look  at,  Sir?” 
asked  Chum,  in  a low  tone,  intended  for  the 
class  only.  The  boys  laughed,  and  the  Pro- 
fessor rapped  on  his  desk.  At  the  end  of  the 
lesson  and  on  the  eve  of  dismissal  conversation 
often  took  some  such  license. 

“What  was  that  inquiry  I heard?”  said  the 
Professor,  looking  around  the  class. 

Chum  said,  in  the  same  under-tone,  “ It’s  no 
use  to  repeat  the  question.  He  hasn’t  got  any.  ” 

A general  but  very  silent  laugh  was  the  only 
response  to  the  Professor’s  demand,  and  he  was 
both  too  good-natured  and  too  judicious  to  press 
it. 

“ Chum,” said  I,  as  the  class  broke  up,  “give 
me  my  manuscript.  You’ll  have  to  write  next 
time.  Why,  you’re  positively  imposing  on  the 
Professor.  It’s  a shame.  You’ll  catch  it  yet.” 

“ That’s  true,”  said  Chum.  “ It  is  a shame. 
I’ll  go  and  tell  him  now.” 

So  he  put  on  a grave  expression  and  walked 
up  to  the  desk.  I followed  to  hear  the  conver- 
sation. How  he  could  have  the  face  to  make 
the  avowal  I could  not  imagine ; but  he  proved 
to  have  more  impudence  than  was  necessary, 
for  he  commenced  by  asking,  in  a most  respect- 
ful and  innocent  tone : 

“ If  you  please,  Sir,  will  you  tell  me  how  much 
you  have  marked  me  for  my  compositions  ?” 
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The  Professor,  whose  merit-marks  were  al- 
ways a great  secret,  looked  aghast  at  such  a 
question. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir,  if  it’s  not  proper 
for  me  to  ask.  But  all  I wanted  to  know  was 
whether  my  course  bad  been  approved,  for — ” 

“ Oh  yes,”  interrupted  the  Professor,  smiling 
—“oh  yes;  very  good  story;  only  I thought 
you  didn’t  quite  finish  it.  You  ought  to  have 
written  a little  more.  Now — ” 

“But,”  interposed  Chum,  “I  haven't  writ- 
ten—” 

“You  see,”  persisted  the  Professor,  “in  a 
thing  of  that  kind — in  fiction,  that  is  to  say — 
the  art  of  Rhetoric  requires  that  you  should  sat- 
isfy the  expectations  that  you  have  raised  ; and 
if  I were  to  criticise  your  story  I should  say  that 
the  fate  of  the  hero  and  the  heroine,  or  the  he- 
roes and  the  heroines,  have  been  left  rather — 
well,  rather  undefined.” 

“What  I was  going  to  say,”  interposed 
Chum,  “ is  that  I have  not  yet  committed  my 
compositions  to  writing.” 

“What!  haven’t  written  them  ?” 

“ No,  Sir,  not  yet.  Writing  is  very  hard  for 
me,  and  [ thought  I would  begin  in  the  same 
way  as  Homer  and  Demosthenes  did.” 

“But  you  read  them  from  your  paper.” 

“No,  Sir.  I couldn’t  stand  up  and  recite 
without  something  before  my  face  ; but  I have 
not  written  them  out  yet.” 

“Well,  Sir!”  said  the  Professor,  “you  must 
write  your  next  one,  and  most  write  on  the  sub- 
ject I gave  the  class.” 

UL— MONEY. 

Chum  felt  that  he  was  fairly  cornered.  He 
had  acknowledged  to  the  Professor  that  he  had 
been  extemporizing  his  compositions,  and  now 
he  was  oppressed  with  the  necessity  of  actually 
writing.  He  carried  a pencil  behind  his  ear  all 
the  time,  and  sharpened  it  incessantly.  He 
said  he  was  trying  .to  “ bring  his  ideas  to  a 
point.”  He  would  sit  by  the  hour,  lounging 
with  his  feet  on  the  window,  whistling,  or  call- 
ing out  to  the  boys  on  the  green ; and  when- 
ever I spoke  to  him  he  would  reply,  “Don’t 
interrupt  me ; I am  writing  my  composition.” 

At  the  end  of  a week  he  told  me  it  was  fin- 
ished. He  pulled  out  of  his  pocket  a half-sheet 
of  paper,  folded  like  the  back  of  an  old  letter, 
and  began  reading  the  notes  he  had  jotted 
there,  in  a slow,  sententious  way,  very  unlike 
his  fluent  narrative  of  the  month  before. 

“ Money  is  the  concentrated  essence  of  Labor. 

A man  who  has  a thousand  dollars  has  a thou- 
sand days’  work  in  his  one  hand.  If  he  knQws 
its  value  he  can  move  about  among  men  with 
the  force  of  a thousand  laborers — that  is,  with 
a hundred  and  twenty  horse-power. 

“To  know  the  force  of  Money,  one  must 
know  Labor. 

“When  one  man  has  Money,  and  another 
has  not,  they  contend  for  its  possession.  This  is 
Trade,  or  Robbery,  according  to  circumstances. 

“ There  are  three  uses  of  Money — the  use  of 
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getting  it,  tbe  nse  of  keeping  it,  and  the  use  of 
spending  it.  Consequently  it  classifies  the  bulk 
of  mankind  into  Money-getters,  Money-keep- 
ers, and  Money-spenders.  Except  the  misers 
we  read  of  in  novels,  men  do  not  love  money 
for  itself,  any  more  than  soup-tickets,  or  bag- 
gage-checks, or  promissory  notes,  or  title-deeds. 
The  1 love  of  money*  is  the  pleasure  of  mental 
function  in  getting  or  keeping  or  spending*. 
The  sponge  and  the  spendthrift  are  equally 
guilty  with  the  miser. 

“ The  class  of  Money-getters  includes  mer- 
chants, gold -miners,  pickpockets,  politicians, 
and  professional  beggars.  Americans  are  great 
Money-getters,  but  they  do  not  care  to  keep. 
Hence  this  is  a country  of  great  incomes,  but 
small  fortunes. 

“The  class  of  Money-keepers  is  small.  Lit- 
erary men  are  not  found  in  it.  Lawyers  arc 
good  at  keeping  money,  particularly  if  it  is  oth- 
er people’s.  Money,  like  some  other  essences, 
has  a pungent,  sweet  taste;  but  to  be  kept 
roust  be  corked  tightly.  It  evaporates  in  the 
open  air,  and  the  vapor  is  called  Interest.  A 
mortgage  is  atcondensing  instrument  which  en- 
ables a Money-keeper  to  evaporate  a Money- 
spender. 

“The  class  of  Money-spenders  includes  the 
majority  of  mankind.  It  is  natural  to  spend 
money  before  we  get  it.  We  are  all  born  to 
this,  and  cost  a great  deal  before  we  earn  any 
thing.  The  power  to. get  into  debt  is  essential 
to  the  happiness  of  all  shiftless  people,  includ- 
ing most  of  the  governments  of  Europe.  Col- 
lege. students  and  married  women,  who  have  no 
legal  capacity  to  bind  themselves,  satisfy  this 
propensity  by  getting  their  fathers  and  hus- 
bands into  debt  if  possible. 

“Money  is  like  gunpowder.  To  make  it 
carry,  charges  should  be  carefully  measured 
and  well  rammed  down.  Its  explosive  power 
depeqds  on  the  tightness  with  which  you  hold 
it.  Scattered  loose  it  fizzles  away  with  no  ef- 
fect. 

“To  become  wealthy  one  must  both  get  and 
keep.  To  be  useful  the  wealthy  man  must  be 
also  a judicious  money-spender.” 

“That  will  never  do,  Chum!”  I exclaimed, 
as  he  finished  reading.  “Why  do  you  waste 
your  ideas  so  ? There  is  matter  enough  in 
that  for  six  essays,  if  it  were  only  written  out. 
Then,  too,  it  is  rough.  It  doesn't  read  well.” 

“It  seems  to  me,”  said  Chum,  musingly,  as 
if  he  had  not  heard  my  criticism — “it  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  too  long.  It  took  me  a great  while 
to  write  it  out.” 

“Too  long!”  said  I.  “What,  that  scrap? 
Prof,  won't  mark  you  ten  for  what  doesn't  take 
you  two  minutes  to  read." 

“ But  if  there’s  enough  matter  in  it,  the  short- 
er the  better,  I should  think.” 

“ Not  according  to  the  Rule9  of  Rhetoric,” 
said  I.  “ I'm  afraid  you  haven’t  read  up  enough 
in  Blair  and  Karnes.  The  fact  is,  to  make  good 
compositions  you  must  expand  your  ideas.  Blow 
them  up  big  like  a balloon.  Beat  them  out  thin 


like  gold-beaters’  foil.  Spread  them  over  as 
much  surface  as  you  can.  When  you  have 
hammered  them  well  on  one  side,  turn  over 
and  hammer  on  the  other.  That’s  the  way  to 
shine  in  Rhetoric.  That’s  the  way  they  teach 
the  students  to  write  sermons  in  the  Seminary. 
One  little  short  text  can  be  hammered  ont  forty 
minutes  long.” 

“Then  I shall  never  write  sermons,”  said 
Chum.  “ But  I don’t  think  my  composition  is 
so  bad,  after  all.  It  is  short,  and  mixed  up,  as 
you  say,  and  a little  rough ; but  that  is  the  way 
with  wisdom  generally.” 

“ Yes ; but  people  can’t  digest  pure  gluten, 
nor  will  they  take  kindly  to  plain  wisdom. 
You  must  put  some  bran  into  your  bread  if 
you  would  make  it  most  digestible.” 

Chum  was  silenced,  of  course,  for  the  Rules 
of  Rhetoric  are  unquestionable  and  unanswer- 
able; but  he  seemed  dissatisfied,  and  threw 
down  his  paper,  asking  me  to  fix  it  for  him  so 
as  to  please  the  Professor,  and  went  away. 

When  he  returned  he  was  in  great  glee,  and 
said  I needn’t  do  any  thing  about  his  composi- 
tion, for  he  should  not  read  it.  It  seemed  that 
he  had  met  the  President  coming  out  of  Facul- 
ty meeting,  with  the  Professors,  who  were  laugh- 
ing, and  the  President  spoke  to  him,  and  asked 
him  how  he  was  getting  on  with  the  system  of 
Homer  and  Demosthenes,  and  wished  him  suc- 
cess in  it. 

Chum  took  this  as  a license  to  go  on  in  his 
own  way;  so  he  threw  away  his  pencil,  and 
gave  me  his  paper,  saying  I might  mix  as 
much  bran  with  it  as  I liked.  I was  always 
fond  of  getting  ideas  from  Chum,  and  his  pa- 
per afforded  me  matter  for  four  capital  essays, 
which  I thought  were  almost  as  long  and  good 
as  the  “Country  Parson’s,”  and  when  I grad- 
uated I made  my  Commencement  speech  out 
of  the  sentence  about  the  Love  of  Money. 

The  story  of  Chum’s  extemporizing  got  around 
the  class ; and  when  we  met  again  the  boys  were 
all  ready  to  laugh  at  whatever  he  should  say. 

When  he  was  called  on  he  rose,  with  his  blank 
paper,  and  commenced  his  disquisition  on  Mon- 
ey as  follows : 

Mr.  Louis  Krebb  was  one  of  two  brothers 
between  whom  a large  fortune  was  divided  in  their 
youth.  Louis  was  a money-keeper,  Harry  a mon- 
ey-spender. Louis  did  not  marry  the  reigning 
belle,  nor  keep  trotting-horses  and  a yacht,  nor 
disburse  any  money  without  a good  considera- 
tion, which  he  always  set  down  plainly  in  hk 
account-book.  Harry’s  fortune  leaked  away  in 
every  direction,  until  he  had  nothing  which  he 
could  call  his  own,  and  he  became  a sort  of  gen- 
teel hanger-on  to  his  elder  brother,  full  of  lively 
anticipations  of  his  death. 

The  elder  brother,  Louis,  grewr  old  fast.  He 
became  whimsical,  then  queer,  then  eccentric, 
and  then  would  have  been  called  deranged,  if 
he  had  not  been  so  wonderfully  rich.  He  had 
peevish  fits,  when  he  did  nothing  that  he  was 
asked  to  do,  and  every  thing  that  he  was  begged 
not  to  do ; and  silent  fits,  when  he  would  not 
speak  for  a day  at  a time ; and  gay  fits,  when  he 
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laughed  at  every  thing,  particularly  the  troubles 
of  other  people.  After  eveiy  monthly  balancing 
of  his  accounts  he  had  an  economic  fit,  in  which 
he  would  reduce  his  household,  dismiss  a serv- 
ant, sell  a horse  or  a carriage,  close  up  a room  or 
a suit  of  rooms,  and  thus  diminish  his  expenses. 
Mrs.  Krebb  was  obliged  to  humor  his  dismal  fan- 
cies. She  could  not  but  reflect  that  he  would  not 
last  much  longer ; and  he  was  accustomed  to  con- 
sole her  for  yielding  to  his  capricious  parsimony 
by  telling  her  he  was  saving  it  all  for  her. 

When  Stephen  Merprise  reached  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  working  at  his  trade  in  New  York, 
he  had  with  great  self-denial  saved  several  hun- 
dred dollars  out  of  his  earnings ; and  he  said  to 
his  Eister  Susie  that  they  could  now  fulfill  their 
mother’s  last  wish.  Before  her  death  she  had 
spoken  of  her  brother’s  neglect  of  her,  and  had 
bade  Stephen,  if  he  were  ever  able,  to  repay  the 
sum  that  she  had  received  from  him,  and  to  be 
independent  of  him.  In  pursuance  of  this  wish 
Stephen  had  preserved  the  value  of  the  little  pos- 
sessions his  mother  had  left,  and  accumulated  his 
own  savings  with  it.  The  sum  thus  obtained  he 
now  drew  from  the  savings-bank,  and  with  his 
sister  went  to  his  uncle’s  great  mansion  to  trans- 
act the  most  important  piece  of  business  they 
had  yet  had. 

They  walked,  with  care,  across  the  marble 
hall,  and  were  ushered  into  the  rich  man’s  li- 
brary. Mr.  Krebb  was  his  own  steward  and  ac- 
countant. The  books  in  bis  library  were  chiefly 
the  ledgers  in  his  big  safe. 

44  My  name  is  Merprise,”  said  the  young  man, 
44  Stephen  Merprise ; and  I have  come  on  a mas- 
ter of  business.  ” 

There  was  no  reply. 

44  Perhaps  you  remember  my  mother,”  said  he, 
almost  bitterly,  vexed  at  the  indifferent  look  cast 
upon  him,  and  easily  conjecturing  that  he  was  re- 
garded as  a beggar. 

44My  mother,”  he  resumed,  raising  his  voice, 
after  w aiting  in  vain  for  an  answer,  44  Mrs.  Mary 
Merprise.  You  assisted  her  when  she  was  in 
trouble.  We  are  her  children.  Sir.” 

44 Oh  no!”  said  the  gentleman,  in  a hollow 
Toice,  that  seemed  to  come  from  the  safe  behind 
him.  “ I can’t  do  any  thing  more.  It  was  very 
little — very  little  I could  do  then,  and  now  I am 
positively  unable.” 

44  Come,  Susie,  let’s  go,”  said  Stephen,  turning 
away. 

But  Susie  stood  still,  holding  her  brother’s 
arm,  and  waited  for  him  to  proceed. 

“It  may  have  been  but  little  to  you,  Sir,”  re- 
sumed Stephen,  thus  quietly  held  to  his  purpose, 
44  but  it  was  a great  deal  to  her  and  to  us.  And 
it  was  her  wish  that  we  should  call  upon  you 
whenever — ” 

44 Ah!  dear,  dear,”  the  old  gentleman  broke 
in.  44  Call  upon  me  ! Oh!  every  body  calls  upon 
me.  I have  so  many  calls  that  I am  under  the 
necessity  of  declining.  Let  me  give  you  a piece 
of  advice.  There  is  a rule  I have  adopted  which 

is,  not  to  give  any  thing  to  any  body  that  asks  for 

it.  I’ll  give  you  any  thing  you  want  if  you  only 
don’t  ask  for  it.  Beggars,  rich  pr  poor,  I won’t 
encourage.  So  I say  to  ’em,  ‘If  you  hadn’t 
asked  it,  I could  have  given  it  to  you ; but  now 
you’ve  asked  me  for  it,  I won’t  do  it.*  That's 
what  I say  to  ’em.  * 

Stephen,  biting  his  lips  in  silence,  produced  a 


roll  of  bills,  and  with  a tremulous  hand,  for  it 
contained  the  last  dollar  he  had,  held  it  out  to 
the  old  man. 

4 4 There, ” said  he.  44  See  here.  We  don’t  ask 
for  help.  You  gave  my  mother  money  to  get  a 
roof  for  her  head.  It  was  all  you  did  for  her ; 
and  we  have  come  to  pay  it  off,  as  she  told  me 
to  when  she  died.” 

“Ah!  you  wish  to  pay  the  debt?  Ah!  I 
recollect.  It  was  a considerable  sum.  Was  it 
not  more  than  this  ? Let  me  see,”  and  he  turned 
over  his  ledgers.  “Family  expenses — Countiy 
place — Farm  — Mills — Charity — that’s  the  ac- 
count, Charity.  Yes,  here  is  the  entry : to  sister 
Mary,  in  sundry  sums,  five  hundred  dollars.  But 
that  was  a long  time  ago.” 

44  Yes,  Sir,  a long  time ; but  she  wished  us  to 
offer  to  pay  it,  at  least.” 

44  Oh,  of  course,  very  right ; but  I was  think- 
ing of  the  interest.  It  is  twelve  years.” 

“She  mentioned  the  interest/'  said  Stephen, 
“and  it  is  all  here.” 

“ Twelve  years  at  compound  interest  will  make 
it—” 

“ She  did  not  say  compound  interest.  I shall 
only  pay  you  simple  interest.  I can  not  do  more ; 
this  is  all  the  money  we  have  in  the  world.  If 
you  don’t  choose  to  take  it,  very  well.” 

44  Ah ! ah ! very  well.  I will  not  insist  upon 
it— oidy  I usually  get  compound  interest.” 

The  old  man  counted  off  the  money  and  put  it 
in  his  safe. 

4 4 Take  a seat,  Sir,”  said  he,  recovering  himself 
and  speaking  as  if  they  had  just  come  in.  44  Pray 
be  seated,  Miss  Merprise.  I am  very  glad  to 
see  you.” 

“We  will  not  trouble  you  longer,”  retorted 
Stephen.  “We  have  nothing  more  for  you.  ” 

“Well,  I shall  be  happy  to  see  you  again,” 
said  the  old  man.  “ You’re  getting  on  finely,  I 
don’t  doubt.  You  must  be  a good  business  man 
to  attend  so  well  to  such  a case  as  this.  I am 
obliged  to  you.  To  tell  the  truth,  now  that  I 
have  got  it — he ! he ! — I didn’t  much  expect  to 
get  it  again.  Not  much — he!  he!  Good-morn- 
ing, good-morning.” 

Stephen  stalked  out  of  the  room  with  Susie 
blushing  upon  his  arm.  They  left  the  house  as 
the  old  man  said  to  himself,  44 1 like  that  fellow ; 
he’s  a little  snappish,  but  he’s  independent,  and 
h^pays  his  debts.  He  must  be  a thrifty  fellow. 
He’s  my  own  nephew,  too.  I wonder  where  he 
lives.  Yes,  he’s  my  own  nephew,  and  that’s  his 
sister.  I must  remember  them  in  my  will 
Yes,”  he  said,  smiting  feebly  on  his  desk,  “I 
will  give  him  a chance  of  something,  at  any  rate.” 

Old  Mr.  Krebb  thus  closed  his  charity  account, 
and  ejaculated  a wish  that  he  might  not  have  an- 
other opportunity  to  reopen  it — a wish  that  was 
soon  fulfilled. 

Stephen  and  his  sister  returned  to  their  humble 
lodging  feeling  that  they  had  now  to  begin  life 
anew.  * Stephen  declared  that  he  would  never 
set  foot  in  his  uncle’s  house  again.  How  well  he 
kept  the  resolution  remains  to  be  seen. 

It  so  happened  that  Mary  Caimes,  finding  her 
brother  so  much  better  as  to  be  able  to  be  left 
alone,  and  their  purse  so  low  as  to  threaten  them 
with  speedy  distress,  had  resolved  to  seek  a place 
os  household  servant.  Susie  had  endeavored  to 
advise  her  toward  some  other  employment,  but 
none  had  been  found.  Mary  said  that  she  must 
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do  something  immediately  * and  after  advertising 
in  vain  she  commenced  applying  from  house  to 
house  in  answer  to  advertisements  of  “ Servants 
wanted.  ” By  one  of  those  coincidences  which 
sometimes  happen,  it  fell  out  that  while  Stephen 
and  Susie  were  in  Mr.  Krebb’s  library  Mary 
Cairnes  entered  the  same  house  as  applicant  for 
the  situation  of  chamber-maid  and  waitress.  Her 
appearance  pleased  Mrs.  Krebb,  who  engaged 
her  to  enter  upon  her  duties  that  veiw  evening. 

When  Stephen  heard  this  he  at  first  opposed 
it,  but  unable  to  assign  a reason  why  his  indigna- 
tion at  the  selfishness  of  his  uncle  should  hinder 
Maiy  from  obtaining  good  employment  he  with- 
drew his  objection,  and  Mary  went  to  her  new 
home. 

She  found  the  great  house  in  confusion  and 
consternation,  resulting  from  a sudden  shock  of 
paralysis  that  had  fallen  on  Mr.  Krebb.  She  was 
immediately  sent  to  call  several  physicians,  and 
then  to  inform  Mr.  Harry,  the  sick  man’s  brother. 

Mr.  Harry  returned  word  to  Mrs.  Krebb  that 
he  mould  come ; and  come  he  did  next  morning, 
with  a trunk  and  a servant,  and  indicated  his  in- 
tention to  remain  with  his  brother. 

The  afflicted  wife  welcomed  even  this  relief  to 
her  solitude  in  the  great  house. 

“Is  he  able  to  attend  to  business?”  asked  Mr. 
Harry  the  next  morning. 

“ Very  little,”  Mrs.  Krebb  replied. 

“ We  must  assist  him,”  said  Mr.  Harry.  “He 
has  not  made  his  will  yet?” 

“No;  but  I think  he  will  not  need  your  as- 
sistance. He  has  expressed  his  intentions  to  lqe 
repeatedly.” 

“Ah!  has  he?  but  he  will  need  our  help  to 
give  them  form.  You  and  I must  unite  in  this : 
our  interests  are  the  same.  His  property  is  very 
large;  it  must  not  be  too  much  cut  up.  It 
would  be  a shame  to  scatter  it.  You  and  I 
must  see  to  this.” 

“It  will  not  be  much  scattered,  Mr.  Harry. 
I may  as  well  tell  you  frankly  that  he  has  de- 
clared his  intention  of  leaving  it  to  me,  as  we 
have  no  children.” 

“ Ah,  I see.  You  have  him  under  your  thumb, 
and  you  mean  to  monopolize  him.  Come,  now, 
that  will  never  do.  Undue  influence  is  enough 
to  set  any  will  aside.  We  must  unite  in  this,  as 
I said.  Our  interests  are  the  same.  You  shall 
have  one-half  the  personal  property  for  life,  be- 
sides your  dower  in  the  real  estate ; and  I wfill 
be  content  with  the  other  half.  There  is  a mill- 
ion and  a half  apiece.  That’s  fair.  I’ve  no 
doubt  he  would  agree  to  that.” 

“Indeed,  Sir!”  exclaimed  the  wife,  “I  can 
not  discuss  such  a question  with  you.” 

“Well,”  urged  the  brother,  “I  will  give  Jrou 
this  house  and  the  country  place  for  life,”  and 
he  waved  his  hand  as  if  he  were  generously  dis- 
posing of  his  own.  “ You  shall  have  them  both 
for  life.  You  shall  not  be  disturbed.” 

“I  can  not  listen  to  any  proposals  upon  the 
subject,”  said  Mrs.  Krebb.  “ I know  my  hus- 
band’s intentions,  and  I shall  not  be  a party  to 
any  attempt  to  influence  him  to  take  any  other 
course  than  that  which  he  prefers.” 

“But  consider,”  urged  Mr.  Hariy;  “there 
are  the  Merprises ; one  of  them  is  a regular  vag- 
abond, and  the  others  are  of  no  account  at  all,  I 
understand.  They’ll  come  in  for  a big  share  if 
you  and  I don’t  agree  upon  something.” 
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“A  vagabond!  Who?  where?”  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Krebb ; and  after  turning  away  her  face  to 
conceal  her  emotion,  she  continued,  “ I am  as- 
tonished. Is  he — I thought — I — I am  aston- 
ished to  hear  you  speak  so  of — of  my  husband’s 
relatives.  ” She  hid  her  face  in  her  handkerchief 
and  left  the  room. 

Mrs.  Krebb  was  not  a person  to  yield  so  im- 
portant a point  as  her  husband’s  will  without  vig- 
orous contest.  Ten  minutes  after  this  conversa- 
tion she  called  the  waitress,  and  said  to  her : 

“Mary  Cairnes,  take  a cab  and  tell  the  driver 
to  go  to  No.  51  Wall  Street.  Go  up  stairs  to 
Mr.  Search’s  office.  See  him  yourself,  even  if 
you  have  to  wait.  Give  him  this  card;  and 
after  you  have  given  it  him  tell  him  that  I sent 
you,  and  as  Mr.  Ivrebb  is  very  ill,  I beg  him  to 
ask  for  me  when  he  comes  to  the  house.  For 
me,  you  understand,  Mary.” 

The  card  contained  a line  saying  that  Mr. 

Krebb  was  ill,  and  wished  the  lawyer  to  call  im- 
mediately to  receive  instructions  on  a matter  of 
great  importance.  Mary  took  it  and  disappeared. 

At  about  the  same  moment  Mr.  Harry  rang 
for  his  servant,  and  said  to  him:  “John,  find 
out  quietly  down  stairs  who  is  my  brother  s law- 
yer, and  go  to  his  office  immediately,  and  tell 
him  that  Mr.  Louis  Krebb  is  ill,  and  must  see 
him  directly.  Tell  him  to  ask  for  me  when  he 
comes.” 

In  a few  moments  John  returned  and  said  to 
his  master,  “Search  is  the  lawyer’s  name,  in 
Wall  Street,  but  Mrs.  Krebb  has  just  sent  a mes- 
senger for  him.” 

“ Ah  ha ! She  has ! Very  good,  very  good. 

But  that  makes  no  difference.  Go  you  reelf,  in- 
stantly ; and  mind,  now ; see  that  you  get  there 
first.  Remember  he  is  to  ask  for  me  when  he 
comes.” 

Having  dispatched  his  servant  on  this  import- 
ant errand,  Mr.  Harry  went  softly  up  stairs  and  * 
entered  his  brother’s  chamber.  The  sick  man 
turned  his  eyes  upon  him  as  he  approached. 

Mr.  Harry  motioned  to  the  attendant  to  retire, 
and  seated  himself  at  the  bedside.  With  the 
manner  of  one  who  wfould  express  an  affectionate 
salutation,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  helpless 
hand  of  his  brother.  After  bidding  him  good- 
morning he  talked  some  minutes  upon  general 
subjects,  and  then  opened  the  topic  of  immediate 
interest. 

“Mrs.  Krebb  is  very  anxious  that  you  should 
make  your  will.  Can  I assist  you  in  any  way  ?” 

No  answer ; but  a rolling  of  the  eyes,  which 
looked  as  if  the  old  man  desired  to  shake  his 
head,  but  had  not  the  power. 

“She  has  her  own  ideas  of  what  she  wishes 
you  to  do ; what  she  wants  you  to  give  her ; and, 
doubtless,  her  own  ideas  of  what  she  will  do  with 
it  when  she  gets  it.  Do  you  understand  me?” 

No  answer ; but  an  almost  imperceptible  rais- 
ing of  the  eyebrows,  which  looked  as  if  the  old 
man  desired  to  nod  his  head  but  could  not. 

“ She  is  still  a young  woman,  and  she  has  nat- 
urally her  ambitions  and  her  attachments.  She 
has  never  forgotten  her  old  admirer.  I see  that , 
since  you  are  sick.  She  is  very'  attentive  to  you, 
is  she  not?  Does  every  thing  you  w*ant?  Yes? 
Certainly.  And  she  has  often  told  you  what  she 
wants  you  to  do,  I don’t  doubt.  She  has  set  her 
heart,  she  tells  me,  upon  luffing  all  your  proper- 
ty. She  has  sent  for  a lawyer  just  now  to  get 
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you  to  make  your  will.  Perhaps  he  will  be  here 
soon.  If  I can  help  you,  or  if  I am  wanted  for 
any  purpose,  just  let  me  know.” 

The  old  man  attempted  to  speak;  his  jaw 
trembled  and  wavered  without  making  any  artic- 
ulate sound.  But  on  his  face  appeared  a slight 
semblance  of  the  grim  half-smile  with  which  he 
had  looked  on  Stephen  when  he  announced  his 
rule  that  what  was  asked  for  he  would  never  give. 

Having  thus  kindly  prepared  the  way  for  Mrs. 
Krebb,  the  affectionate  brother  withdrew. 

Soon  Mr.  Search  rang  at  the  door.  Mr.  Search 
was  a young  old  bachelor.  He  was  a mediocre 
lawyer,  and  had  adopted  conveyancing  as  his 
specialty  in  the  profession,  it  being  his  ambition 
to  draw  as  many  mortgages  as  possible  for  some- 
body, and  then  marry  the  mortgagee’s  daughter. 
Mortgages  enough  had  he  drawn  for  Mr.  Krebb, 
who  was  his  “rich  client;”  but  Mr.  Krebb  had 
no  daughter — only  a wife. 

It  becomes  a lawyer  who  draws  wills  to  pro- 
vide for  all  possible  contingencies,  and  he  gets  in 
the  habit  of  forecasting  the  future  of  his  client’s 
family.  Mr.  Search  thought  of  the  handsome 
wife  of  the  sick  man ; then  thought  of  her  as  a 
handsome  widow;  and  finally  decided  that  he 
would  ask  for  her , as  she  had  requested,  and  not 
for  Mr.  Harry. 

Mrs.  Krebb  received  him  graciously,  thanked 
him  with  some  feeling  for  his  expressions  of  grief 
at  her  husband’s  alarming  condition,  and  then 
entered  at  once  on  the  business  before  them. 

“ He  has  often  expressed  to  me  his  intentions. 
They  are  very  kind  toward  me  — could  not  be 
more  so — he  intends  to  leave  me  every  thing; 
but  his  brother  is  here  now,  and  he  is  bent  upon 
obtaining  something,  lie  wishes  to  impose  his 
own  interests  upon  my  husband ; and  Mr.  Krebb 
is  in  such  a shocking  state  that  I can  not  allow 
him  to  be  disturbed.  So  I thought  I ought  to 
send  for  you  immediately.  I knew  no  one  else 
in  whom  I could  so  well  confide.” 

“I  thank  you,  ma’am,”  said  the  lawyer.  “I 
should  say  to  you,  frankly,  that  Mr.  Harry  Krebb 
had  already  sent  for  me  when  your  messenger  ar- 
rived. But  I need  only  add  that,  with  me,  your 
wishes  are  of  course  paramount  to  all  others.” 

“He  sent  for  you!  What  right  has  he?  Is 
he  to  be  present  ?” 

“ He  has  no  rights  ma’am.  I have  received  an 
expression  of  Mr.  Krebb’s  wishes  through  your- 
self. As  a professional  man,  as  well  as  in  the 
capacity  of  confidential  friend,  I may  say  that  I 
shall,  under  the  present  painful  circumstances, 
regard  your  own  lips  as  the  most  proper  and  au- 
thoritative channel  of  communicating  to  me  the 
instructions  of  the  lamented — I would  say  of  Mr. 
Krebb,  whose  Bpeechless  condition  is  so  much  to 
be  lamented.  In  his  condition  you  are  the  prop- 
er person  to  make  known  to  me  his  wish  for  my 
attendance ; and  I have  no  hesitation  in  assuring 
you,  personally,  that  I am  ready  to  disregard  the 
requests  of  any  others,  until  Mr.  Krebb  himself 
shall  indicate  some  other  wish.” 

“ Let  us  then  go  up  stairs  at  once.” 

4 4 One  moment, ” said  the  lawyer ; 44  it  is  a del- 
icate matter  to  receive  instructions  for  a wrill  un- 
der such  circumstances.  You  may  rely  upon  me, 
Madam,  that  I comprehend  the  situation.  It  is 
essential  that  he  shall  express  freely  his  own 
wishes.  His  own  wishes,  you  understand,  you 
know  them  veiy  welL  Above  all,  we  must  pre- 


vent him  from  being  unduly  influenced  by  the 
will  of  others.  As  he  is  speechless,  and  can  only 
answer  by  signs  of  assent  or  dissent,  it  will  be 
necessary'  that  you  should  name  the  various  ob- 
jects of  bounty  which  you  think  he  would  wish 
to  have  remembered,  the  various  sums  or  items 
of  property  which  you  may  have  heard  him  say, 
or  may  have  reason  to  think,  he  would  give,  and 
I shall  gather  from  him  his  instructions  in  a pos- 
itive manner.  Then  I will  come  again  to-mor- 
row, with  the  will  engrossed — ” 

“To-morrow!  .No,  Sir;  it  must  all  be  done 
to-day.  It  must,  indeed.  There  is  no  time  to 
be  lost.” 

The  old  man  lay  in  his  bed,  and  his  eyes  were 
closed.  Within  that  little  sallow  head,  which 
looked  startlingly  dark  upon  the  great  expanse 
of  white  bedding,  w ere  working  little  currents  of 
nervous  power  which  even  now  could  do  more,  in 
one  volition,  negative  or  affirmative,  than  three 
millions  of  day-laborers.  One  roll  of  those  half- 
glazed  eyes,  or  a shrinking  of  those  puckered  eye- 
brows, could  move  that  which  the  sheer  force  of 
a hundred  men  in  a hundred  years  could  not 
more  than  replace.  What  depths  of  conscious- 
ness there  might  be  in  this  mind  it  was  now  im- 
possible to  say.  The  generous  powers  were  long 
unused  and  dormant.  Those  phases  of  conscious- 
ness, through  which  the  soul  is  brought  into  re- 
lation with  ideals  and  the  energizing  power  of  a 
Future  and  a Superior  had  never  had  room  for 
existence  in  this  brain.  The  whole  force  of  its 
susceptibilities  had  long  been  engrossed  in  one 
direction. 

A great  ruling  passion  tones  the  whole  mind 
and  forms  the  back-ground  upon  which  all  inci- 
dental and  collateral  thoughts  are  wrought  out 
Every  other  feeling  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the 
dominant  power.  In  Mr.  Krebb’s  mind  there 
was  no  charity  but  a pecuniary  charity ; no  filial 
or  fraternal  relation  that  did  not  involve  the  idea 
of  heirship  and  succession.  The  feeling  of  ap- 
probation implied  the  bestowal  of  money;  and 
that  of  displeasure  implied  the  withholding  or 
withdrawal  of  it.  Gratitude  did  not  exist,  for 
every  thing  had  its  consideration,  and  more  than 
that  was  a superfluity.  Resentment  was  meas- 
ured in  dollars  and  cents.  His  whole  conscious- 
ness had  been  pecuniary  and  possessory. 

Mrs.  Krebb  had  now  the  delicate  task  of  re- 
minding him  that  the  period  of  income  had  passed, 
and  the  time  of  outgo  had  come.  She  was  not 
aware  what  a shock  she  was  to  communicate  to 
this  possessory  consciousness  in  proposing  to  re- 
verse the  order  of  its  nature,  and  in  one  act  to 
negative  all  that  it  had  hitherto  attained. 

Five  minutes  after  Mrs.  Krebb  and  the  lawyer 
had  entered  the  sick-chamber  Mr.  Harry,  be- 
coming impatient  and  suspicious  that  Mr.  Search 
might  enter  without  calling  for  him,  as  in  fact  he 
had  already  done,  took  his  newspaper  and  chair 
and  went  to  the  door  of  the  sick-chamber,  where 
he  seated  himself  as  a sentinel.  44  There!”  said 
he;  44  now  she  can’t  get  in  without  me.  It  would 
be  just  like  her  to  try.” 

Meanwhile  the  wife,  already  within  the  room, 
began  her  part  in  the  process  of  drawing  a will 
out  of  the  dumb  old  roan. 

By  dint  of  indifferent  questions,  such  as  wheth- 
er he  wished  to  leave  any  thing  to  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  or  the  Hospital 
for  Sick  Paupers,  or  the  Washington  Monument, 
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the  will  got  on  through  two  clauses  by  which 
some  trivial  bequests  were  made.  Thus  far  the 
old  man  had  only  disposed  of  two  or  three  thou- 
sands, which  did  not  hurt  him  much.  It  was 
only  pinching  off  a twig  or  two. 

Mrs.  Krebb  came  to  a pause  after  she  had 
named  eveiy  body  but  herself,  and  looked  at  the 
lawyer. 

“Go  on,”  said  he,  quietly. 

“ And  who  will  you  give  the  rest  to,  my  dear? 
You  know  you  have  often  said  you  meant  it  for 
me.  Will  you  give  it  all  to  me,  my  dear?  All 
you  are  w'orth  ?” 

The  old  man  was  immovable.  It  was  like 
proposing  to  cut  him  up  by  the  roots. 

* ‘ Come,  deary ! answer  me,  ” urged  Mrs.  Krebb, 
feeling  that  she  must  go  on ; and  she  knelt  by 
his  side,  and  leaned  over  him,  and  kissed  his 
yellow  forehead  — very  softly,  lest  the  lawyer 
should  hear  it.  “Come,  deary!  will  you  say 
yes?  That’s  my  love.  Yes!  Mr.  Search,  I 
think  he  said  yes.  Oh ! I must  move ; you  can 
not  see.  His  eyebrows  moved  a little.  I must 
ask  him  again. 

“Come,  my  love,  you  must  say  it  again,  so 
that  Mr.  Search  can  see  it.  That’s  my  dear. 
Yes,  he  says  he  means  it  all  for  me.” 

The  old  man’s  assent,  feeble  at  first,  was  re- 
peated again  and  again,  more  vigorously. 

“Do  I understand  you,  Sir,”  said  Mr.  Search, 
“to  say  that  you  wish  to  leave  all  the  rest  and 
residue,  of  whatever  name  and  nature,  both  real 
and  personal,  to  your  beloved  wife,  to  have  and 
to  hold  in  her  own  right  ?” 

“ He  says  yes ! he  says  yes !”  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Krebb. 

The  old  man  distinctly  signaled  yes,  but  the 
same  grim  half-smile  rested  on  his  bloodless  feat- 
ures. Could  it  mean,  this  time,  that  what  was 
asked  for  he  would  not  give  ? His  thoughts  were 
his  own  secret.  He  certainly  did  say  yes. 

“There!”  said  Mrs.  Krebb,  with  a quiet  tri- 
umph. “That’s  all.  We  need  not  trQuble  you 
any  more,  love.  Ill  go  and  cull  the  witnesses.” 

“Stay,”  said  the  lawyer. 

But  Mrs.  Krebb  w as  already  at  the  door.  She 
opened  it  and  looked  out.  Instantly  she  shrank 
back  again,  but  not  quickly  enough  to  prevent 
Mr.  Harry  from  springing  up  and  thrusting  his 
foot  within  the  door. 

“ What  are  you  here  for?” 

“ What  are  you  here  for  ?” 

“ Go  away  for  a little  while ; you  can  not  see 
Louis  now.” 

“ If  you  are  in,  I shall  come  in.” 

“You’ve  no  right  to  come  in.” 

“ You’ll  not  dare  to  refuse  me.” 

“ I do  refuse.” 

“That’s  enough  for  me.  Then  I come  in 
without  leave.”  And  forcing  the  door  open,  he 
nearly  tipped  his  sister-in-law  into  the  comer 
as  he  entered. 

The  sick  man  witnessed  this  pleasant  little  con- 
test for  the  post  of  honor  bpr  his  bedside.  To 
judge  by  his  cynical  smile,  it  seemed  rather  to 
amuse  than  to  vex  him.  “They  want  me  to 
make  a will,”  said  he  to  himself,  “and  111  hu- 
mor them.  They’ll  have  all  my  property  if  I 
don’t  make  one,  and  I’ll  make  one  that  will  vex 
them.  Ill  trap  ’em,  the  buzzards !” 

Mrs.  Krebb  and  Mr.  Harry  each  moved  rapid- 
bedside  as  if  contesting  for  the  posses- 


1 sion  of  the  half-animated  body,  and  stood  there, 
alternately  doting  upon  him  and  glaring  at  each 
other. 

Mr.  Search,  not  knowing  what  else  to  do,  went 
on  with  his  questions.  The  old  man  directed  his 
eager  gaze  first  at  the  lawyer,  whom  he  was  an- 
swering, and  then  at  his  wife  and  brother,  watch- 
ing the  expressions  on  their  faces. 

“ You  have  given  all  your  property  to  your  be- 
loved wife,”  said  the  lawyer,  resuming  the  inter- 
rupted instructions. 

The  old  man  turned  his  grim  smile  upon  his 
brother  and  signaled  “Yes.” 

“ What,  Louis !”  exclaimed  he,  with  an  oath— 
“to  her?” 

The  old  man,  as  if  a new  passion  reanimated 
his  powers,  nodded — actually  nodded. 

“You’re  crazy,”  said  Hany. 

Louis  made  as  if  he  would  shake  his  head. 

Mr.  Harry  threw  up  his  hands  as  if  all  was 
over,  and  threw  himself  into  his  chair,  while  Mrs. 
Krebb  beamed  w ith  triumph. 

“Do  you  give  it  to  her  without  condition  or 
limitation  ?”  continued  the  lawyer. 

The  old  man  turned  his  looks  toward  his  wife, 
and,  enjoying  her  attention,  signaled  “No.” 

“What  condition  do  you  impose?” 

He  still  smiled  grimly  on  his  wife’s  anxious, 
inquiring  face,  but  indicated  no  reply. 

“ Is  the  bequest  for  life?” 

“No.” 

“ For  a term  of  years  ?” 

“No.” 

“ During  widowhood  ?” 

The  old  man  nodded. 

“ Do  I understand  you  that  her  right  ceases 
if  she  marry  again  ?” 

The  old  man,  without  taking  his  eyes  off  her 
face,  smiled  and  nodded,  as  if  to  say,  “How  do 
you  like  that,  dearest  ?” 

The  w ife  hid  her  face  in  her  hands  and  threw 
herself  back  into  a chair,  and  Mr.  Harry  jumped 
to  his  feet  again. 

“ And  what  disposition  do  yon  make  of  it  in 
case  she  should  many  again?”  continued  the 
lawyer,  coolly. 

No  answer. 

“ Do  you  give  it  to  me,  Louis  ?”  appealed  his 
brother. 

Louis  looked  keenly  at  him,  and  slowly  nodded. 

Mr.  Hany  cast  a glance  of  triumph  on  his  sis- 
ter-in-law, as  he  pressed  his  inquiry,  “You  give 
it  all  to  me — all? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ He  gives  it  all  to  me  if  she  marries  again,” 
said  Mr.  Hany,  turning  to  the  lawyer.  “ You 
understand  ?” 

“I  will  take  the  instructions  myself,  if  vou 
please,  Sir,”  returned  the  lawyer.  “I  under- 
stand you  to  say,”  continued  he,  addressing  tire 
testator,  •“  that,  in  case  of  the  marriage  of  Mrs. 
Krebb,  you  give  your  estate  to  Mr.  Hany  Krebb 
— upon  anv  conditions  ?” 

“Yes.”’ 

“ What  conditions  do  you  wish  ? Do  they  re- 
late to  his  use  of  the  property  ?” 

“No.” 

“To  his  own  state  or  condition  ?*’ 

“Yes.” 

‘ * What — marriage  ?” 

“No.” 

“Life?” 
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“Yes.” 

“ Do  you  limit  the  gift  to  a life-estate  ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Do  you  mean  to  make  the  gift  take  effect 
only  in  case  he  Bhould  be  living  at  the  time  of 
such  marriage  ?” 

“Yes.” 

• “But  if  he  should  not  be  living  how  would 
you  dispose  of  it  ? Do  you  wish  to  give  it  to 
any  of  the  persons  who  have  been  mentioned  be- 
fore?” • 

“Yes.” 

“To  whom? — the  children  of  your  sister  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“What  are  their  names?  Stephen,  I be- 
lieve—” 

4 * Yes  ” 

“ And  Susan  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Now,”  said  the  lawyer,  recapitulating  to 
make  this  capricious  purpose  distinct,  “ you  give 
all  your  estate  to  your  wife,  provided  she  does 
not  marry  again.  If  she  marries  again  her  right 
ceases,  and  you  give  the  estate  to  your  brother, 
provided  he  be  then  living.  If  he  be  not  then 
living,  you  give  it  to  Stephen  and  Susan  in  equal 
shares.  ’ 

44  Yes,  yes !”  nodded  the  old  man.  And  with 
an  enthusiasm  of  malice  he  looked  from  wife  to 
brother,  and  from  brother  to  wife,  to  watch  the 
effect  he  had  produced  in  thus  hedging  their  ex- 
pectations with  contingencies.  He  had  every 
reason  to  be  gratified  with  the  immediate  effect 
of  his  ingenuity.  He  had  completely  embar- 
rassed them  both. 

It  occurred,  of  coarse,  to  the  lawyer  that  he 
might  perhaps  modify  these  intentions  of  the  old 
man  if  he  should  point  out  some  of  the  legal  ef- 
fects of  such  provisions.  But  whatever  personal 
fancies  he  may  have  cherished  when  he  com- 
menced to  draw  a will  in  favor  of  the  anticipated 
widow  were  quite  cooled  by  the  shocking  pro- 
vision or  condition  that  she  should  remain  un- 
married. His  mind  accordingly  had  reverted  to 
its  proper  professional  bearings,  and  he  now  con- 
templated the  vast  estate  with  whose  owner  he 
was  dealing  rather  as  a fine  subject  for  litiga- 
tion than  as  the  marriage  portion  of  a hand- 
some widow.  In  this  point  of  view  he  naturally 
thought,  as  some  others  have  before  him,  that 
the  worse  the  will  the  better  the  lawsuit.  He 
Accordingly  drew  out  the  provisions  directed  by 
the  testator,  and  after  a few  minutes’  writing 
they  held  the  old  man  up  in  his  bed,  put  the  pen 
into  his  motionless  fingers,  and  the  wife  moved 
the  tip  so  as  to  make  a cross  upon  the  paper. 

Mr.  Search  went  away  rubbing  his  hands,  and 
saying  that  that  will  would  keep  him  in  business 
os  long  as  he  lived,  and  that  he  would  not  care 
much  on  which  side  he  should  be  retained. 

Old  Mr.  Krebb  lay  back  upon  his  pillow, 
chuckling  at  the  confusion  he  had  caused  to  his 
wife  and  brother. 

It  never  occurred  to  the  old  man  that  it  was 
possible  for  his  brother  to  gain  by  marriage  what 
his  wife  would  lose  by  marriage,  and  that  a com- 
promise of  a connubial  nature  would  smooth  it 
all  over  delightfully. 

Mrs.  Krebb,  who  would  not  otherwise  have 
thought  of  the  question  of  marriage,  at  least  be- 
fore the  timeof  half-mourning,  retired  to  her  room 
to  ponder  on  the  subject,  and  vainly  endeavored 


to  feel  satisfied  with  the  fortune  and  the  obliga- 
tion of  widowhood. 

Mr.  Harry,  a little  more  shrewd,  said  to  him- 
self, “I’ve  heard  somewhere  that  a man  may  not 
marry  his  deceased  wife’s  sister.  I wonder  if  a 
woman  can  marry  her  deceased  husband’s  broth- 
er. I’ll  ask  Mr.  Search  next  time  I see  him. 
If  I can  do  that,  it  will  make  all  right  after  all. 
The  money's  what  I want.  Hang  the  woman, 
but  I’ll  have  the  money .” 

Here  Chum  rolled  up  his  paper  and  sat  down. 

The  Professor  drew  a long  breath  and  said  : 
“Very  good!  Queer  will  that — very  queer. 
But  I doubt  whether  that  will  would  hold  wa- 
ter. Are  you  sure  of  your  law  there  ?” 

“I  believe,  Sir,”  replied  Chum,  gravely, 
44  that  it  is  our  Rhetoric,  not  our  Law,  that  is 
in  question  here.  One  can’t  do  justice  to  two 
such  sciences  at  once,  Sir — at  least  not  in  Jun- 
ior year.” 

The  Professor  laughed  with  the  class,  and 
did  not  press  his  criticism  further. 

44  What  subject  shall  we  take  next  month  ?” 
asked  Chum,  as  the  class  showed  signs  of  break- 
ing up  without  having  received  any  announce- 
ment of  a subject. 

44  Choose  fojr  yourself,”  replied  the  Professor, 
shu filing  his  papers  into  the  desk  and  hiding 
his  face  behind  the  lid. 

44  Choose  for  yourself  ” repeated  Chum  to  me, 
in  a tone  heard  by  the  class.  44  That’s  a good 
subject.  That  will  finish  off  my  heroine  very 
well.” 

IV. — CHOOSE  FOR  YOURSELF. 

While  Chum  had  been  telling  stories  instead 
of  reading  composition  I had  amused  myself 
with  taking  notes  in  short-hand.  I wrote  out 
these  notes  at  my  leisure,  and  presented  him 
with  the  manuscript.  He  grasped  my  hand 
and  said  not  a word. 

“There  you  are,”  said  I.  44  You  can  send 
in  your  manuscript  now,  and  save  your  stand- 
ing.” 

44 You’re  a glorious  fellow,”  said  he.  “And 
I take  back  all  the  disrespectful  things  I’ve  said 
about  your  old  inkstand.” 

44  The  apology  is  perfectly  satisfactory,”  said 
I,  for  whom  he  really  meant  it.  44  Now  sit 
down  and  toll  me  your  story  for  next  month, 
and  we  will  have  that  written  oat  beforehand. 
After  that,  Chum,  you  must  write  your  own.” 

This  was  the  way  I came  to  report  Chum’s 
stories. 

On  composition  day  he  marched  in  with  all 
his  papers ; and  when  he  was  called  on  he  rose 
with  veritable  manuscript  to  read  from,  instead 
of  blank  sheets. 

“There  seems  to  have  been  some  mistake,” 
he  said,  by  way  of  preface,  44  about  our  subject, 
this  month.  I observe  that  the  other  members 
of  the  class  have  written  on  various  subjects. 
I have  taken  the  one  designated  by  you,  Sir.” 

44 By  me!”  exclaimed  the  Professor. 

“Yes,  Sir;  as  I understood  you.  My  sub- 
ject is,  4 Choose  for  Yourself.’  ” 
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Old  Mr.  Krebb,  having  made  his  will  in  such 
a way  as  to  bother  the  dear  kin  who  begged  him 
to  make  it,  lay  back  contented  in  his  bed,  and 
after  lingering  helpless  a short  time,  suddenly 
died.  His  widow  occupied  the  seclusion  of  her 
mourning  in  endeavoring  to  decide  w hether  she 
would  continue  a widow  and  enjoy  the  three  mill- 
ions, or  accept  some  husband  and  lose  the  three 
millions.  Mr.  Krebb’s  brother  occupied  himself 
in  wishing  the  widow  would  marry  somebody 
straightway,  and  in  wondering  how  soon  it  would 
do  to  offer  his  own  hand,  and  thus  endeavor  to 
secure  the  fortune  between  them  upon  the  best 
terms  for  himself  that  she  might  grant. 

Soon  after  the  old  man  made  his  will  Mary 
Caimes,  the  pretty  Irish  girl,  wrho  had  been  called 
in  as  a witness  to  the  execution  ot  the  instru- 
ment, went  home  to  spend  a few  hours  with  her 
invalid  brother.  When  I say  44  home”  I mean  a 
snug  lodging  on  the  fourth  floor  of  a retired  tene- 
ment in  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  where  Ste- 
phen Merprise  and  his  sister  Susan  had  their  lit- 
tle apartments. 

The  four  sat  all  the  evening  in  Stephen  and 
Susie’s  sitting-room.  Susie  was  sewing.  Ste- 
phen, as  usual,  was  at  work  over  his  books,  for 
he  had  always  kept  up  his  love  of  reading,  al- 
though daily  engrossed  in  his  trade.  Mary  spent 
the  evening  in  6ewing  for  her  brother,  occasion- 
ally pausing  to  tell  Stephen  the  meaning  of  some 
French  phrase — she  having  brought  some  ac- 
quaintance with  that  language  from  the  Conti- 
nent, where  she  had  once  spent  a season  in  the 
service  of  an  English  family — or  to  tell  him  of 
some  English  or  Irish  town  she  had  been  in. 

The  convalescent  brother  retired  early,  and, 
leaving  his  door  ajar,  asked  Mary  to  sing  him  to 
sleep,  as  she  had  often  done  since  she  had  come 
to  him.  She  sang,  in  a sweet  voice,  some  quaint 
native  songs,  which  put  him  soon  to  sleep,  but 
quite  w aked  up  Stephen,  who  had  begun  to  grow 
sleepy  over  his  books. 

Mary  then  prepared  to  return.  “I  must  go 
back  to  my  palace  now,”  she  said,  gayly.  “ Oh ! 
how  short  an  evening  is  when  there  is  only  one 
in  a week!  It  will  be  a long  week  till  I see 
these  dear  walls  again.” 

“Well  find  you  something  better  to  do  yet,” 
said  Stephen.  “Why,  you  could  teach!  Here 
you’ve  been  teaching  me  half  the  evening.  Why 
couldn’t  she  teach,  Susie  ?” 

“ Not  in  this  country,  I fear,  ” said  Mary.  4 4 It 
would  not  be  what  they’d  expect.  I’m  awkward 
enough  where  I am  now.  Every  thing  is  strange, 
so  strange,  here.” 

Stephen  insisted  on  escorting  Mary  back  to  the 
residence  of  his  late  uncle.  She  was  a brave  girl, 
and  declared  herself  quite  able  to  go  alone,  but 
when  they  were  fairly  in  the  street  she  was  so 
timid  that  she  hardly  could  muster  courage  to 
take  the  arm  which  ho  offered  her.  What  an 
inconsistent,  boasting,  fearful  little  heart — to 
brave  the  world,  and  then  to  be  afraid  of  Ste- 
phen, only  Stephen ! And  then,  after  she  had 
taken  the  arm,  there  w’as  another  difficulty  worse 
than  the  first.  It  was  so  very  silent.  It  was 
not  one  of  your  noisy  streets,  full  of  bustle  and 
distraction.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  a quiet, 
retired  way,  rather  lonely  to  walk  through 
alone.  But  Stephen  marched  along  and  said 
never  a word ; and  it  got  to  be  very  silent  in- 
H**~**'*i^)h,  for  a noise,  if  it  were  only  a cart; 


something  to  introduce  a subject,  no  matter 
what! 

Mary  kept  her  eyes  on  the  ground,  just  as  if 
it  were  necessary  to  do  so  on  a bright  moonlight 
night  and  on  a good  pavement!  At  last  it 
seemed  to  the  eyes  w'hich  were  looking  down  as 
if  they  were  being  looked  at  in  turn  by  other 
eyes  that  were  a little  above. 

Now  that,  of  course,  is  very  embarrassing. 
And  the  case  becomes  still  more  embarrassing 
sometimes.  For  observe?  that  when  one’s  face 
is  half  averted  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  eyes  that 
are  thus  half  curtained  by  the  eyelids ; you  must 
lean  forward  a little  to  do  so ; and  then,  if  the 
eyes  should  look  up  just  at  that  moment,  if  the 
fair  curtains  should  be  suddenly  parted,  and  the 
inhabitant  within  look  out  upon  you,  you  would 
feel  caught,  as  it  were.  Wouldn’t  you,  now? 
Come,  be  frank  about  it.  Wouldn’t  you  feel  a 
little  os  if  you  had  been  peering  in  at  some  case- 
ment, and  the  fair  inmate  had  appeared  within 
and  detected  yon  attempting  to  spy  out  the  con- 
tents of  her  boudoir  ? 

Very  well ; then  you  know  how  Stephen  felt 
when  Mary  looked  up. 

Now  I am  not  able  to  state  any  reason  why 
one  pair  of  innocent  eyes  may  not  look  at  an- 
other pair  of  innocent  eyes  without  you  and  I 
spending  a whole  page  upon  the  phenomenon. 

I go  further,  and  say  that  I am  unable  to  de- 
fine the  process  by  w hich  one  pair  of  eyes  knows 
that  the  other  pair  of  eyes  is  looking  in — is  not 
merely  casting  a casual  glance  upon  the  case- 
ment, as  it  w'ere,  and  thinking,  perhaps,  of  no- 
thing at  all,  but  actually  looking  in. 

Now  this  is  a more  important  question  than  it 
seems  to  be,  for  I have  a theory  which  may  ex- 
plain it.  In  accordance  with  what  I have  read 
m scientific  w'orks  of  the  pnrely  mechanical, 
chemical,  and  electrical  constitution  of  man,  I 
have  conjectured  that  when  two  pairs  of  eyes 
thus  meet  so  that  the  axes  of  vision  of  each  pre- 
cisely coincide,  as  they  must  do  in  the  act  of 
looking  *7i,  w e have  two  rays  of  light  proceeding 
in  opposite  directions  in  precisely  the  same  path; 
and  these  rays — whether  undulatory  or  corpuscu- 
lar makes  no  difference  to  my  theory — these  rays 
must  agitate  and  perturb  each  other  in  a manner 
quite  peculiar  to  the  precise  conjunction  in  which 
they  meet,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  a ray  of  light, 
perturbed  or  agitated  in  a peculiar  manner,  should, 
when  impinging  upon  the  retina,  affect  the  nerves 
of  vision  in  a peculiar  manner,  and  produce  inte- 
rior effects  in  the  cerebral  convolutions  of  the  most 
peculiar  character. 

If  man  be  such  a perfect,  admirable  machine, 
this  theory  can  easily  be  tested  by  a simple  ex- 
periment, which  I mean  to  try.  A pair  of  glass 
eyes  should  be  taken,  and  placed  so  as  to  cast 
their  rays  of  reflection  precisely  in  the  same  path 
as  the  axes  of  vision  of  some  susceptible  young 
person.  If  it  should  be  found  that  a pair  of  glass 
eyes,  or,  better  still,  two  little  round  mirrors,  un- 
der the  proper  conditions  of  position  and  light, 
should  produce  the  same  peculiar  excitement  of 
the  retina,  and  awaken  in  the  mind  the  tender- 
est  emotions,  then  my  theory  will  he  established ; 
and  we  shall,  moreover,  have  a triumphant  con- 
firmation of  the  mechanical,  chemical,  and  elec- 
trical theory  of  human  nature. 

Now  when  one  is  caught  looking  in  at  win- 
dows, it  is  very  proper  to  make  an  apology ; and 
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the  best  apology  is  to  have  an  errand,  or  to  pre- 
tend to  have  one,  which  is  sometimes  better  still. 

So  Stephen  spoke.  But  he  did  not  speak  very 
boldly,  either.  He  said,  44  I should  like  to  know 
what  you  were  thinking  about,  Mary  ?” 

What  a foolish  question ! And  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, too.  To  pretend  that  that  was  what 
he  was  44  looking  in  at  the  window*’  for!  If  that 
was  what  he  wanted,  why  didn’t  he  ask  her  at  the 
outset  in  a straightforward  way,  instead  of  look- 
ing at  her  rosy  face  and  drooping  eyelids  for 
whole  minutes  at  a time  without  saying  a word? 

44  Couldn’t  you  tell  me,  Mary  ?”  he  added,  gen- 
tly, after  waiting  for  a reply. 

Now  why  should  he  say  “Mary?”  Because, 
mind  you,  nobody  else  was  near ; and  if  he  had 
not,  she  still  would  have  understood  that  she  was 
addressed.  But 44  Mary”  is  a very  pretty  name, 
and  it  sounded  very  prettily  as  he  said  it. 

44 1 was  thinking,”  said  Mary, 44 1 — I was  think- 
ing that — that  you  did  not  come  to  your  uncle's 
house.  I was  wondering  why  yon  did  not  go  to 
see  your  aunt  now.  ” 

44 1 never  wont  there  but  once,  when  Mr.  Krebb 
was  living,”  returned  the  young  man.  44 1 was 
not  welcome.  He  was  very  busy  with  his  mon- 
ey, and  he  did  not  want  to  see  us.  That’s  a 
good  reason,  is  it  not?  They  never  cared  for 
ns.  I don’t  suppose  my  aunt  knows  we  are  in 
New  York.” 

44  That  was  a good  reason,”  replied  the  girl. 
44  But  now  t Now  he  is  gone,  and  his  poor  wife 
is  left  alone.  She  has  a great  many  acquaint- 
ances, but  I don't  think  she  has  many  friends. 
It’s  a very  large  house,  but  it’s  nearly  all  shut 
up;  dark  and  deserted.  When  I think  how  kind 
you  were  to  my  brother  when  he  was  in  trouble, 
yes,  and  to  me  too,  when  I came  all  alone  and 
destitute  to  take  care  of  him — you  see  I was 
wondering  why  you  did  not  go  to  comfort  your 
aunt.” 

44  Do  you  think  I ought  to  go  ?” 

44 1 did  not  say  that.  I said  I was  wondering 
why  you  did  not?’ 

44 1 said  I would  not.  I said  I would  never 
enter  the  house  again — never.  But  Susie  says 
we  ought  to  go.” 

44 Then  I think  so  too,”  said  Mary,  looking  up 
with  a frank  smile  straight  into  the  eyes  that  had 
embarrassed  her  before. 

Stephen  left  his  companion  at  the  basement- 
door  of  the  great  house,  and  bade  her  good- 
night. The  next  day  with  Susie  he  rang  at  the 
front-door,  and  was  shown  into  the  parlor. 

Mrs.  Krebb  received  them  with  unexpected 
cordiality.  After  some  time  spent  in  conversa- 
tion about  the  death  of  Mr.  Krebb,  and  in  recall- 
ing reminiscences  of  the  days  when  Stephen  and 
his  sister  had  been  her  pupils,  Mrs.  Krebb  led 
the  conversation  to  the  subject  of  the  will,  and 
astonished  her  young  relatives  by  explaining  its 
provisions. 

“That's  a singular  will,”  said  Stephen. 

44  Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Krebb ; 44  his  brother  inter- 
posed and  induced  him  to  change  his  original  in- 
tentions. I think  it  was  all  owing  to  his  inter- 
ference.” 

44  It  was  quite  unnecessary  to  mention  my  name 
in  it,”  said  Stephen.  44 Perhaps  you  may  not 
know  that  a short  time  ago,  in  pursuance  of  my 
mother's  dying  request,  I offered  Mr.  Krebb  the 
amount  she  had  received  from  him,  with  interest. 


I did  not  expect  he  would  receive  it ; but  he  did. 
If  it  had  pleased  him  to  return  that  amount  to 
me  I should  have  thought  it  very  just ; but  I 
never  shall  claim  any  thing  else.  ” 

Mrs.  Krebb’s  eyes  sparkled  at  the  idea  of  Ste- 
phen’s so  readily  disavowing  any  expectations 
under  the  will,  and  she  replied,  “Indeed,  that 
shall  be  repaid.  It  would  be  very  generous  in 
you  to  be  satisfied  with  what  I am  sure  is  no 
more  than  justice.  Mr.  Krebb  was  so  business- 
like in  all  his  ways.  But  I am  sure  he  meant  no 
unkindness.” 

“No,”  replied  Stephen,  “I  did  not  mean  to 
ask  even  that.  It  would  have  been  veiy  well  for 
him  to  have  provided  for  it ; but  he  did  not ; so 
let  us  say  no  more  about  it.” 

This  seemed  to  close  this  subject  of  conversa- 
tion. They  talked  afterward  of  Mr.  Krebb’s  ill- 
ness; and  Mrs.  Krebb  inquired,  with  much  kind- 
ness of  manner,  into  their  circumstances,  and 
Stephen’s  prospects  in  business.  Here  he  was 
quite  at  home;  and  from  his  enthusiastic  ac- 
counts of  his  work,  and  his  hopes  of  advance- 
ment, one  would  hardly  have  inferred  that  he 
had  just  stripped  himself  of  the  last  dollar  of  his 
savings  to  repay  the  uncle. 

Mrs.  Krebb  made  very  warm  offers  of  assist- 
ance and  friendship  to  the  young  people,  for 
which  Stephen  thanked  her,  while  Susie  looked 
around  upon  the  grand  parlor,  with  its  paintings 
and  its  piano,  and  wished  the  will  had  been  a 
little  different,  as  it  might  have  been  just  as  well 
as  not. 

.“No,  I thank  yon,”  said  Stephen,  after  Mrs. 
Krebb  had  said  that  they  must  be  friends,  and 
had  offered  to  lend  him  money  for  his  business. 
44 1 thank  you ; but  I could  not  borrow.  I had 
better  w’ork  my  own  way,  and  not  too  fast.  ” 

44  And  is  there  nothing  I can  do  for  you  ?”  said 
the  woman  with  three  millions  to  the  youth  with 
nothing.  Susie  fancied  that  she  became  perhaps 
a little  more  earnest  in  offering  as  Stephen  be- 
came more  distinct  in  declining. 

44  Yes,  ma’am ; there  is  one  thing.  Could  you 
give  Mary  Caimes  two  evenings  out  in  the 
week  ?” 

44  Maty  Cairnes ! my  waitress ! are  you  a friend 
of  hers  ?” 

Stephen  blushed,  and  Susie  interposed.  4 4 Yes, 
auntie — if  I may  call  you  so.  You  see,  her  broth- 
er is  one  of  Stephen’s  workmen,  and  he  was  badly 
hurt,  and  Stephen  was  taking  care  of  him  when 
Mary  came  out  from  Ireland  to  nurse  him.  They 
have  been  very  unfortunate.  And  she  has  only 
the  one  evening  to  see  him.  He  is  better  now, 
but  she  needs  more  time  to  care  for  him.”  9 

44  Yes,  she  shall  have  two  evenings  a week,  or 
three,  if  Susie  asks  it,”  replied  Mrs.  Krebb, 
smiling. 

So  they  came  awav. 

44 1 should  like  to  live  in  that  house,”  said  Su- 
sie. “ I never  saw  any  thing  so  finely  furnished. 
Such  a library,  too,  for  you,  Stephen,  in  the  back- 
parlor.” 

44 1?m  sorry  to  hear  you  say  so,”  said  Stephen. 
“I  don’t  want  it.  We’ll  have  one  of  our  own 
one  of  these  days.” 

44  But  what  a will ! ” said  Susie.  4 4 1 can’t  think 
of  your  working  so  hard  without  wishing  that  his 
brother  was — was  dead,  and  auntie  was  married 
again.  It’s  positively  wicked,  I know ; but  I 
can’t  help  it.” 
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“Then  don’t  think  of  it,”  said  Stephen,  gave  such  an  account  of  the  circumstances  under 
44  We’ll  not  go  there  again.”  which  the  will  was  made,  and  of  the  old  mans 


44  Why  couldn’t  he  have  divided  his  property, 
and  made  us  all  happy,  instead  of  tantalizing  ev- 
ery body  with  it  ?” 

44  What  right  has  any  man,  Susie,  after  he  is 
dead  and  gone,  to  control  what  is  left  in  the 
world,  and  ought  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
living?” 

4 4 It  was  his  own,  Stephen,  to  do  with  as  he 
pleased.  ” 

44  Yes,  Susie,  while  he  lived ; but  it  is  not  his 
now.  And  we  don’t  know  what  would  please 
him  now.  Selfishness  perpetuates  itself ; but  if 
it  pleases  him  now  to  look  back  from  another 
world,  and  see  how  he  has  tied  the  hands  and 
entangled  the  happiness  of  living,  active  people 
for  years  to  come — for  a lifetime — if  that  pleases 
him  now,  he  must  be  among  the  bad.” 

44 Oh,  Stephen,  don’t  talk  so!” 

44  Yes,  Susie ; it  may  have  been  his  will  when 
he  made  it,  but  I don’t  believe  it’s  his  will  now. 
It’s  a vicious  will.  Why  should  the  law  give  a 
dead  man  arms  to  reach  back  from  another  world 
and  hold  on  with  an  unchangeable  grip  to  the 
possessions  he  left  behind,  and  ought  to  have  re- 
linquished here  ? Why  should  he  have  the  pow- 
er to  hold  on  to  his  will  when  he  no  longer  has 
the  power  to  change  it  ?”  9 

44  If  he  had  divided  his  property  it  would  have 
united  us  all,”  said  Susie ; 44 but  he  has  forbidden 
the  division,  and  we  are  all  divided  instead.  ” 

44 Yes,”  said  Stephen.  “Money  earned  is  a 
clear  property,  but  money  bequeathed  is  like 
treasure -trove — the  finders  never  agree.  Mere 
luck  makes  friends  quarrel.  Here,  now,  is  a hap- 
py family!  Mrs.  Krebb  wishes  Mr.  Harry  would 
die,  and  Mr.  Harry  wishes  Mrs.  Krebb  would  get 
married ; and  both  of  them  hate  us,  I dare  say, 
because  if  we  were  not  in  existence  they  would 
have  fared  better.  And  we  wish  them  both  to 
forfeit  the  property,  and  begin  to  despise  the 
memory  of  the  old  man  who  left  it.  The  law  is 
wrong  that  permits  his  old  skeleton  to  stand  for 
years  in  the  family  circle,  directing  what  we  shall 
do  and  what  we  shall  not  do.  The  worst  of  it 
is,  we  can’t  help  ill-feeling.  It  is  irresistible.  It 
would  cost  us  three  millions  to  feel  like  Chris- 
tians.” 

4 4 We  will  feel  like  Christians,”  said  Susie, 
putting  her  little  foot  with  emphasis  on  the  pave- 
ment; 44  and  I wish  our  names  were  not  men- 
tioned in  the  will.” 

44 1 am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,”  said  Stephen ; 
“and  now  let  us  forget  it  all.” 

#If  you  think  that  Stephen  was  unnaturally 
philosophical  in  this  you  are  quite  correct,  and 
he  half  thought  so  himself.  His  mind  did  not 
long  hold  to  the  resolution  he  had  just  formed. 
He  soon  began  to  see  more  of  the  other  side  of 
the  question,  and  the  more  real  and  tangible  the 
great  fortune  seemed  as  he  thought  of  it,  the 
more  vexatious  seemed  the  freak  that  had  de- 
barred his  sister  and  himself  from  their  lawful 
and  immediate  share  in  his  uncle’s  estate.  He 
shortly  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  although  he 
would  not  care  for  it  himself,  it  was  his  duty  as 
toward  Susie  to  assert  some  claim,  if  any  were 
sustainable. 

He  was  in  this  mood  when  old  Mr.  Harry 
Krebb  called  upon  him  to  endeavor  to  enlist  his 
co-operation  in  the  event  of  a lawsuit.  Mr.  Krebb 
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weakness  and  eccentricity,  and  of  the  legal  opin- 
ions he  had  obtained  to  the  effect  that  the  will  it- 
self w'as  void  on  this  account,  that  he  induced 
Stephen  to  consent  to  join  him  in  bringing  an  ac- 
tion to  set  the  will  aside. 

In  giving  this  consent  Stephen  was,  perhaps, 
actuated  more  by  the  desire  of  protecting  his  sis- 
ter’s rights  than  of  asserting  his  own;  and  he 
made  it  a condition  that  he  should  not  be  called 
on  to  give  a day  of  time  or  a dollar  of  money  to 
the  litigation.  Mr.  Harry  was  much  pleased 
to  secure  thus  the  entire  management  of  the  case 
to  himself ; and  Stephen  went  through  the  for- 
mality of  making  oath  to  the  bill  of  complaint,  in 
which  it  was  alleged  that  he  was  informed  and 
believed  that  the  testator  was  not  of  sound  mind 
and  memory,  and  was  not  capable  of  making  a 
will.  Mr.  Harry’s  lawyer,  who  attended  to  ad- 
minister the  oath,  congratulated  the  young  man 
upon  being  a plaintiff  in  one  of  the  greatest  law- 
suits of  the  age*;  and,  if  the  truth  were  told,  Ste- 
phen, with  all  his  appearance  of  indifference,  felt 
as  if  he  had  taken  another  step  u]>on  the  ladder 
of  life  when  he  saw  his  name  affixed  to  the  pa- 
pers in  Krebb  against  Krebb , and  thought  of  the 
possible  consequences  of  such  an  act. 

As  for  Susie,  she  was  at  first  more  pained  at 
the  idea  of  combining  to  prosecute  her  aunt  than 
pleased  at  the  hope  of  success ; but  she  soon  rec- 
onciled herself  to  the  position  of  a plaintiff,  and 
wondered  how  soon  they  would  go  to  the  court 
and  hear  the  verdict. 

As  for  Mary,  imagine  how  glad  she  was  to  get 
tw'o  evenings  a week  with  her  brother.  When 
Susie  told  her  of  the  brilliant  contingencies  which 
opened  before  them  tears  of  joy  filled  her  eyes, 
which  always  beamed  w'ith  gratitude  upon  those 
who  had  befriended  her  brother.  But  Stephen 
thenceforward  found  her  less  social  and  com- 
municative than  before,  and  more  impatient  than 
ever  that  her  brother  should  be  able  to  move. 

Old  Harry  Krebb,  armed  with  his  bill  of  com- 
plaint, and  the  appropriate  writ  or  process  to 
commence  the  great  suit  of  Krebb  against  Krebb , 
w'ent  one  fine  day  to  call  upon  his  sister-in-law. 

He  determined  that  she  should  be  either  his  wife 
or  his  defendant,  and  he  resolved  to  press  a suit 
in  one  sense  or  the  other.  To  make  a sure  thing 
of  it,  the  crusty  old  fellow  was  prepared  to  threat- 
en as  well  as  to  coax. 

Mr.  Harry  dined  at  his  club,  and  spent  an 
hour  over  his  wine  in  meditating  on  the  policy 
he  should  pursue  in  conversing  with  the  widow. 

The  deep  fellow'  got  so  deep  that  when  he  rose  to 
go  and  seek  Mrs.  Krebb  he  was  full  of  love  and 
law  in  a strange  mixture.  At  first  he  had  been 
uncertain  whether  it  were  wiser  to  threaten  first 
and  offer  afterward,  or  to  offer  first  and  threaten 
afterward.  This  difficulty  disappeared  as  he  got 
on  with  his  wine,  and  he  soon  found  the  most  op- 
posite sentiments  comfortably  commingled.  In 
the  fullness  of  anticipated  triumph  he  said  to  him- 
self, as  he  swaggered  along  toward  her  house, 

“Sink  or  swim,  marry  or  sue,  bride  or  defend- 
ant, kisses  or  costs,  by  Heaven  I’ll  have  my  share 
of  the  money !” 

On  this  swelling  wave  of  exulting  resolution 
this  brave  but  poor  lover  was  floated  into  the 
presence  of  the  widowed  millionaire. 

44  What  does  this  fellow  want  ?”  thought  Mrs. 
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Krebb,  as  Mr.  Harry  swayed  across  the  room, 
kissed  her  hand,  and  made  as  if  he  would  sink 
on  one  knee  before  her. 

‘‘Dearest  Margaret,”  said  he,  “I  have  come 
to  avow  my  heart,  and  to  propose  a happy  settle- 
ment of  all  our  differences,  to  declare  the  senti- 
ments with  which  your  beauty  and  worth — your 
worth,  I mean  personal  worth,  I do  not  allude  to 
property — have  inspired  me.  ” 

The  horror  with  which  the  lady  drew  back 
from  him  glimmered  dimly  into  the  excited 
mind  of  the  lover,  and  admonished  him  that 
he  was  getting  on  too  fast. 

“Yes,  dearest  one — for  so  I must  call  you, 
and  I know  you  will  not  forbid  me  till  you  have 
heard  me.  Yes!  I have  come  to  tell  you  of  the 
dilemma  in  which  you  stand,  and  to  offer  my- 
self to  deliver  you,  if  you  will  accept  me. 

“ Yes,  dearest,  there  is  a combination — there 
is  a lawsuit  about  to  be  commenced,  to  set  aside 
the  very  extraordinary  will  your  late  husband 
made.  I am  informed  and  believe,  as  depo- 
nent saith,  that  it  was  fraudulent  and  void.” 

“Who  says  that?”  said  Mrs.  Krebb,  indig- 
nantly. “ How  dare  you  ?” 

“ Deponent  saith,”  responded  the  old  fellow, 
with  a shrewd  look.  “It’s  only  the  language 
of  the  law,  my  dear ; the  law  talks  very  bad, 
sometimes;  and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  what 
the  judge  asks  the  witness  must  tell.  I was 
in  the  room  when  the  will  was  made.  It  will 
not  be  my  fault  if  I am  made  to  appear  against 
your  interests.” 

Mrs.  Krebb  was  silent. 

“ Your  late  husband,”  continued  the  broker, 
“ has  condemned  you  to  be  a widow,  and  left 
you  to  fight  your  battles  alone.  I can  set  you 
free  in  the  sweet  bonds  of  matrimony.  You 
would  not  lose  any  thing  by  uniting  your  for- 
tunes with  mine.  Together  we  could  defy  any 
opposition.” 

“ I do  not  believe  a word  of  it,”  said  the  wid- 
ow. “ There  is  no  one  but  yourself  to  interfere 
with  me.  The  Mcrprises  are  content.  What 
do  you  want  ? What  do  you  mean  to  do  ?” 

“Ah!  my  dear  Margaret,  I must  either  agree 
with  you  or  agree  with  the  rest  of  the  family.  I 
most  either  stand  by  the  will  or  yield  it  up.  I 
come  to  you  to  propose  that — to  propose — yes,  in 
short,  to  propose — that’s  it.  If  you  will  have  me, 
I am  yours ; and  wc  can  easily  arrange  details 
about  the  property  on  equable  terms.  But  other- 
wise I must  go  against  the  will  and  set  it  aside. 
In  other  w-ords,  my  dear,  I come  with  a ring  in 
one  hand  and  a writ  in  the  other,  and  you  must 
choose  for  yourself.  ” 

Mrs.  Krebb  broke  into  a merry  laugh,  during 
which  her  odd  suitor  stood  rather  sheepishly 
awaiting  her  answer.  She  was  divided  between 
indignation  and  a sense  of  the  ludicrous,  and  she 
half  laughed,  half  scowled  her  reply  ; 

“ Show  me  the  writ  and  show  me  the  ring,  and 
I will  choose  very  soon.” 

“There’s  the  writ,”  said  Mr.  Harry,  reluctant- 
ly drawing  it  out.  “I  haven’t  any  ring  here.” 

“Never  mind  the  ring  to-night,”  responded 
the  lady.  “Leave  me  now,  and  I w'ill  give  you 
roy  answer  to-morrow,  after  I have  read  this.” 

“ I can  not  leave  it.  I must  take  it  with  me.” 

“ No ! If  you  want  my  answer  leave  it,  and  I 
will  respond  to  your  proposal  to-morrow.  And 
now  good-night,  Harry,  she  added,  looking  at 


him  with  momentary  toleration,  and  offering  her 
hand. 

She  led  him  to  the  door  and  shut  him  out  into 
the  hall.  She  heard  him  groping  for  his  hat  and 
stick,  for  though  the  hall  was  lighted  his  eyes 
were  hazy ; and  at  lost  he  closed  the  outer  door, 
and  his  uncertain  feet  descended  the  front  steps. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  your  story  is  rather 
long,”  interposed  the  Professor,  rapping  on  his 
desk  to  enforce  the  interruption.  **  The  hour 
is  up.” 

“ Let  him  go  on,”  said  the  boys,  in  a general 
chorus. 

“ It  is  rather  long,”  said  Chum,  gravely,  “ or 
rather  it  was,  but  it  is  getting  shorter  every 
minute.” 

“Hm!”  ejaculated  the  Professor.  “It  is 
time  for  me  to  go,”  looking  at  his  watch. 
“Any  of  the  class  can  go  who  wish  to.  Can’t 
you  tell  us  in  a few  words  how  it  ends  ? It’s  a 
pity  to  leave  it  there.” 

“In  a few  minutes  I can,  Sir,”  responded 
Chum.  “The  Death  and  Marriage  column, 
you  know,  is  always  a short  one.” 

“Well!  well!  Go  on.  You  may  os  well 
read  it  all  while  you’re  about  it.” 

Nobody  moved  to  leave  the  class-room ; and 
we  all  settled  ourselves  to  hear  the  conclusion. 
Chum  resumed  his  reading : 

We  left  old  Mr.  Harry  descending  the  steps 
of  the  Krebb  mansion.  On  his  way  home  the 
half-tipsy  man  was  run  over  in  the  street,  and 
did  not  live  to  receive  an  answer  to  the  dilemma 
which  he  had  proposed  to  the  widow. 

The  decease  of  this  dashing  old  beau  was  la- 
mented only  by  his  creditors — those  faithful  friends 
who  hold  that  while  there  is  life  there  is  hope, 
and  who  never  say  die  unless  they  can  get  their 
money  by  saying  it.  These — for  many  such 
friends  he  had — mourned  his  untimely  end. 
Mrs.  Krebb  felt  unspeakably  relieved,  and  even 
Stephen  and  Susie  thought  with  satisfaction  that 
one  obstacle  was  removed. 

It  will  not  be  expected  that  one  who  is  not  yet 
even  a bachelor  of  arts  should  be  able  adequately 
to  describe  the  play  of  those  tender  emotions 
which  undergraduates  are  presumed  never  to 
have  experienced.  I must  therefore  say  blunt- 
ly, as  a parrot  would  blurt  it  out,  not  knowing 
what  it  means,  that  Stephen  was  in  love  with 
Thomas’s  pretty  sister,  and  Mary  has  since  as 
good  as  acknowledged  that  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  bugbear  of  a fortune  hanging  over  his  head 
they  would  have  made  a match  of  it  straightway. 
But  she,  blushing  girl,  had  her  own  ideas  about 
station  in  life,  and  keeping  her  own  place ; and 
while  she  perhaps  confessed  to  herself  that  she 
liked  Stephen  poor,  and  even  Stephen  as  a mas- 
ter-workman, she  was  quite  disconcerted  by  the 
thought  of  Stephen  a millionaire.  Stephen  him- 
self wras  not  long  in  conjecturing  her  heart. 

It  would  be  a veiy  charming  narrative,  were  I 
capable  of  tracing  it,  to  describe  the  oourtship  of 
this  poor-young-possible-rich  man.  Living  in 
his  garret,  working  at  his  trade,  thinking  him- 
self prospered  when  the  end  of  a month  left  a few 
dollars  surplus,  and  triumphing  in  Mary’s  genial 
congratulations  thereat,  and  yet  in  his  poverty 
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hampered  with  a capricions  possibility  of  a for- 
tune which  threatened  to  break  all  the  prospects 
of  his  love.  He  found  he  could  not  get  on  either 
with  his  work  or  his  love  unless  he  resolutely 
foreswore  all  such  expectations,  and  kept  him- 
self doggedly  in  the  hard  path  of  self-reliance. 

So  he  refused  to  continue  the  suit  against  the 
will  when  it  was  suspended  by  Mr.  Harry’s  death, 
and  declared  himself  quite  indifferent  to  the  mat- 
ter. 

I will  not  say  but  that  after  he  felt  himself 
quite  secure  in  the  affections  of  his  modest  Mary 
he  intended  to  make  a new  attempt  to  claim  the 
fortune;  but  meanwhile  he  stuck  well  to  his 
work;  and  after  some  objection  he  consented 
that  Mary  should,  for  a time  at  least,  continue  at 
service. 

It  was  during  this  period,  while  Stephen  was 
building  castles  in  the  air,  not  knowing  whether 
they  would  turn  out  cottages  or  palaces,  that  a 
strange  gentleman  called  at  the  great  mansion 
of  Mrs.  Krebb  and  asked  for  her.  Mary  Caimes 
saw  him  as  he  passed  up  stairs,  and  thought  she 
had  seen  him  before.  He  had  a handsome  yet 
weather-browned  fuce,  was  well  dressed,  and  had 
the  bearing  of  a traveler.  Mary  could  fix  no 
recognition  of  him  in  her  mind,  but  his  appari- 
tion aroused  reminiscences  of  her  voyage,  and 
the  movements  of  the  ocean.  Neither  of  the 
servants  heard  him  go  away ; whether  he  made 
a long  call  or  a short  one  they  could  not  tell.  A 
day  or  two  afterward  Mrs.  Krebb  went  away 
alone  in  her  carriage,  and  came  home  late  in  the 
afternoon.  The  coachman  said  she  went  to  the 
railroad  station,  and  required  him  to  await  her 
return ; he  did  not  see  any  one  meet  her.  The 
next  day  some  one  wfas  heard  to  enter  the  house 
and  pass  up  stairs.  Mrs.  Krebb  said  nothing  to 
the  servants  of  any  visitor,  and  their  curiosity 
was  appealed  to  strongly  by  the  circumstances. 

It  is  a very  curious  feeling,  that — the  dim  con- 
sciousness that  something  unknown!  is  going  on 
in  the  very  circle  of  your  own  household.  The 
sense  of  being  on  the  outside  of  a secret  penetrates 
the  calmest  mind,  and  quickens  the  perceptions 
of  all  the  senses.  Servants  live  in  this  continual 
condition,  and  it  is  not  to  be  alleged  against  them 
as  a sin,  if  the  retina  of  the  eye  does  become 
sensitive  in  side  spots,  so  that  what  happens  in  a 
corner  forces  itself  upon  them  ; or  if  the  drum  of 
the  ear  grows  ticklish,  and  takes  notice,  like  that 
of  the  factory  operative,  of  the  least  variation  in 
sound  from  the  ordinary  monotony  of  routine. 
Nor  is  there  any  more  exciting  phase  of  this  feel- 
ing than  that  which  is  aroused  by  the  conviction 
that  Homebody  is  in  the  house.  Somebody! 
Treads  come  to  be  as  well  known  as  tones  of 
voice.  A tremor  of  the  floor  is  either  under- 
stood as  plainly  as  a door-bell,  or  it  makes  you 
hold  your  breath  and  say,  44  It  sounds  as  if  Some- 
body were  in  the  house  i” 

This  belief  began  to  prevail  below  stairs  in 
Mrs.  Krebb's  mansion.  But  in  proportion  as 
the  subject  grew  interesting  to  the  cook  and  the 
coachman,  it  grew  disagreeable  to  Mary  Caimes, 
who  had  less  fancy  for  footfalls  and  keyholes 
and  circumstantial  evidence  of  scandals.  She 
resolved,  after  a few  days  of  these  suspicions,  to 
leave  the  house,  and  went  up  stairs  to  avow  her 
determination  to  her  employer,  and  ask  for  a rec- 
ommendation. Mrs.  Krebb  had  the  best  of  rea- 
sons for  acceding  to  this  request  without  inquiry 


or  objection,  and  gave  her  leave  to  go  immedi- 
ately. She  opened  her  port-folio,  and  taking  a 
scrap  of  paper,  wrote  her  a good  character,  paid 
her  in  full,  and  bade  her  good-by.  Mary,  sur- 
prised and  greatly  relieved  to  be  thus  easily  dis- 
missed, left  her  first  service,  hoping  that  it  might 
be  her  last. 

When  Stephen  came  home  in  the  evening  he 
listened  to  the  story  in  silence.  The  accounts 
of  the  other  servants,  which  Mary  repeated  in 
answer  to  his  inquiries,  after  she  had  given  the 
reason  of  her  leaving,  raised  in  his  mind  the  con- 
jecture that  there  had  been  a clandestine  mar- 
riage. Stephen  asked  for  the  recommendation 
which  Mrs.  Krebb  had  given  her. 

44  What  are  you  going  to  do,  Stephen?”  asked 
his  sister. 

“ I don’t  know,  Susie.  If  it  is  a scandal  in 
high  life  we’ve  nothing  to  do  with  it  If  Mrs. 
Krebb  is  married  again,  as  it  seems  she  ought  to 
be,  we  have  something  to  say.” 

As  he  folded  up  the  paper  some  words  pen- 
ciled on  the  back  caught  his  eye.  They  seemed 
to  be,  “Train  for  Hastings  at  10  o’clock.” 

He  asked  Maiy  who  wrote  that,  but  she  did 
not  know.  It  had  not  been  written  since  she  had 
the  paper.  Mrs.  Krebb  took  the  paper  from 
among  other  loose  pieces  in  her  port-folio.  She 
thought  it  was  not  Mrs.  Krebb’s  own  handwrit- 
ing. 

Stephen  resolved  to  follow  up  this  clew.  The 
next  day  he  went  to  the  Hudson  River  station, 
and  found  there  was  a train  for  Hastings  at  the 
time  named.  He  took  it,  and  alighted  in  that 
town  an  hour  after.  The  only  question  for  me, 
said  he,  is,  has  there  been  a wedding?  By  in- 
quiries at  the  residence  of  the  clergyman  of  the 
town  he  found  that  on  the  day  on  which  Mrs. 
Krebb  had  been  absent  a couple  had  called  to 
ask  for  the  clergyman,  but  that  he  was  out  of 
town  at  the  time,  and  they  had  gone  away  with- 
out giving  any  address.  The  vague  description 
given  him  of  the  personal  appearance  of  the  lady 
was  hardly  enough  to  identify  her  positively,  but 
the  circumstance  was  sufficient  for  Stephen,  and 
he  resolved  to  call  on  Mrs.  Krebb  and  ask  her 
the  question  bluntly. 

Although  the  young  man  had  felt  little  in- 
clined to  regard  the  contingent  possibility  of  his 
succeeding  to  the  fortune  so  long  as  it  was  a 
mere  possibility,  he  was  not  inclined  now  to  sub- 
mit to  any  deception.  44 1 told  her,”  said  he  to 
himself,  “that  I would  never  claim  any  more  of 
his  money  than  my  own  that  1 had  paid  him, 
but  I will  not  allow  her  to  defraud  Susie,  nor  me 
either.  She  shall  acknowledge  the  truth  to  me 
herself.” 

The  servants’  conjectures  proved  to  be  so  far 
true  that  there  was,  in  fact,  “Somebody  in  the 
house.”  Somebody  sat  and  talked  with  Mrs. 
Krebb  in  her  sitting-room  up  6tairs.  Somebody 
came  without  its  being  known  when  he  went 
away,  and  went  without  its  having  been  known 
that  he  had  come. 

Stephen,  resolved  to  penetrate  this  mystery, 
called  upon  his  aunt,  and  was  shown  into  her 
presence. 

After  an  awkward  pause  he  said,  bluntly, 
“Well,  ma’am,  I have  come  to  ask  yon  if  you 
are  married  again.” 

Mrs.  Krebb,  instead  of  being  covered  with 
confusion  at  the  discovery  of  her  secret,  merely 
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smiled.  44  I confess,”  said  she, 44  that  there  are 
some  circumstances  which  would  tend  to  excuse 
such  a suspicion  on  your  part.  But  I am  sur- 
prised that  you  could  think  me  capable  of  taking 
such  a step  clandestinely.” 

“I  am  not  content  with  an  evasive  answer, 
Madam.  Answer  me  yes  or  no,  if  you  please, 
and  do  not  mislead  me.  ” 

44 1 will  not  mislead  you ; but  to  answer  either 
yes  or  no,  alone,  would  mislead  you.” 

“I  do  not  understand  you,  ma’am.” 

44  Well,  then,  let  me  ask  you  a question.  Sup- 
posing that  I am  married  again,  what  do  you 
propose  to  do  ?” 

This  question,  put  in  a quiet,  smiling  way,  ir- 
ritated the  young  man. 

44  It  is  enough  for  me,  ” said  he.  4 4 1 have  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  which  rendere  it  probable 
that  you  are  clandestinely  married.  You  do  not 
deny  it,  but  say  that  to  deny  it  would  be  false. 
If  you  don’t  choose  to  tell  the  truth,  no  matter. 
I know  the  truth.”  » 

44  Well,  what  do  you  propose  to  do  ?” 

44 1 will  tell  you  what  I do  not  propose  to  do. 
I do  not  propose  to  treat  with  you.  Your  mar- 
riage forfeits  the  property,  and  it  is  now  Susie’s 
and  mine.  The  will  provides  so.  And  however 
I might  have  felt  if  it  were  otherwise,  I consider 
that  any  attempt  at  concealment  on  your  part, 
such  as  I have  detected,  calls  on  me  to  assert  our 
rights  under  the  will.” 

44  Perhaps  you  do  not  wish  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion except  by  means  of  litigation ; but  you  have 
already  furnished  me  with  a sufficient  answer  to 
your  claim.  ” 

44  What  do  you  mean  ?” 

44  You  have  already  informed  me  that  you  dis- 
avowed any  expectations  under  the  will.” 

44  What  "if  I did  ? It  was  in  conversation.  I 
thought  so  then.  But  I have  changed  my  mind.” 

44  You  forget.  I have  it  in  writing  that  you 
are  prepared  to  prove  the  will  void.  You  made 
oath  to  it,  I believe.  It  is  too  late  for  you  to 
make  any  claim  under  the  will.” 

So  saying  she  drew  from  her  port-folio  the  pa- 
pers which  Mr.  Harry  had  left  with  her.  Stephen 
was  silenced.  He  had  nothing  to  say.  He  knew 
that  he  could  not  assert  his  rights  without  a law- 
suit, of  which  he  had  a great  horror ; and  he  saw 
now  that  his  adversary  had  the  means  of  a de- 
fense or  the  show  of  a defense  which  he  had  not 
anticipated.  He  thought  the  easiest  way  out  of 
it  was  to  cut  the  knot  in  a way  consistent  both 
with  his  sense  of  his  sister’s  rights  and  his  own 
independence. 

44 1 am  not  disposed,”  he  replied,  44to  make 
litigation.  I will  tell  you  what  I will  do.  What- 
ever I have  said  or  done  I will  abide  by.  But 
that  shall  not  prejudice  Susie.  You  shall  surren- 
der to  her  one-half  of  the  estate  without  any  con- 
troversy, and  we  will  both  waive  all  further  claim, 
marriage  or  no  marriage.  ” 

4 4 Please  put  the  terms  in  writing,  that  they 
may  be  understood  definitely ; and  I must  show 
them  to  my  adviser  before  I offer  it  as  a proposal 
binding  on  me.” 

Who  was  the  adviser?  Stephen  did  not  know, 
unless  it  might  be  her  legal  adviser,  until  Mrs. 
Krebb  took  the  paper  he  had  written  at  her  re- 
quest and  left  the  room,  asking  him  to  wait. 
Then  it  became  apparent  to  Stephen  that  Mrs. 
Krebb’s  adviser  was  “ Somebody  in  the  house.” 


Mrs.  Krebb  came  back  smiling.  4 4 My  ad- 
viser does  not  approve  of  the  terms,”  said  she. 
4 4 They  are  too  liberal.” 

Stephen  took  up  his  hat,  and  moved  to  leave 
the  room. 

44  Stay ! ” said  she ; 44  too  liberal  on  your  part, 
I mean.  He  says  that  I ought  to  relinquish 
more  than  half.  To  keep  half  would  be  scarcely 
just.  For  if  there  is  no  marriage  you  are  en- 
titled to  nothing;  and  if  there  is  a marriage,  I 
think  Susie  would  be  ill  satisfied  with  half  the 
estate  for  herself  and  nothing  for  you.” 

44  What  do  you  propose,  then  ?”  said  Stephen, 
who  began  to  feel  that  he  was  perhaps  not  gifted, 
certainly  not  experienced,  in  such  negotiations. 

44 1 propose  that  you  and  Susie  should  accept 
two-thirds  of  the  estate,  and  waive  all  further 
claim  in  case  of  my  marriage.  Supposing  that 
you  were  entitled  to  the  whole  estate — a claim 
you  have  already  repudiated — and  supposing  that 
you  could  enforce  the  claim  by  a lawsuit,  I ask 
you  to  relinquish  your  claim  as  to  one-third  upon 
my  surrendering  the  other  two-thirds.” 

44 1 would  rather  agree  amicably  upon  that  than 
recover  the  whole  by  a lawsuit/’  said  Stephen, 
frankly. 

“Then  you  entertain  the  proposal?”  asked 
Mrs.  Krebb. 

“Yes,  certainly.  I will  consider  it.  I can 
not  answer  finally  now.” 

44 1 have  a reason  for  proposing  to  reserve  one- 
third  which  I think  will  be  perfectly  satisfactory 
to  you  when  you  know  it.” 

“Perhaps  so,”  said  Stephen,  dryly;  4 4 but  I 
can’t  calculate  the  value  of  your  mysteries.  I 
must  go  on  known  facts.  ” 

44  Very  well.  You  will  consider  the  matter.” 

44  Yes!” 

44  And  we  will  come  and  see  you  to-morrow 
evening,  and  see  if  it  is  agreed  on — if  you  will 
allow  us.” 

The  last  words,  and  the  cordial  tone  in  which 
they  were  uttered  by  a handsome  woman,  over- 
came Stephen's  pride. 

44  You  will  find  us  young  birds  in  a very  hum- 
ble nest,”  said  he,  as  he  gave  his  address.  44  It 
is  the  fourth  floor,  the  door  on  the  right.  It 
would  be  more  suitable  for  me  to  come  here,  and 
I would  rather  do  so.” 

“Ah!  but  you  forget  Susie.  And  then  we 
want  to  see  Susie  in  her  own  home.  ” 

44  And  who  is  it  who  is  to  come  with  you,  may 
I ask?”  said  Stephen,  with  something  of  the 
cynical  tone  with  which  he  had  commenced  the 
conversation. 

44  You  will  see,”  said  Mrs.  Krebb. 

44  Your  adviser,  I suppose  ?” 

44  Yes,”  replied  she,  laughing, 44  my  adviser,  we 
will  say  for  the  present.” 

“And  I presume  it  will  be  proper  for  me  to 
have  my  adviser  there  too  ?” 

“Certainly,  if  you  wish,”  she  replied,  looking 
at  him,  in  her  turn,  with  ad  inquisitive  air. 

Stephen  laughed,  internally  saying  to  himself 
She  shall  find  I can  make  a mystery  os  well  as 
she  can.  And  he  added:  “Then  my  adviser 
shall  certainly  be  there,  unless,  indeed,  she  objects 
to  be  present.” 

“She!  Who  is  she?”  But  Stephen  was 
gone.  He  heard  the  question,  and  left  his  aunt 
to  wonder  what  sort  of  a female  lawyer  Stephen 
had  found  for  a legal  adviser. 
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The  young  man  now  felt  that  his  fortune  was 
secured.  His  first  act  was  the  extravagance  of 
buying  a rich  but  simple  ring,  which  he  put  that 
evening  on  Mary’s  finger  as  a pledge  of  their  en- 
gagement. She  mildly  reproved  him  for  being  a 
spendthrift,  but  mingled  such  very  sweet  counter- 
agents  with  her  chidings  that  he  would  have  done 
it  again  in  a minute.  Stephen  laid  Mrs.  Krebb’s 
proposal  before  Susie,  who  joyfully  approved  it ; 
but  he  did  not  mention  her  intended  visit,  be- 
cause he  wished  it  to  be  received  in  the  most 
simple  and  natural  way.  Nor  did  he  say  a word 
of  the  negotiation  to  Mary,  other  than  to  tell  her 
that  he  had  got  his  first  and  last  secret  from  her, 
which  he  should  only  conceal  a few  hours.  Mary, 
looking  at  him  calmly,  seeing  that  he  was  in  earn- 
est— half  grave,  half  smiling — set  a sort  of  seal 
upon  his  lips  that  quite  excused  him  for  main- 
taining silence  on  the  topic. 

On  the  appointed  evening  Stephen  was  sitting 
with  his  little  circle  making  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  read  aloud  to  them. 

44  I declare,  Stephen,”  cried  Susie,  “something 
possesses  you  to-night,  for  you  stop  reading  every 
time  you  hear  a noise.  If  it  were  not  a public 
staircase  one  would  think  you  suspected  some- 
body was  in  our  house.” 

At  this  instant  the  door  was  opened  by  Ste- 
phen, and  Mrs.  Krcbb  entered,  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  a tall  and  handsome  gentleman,  who 
looked  about  him  with  a blunt,  frank,  kindly 
smile. 

“ Good-evening!”  said  he,  with  a loud  voice. 
44  1 wish  joy  to  your  little  home.  Nay,  I see 
it  here  already.  And  this  is  Stephen,  is  it? 
Stephen,  my  boy,  your  hand !”  and  in  a moment 
Stephen’s  surprised  and  unresisting  hand  was  in 
the  grip  of  a weather-beaten  fist.  44  What ! don’t 
you  remember  me?  Ah,  look!  No?  Well, 
well ! I deserve  it.  And  here’s  Susie,”  said  he, 
turning  himself  toward  her  and  stretching  out  his 
arms  as  if  he  hesitated  to  advance  first,  while  his 
eyes  filled  with  her  charming  image  and  over- 
flowed in  two  little  exclamation  points  of  tender 
feeling  on  his  cheeks.  “Here’s  Susie;  what 
does  the  sister  say  ?” 

“Why,  Stephen!”  exclaimed  the  agitated 
girl.  44  Etienne  /”  and  she  rushed  into  the  out- 
stretched arms  that  met  her  half-way. 

“It  is  my  brother,”  said  Stephen,  in  his  mat- 
ter-of-fact way,  and  the  next  moment  the  men 
were  embracing,  while  Susie  hung  on  their  in- 
discriminated  necks  putting  in  a kiss  here  and 
there  at  a hazard.  But  none  of  them  were  lost, 
Susie — sister  dear ! 

Mrs.  Krebb  stood  on  one  side,  alternately 
laughing  and  crying  at  this  scene.  On  the  other 
side  stood  Mary,  with  her  work  in  her  hand,  just 
as  she  had  risen  to  leave  the  room,  but  transfixed 
with  astonishment  at  this  strange  recognition  of 
a face  familiar  to  herself.  As  soon  as  she  recov- 
ered herself  she  took  her  brother’s  hand  to  cause 
him  to  rise  to  leave 'the  room  with  her.  But 
Etienne  said  to  Stephen,  “Do  not  let  her  go;” 
and  Stephen  called  her  back. 

“This,”  said  Mrs.  Krebb,  coming  forward  to 
Etienne  and  taking  him  by  the  arm — “ this  is  my 
adviser.” 

. 44  And  this,”  said  Stephen,  drawing  Mary  to 
him  with  one  hand,  and  holding  her  at  his  side 
with  the  other  arm  around  her — “ this  is  my  ad- 
viser.” 


Of  course  Mary  looked  up  in  blank  astonish- 
ment 

“Yes,”  said  Stephen,  “you  are  and  you  al- 
ways shall  be  my  adviser.” 

“Stephen,”  said  Etienne,  “I  acknowledge 
that  you  are  even  with  me.  I intended  to  sur- 
prise you,  but  you  have  anticipated  me.” 

44 1 remember  your  brother,”  said  Mary,  speak- 
ing for  the  first  time.  “ He  saved  us  from  ship- 
wreck. I must  thank  him,  which  I did  not  do 
when  I left  him.” 

“No,”  said  the  captain,  for  such  Etienne  of 
course  was.  4 4 My  dog  ran  away  with  you ; and, 
to  tell  the  truth,  I didn’t  blame  him.” 

The  captain  took  both  of  Mary’s  hands,  and 
looked  into  her  deep  blue  eyes.  Ilis  right  hand 
felt  the  ring  upon  the  significant  finger,  and  Mary 
felt  him  roll  it  back  and  forth  as  he  leaned  for- 
ward and  kissed  her  brow. 

“ I’ve  no  need  to  wish  you  joy,  Stephen,”  said 
he.  “ You  have  it  all  here ; and  if  money  can 
do  you  any  good  you  ahall  have  that  too.  When 
I came  to  New  York  last  voyage  a happy  (ate 
brought  me  to  Margaret  again.  She  decided  to 
offer  you  half  the  estate  and  go  with  me ; but  I 
told  her  it  ought  to  be  two-thirds  at  least.  I 
don’t  want  more,  for  I’ve  got  enough  ; you  might 
take  it  all  and  not  hurt  me.  We’ve  been  up  to 
Margaret’s  old  home  and  made  all  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  wedding,  which  is  to  be  very  quiet, 
for  I’m  a sort  of  truant,  and  nobody  knows 
me ; and  it’s  to  be  next  week.  So  it's  all  ar- 
ranged, and  it’s  only  for  you  to  sny  if  it’s  agreea- 
ble to  you,  and  what  we  shall  do  with  the  big  es- 
tate?” 

“There,  Mary,”  said  Stephen,  “you  see  how 
it  is ; they  propose  to  divide  the  estate  into  three 
shares,  just  as  it  would  have  been  if  Etienne  had 
come  home  before  Uncle  Krebb  had  died,  and 
they  ask  us  if  we  approve  of  the  match.” 

Poor  Mary  blushed  at  Stephen’s  blunt  way  of 
making  her  to  appear  the  arbiter  of  her  latedn- 
ployer’s  fortune  and  fate.  She  could  only  look 
up  and  timidly  say : “You  must  choose  for  your- 
self, Stephen.  I am  quite  too  happy  as  it  is.” 

“She  says,”  said  Stephen,  good-naturedly, 
“ that  we  must  choose  for  ourselves ; of  couree 
that  involves  being  pleased  with  each  other’s 
choice.  As  to  the  estate,  give  me  enough  to  set 
up  in  business  for  myself,  and  to  give  'Thomas 
here  a start,  and  Susie  must  have  the  rest  of  what 
you  don’t  take.” 

44  No  you  don’t,  Stephen,”  said  Etienne,  ma- 
liciously. “If  you  don’t  take  your  third  I’ll 
never  consent  to  your  choice.  So  now,  Maiy, 
moke  him  come  to  terms.  And  what  is  more, 
you  must  give  up  business  and  take  care  of  the 
estate  for  us  alL  That  will  be  enough  occupa- 
tion for  you,  for  we  are  going  abroad,  and  I can’t 
attend  to  it ; and  I dare  say  Susie  will  make  you 
her  banker  too.” 

In  due  time  the  weddings  took  place.  They 
all  went  up  to  Hastings  to  the  captain’s  wed- 
ding, which  took  place  there;  but  Stephen  in- 
sisted on  being  married  in  the  same  little  sitting- 
room  where  his  vows  had  been  pledged  in  pov- 
erty, and  Mary  quite  agreed  with  him  in  beginning 
modestly  his  new  career. 

Here  Chum  closed  his  paper  and  sat  down. 
A buzz  of  satisfaction  ran  through  the  class, 
and  they  began  to  rise.  • 
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The  Professor  was  heard  tapping  on  his  desk, 
and  the  room  was  silenced  again. 

“You  have  not  told  us,”  said  he,  “what  be- 
came of  Susie.” 

The  boys  all  took  their  seats  again  as  Chum 
rose  to  reply. 

“As  far  as  my  account  goes,”  said  he,  “ that 
must  be  left  to  the  imagination.  It  may  be 
that  she  went  abroad  with  Etienne  and  his  wife, 
and  that  she  spent  the  winter  in  Rome  and  mar- 
ried some  Russian  prince  or  an  Italian  noble- 
man. It  may  be  that  she  staid  quietly  with 
Stephen  and  Mary,  and  that  Thomas  turned 
out  a remarkably  promising  young  man  after 
he  had  been  naturalized.  Or  it  may  be  that 
she  set  up  her  own  establishment  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  and  went  into  society  with  her  own 
span  on  the  Bloomingdale  Road,  and  her  own 
cottage  at  Newport,  until  she  found  her  match 
in  that  way.  On  such  questions  as  these,  Sir,  I 
can  only  say,  as  you  told  us  in  giving  out  the 
task,  you  may  'Choose  for  yourself.1  ” 


SONG  OP  THE  WIND. 

.Ovra  the  meadows  and  over  the  hill 
I frolic  and  fly  at  my  own  sweet  will; 

Here  away,  there  away,  thither  and  yon, 

This  minnte  with  yon,  the  next  minute  gone. 

For  I And  out  the  ways  of  the  pathless  wood. 
And  follow  the  sea  in  my  hardihood. 

The  waterfalls  sing  in  my  strong  embrace. 

And  the  wild  rose  turns  me  her  blushing  face, 
And  drops  all  her  petals  like  perfumed  tears 
Whenever  my  errant  step  she  hears. 

I know  the  peaks  of  the  frozen  zone; 

I’ve  swept  with  my  breath  every  desolate  cone; 
I've  trodden  the  hills,  and  rent  them  asunder, 
And  laughed  in  the  face  of  the  purple  thunder. 

In  the  fervid  noon  of  the  tropic  hours, 

Over  regions  where  slides  a blood-shot  moon, 

I forbid  the  showers,  I rob  the  flowers, 

And  appear  in  the  blast  of  the  fierce  simoon. 

Mine  is  the  power  of  weal  or  woe, 

To-day  I'm  a friend,  to-morrow  a foe ; 

I toss  the  curls  of  the  laughing  girls. 

While  I wreck  their  lovers  'mid  angry  swirls. 

The  sea  knows  my  voice,  and  answers  my  shout, 
While  I twist  the  terrible  waterspout. 

And  send  it  writhing  across  the  deep 
To  make  the  flesh  of  the  sailor  creep, 

His  heart  stand  still,  and  his  eyes  grow  dim, 
Thinking  of  those  who  remember  him. 

Oh ! mine  are  the  secrets  of  heaven  and  earth; 

I know  where  the  rainbow  has  its  birth: 

At  the  moment  when  it  sprang  into  being 
I was  there,  though  beyond  all  human  seeing; 
For  I parted  the  cloud,  I dispelled  the  rain, 

I beckoned  the  sun-god  back  again, 

While  into  my  fluting  there  crept  a strain 
That  was  half  like  pleasure  and  half  like  pain. 

Yet  sweeter  task  is  mine,  I trow, 

When  I carry  strange  seed  to  the  mountain's  blow, 
To  the  barren  crests  of  the  coral  ree£ 

Which  has  blossomed  neither  in  bud  or  leaf 
8ince  I*m  the  magician  of  fields  Elysian, 

Speeding  abroad  on  my  fruitful  mission; 
Wreathing  the  rocks  with  lichen  and  vines, 

With  flame  of  cactus,  and  wondrous  disk 
Of  poison-flowers,  'mid  the  tamarisk 
Thickets,  that  wind  and  entwine. 

And  shiver  and  thrill  at  each  sigh  of  mine. 


ABOUT  COLD. 

IN  midwinter,  in  this  latitude  at  least,  with 
the  wind  blowing  fresh  from  the  glassy  sum- 
mits and  gorges  of  the  ice-mountains  of  the 
pole,  penetrating  through  skin  and  flesh  to  the 
very  bones  with  its  spikes  of  frost,  clotting  the 
blood,  and  pinching,  as  with  a vice,  nose,  ears, 
and  every  exposed  part  of  the  hnman  body,  it 
seems  like  a mockery  to  deny  the  existence  of 
cold.  The  philosophers,  however,  declare  that 
there  is  no  essential  difference  between  it  and 
heat,  which,  being  merely  a movement  of  the 
particles  of  matter,  exhibits,  when  retarded  by 
various  causes,  the  phenomena  of  what  is  ordi- 
narily termed  cold.  Cold,  then,  is  only — to  use 
an  engineer’s  word,  but  of  genuine  Shakspear- 
ian  coinage  too — “slowed”  heat,  our  senses  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  These,  by-the- 
by,  are  by  no  means  to  be  relied  upon  in  a 
question  of  temperature,  as  is  proved  by  the 
experiment,  described  in  the  previous  number, 
with  the  three  bowls,  where  the  hands  of  the 
same  person  give  diametrically  opposite  testi- 
mony, one  declaring  that  to  be  warm  which  the 
other  positively  asserts  to  be  cool. 

The  great  source,  as  we  all  know,  of  the  nat- 
ural heat  of  our  globe  is  the  sun.  Its  diminu- 
tion, or  Cold,  which  is  the  more  familiar  and 
convenient  term,  is  due  mainly  to  the  radiation 
into  space  of  the  earth’s  heat,  of  which  during 
winter  it  loses  in  this  way  more  than  the  com- 
paratively little  it  acquires  from  the  solar  rays, 
and  we  see  the  result  in  the  frost  and  its  vari- 
ous phenomena.  The  earth  receives  and  gives 
away  heat  just  as  any  other  body.  When 
brought  into  relation  with  a colder  it  radiates, 
or  sends  off  its  heat  in  radii  or  straight  lines  to 
it;  and,  on  the  contrary,  when  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  a hotter  body,  it  absorbs  or  takes 
in  its  greater  warmth.  These  processes  will 
continue  until  an  equality  of  temperature  is 
established,  a state  to  which  our  globe,  the  sun, 
and  space  constantly  tend,  but  never  attain.  It 
would  appear,  however,  that  the  earth  is  grad- 
ually getting  colder,  very  gradually  indeed,  for 
the  loss  of  temperature  is  only  about  2°  Fah- 
renheit in  5,760,000  years. 

During  the  night  the  earth  loses  the  warmth 
it  has  received  from  the  solar  rays  throughout 
the  day.  The  lowest  degree  of  cold  reached 
is  generally  a little  before  sunrise.  This  is  the 
moment  when  most  of  us  feel  even  in  bed  a 
certain  chilliness  which  disposes  us  to  huddle 
more  closely  within  our  blankets,  and  draw  up 
the  one  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  night  we 
had  rejected  in  consequence  of  its  oppressive 
warmth.  This,  too,  is  the  time  when  laggards 
are  least  inclined  to  get  up,  for,  feeling  cold, 
they  have  an  instinctive  dread  of  the  outer  air 
1 ^cooled  to  its  lowest  point,  and  desire  to  await 
until  its  chill  may  be  taken  off  by  the  first  rays 
of  the  sun. 

The  nocturnal  cooling  of  our  globe  produces 
various  phenomena,  of  which  one  of  the  most 
familiar  is  the  deposition  of  dew.  This  tfmere- 
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ly  water  formed  by  the  condensation  of  the  va- 
por which  always  forms  a more  or  less  large 
constituent  of  the  atmosphere.  Near  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  which  during  the  night  be- 
comes cold  from  the  radiation  of  its  heat  into 
space,  the  air  is  also  reduced  in  temperature, 
and  its  watery  vapor  is  necessarily  condensed 
and  deposited  as  dew  upon  every  chilled  body. 
This  deposit  varies,  as  we  know,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  substance  upon  which  it  falls. 
The  iron  plow-share  may  be  dry,  the  grind- 
stone slightly  moist,  and  the  grass  where  they 
are  lying  dripping  wet,  although  the  three  have 
been  exposed  to  the  same  atmospheric  influ- 
ence. The  difference  arises  from  the  fact  that 
not  one  of  them  is  of  the  same  temperature, 
each  being  moistened  with  dew  in  proportion  to 
its  lowness  of  degree.  The  cooling  of  terres- 
trial substances  occasionally  during  the  nights 
of  the  spring,  when  the  daily  heating  is  less 
than  in  summer,  may  descend  below  the  freez- 
ing-point ; we  then  see  the  familiar  phenome- 
non of  white  frost,  or  frozen  dew.  In  torrid 
regions,  even,  where  there  is  no  natural  ice,  it 
may  be  produced  by  on  ingenious  application 
of  the  cold  which  ensues  from  the  nightly  radi- 
ation of  the  earth.  In  Bengal  they  dig  shallow 
pits,  and  filling  them  with  straw,  which  is  a bad 
conductor,  place  in  them  flat,  open  vessels  con- 
taining water  which  has  been  previously  boiled 
to  free  it  from  air.  The  water  continues  dur- 
ing the  whole  night  to  send  off  its  heat  into 
cold  space,  and  the  straw,  by  its  imperfect  con- 
duction, preventing  the  heat  of  the  soil  from 
interfering  with  the  process,  it  is  found  in  the 
morning  skimmed  with  ice.  Clear,  dry  nights 
are  the  most  favorable  for  this  operation,  for 
the  freer  the  atmosphere  is  from  moisture  and 
cloud  the  greater  is  the  radiation  of  the  earth’s 
heat  into  space,  and  consequently  the  more  in- 
tense the  cold.  So,  in  our  winters,  the  forma- 
tion of  ice  is  more  or  less  dependent  upon  dry 
weather  and  a cloudless  sky.  A certain  quan- 
tity of  moisture  is  essential  to  the  formation  of 
dew,  but  its  deposit  is  prevented  by  the  inter- 
position of  any  thing  between  the  ground  and 
space,  whether  it  be  a cloud,  or  even  a tree,  a 
roof,  or  a stone-wall. 

It  is  a vulgar  notion  among  fanners  that  the 
much-dreaded  white  frosts  of  spring  are  due  to 
the  influence  of  the  moon,  because  this  lumina- 
ry is  always  observed  to  shine  brightly  during 
the  nights  of  their  occurrence.  This  is,  how- 
r ever,  merely  a coincidence,  both  naturally  show- 
\ ing  themselves  in  clear  weather,  which  is  essen- 
tial to  their  appearance.  The  moon,  so  far 
from  having  any  thing  to  do  with  cooling  the 
earth,  is  constantly  warming  it  with  the  rays  it 
reflects  from  the  sun. 

Gardeners,  whether  conscious  of  the  scien- 
tific fact  or  not  that  frost  is  the  effect  of  the 
radiation  of  the  earth's  heat  into  space,  prac- 
tically act  in  accordance  with  it  by  protecting 
their  delicate  plants  with  matting.  In  Peru  it 
has  been  long  customary  for  the  farmers  to 
light  fires  of  a resinous  substance  at  that  hour 


of  the  night  when  the  cold  becomes  the  most 
severe,  in  order  that  the  clouds  of  thick*  smoke 
floating  above  the  vines  may  form  a protective 
cover  by  which  the  cooling  process  of  radiation 
is  prevented. 

The  bodies  which  cool  most  during  the  night 
are  those  which  receive  the  greatest  heat  dur- 
ing the  day.  Vegetables  appear  to,  but  do  not, 
disobey  this  universal  law,  from  the  fact  that 
much  of  the  heat  they  receive  is  consumed  by 
the  evaporation  of  the  fluids  they  contain,  and 
have  their  temperature  thus  lowered. 

One  of  the  most  common  effects  of  cold  is  the 
solidification  of  water  in  the  form  of  ice.  This, 
in  its  natural  state,  is  produced  during  winter 
in  temperate,  and  at  all  seasons  in  Arctic  re- 
gions, by  the  earth  radiating  into  space,  or 
parting  with  more  warmth  than  it  receives  from 
the  sun.  The  fluidity  of  water,  as  of  other 
liquids,  is  due  to  the  heat  which  is  interposed 
between  its  molecules,  and  keeps  them  so  far 
separate  that  they  readily  move  upon  each  oth- 
er. This,  when  abstracted  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity, allows  of  the  free  action  of  the  natural 
attraction  which  draws  the  particles  of  the  body 
together  and,  fixing  them  into  a solid,  thus 
makes  ice  of  water.  There  is  nothing  peculiar 
in  the  congelation  of  this  familiar  fluid.  With 
a sufficiently  low  temperature  there  would  be 
no  liquids  at  all,  and  in  the  Arctic  regions  solid- 
ity is  not  only  a characteristic  of  water  and  iron, 
but  of  brandy  and  other  spirit.  Ice  is  now  no 
longer  a subject  of  wonder  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  and  a pacha  of  Egypt  who  cools  his 
daily  sherbet  with  a crystal  from  Wenham  or 
Rockland  Lake,  would  not  be  startled,  as  was 
a predecessor,  by  the  conjuring  skill  of  a Bel- 
zoni,  who  came  near  losing  his  head,  not  a great 
many  years  ago,  for  having  declared  and  proved 
to  the  face  and  beard  of  the  Oriental  despot 
that  he  could  turn  water  into  a solid. 

Familiar,  however,  as  ice  is  to  most  of  the 
world,  there  is  in  it  a great  deal  of  interest,  which 
few  know  any  thing  about,  but  all  may  easily 
learn  from  the  study  of  its  natural  history. 
There  is  one  peculiarity  in  water  which  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  all  other  substances  in  na- 
ture, and  were  it  not  for  this  exceptional  char- 
acteristic* the  whole  condition  of  the  earth 
would  be  changed.  There  is  a law  in  obe- 
dience to  which  all  bodies  expand  by  an  in- 
crease and  consequently  contract  by  a diminu- 
tion of  heat,  or  what  we  are  agreed  to  term 
cold.  Water  appears  at  first  to  be  no  excep- 
tion, since  it  expands  as  we  apply  heat,  and 
contracts  as  we  withdraw  it,  until  it  is  reduced 
to  the  temperature  of  39°  Fahrenheit,  when,  by 
a miracle  of  Nature,  it  is  suddenly  made  to  re- 
verse her  own  order,  and  begins  to  expand  until 
it  solidifies  into  ice.  If  it  were  not  for  this, 
Vhich  we  have  ventured  to  term  a natural  mir- 
acle, the  fountains  of  all  that  part  of  the  earth 
where  the  winters  are  sufficiently  severe  for 


I * Bismuth  and  type-metal  expand  on  cooling,  but 
. from  a mechanical  cause. 
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frost  would  be  dried  up,  and  life  upon  it  ren- 
dered impossible.  Suppose  that  water  as  it 
froze  contracted,  instead  of  expanding,  each 
stratum  as  it  became  congealed  would  descend 
to  the  bottom  of  sea,  river,  and  spring,  until 
the  whole  was  converted  into  a mass  as  fixed  in 
solidity  as  the  mountains  of  granite. 

Water  at  39°  is  contracted  within  the  small- 
est space  of  which  it  is  capable,  and  a quart- 
measure  contains  more  of  it  at  that  than  any 
other  temperature.  This  contraction  at  39° 
Fahrenheit  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  water 
at  the  bottom  of  deep  lakes  is  always  found  at 
this  degree.  During  the  nights  of  autumn  the 
strata  of  surface  water  of  the  lakes  are  cooled ; 
and  as  they  become  denser  sink,  while  the  warm- 
er from  below  rise  to  take  their  place ; and 
when  in  their  turn  reduced  in  temperature,  also 
fall.  The  water  at  39°,  at  which  it  contracts 
the  most,  and  therefore  acquires  its  greater 
density,  must  sink  below  all  the  rest.  In  the 
summer  the  surface  water  of  the  lake  becomes 
heated,  but  being  at  the  same  time  expanded 
and,  rendered  lighter,  it  keeps  its  place.  In 
colder  weather  the  surface  and  the  rest  may 
reach  the  same  temperature — 39° — when  there 
will  be,  of  course,  no  change  in  position.  In 
winter  the  superficial  stratum  is  turned  into  ice, 
which  expanding  and  being  consequently  light- 
er, keeps  above,  and  does  not  affect  the  depths 
below.  The  crust  thus  formed  keeps  the  water 
beneath  from  cooling  in  cold  weather;  and  in 
hot,  although  the  surface  is  much  warmed,  the 
liquid  conduction  is  so  slight  that  the  depths  of 
the  lake  do  not  acquire  any  calculable  degree 
of  increased  temperature.  Heat  is  thus  con- 
stantly stored  up  at  the  bottom  of  deep  rivers, 
lakes,  and  seas,  and  the  life  of  delicate  animals 
and  vegetables  made  possible  even  within  the 
ribs  of  eternal  ice. 

The  resolute  will  of  Nature  is  nowhere  more 
manifest  than  in  the  exercise  of  this  expansion 
of  substances.  Whether.it  be  the  conversion 
of  a solid  into  a fluid,  or  a fluid  into  a vapor, 
the  change  is  effected  with  an  almost  irresistible 
force.  Water  becoming  steam,  with  its  familiar 
might,  hardly  shows  greater  power  than  when 
turning  into  a solid.  Take  a cast-iron  tube, 
fill  it  with  water,  and  after  closing  its  aperture 
with  a stopper  of  metal  screwed  fast,  expose  it 
to  the  frost  of  a severe  winter  day.  The  result 
will  be  that  the  tube  will  be  split,  with  a great 
noise  like  that  of  a cannon,  from  end  to  end,  by 
the  water  trying  to  find  space  enough  to  expand 
into  ice.  An  English  officer  of  artillery  at  Que- 
bec filled  a bomb-shell  fourteen  inches  in  diam- 
eter with  water,  and  after  driving  firmly  into  its 
nozzle  an  iron  pin,  threw  it  out  where  it  was 
exposed  to  a severe  Canadian  frost.  The  stop- 
per was  soon  forced  out  to  a distance  of  more 
than  a hundred  yards,  and  a cylinder  of  ice 
eight  or  nine  inches  long  projected  from  the 
orifice.  On  repeating  the  experiment  the  iron 
pin  kept  its  place,  but  the  shell  itself  was  rent 
in  twain,  and  the  crack  filled  with  protruding 
ice.  In  this  latitude  we  have  no  occasion  for 
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the  experiments  of  the  philosophers  to  remind 
us  of  the  expansive  power  of  freezing  water. 

We  hardly  get  through  one  of  our  severe  win- 
ters without  the  bursting  of  a water-pipe  to  re- 
fresh our  memory  in  regard  to  this  scientific 
fact.  It  is  surprising  that  the  application  of 
another  scientific  fact  is  not  oftener  made  as  a 
remedy  for  these  inconvenient  and  expensive 
eruptions  of  freezing  Croton.  All  pipes,  how- 
ever exposed  to  frost,  may  be  kept  secure  by 
inclosing  them  in  tubest)f  tin-plate,  by  which  a 
layer  of  non-conducting  air  would  always  sur- 
round them,  so  as  to  prevent  the  water  from 
reaching  a dangerous  lowness  of  temperature. 
Housekeepers  can  console  themselves  for  their 
frequent  domestic  catastrophes  during  winter. 

Thus,  when  they  persist  in  exposing  their  pitch- 
ers, and  other  vessels  of  feeble  crockery,  filled 
with  Croton  to  the  hard  frost  of  the  night,  they 
will  be  able  next  morning,  while  picking  up  the 
broken  fragments,  to  reflect  with  philosophic 
delight  upon  the  scientific  truth  that  water, 
when  cold  enough,  will  expand  and  break  what- 
ever resists  its  natural  inclination  for  space. 

When  the  cold  is  excessive  the  strongest  vessel, 
though  open,  may  be  burst  by  the  freezing  of 
the  liquid  it  contains,  for  the  surface  congealing 
first  acts  as  a firm  cover  or  stopper,  and,  resist- 
ing the  subsequent  expansion  of  the  depths,  the 
bottom  is  forced  to  give  way.  The  mere  moist- 
ure absorbed  by  the  earth  swells  occasionally 
with  sufficient  force,  when  the  cold  is  excessive, 
to  overturn  the  most  solid  structures,  and  great 
rocks  have  been  riiren  by  drops  of  water  frozen 
as  they  trickled  through  their  crevices,  and  trees 
split  by  the  sap  arrested  in  its  circulation  and 
expanded  to  a solid  by  a sudden  frost. 

During  winter  in  our  latitude  it  may  be  said 
without  much  exaggeration  that  it  snows  on 
every  cold  day  even  when  the  sky  is  cloudless. 

With  a temperature  sufficiently  low  the  moisture 
which  the  atmosphere  always  contains  freezes 
and  forms  small  crystals  of  ice,  so  minute  and 
transparent  as  not  to  be  seen  with  the  naked 
eye,  but  of  such  excessive  sharpness  as  to  be 
distinctly  felt  on  every  frosty  day  piercing  the 
skin  as  the  wind  drives  them  against  the  ex- 
posed face.  When  the  atmosphere  is  unusually 
moist  these  little  crystals  condense  the  watery 
vapor  on  their  cold  surfaces,  and  becoming  thus 
enlarged  grow  into  what  we  call  flakes  of  snow. 

These,  retaining  the  original  crystalline  form 
of  their  nuclei,  possess  the  most  beautiful 
shapes.  Many  hundred  different  ones  have 
been  counted,  but  all  were  merely  modifica- 
tions of  a star  with  six  rays.  Water  in  freezing 
also  assumes  these  graceful  forms,  but  in  the 
mass  of  ice  the  crystals  are  so  joined  together 
as  not  to  be  distinctly  perceptible.  By  an  in- 
genious contrivance  the  frozen  casket  may  be 
made  to  disclose  its  hidden  beauties. 

The  glaciers  which  fill  great  mountain  gorges 
and  extensive  valleys  with  Niagaras  of  ice,  and 
sweeping  down  in  their  irresistible  course  tear 
away  mountain-sides  and  crush  every  obstacle, 
leaving  no  trace  of  man  and  the  puny  structures 
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he  has  audaciously  raised  under  their  threaten- 
ing brows,  are  merely  made  of  feathery  flakes 
of  snow  which  a breath  could  melt.  On  the 
tops  of  high  mountains  the  watery  vapor  of  the 
atmosphere  is  condensed  in  the  form  of  snow, 
which  covers  eternally  their  summits.  “ Some- 
times,” says  the  French  savant  Cazin,  “the 
masses  of  snow  descend  the  declivities  as  ava- 
lanches, with  a noise  as  of  thunder,  and  All  the 
valleys ; sometimes  they  slip  along  slowly  and 
accumulate  at  the  base  of  the  declivities  in  com- 
pressed masses.  The  air  imprisoned  in  the 
flakes  of  snow  is  little  by  little  expelled,  and 
the  mass  becomes  still  more  solid;  it  presses 
heavily  on  the  rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  higher 
valleys,  and  descends  gradually  toward  the 
lower.  Here,  in  consequence  of  the  increased 
warmth,  it  again  attains  the  temperature  of  the 
freezing-point,  and  begins  to  melt.  Then  re- 
gelation takes  place  at  an  immense  scale,  be- 
cause the  bottom  of  the  valley  and  the  sides  of 
the  mountain  present  an  obstacle  to  the  gliding 
of  the  ice.  Continually  impelled  by  its  weight, 
the  mass  may  break  in  overcoming  the  obsta- 
cles to  its  progress,  and  immense  and  deep 
transverse  crevasses  result  from  the  rupture. 
Soon,  however,  the  downward  pressure  of  the 
consolidated  snow  and  ice  causes  the  sides  of 
the  crevasse  to  meet,  and  re-gelation  takes  place. 
In  the  mean  time  other  crevasses  are  produced 
by  the  same  causes,  and  the  downward  pressure 
continuing,  are  again  compactly  closed  by  the 
law  of  re-gelation.  Thus  the  glacier  moves  slow- 
ly down  the  valley,  at  a rate  of  progress  varying 
from  fifteen  inches  daily  in  the  winter  to  thirty 
inches  in  the  summer,  dragging  here  and  there 
the  debris  of  rock  which  have  yielded  to  its 
efforts. ” Once  in  a warmer  region,  the  great 
glacier  melts  without  and  within,  and  flows  forth 
as  a river,  the  source  of  which  may  be  thus 
traced  to  a flake  of  snow. 

This  re-gelation — or  freezing  again — to  which 
the  formation  of  these  great  masses  of  ice  is 
mainly  due,  is  a process  which  is  repeated  by 
every  boy  who  makes  a snow-ball.  The  flakes 
of  snow,  by  the  pressure  and  warmth  of  his 
band,  are  brought  together  and  melted,  so  that 
they  have  the  position,  the  freedom  from  air, 
and  degree  of  cold  necessary  for  union.  With 
continued  handling  the  snow-ball  becomes,  as 
we  all  know  and  are  made  to  feel  if  struck  by 
it,  a hard  mass  of  ice.  Tyndall,  the  successor 
of  Faraday,  has  shown  such  is  the  plastic  na- 
ture of  ice,  that  by  forcing  it  in  wooden  moulds 
it  may  be  made  to  take  the  form  of  lenses, 
spheres,  cups,  or  even  human  and  other  figures. 
These  simple  experiments  are  all  illustrated  in 
the  formation  of  glaciers,  which  are  derived,  as 
we  have  seen,  from  mere  flakes  of  snow,  which 
in  turn  owe  their  origin  to  the  drops  which  com- 
pose the  great  bodies  of  water  constituting  so 
large  a portion  of  our  globe.  The  lakes,  seas, 
and  oceans,  together  with  the  mountains,  form 
a vast  distilling  apparatus  of  which  the  sun  is 
the  source  of  heat.  The  surface  of  these  great 
reservoirs  of  water  are  being  constantly  ex- 


panded by  the  solar  warmth  into  vapor,  which, 
rising  to  the  cold  mountain  heights,  condense 
into  clouds  and  snow. 

The  geologists,  as  is  known  even  to  the  most 
superficial  student  of  the  earth’s  history,  attrib- 
ute much  of  the  present  condition  of  its  surface 
to  the  effect  of  glaciers  during  what  is  termed 
“the  Glacial  Epoch.”  The  scientific  traveler 
observes,  almost  eveiy  where  ho  directs  his 
skilled  eye,  the  traces  of  these  destructive 
monsters  of  matter.  In  Switzerland,  however, 
where  they  are  of  a fresher  date,  though  long 
before  the  creation  of  man,  he  may  see  them 
more  distinctly.  Here  he  notices  the  rocky 
borders  of  the  valleys  scored  by  deep  furrows, 
some  of  which  are  polished  and  rounded  off, 
and  others  streaked  or  channeled,  but  all  evi- 
dently produced  by  some  down-tending  mass 
of  irregular  edges  and  gritty  hardness,  grind- 
ing, chiseling  out,  and  rubbing  on  the  stony 
surfaces  along  which  it  has  been  impelled  with 
more  or  less  speed.  On  the  chalky  slopes  of 
the  Jura,  moreover,  there  are  blocks  of  the 
same  granite  which  forms  the  summits  of  the 
Alps,  from  which  they  must  have  been  torn 
away  and  borne  down  by  glaciers,  until  arrest- 
ed at  the  places  where  they  now  rise  as  rugged 
monuments  of  chaos.  Similar  operations  are 
now  going  on.  Glaciers,  as  they  descend  the 
slopes  of  the  mountain,  tear  away  and  carry 
with  them  great  -fragments  of  rock,  which  are 
deposited  here  and  there  on  their  course,  as  the 
ice  which  holds  them  melts  away. 

Tyndall  has  the  credit  of  supplying,  by  an  in- 
genious suggestion,  a plausible  explanation  of 
the  glacial  epoch.  He  says  that  to  account  for 
its  phenomena  we  have  only  to  suppose,  in  that 
geological  age,  a more  powerful  condensing 
apparatus  than  exists  at  present.  For  this 
all  that  would  be  required  would  be  loftier 
mountains,  the  summits  of  which  we  know  in- 
crease in  cold  with  their  height.  This  being 
conceded,  it  might  be  possible,  as  is  probable, 
that  the  temperature  of  the  earth  was  much 
higher,  even  in  the  glacial  period,  than  it  is 
now.  The  sun  may  have  distilled,  by  its 
greater  heat,  more  abundantly  and  rapidly  the 
seas  into  vapor,  which,  in  its  turn,  having 
mountains  with  loftier  summits  to  rise  to,  and 
therefore  of  greater  cold,  may  have  been  con- 
densed into  more  copious  snows,  and  solidified 
into  vaster  glaciers.  Those  countries,  there- 
fore, where  the  “glacial  epoch”  has  left  its 
records,  may  be  considered  to  have  sunk,  in 
consequence  of  the  gradual  depression  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  from  the  cooling  and 
shrinking  of  its  molten  interior.  The  mount- 
ains of  Switzerland  have  been  unquestionably 
higher  than  they  arc,  and  traces  of  the  sink- 
ing of  the  whole  country  are  marked  distinctly 
on  the  sides  of  the  Alps  and  the  J ura. 

All  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  ice  is  cold ; 
but  many  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  when 
melting  into  water  it  is  colder  still.  This  is, 
however,  a truth  which  scientific  experiment 
establishes  and  daily  experience  illustrates. 
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The  confectioner  » not  satisfied  with  pounding 
the  ice,  but  mixes  salt  with  it  before  heaping 
it  about  the  vessel  which  contains  the  cream  he 
desires  to  freeze.  He,  when  asked  why  he 
makes  such  a mixture,  will  simply  say  that  it 
is  for  the  sake  of  producing  a greater  cold ; but 
how  this  effect  results  he  will  probably  not  be 
able  to  explain.  The  salt  makes  the  ice  colder 
merely  by  causing  it  to  melt,  and  it  causes  it  to 
melt  in  consequence  of  its  avidity  for  water, 
which  it  can  only  obtain  by  turning  the  solid 
into  a liquid.  Such  is  the  attraction  of  chloride 
of  sodium  (salt)  for  water,  say  the  philosophers, 
that  it  overcomes  the  cohesion  between  the  par- 
ticles of  ice. 

Substances  are*  either  solids,  liquids,  or  gas- 
es, into  each  of  which  all  may  be  respectively 
converted,  according  to  the  degrees  of  heat  to 
which  they  are  exposed.  It  is  true  that  the 
natural  philosopher  and  chemist  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  perfect  their  instruments  so  as  to 
make  ocular  demonstration  of  the  universality 
of  the  law ; but  the  examples  of  obedience  to 
it  are  so  numerous  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its 
existence.  In  all  these  changes  of  form,  which 
are  essentially  due  to  heat,  there  are  manifesta- 
tions of  its  presence  or  absence — or  rather  of  its 
increase  or  diminution,  for  it  is  never  absolute- 
ly wanting.  When  a solid  is  turned  into  a li- 
quid, and  a liquid  into  a vapor  or  gas,  cold  is 
produced ; and,  with  the  reverse  of  these  oper- 
ations, heat  is  the  result.  In  the  first  example, 
the  heat  is  supposed  to  be  consumed  or  exclu- 
sively employed  in  executing  the  change  in  the 
interior  of  the  bodies,  and  therefore  can  give  no 
outward  sensible  manifestation  of  itself ; in  the 
second,  as  the  transformations  are  effected  by 
what  we  term  cold,  or  the  absence  of  heat,  there 
is  no  consumption  or  employment  of  this  prin- 
ciple within,  and  it  therefore  exhibits  itself 
without.  So  the  melting  of  ice  produces  cold ; 
and  this  is  the  purpose  of  what  are  termed 
freezing-mixtures,  wdiich  are  ordinarily  made  by 
mixing  pounded  ice  and  salt  together.  A con- 
siderable cold  can,  however,  be  produced  with- 
out ice.  Salt  dissolved  or  melted  in  water  will 
lower  the  temperature  sufficiently  to  be  indica- 
ted by  the  thermometer;  and  nitrate  of  am- 
monia, treated  in  the  same  way,  will  reduce  it 
below  the  freezing-point. 

The  one  principle  is  apparent  in  all  the  vari- 
ous processes  of  producing  artificial  cold,  which 
is  universally  the  result  of  a change  from  a 
greater  to  a less  density  of  form.  The  spiritu- 
ous fluids,  such  as  alcohol  and  ether,  which  evap- 
orate readily  and  thus  turn  with  facility  from 
the  liquid  to  the  gaseous  state,  offer  the  aptest 
illustration  of  the  effect  of  such  a transforma- 
tion upon  temperature.  A drop  of  sulphuric 
ether  on  the  hand  will  produce  by  its  quick 
change  to  vapor  an  immediate  sensation  of 
cold.  A draft  of  air  greatly  facilitates  the 
operation.  Ice  can  be  produced  almost  instan- 
taneously by  simply  taking  a thin  glass  tube  con- 
taining water,  and  after  putting  it  into  a tum- 
bler filled  with  cotton  saturated  with  ether, 


keeping  up  a brisk  current  of  air  with  the  noz- 
zle of  a pair  of  bellows  thrust  into  the  vessel. 
This  will  rapidly  change  the  liquid  into  a gas, 
by  which  sufficient  cold  will  at  once  be  pro- 
duced to  freeze  water. 

The  mere  diminution  of  the  pressure  upon 
moist  air  will,  in  consequence  of  its  sudden  ex- 
pansion, produce  a degree  of  cold  quite  mani- 
fest to  the  senses.  Fogs,  rain,  and  even  snow 
are  not  seldom  owing  to  this  cause,  and  we  can 
produce  them  artificially  by  this  simple  experi- 
ment. Take  two  glass  reservoirs  communica- 
ting with  each  other  by  Btop-cocks.  Put  into 
one  air  saturated  with  moisture,  and  produce  a 
vacuum  in  the  other  by  means  of  the  air-pump, 
and  then  open  the  communication  between 
them,  when  a miniature  storm  will  be  the  result, 
with  its  usual  concomitants  of  wind,  mist,  rain, 
Or  snow. 

In  tropical  countries  they  use  vessels  of  po- 
rous earthenware  to  keep  their  water  fresh,  which 
is  the  natural  effect  of  the  evaporation  going  on 
constantly  from  their  surfaces  kept  in  perpetual 
moisture  by  the  transuding  liquid.  The  cool- 
ing lotions  of  the  surgeon  owe  their  refreshing 
qualities  to  their  ready  evaporation.  An  old 
doctor  says:  “The  frequent  abuse  of  such  ap- 
plications will  afford  a striking  illustration  of 
the  necessity  of  chemical  knowledge  for  the 
preparation  and  direction  of  remedies.  I have 
known  a lotion  of  this  kind  applied  to  the  head, 
when  the  patient  has  immediately  covered  it 
with  a flannel  cap,  and  thus  converted  into  a 
rubefacient  that  which  was  intended  to  act  as  a 
refrigerant.”  An  opposite  mistake,  and  not 
less  frequent  one  perhaps,  is  when  spirits  on 
being  applied  for  the  sake  of  creating  a desired 
warmth  are  so  exposed  to  the  air  ns  to  evapo- 
rate and  produce  a dreaded  cold.  Any  one  who 
has  been  to  sea  must  have  noticed  the  old  sailor, 
when  asked  the  “way”  of  the  wind,  plunge  his 
finger  into  his  mouth  and  hold  it  up  in  the 
air  before  he  ventures  to  deliver  his  unquestion- 
able oracle.  He  seems,  with  his  uplifted  hand 
and  solemn  manner,  as  if  engaged  in  some  mys- 
terious communion  with  old  Boreas  or  some  of 
his  fellow-divinities  of  the  elements;  but  his  act 
is  not  one  of  superstition,  but  a philosophical 
process,  though  he  might  not  confess  to  it  under 
so  dignified  a title.  The  saliva  on  his  finger 
evaporates  most  readily  on  the  part  exposed  to 
the  wind,  and  thus  indicates  by  a greater  cold 
its  direction.  Afly  one  who  in  some  way  or 
other  has  got  a good  wetting  and  can  not  read- 
ily change  his  dripping  clothes,  Bhould  bear  in 
mind  the  scientific  fact  that  evaporation  pro- 
duces cold,  and  consequently  avoid  wind  and 
all  circumstances  calculated  to  increase  it.  A 
dry  over-coat  thrown  over  his  saturated  suit  will 
probably  prevent  all  the  evils  of  a chill. 

The  most  intense  cold  ever  produced  is  ob- 
tained by  mixing  frozen  carbonic  acid  and  ether 
together.  By  this  a temperature  as  low  as  212° 
Fahrenheit  below  freezing-point  can  be  reached ; 
and  to  the  use  of  this  artificial  cold  chemists  are 
indebted  for  the  solidification  of  certain  sub- 
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stances  which  can  not  otherwise  be  made  to 
change  their  forms.  By  its  touch  flowing 
quicksilver  is  turned  at  once  into  a solid  which 
may  be  hammered,  cut,  or  worked,  as  any  other 
metal ; but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  grasp  it 
too  firmly  with  the  hand,  for  it  will  bum  the 
flesh,  or  produce  the  same  effect  by  the  sudden 
abstraction  of  its  heat  as  red-hot  iron.  If 
moulds  are  filled  with  mercury,  and  surround- 
ed by  the  mixture  of  frozen  carbonic  acid  and 
ether,  busts  and  statuettes,  glistening  like  silver, 
may  be  produced,  and  these  will  be  frozen  so 
hard  that  they  will  last  for  a considerable  time. 

The  most  intense  cold  ever  endured  by  man 
was  70°  below  zero,  or  102°  below  freezing- 
point,  of  Fahrenheit.  Arctic  travelers  have 
been  able  not  only  to  bear  this  excessive  lowness 
of  temperature,  but  while  exposed  to  it  to  pre- 
serve their  health  and  even  enjoy  life.  Though 
their  broth  might  thicken  to  a soapy  solid  dur- 
ing its  short  and  hasty  transit  from  the  boiling 
pot  on  the  fire  to  their  hungry  mouths,  and 
their  brandy  become  so  congealed  as  to  make 
it  necessary  to  clip  it  into  bits  with  a hatchet, 
and  turn  them  well,  like  sugar-plums,  under  the 
warm  tongue  before  they  could  be  melted  and 
easily  swallowed,  the  temperature  of  their  bod- 
ies would  hardly  vary.  The  easy  adaptation 
of  the  human  system  to  extreme  changes  from 
heat  to  cold  and  cold  to  heat  is  marvelous. 
Men  have  gone  into  ovens  of  a temperature  of 
212°,  and,  while  beef-steaks  were  broiling  and 
the  kettle  was  sounding  its  steam  alarum  by 
their  sides,  have  borne  the  excessive  heat  with- 
out much  inconvenience  and  no  subsequent  suf- 
fering. Whether  the  surrounding  cold  be  suf- 
ficient to  solidify  one’s  whisky,  or  the  heat  to 
cook  his  dinner,  his  own  temperature  must  re- 
main at  about  98°.  This  is  effected  in  the  lat- 
ter case  by  the  abundant  perspiration  supplied 
by  the  natural  water  which  forms  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  composition  of  the  human  body. 
This  coming  to  the  surface  and  being  rapidly 
evaporated,  and  thus  changing  its  form  from  a 
liquid  to  a gas,  serves  to  keep  down  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body  to  its  naturally  low  degree. 
When  exposed,  on  the  contrary,  to  excessive 
cold,  all  the  internal  energy  of  the  human  sys- 
tem is  concentrated  in  keeping  up  its  internal 
combustion.  This  is  aided  by  increased  activ- 
ity of  breathing,  the  consumption  of  fatty  and 
other  substances  which  supply  the  animal  fire 
with  its  carbon,  or  fuel,  and  the  protection  of 
the  surface  of  the  body  with  warm  coverings. 

The  object  of  dress  in  cold  weather  is  not  to 
give  warmth,  as  many  suppose,  but  to  keep  what 
the  body  may  already  possess.  The  heat  we 
have  is  mostly  of  our  owrn  making,  and  is  the 
result  of  the  chemical  action  or  human  fire 
lighted  within  us ; and  wo  must  take  care,  as 
we  ordinarily  do  in  winter,  that  its  warmth 
Bhall  not  be  used  up  too  quickly  for  our  natural 
means  of  keeping  it  going.  These  consist  in 
envelopiug  ourselves  in  flannels,  broadcloths, 
furs,  and  feathers,  and  when  in  repose  living 
in  an  atmosphere  the  temperature  of  which  has 


been  raised  by  artificial  heat.  It  is  not  safe, 
however,  to  rely  too  much  on  such  means,  for 
these  can  only  aid  in  keeping  what  we  have, 
but  not  adding  to  our  store ; and  this  is  essen- 
tia], for  the  process  by  which  heat  is  made  is 
necessary  for  other  purposes  in  the  human  econ- 
omy equally  essential  to  health.  In  cold  weath- 
er, especially,  we  require  a great  deal  of  exercise 
and  a plentiful  supply  of  pure  air,  that  not  only 
the  human  fire  may  be  quickened,  but  that 
through  the  appetite  thus  increased  we  may  be 
constantly  taking  in  fresh  stocks  of  combustible 
material. 

To  keep  a thing  cold  in  summer  and  warm 
in  winter  requires,  curiously  enough,  although 
the  results  are  so  different,  the  same  appliances. 
To  preserve  ice  throughout  the  hottest  weather 
we  have  to  surround  it,  as  we  do  ourselves  in 
winter,  with  non-conductors.  Thus  the  sides 
of  our  ice-houses  are  filled  in  with  saw-dust  or 
charcoal,  and  we  wrap  our  crystal  Rockland  or 
Wenham  Lake  on  the  hottest  day  in  August  in 
flannel  to  keep  it  cool,  as  we  in  December  en- 
velop ourselves  with  the  same  material  that  we 
may  retain  our  natural  warmth.  In  the  former 
case  the  non-conducting  wool  prevents  the  ex- 
ternal heat  from  reaching  what  it  covers,  and 
in  the  latter  it  hinders  the  internal  from  es- 
caping. 

Nature,  in  its  provident  care,  has  freely  dis* 
tributed  among  its  numerous  dependents  these 
non-conductors  wherever  they  might  prove  the 
most  useful.  The  eider-duck,  a bird  peculiar 
to  cold  climates,  is  furnished  with  a down  which 
is  almost  impervious  to  heat.  So  with  the  swan 
and  most  birds,  and  especially  their  young,  the 
plumage  of  which  is  exceptionally  soft  and  light, 
as  these  fledgelings  require  more  and  produce 
less  heat  than  those  of  stronger  wing.  This 
beneficent  care  of  Nature  has  extended  still  fur- 
ther, and  penetrated  even  to  the  egg,  where  the 
living  principle  has  been  warmly  enveloped  with 
a non-conducting  albumen  (white  of  the  egg), 
and  its  vitality  thus  preserved  in  spite  of  its  fre- 
quent deprivation  by  absence  of  the  hen-bird 
of  the  maternal  warmth.  The  eel,  tench,  and 
also  the  garden-slug,  or  snail,  have  the  power 
of  secreting  a slimy  fluid,  which  serves  as  a 
warm  coat  to  protect  them  against  exposure  to 
unusual  cold.  Those  fish  thus  provided  will 
IWe  longer  when  drawn  from  their  warmer  ele- 
ment into  the  colder  air  than  the  mackerel,  for 
example,  which,  having  no  such  provision,  * is 
quick  to  die  when  landed.  The  blubber  of  the 
grampus  and  whale,  as  well  as  the  corpulence 
of  the  alderman,  are  securities  against  freezing 
to  death,  although  the  former  wallow  in  seas 
cooled  by  ice,  and  the  latter  waddle  at  the  slow- 
est pace  exposed  to  the  frost  of  a severe  New 
York  winter's  day.  Nature,  by  a wonderful 
process  of  compensation,  is  always  equalizing 
its  distribution  of  gifts,  and  thus  cold  and  heat, 
practically  as  well  as  theoretically,  become  al- 
most convertible  terms,  and  life  is  made  os  en- 
joyable exposed  to  the  freezing  touch  of  the 
one  as  to  the  melting  breath  of  the  other. 
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FALSE  AND  TRUE. 

Two  walked  under  tlie  olive-trees  shading  the  walls  of  an  ancient  town, 

Long  ago,  as  with  gold  and  purple  canopied  bravely  the  sun  went  down. 

Strangely  mated  for  lovers,  they — he  an  eagle,  and  she  a dove — 

Ho  with  eyes  of  prophecy,  under  such  a forehead  as  laurels  love ; 

She  with  bashful  and  tender  face,  softly  radiant  with  love’s  surprise— 

Flushed  with  pink,  like  a peach-tree  blossom  under  the  fair  Italian  skies. 

“ Farewell,  darling,”  he  smiling  said ; “ though  this  parting  be  bitter  pain, 

To  the  labor  whose  crowning  waits  me  I must  go — but  I come  again. 

“ Then,  sweet  love,  how  your  heart  will  beat ! From  your  swallow’s  nest  looking  down 
You  shall  see  how  the  eager  people  greet  me  back  to  the  dear  old  town. 

“ Years  may  pass  ere  that  golden  day,  fate  and  fortune  may  be  unkind, 

Yet  no  woman  shall  call  me  husband  save  the  dear  one  I leave  behind. 

“Will  you  love  me  with  patient  love?— hold  me  precious  the  long  years  througi  ° 
Let  us  see,  when  the  test  is  over,  which  of  our  two  hearts  proves  moBt  true ! ” 

So  he  followed  his  guiding  star  to  the  region  of  song  and  art, 

Wrought  his  dreams  in  the  deathless  marble,  wooing  Fame  with  a lover’s  heart. 

Every  shape  of  immortal  youth  which  the  soul  of  the  artist  thrills, 

Charmed  to  sleep  by  some  weird  enchanter  under  the  fair  Carrara  hills — 

Gods  and  heroes  of  days  gone  by;  saints  and  cherubs,  a shining  band — 

Woke  and  rose,  in  their  snowy  beauty  perfect  under  his  master-hand. 

Friendship  sought  him,  and  praise,  and  power;  many  a heart  he  wronged  and  rent ; 
Many  a worship  he  won  and  wasted — smiling,  spoiling,  where’er  he  went ; 

Went  the  way  that  an  artist  loves,  skimming  the  selfish  sweets  of  life — 

Giving  to  no  one  noble  woman,  loved  and  roverenced,  the  name  of  wife ; 

Yet  he  frittered  his  heart  away,  little  by  little,  on  many  shrines, 

Keeping  nothing  for  her  who  waiting  looked  for  him  through  her  window  vines. 

So  his  beautiful  years  went  by,  smoothed  by  honors  and  ease  and  gold, 

Till  at  last,  after  fourscore  summers,  all  the  days  of  his  life  were  told. 

Then  they  took  him  in  splendid  state  back  once  more  to  the  dear  old  town, 

Where  with  his  early  love  he  wandered  long  ago  as  the  sun  went  down. 

Down  the  street  as  his  funeral  passed,  leaning  out  from  her  casement  high, 

Pale  and  trembling,  a white-haired  woman  gazed  and  wept  as  the  crowd  went  by. 

All  are  conquered  by  Fate  or  Time — there  are  changes  in  fifty  yeajs — 

Fifty  years!  And  alas,  a widow  gave  the  dead  man  these  burning  tears. 

She  whose  youth  he  had  sorely  wronged,  she  whose  heart  he  had  starved  and  slain, 
Now  at  his  tardy  coming  uttered  all  her  passionate  grief  and  pain. 

Eating  the  bread  of  lonely  toil  she  had  waited  through  tedious  years, 

Hoping  all  things,  in  tears  and  silence,  fond  and  faithful  despite  her  fears ; 

Then  with  a languid,  cold  consent,  after  patience  and  hope  were  dead, 

Wedded  another,  whose  constant  passion  sought  her  still,  though  her  youth  had  fled. 

Moan  of  people  and  chant  of  priest  rose  and  wailed  like  a soul  in  woe ; 

Plumes  like  midnight  and  trailing  sables  slowly  swept  through  the  street  below. 

“Oh,  my  darling!”  she  sobbed  aloud,  shaken  sore  by  her  utter  woe; 

“Oh,  my  dearest,  is  this  the  coming  which  you  promised  so  long  ago? 

“Taunt  me  not  with  my  broken  troth,  oh  my  love  whom  I still  adore! 

You  who  lived  in  the  love  of  women,  winning,  wasting  for  evermore — 

“You  who  honor  the  empty  husk  of  your  vow  when  your  lips  are  dumb, 

No  proud  woman  has  called  you  husband,  and  you  come — as  you  pledged  to  come. 

“Loyal  to  him  whose  name  I bore,  yet  I loved  you,  and  only  you; 

Judge  between  us,  oh  tender  mother,  which  is  the  false  and  which  the  true!” 
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THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  MAIDENS. 

IN  the  summer  of  1858 1 visited  the  northeast 
corner  of  Ireland,  whose  bold  cliffs  and  rug- 
ged, rocky  shores  are  dear  to  the  heart  and 
memory  of  many  now  separated  from  them  by 
the  wide  Atlantic,  and  there  witnessed  the  clos- 
ing scene  of  a romance  not  less  improbable  than 
the  creations  of  fiction.  Just  where  the  shores 
of  Ireland  and  Scotland  most  nearly  approach 
each  other,  and  the  proverbially  stormy  waters 
of  the  Irish  Sea  rush  impetuously  through  the 
narrow  Channel,  as  though  impatient  to  join 
the  swelling  waves  of  the  North  Atlantic,  there 
stand  off  the  coast  of  Antrim  two  huge  sister 
rocks,  known  as  “The  Maidens. 99  Situated 
about  three  miles  from  the  shore,  and  a quarter 
of  a mile  asunder,  they  are  in  mid-track  of  ves- 
sels bound  for  Londonderiy  and  the  Clyde,  and 
form  a dangerous  impediment  in  the  way  of  the 
weather-beaten  bark  seeking  a refuge  in  the  safe 
harbor  of  Larne. 

These  rocks  may  be  described  as  irregular, 
blunted  cones ; the  summit  of  each  is  a rugged 
platform  raised  thirty  feet  above  high-water 
mark,  th»  sides  steep  and  inaccessible  as  a 
builded  wall.  Many  a goodly  ship,  with  every 
soul  on  board,  has  here  gone  down  to  swift  and 
certain  destruction — many  a fishing-boat  been 
drawn  into  the  deadly  current  between  the  rocks 
and  swamped  or  dashed  to  pieces. 

On  each  of  these  desolate  pinnacles  a light- 
house has  been  erected,  with  dwellings  for  the 
family  of  the  light-keeper  and  his  assistant,  and 
year  in  and  year  out  the  twin  lights  beam  across 
those  stormy  waters,  making  the  once  terrible 
Maidens  friendly  guiding-stars  and  harbingers 
of  safety. 

Ah ! what  sacrifices  does  the  welfare  of  our 
race  demand  of  many  of  its  units.  In  order 
to  minister  to  our  need,  profit,  pleasure,  some 
drive  engine  of  the  midnight  train,  facing  the 
biting  blast  and  cutting  sleet — some  labor  in  the 
scorching  breath  of  the  furnace — some  toil  in 
the  mine,  rarely  beholding  the  fair  face  of  Day 
— and  some  spend  in  the  lonely,  wave-washed 
light-tower  the  long  hours  of  the  wintry  night. 
The  dwellers  in  these  weird  habitations  have 
surely  need  to  be  furnished  with  more  than  or- 
dinary mental  resources,  and  to  be  fortified  by 
a thousand  inner  compensations.  The  light- 
keepers  of  the  Maidens  in  fair  weather  hold 
daily  communication  with  the  shore  and  with 
one  another  by  means  of  the  large,  strong-built 
boat  with  a crew  of  three  men,  which  conveys 
to  them  food,  stores,  and  water,  for  which  last 
there  is  in  each  rock  a hewn  reservoir  capable 
of  containing  a supply  for  three  weeks.  Some- 
times in  winter  and  rough  weather  the  water- 
boat  can  not  put  out  for  days  together,  and  at 
such  times  the  sojourn  on  the  rocks  must  be  a 
very  epitome  of  dreary  isolation.  It  is  at  all 
seasons  hazardous  to  attempt  the  passage  from 
the  main  land  in  a small  open  boat,  ever  liable 
to  be  capsized  by  the  sudden  squalls  of  wind 
so  frequent  in  these  narrow  seas,  while  it  is 


all  but  impossible  to  pass  in  one  between  the 
twin  islets.  Standing,  relatively  to  each  other, 
southeast  and  northwest,  diagonally  opposed  to 
the  strong  current  of  the  Channel,  the  waves, 
striking  upon  one  rock,  recoil  toward  the  other, 
boiling,  foaming,  and  roaring  in  that  narrow 
strait  with  inconceivable  and  grand  fury.  Thus 
no  boat  is  kept  upon  either  rock,  as  it  could  be 
of  so  little  use,  and  would  prove  a tempting 
source  of  danger.  At  the  time  spoken  of  the 
light-keeper  of  the  North  Maiden  was  a man 
whom  we  will  call  Sheil ; his  family  consisted 
of  a son  who  had  arrived  at  man’s  estate,  and  a 
second  wife,  the  mother  of  three  young  children. 

Michael  Sheil,  acting  as  assistant  to  his  fa- 
ther, was  qualifying  himself  for  a similar  post. 
Besides  cleaning  and  tending  the  lamps,  their 
duties  comprised  looking  after  several  buoys, 
placed  off  the  coast  for  the  guidance  of  naviga- 
tors, and  maintaining  in  perfect  order  the  ap- 
paratus for  rescuing  the  crew  of  any  unfortu- 
nate vessel  which  might  be  driven  against  the 
inhospitable  bosom  of  these  cruel  Maidens. 
Plenty  of  work,  therefore,  filled  their  hands 
and  formed  the  best  preventive  against  the  emmi 
so  often  complained  of  by  their  more  happily 
situated  but  less  busy  brethren. 

Michael  was  looking  forward  to  a period  yet 
some  months  distant  when,  his  time  of  probation 
having  expired,  he  should  receive  an  appoint- 
ment, and  take  with  him,  perhaps  to  a less  iso- 
lated abode,  sweet  Ellen  Byrne,  daughter  of  the 
keeper  on  the  South  Maiden;  for  so  the  an- 
cient story  fulfills  itself  with  sublime  indiffer- 
ence to  clime  and  circumstance. 

The  hopes  and  desires  of  the  young  folks 
were  known  and  approved  by  the  parents  of 
both ; and  the  bright  spot  in  the  unvarying 
round  of  Michael’s  duties  was  that  hour  while 
the  water- boat  discharged  its  load  at  the  South- 
ern rock,  or  the  blissful  but  infrequent  occa- 
sions when  the  voyage  ashore  was  performed  by 
them  together.  These  sunny  days  were,  how- 
ever, of  brief  duration. 

The  test  of  true  love,  which  is  said  to  be  ap- 
plied in  Borne  form  or  other  to  every  genuine 
courtship,  was  speedily  to  be  applied  to  theirs 
in  a sharp  and  decisive  manner.  The  elder 
Sheil  was  a man  of  angry  and  jealous  temper. 
Hearing  that  certain  small  privileges,  for  which 
he  had  sued  in  vain,  w’ere  granted  to  Byrne, 
his  junior  in  the  service,  by  the  superior  offi- 
cers, Sheil  vowed  eternal  vengeance  against  the 
entire  family  on  the  South  Maiden,  forbidding, 
in  terms  of  insult  and  outrage,  all  further  com- 
munication between  them  and  his  own  house- 
hold. 

Bright  and  fair  dawned  the  morning  after 
this  command  had  been  issued;  yet,  when  the 
boat  reached  the  foot  of  the  rock-hewn  stair,  no 
ascending  step  of  Michael  was  heard  by  ber 
who  stood  coyly  hidden  behind  an  angle  of  the 
wall  at  their  accustomed  meeting -place.  A 
second  and  a third  day,  yet  no  Michael,  not 
even  a written  line  to  explain  his  absence ; and 
Ellen,  whose  pride  forbade  her  making  any  in- 
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quiry  of  the  boatmen  on  the  subject  uppermost 
in  her  heart,  pursued  her  household  tasks,  now 
wondering  and  silently  weeping,  now  brushing 
away  her  tears,  and  tossing  her  brown  locks 
with  a spasm  of  indignation. 

At  last  the  captain  of  the  wateivboat,  a rough 
man  but  a kindly,  sought  Ellen  in  the  houge, 
for  she  came  to  the  landing-place  no  longer, 
and  saying  with  a meaning  tone,  “ Cheery  now, 
lass!”  handed  her  the  letter  penned  by  Mike 
during  his  watch  in  the  tower  to  tell  her  the 
story  of  their  present  separation,  and  closing  a 
lover's  passionate  lamentations  with  an  exhorta- 
tion to  trust  in  him  and  be  faithful.  Many  a 
missive  between  the  pair  was  conveyed  by  the 
sympathizing  captain  during  the  long  months 
of  the  weary  winter  that  succeeded.  With  the 
lapse  of  time  came  no  signs  of  relenting  on  the 
part  of  Sheil,  and  by  taking  every  means  in  his 
power  to  annoy  and  injure  his  neighbor  he  at 
last  aroused  in  him  an  equally  implacable  ha- 
tred. Byrne  bade  his  two  daughters  never 
again  to  mention  the  name  of  Sheil  in  his  pres- 
ence. 

Foor  Ellen  drooped  at  first,  but,  helped  by 
the  loving  sympathy  of  her  younger  sister,  grew 
after  a while  composed  and  apparently  content- 
ed. Her  father  began  to  think  that  Mike  Sheil 
had  no  great  hold  on  her  heart,  and  was  con- 
firmed in  his  opinion  by  observing  that  Captain 
Morris  came  always  now  to  the  angle  by  the 
landing-place,  and  was  received  by  Ellen  with 
a ready  smile.  The  captain  was  a widower, 
had  a pleasant  cottage  at  Larne,  was  part  own- 
er of  a small  coasting-vessel,  and  being  a hale, 
hearty  man,  of  little  more  than  forty,  was  es- 
teemed by  Byrne  no  ineligible  husband  for  his 
elder  daughter,  though  she  had  numbered 
scarce  nineteen  summers. 

While  thus  it  fared  with  one  of  the  plighted 
lovers  the  other  pursued  his  daily  avocations  in 
a silent,  resolved,  clock-like  manner  that  might 
have  been  suggestive  to  a more  acute  intelli- 
gence than  his  father's  of  the  existence  of  an 
undercurrent  of  thought  more  engrossing  than 
the  labor  that  occupied  his  hands. 

Now  Michael  Sheil,  motherless  child  of  a 
stern  father,  had  early  learned  to  take  counsel 
with  himself,  and  determined,  even  during  the 
first  ebullition  of  the  light-keeper’s  wrath,  while 
apparently  acquiescing  in  his  fiat,  to  take  secret 
measures  for  defying  it. 

By  leaving  his  post  he  would  retard  his  gain- 
ing a position,  of  which  in  due  time  he  was  tol- 
erably certain.  He  had  just  entered  the  last 
year  of  his  assistantship ; and  a friend,  who 
had  influence  at  head-quarters,  promised  Mi- 
chael to  press  for  his  appointment,  at  its  ex- 
piration, to  a light- station  in  a distant  part  of 
Ireland. 

In  the  mean  time  he  determined  to  build  a 
boat,  wherein,  hazarding  the  dangers  of  the 
wild  sea,  he  might  pay  stolen  visits  to  his  be- 
loved. But  how  could  this  design  be  accom- 
plished without  discovery  within  the  circum- 
scribed limits  of  his  island  homo  ? Whence . 


should  the  needful  materials  be  obtained  ? 

How  should  he  find  time  for  such  prolonged 
labor  ? Love,  like  faith,  laughs  at  impossibili- 
ties, and  oftentimes  converts  the  most  imprac- 
ticable designs  into  achieved  facts. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  rock  to  the  land- 
ing-stair, and  consequently  free  from  observa- 
tion from  the  water,  Michael  had  long  ago  dis- 
covered a little  cave,  haunt  of  the  sea-birds, 
into  which  he  had  penetrated  to  rob  their  nests 
of  their  treasure  of  eggs,  gaining  access  to  it  by 
means  of  a rope-ladder  secured  to  the  rock  im- 
mediately above  the  cave’s  mouth — a mode  of 
descent  and  ascent  practicable  only  to  a slight 
and  active  man,  while  to  miss  his  footing  in- 
volved a fall  into  the  troubled  water,  and  a 
dash  against  the  pitiless  granite  wall.  The 
upper  part  of  the  cavern  was  some  feet  above 
high-water ; its  floor,  sloping  upward  as  it  re- 
ceded, was  for  the  most  part  dry ; but  at  the 
entrance  invaded  by  the  waves  of  each  return- 
ing tide. 

Hither  Michael  at  once  began  to  convey  his 
slender  stock  of  material  — drift-wood  drawn 
from  the  sea — a few  remaining  planks  left  be- 
hind by  the  carpenters  who  had  recently  erect- 
ed a shed — all  these  were  lowered  down  the 
rock  into  the  water;  thence  drawn  with  slow 
and  painful  effort  into  his  strange  work-shop  by 
the  unaided  strength  of  the  solitary  worker. 

During  the  winter  months  it  was  customary 
to  divide  the  long  night  into  two  watches — the 
elder  Sheil  taking  the  first  watch  from  sunset 
till  midnight,  when  he  was  relieved  by  his  son, 
who  extinguished  the  lamps  at  sunrise.  The 
interval  until  nine  o’clock,  the  family  breakfast 
hour,  was  Michael's  precious  opportunity  for  de- 
scending into  the  cave  to  continue  his  secret 
labor;  often  interrupted,  however,  by  a foggy 
morning,  rendering  it  necessary  to  burn  the 
light  far  into  the  day,  and  by  the  periodical  re- 
currence of  high  tide  at  the  hour  of  dawn. 

Fortune  favored  the  brave  and  patient  lover 
by  casting  upon  the  rock  a swamped  and  bat- 
tered boat ; this,  ostensibly  breaking  up  for  fire- 
wood, he  took  carefully  to  pieces,  stowed  away 
the  ribs  in  the  cave,  and  found  them  a most 
valuable  contribution  to  his  store.  The  friend- 
ly boatmen,  though  ignorant  of  their  destined 
use,  brought  a few  other  indispensable  articles, 
such  as  tools  and  nails.  Little  by  little,  pro- 
gressing more  rapidly  with  the  lengthening 
mornings  of  the  spring,  the  work  grew,  till  at 
the  close  of  nine  long  months  the  frail  skiff  was 
completed ; and  the  faithful  lover  awaited  only 
a calm  and  moonlight  night  to  favor  his  first 
perilous  adventure. 

It  was  mid-May,  and  the  light-keepers  now 
took  alternate  night-watches.  There  was  little 
fear  that  a footstep  on  the  rock  or  the  splashing 
of  an  oar  in  the  water  would  be  audible  in  the 
tower  above  the  ceaseless  sound  of  even  the 
most  placid  summer  sea.  So,  having  determ- 
ined to  set  out  at  midnight,  when  his  father  was 
on  duty,  and  return  in  the  early  morning,  when 
he  had  retired  to  rest,  Michael  apprised  Ellen 
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of  his  intention  of  being  at  their  old  meeting- 
place  next  morning  between  two  and  three — a 
somewhat  early  hour  for  a love  tryst. 

Wonder,  fear,  and  joy  contended  with  each 
other  all  day  in  Ellen’s  bosom,  and  many  were 
the  whispered  discussions  between  the  sisters  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  this  unlooked  for  visit 
was  to  be  accomplished.  Katie  decided  in  fa- 
vor of  Michael  imitating  the  feat  of  Leander ; 
Ellen  entertained  the  soberer  notion  that  the 
Captain  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  make  a 
night  trip  with  the  water-boat.  Ill  fared  it 
that  day  with  Ellen’s  cookery  and  the  thousand 
occupations  of  a solitary  household.  It  needed 
all  her  younger  sister’s  ready  wit  and  light- 
hearted drollery  to  divert  attention  from  her 
abstracted  looks  and  frequent  blunders. 

Having  vainly  tried  to  sleep,  Ellen  arose 
while  it  was  yet  not  far  past  midnight,  and  sat 
at  her  window  gazing  intently  toward  the  North 
Maiden.  At  last  she  descried  a dark  speck 
crossing  the  shining  track  cast  by  the  light- 
tower  on  the  unusually  calm  water.  Making 
a wide  circuit  to  the  southward  to  avoid  the 
current  of  the  strait  and  the  broken  water  which 
indicates  the  site  of  a submerged  group  called 
the  Shearing  Rocks,  the  little  boat,  named  by 
her  builder  The  Hope , advanced  bravely  over 
the  waves,  and  was  at  length  brought  to  at  foot 
of  the  landing-stair  on  the  South  Rock  before 
the  admiring  eyes  of  both  sisters. 

A tender  and  tearful  greeting  was  exchanged 
between  the  long-parted  lovers — for  there  is  a 
bitter  os  well  as  a sweet  taste  to  the  stolen  mor- 
sel— and  the  joy  of  their  meeting  was  shaded  by 
a sense  of  danger  and  a fear  of  present  discov- 
er)'. As  the  story  of  the  building  of  the  little 
bark  was  poured  into  Ellen’s  wondering  ear 
her  cheek  blanched  at  the  thought  of  all  the 
perils  so  unw’earyingly  incurred  for  her  sake. 
“And  now,  darling,”  said  Mike,  “read  this 
letter  that  I got  this  morning  from  Uncle 
James.” 

The  letter  informed  Michael  that  his  appoint- 
ment was  secured  to  the  Light,  on  the 

southern  shore  of  Ireland ; a good  berth,  but 
only  available  for  a married  man,  and  the  du- 
ties were  to  be  entered  upon  at  midsummer. 
“An’  shure,  Mike,” wrote  his  uncle,  “ye  know 
some  fair  colleen  that  ye  can  persuade  to  share 
it  wid  ye,  though  it  is  sae  short  a notice.” 

With  downcast  eyes  and  burning  blushes, 
Ellen  returned  the  letter  to  Michael,  leaving 
her  hand  within  his.  No  words  were  needed 
to  assure  him  of  the  possession  of  the  entire 
trust  he  had  so  well  earned. 

As  he  saw  the  buoyancy  of  the  boat  during 
the  passage  to  the  rock,  “What,”  thought  Mi- 
chael, “if  she  can  carry  both  of  us?”  Ellen 
was  easily  persuaded  to  step  in,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  little  vessel  was  capable  of  sustaining 
the  double  burden.  Ere  the  brief  hour  of  the 
interview  had  expired  Ellen  had  agreed,  at  the 
end  of  a month,  to  trust  herself  to  The  Hope , 
and  her  lover’s  skill,  for  the  passage  to  the 
shore,  Michael  in  the  mean  timo  making  all 


the  necessary  arrangements  for  their  marriage. 
The  girls  anxiously  watched  the  receding  6kiff 
until  a white  handkerchief  was  waved  for  a mo- 
ment from  the  rock,  the  promised  token  that 
Mike  had  reached  home  safe  and  undiscovered. 

During  the  short  period  which  remained  to 
the  two  sisters  to  spend  together  they  sewed  in- 
dustriously at  Ellen’s  wardrobe,  and  having  ob- 
tained permission  of  their  father  to  accept  an  in- 
vitation to  visit  some  relatives  in  King’s  Coun- 
ty, they  had  the  better  pretext  for  making  va- 
rious purchases  and  preparations.  Parcel  by 
parcel  most  of  the  girls’  personal  possessions 
were  sent  ashore  to  the  house  of  a grand-aunt, 
whither  it  was  arranged  Katie  should  go  a day 
or  two  before  the  journey,  and  pack  them  for 
traveling,  her  sister  following  her  on  the  21st, 
the  day  fixed  on  for  the  wedding. 

The  English  law  requires  that  marriages 
should  take  place  'between  the  hours  of  eight 
and  twelve  a.m.  As  the  water-boat  w'ould  not 
return  from  the  rocks  till  too  late  in  the  day, 
and  as,  moreover,  Byrne  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  going  with  Ellen  to  see  his  daughters 
comfortably  started  on  their  trip,  the  success  of 
their  plan  depended  on  the  lovers  being  able  to 
make  the  voyage  in  the  early  morning  by  The 
Hope . 

On  the  16th  of  June  wild  weather  set  in;  a 
stiff  breeze  blew  continually  for  several  days, 
at  times  swelling  into  a fierce  gale ; the  angiy 
sea  lashed,  foaming,  against  the  rocks,  sent  up 
a blinding  spray  that  made  one  tower  invisible 
from  the  other  by  day.  For  three  days  the  wa- 
ter-boat could  not  venture  out.  Gloomy  faces 
and  foreboding  hearts  dwelt  on  both  the  Maid- 
ens. 

On  the  fourth  morning,  the  weather  having 
somewhat  moderated,  Captain  Morris  fulfilled 
his  wonted  service,  but  was  with  difficulty  per- 
suaded to  take  Katie  back  with  him.  Per- 
ceiving at  length,  by  the  eagerness  of  her  en- 
treaties, that  she  had  some  especial  reason  for 
desiring  to  face  so  stormy  a passage,  he  made 
evenr  possible  arrangement  for  her  comfort,  and 
placed  her  in  the  most  sheltered  position  the 
vessel  afforded.  Waving  an  adieu  thence  to 
Ellen,  who  watched  the  departure  from  the 
stair,  but  faint  hope  remained  in  their  hearts 
for  the  accomplishment  of  their  plans  on  the 
morrow. 

At  sunset,  however,  the  breeze  subsided, 
lulled,  died — like  a child,  wearied  out  with  the 
force  of  its  own  passionate  waywardness,  sink- 
ing into  calm  slumber.  The  summer  moon  ami 
stars  shone  out  one  by  one  over  a sea  as  blue, 
and  almost  as  motionless,  as  the  heavens  above. 
Just  as  the  brief  twilight  blushed  into  early 
dawn  The  Hope  was  pushed  out  from  her  na- 
tive cave  by  the  strong  and  resolute  hand  of 
her  builder.  Again  the  perilous  surf  w as  safe- 
ly crossed,  and  the  skiff  moored  at  the  South 
Maiden.  Pale,  but  calm,  Ellen  stood  ready, 
and  almost  without  spoken  word  was  assist- 
ed by  Michael  into  her  seat  in  the  boat,  which, 
with  this  double  freight,  was  sunk  in  the  water 
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very  nearly  to  its  edge.  Even  in  that  calm, 
and  with  the  most  steady  rowing,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  Ellen  unremittingly  to  bail  out  the 
water  taken  in  by  the  tiny  bark.  The  distance 
from  the  South,  or  further  of  the  two  rocks,  to 
the  nearest  point  of  the  shore  is  full  four  miles ; 
running  with  the  tide  The  Hope  made  steady 
way,  and  knowing  full  well  that  a rising  breath 
of  wind  or  the  turn  of  the  tide  before  they 
reached  the  main  land  must  prove  destruction 
to  the  adventurous  voyagers,  Michael  strung 
every  nerve  and  muscle  to  the  task,  pulling  the 
oars  for  his  own  and  a yet  dearer  life.  Katie 
arose  with  the  sun  on  that  longest  day  of  the 
year,  and  climbed  the  hill  above  the  town  of 
Larne.  At  her  feet  lay  the  beautif ul  little  lough, 
the  wooded  hills  sloping  down  to  its  margin ; on 
her  left  the  dark  mountains  were  clothed  with 
a morning  glory  of  rosy  mist ; far  out  across  the 
sea  the  outline  of  the  Scottish  coast  was  sharply 
defined  upon  the  horizon ; ships  with  all  their 
canvas  set  sailed  stately  in  the  open  channel : 
but  upon  none  of  the  features  of  this  fair  pros- 
pect were  her  eyes  bent.  For  Kate  Byrne  on 
that  morning  was  there  no  point  of  interest  in 
all  that  wide-extended  view  save  the  treacher- 
ously innocent -looking,  tower-crowned  rocks, 
and  the  small  but  ever-growing  object  advanc- 
ing from  them  toward  the  main  land.  It  drew 
nearer ; two  figures  could  be  plainly  discerned 
seated  in  the  boat ; it  was  making  for  Black- 
castle  Rock,  the  rugged  fore-shore  of  the  hill  on 
which  she  stood.  Hastening  down  she  made 
her  way  to  where  a little  cove  with  a sandy  bot- 
tom stretches  in  between  the  black  rocks,  a spot 
frequented  for  bathing  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighboring  town.  As  yet  the  intending  bathers 
were  sound  asleep,  for  it  was  but  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  Very  soon  The  Hope  was  run 
in  upon  the  beach ; Mike  had  carried  Ellen  from 
the  boat,  and  she  was  clasped  in  the  loving  em- 
brace of  her  younger  sister.  Not  until  then  did 
the  lovers  exchange  the  passionate  overflowings 
of  their  full  hearts. 

The  frail  craft  that  had  done  them  such  good 
service  drawn  ashore  and  secured,  they  all 
walked  the  two  miles  to  the  house  of  their 
aunt.  The  good  soul,  taken  into  confidence 
by  Kate  the  night  before,  was  already  astir, 
and  preparing  a breakfast  which  should  do  hon- 
or to  the  occasion.  While  the  bride  elect  ex- 
changed her  water-stained  dress  for  the  pretty 
muslin  which  became  her  so  well,  Mike  called 
up  Captain  Morris,  and,  when  that  worthy  had 
recovered  from  his  astonishment  at  seeing  him, 
and  from  the  incredulity  with  which  he  received 
the  story  of  the  elopement,  easily  persuaded  him 
to  don  his  best  suit  and  join  them  at  that  mer- 
ry breakfast,  as  well  as  afterward  to  give  awa y 
the  bride.  Perfectly  secure  they  felt  from  pur- 
suit by  either  of  their  parents,  though  Ellen  had 
left  a letter  for  her  father  that  he  might  not  be 
alarmed  on  missing  her ; for  nothing  short  of 
a miracle  could  bring  them  to  Larne  till  too 
late  to  interrupt  the  marriage  ceremony. 

At  eight  o’clock  the  little  party  had  presented 


themselves  at  the  parish  church,  where  the  cler- 
gyman, whose  duties  seldom  interfered  with  his 
ease,  presently  followed,  somewhat  out  of  tem- 
per at  having  to  officiate  at  so  early  an  hour. 
But  the  radiant  appearance  of  the  bride,  whoso 
face  glowed  with  the  excitement  and  exercise 
of  the  morning,  would  have  charmed  away  the 
frowns  of  a more  stony-hearted  bachelor. 

Returning  from  an  early  ramble  I wandered 
in  at  the  open  door  of  the  church  just  as  the 
words,  “ I pronounce  them  to  be  man  and  wife 
together”  fell  upon  the  ears  of  the  little  group, 
and,  gathering  the  outline  of  the  story  in  a few 
whispered  words  from  the  old  sexton,  I drew 
nearer,  and  never  have  I seen  a more  fresh  and 
sweet  bride,  a more  frank  and  comely  bride- 
groom, stand  before  the  altar  together  than  Mi- 
chael Shiel  and  his  young  wife. 

In  another  half  hour  the  newly  wedded  pair 
and  Katie  had  taken  their  Beats  on  the  mail- 
car,  to  make  the  first  stages  of  their  journeys  in 
company,  after  a hearty  farewell  from  the  hon- 
est Captain,  who  was  commissioned  to  treat  for 
reconciliation  between  the  families  on  the  Maid- 
ens, and  pardon  for  the  runaway  couple.  Hit 
Hope  was  presented  to  the  Captain  as  a parting 
gift,  and  was  by  him  exhibited  to  the  curious, 
in  return  for  as  many  pence  as  sufficed  to  pur- 
chase a handsome  contribution  to  the  new  ma- 
nage. 

The  chief  actors  in  this  little  drama  still  live — 
and  long  may  they  live !— in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  love  and  happiness  for  whose  sake  they 
risked  so  much. 


WOMAN’S  WORK  AND  WAGES. 

BY  A WORKING-WOMAN. 

ALTHOUGH  so  much  has  lately  been  said 
and  written  on  this  subject  of  Women's 
Work  and  Wages  that  it  would  seem  to  be  quite 
exhausted,  yet  I have  thought  it  might  perhaps 
interest  the  public  to  know  how  a working-wo- 
man regards  it  from  her  stand-point.  And  if 
it  be  an  impertinence  to  intrude  where  so  many 
able  pens  and  large,  clear  brains  have  been  at 
work,  the  present  condition  of  the  various  class- 
es of  women  workers  must  plead  my  excuse ; 
for  there  never  was  a time  when  that  condition 
called  more  loudly  for  help.  And  this  is  but  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  struggle  through 
which  the  country  has  just  passed.  There  are 
many  households  now  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  exertions  of  women  where  formerly  the 
strong  arms  and  willing*hearts  of  fathers,  hus- 
bands, or  sons  assumed  the  whole  burden.  This 
has  driven  into  the  ranks,  already  overcrowded, 
hundreds,  nay,  thousands,  of  new  recruits.  We 
find  the  employers  only  too  ready  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  these  things;  and  with  grudging 
hands  they  dole  out  the  barest  pittance  to  wo- 
men who  have  given  up  husbands,  fathers,  sons, 
or  brothers  in  the  hour  of  their  country's  need ; 
and  if  these  venture  to  remonstrate  they  arc 
curtly  informed  that  there  are  plenty  who  would 
be  glad  of  the  work  at  even  less  prices. 
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All  employers  are  not  heartless,  as  some 
would  affirm.  In  truth,  many  of  them  have 
never  given  the  subject  an  hour’s  serious  con- 
sideration. They  pay  as  much  as  others  do, 
and  what  more  can  be  required  at  their  hands  ? 
Of  course  it  is  each  man’s  duty,  as  a sharp, 
acute  business  man,  to  get  his  work  done  as 
cheaply  as  his  neighbor;  if  not,  that  neighbor 
will  certainly  undersell  him.  As  for  giving  up 
a part  of  his  profits  that  his  work-people  may  be 
better  paid,  the  idea  is  too  absurd  even  to  find 
a place  in  his  thoughts.  If  the  employee  can 
get  more  from  another  she  is  welcome  to  leave ; 
he  can  easily  fill  her  place.  Here  is,  in  part  at 
least,  where  the  trouble  lies.  The  laborers  are 
so  many  in  proportion  to  the  labor  that  the  em- 
ployer can  make  his  own  terms ; and  what  re- 
dress remains  for  the  employee  ? Clearly  none. 
Every  avenue  by  which  she  can  hope  to  gain  a 
livelihood  is  crowded,  and  she  must  do  as  oth- 
ers do — take  what  she  can  get. 

Americans  are  apt  to  pride  themselves  on 
their  chivalrous  treatment  of  women.  But  I 
fear  it  will  be  found  to  consist  merely  in  extern- 
als. The  school-director  feels  that  he  is  only 
performing  his  duty  to  his  district  if  he  succeeds 
in  pinching  a few  dollars  off  the  meagre  salary 
of  the  female  teacher;  the  store-keeper  who 
pays  ten  or  twelve  dollars  a week  to  a salesman 
would  be  disgusted  at  the  assurance  of  a sales- 
woman who  would  venture  to  ask.  more  than 
half  that  amount  for  the  very  same  labor. 
And  although  school-director  or  merchant  will 
promptly  give  up  their  seat  in  the  crowded  car 
or  omnibus  to  the  pale,  wearied  working-girl, 
yet  that  will  not  prevent  him  from  taking  ad- 
vantage of  her  poverty  to  obtain  her  work  at 
prices  which  he  well  knows  will  not  remunerate 
her  for  her  labor.  And  she  can  not  help  her- 
self, for  she  must  live.  How  many  despairing 
hearts  are  ready  to  cry  out : “ Better  death  at 
once  than  such  a life!”  But  yet  she  must  not 
dare  do  otherwise  than  live. 

But  it  is  not  men  alone  who  are  thus  unjust. 
There  are — I shame  to  say  it — women  to  be 
found  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  oppressors. 
The  lady  merchant,  with  as  little  scruple  os  her 
friend  of  the  opposite  sex,  adds  to  her  profits 
by  stinting  the  wages  of  her  work-women ; the 
thrifty  housekeeper  considers  it  her  duty  to  ex- 
pend her  money  very  carefully,  especially  that 
which  she  pays  for  work ; the  fashionable  lady 
must  get  her  plain  sewing  done  as  cheaply  as 
possible,  because  it  costs  so  much  to  pay  the 
equally  fashionable  drftss-maker  and  milliner, 
who,  on  their  part,  pay  their  work-women  as 
she  pays  for  her  family  sewing — starvation 
prices. 

It  is  strongly  urged,  even  by  her  friends,  that 
one  reason  of  the  trouble  is  that  women  go  on 
for  evermore  in  the  old  groove,  and  never  try  to 
do  any  thing  new.  I admit  the  truth  of  this ; 
but  is  it  altogether  her  fault?  I think  not. 
“ Can  you  keep  a set  of  books  ?”  I asked  of 
one,  when  summing  up  the  various  occupations 
that  are  open  to  us.  “If  I could,  how  would 
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| it  help  me  ? What  merchant  would  not  pay  a 
thousand  or  twelve  hundred  a year  to  a man 
rather  than  let  a woman  inside  his  counting- 
room  ?” 

Let  me  tell  you  something  of  a friend  of 
mine  who  thought  she  could  keep  a set  of 
books,  and  who,  by  the  sudden  and  unexpected 
death  of  her  father,  was  left  wholly  dependent 
on  her  own  exertions,  with  the  additional  bur- 
den of  an  invalid  mother. 

Her  father  was  a mechanic,  and,  having  no 
child  but  Marion,  he  had  her  thoroughly  edu- 
cated, intending  her  for  a teacher.  But  finding 
that  she  had  a most  invincible  repugnance  to 
this  profession,  he  did  not  urge  it,  especially  as 
all  her  teachers  united  in  declaring  that  she 
had  no  talent  for  it.  His  wages  supported 
them  all  in  ease  and  comfort,  and  it  was  Tery 
pleasant  to  have  Marion  at  home  helping  her 
mother  and  brightening  the  honse  with  her  gay 
companions  and  their  merry  doings.  But  her 
father’s  death  changed  all  this,  for  their  income 
died  with  him ; and  the  shock  reduced  her  mo- 
ther, always  delicate,  to  such  a helpless  state 
of  both  mind  and  tody  that,  instead  of  her 
counsels  being  of  any  use  to  Marion,  she  dared 
not  even  speak  of  their  situation  in  her  pres- 
ence. 

Marion,  however,  was  not  one  to  fold  her 
hands  and  wait  for  the  construction  of  the  ma- 
chine that  was  to  take  her  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain.  She  at  once  sought  for  Employ- 
ment; but,  greatly  to  her  dismay,  she  found 
that  all  her  friends  agreed  that  she  must  teach, 
and  as  there  chanced  to  be  a vacancy  where 
some  of  her  father's  friends  had  influence,  it 
was  at  once  secured  for  her.  There  seemed 
no  other  resource,  and  she  accepted  the  uncon- 
genial situation  with  a reluctant  heart  and  a 
strong  resolution  of  very  soon  leaving  it. 

To  this  end  she  entered  a Commercial  Col- 
lege. She  had  studied  book-keeping  before; 
but  she  was  determined  to  be  thorough,  and  if 
patience,  perseverance,  and  the  closest  applica- 
tion ever  accomplish  any  thing  her  purpose  was 
attained.  And  the  Principal  must  have  thought 
so ; for  when  she  received  her  diploma  he  stated 
that  she  was  among  the  best  book-keepers  who 
had  ever  left  his  College. 

Now,  then,. she  thought  her  trials  and  diffi- 
culties were  nearly  over.  But  how  was  she 
amazed  to  find  it  not  only  difficult — it  might 
have  been  that  even  to  a man — but  utterly  im- 
possible, to  obtain  a situation.  She  traversed 
the  whole  city;  she  bore  coldness,  rudeness, 
misconstruction,  absolute  insult,  all  to  no  pur- 
pose. The  very  idea  of  a woman  wanting  to 
keep  books  was  ridiculed  as  something  beyond 
belief ; and  the  woman  who  could  think  of  it 
was  looked  on  with  suspicion ; and  the  friends 
whose  influence  had  obtained  for  her  the  situ- 
ation she  held  were  particularly  wrathful. 

“What  more  did  she  want?”  they  asked. 
“She  had  easy  work,  good  pay,  and  short 
hours.”  What  if  her  pupils  remained  with  her 
for  months,  not  seeming  to  advance  au  inch  ? 
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Wbat  if  she  did  labor  week  after  week,  month 
after  month,  seeing  no  fruit  of  her  labors? 
When  the  Principal  grew  tired  of  seeing  their 
faces  in  her  room  he  sent  them  to  the  next,  and 
they  did  well  enough  there.  Why  should  she 
make  herself  unhappy  about  these  things  so 
long  as — thanks  to  their  influence — she  retain- 
ed her  situation,  and  her  monthly  salary  was 
promptly  paid  ? 

And  so,  baffled,  discouraged,  and  repnlsed  on 
all  sides,  she  had  to  go  on  in  the  old  track,  well 
knowing  that  she  was  merely  tolerated  for  the 
sake  of  her  friends ; knowing  that  she  was  no 
help,  but  rather  a hindrance,  in  the  great  cause 
of  education ; feeling  herself  a useless  cumber- 
er  of  the  ground  in  this  uncongenial  life ; and 
having  in  her  heart  a curious  sort  of  pity  for 
her  one  talent  which  she  was  thus  compelled  to 
bury  out  of  sight.  And  when  her  monthly  sal- 
ary, which  was  so  much  enlarged  upon,  was 
paid  to  her,  she  received  it  with  such  mingled 
feeling  of  defiant  self-scorn  and  humiliation  as 
would  have  tempted  her  to  cry  out,  44  I will  not 
aceept  alms,  and  you  know  I have  not  earned 
it!’’  but  the  thought  of  her  mother,  helpless 
and  dependent,  checked  her  words. 

44 1 would  rather  dig  potatoes ! ” you  say.  So 
would  Marion ; but  she  could  not  make  a living 
for  her  mother  and  herself  by  digging  potatoes. 
She  might  learn  the  milliner  trade.  But,  in 
the  first  place,  she  would  have  to  give  from 
eight  months  to  a year  of  her  time  without  pay 
or  recompense ; and  after  that  she  would  have 
work  six  or  perhaps  eight  months  in  the  year, 
at  wages  ranging  from  four  to  seven  dollars  per 
week  as  she  grew  more  skillful.  And  this  to 
supply  two  persons  with  food  and  clothing,  rent, 
fuel,  and  all  other  necessaries. 

This  case  is  one  of  very  many.  But,  as  I 
have  stated  it,  it  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  dif- 
ficulties which  beset  a woman  whenever  she  at- 
tempts to  leave  the  beaten  path.  Although  it 
has  been  clearly  and  conclusively  demonstrated 
that  women  could  do  as  well,  if  not  better,  than 
men  in  many  of  the  trades  and  professions  that, 
so  far,  have  been  given  up  entirely  to  men,  yet 
let  a woman  try  to  enter  one  of  these  unaccus- 
tomed ways,  and  up  starts  my  Lord  High  Fid- 
dlesticks with  the  old  cry,  “Keep  her  out! 
Keep  her  out ! She  wants  our  breeches !”  It 
is  utterly  useless  for  her  to  assure  him  that  she 
has  no  design  upon  the  aforesaid  garment,  but 
only  wants  bread.  44  If  she  only  wants  bread,” 
he  asks,  “ then  why  don’t  she  go  to  the  Giant’s 
Tread-mill,  where  her  sisters  are  ? It  really  is 
not  the  thing,  you  know,  to  be  trying  to  get 
away  from  that  ancient  and  time-honored  in- 
stitution, clamoring  for  an  equal  chance  with 
men  to  earn  her  bread.  It  is  not  at  all  the  way 
to  be  appreciated  by  the  nobler  sex.” 

What  if  the  tread-mill  is  already  crowded  even 
to  suffocation,  still  you  know  it  is  what  she  was 
bom  for ; and  if  this  excess  of  work-women  en- 
ables the  giant  to  bring  the  wages  down  to  the 
starving -point,  yet  a true  woman  will  starve 
quietly  and  say  nothing  about  it.  It  is  too  ab- 


surd for  her  to  think  of  doing  a man’s  work  any 
way.  And  I do  honestly  believe  that  at  least 
one  great  difficulty  in  this  matter  is  the  opinion, 
so  deeply  rooted  in  American  minds,  of  women’s 
utter  inefficiency  for  any  thing  but  a parlor  orna- 
ment, or  a drudge  in  some  subordinate  position. 

This  idea,  however,  is  politely  veiled  under 
the  pretext  of  an  anxious  solicitude  for  the 
preservation  of  her  purity  and  delicacy,  and  a 
desire  to  shield  her  from  rude  contact  with  the 
world ; and  a great  deal  of  nonsense  is  talked 
and  written  about  the  perfume  of  the  lily,  the 
dew-drop  on  the  rose,  the  down  on  the  peach, 
and  other  pretty  things  lost  by  this  contact. 
All  this  sounds  pretty  enough,  and  I willingly 
admit  that  there  is  no  position  more  natural 
or  becoming  to  a woman  than  loving,  trusting 
dependence  on  those  whom  she  can  thus  love 
and  trust. 

• But,  although  I admire  the  time-worn  simile 
of  the  oak-tree  and  the  clinging  vine  quite  as 
much  as  those  masculine  advocates  of  the  charm- 
ing helplessness  theory,  yet  I can  not  help  askjng, 
“ How  about  those  vines  that  have  no  oak-tree  to 
cling  to,  or  who  have  found  the  oak  in  which 
they  have  trusted  turn  out  a mere  reed,  wrhich,  if 
they  have  no  self-sustaining  power,  only  serves 
to  drag  them  to  the  earth,  to  be  trampled  by 
every  cruel  or  careless  passer-by  ?” 

For  this  class  there  is  clearly  no  dependence 
save  their  own  labor.  With  them  the  problem 
is  very  simple.  They  must  work  or  starve. 
Is  it  just,  then ; is  it  fair,  is  it  humane  even,  to 
exclude  them  from  any  occupation  where  they 
could  make  a fair  living  on  the  shallow  pretense 
that  such  an  occupation  is  not  feminine  ? To 
this  pernicious  idea  may  be  ascribed  many  of 
the  deficiencies  in  the  present  system  of  training 
and  educating.  Perhaps  if  I should  say  the 
total  want  of  system,  I would  be  nigher  the  truth. 

The  boy  is  early  taught  that  he  must  depend 
on  himself ; the  lesson  is  impressed  on  his  mind 
not  only  at  home,  but  in  the  school-room,  where 
he  is  urged  forward  in  the  pursuit  of  education 
by  the  assurance  that  the  time  in  which  he  has 
to  acquire  it  is  limited.  His  habits,  his  predi- 
lections, his  plays  even,  are  carefully  noted  by 
his  watchful  parents ; and  all  have  their  weight 
in  determining  his  future  trade  or  profession. 
And  when  the  time  comes  that  the  final  choice 
is  to  be  made  there  is  no  unnecessary  w aste  of 
time.  The  father  would  not  dream  of  keeping 
him  idling  about  home.  The  real  business  of 
life  begins  'for  him  at  once ; and  with  the  full 
understanding  that  he  must  make  his  own  way 
in  the  world,  self-reliance  soon  becomes  habit- 
ual. But  it  is  altogether  different  with  his  sis- 
ter. Her  father  is  a mechanic,  or  perhaps  a 
clerk,  whose  wages,  with  careful  economy,  will 
barely  suffice  to  bring  up  his  family  in  comfort 
and  respectability,  and  Millie  leaves  school  al- 
most if  not  quite  a woman  in  years,  but  lament- 
ably deficient  in  any  thing  which  would  assist 
her  father.  She  is  44  well  educated,”  of  course 
— for  nearly  all  Americans  are  ambitious  to  have 
their  children  “educated and,  thanks  to  the 
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common-schools,  it  costs  but  little,  and  the  girls 
may  as  well  have  it,  as  their  time  counts  for 
nothing. 

And  now  the  question  arises,  “What  is  she 
to  do?”  If  she  has  any  talent  for  teaching, 
and  friends  with  sufficient  influence  to  secure  a 
situation  for  her,  then  she  may  teach  without 
losing  caste.  But  if  she  lacks  the  talent  or  the 
friends  she  must  think  of  something  else.  At 
least  this  is  her  mother’s  decision.  Curiously 
enough,  however,  we  almost  always  find  the 
father  unwilling  to  have  his  daughter  go  to 
work;  and  his  argument  is,  that  she  will  be 
getting  married  in  three  or  four  years,  and  all 
she  would  make  would  be  so  trifling  that  it 
would  scarcely  be  worth  while  for  her  to  have 
the  name  of  a working-girl  for  it;  they  will 
manage  to  get  along  without  it.  But  her  mo- 
ther knows  how  many  little  fineries  a young 
girl  needs — things  which  never  enter  into  the 
father’s  calculations ; and  she  decides  that  she 
must  earn  something,  and,  of  course,  she  has 
her,  way. 

But  neither  parent  would  dream  of  appren- 
ticing her,  as  they  would  her  brother,  that  she 
may  learn  a trade  thoroughly  and  so  be  pre- 
pared always  to  make  her  own  living.  That 
would  be  too  much  like  a boy ; and  she  must 
not  have  her  womanhood  tainted  by  the  mere 
suspicion  of  unfemininity ; and  it  would  be  use- 
less waste  of  time.  Accordingly  Millie  goes  to 
something  which  she  can  learn  in  a few  weeks 
or  months,  and  at  which  if  she  earns  her  own 
clothing  she  will  do  verywell. 

At  first  she  is  cheerful  and  hopeful  enough. 
She  is  earning  something ; and  she  tries  to  help 
her  mother  with  the  work,  and  to  make  home 
pleasant  for  her  father ; and  she  enjoys  the  pleas- 
ures and  amusements  within  her  reach  with  a 
zest  altogether  unknown  to  the  mere  idler. 

But  as  the  years  go  by  her  father  finds  age 
creeping  on  apace,  and  no  provision  made  for 
it.  His  family  is  growing  more  expensive  every 
year,  while  every  year  he  finds  himself  less  able 
to  labor  so  constantly.  His  daughter  is  no  help, 
and  there  are  other  daughters  coming  up  who 
will  be  none  either.  And  his  days  are  filled 
with  labor  and  his  nights  with  anxiety  and  un- 
rest, as  he  vainly  seeks  a solution  of  the  ever- 
recurring  problem,  how  to  make  one  dollar  do 
the  work  of  five.  No  wonder  his  temper  grows 
short,  his  manner  crusty,  as  he  looks  forward  to 
the  time,  so  rapidly  approaching,  when  he  shall 
be  laid  aside  as  useless.  Nor  is  it  any  lack  of 
love  for  his  daughters’  that  leads  him  to  look 
with  envy  on  his  neighbor  who  has  only  sons. 
His  sons,  if  he  has  any,  bear  their  part  of  the 
household  expenses,  with  an  occasional  fling  at 
Millie’s  uselessness,  and  thus  in  some  degree 
lessen  their  father’s  burden.  But  if  he  have  no 
sons  then  God  help  him ! 

And  Millie  sees  it  all.  Every  day,  every 
hour,  she  feels  her  inefficiency.  She  knows 
she  is  a hindrance,  where  she  should  be  a help 
to  her  overworked  father.  Her  mother  does 
not  scruple  to  express  a desire  to  see  her  set- 


tled ; her  sisters  growing  up  are  wondering 
why  she  don’t  get  married,  and  out  of  their 
way.  Father,  mother,  brother,  and  sister,  all 
contrive  to  make  her  feel  that  she  is  one  too 
many.  And  all  this  without  any  thought  of 
unkindness ; and  still  the  prince  don’t  come. 

Perhaps,  at  length,  there  comes  one  bearing 
the  semblance  of  a prince ; and  although  her 
heart  does  not  acknowledge  him,  yet,  in  de- 
spair of  finding  the  true  one,  she  accepts  his 
offer,  and  secures  a home  for  herself.  Some- 
times, by  a rare  chance,  she  finds  that  he  is 
really  and  truly  the  one  who  fills  her  heart. 

But  far  oftener  she  wakes  up,  when  it  is  too 
late,  to  the  bitter  truth  that  work,  poverty,  pri- 
vation, beggary  even,  were  better  than  the  fate 
to  which  she  has  sold  herself ; and  often  a few 
years  find  her,  with  the  additional  burden  of 
two  or  three  children,  back  in  her  old  home. 

Charlotte,  her  friend  or  neighbor,  although 
her  circumstances  and  surroundings  are  the 
same,  takes  quite  a braver  course.  She  will 
not  yield  to  outside  pressure  so  far  as  to  marry 
for  a living  merely;  and  aS  the  true  prince 
never  comes,  she  remains  at  home,  although 
she  is  pushed  aside  by  her  sisters,  groaned  over 
by  her  mother,  alternately  wondered  and  sneer- 
ed at  by  her  brothers,  while  her  father  laments 
over  the  necessity  of  supporting  her,  yet  is 
thankful  for  her  presence  in  the  house. 

But  after  a while  father  and  mother  are  both 
gone,  and  she  is  left  alone.  She  has  no  home 
of  her  own,  no  means  of  support,  no  skill  ia 
any  thing  which  would  enable  her  to  make  her 
own  living  without  help.  Her  brothers  and 
sisters  have  married  and  gone  to  homes  of 
their  own,  and  don’t  feel  bound  to  support  her. 

“Why  didn’t  Charlotte  marry  when  she  was 
young,  and  have  a home  of  her  own  ?”  And 
she  must  live  among  them  as  best  she  can; 
sometimes  with  one,  sometimes  with  another — 
sewing  for  the  family,  taking  care  of  the  sick, 
attending  to  the  children,  working  harder  than 
the  hardest- worked  servant — but  with  the  dif- 
ference that  the  servant  claims  - her  weekly 
wages,  and  prides  herself  on  taking  no  harsh 
words  or  black  looks  from  any  body;  while 
Charlotte  is  the  convenient  scape-goat  on  whom 
every  one  wreaks  their  ill-temper;  who  must 
bear  the  blame  of  every  thing  that  goes  wrong, 
from  an  ill-cooked  meal  to  the  spoiling  of  the 
children’s  tempers ; the  said  children,  by  their 
keen  observation  and  quick  imitation  of  their 
elders,  adding  not  a little  bitterness  to  her  sad 
lot.  And  if  she  ventures  to  hint  that  she  needs 
a pair  of  shoes,  her  friends  are  astonished  at 
her  assurance.  “ Surely  when  she  has  nothing 
else  to  do  she  might  earn  her  own  clothing.” 

Now  these  are  by  no  means  extreme  cases. 

They  are  the  legitimate  fruits  of  the  charming 
“helplessness”  theory.  It  has  been  clearly 
proven  more  than  once  that  in  every  trade 
that  requires  delicacy  of  touch,  quickness  of 
perception,  and  skill  rather  than  strength,  wo- 
men, if  thoroughly  taught,  are  fully  equal  if  not 
superior  to  men. 
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Why,  then,  in  the  name  of  common-sense, 
are  they  not  taught  ? Formerly,  when  Ameri- 
can girls  almost  invariably  married  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty,  the  idea  of  a girl 
spending  two  or  three  years  acquiring  a trade 
wonld  have  been  scouted  as  something  too  ab- 
surd. But  the  class  of  unmarried  women  is 
yearly  growing  larger ; and  should  not  careful 
parents  strive  to  have  their  daughters  prepared 
for  any  contingency  ? If  all  girls  were  prepared 
to  make  fair  livings  for  themselves,  we  should 
see  far  less  of  this  anxiety  for  marriage  which 
prompts  them  to  take  the  first  offer,  whether 
suitable  or  not. 

And  even  among  the  married  how  many  do 
we  now  find  who  are  compelled  to  labor  for 
others  as  well  as  themselves.  Many  husbands 
have  given  their  lives  to  their  country’s  need ; 
others  have  returned  to  their  homes,  but  so 
crippled  and  broken  that  they  can  nevermore 
be  aught  but  a burden  to  their  families.  Other 
men  have  fallen  in  the  quiet  walks  of  peaceful 
life ; while  still  others  survive  a burden  and 
curse  to  the  community,  but  more  especially 
to  the  miserable  wives  or  daughters  who  must 
toil  to  support  them  in  idleness  and  vice. 

How  are  all  these  women  to  gain  this  sup- 
port ? If  they  are  strong  enough,  they  may  go 
out  washing.  If  they  are  not,  there  remains  for 
them  the  inevitable  needle ; and  what  that  means 
only  God  and  those  who  have  tried  it  may 
know. 

And  fathers  and  mothers  look  with  pitiful 
hearts  on  those  overworked,  underpaid  wo- 
men, yet  never  think  of  guarding  their  own 
girls  from  a like  fate.  Truly  the  blindness 
of  mortals  is  inconceivable.  And  yet  for  the 
life  of  me  I can  not  see  how  men,  and  women 
too,  can  be  so*  blinded  and  befogged.  Year 
after  year  the  army  of  working-women  grows 
more  numerous,  the  necessity  for  work  more 
pressing,  yet  still  they  persist  in  believing  their 
daughters  exempt  from  such  necessity.  Work 
with  them,  if  it- means  any  thing,  is  merely  an 
interlude  b^ween  the  time  of  leaving  school  and 
getting  married ; and  then,  of  course,  they  will 
be  provided  for.  And  if  you  should  suggest 
that  they  should  be  taught  something  wliich  has 
not  been  considered  strictly  women’s  work,  but 
would  pay  fair,  living  wages,  you  are  met  by 
some  such  rubbish  as  “Women  must  bo  femi- 
nine. They  will  never  get  married  if  they  are 
not;  for  men  can’t  admire  masculine  women.” 
And  the  world  has  long  ago  decreed  that  wo- 
men must  be  feminine  though  they  die  for  it. 

And  even  women — some,  too,  who  should 
know  better — look  out  from  bright  and  happy 
homes,  where  they  are  shielded  by  strong  arms 
and  true  hearts  from  any  contact  with  or  know  l- 
edge of  the  poverty  and  miseries  which  their 
sisters  have  to  endure,  and  wonder  what  women 
mean  by  making  such  a clamor  about  more 
work ; they  are  very  sure  any  woman  can  find 
enough  to  do  at  home.  They  know  as  much 
about  the  matter  as  did  that  queen  who  won- 
dered what  her  starving  subjects  meant  by  mak-  [ 


ing  such  an  outcry  about  bread  when  they  could 
get  such  nice  cake  for  two-pence. 

So  long  as  such  ideas  obtain,  just  so  long  the 
narrow  ways  will  still  be  crowded,  and  there 
will  be  dozens  of  applicants  for  every  situation, 
whether  it  is  in  school-room  or  factory,  in  mil- 
liner-shop or  telegraph-office ; behind  a count- 
er or  in  a dress-maker’s  work-room ; in  a print- 
ing-office or  in  a garret  room,  trying  to  keep 
soul  and  body  together — working  for  the  tailors 
or  making  shirts,  either  occupation  simply  mean- 
ing starvation. 

And  still  there  remain  hundreds  for  whom 
there  is  no  room  in  work-room  or  factory,  in 
store  or  office.  That  it  is  not  from  uny  want 
of  capacity  must  be  evident  to  any  unprejudiced 
mind ; for  if,  by  any  strange  miracle,  a woman 
chances  to  slip  into  any  situation  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  traditions  of  society,  should  be  filled 
by  a man,  we  are  complacently  told  that  she  is 
far  more  expert,  and  will  do  as  much  more  work 
for  half  the  wages.  And  why  for  half  the  wages  ? 
If  a man  gets  a thousand  a year  for  doing  cer- 
tain work,  why,  in  the  name  of  common-sense 
and  justice,  should  a woman  be  put  off  with  five 
hundred  for  doing  the  same  work  faster  and 
better?  Will  any  body  ever  make  that  clear 
to  a working-woman’s  comprehension. 

The  needs  of  the  working-woman  may  be 
summed  up  in  a very  few  words.  They  are  a 
thorough  and  practical  education ; a full  recog- 
nition of  her  right  to  work  at  any  employment 
for  which  she  has  physical  or  mental  capacity ; 
and  compensation  according  to  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  work — not  according  to  the  sex 
of  the  worker.  Their  Bill  of.  Rights,  you  see,  is 
not  so  very  extensive  or  alarming.  Only  the 
right  to  work,  and  a fair  day’s  wages  for  a fair 
day’s  work.  They  don’t  want  any  garments 
save  those  which  befit  their  sex;  they  don’t 
want  to  be  fed  with  turtle-soup  out  of  gold 
spoons ; they  don’t  expect  to  have  alms-houses 
built  especially  for  them ; the  greater  number  of 
them  don’t  even  care  to  vote.  In  short,  they 
only  want  to  help  themselves ; and  once  they 
get  a chance  to  do  this,  I,  for  one,  have  faith 
to  believe  they  will  soon  work  out  their  own  re- 
demption. 

And  there  are  men  who  could  and  would  help 
them  if  they  could  only  be  brought  to  see  that 
work  to  a woman  means  just  what  it  does  to  a 
man.  But  they  can  not  divest  themselves  of 
the  idea  that  it  is  some  unwomanly  ambition 
that  prompts  her  when  she  tries  to  better  her 
condition ; and  if  once  she  could  fairly  and  hon- 
orably support  herself,  independent  of  any  man’s 
help,  he  thinks  she  would  grow  quite  too  care- 
less of  his  opinion  and  admiration. 

Now  I know  some  of  my  strong-minded  sis- 
ters will  be  ready  to  beat  me  for  the  admission; 
yet  I will  say  that  no  true  woman,  be  her  con- 
dition what  it  will,  ever  loses  the  desire  to  se- 
cure the  esteem  and  approbation  of  the  opposite 
sex.  But  when  it  is  a question  of  bread  and 
butter,  shoes  and  clothing,  fuel  and  house-rent 
against  this  esteem,  is  she  to  blame  if  she  pre- 
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fers  the  bread  and  butter  ? Or  can  any  man 
think  his  wife  a less  worthy  helpmate  because 
she  was  not  compelled  to  marry  him  for  a home 
— being  capable  of  making  one  for  herself?  Is 
it  too  much,  then,  to  ask  men — successful,  pros- 
perous men — to  take  the  same  interest  in,  and 
extend  the  same  encouragement  to  the  strug- 
gling woman  who  is  bending  all  her  energies  to 
the  up-hill  task  of  bettering  her  condition,  that 
they  would  to  a man  under  the  same  circum- 
stances ? If  it  is  honorable  and  praiseworthy 
in  him  to  strive  to  reach  the  highest  round  of 
the  ladder,  is  it  less  laudable  in  her  ? And  if 
he  should  falter  by  the  way,  not  at  once  suc- 
ceeding, would  any  man  believe  himself  justi- 
fied in  advising  him  to  go  down  to  the  lower- 
most round  because  it  suited  the  convenience 
of  others  who  have  succeeded  to  Ijave  intelli- 
gent drudges  about  them  ? If  the  mi9ts  of  self- 
ishness, prejudice,  and  jealousy  could  be  clear- 
ed away,  I think  we  should  find  few  men  or  wo- 
men either  who  would1  not  be  heartily  ashamed 
that  they  had  ever  joined  in  this  cry : 44  Let  them 
come  into  our  kitchens,  for  we  have  need  of 
them.” 

And  for  you,  sister  women,  basking  in  the 
light  and  warmth  of  homes  won  by  no  exertion 
or  self-denial  of  yours,  it  you  will  not  help,  in 
God’s  name  don’t  hinder ! Cherished  and  pro- 
tected as  you  are,  you  may  be  sincere  in  your 
belief  that  there  is  no  change  needed.  But  if 
in  time  to  come  you  should  be  forced  into  the 
arena  yourself,  you  would  bitterly  realize  your 
mistake.  And  it  matters  little  how  assured 
your  prospects  may  be.  In  this  country  fortune 
changes  rapidly,  and  the  petted,  dainty  wife  or 
daughter  of  to-day  may  be  the  poor,  destitute 
widow,  or  the  lonely,  desolate  old  maid  of  the 
future. 

In  conclusion,  I would  say  to  the  working- 
women,  If  you  wish  to  succeed  be  in  earnest. 
This,  after  all  has  been  said,  is  the  lever  with 
which  you  may  and  must  move  4he  world.  Put 
your  heart  into  your  work.  Make  a business 
of  it.  Don't  always  look  on  it  as  something  to 
be  taken  up  for  a few  months,  or  at  most,  years, 
and  then  to  be  laid  aside,  never  to  be  resumed. 
Whatever  work  you  elect,  whether  hand-work 
or  brain-work,  take  it  up  as  if  for  life.  Don’t 
be  satisfied  with  a superficial  knowledge  of  your 
craft,  whatever  it  may  be.  Never  stop  till  you 
are  a skilled  work-woman.  The  working-man 
in  his  craft  puts  forth  all  his  powers  in  the  ef- 
fort to  reach  perfection,  and  works  as  if  for  an 
object.  Let  the  working-women  show  to  the 
world  that  they  too  have  the  courage,  energy, 
perseverance,  and  endurance  requisite  to  suc- 
cess. 

Go  heartily  to  work,  then,  and  while  helping 
yourselves  try  also  to  help  each  other.  We  all 
remember  the  old  fable  of  the  bundle  of  fagots, 
which,  taken  singly,  a child  might  break,  but 
bound  together,  defied  the  strongest  man.  Men 
have  been  quick  enough  to  apply  the  moral,  and 
it  is  certainly  time  that  you  would  see  it.  Earn- 
est, united  effort — I can  not  repeat  it  too  often 


— this  will  ultimately  overcome  all  your  diffi- 
culties. 

Already  there  are  faint  indications  of  the 
dawn  of  a brighter  day;  old  prejudices  and 
jealousies  are  slowly  wearing  out ; and  w*e  now 
find  woman  engaged  in  many  occupations  which 
a few  years  ago  were  carefully  guarded  against 
her  approach.  True,  it  is  almost  always  in  a 
subordinate  position ; but  don’t  be  content  with 
that  position.  Fit  yourself  for  the  highest,  and 
you  may  yet  find  yourself  in  the  line  of  promo- 
tion. Don’t  be  afraid  of  being  called  strong- 
minded  ; at  the  worst  it  is  better  than  to  be 
called  weak-minded;  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  cease  to  be  womanly  in  ceasing 
to  be  frivolous.  Only  be  in  earnest — stand  by 
each  other— don't  talk  scandal ; but  when  you 
meet  find  some  subject  of  discussion  more  profit- 
able than  each  other’s  bonnets,  beaux,  or  char- 
acters. Never  fold  your  hands  waiting  for  the 
machine  that  is  to  take  you  to  the  mountain- 
top,  nor  yet  for  the  coming  of  the  prince ; but, 
remembering  the  great  things  that  were  done 
when  the  people  had  a mind  to  work,  use  with 
all  earnestness  whatever  talent  God  has  given 
you,  and,  my  word  for  it,  you  will  succeed  ; for 
of  all  the  musty  proverbs  handed  down  to  us 
by  our  grandmothers,  there  is  none  truer  than 
this, 44  God  helps  those  who  help  themselves.” 


TO  MAJORCA. 

A GRUMBLING  Englishman,  such  as  “Cap- 
tain J.  W.  Clayton,  F.R.G.S.,  late  13th 
Hussars,”  the  author  of  a book  he  calls  the 
“Sunny  South,”  evidently  is  not  exactly  the 
sort  of  traveling  companion  we  should  have 
chosen  if  we  had  had  our  own  \my.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  our  favorite  mode  of  getting  over 
classic  ground  to  be  led  by  the  nose  by  a Smell- 
fungus  of  his  kind,  who  goes  sniffing  about  and 
stirring  up  all  the  dirty  rubbish,  and  thus  keep- 
ing us  in  a perpetual  atmosphere  of  dust  and 
fustiness.  We  don’t  care  to  have  our  heads 
dragged  down  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
sublimities  of  towering  cathedral,  and  our  nose 
held  over  the  gutter  which  rankles  at  its  base, 
in  order  to  take  a whiff  of 44  a compound  of  ex- 
tra-sour vinegar,  stale  slop-pails,  and  burned 
India  rubber.” 

The  Anglican  growl  is  eveiy  where  appar- 
ent, turning,  like  thunder,  the  sweetest  milk 
sour.  It  is  astonishing  how  resolute  this  John 
Bull  is  in  discontent  and  pertinacious  in  com- 
plaint, even  in  spite  of  his  own  confessed  rea- 
sons for  satisfaction.  The  warm  rays  of  the 
Sunny  South  Beem  sometimes,  however,  to  li- 
quefy his  English  iciness,  but  he  hardly  yields 
to  their  lenient  touch.  He  wakes  himself  up 
constantly  from  incipient  sleep  and  dreams  of 
enjoyment  with  his  own  growl.  44  In  the  court- 
yard of  our  inn,”  he  says, 44  a fountain  was  play- 
ing, and  a vine  formed  a large  shady  arbor  for 
smokers  and  idlers  beneath.”  “There  was  not 
much  to  complain  of,”  he  adds,  44 and  notwith- 
standing the  general  smell  of  garlic,  and  an 
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odor  resembling  that  of  steamboat  cabins  with 
which  the  bedrooms  were  perfumed,  we  slept 
most  comfortably  for  a short  time  with  calm 
consciences  and  clean  sheets.”  The  digestion 
of  a breakfast  at  Bayonne  is  disturbed  by  the 
presence  of  44  an  opposite  lady  with  a false  nose, 
and  a gentleman  with  diamond  rings  and  dirty 
wristbands.  ” The  French  vermicelli  soup,  which 
every  one  else  acknowledges  to  be  supreme,  our 
English  traveler  calls  a 44  not  very  inviting  fluid, 
with  things  like  boiled  gentles  in  it ;”  and  the 
delicious  kidneys,  stewed  in  Champagne,  turn 
in  his  disordered  Anglican  stomach  to  “old 
hats  and  hot  water.”  Thus,  throughout  the 
whole  journey,  he  is  quarreling  with  his  meat 
and  drink,  scowling  at  each  morsel  that  crosses 
his  lips,  and  giving  it  some  ugly  name  or  other. 
The  butter  of  Spain  is  lard,  and  its  milk  of 
mares;  the  tea  consists  of  “chopped  broom- 
sticks and  dead  flies,”  and  the  wine  of  Xeres 
takes  the  growler  “by  the  throat  like  a bull- 
dog, and  holds  him  there.” 

Captain  Clayton  affects  to  be  a very  know- 
ing traveler.  From  his  own  well-marked  char- 
acteristics of  the  genus  we  doubt  not  his  famil- 
iarity with  the  peculiar  features  of  John  Bull, 
and  accept  this  as  a description  of  himself  and 
family : 44  We  are  sure  to  meet  an  English  pa- 
terfamilias, with  mamma  and  daughters.  When 
we  say  English,  we  do  not  mean  moderately  En- 
glish, but  downright  and  awfully  British — Brit- 
ish in  the  dogged  look  of  plethoric,  stupid  self- 
complacency,  and  general  superiority  over  ev- 
ery body  and  every  thing  not  British ; British 
in  that  moneyed,  bovine  state  of  mind  which 
distinguishes  the  inferior  specimens  of  the  nou- 
veau riche  fresh  from  Albion.”  We,  however, 
venture  to  deny  that  Captain  Clayton  ever 
heard  this  lingd,  or  any  thing  like  it,  from 
American  lips:  “ Wa’al,  stranger,  I guess  I 
prefer  neither,  for  the  manner  in  which  you 
con-duct  operations  in  Eu-rope  is  a caution  to 
snakes,  and  aside  of  being  ridiculian  in  man- 
ner, I put  it  down  slick  as  base  and  tyrannical, 
which,  howsomever,  is  only  as  how  yew  poor 
European  critturs  is  suckled  to  enjure,  except 
Irish  cutes,  who,  I calculate,  are  absquatulating 
from  the  rotten  Old  World,  and  making  pretty 
quick  tracks  across  the  fish-pond  to  the  Al- 
mighty States,  and  that’s  a faact.” 

We  can  not  find  that  our  English  traveler,  in 
passing  through  Spain,  saw  much  that  has  not 
, been  more  clearly  discerned  and  better  de- 
scribed by  others.  The  railway  has  become  a 
matter  of  course  on  the  Peninsula  now,  as  every 
where  else ; and  yet  this  pathway  of  modern 
civilization  seems  not  to  have  let  in  much  light 
upon  Iberian  darkness.  The  country  of  Old 
Spain,  at  least  from  the  French  frontier  to  Mad- 
rid, is  more  of  a wilderness  at  this  day  than  any 
part  of  our  own  continent.  The  trains,  which 
move  only  at  the  rate  of  nine  miles  an  hour, 
stop  now  and  again  in  the  midst  of  a barren  re- 
gion, at  the  discretion  of  guards  or  engine- 
drivers — for  the  stoppages  are  not  confined  to 
regular  stations  or  villages,  but  sometimes  take 


place  in  the  middle  of  fields,  where  there  is  no 
sign  of  habitations.  Some  woman,  perhaps, 
may  rise  from  the  border  of  a ditch,  where  she 
has  been  resting,  with  a child  in  her  arms,  and 
all  the  officials  will  get  down  and  have  a chat 
with  her;  while  the  good-natured  passengers, 
who  take  the  stoppage  as  a matter  -of  course, 
get  out  and  smoke  cigarettes.  When  some  sta- 
tion, which  is  represented  by  one  small  house, 
is  reached  the  carriage-windows  are  surrounded 
by  tottering  old  men  in  ancient  velvet  hats  with 
very  broa^T>rims,  and  with  little  silk  balls  dan- 
gling from  them.  They  are  all  swathed  in  vari- 
colored rags,  and  no  one  seems  to  know  where 
they  come  from  and  how  they  live,  but  they  are 
always  there.  On  the  journey  to  Madrid  the 
traveler  passes  a succession  of  sandy  plains  and 
nigged  mountains  of  granite,  with  here  and  there 
towns  and  villages  composed  of  ruined  churches, 
with  their  spires  toppling  above  crouching  hov- 
els ; peasants  with  broad  sombreros  and  velveteen 
doublets,  lagging  behind  flocks  of  black  sheep ; 
and  endless  groups  of  beggars,  subjects  for  paint- 
ers in  their  distant  picturesqueness,  but  so  vile 
when  approached  as  to  prove  mere  masses  of 
dirt,  apparently  44  designed  by  Providence  as 
places  of  refuge  for  destitute  insects.”  Every 
thing  seems  dull  and  obsolete  but  superstition, 
which  still  makes  a brave  show  with  all  its 
flaunting  emblems.  Religious  processions  pass 
and  repass.  Mourners  hooded  and  clad  in  black 
from  head  to  foot,  tonsured  priests,  attendants 
carrying  torches,  and  children  singing  the  Mts- 
erere , escort  brightly-painted  coffins,  with  keys 
dangling  from  them  and  fastened  near  the  locks 
by  chains,  so  as  44  to  be  in  readiness  at  the  day 
of  judgment.” 

Madrid  itself,  though  the  Madrilefios  are 
very  proud  of  their  city,  is  pronounced  to  be 
merely  a bad  imitation  of  Paris.  The  mantilla 
and  the  fan  have  given  way  in  the  street  to  the 
chapeau  a la  mode  and  the  gaudy  parasol ; and 
the  traditional  Spanish  cloak,  though  still  worn 
by  some  Dons,  being  crowned  with  the  tall  and 
ugly  chimney  hat  of  the  French,  has  lost  its 
easy  grace  in  the  incongruity  of  the  compan- 
ionship of  its  stiff  associate. 

There  is  little  Worth  seeing,  it  would  seem, 
in  the  Spanish  capital  but  the  famous  gallery 
with  its  unequaled  pictures  of  Velasquez  and 
Murillo ; and  of  these  our  guide  has  nothing  to 
say  but  some  commonplaces  which  our  readers 
will  thank  us  for  Sparing  them.  A bull-fight 
scene  with  a long-winded  description  is  a mat- 
ter of  course  with  every  Spanish  traveler ; but 
its  horrors  are  too  familiar  to  arrest  our  atten- 
tion. 

We  are  surprised  at  the  total  want  in  the 
records  of  a journey  made  so  lately  of  any  pre- 
liminary indication  of  the  revolution  which  all 
believers  in  progress  have  just  now  so  hopefully 
welcomed.  At  the  theatre  in  Valladolid,  every 
person  rose  reverentially  to  the  unveiling  of  a 
picture  of  Queen  Isabel.  Her  Majesty,  as  seen 
at  the  Opera  through  the  usual  chiar-oscuro 
atmosphere  of  smoke — for  all,  every  where,  in- 
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doors  and  out,  puff  cigarettes — appeared  remark- 
ably stout  and  of  the  middle  age,  with  a rose- 
ate bloom  which  overspread  her  face  even  to 
the  tip  of  her  nose.  She  “ wore  a profusion  of 
beautiful  blue-black  hair,  and  the  expression  of 
her  countenance  indicated  that  it  was  possible 
for  her,  now  and  then,  to  entertain  strong  opin- 
ions of  her  own.  She  was,  in  fact,  or  rather  is, 
what  vulgar  people  would  call  a lusty  woman.” 
Every  Saturday  afternoon  her  Catholic  Majesty 
used  to  drive  in  an  open  carriage,  drawn  by  six 
mules,  to  the  church  Atocha,  in  order  to  pay 
her  reverence  to  u a coarse,  black  w'ooden  doll, 
which  is  wrapped,  in  a very  grotesque  manner, 
in  garments  incrusted  with  gold  and  stiff  with 
precious  stones,  of  sufficient  value  to  build  half 
a dozen  hospitals  and  endow  the  poor  of  Mad- 
rid.” This  sable  idol,  supposed  to  be  the  work 
of  St.  Luke’s  own  hands,  is  believed  to  be  capa- 
ble of  performing  miracles.  Queen  Isabel  is 
said  to  have  had  great  faith  in  its  power;  but 
her  confidence  has  probably  been  somewhat 
weakened  since  it  has  not  saved  her  from  exile 
and  a forced  residence  in  unbelieving  Paris. 
Within  the  shrine  there  is,  or  was,  to  be  seen 
the  court  dress  which  her  Majesty  wore  when 
an  attempt  was  made  upon  her  life.  A similar 
robe  being  offered  on*  each  anniversary  of  the 
occurrence  an  immense  number  of  garments  has 
accumulated,  and  the  Virgin  has  in  consequence 
one  of  the  largest  wardrobes  of  any  lady  in 
Madrid.  She  is,  in  fact,  well  taken  care  of  in 
every  respect ; and  besides  having  plenty  to  wear, 
she  possesses  jewels  and  a crown  of  inestimable 
value.  Her  household  consists  of  many  of  the 
noblest  and  proudest  of  the  Spanish  dames,  and 
her  territorial  possessions  and  princely  revenues 
give  her  rank  among  the  w ealthiest  of  the  land. 

We  need  not  delay  any  longer  at  Madrid,  of 
which  our  guide  has  nothing  more  to  show  us 
than  what  has  been  better  presented  by  Ford  in 
the  best  of  the  Murray  hand-books,  and  others. 
We  leave  the  capital,  and  on  .our  way  hurry 
through  the  narrow  and  gloomy  Moorish  streets 
winding  about  the  rock  on  which  Toledo  is 
built,  and  past  its  cathedral  of  marvelous  tra- 
cery and  workmanship.  Again,  in  our  snug 
railway  carriage  of  English  manufacture,  we 
move  smoothly  but  leisurely  along  the  iron  road, 
and  catch  such  glances  of  the  country  as  the 
dark  tunnels  and  deep  cuttings  will  allow.  Old 
towns  and  villages,  with  Moorish  castles  and 
mosque-like  churches,  are  thrown  past  the  eye, 
with  a rapid  panorama  of  rugged  hills  bristling 
with  pines,  ruined  castles  and  falling  towers, 
whitewashed  farm-houses,  glistening  roads  bor- 
dered by  olive  and  mulberry  trees,  and  country 
people  of  an  Arab  aspect,  browm-skinned,  red- 
sashed,  and  ha(f  naked,  trudging  along  on  mules, 
with  their  gay  vari-colored  trappings  shining 
through  the  clouds  of  dust  gilded  by  the  sun. 
Then  a w ide  sweep  of  garden-like  plain  stretches 
before  us,  and  wc  feel  already  the  soft  breath  of 
that  southern  sea,  the  Mediterranean. 

Valencia,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Spain,  has  a 
cheerful  aspect.  The  open  plazas  are  cooled  with 


the  spray  of  elaborately  sculptured  fountains, 
and  shaded  with  rows  of  acacias.  Long  streets 
of  houses,  brightly  painted,  with  pink,  blue, 
green,  and  red  balconies  draped  with  showy 
mats  and  carpets,  and  shaded  with  colored  awn- 
ings ; gardens  with  palms,  oranges,  aloes,  ole- 
anders, and  marble  basins ; palaces,  churches, 
and  convents  of  marvelous  structure ; a popu- 
lation of  priests  in  shovel-hats ; senors  in  som- 
breros and  cloaks ; sefioritas  “ glancing  out  from 
beneath  the  shade  of  the  mantilla,  with  classic 
features  and  luxuriant  blue-black  hair;”  pic- 
turesque beggars  cut  out,  as  it  wjerc,  from  Mu- 
rillo’s canvas ; and  a perpetual  clearness  of  at- 
mosphere and  softness  of  climate  make  of  this 
old  Spanish  town  something  so  different  from  the 
reality  of  our  northern  experience  that  we  can 
only  look  upon  it,  in  imagination,  as  a painting. 

Ivica,  Majorca,  and  Minorca  seem  to  have  ex- 
isted heretofore  merely  as  geographical  facts  to 
be  learned  by  school-boys.  The  Balearic  Isles 
were  famous,  as  was  impressively  inculcated 
through  a layer  of  thin  and  well-worn  broad- 
cloth (bad  luck' to  it!)  upon  our  tender  boy- 
hood, for  having  given  birth  to  those  famous 
slingers,  whose  skill  was  put  to  the  test  each 
day  at  dinner,  which  they  could  only  eat  on 
condition  that,  on  its  being  set  up  on  the  roofs 
of  their  booses  as  a butt,  they  were  able  to 
strike  it  off.  The  omnipresent  travelers  of  Mur- 
ray and  Harper  have  never  yet  set  their  feet 
upon  Majorca.  It  is,  however,  easily  reached 
from  the  eastern  shore  of  Spain,  whence  a little 
cock-boat  of  a steamer  will  take  you  over  to  the 
island  some  time  between  sunrise  and  sunset, 
weather  and  Spanish  laziness  permitting. 

Palma  de  Mallorca  is  the  full-sonnding  and 
mellifluous  name  of  the  capital  of  the  Balearic 
Islands,  and  it  is  in  its  beautiful  little  and  not 
unbusy  harbor  that  we  disembark.  The  city 
is  built  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old  Roman  town 
founded  by  Quintus  Cecilius  Metcllus,  who  con- 
quered the  islands  with  galleys  plated  with  ox- 
hides and  skins  as  a protection  against  the  fatal 
strokes  of  the  Balearic  slingers.  The  Moors 
followed  and  held  them  in  subjection  for  four 
hundred  years,  when  Don  Jay  me,  King  of  Ar- 
agon, with  a handful  of  Crusaders,  wrested  the 
country  from  heathen  dominion,  and  secured  it 
in  the  possession  of  Catholic  Spain.  The  lan- 
guage generally  spoken  is  what  is  called  the 
Mallorquin,  a corrupt  variety  of  the  Catalan. 
The  cultivated  people,  however,  are  familiar 
with  the  pure  Castilian,  which  is  taught  in  all 
the  schools,  while  the  teaching  of  the  provin- 
cial dialect  is  prohibited. 

Palma  retains  much  of  its  early  Saracenic 
character.  Old  structures  abound  of  a half- 
Gothic  and  half-Moorisli  style  with  twisted  pil- 
lars and  arabesque  adornments.  The  Oriental 
luxuries  of  deeply-shaded  courts  of  marble,  con- 
tinually dampened  with  the  spray  of  ever-flow- 
ing fountains,  6till  exist.  The  climate  of 
Majorca  is  luxuriant.  The  sun  looks  dotvn 
throughout  the  year  from  a clear  sky ; but  the 
heat  is  tempered  by  the  sea-breeze,  and  the 
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Minorca  must  certainly  be  a charming  island, 
for  it  produces  a marvelously  softening  effect 
upon  our  surly  John  Bull,  who  forgets  to  grum- 
ble after  the  second  day  of  his  arrival,  having 
ejected  all  his  hile  on  the  first  upon  mine  host 
of  /Je  las  Tres  Pafomas , at  Palma,  for  boiling  in- 
stead of  roasting  his  woodcocks,  and  putting  him 


surface  of  the  island  varied  by  mountains  and 
valleys,  with  an  abounding  vegetation,  favoring 
the  production  of  shade  and  shadow.  There 
are  occasional  table-lands,  which,  tilled  by  the 
vigorous  race  of  the  island,  give  rich  crops  of 
com  and  (lax,  while  the  orange,  olive,  and  car- 
ob  grow  luxuriantly  without  the  care  of  man. 
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dn  a short  supply  of  water.  We  are  glad  to 
listen  to  him  when  in  good-humor.  He  says : 
“The  fertility  of  the  islund,  coupled  with  the 
honesty  and  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  ren- 
ders living  cheap ; and  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
semi-Spanish  capital  extortion,  even  in  the  faint- 
est form,  is  unknown  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Majorca.  The  peasantry  and  own- 
ers of  the  soil  live  on  terms  of  the  greatest  am- 
ity and  contentment.  The  distinction  of  class 
is  recognized  in  no  way  that  produces  the  slight- 
est bitterness  or  heart-burnings.  For  long  years 
the  happy  islanders,  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  have  regarded  each  other  as  one  fam- 
ily. They  seem  to  care  little,  and  even  to  know 
little,  of  other  nations,  or  even  of  the  country  of 
which  their  island  is  one  of  the  provinces.” 

It  is  a surprise  to  find  that  a people  so  prim- 
itive and  innocent  as  those  of  Majorca  should 
have  still  such  an  instinct  for  blood  as  to  look 
not  only  with  complacency  but  eager  interest 
upon  the  cruel  sports  of  the  corrida,  or  circus. 
It  seems  that  there  was  a certain  sporting 
Frenchman  who  was  going  about  the  Spanish 
dominions  with  a huge  fighting  elephant,  very 
much  as  one  of  our  Roughs,  or  Ruffians,  as 
Dickens  prefers  to  call  them,  saunters  along 
with  a snarling  bull-terrier  at  his  heels,  ready 
to  back  it  in  a fight  against  any  animal  that 
could  be  brought.  Monsieur  and  his  fellow- 
brute  found  at  Palma  ready  takers,  and  a con- 
test was  soon  arranged  between  the  elephant 
and  a herd  of  wild  bulls.  A Spanish  crowd  of 
both  sexes,  composed  of  sombreros,  cloaks,  dark 
faces,  flashing  eyes,  and  mantillas,  enveloped  in 
clouds  of  tobacco-smoke,  soon  filled  the  white- 
washed arena  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 
The  elephant,  covered  with  a scarlet  cloth  pro- 
vocative of  blood,  stood  below,  calmly  throwing 
loaf  after  loaf  of  bread  into  his  capacious  maw, 
apparently  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  the 
throng  of  spectators.  They,  however,  were  in 
a state  of  great  wonder  and  perplexity  at  the 
sight  of  the  huge  and,  to  them,  hitherto  un- 
known beast.  One  pretty  young  woman,  with 
a rebosillo , lace  mittens,  and  night-black  tresses, 
had,  so  says  our  guide,  but  very  confused  no- 
tions as  to  which  was  the  trunk  and  which  the 
tail  of  the  strange  creature  at  which  sho  looked 
with  eyes  flashing  with  excitement.  An  emo- 
tional youth  cried*  out,  “ Caramba  l why,  the 
beast  has  got  two  tails !” 

At  a blast  from  a trumpet  the  doors  flew 
open  and  let  in  a fierce  bull.  He  suddenly 
stopped  midway  in  the  arena,  and  tossing  the 
sand  with  his  fore-feet,  looked  round  until  he 
caught  a glance  of  the  blood-provoking  scarlet 
cloth,  beneath  which  the  elephantine  mass  was 
slowly  heaving,  when  he  dashed  at  it  with  horns 
down.  The  elephant,  simply  turning  his  head 
for  a moment  to  receive  the  self-impaled  beast 
upon  his  sharp  tusks,  shook  off  the  dying  car- 
cass, and  continued  his  meal  with  an  equa- 
nimity which  not  even  the  enthusiastic  cries, 
“Bravo,  elefante  / Bravo , elefante /”  6f  the  ap- 
plauding multitude  could  disturb. 


Gaudily  caparisoned  mules  were  now  driven 
in,  and  being  hooked  to  the  carcass,  wheeled 
gayly  round  and  bore  away  the  first  dead.  An- 
other bull  was  now  let  in,  and  with  equal  blind- 
ness of  fury  rushed  upon  his  monstrous  foe. 
For  a moment  nothing  could  be  seen  but  a 
cloud  of  dust  raised  by  the  shock  and  struggle. 
A loud  bellowing,  however,  filled  the  areha. 
When  at  lost  the  animals  could  be  discerned 
it  was  seen  that  the  tusk  of  the  elephant  had 
pierced  one  of  the  eyes  of  the  bull,  and  was 
sticking  in  his  brain  and  skull.  Shaking  him- 
self free  he  fell,  and  springing  from  the  ground 
with  a last  desperate  effort,  he  struck  his  two 
feet  against  the  forehead  of  his  solid  antagonist, 
but  the  hard  bone  resisted  the  shock,  and  only 
gave  out  a dull  sound.  The  elephant  now 
raised  his  foot,  and  planting  it  upon  the  chest 
of  the  prostrate  bull,  crushed  him  to  death. 
“ Bravo,  elefante /”  came  from  the  lips  of  pretty 
women,  and  fans  waved  merrily  all  over  the 
house.  ^ 

It  was  not  untilThe  third  bull  was  let  in  npon 
him  that  the  elephant  seemed  to  be  aroused  to 
the  consciousness  of  a fight.  He  had  hitherto 
kept  his  temper  perfectly,  but  the  new  tormentor 
having  succeeded  in  pricking  with  his  horn  the 
flesh  of  his  lower  jaw,  he  fretted  with  the  smart 
and  became  angry.  Bo  shaking  off  the  bull, 
and  turning  him  over  as  if  to  rqll  him  into  a 
tangible  shape,  he  wound  his  long  trunk  about 
him,  and,  raising  him,  dashed  him  furiously 
again  and  again  on  the  sand,  which  became 
reddened  at  each  blow  with  a gush  of  blood. 
The  monster  closed  the  unequal  struggle  by 
falling  with  his  knees  upon  his  prostrate  victim, 
and  cracking  audibly  every  bone  of  his  car- 
cass. 

It  is  pleasant  to  leave  the  cruel  amphitheatre, 
with  its  tainted  atmosphere  of  fevered  breath 
and  fermenting  blood,  and  breathe  the  pure  air 
of  the  Majorca  paradise.  After  jogging  for 
thirty  miles  or  so  behind  four  sure-footed  mules 
through  a country  of  jagged  mountains  and 
gloomy  gorges,  we  come  upon  the  fragrant  val- 
ley of  Solar.  The  air  is  heavy  with  the  odor 
of  the  orange  flower,  and  the  deep  green  vege- 
tation is  heightened  in  color  by  the  contrasting 
purple  of  the  fig,  which  seems  to  ripen  on  ererr 
bush.  “We  threaded,”  says  our  crusty  En- 
glishman, now  thoroughly  thawed  into  the  melt- 
ing mood  of  sentiment  and  soft  speech,  “lane 
after  lane,  Rhaded  over  with  the  branches  which 
met  overhead,  the  fruit  hanging  from  them,  and 
temptingly  inviting  us  to  pluck  them.  The 
whole  country  around  seemed  like  a wide  gar- 
den, in  the  midst  of  which  waved  palms  and 
pampas  grass.” 

The  village  is  a credit  to  the  Spanish  nation 
and  itself,  and  has  the  exceptional  character- 
istic for  Spain  of  being  clean  and  not  ill-smell- 
ing. John  Bull  even  acknowledges  that  it  has 
a decent  posada , or  inn,  where  the  floors  are 
well  scrubbed,  the  walls  whitewashed,  the  sheets 
snowy,  and  the  beds  solitary  and  inviting  to  re- 
pose, in  their  happy  freedom  from  the  social  bug 
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and  intrusive  flea.  The  valley  of  Solar,  which 
has  a circumference  of  only  six  miles,  makes 
annually  $125,000  in  gold  by  the  sale  of  its 
oranges  ami  lemons,  and  $150,000  by  that  of 
its  oil.  The  olive-trees  grow  well  every  where, 
but  are  ordinarily  cultivated  upon  terraces  cut 
into  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  where  the  fruit 
reaches  the  highest  perfection.  The  roads  are 
so  well  constructed  that,  in  spite  of  the  irregu- 
lar features  of  the  country,  freight  is  readily 
transjwrced  to  the  sea-hoard.  There  is  a secret 
which  we  will  disclose  to  the  discreet  reader, 
but  care  not  that  it  should  be  told  to  every  one 
indiscriminately,  lest  this  unfcraveled  region  he 
invaded  by  a horde  of  rich  Barimriapfi  of  the 
North,  and  thus  lose  its  rare  quality  of  natural 
simplicity.  Every  thing  is  cheap  in  this  prim- 
itive paradise.  Captain  Clayton  declares  that 
he  had  a capital  dinner  for  five  people,  includ- 
ing a sack  of  four  hundred  oranges  fresh  from 
the  boughs,  for  ten  shillings  ($2  50),  besides  a 
great  deal  of  civility ! There  is,  however,  one 
drawback  in  this  delectable  country— the  mod- 
em medico*  are  said  to  he  no  better  than  their 
predecessors,  the  Sangrados  of  Gil  Bias;  but 
there  is  the  consolation  that  they  are  well 
watched,  and  are  not  allowed  to  run  a muck  in 
the  dark.  Murder,  even  of  the  regular  pro- 
fessional kind,  is  forced  to  speak  out.  By  an 
act  of  the  government  the  door  of  each  medical 
man  is  scored  in  red  with  as  many  marks  or 
crosses  as  the  number  of  persons  who  have  died 
under  his  treatment.  This,  however,  may  lead 
to  such  mistakes  as  occurred  to  a nervous  En- 
glishman, who,  ou  being  taken  ill,  sent  out  his 
.servant  for  a doctor,  enjoining  him  to  bring  the 
one  upon  whose  door  there  were  the  fewest 


death-scores.  Finding  a house  with  a single 
mark  he  secured  the  proprietor,  but  upon  the 
Englishman  boasting  of  his  good  luck  to  his 
Spanish  friends, they  exclaimed,  14  Dios ! What 
have  you  done  ? You  have  the  worst  doctor  in 
Spain!  lie  never  had  but  one  patient  in  his 
life,  and  he  died  under  him  I”  Fortunately  the 
Majorcun  climate  is  so  good  that  there  will  be 
little  occasion  for  consulting  the  fatal  rubric  of 
a doctor’s  door. 

In  order  to  give  variety  to  our  journey  we 
may  return  to  the  main  land  by  the  steamer 
plying  between  Palma  and  Barcelona ; and  soon 
after  losing  sight  of  the  secluded  capital  of  Ma- 
jorca, hiding  behind  the  jugged  rocks  of  Bnigo- 
nera,  we  shall  come  upon  the  open  roadstead, 
where  the  latter  city  shows  brightly  with  its 
staring  warehouses /uid  terraced  villas.  Barce- 
lona, which  is  sometimes  called  the  Manchester 
and  Liverpool  combined  of  Spain,  is  the  second 
largest  tow  n on  the  Peninsula,  and,  w ith  its  nat- 
ural facilities  for  trade  and  commerce,  might 
rank  among  ihe  most  flourishing  marts  in  the 
world.  The  climate  is  almost  tropical,  and  the 
surrounding  country,  covered  with  groves  of 
orange  and  pomegranate  trees,  and  the  slopes  of 
the  hills  dotted  with  those  villas,  or  /orm*,  which 
so  attracted  the  picturesque  eye  of  Irving,  has  a 
charming  aspect.  Spain  has  heretofore  wanted 
only  political  energy  on  the  part  of  the  people 
to  jierfect  her  happiness*  The  revolution  would 
seem  to  show  that  this  ha*  been  aroused  la 
it  doomed  to  he  lulled  again  by  the  drowsy  old 
tune  of  4 4 God  Save  the  King!”  trolled  by  a 
few  interested  aristocrats  only;  or  kept  awake 
by  the  stirring  music  of  44  Hurrah  for  the  Re- 
public!” in  which  one  and  all  may  join? 
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MY  ENEMY’S 

CHAPTER  XII. 

GREETING  AND — FAREWELL. 

THE  season  was  fading  when  I returned  to 
London.  Even  in  our  dull  and  barbarous 
district  people  were  beginning  to  make  ghastly 
affectation  of  going  out  of  town ; while  in  the 
streets  which  society  and  civilization  claimed 
for  their  own  the  windows  were  darkening  one 
after  another,  much  as  the  colored  lamps  of  an 
old-fashioned  illumination,  before  the  universal 
reign  of  gas  had  set  in,  used  to  fade  and  die  to- 
ward morning. 

Lilia  had  a rapid  summary  of  news  for  me. 
“ Nothing  much”  had  occurred,  as  she  phrased 
it;  her  uncle  had  not  yet  left  town;  he  had 
had  a quarrel  with  his  daughters,  and  she  had 
an  idea  that  it  was  all  about  the  Opera  and 
Mademoiselle  Reichstein.  Oh,  hadn't  I heard  ? 
Mademoiselle  Reichstein  had  made  such  a suc- 
cess ! Oh  yes — splendid ! But  she  had  broken 
off  her  engagement  rather  suddenly,  and  she 
wanted  to  go  to  the  other  opera-house,  and  there 
was  quite  a turmoil  about  it;  and  Lilia  be- 
lieved there  was  going  to  be  a lawsuit.  But, 
however  that  might  be,  Mr.  Lyndon  was  quite 
infatuated  about  her ; and  people  would  keep 
saying  that  he  wanted  to  marry  her ; and  his 
daughters  were  in  such  a way  about  it,  and 
there  was  a row  in  the  building,  Lilia  believed. 
She  was  quite  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  a 
“row”  continuing  and  growing  to  be  some- 
thing serious,  for  she  utterly  detested  Mr.  Lyn- 
don's daughters ; and  she  was  going  to  be  in- 
troduced to  Mademoiselle  Reichstein. 

“ But  if  your  uncle  marries,  Lilia,  that  will 
be  rather  a bad  thing  for  you  ?” 

“Yes;  but  I don’t  believe  it  will  come  to 
any  thing.  I should  think  a woman  so  young, 
and  with  such  a career  before  her,  isn’t  going 
to  marry  a man  who  has  daughters  quite  as  old 
as  herself  and  once  and  a half  as  tall.  If  I 
were  she,  I know  that  nothing  on  earth  should 
induce  me  to  do  such  a thing.  Oh,  how  I 
envy  her!  How  happy  some  people  are! 
What  success  they  have,  and  gifts,  and  beau- 
ty! And  what  a miserable  life  a girl  like  me 
is  doomed  to  lead ! Here  in  this  wretched  old 
den ! I wonder  how  one  can  live  through  it. 
I never  cross  the  bridge  but  I think  how  sad 
and  dreary  my  life  is,  qnd  how  much  I should 
like  to  drown  myself  if  I had  the  courage.  She 
must  be  as  happy  as  a queen.  I envy  her,  and 
I admire  her  too.” 

“ Have  you  seen  her  ?” 

“No;  her  portrait  only ; and  it  was  a wretch- 
ed portrait  too — a thing  in  a music-shop,  with 
some  rubbishy  piece  of  music  appended : but  it 
made  her  beautiful  and  queenly,  and  sad  too, 
I thought.  But  I am  to  see  her.  Is  it  possi- 
ble you  did  not  hear  of  her  success  down  in  the 
country  ?” 
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“ Oh  yes,  of  course  I did.  But  I am  tired 
of  all  the  singers  who  are  every  one  in  turn  to 
surpass  Jenny  Lind  and  Grisi,  and  who  disap- 
pear in  a season.” 

“But  the  town  is  ringing  with  her.” 

“Yes,  so  it  was  with  Mademoiselle  Johanna 
Wagner;  so  it  was  with  no  end  of  women. 

Where  are  they  all  now  ?” 

“ Well,  I don’t  know ; but  I have  quite  made 
up  my  mind  that  this  one  shall  succeed  and 
have  a splendid  career,  and  come  to  know  me 
and  be  very  fond  of  me,  and  take  me  behind 
the  scenes,  and  have  me  in  her  hox ; and  please 
don’t  destroy  my  delicious  dream.  I have  not  * 
many  pleasant  dreams  here,  I can  tell  you.  I 
never  saw  success  in  a living  form  face  to  face 
before ; and  pray  don’t  convince  me  that  I am 
not  really  to  see  it  now.  If  you  have  come 
back  cynical  and  out  of  humor,  pray  go  away 
again  on  your  travels ; although  we  were  pre- 
cious lonely  without  you,  I can  tell  you  that.” 

“ Were  you  lonely  without  me  ?” 

“ Oh  yes,  very.  Mamma  thought  you  would 
never  come  back.” 

“And  you,  Lilia?” 

“Yes ; I too  was  very  lonely.” 

“And  you  were  glad  when  I came  back?” 

“Glad?  Yes,  surely.  You  don’t  suppose 
I was  not  glad  ?” 

The  frank  look  of  kindly  affectionate  surprise 
with  which  Lilia  spoke  these  words  had  a warm- 
ing, almost  a thrilling  influence  on  me.  I think 
I had  begun  of  late  to  form  a kind  of  vague  idea 
that  Lilia  might  easily  be  induced  to  fall  in  love 
with  me.  I certainly  did  not  love  her,  and  I 
saw  nothing  in  her  manner  toward  me  which 
spoke  of  love.  But  we  were  so  much  thrown 
together,  we  were  both  so  lonely,  that  I some- 
times began  to  ask  myself  whether  it  would  not 
be  possible  for  me  to  descend  from  my  pinnacle 
of  sublime  isolation  and  despair,  and  lift  her  to- 
ward my  heart.  I look  back  now  upon  myself 
and  my  ways  at  that  time  with  the  feeling  which 
I suppose  most  people  entertain  toward  their 
youth,  curiously  blended  of  regret  and  admira- 
tion and  contempt.  What  a vain  creature  I 
was,  and  yet  how  stupidly  timid  and  diflident ! 

What  % fool  I was,  and  how  convinced  of  my 
own  wisdom ! How  miserable  I was,  and  how 
happy  I What  an  ad  miration  I had  for  my  own 
merits,  and  yet  what  a rapturous  and  servile 
gratitude  I felt  to  any  woman  who  seemed  to 
cast  a favoring  eye  upon  me ! I kept  thinking 
complacently  whether  I really  could  accept  Lil- 
ia’s love,  without  asking  myself  whether  any 
consideration  on  earth  could  induce  her  to  ac- 
cept me  as  a lover ; and  yet  all  the  time  I was 
Ailed  with  a sense  of  humiliating  gratefulness 
to  the  girl  for  having  condescended  to  be 
friendly  and  kindly  to  me.  Of  course  I thought 
to  myself,  if  I could  make  up  my  mind  to  come 
dow-n  from  my  clouds  and  try  to  love  her,  I 
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must  tell  her  openly,  tragically,  that  I was  a 
blighted  being,  that  I had  hardly  any  heart  left 
to  give,  and  so  forth.  Even  then  I had  a faint 
doubt  whether  this  wonld  not  be  a little  too 
vnnch  in  the  style  of  Dickens’s  Mr.  Moddle, 
with  whom  I knew  Lilia  to  be  well  acquainted ; 
and  what  a pretty  thing  it  would  be  if  she  were 
only  to  burst  out  laughing  at  my  lachrymose 
avowal ! 

Yet  the  moment  was  tempting ; the  situation 
became  critical.  Lilia  had  her  levities  and  her 
faults,  that  was  plain  enough;  only  a lover’s 
eye  could  be  blind  to  them,  and  I was  not  a 
lover.  But  they  could  surely  be  ameliorated, 
eradicated  gently  by  patience  and  superior  wis- 
dom— mine,  par  exemple.  Who  did  not  once 
believe  himself  capable  of  reforming  any  one 
on  whom  he  chose  to  try  his  hand  ? I am  slow 
to  believe  in  my  own  or  any  body  else's  reform- 
ing capabilities  now;  but  I suppose  I then 
thought  that,  if  I but  condescended  to  attempt 
the  task,  I could  remove  all  the  weaknesses  and 
defects  from  poor  Lilia’s  nature,  and  replace 
them  by  some  splendid  grafts  of  earnestness 
and  lofty  purpose. 

However  this  may  be,  Lilia’s  friendly  admis- 
sion that  she  was  lonely  in  my  absence  had  sent 
a strange,  sweet  vibration  through  me.  When 
this  conversation  occurred  we  were  crossing  St. 
James’s  Park.  Thus  far  our  roads  lay  togeth- 
er, and  when  there  was  a possibility  of  such 
companionship,  we  always  took  advantage  of 
it.  It  was  a beautiful  evening,  and  the  light  of 
the  setting  sun  threw  a poetical  glory  over  even 
the  arid  gravel  and  stunted  trees  of  the  park.  It 
was  a dangerous  time  and  hour  to  walk  with  a 
pretty  woman,  and  hear  her  tell  you  that  she 
had  been  lonely  in  your  absence. 

I glanced  at  Lilia.  Her  eyes  were  downcast 
—only,  I now  believe,  because  the  level  rays  of 
the  evening  sun  threatened  them — and  there 
was  a faint  crimson  on  her  cheeks.  She  was 
silent.  I felt  my  soul  dissolving  in  senti- 
ment. 

“ Then  you  were  really  glad  of  my  return, 
Lilia,  and  yon  thought  of  me  in  my  absence  ?” 

She  looked  up  quickly,  smilingly,  perhaps 
just  a little  surprised. 

“Thought  of  you?  Oh  yes,  always!  How 
could  I help  thinking  of  you  ?” 

What  I might  have  poured  out  in  another 
second  I am  glad  to  say  that  I can  never  know. 
It  would  undoubtedly  have  been  some  idiotcy 
to  be  bitterly  regretted  by  myself  afterward ; 
and,  as  I now  know,  not  likely  to  have  caused 
her  any  particular  delight  then,  even  if  she  had 
not  laughed  at  it.  But  she  suddenly  stopped 
in  her  sentence,  and  caught  me  by  the  arm,  and 
a carriage  drove  past  us  from  behind.  Two 
ladies  were  in  it,  and  a gentleman  whose  iron- 
gray  hair  and  purpling  complexion  I knew  at  a 
glance.  I only  saw  the  bonnets  of  the  ladies. 
Lilia  bowed  to  her  uncle,  and  I saw  her  cheek 
redden. 

“ It’s  my  uncle,”  she  said ; “and  I know — I 
am  sure — one  of  the  ladies  with  him  is  Mdlle. 


Reichstein.  I didn't  even  get  a glimpse  of  her, 
did  you  ?” 

“ No ; I only  saw  bonnets.” 

“ Oh,  I wish  I had  seen  her ! I am  sure  it’s 
she ; I am  so  sorry ! And  he  saw  us.  I don’t 
care  a bit ; in  fact,  I am  delighted,  because  now 
it  will  remind  him  of  you ; and  I didn’t  like  to 
speak  too  much  about  you,  or  too  often,  be- 
cause— ” 

And  Lilia  really  blushed  for  the  second  time 
that  day. 

But  the  blushing  was  useless  now : the  spell 
was  broken ; my  sublime  self-devotion  vanished. 
Lilia’s  voice,  and  her  evident  first  sensation  of 
something  like  doubt  or  shame  at  being  seen 
in  my  companionship,  and  her  raptures  about 
Mdlle.  Reichstein,  were  enough.  How  full  of 
kindness  for  me  her  whole  heart  was  I could  not 
but  see  ; and  I loved  her  in  one  way  for  that  and 
other  things ; but  the  glamour  of  the  moment  was 
gone,  and  I left  her  when  our  ways  divided  at 
Pall  Mall  a free  man,  still  faithful  to  my  one 
memory  and  one  love. 

Two  or  three  days  passed  away  before  an 
evening  and  an  event  came  which  I can  never 
forget.  I had  been  in  town  ail  day,  and  came 
home  rather  tired  just  after  the  last  rays  of  a 
stormy  sunset  had  sunk  below  the  horison  of 
the  low-lying  region  where  we  lived.  My  room, 
as  I entered  it,  was  in  dusk  ; but  I could  see  as 
I came  in  a letter  for  me  standing  on  the  chim- 
ney-piece. I went  over  apathetically  and  took 
it  in  my  hand  ; but  the  sight  of  the  inscription 
sent  a fierce  shock  through  me,  and  my  head 
throbbed  with  a wild  pain,  born  of  surprise  and 
sudden  emotion.  I knew  that  writing  well.  I 
put  the  letter  down  for  a moment,  just  that  my 
heart  might  beat  less  wildly,  and  my  nerves  be- 
come steady.  Then  I opened  it  and  read : 

“ Emanuel, — I have  seen  you  again,  and  you 
did  not  know  it.  I was  near  you.  After  so 
many  years,  it  was  strange.  I am  glad  we  did 
not  meet  to  speak.  I only  write  this  word  to 
wish  you  may  be  happy  always.  Nothing  is 
left  but — greeting,  and  farewell. 

“Christina.” 

I put  the  letter  down  and  leaned  upon  the 
chimney-piece.  I was  for  a while  incapable  of 
thinking.  I was  literally  stricken  to  the  heart. 
We  had  been  close  to  each  other,  and  I had  not 
seen  her ! If  the  foolery  of  our  modem  days 
could  have  tmth  behind  it,  and  a living  man 
could  really,  by  help  of  some  spiritualistic  in- 
cantation, be  reached  fry  the  voice  and  affected 
by  the  presence  of  some  loved  being  from  an- 
other world,  he  might  feel  somewhat  as  I felt 
then,  but  without  my  bitterness.  No  voice 
reaching  out  of  the  shadow  of  the  world  that 
lies  outside  nature  could  have  affected  me  with 
a more  agonizing  sense  of  unavailable  nearness 
and  hopeless  distance.  Near  to  me — close  to 
me — her  very  writing  lying  on  my  table — and 
no  clew  or  trace  by  which  a word  of  mhie  might 
reach  her  I If  I could  but  see  her  once — but 
speak  half  a dozen  words — but  tell  her  of  my 
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strong  love ! Was  it  not  cruel  thus  to  torture 
me  with  such  a message  ? Why  not  leave  me 
to  my  lonely  struggle?  I was  comparatively 
happy ; I was  almost  contented ; I had  not  for- 
gotten her,  but  she  had  become  to  me  as  the 
dead  are,  and  I had  no  hope.  Bitterly  did  I 
now  recall  my  first  knowledge  of  her  departure, 
my  first  sense  of  her  loss,  my  first  agony  of  un- 
certainty and  torment.  Now  all  woke  up  again 
with  keener  pain,  with  a deeper  sense  of  tanta- 
lized and  thwarted  love. 

Perhaps  she  too,  like  myself,  is  unhappy,  is 
struggling  alone,  and  has  sent  out  these  few 
words  for  the  poor  sake  of  reaching  a friendly 
ear  by  some  means,  as  parting  voyagers  call  a 
greeting  to  distant  friends  upon  the  fading 
shore,  although  no  answer  can  reach  them. 
Are  we  both,  then,  struggling  unaided  in  this 
vast  London  ? Has  one  city  held  us  all  these 
years,  and  I never  knew  it?  Is  she  poor,  like 
me,  and  hopeless?  Or  is  she  married  and 
happy,  and  having  seen  me  at  last  by  chance, 
did  she  but  look  up  for  a moment  and  think  of 
the  boy  whom  years  ago  she  loved,  and,  im- 
pelled by  meaningless  impulse,  send  him  a word 
of  greeting  anck farewell  ? Have  I lost  her  ut- 
terly and  forever,  or  will  some  other  message, 
more  distinct  than  this,  reach  me  yet,  and  guide 
me  to  her  ? 

This  thought  for  a while  lighted  up  a hope, 
a sickly,  flickering  hope,  within  me.  Perhaps, 
as  she  lives,  is  near  me,  has  seen  me,  has  sent 
me  a message,  her  mere  words  do  not  mean 
what  she  feels,  and  I shall  hear  from  her  soon 
again,  and  we  shall  meet.  I was  somewhat 
weak  of  late  from  over-exertion.  I think  I 
must  have  been  weak  indeed,  in  mind  as  well 
as  in  body,  when  such  a hope  could  inspire  me 
for  a moment.  Well  I knew  that  even  when 
Christina  loved  me  most,  she  loved  success  yet 
more;  and  what  temptation  could  my  future 
offer  to  such  a spirit  ? I looked  from  the  win- 
dow, and  the  drear  evening  gloom  made  the 
flat  and  swampy  places  around,  the  mouldering 
houses,  the  blighted  trees,  look  grayer  and 
ghostlier  than  ever.  Heavy  rain  was  now  be- 
ginning to  fall,  and  the  sky  was  all  cloud  and 
gloom.  Nothing  on  earth  could  look  more 
dreary  to  me  than  the  prospect  out  of  doors, 
except,  indeed,  the  personal  prospect  which  my 
soul  foreshadowed.  Sad  and  heavy,  like  that 
mournful  scene  below — brightened  by  no  ray  of 
light,  cheered  by  no  pleasant  sound — all  dim, 
and  misty,  and  gray.  If  I could  find  Christina, 
should  I offer  her  a share  of  this  one  room,  look- 
ing out  on  that  swamp,  and  get  her  to  canvass 
for  pupils,  who  might  learn  music  from  her  at 
sixpence  a lesson,  among  the  dirty  children 
and  the  unfinished  streets  all  round?  I pic- 
tured her,  as  I saw  so  many  women  in  the 
neighborhood,  struggling  for  mere  life,  with 
children  crying  round  her  and  cramping  her 
very  efforts  to  get  them  bread,  that  they  might 
eat  of  it  and  live.  Why,  there  is  a peculiar 
expression  graven  on  the  faces  of  a certain  class 
of  women  in  London,  which  cuts  the  very  heart 


to  look  at.  And  why  should  1 expect  any  bet- 
ter fortune  for  a woman  doomed  to  be  wife 
of  mine  ? London  garrets  swarm  with  men  in- 
finitely better  and  more  worthy  of  success  than 
I,  and  yet  on  whom  no  gleam  of  fortune  ever 
falls. 

Once,  it  is  true,  I had  more  courage  and  more 
hope.  But  London  struggle  has  something  in 
it  demoralizing.  No  contrast  in  life  can  be 
more  chilling  and  crushing  than  that  of  ideal 
London  with  actual  London  in  snch  a case  as 
mine.  To  ideal  London  we  look  in  our  ardor 
as  the  youth  does  to  the  battle,  which  he  pic- 
tures as  all  thrilling  with  the  generous  glory  of 
strife,  the  rush  of  the  exhilarating  charge,  the 
clangor  of  the  bugle,  the  roar  of  the  cannon, 
the  cheers  of  the  victor,  the  honor  and  the 
wreath,  or  the  noble,  soldier -like,  dramatic 
death.  Actual  London  is  the  slow,  cold  camp- 
I ing  on  the  wet  earth,  the  swamp,  malaria,  the 
ignoble  hunger  and  thirst,  the  dull  lying  in  the 
trenches,  the  mean  physical  exhaustion,  the  un- 
recognized, unrecorded  disappearance.  What 
has  become  of  the  poor,  raw,  boyish  recruit  who 
sank  exhausted  in  the  mud  of  the  night-march, 
or  was  trampled  to  death  in  the  retreat,  or  came 
back  with  a broken  constitution  from  the  hos- 
pital, to  drag  out  a few  obscure  and  miserable 
years  at  home  ? I seemed  to  myself  to  be  like 
the  most  ignoble  and  the  most  unhappy  of  them. 
Should  I wish  Christina  to  share  such  fortunes 
— to  become  entangled  in  such  a career  ? 

Or  if  she  were  prosperous,  could  I beg  of  her 
prosperity,  and  bo  warmed  meekly  in  the  sun 
of  her  success  ? 

This  last  idea  was  so  hateful  to  me  that  I 
strode  passionately  up  and  down  the  room  to 
banish  it,  and  felt  inclined  to  invoke  curses  on 
myself  for  the  meanness  which  even  allowed  it 
to  have  an  instant's  possession  of  my  mind. 

Ah,  no ! She  is  lost,  lost  forever ! Whether 
she  lives  in  light  or  in  gloom,  she  is  lost  alike  to 
me ! I could  not  brighten  the  gloom.  I will 
never  stoop  to  be  illumined — a pitiful,  poor, 
human  planet — by  the  light.  I take  her  fare- 
well literally — and  farewell ! 

A tap  at  the  door  broke  in  upon  my  lonely 
thoughts.  The  disturbance  was  grateful  to  me ; 
any  intruder  would  have  been  welcome  at  such 
a time.  It  was  not  an  intruder,  however,  who 
sought  to  be  admitted,  but  Lilia  Lyndon.  Her 
looks  showed  her  to  be  brimful  of  some  intelli- 
gence. She  was  dressed  as  if  she  had  only  just 
come  in,  and  her  cheeks  and  curls  were  spark- 
ling with  rain-drops. 

“ Do  you  know  w here  I have  been  ?”  she  be- 
gan. “ But  you  need  not  try  to  guess,  for  you 
never  could  succeed.  I have  been  to  see  Ma- 
demoiselle Reichstein  with  my  uncle.*’ 

“ Indeed  ! Do  you  like  her?” 

“ Yes,  immensely.  She  i9  delightful,  I think, 
and  so  good,  and  very  handsome.  You  don’t 
seem  at  all  interested  in  her.  Wait  a bit.  I 
have  something  to  tell  you  w'hich  will  interest 
you,  cold-hearted  philosopher  as  you  are.  But 
stop — are  yon  not  well  ?” 
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44  Yes,  Lilia,  quite  well.” 

44  You  don’t  look  like  it,  then.  I’ll  send 
mamma  to  talk  to  you  presently.  Perhaps  I 
have  something  to  tell  you  which  will  help  you 
to  get  better.” 

44 1 am  not  ill,  indeed,  Lilia.”  . 

“Well,  let  me  get  on  with  my  news.  My 
uncle  came  with  me ; but  after  a while  he  left 
me  with  Mademoiselle  Reichstein,  and  I re- 
mained for  more  than  an  hour,  and  she  sang 
to  me  delightfully and  she  Was  so  kind  and 
good,  and  seemed  to  take  such  an  interest  in 
me,  you  can’t  think ; only  I pat  it  down  in  my 
own  mind  to  the  account  of  the  interest  she 
takes  in  my  revered  uncle,  who,  if  he’s  not  very 
young,  at  least  has  plenty  of  money.  However, 
she  took  such  an  interest  in  me  that,  when  we 
were  alone,  I came  to  the  point  which  I hod  at 
heart  all  through — and  I spoke  to  her  about 
you.  Ah ! now  you  begin  at  last  to  think  it 
worth  while  listening  to  what  I say.” 

Yes,  I must  own  that  even  while  Bhe  spoke  a 
strange  boding  thrill  passed  through  me,  and  I 
held  my  breath  in  a kind  of  agony. 

44 1 can  tell  you  I spoke  highly  of  you,  and 
told-  her  how  fond  mamma  was  of  you,  and  I 
too.  I do  wonder  what  you  would  have  thought 
if  you  only  knew  what  I allowed  her  to  think  in 
order  to  persuade  her  to  take  an  interest  in  you.” 

44  What  did  you  allow  her  to  think  ?”  j 

44 1 declare  you  are  quite  hoarse,  Emanuel, 
you  are  in  for  a bad  cold.” 

“No,  no,  Lilia;  do  pray  go  on.” 

44  Well,  I had  rather  you  guessed  at  my  pious 
fraud.  I didn’t  exactly  say  the  false  word,  but 
I am  afraid  I gave  it  out  somehow.  She  asked 
roe  a question  about  you,  and  about  ray  interest  j 
in  you,  and  I allowed  her  to  think — oh,  there, 

I am  quite  ashamed  of  myself ; and  I suppose  a 
girl  better  brought  up  than  I would  not  have 
done  such  a thing  for  all  the  world.  But  I have 
not  been  brought  up  well,  and  I never  could 
stick  at  trifles  to  Berve  a friend — and,  in  fact, 
Mr.  Temple,  I think  I allowed  Mademoiselle 
Reichstein  to  believe  that  you  and  I were  en- 
gaged, and  only  waited  to  be  mkrried  until  you 
had  made  your  way  a little.  There’s  the  whole 
truth  out ; and  all  I can  say  in  my  own  defense 
is,  that  if  I had  not  as  much  esteem  for  you 
and  confidence  in  you,  Emanuel  Temple,  as  if' 
you  were  my  own  brother,  I would  never,  never, 
bad  as  I am,  have  been  guilty  of  any  thing  so 
unblushing  and  unwomanly.  There  now,  how 
dreadfully  miserable  you  look ! I really  don’t  j 
see  that  you  need  be  so  utterly  humiliated  and 
ashamed — I dare  say  Mademoiselle  Reichstein 
did  not  think  any  the  worse  of  you,  whatever 
she  may  have  thought  of  me.” 

I was  hardly  conscious  of  any  meaning  in 
these  latest  words  of  hers.  I was  not  think- 
ing of  humiliation,  or  of  what  she  had  said  on 
my  behalf.  One  thought,  one  conjecture,  was 
swelling  up  within  me  so  as  to  flood  and  drown 
every  other  feeling. 

“I  feel  greatly  obliged  to  you,  Lilia,  greatly 
obliged,”  was  all  I could  say. 


“And  you  look  it  too.” 

“But  Mademoiselle  Reichstein?” 

“Well,  Mademoiselle  Reichstein  was  most 
kind  and  amiable.  She  sat  quite  silent  and 
thoughtful  for  a while,  perhaps  considering  how 
best  she  could  lend  a helping  hand.  It  must  be 
a far  more  difficult  matter  than  I thought,  for 
she  put  her  hand  over  her  eyes,  and  remained 
thinking  quite  a time.  Then  she  kissed  me,  and 
wished  me  all  happiness.  I felt  like  a shame- 
faced and  convicted  liar.  Yes,  she  wished  hap- 
piness to  me — to  me,  the  most  unhappy,  discon- 
tented, lonely,  hopeless  creature  under  the  sun ! 
— and  then  she  sat  down  and  wrote  a letter  to 
Princeps — the  great  Princeps  himself,  the  man- 
agqr  of  the  Italian  Opera — and  I saw  that  she 
tore  up  two  or  three  copies  before  she  was  satis- 
fied with  the  writing  (I  believe  half  these  yrima 
donnas  can’t  spell) ; and  then  she  read  it  to  me. 
It  was  all  about  you,  and  making  it  a personal 
favor  to  help  you — very  strongly  put,  I can  tell 
you.  I offered  to  post  it  as  I came  aloug,  in 
order  to  be  quite  sure  that  it  went ; for  she  said 
Princeps  was  not  in  London  now,  and  it  would 
be  impossible  for  you  to  see  him  for  some  weeks; 
and  she  asked  me — but  this  I really  ought  not 
to  tell  vou.” 

44 Tell  me  all,  Lilia— all,  all!” 

44  Good  gracious,  how  hoarse  you  are ! Well, 
she  is  so  kin^  and  thoughtful  that  she  begged 
me  not  to  tell  you  any  thing  about  the  whole 
affair.  People  don’t  always  like,  she  said,  to 
think  that  they  are  being  helped  along,  and  it 
would  be  better  if  you  supposed  that  you  were 
being  sought  out — for  you  will  be  sought  out — 
for  your  own  merit  only.  Was  not  that  con- 
siderate and  delicate  ? But  I know  you  have 
no  snch  nonsense  about  you,  and  I want  you  to 
know  how  kind  she  is,  and  so  I have  told  yon, 
though  I promised  I wouldn’t — the  second  fib 
to-day  on  your  account,  Mr.  Emanuel  Temple. 
Oh,  that  reminds  me  that  I must  have  let  drop 
your  full  name  somehow,  for  she  seemed  quite 
to  know  it.” 

Oh,  God  in  heaven  1 I stood  up  and  clenched 
my  hands. 

“ And  now  I think  that’s  all ; except  that  she 
gave  me  her  picture,  and  1 think  her  so  beauti- 
ful ! Oh,  how  I do  wish  she  would  marry  my 
uncle ! Why,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?” 

“ Show  me  the  picture,  Lilia.” 

She  sought  in  her  pocket,  then  in  the  bosom 
of  her  dress.  I stood  trembling  with  excite- 
ment, keen  pains  again  darting  through  my 
forehead,  the  square  of  light  made  by  the  win- 
dow rising  and  falling  before  my  eyes. 

“ Surely  I can’t  have  lost  it  ? No,  here  it 
is.  Is  she  not  beautiful  ? Such  a mass  of 
hair,  and  all  her  own  too.” 

I took  the  picture  from  her.  It  was  one  of 
the  old-fashioned  daguerreotypes,  now  as  com- 
pletely gone  ou^of  the  world  as  Miss  La  Creevy's 
enameled  miniatures.  When  I first  seized  it 
and  gazed  upon  it  the  light  so  fell  as  to  blot  it 
out  completely,  and  my  impatient  eyes  only 
looked  upon  a blank  space.  Forcing  down 
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my  emotions,  I brought  it  to  the  window,  held 
it  in  the  proper  light,  and  then — 

44  Lilly,  my  dear ; Lilly,  my  own,”  broke  in, 
thank  Heaven!  the  plaintive  tones  of  Mrs. 
Lyndon. 

44  Yes,  mamma ; what’s  up  ?” 

44  My  child,  you  mustn’t  stay  in  your  wet 
things.  Come  down,  dear;  I want  you.” 

44  Oh,  what  does  it  matter ! Yes,  I am  com- 
ing. Keep  the  picture  for  the  present,  Eman- 
uel, and  fall  in  love  with  it  if  you  can.  I 
would,  I know,  if  I were  a man.  I’ll  send 
up  for  it  presently.” 

Thank  God  she  was  gone ! .1  could  not  have 
endured  her  presence  much  longer  without  be- 
traying my  feelings  by  a wild  explosion.  Yes ; 
it  was  as  I expected — the  face  in  the  daguerreo- 
type was  the  face  of  Christina  Braun.  Her 
dream,  then,  had  come  true.  She  had  done 
her  part  She  was  successful. 

Ah,  God!  I hardly  needed  to  look  at  the 
poor  little  daguerreotype  or  to  struggle  against 
the  growing  dusk  for  a clear  sight  of  that  face. 
By  some  force  of  ineffable  conviction,  the  mo- 
ment Lilia  came  into  the  room  and  spoke  of 
Mdlle.  Reichstein,  I guessed  the  truth  of  which 
I had  never  dreamed  before.  Often  as  she  had 
talked  to  me  of  Mdlle.  Reichstein,  the  notion 
had  never  before  occurred  to  my  mind  that  the 
successful  prima  donna  could  beliny  lost  Chris- 
tina. But  the  letter — the  few  lines  I had  my- 
self received  that  night — brought  her  back  in 
my  mind  as  a living  reality  again,  and  I knew 
the  whole  truth  before  my  eyes  or  ears  had  any 
evidence  of  it. 

Yes,  I am  unable  to  account  for  it,  but  I 
knew  it  to  be  the  fact  that  the  moment  Lilia 
entered  the  room  and  named  the  name  of  Mdlle. 
Reichstein,  it  came  on  me  with  the  convincing 
force  of  a revelation  that  6he  and  Christina 
Braun  were  one,  and  that  I had  lost  Christina 
forever. 

She  was  successful.  Did  I not  know  that 
she  would  be  some  time  ? And  yet  it  came  on 
me  now  with  a surprise  which  was  like  agony. 
Like  agony  ? Nay,  it  was  agony ; for  it  severed 
us  more,  far  more,  than  death  could  do.  She 
was  lost,  lost  to  me.  The  one  hope  which  had 
lighted  my  lonely  life  so  long  had  utterly  gone  out. 
When,  years  ago,  I used  to  hold  her  to  my  heart 
and  talk  to  her  of  her  future  success,  I always 
spoke  of  it  as  conjoined  with*  my  own,  as  the 
crown  of  a common  happiness.  In  how  many 
hours  of  love  and  hope,  in  how  many  happy  walks 
under  the  summer  stars,  in  how  many  silent 
dreams,  had  we  pictured  that  triumph  for  her 
and  for  me  I We  were  to  make  our  way  to- 
gether through  life,  to  become  successful  and 
famous,  and  then  to  come  back  and  amaze  the 
little  town,  which  we  magniloquently  declared 
did  not  know  us.  Or,  if  we  did  not  succeed — 
for  I at  least  had  my  moments  of  distrust  and 
doubt — I always  looked  forward  to  our  strug- 
gling and  perhaps  suffering  together,  still  happy 
because  together.  Even  onr  sudden  and  strange 
separation  I had  sometimes  regarded  as  a glo- 


rious self-sacrifice,  to  be  crowned  and  rewarded 
some  day.  Many  a night  had  I returned  sick 
of  heart  and  weary  of  foot  to  my  London  lodg- 
ing, and,  musing  over  the  hours  of  happiness, 
love,  and  hope  I had  once  enjoyed,  been  cheer- 
ed and  brightened  by  the  thought  that  perhaps 
my  struggles  here  were  working  in  unseen  co- 
operation with  hers  toward  the  same  end. 
There  was  still  at  least  a link  of  compan- 
ionship, and  a hope  that  it  might  draw  us  to- 
gether one  day!  As  my  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
the  pale,  far-off  star  of  my  hope,  it  was  some 
consolation  and  joy  to  think  that  wherever  she 
might  be  her  eyes  and  her  soul  were  turned  to- 
ward it  too. 

And  now,  behold,  one  halfrat  least  of  our  inost 
ardent  prayer  has  been  fulfilled.  She  has  won 
all  we  dreamed  of  and  hoped  for.  Why  do  I 
not  rejoice?  I was  to  have  been  the  first  to 
hail  her  triumph,  and  now  I greet  it  with  agony 
and  shame ; as  if  her  success  were  my  defeat 
and  humiliation.  And  it  is  so.  I feel  that  no 
poverty,  no  failure,  no  temporary  isolation  un- 
der the  pressure  of  misfortune  could  raise  such 
barriers  between  her  and  me  as  this  fatal  grant- 
ing of  one  half  our  prayer.  Poor  people  may 
become  less  poor,  or  they  may  grow  familiar 
with  poverty  and  learn  to  endure  it,  or  they  may 
conquer  its  pain  by  the  strength  of  love  and  hope. 
But  this  revelation  of  her  success  has  sounded 
the  last  of  love  and  hope  for  me.  Why,  all  these 
years  that  I have  been  picturing  her  heart  as 
turning  eternally  toward  mine,  and  panting  for 
reunion,  she  has  been  simply  making  her  way 
in  the  -world ! She  has  run  over  some  of  the 
most  thrilling  chords  of  human  experience ; she 
has  won  every  height  to  which  she  aspired; 
while  I have  been  removing  from  one  town  to 
another,  my  greatest  triumph  to  exchange  a 
garret  for  a small  back-parlor.  I fee!  crush- 
ed down  by  grief  and  shame.  She  must  de- 
spise me.  She  has  actually  patronized  me! 
The  great  singer  has  granted,  at  the  humble 
petition  of  a poor  girl,  a letter  of  introduction, 
to  help  a struggling  and  obscure  poor  devil  to 
an  engagement  in  a chorus.  I had  imagined 
many  a renewal  of  our  former  days,  many  a first 
greeting  after  our  long  separation,  many  a meet- 
ing under  all  conceivable  circumstances  of  joy 
and  of  sorrow ; but  I had  thought  of  nothing 
like  this.  I had  forgotten  to  picture  myself  as 
a broken-down  beggar  petitioning  for  help ; and 
her  as  a triumphant  and  splendid  prima  donna 
granting  me  the  favor  at  the  solicitude  of  a 
wealthy  and  elderly  lover.  Why,  it  seems 
but  last  week  that  she  wrote  those  letters 
I keep  in  my  trunk,  full  of  such  love,  and 
tenderness,  and  admiration  — admiration  for 
me ! and  now  I am  her  debtor  for  a letter  of 
introduction,  obtained  through  the  importunity 
of  Lilia  Lyndon  and  the  influence  of  her  rich 
uncle^  in  order  that,  if  I am  well  conducted,  I 
may  receive  perhaps  an  engagement  in  the  cho- 
rus of  the  Italian  Opera ! I wonder  she  did  not 
send  me  a small  present  of  money ! But  per- 
haps if  I obtain  a place  as  chorus-singer  through 
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her  influence,  and  conduct  myself  properly,  and 
never  appear  to  recognize  her,  she  may  assist 
me  in  some  other  way  too.  She  may,  for  ex- 
ample, give  Lilia  the  making  of  some  of  her  fine 
stage -dresses,  or  even  the  place  of  her  own 
dressing-room  attendant ; and  if  Lilia  and  I get 
married,  the  great  prima  donna  may  kindly  be- 
come godmother  to  one  of  our  children ! Ah, 
but  if  the  prima  donna  should  marry  Lilia’s  rich 
uncle,  then  indeed  something  better  could  doubt- 
less be  done  for  Lilia  than  to  marry  her  to  a 
wretch  like  me ! In  the  bitterness  of  my  heart 
it  seemed  as  if  my  love  for  Christina  had  turned 
into  hate.* 

I was  only  aroused  from  the  depth  of  bitter 
thought  into  which  I had  plunged  by  my  own 
voice — by  the  sound  of  a deep,  involuntary,  ir- 
repressible groan,  wrung  from  me  by  agony  of 
love,  disappointment,  shame,  hate.  In  the  Bi- 
lent,  darkling  room  the  groan  sounded  hollow 
and  ghostly,  as  in  a vault  of  death.  It  aroused* 
me  as  a dreamer  is  sometimes  awakened  by  the 
sound  of  his  own  babble  or  laughter. 

I started  up  with  the  resolve  to  do  something. 
Yes,  there  was  something  I could  and  would 
do— I would  see  her  face  to  face.  I would  go 
to  her,  speak  to  her,  ask  of  her  how  she  dared 
to  insult  me  with  her  patronage.  I meant  no 
appeal  to  the  love  of  the  old  days,  no  poor  and 
pitiful  plaint,  no  ghastly  effort  to  recall  the  dead 
past  from  the  grave.  No ; we  are  parted  for- 
ever; and  I accept  my  doom,  and  make  no 
cdmplaint.  Only  she  shall  know  that  I want 
no  patronage,  and  will  stoop  to  accept  none. 
Let  her  spare  me  that.  For  the  sake  even  of 
the  old  days  which  she  has  forgotten,  for  the 
sake  of  the  love  which  I would  not  now  have 
her  renew  if  I could — no,  by  Heaven ! — let  her 
spare  me  that ! Let  me  but  see  her,  speak  to 
her,  vindicate  to  her  face  my  pride  and  my  in- 
dependence ; and  perhaps — perhaps  I then  can 
better  bear  with  life. 

Filled  with  this  thought,  I went  down  stairs 
and  tapped  at  the  door  of  Mrs.  Lyndon’s  room, 
endeavoring  meanwhile  to  still  the  fierce  beat- 
ings of  my  heart,  and  to  keep  some  control 
over  my  voice  and  manner.  Lilia’s  voice  called 
to  me  to  come  in.  I had  hoped  to  find  her  mo- 
ther there,  thinking  I could  get  on  better  in 
ordinary  conversation  if  there  were  three  of  ns 
at  it,  than  in  mere  tete-a-tete  with  my  quick  and 
sharp-eyed  Lilia.  But  I could  hear  Mrs.  Lyn- 
don at  work  at  some  cookery-business  below  in 
the  kitchen,  and  Lilia  was  alone.  Must  I con- 
fess the  truth  ? I almost  hated  the  poor  girl 
for  her  well-meant,  kindly,  luckless  interference 
on  my  behalf. 

When  I entered,  Lilia  was  apparently  in  a 
condition  of  great  comfort  and  happiness.  She 
was  lying,  or  rather  huddled  up,  on  a little 
sofa,  which  was  drawn  over  to  the  table,  on 
which  a lamp  threw  a soft  and  pleasant  light, 
and  she  was  reading  a novel.  Lilia  loved  nov- 
el-reading. She  had  a great  shawl  gathered 
cozily  around  her,  covering  her  from  neck  to 
feet — indeed,  I think  her  feet  must  have  been 


coiled  up  under  her,  sultana  fashion,  for  great- 
er comfort ; for  the  night,  though  in  summer, 
had  turned  a little  chilly,  and  Lilia  had  been 
out  in  the  rain  on  my  behalf.  In  fact,  the 
poor  girl  had  probably  taken  off  her  wet  dress, 
and  had  wrapped  herself  in  a shawl  as  an  easy 
substitute.  I know  she  always  liked  to  get  the 
room  to  herself  when  she  had  a novel  to  read, 
for  her  mother  was  a dreadfully  irritating  per- 
son at  such  a time,  full  as  she  always  was  of 
anxious  questions  and  perplexing  recommend- 
ations. So  Lilia  was  evidently  very  happy,  and 
as  she  looked  up  at  me  with  her  beaming  eyes, 
and  her  pretty  head  peeping  above  the  great 
enveloping  shawl,  in  which  the  whole  of  her  fig- 
ure was  lost,  she  must  have  been  very  charm- 
ing to  any  eyes  but  mine.  In  my  bitter,  dis- 
eased, distracted  state  of  mind  it  irritated  me 
to  see  her  looking  so  cozy  and  pretty  and  hap- 
py. I felt  much  as  an  angry  man  feels  when, 
striding  moodily  to  his  fire,  he  stumbles  over 
the  sleek,  contented,  purring  cat  that  lies  bask- 
ing on  the  hearth-rug. 

44  Have  you  brought  me  my  picture  ?”  asked 
my  happy  Lilia. 

There  was  an  intense  odor  of  savory  frying 
below,  which  I grieve  to  think  must  have  con- 
duced a good  deal  to  the  happiness  of  this  good 
girl’s  mind.  Her  harmless  and  comfortable  lit- 
tle sensuousness  was  regaled  and  propitiated  on 
the  odor  from  below,  like  the  good-will  of  the 
old  gods  on  the  steam  of  the  fat  sacrifice. 

44  Yes,  I have  brought  it.” 

44  Isn’t  it  lovely  ?” 

“Very.” 

44 How  chillingly  you  say  that!  Men  have 
no  taste;  and  I am  sure  it  is  all  nonsense  to 
say  that  we  don’t  admire  pretty  women  more 
than  you  do.  I am  quite  In  love  with  that  face 
and  hair ; and  you  don’t  seem  to  care  a straw 
about  it.” 

“Well,  I think,  I believe  I should  like  to 
keep  it  a little  longer,  just  to  study  it,  Lilia, 
and  understand  it  a little,  if  you  don’t  object, 
and  will  leave  it  to  me  only  for  to-night.” 

Had  I been  asking  Lilia  to  elope  with  me, 
or  to  steal  her  uncle’s  purse  for  me,  I could  not 
have  preferred  the  request  in  more  awkward  and 
stammering  accents.  My  pretty  one  gathered 
herself  into  something  like  a more  upright  pos- 
ture on  the  sofa,  and  looked  at  me  with  all  the 
inquisitive,  penetrating  brightness  of  her  eyes. 

44  Oh  yes,  surely.  I am  very  glad  you  want 
to  look  at  it  a little  more,  for  I should  be  so 
pleased  if  yon  came  to  admire  it  as  I do.  But 
I don’t  understand  you  to-night,  somehow — 
you  don’t  seem  like  yourself.” 

44  All  the  better  if  I seem  like  somebody  else 
— any  body  else,  Lilia.” 

44  Nonsense ! Tell  me  one  thing,  and  speak 
truly,  and  without  any  evasion  or  chaff— are 
you  at  all  sick  ? Because,  if  you  are,  I really 
must  set  mamma  at  you ; but  if  not — I mean, 
if  there’s  any  thing  wrong  that  isn’t  sickness,  or 
catching  cold,  or  that  sort  of  thing — mamma 
would  be  only  a bore  and  a plague  to  you,  and 
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you  had  better  be  let  alone.  Tell  me  frankly, 
do  you  wish  to  be  let  alone  ?” 

“Indeed,  Lilia,  I am  perfectly  well.” 

“Then  you  want  to  be  let  alone ?” 

“ I see  you  have  been  reading.  What’s  the 
novel  ?” 

“Oh,  a charming  thing — so  beautiful  and 
poetic;  only  it  is  so  sad — The  ImprovUalore ; 
do  you  know  it?  by  Hans  Christian  Andersen, 
the  Danish  novelist.  I have  just  been  reading 
such  a touching  passage.  The  hero  was  in  love 
with  an  actress,  you  know,  a beautiful  creature, 
and  they  got  separated  somehow — through  a 
mistake  entirely — and  he  never  saw  her  for 
years  and  years  after;  and  when  at  last  he 
came  to  see  her  again  (on  the  stage),  for  the 
first  time  since  their  separation,  she  was  quite 
withered  and  old,  and  her  beauty  was  all  gone. 
It  is  such  a touching  chapter.  All  her  youth 
v%«s  gone,  and  her  good  looks,  and  she  was  old.” 

“Even  beautiful  actresses,  Lilia,  must  get, 
old.” 

“ But  why  were  they  separated  ? It  is  too 
sad ; I don’t  like  stories  that  are  so  sad.” 

“Yet  you  read  it,  and  think  it  charming.” 

“ Yes,  I can’t  help  being  delighted  with  it. 
But  it  is  too  melancholy.  I can’t  bear  to  think 
of  their  long,  long  separation,  and  of  her  being 
old  and  withered  when  at  last  they  met.  I sup- 
]>ose  such  things  do  happen  ?” 

“ I suppose  they  do.  I think  I have  heard  of 
such  separations,  or  read  of  them,  perhaps.” 

Again  Lilia  looked  curiously  at  me,  and  she 
put  down  the  book. 

“Speaking  of  beautiful  actresses,  Lilia,”  I 
said,  with  a supreme  effort  to  be  light  and  care- 
less, “ does  your  beautiful  friend,  Mademoiselle 
Reichstein,  live  far  from  here;  and  did  you 
walk  home  through  all  the  rain  ?” 

“ Yes.  It  was  rather  a distance ; but  I didn’t 
mind  in  the  least.  ” 

“Did  you  tell  me  where  it  was?  I quite 
forget.” 

“In  Jermyn  Street,  just  opposite  an  hotel — 
I don’t  know  the  number — a very  nice  place. 
Some  elderly  person  lives  with  her — a compan- 
ion, or  friend,  or  something  of  the  kind.” 

Mrs.  Lyndon  just  then  came  up,  and  pressed 
me  to  stay  with  them  and  have  supper ; but  I 
told  them  I had  to  go  into  town  again.  I had 
forgotten  to  see  somebody  with  whom  I had 
an  appointment,  and  must  try  to  find  him  now, 
late  though  it  was. 

I got  out  of  the  house  somehow.  It  was  now 
a streaming  wet  night,  and  I tramped  long 
enough  before  I could  find  an  omnibus  going 
ray  way.  When  I got  at  last  to  the  Haymark- 
et  it  was  half  past  ten  o’clock,  and  I was  very 
wet.  An  appropriate  hour,  a pleasant  condi- 
tion, in  which  to  present  myself  os  a visitor  at 
the  door  of  a lady’s  boudoir ! I felt  a grim  and 
bitter  satisfaction  in  the  thought  of  my  forlorn 
and  wretched  appearance.  I almost  wished 
that  I were  in  rags,  that  I might  be  the  more 
savagely  in  contrast  with  her  condition — that  I 
might  stand  in  utter  wretchedness  before  her, 


and,  fierce  in  my  desolate  independence,  fling 
back  her  patronage  and  her  written  vows  of 
love.  I longed  to  stand  before  her  and  say, 
“Look  at  this  ruined  and  hopeless  wretch,  this 
ragged  beggar ! This  wras  your  lover  2 There 
are  your  written  vows  of  love  for  him,  and  thus 
he  flings  them  back  to  you,  with  the  offer  of 
your  queenly  patronage.  Pauper  though  he 
may  be,  you  shall  not  dare  to  befriend  him. 
Let  the  beggar  die.  He  shall  not,  at  least,  be 
fed  with  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  your  table  !** 

I found  the  house  without  difficulty.  A 
waiter  standing  at  the  door  of  Cox’s  Hotel  told 
me  at  once  where  Mdlle.  Reichsteiit  the  sing- 
er lodged.  The  drawing-room  window’s  were 
all  dark.  In  my  savage  mood  I felt  bitterly 
disappointed  at  the  prospect  of  not  seeing  her 
after  all.  I knocked  at  the  door. 

Mdlle.  Reichstein  had  gone,  the  servant  told 
me. 

Gone  where  ? 

She  didn’t  quite  know ; somewhere  abroad : 
to  Paris,  she  thought.  She  went  that  evening, 
by  the  night-mail. 

Could  she  inquire,  and  find  but  for  me  ? 

She  went  into  the  house,  but  came  back  to 
say  she  really  could  not  get  to  know.  Mdlle. 
Reichstein  had  gone  certainly  to  the  Continent, 
with  her  maid  and  the  other  lady ; to  Paris  first, 
probably,  but  the  lady  of  the  house  thought  she 
was  very  likely  going  somewhere  farther  away. 

Would  she  return  here  soon  ? 

Oh  no,  certainly  not.  Not  before  next  sea- 
son. 

That  was  all.  I could  find  out  nothing  else. 

I turned  away  from  the  door  with  a sickening 
sense  of  disappointment  and  hopelessness.  Ah, 
only  the  Power  above  could  tell — I surely  could 
not — how  much  of  a secret,  passionate  longing 
to  see  her  again,  for  any  purpose,  on  any  terms, 
was  mingled  with  my  fierce  resolve  to  confront 
her,  and  to  fling  her  back  her  agonizing  proffer 
of  service. 

I turned  into  the  glaring,  chattering,  hell- 
lighted  Haymarket — a stricken,  hopeless  wretch. 
Despite  the  rain  that  still  came  down  pretty 
heavily,  this  Babel  of  harlotry  was  all  alive  and 
aflame  with  its  beastly  gayety. 

I strode  my  way  along  with  head  down  and 
reckless  demeanor,  careless  whom  I jostled. 
Blindly  I struck  up  against  somebody,  who  first 
drew  back  and  sw*ore  at  me,  and  then,  seizing 
me  by  my  arm,  exclaimed : 

“ My  heroic  preserver ! would  you  overturn 
rudely  the  friend  who  longed  to  meet  you  ? 
What!  not  know  m^?  How  bears  himself  ce 
pros  militaire  /” 

Of  course  I knew  him.  It  was  my  confound- 
ed friend  of  Dover. 

“ I told  you  w’e  should  meet  again,”  he  said. 
“I  don’t  know  that  it’s  quite  a fortunate  thing 
for  you ; but  we  are  all  in  the  hands  of  the  des- 
tinies. You  see  Heaven  would  bring  us  to- 
gether.” 

“The  devil  rather,  I should  think,”  was  my 
grumbled  answer. 
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“ Let  it  be  the  devil,  dear  young  friend,  if 
yon  have  faith  only  in  him.  It  cheers  me  to 
find  that  you  believe  even  in  the  devil ; youth 
is  so  unbelieving  nowadays.  But  you  are  cynic- 
al  to-night,  which  means,  I dare  say,  that  she 
is  faithless  or  out  of  humor.  Bear  up,  and  let 
us  be  merry.  Look  here : you  are  wet,  so  am 
I ; you  are  out  of  sorts,  so  am  I.  Let  us  spend 
a jovial  hour  together,  and  mingle  our  tears.” 

I could  have  welcomed  just  then  the  society 
of  Satan.  He  not  appearing,  I suffered  my 
other  friend  to  put  his  arm  in  mine  and  lead  me 
away. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
goodboy’s  brother. 

I awoke  next  morning  with  a fierce  head- 
ache, a deep  sense  of  moral  debasement,  and  a 
still  deeper  sense  of  savage  satisfaction  in  my 
own  degradation.  I contemplated  a sort  of 
moral  suicide.  It  seemed  like  an  act  of  venge- 
ance on  her  who  had  loved  me  and  now  cast 
me  away,  thus  to  crush  and  ruin  the  nature  of 
the  being  to  whom  she  once  turned  in  love. 

I am  not  fond  of  oral  confessions  or  moral 
self-exposures,  and  therefore  I hasten  to  say 
that  my  abasement — this  my  first  abasement — 
would  have  been  in  the  eyes  of  any  ordinary 
Haymarket  habitut  a very  small  affair  indeed. 
I drank  too  much  that  night — and  for  the  first 
time — that  was  all.  As  the  next  day  wore  on, 
and  I grew  better  accustomed  to  the  quire  new 
sense  of  s^ame,  I frankly  told  Lilia  Lyndon  of 
my  excess  of  the  previous  night,  and  she  did 
not  seem  to  think  a great  deal  about  the  mat- 
ter. I was,  on  the  whole,  rather  disappointed 
that  she  took  it  so  composedly.  Moral  suicide, 
after  all,  seemed  a commonplace  process. 

Yet  Lilia  looked  grave  and  frowned  waming- 
ly  at  me  when  she  saw  me  going  out  again 
about  the  same  hour  that  night. 

“Once  and  away,”  she  observed,  “mayn’t 
be  very  bad ; but  take  care,  Emanuel,  or  we 
shall  all  be  sorry.” 

I was  going  into  the  Haymarket,  where  I had 
pledged  myself  to  meet  my  friend  again.  A 
queer  sort  of  fascination  drew  me  toward  him  ; 
and  some  words  he  had  let  drop  the  previous 
night — words  I now  remembered  but  faintly — 
had  keenly  quickened  my  interest  in  him. 
When  we  parted  I promised  to  meet  him  in  the 
colonnade  of  the  opera-house  at  nine  o’clock ; 
and  at  nine  I was  there.  Very  soon  after  he 
made  his  appearance,  and  I noted  at  once  that 
the  appearance  he  made  was  considerably 
changed.  He  was  all  new,  from  hat  to  boots, 
and  his  gloves  were  of  dainty  lavender. 

“Surprised  at  the  change,  my  dear  young 
friend?”  he  observed,  complacently.  “Don’t 
be  ashamed  to  confess  that  you  have  been  look- 
ing at  me  with  eyes  of  wonder  and  admiration. 
I am  not  susceptible  of  offense ; and  the  hom- 
age of  the  ingenuous  can  never  displease  the 
serene  soul.  I was  very  shabby-looking  yester- 


day, and  now  I am  not  so.  I do  not  blush  to 
confess  that  the  change  is  not  wholly  owing  to 
my  own  merit  or  industry.” 

“ You  told  me  you  were  a great  hand  at  bill- 
iards, and  indeed  I saw  some  evidence  of  your 
skill  .last  night.” 

“ So  you  did.  I think  I rather  astonished 
you  and  the  others  too.  But  it  isn’t  that.  You 
see  me  in  the  sunshine  of  a prosperity  the  source 
of  which  you  could  never  guess.  Indeed,  it 
upsets  the  creed  of  half  a lifetime  with  me.  I 
should  never  have  believed  it,  were  I not  a liv- 
ing proof  of  the  fact.  Listen,  youth  ; and,  if 
prematurely  given  over,  as  you  doubtless  are, 
to  cynicism,  learn  now  a new  and  refreshing 
lesson  of  life.  I am  a living  evidence  of  a wo- 
man’s gratitude.” 

“Glad  to  hear  it.” 

“But  you  don’t  seem  sufficiently  startled. 
Did  you  ever  find  a woman  true  and  grateful  ?” 

“No,  by  God  1” 

“Aha,  there  yon  are  with  your  bears  1 I 
thought  as  much.  There  was  good  earnest  in 
that  vow.  Will  you  come  with  me  to  my  lodg- 
ings ? Yes,  I have  lodgings  near  at  hand ; that’s 
part  of  the  mystery.  Come  with  me.  I long 
to  be  a host  once  more,  especially  to  one  who, 
like  myself,  so  evidently  belongs  to  the  brother- 
hood of  poor  devils.  ” 

We  walked  along  Jermyn  Street.  When  we 
passed  the  house  where  she  so  lately  lived  my 
eyes  turned  unconsciously  toward  it  and  fixed 
themselves  on  it.  He,  too,  was  looking  that 
way;  it  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  street. 
He  noticed  my  gaze. 

“ How  odd !”  he  observed ; “ you  are  looking 
at  No.  15 — I am  looking  at  No.  15.  It  can't 
have  the  same  story  for  you  and  for  me.  Did 
you  catch  a sight  of  some  pretty  Mary-Jane  in 
smart  cap  and  ribbons  ? Frivolous  youth  I” 

Frivolous  youth  made  no  answer,  and  indeed 
remained  silent  until  we  had  reached  Butt 
Street,  and  gone  some  way  down  it. 

My  companion  stopped  at  a door,  took  out  a 
latch-key,  opened  the  door  with  it,  and  wared 
to  roe  with  an  air  of  gracious  lordliness  to  en- 
ter. 

“My  lodgings!”  he  exclaimed;  “second- 
floor  front.” 

The  second-floor  front  was  a small,  hand- 
somely-furnished sitting-room,  with  bedroom 
en  suite . My  friend  lighted  a lamp,  and  mo- 
tioned me  to  an  arm-chair. 

“ I took  these  rooms  at  once  to-day,”  he  said, 
“on  receiving  the  unexpected  mark  of  grati- 
tude of  which  I spoke  to  you.  They  are  plain 
but  commodious.  The  engravings  on  the  wall 
are  not  remarkable  as  works  of  art.  Let  roe 
see : ‘ The  Happy  Days  of  Charles  the  First* — 
simple  inanity.  Her  gracious  Majesty  on  horse- 
back in  military  habit.  Well,  well,  let  us  be 
always  loyal,  however  the  court-painter  may  try 
us.  ‘ Phoebe’ — a young  woman  simpering  over 
a fowl  of  some  sort— dove,  I presume — and  ap- 
parently wearing  only  her  chemise,  which  she 
has  omitted  to  fasten  round  the  neck : idiotcy! 
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No  matter.  There’s  a piano,  yon  see,  which  is 
something.  Do  you  lore  music  ?” 

“Love  it,  no!  No  more,  that  is.  Live  by  it.” 

44  Live  by  it,  and  not  love  it ! No,  you  can’t ! 
Not  even  in  this  cursed  day  of  quacks  and  shams 
and  successful  Jack  PuddingB  can  any  man  live 
by  music  who  does  not  love  it.  I only  wish  the 
converse  of  the  proposition  held  equally,  and 
that  every  one  who  loved  it  could  live  by  it. 
Were  that  so,  some  people  might  have  been 
more  virtuous  and  independent,  perhaps,  than 
they  are.  Now,  my  young  friend,  whose  name 
I have  not  even  yet  the  honor  of  knowing,  but  j 
shall  presently,  perhaps,  ask  to  be  favored  with 
— there  is  brandy,  there  is  vfater,  and  yonder 
are  cigars.  I am  going  to  sing  a little,  but 
smoke  if  you  will ; it  can’t  put  my  pipe  out.” 

He  sat  down  to  the  piano,  his  queer  little  legs 
hardly  touching  the  ground,  and  his  long  arms 
spreading  over  the  instrument  like  the  wings  of 
some  ungainly  bird.  One  could  hardly  expect 
much  sweet  music  from  so  ridiculous-looking 
a form,  Surmounted  by  a curly  black  wig ; but 
he  played  with  no  common  skill  and  with  quite 
uncommon  feeling  and  fervor.  Presently  he 
sang,  in  full,  sweet,  and  solemn  tones,  the  hymn, 
“ Lord,  remember  David. ” Strangely  pathetic, 
deep,  and  passionate  sounded  that  mournful  ap- 
peal as  it  issued  from  the  lips  of  this  singular 
and  scoffing  little  creature.  1 own  that  it  touch- 
ed me  as  much  as  it  puzzled  me,  so  profound 
seemed  the  sincerity  with  which  the  prayer  and 
the  plaint  went  up  in  that  tender,  thrilling  voice. 

“Lord,  remember  David ; teach  him  to  kno^ 
Thy  ways ! ” Every  word  seemed  to  come  from 
him  with  a pathetic,  passionate  earnestness,  so 
deep  that  one  could  almost  for  the  time  imagine 
he  heard  the  half-despairing  utterance  of  some 
generous  and  noble  nature  crying  out  for  strength 
to  battle  against  temptation,  and  for  light  to  see 
in  the  world’s  foul  darkness.  I dreaded  the 
close  of  the  hymn,  so  much  did  I shrink  from 
the  contrast  of  levity  or  profanity  with  which  I 
felt  sure  he  would  instantly  follow  it.  But  I 
was  mistaken.  He  sat  silent  a moment  or  two 
when  he  had  finished,  and  then  jumped  up  from 
the  piano  and  walked  up  and  down  the  room. 
After  a while  I could  hear  him  repeating  to 
himself  some  of  the  words  of  the  prayer  in  a 
low  tone,  as  if  it  refreshed  him  to  dwell  on 
them. 

“Now  then,”  he  said  at  last,  “you  who  live 
on  music,  but,  I think  you  said,  don’t  care  a 
curse  about  it,  give  us  a musical  blasphemy — I 
mean,  of  course,  a song  from  unenthusiastic  lips. 
Come  along ; make  no  apologies  or  pretexts. 
I dare  say  I have  heard  a hundred  better  sing- 
ers before  now,  so  you  need  not  stand  on  cere- 
mony. w 

I sang  something  for  him,  accompanying  my- 
self. He  stood  behind  me  the  while,  and  now 
and  then  uttered  a sort  of  growl  of  satisfaction 
or  grunt  of  discontent. 

“ Ah,  I thought  so,”  he  observed  when  I had 
done ; “yes,  I felt  sure  I could  not  be  mistaken. 
It  was  you,  then,  I heard  at  the  Dover  concert, 
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Mr.  Emanuel  Temple!  Well,  Temple,  I’ve 
heard  a good  many  worse  singers  than  you,  and 
a few  better.  I think  you  ought  to  get  on, 
though  I do  fancy  somehow  that  you  want  soul. 
But  I should  say,  with  training  and  cultivation, 
and  the  advice  of  qualified  critics — like  myself, 
for  example — you  ought  to  make  your  way, 
Temple.  I advise  you  to  stick  to  it,  Temple. 
1 decline  to  offer  you  the  blessing  of  an  old 
*man,  Temple ; first,  because  I don’t  admit  be- 
ing old;  and  next,  because  I fear  roy  bless- 
ing would  be  like  that  of  the  priest  in  the 
story,  and  worth  considerably  less  than  a far- 
thing. But  I have  prophesied  of  singers  before 
now,  and  prophesied  correctly.  I was  hinting 
to  you  just  now  of  that  rare  a'nd  strange  thing, 
a woman’s  gratitude,  and  the  romantic  story  is 
a story  of  a singer.” 

The  glance  I had  seen  him  give  at  the  win- 
dows which  were  lately  Christina’s,  and  the 
words  he  let  fall  immediately  after,  had  aroused 
my  curiosity.  But  1 thought  I had  observed 
enough  of  his  preverse  and  eccentric  little  na- 
ture to  know  that  the  more  readily  I displayed 
my  curiosity  the  less  inclined  would  he  be  to 
gratify  it ; so  1 affected  an  air  of  supreme  cyni- 
cism, and  coolly  said : 

“Then  you  expect  me  to  believe  in  woman’s 
gratitude?  Thank  you;  but  I really  can’t  oblige 
you  so  far,  and  I have  no  faith  in  romantic  sto- 
nes. 

“ Nothing  amuses  me,”  he  replied,  “ so  much 
as  the  pert  affectation  of  cynicism  in  brats  of 
boys.  You  know  very  well,  Temple,  that  if  you 
left  your  real  nature  to  itself,  it  would  be  rather 
credulous  and  soft  than  otherwise.  Do  you 
know  now  that  you  struck  me  from  the  first  as  a 
good-natured  and  simple  sort  of  fellow — an  hon- 
est young  spooney,  in  fact ; a lad  that  any  smart 
girl  might  turn  round  her  finger  — a being 
doomed  by  nature  to  be  married  to  a woman 
who  will  assume  the  wearing  of  the  breeches  as 
her  natural  right  ? That  is  quite  my  idea  of 
you,  Temple ; give  you  my  word,  as  a candid 
friend  and  admirer.” 

“Well,  but  without  occupying  ourselves  in 
the  discussion  of  my  moral  organization,  what 
of  your  romantic  story,  and  your  grateful  wo- 
man ?” 

44  You  want  to  hear  it,  evidently.” 

“Not  very  particularly ; but  if  you  insist — ” 

44  Well,  here  it  is.  When  I came  to  London 
the  other  day,  and  while  yet  casting  about  for 
the  best  way  to  torment  my  nearest  relatives 
and  raise  some  money,  I devoted  myself  to  Jia- 
ner  a little  on  the  side  of  Regent  Street,  think- 
ing of  the  old  days,  Temple,  when  I too  was  a 
club  lounger,  and  a man  about  town,  and  so  on. 
I happened  to  glance  into  a photographer’s, 
and  there  I saw  a photograph  of  a singer,  the 
singer  of  the  season,  the  woman  the  two  op- 
era-houses have  been  squabbling  about,  you 
know.” 

44  Yes.  Reichstein.  ” 

44  Reichstein,  of  course.  In  a moment  I 
recognized  her  as  an  old  friend,  Temple.” 
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“Of  yours?  She — Mdlle.  Reichstein — an 
old  friend  of  yours!” 

“Why  not?  What  are  you  glowering  at? 
She’s  not  an  old  friend  of  yours,  I suppose; 
and  even  if  she  is,  you  needn’t  look  daggers  at 
me,  Did  I say  an  old  friend  of  mine  ? Why, 
man,  I discovered  her,  I invented  her,  I created 
her!  I crossed  the  Channel  with  her  years 
ago  when  she  was  a poor  little  thing  going  to 
Paris,  and  hoping  to  get  on  to  Italy,  and  I took 
quite  a paternal  liking  to  her ; quite  paternal, 
Temple,  I can  assure  you,  and  for  the  good 
reason  that  she  wouldn’t  allow  of  any  other  sort 
of  liking ; and  I introduced  her  in  Paris  to  an 
Italian  fellow  whom  I knew,  a fellow  who  was 
mad  on  two  things — Music  and  Italian  Revolu- 
tion ; and  he  quite  took  her  up,  and  I only  .saw 
her  once  after  in  Milan,  where  he  was  having 
her  drilled  for  the  Scala.  That,  too,  is  four  or 
five  years  ago ; and  to  tell  you  the  honest  truth, 
Temple,  I never  thought  of  the  little  thing  from 
that  day  to  the  day  when  I saw  her  portrait 
here  in  this*den  of  thieves.” 

“Did  you  go  to  see  her?” 

“Well,  I did  call;  but  she  didn’t  happen  to 
be  in,  and  I was  not  very  sorry  perhaps,  for,  as 
you  can  testify,  my  gifted  vocalist,  I was  not 
quite  in  splendid  trim  about  that  time.  But  I 
left  a letter  with  a mild  reminder  of  my  early 
services  and  a warm  congratulation  upon  her 
brilliant  success,  to  which  it  was  gracefully 
hinted  that  my  artistic  insight  had  not  a little 
contributed.  Then  there  came  an  oblique, 
pathetic  intimation  that  Fortune  had  not  per- 
haps been  quite  so  favorable  to  myself ; and  in 
short  I am  afraid  it  was  conveyed  more  or  less 
vaguely  that  gratitude  and  sympathy  might  not 
unreasonably  take  the  form  of  an  early  and  lib- 
eral remittance.” 

I had  hard  work  to  keep  down  my  rising 
disgust  and  contempt. 

“And  the  remittance  came?”  I said,  to  say 
something,  as  I saw  he  >vas  looking  toward  me, 
with  his  head  on  one  side  and  his  little  beady 
black  eyes  twinkling  inquiringly. 

“Yes,  the  remittance  came,  and  it  was  lib- 
eral ; so  liberal  in  fact  that  I have  put  off  for 
the  present  opening  the  campaign  I am  pre- 
pared to  undertake.  So  you  perceive,  Temple, 
that  there  are  women  who  can  be  grateful ; per- 
haps I should  rather  say  that  there  are  men  so 
happily  endowed  as  to  be  capable  of  exciting 
the  sentiment  of  gratitude  in  woman’s  breast. 
Between  ourselves,  the  service  I rendered  was 
not  very  great,  for  I had  actually  at  the  time 
a sort  of  general  and  roving  commission  from 
my  friend  the  Italian  revolutionary  to  look  out 
for  fine  fresh  voices  wherever  they  could  be 
picked  up — he  had  a mania  for  establishing  an 
artistic  pare  aux  cer/a  of  young  voices  — only 
artistic  and  vocal,  Temple,  nothing  more;  he 
was  a very  Bayard  or  Scipio  in  that  way ; and 
I simply  sent  the  girl  to  him,  and  thought  no 
more  about  the  matter.  What  of  that?  It 
only  makes  the  gratitude  more  touching.  It 
is  a noble  and  a holy  thing,  you  know,  to  call 


up  such  a feeling;  that  sentiment  in  the  wo- 
man’s breast  is  cheaply  bought  by  her  at  the 
money.”  . 

“In  fact,  you  place  her  under  a fresh  obliga- 
tion ?” 

“Well,  as  you  put  it  so,  yes.” 

“And  found  perhaps  a claim  hereafter  for 
another  remittance  ?” 

“That  is  your  sneer,  I dare  say.  No,  my 
scornful  young  friend,  I think  I shall  be  con- 
tent with  that  much  from  that  quarter.  Let 
me  tell  you,  however,  to  show  how  little  I value 
your  feeble-minded  insinuation,  that  I am  one 
of  those  who  are  rather  proud  to  be  relieved  by 
the  soft  and  generous  hand  of  woman.  I think 
history  records  that  John  duke  of  Marlborough, 
and  other  great  men,  acknowledged  a similar 
sentiment,  or  at  least  acted  on  it.  Nature  is 
all  symbolic,  Temple;  whence  do  we  derive 
our  earliest  sustenance?  From  woman’s  gen- 
erous bosom.  Go  to,  then;  the  meaning  of 
Nature's  beautiful  parable  mast  be  evident  to 
all  true  and  poetic  hearts.  Mine  is  essentially 
a poetic  nature ; yours  I perceive  is  not ; yon 
look  at  the  bare  rude  fact  of  my  pocketing  the 
young  woman’s  money,  and  do  not  see  the  de- 
lightful illustration  of  Nature’s  noblest  and  old- 
est purpose  which  it  symbolizes.  What’s  the 
matter  with  you  ?” 

“ I have  not  been  quite  well  lately ; but — ” 

“ Drink  brandy,  Temple ; drink  again.” 

“ Do  you  know  whether — whether  this  lady, 
Mdlle.  Reichstein,  is  married  ?” 

# “ Not  I.  How  should  I know ; and  what  do 
I care  ? Very  likely  she  is ; they  all  get  mar- 
ried, these  people.  The  flag  of  matrimony  is 
a very  convenient  emblem?” 

I got  up  to  go  away ; his  talk  was  hateful  to 
me ; and  yet  I clung  to  any  feeble  hope  that  I 
might  extract  some  knowledge  about  her  past 
life  and  her  probable  future. 

“Do  you  know  where  she  is  gone?” 

“Russia,  I believe;  but  I am  not  certain. 
Somebody  told  me  that  some  rich  Londoner,  a 
member  of  parliament  and  patron  of  the  drama 
— I don’t  know  him,  but,  as  Charles  Lamb 
said,  **d — him  at  a venture’ — was  always  to  be 
seen  hanging  after  her,  and  making  rather  an 
idiot  of  himself.” 

“Yes,  I have  heard  of  that,”  I interposed, 
very  incautiously;  “and  I know  who  it  is— a 
Mr.  Lyndon.” 

“What  did  yoa  say?”  exclaimed  the  little 
creature,  leaping  from  the  chair  in  which  he 
sat,  and  standing  upright  before  me.  “ Whtt 
name  did  you  give  ?” 

“Lyndon — a Mr.  Lyndon,  a member  of  the 
House !” 

“ Earth  and  hell ! Tommy  Goodboy ! Tom- 
my Goodboy  himself!  Of  all  the  hypocrites  of 
this  most  hypocritical  age,  Tommy  Goodboy  is 
the  greatest  hypocrite.  Among  all  the  scoun- 
drels in  an  age  of  scoundrelism,  no  scoundrel 
like  Tommy  Goodboy.  Look  at  me,  Temple! 
I am  Goodboy’s  victim : Goodboy  stands  in  my 
shoes ; Goodboy  wallows  in  my  money ! He  is 
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the  head  of  the  family,  the  respectable  citizen, 
the  model  man,  the  patron  of  every  charity,  the 
Mscenas  of  art ; and  I am  the  ruffian,  the  out- 
cast, the  billiard-room  hanger-on,  the  frightful 
example!” 

An  idea  at  last  began  to  dawn  upon  me  as  to 
the  identity  of  my  queer  friend.  Were  these, 
then,  the  two  faces  I had  seen  vaguely  and  tan- 
talizingly  shadowed  in  his?  Lilia’s  face,  and 
Mr.  Lyndon  s ? Is  this  creature,  this  half-crazed 
sensualist,  this  selfish  loafer,  this  wretch  living 
on  alms  and  extorted  money,  this  combination 
of  Hircius  and  Spungius,  my  poor,  pretty,  kind- 
ly Lilia’s  father  ? 

He  was  now  walking  up  and  down  the  room, 
throwing  his  arms  wildly  about  like  a little  mad- 
man. I went  up  to  him  as  gently  and  kindly  as 
I could. 

44  You,  then,”  I said,  44are  the  elder  brother 
of  Mr.  Lyndon  ?” 

44 Who  the  devil  else  do  you  think  I am? 
Do  you  suppose  I am  proud  of  being  that  cold- 
hearted,  sneaking  humbug’s  brother?  Yes;  I 
am  his  brother — the  brother  whom  he  cheated 
out  of  house  and  home,  out  of  his  father’s  fa- 
vor, out  of  his  inheritance,  out  of  every  thing 
that  could  make  life  worth  having.  Was  I an 
idle,  good-for-nothing  scapegrace  ? Of  course 
I was.  But  what  was  he  ? All  that  I did  open- 
ly and  recklessly,  he  did  cunningly  and  under- 
hand. How  did  he  ruin  me  at  last?  By  be- 
traying to  my  father  the  one  good  thing  I ever 
did  in  all  my  life.  It’s  as  true  as  light,  Tem- 
ple. My  father  cut  me  off  without  a rap  be- 
cause I had  been  d — d fool  enough  to  marry  a 
pretty  girl  instead  of  seducing  her.  Whatever 
misfortune  may  happen  to  you  in  life,  Temple, 
never  do  a virtuous  action.  Be  warned  in  time 
by  me.  When  I die,  or  hang  myself,  if  there  can 
by  any  means  be  raised  money  enough  to  set  up 
a tombstone  over  me,  let  my  epitaph  describe  me 
as  the  man  whom  Respectability  and  Virtue  out- 
lawed and  robbed,  because  he  had  once  in  his  life 
— only  just  once — failed  to  behave  like  a scoun- 
drel.” 

I was  on  the  point  of  blurting  out  some  hasty 
words  which  would  have  admitted  my  knowl- 
edge of  Lyndon’s  wife  and  daughter.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  I restrained  myself  in  time, 
and  recollected  how  more  than  doubtful  it  was 
whether  they  would  be  the  better  for  any  in- 
discretion which  put  such  a creature  on  their 
track.  Poor,  poor  Lilia ! with  her  good  heart, 
her  sweet  kindly  nature,  her  harmless  vanities, 
and  at  least  not  unnatural  hopes  and  aspirings, 
to  think  that  this  unfortunate  and  worthless 
wretch,  whose  chief  or  sole  excuse  seemed  to 
be  his  half-crazed  eccentricity,  should  be  her 
father!  I always  fancied  that  the  poor  girl 
cherished  in  her  secret  heart  some  fond  ro- 
mantic hope  that  the  lost  mysterious  father 
might  one  day  reappear,  redeemed,  penitent, 
and  splendid,  to  claim  his  daughter  and  lead 
her  into  the  sphere  which  Bhe  thought  her 
rightful  place.  I know  that  she  always  re- 
garded her  father  as  some  brilliant  aristocrat 


j who  had  stepped  down  from  his  high  rank  for 
love  of  her  poor  mother  — some  Egmont  or 
Leicester  to  whom  Mrs.  Lyndon  was  the  Clara 
or  Amy  Robsart ; and  he  filled  her  imagination 
even  in  his  fall  rather  as  an  archangel  mined 
than  as  any  commonplace  sinner.  I know — 
she  often  hinted  as  much  to  me — that  she  se- 
cretly yearned  for  him,  and  waited  for  him  to 
come  some  day  and  redeem  her  from  poverty 
and  meanness,  and  the  society  of  petty  care9 
and  small  intelligences ; and  to  bring  her  to  a 
sphere  where  there  Bhould  be  bright  surround- 
ings, and  ease  and  luxury,  and  a life  with  many 
tints  in  it,  and  vivid  conversation,  and  books 
worth  reading,  and  men  who  could  pay  grace- 
ful homage  and  whom  one  could  marry,  and 
women  well-dressed  and  vivacious  and  lovely. 
Oft$n  I had  thought  to  myself,  in  my  odd 
moods  of  whimsical  melancholy,  that  Lilia’s 
phantom  father  and  my  phantom  Christina 
beguiled  and  befooled  us  both  alike,  and  to 
as  little  purpose ; and  I wondered  whether,  if 
Lilia  could  know  my  story  and  my. dreams  as 
well  as  I knew  and  guessed  here,  she  would  not 
look  on  me  with  the  same  kind  of  wondering 
pity  wherewith  I regarded  her.  And  now, 
behold,  another  bond  of  companionship  and 
union ! Lilia  had  found  for  me  my  lost  love : 
lo,  I have  found  her  lost  father ! See,  Lilia, 
there  he  is — that  broken-down,  ridiculous  rep- 
robate yonder,  that  billiard -room  loafer,  that 
ruined,  rattlepate  wretch  in  the  black  wig,  who 
is  stamping  up  and  down  the  room,  blasphem- 
ing as  he  goes ! 

# 44 Mr.  Lyndon!” 

44  My  dear  young  friend,  a thousand  pardons ! 
You  recall  me  to  myself,  and  remind  me  that  I 
am  not  playing  the  host  to  perfection.  I am , 
I fear,  a little  egotistic  sometimes;  but  what 
would  you  have  of  a man  who  has  had  to  con- 
tend against  the  world  and  his  wife — his  own 
wife,  Temple ; not  the  world’s,  mind-f-for  so 
j many  years  ? Adversity,  Temple,  is  the  pa- 
rent of  egotism.  Pardon  my  distraction.” 

44 1 was  not  thinking  of  that ; I was  going  to 
ask  a question.” 

^Propound.  I reserve  to  myself  the  right 
of  not  answering,  should  the  answer  tend  to 
criminate  me.  In  a moral  point  of  view,  Tem- 
ple, it  would  not  be  easy  for  me  to  give  any  an- 
swer relating  to  my  own  personal  history  which 
would  not  tend  a little  that  way.  But  go  on, 
youth  of  the  gloomy  brow.” 

“Only  this.  What  about  your  wife ? You 
said  you  were  married.” 

44 Did  I admit  so  much?  My  old  weakness 
— too  much  confidence  and  candor.  No  mat- 
ter. You  ask  me  what  about  my  wife?  Give 
you  my  word,  Temple,  I don’t  know ; I don’t, 
really.  I have  been  away  so  long,  knocking 
about  the  plains  of  windy  Troy,  that  I posi- 
tively don’t  know  where  to  find  my  Penelope 
now  that  I have  come  back.” 

“Should  you  like  to?” 

“Oh  dear  no — not  in  the  least.  I couldn't 
think  of  it ; she’s  doubtless  very  happy,  and  I 
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should  grieve  to  disturb  her : or  perhaps  she  is 
not  very  happy,  and  then  the  sight  of  her  would 
disturb  me.  No,  Temple,  a man  of  refined  taste 
shrinks  from  unidealizing — if  you  will  allow  me 
to  use  such  a word — from  unidealizing  the  po- 
etic perfectness  of  married  life  by  too  much  of 
vulgar  intercourse  with  its  prosy  details.” 

44  Still,  as  she  is  your  wife — ” 

“Just  so ; there  it  is,  you  see.  If  she  were 
not,  then  it  would  be  quite  a different  thing : 
but  she  is  my  wife,  and  I know  it  to  my  cost.  I 
paid  a heavy  debt  for  the  6weet  privilege  of  call- 
ing her  so,  and  I am  not  ardent  for  any  more 
of  her  mild  society.  You  look  horrified,  I per- 
ceive. Frankly,  I don’t  care.  ” 

44  She  may  be  poor  and  lonely — ” 

44  My  good  lellow,  am  not  I poor  and  lonely  ? 
Could  any  one  be  poorer  than  I was  the  other 
day,  and  shall  be  soon  again,  no  doubt?  Am 
I not  lonely,  or  worse  than  lonely,  in  having  no 
companionship  but  that  of  a silly  and  moping 
young  moralist  like  you  ? Do  you  think  adding 
two  poor  people  together  produces  wealth? 
Put  together  cipher  and  cipher,  and  see  how 
much  better  off  you  are  for  the  result.  Be- 
sides, have  I not  told  you  I know  nothing,  ab- 
solutely nothing,  of  her  whereabouts  ?” 

44  But  suppose — ” 

44 1 don’t  want  to  suppose : I decline  to  sup- 
pose. I tell  you,  Temple,  I can’t  live  on  pap ; 
some  men  can,  I believe;  I can’t.  Food  for 
babes  does  not  nourish  me.  I lived  on  it  long 
enough,  and  you  see  the  result.  If  there  is  any 
thing  in  life  I utterly  detest,  it  is  puling,  meek, 
mawkish  goodness.  I rage  at  it;  it  sets  mfi 
mad.  I long  to  tear  and  tatter  it.” 

44 But  your  child — your  daughter?” 

“Did  I tell  you  I had  a daughter?  Really, 
you  find  me  in  a strangely-confiding  mood  to- 
night. Well,  I have  a daughter;  at  least,  I 
know  I had,  and  I believe  I still  have.  What 
then?”  # 

44  Only  one  might  have  thought — ” 

44  Yes,  one  might,  no  doubt.  One  might  have 
thought  that  the  father’s  heart  would  melt ; that 
he  would  burst  into  sobs,  and  exclaim,  in  bro- 
ken accents,  4 My  angel  chee-ild!’ — that  f he 
would  weep  on  the  neck  of  the  good  person  who 
had  appealed  to  his  paternal  feelings,  and  be- 
come a respectable  member  of  society.  In  the 
domestic  melodrama,  Temple,  from  which  I 
perceive  already  your  principal  ideas  of  life  are 
drawn — what's  the  price  of  the  gallery-seats  in 
the  Victoria? — that  sort  of  thing  does,  I believe, 
familiarly  occur.  But  this,  Temple,  is  real  life ; 
and  we  are  not  on  the  stage  of  the  Victoria.  I 
make  no  doubt  my  daughter’s  a very  well- 
brought-up  and  proper  young  woman,  who 
would  look  with  horror  on  such  a reprobate  as 
I am ; and  I can  not  say  that  the  voice  of  Na- 
ture shrieks  very  powerfully  or  plaintively  in 
my  ears.  No,  Temple,  it  won’t  do.” 

44  Then  have  you  really  no  care  for  any 
thing?” 

44  Yes!”  he  answered,  in  vehement  and  fierce 
tones — I had  long  been  expecting  an  outburst 


’ of  passion — 44  for  money  and  for  freedom ! For 
money  to  spend,  and  for  freedom  to  spend  it  in ! 
Give  me  these — and  I will  have  them,  wherever 
I get  them — and  I can  enjoy  every  thing  that 
life  gives  for  enjoyment,  from  moonbeams  and 
music  up  to  absinthe  and  madness.  But  I will 
have  money,  and  I will  be  free ! I will,  I will  ! 
I don’t  care  who  or  what  comes  between  me 
and  my  way  of  life ; I sweep  it  out  of  my  road 
and  go  on.  Don’t  talk  to  me  of  nature  and 
domestic  affections,  and  drivel  of  that  kind;  I 
don’t  want  them — I’ve  had  enough  of  them  to 
last  my  time.  Hate  is  much  more  in  my  line 
than  love.  I came  to  London  for  the  double 
purpose  of  screwing  money  out  of  my  thrice- 
accursed  brother,  and  disgracing  myself  and 
him  at  the  same  time ; and  I will  do  it  too ! I 
would  have  done  it  before  now  but  that  that 
fool  of  a woman  sent  me  this  money,  which  I 
mean  to  enjoy  before  I go  to  work.  Pleasure 
first,  business  afterward  with  me.  Go  to  the 
devil  with  your  talk  about  my  wife  and  my 
chee-ild ! What  is  it  to  you  ? Are  you  sent 
as  an  emissary  here  from  Tommy  Goodboy? 
If  you  are,  go  back  to  him  and  tell  him  what 
my  answer  is : tell  him  I'll  make  his  respecta- 
bility blush  yet,  if  I can  not  make  his  heart  of 
pumice-stone  feel.” 

44 1 never  spoke  a word  to  Mr.  Lyndon  in  mv 
life.” 

44  Then  perhaps  you  are  an  emissary  from 
my  wife.  If  you  are,  go  back  and  tell  her  the 
best  thing  she  can  do  is  to  leave  me  to  myself.” 

44  Listen  to  me,  Mr.  Lyndon,  and  don’t  waste 
on  me  all  these  rhapsodies  and  ravings.  Keep 
them  for  somebody  on  whom  they  might  pro- 
duce some  desirable  effect.  I assure  you  they 
move  me  only  to  sincere  pity  and  contempt.  I 
never  knew  until  twenty  minutes  ago  who  you 
were,  and  I never  cared.  I spoke  to  you  on  no 
one's  behalf,  at  no  one’s  suggestion.  I spoke 
to  you  only  because  I thought  it  hardly  possible 
you  could  be  wholly  degraded  below  the  feel- 
ings of  average  manhood.  I find  I was  mis- 
taken. That  is  enough.  I leave  you,  and  only 
hope  we  may  not  meet  any  more.  ” 

He  threw  himself  into  a chair,  leaned  back, 
and  burst  into  a peal  of  mellow  laughter.  If  I 
know  any  thing  of  reality  as  distinguished  from 
acting — and  I ought — this  was  no  affectation  or 
sham,  but  genuine,  honest,  hearty,  irrepressible 
laughter.  He  rolled  about  in  his  chair,  and 
stamped  his  feet,  and  shook  his  shoulders  like  a 
pigmy  Sam  Johnson  in  a fit  of  unconquerable 
mirth. 

I stood  up,  angry,  and  ashamed  of  being  an- 
gry— thinking  what  a great  deal  I would  give, 
if  I had  it,  to  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  kick  him ; 
and  all  the  time  considering  whether  I could  in 
any  possible  way  serve  poor  Lilia’s  interests  by 
keeping  on  good  terms  with  him. 

44 1 protest,  Temple,”  he  said  at  last,  when  he 
was  able  to  speak  from  very  laughing,  44  you  do 
delight  me.  As  good  as  a play  ? Man,  you’re 
worth  a whole  season  of  broad  comedy ! To 
I look  at  the  expression  of  your  face  that  time,  to 
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watch  your  gesture,  to  hear  the  earnest  elo- 
quence of  your  language,  was  the  finest  treat 
any  man  with  a rich  sense  of  humor  could  pos- 
sibly have.  You  are  the  most  delightful  of 
young  men — ” 

“And  you  are  the  most  scandalous  of  old 
reprobates.” 

“ ‘Coarse,  Temple,  coarse,  and  not  half  so 
fervent  as  your  graver  style.  But  I see  you 
are  waxing  wroth  at  being  laughed  at.  Well, 
I dare  say  no  one  likes  being  laughed  at,  and 
of  course  the  more  ridiculous  he  is  the  less  he 


likes  being  treated  as  such,  and  I really  don't 
want  to  offend  you ; so  let  us  consider  the  sub- 
ject as  dropped.  Take  a little  more  brandy  ? 
No?  What,  you  are  not  going?  Positively 
offended ! Well,  of  all  the  idiots  it  has  ever 
been  my  fortune  to  meet  you  are  the  most  con- 
spicuous. Get  out!  Go  to  all  the  devils! 
Confound  you,  I am  a gentleman,  and  not  a 
Christy's  Minstrel  like  you ! Insult  a gentle- 
man ! By  Jove ! what's  the  world  coming  to  ?” 

All  these  concluding  sentences  were  rattled 
at  my  ears  as  I was  descending  the  stairs.  . Un- 
til I had  fairly  quitted  the  house  I could  hear 
him  swearing  and  objurgating.  Then,  as  I 
passed  under  the  window,  I found  that  he  was 
having  recourse  to  the  piano  to  cool  his  wrath. 
I paused  a moment  out  of  curiosity.  He  was 
singing,  to  his  own  accompaniment,  “I  know 
that  my  Redeemer  liveth.” 

I hurried  away.  The  words,  the  sweet,  pa- 
thetic, devotional  tones,  sounded  in  my  ears 
like  hideous  blasphemy. 

I walked  slowly  home,  my  mind  occupied 
with  the  uncomfortable  discovery  I had  made, 
and  much  perplexed  to  know  whether  there 
was  any  thing  I could  or  ought  to  say  or  do 
with  regard  to  it.  It  clearly  seemed  that  I had 
no  right  to  inflict  useless  torture  on  Mrs.  Lyn- 
don or  Lilia  by  telling  them  any  thing  about  my 
knowledge  of  this  wretched  man.  From  what 
he  had  over  and  over  again  told  me  it  was  cer- 
tain that  he  had  come  to  London  for  the  pur- 
pose of  shaming  his  brother  into  supplying  him 
with  new  funds,  and  it  was  evident  that  there 
was  no  extravagant  escapade  or  exposure  of 
which  the  little  wretch  would  not  be  capable. 
On  the  whole,  then,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
best  thing  I could  do  would  be  to  see  Air.  Lyn- 
don at  once,  and  put  him  on  his  guard.  Mr. 
Lyndon  too  might,  like  a sensible  man  of  the 
world,  feel  inclined  to  bny  off  his  disreputable 
brother  even  for  Lilia's  sake — to  settle  on  him 
some  pension  on  condition  of  his  living  out  of 
England  or  out  of  Europe ; and,  disagreeable 
as  the  task  would  be,  I would  willingly  under- 
take the  work  of  negotiation  and  arrangement 
in  order  to  ward4  off  vexation  and  shame  from 
these  two  poor  women,  who  had  been  so  kind 
to  me.  Yes,  that  was  the  bea|  thing  to  do,  and 
there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  as  Mr.  Lyndon 
would  be  leaving  town  immediately.  My  mind 
was  made  up.  Little  as  I cared  to  obtrude  my- 
self on  Lilias  uncle,  I determined  to  see  him, 
in  this  cause,  next  day. 
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IF  there  is  one  thing  in  this  world  worse  than 
another,  it  is  to  be  absolutely  suffering  for  a 
little  money — only  five  dollars,  perhaps ; to  have 
no  possible  way  of  getting  it ; to  be  above  either 
begging  or  borrowing — and  yet  the  money  you 
must  have. 

It  was  precisely  such  a strait  that  I found 
myself  in  the  first  winter  I spent  in  New  York. 

How  I suffered  in  secret,  lest  the  rich,  stylish 
people  whom  I was  visiting  should  discover  the 
utter  destitution  of  my  porte-monnaie ! what 
agonies  of  mind  and  body  I endured  while  ap- 
parently the  gayest  of  the  gay,  dancing  at  brill- 
iant parties,  or  lolling  back  luxuriously  in  Mrs. 
Murray’s  elegant  little  coup&  It  made  my 
wretched  situation  all  the  harder  to  bear  that  I 
must  keep  it  to  myself,  having  only  my  own  ex- 
travagance to  blame.  There  were  my  family 
and  friends  fancying  me  in  the  lap  of  all  lux- 
ury and  enjoyment,  when  I was  positively  en- 
vying Mrs.  Murray's  old  seamstress,  who  could 
openly  sew  and  earn  money  when  she  needed 
it,  while  poor  I — 

We  were  not  rich  people  ourselves  at  home, 
but  we  always  got  along  comfortably  enough, 
thanks  to  mother's  good  sense  and  judgment. 

After  my  father's  death — I was  a veiy  little 
girl  then — his  affairs  were  discovered  to  be  so 
terribly  involved  that  mother  found  it  necessary 
to  change  our  whole  style  of  living ; so  she  took 
a smaller  house,  gave  up  the  carriage,  and  re- 
trenched in  many  ways.  The  dear,  sweet  mo- 
ther! it  must  have  been  difficult  for  her,  used 
all  her  life  to  riches ; but  not  a hard  line  on  her 
serene,  loving  face  ever  showed  it.  There  were 
some  things  in  which,  if  she  could  help  it,  she 
never  would  economise : the  education  of  her 
children — there  were  three  of  us,  Charlie,  my- 
self, and  Delia,  who  was  only  a year  younger 
than  I— -or  any  thing  which  could  make  our 
young  lives  really  happy.  But  she  often  denied 
herself  to  compass  both  these  things,  and  as  we 
grew  older  we  sometimes  detected  her  in  it,  and 
fully  appreciated  her  unselfishness.  She  took 
us  into  her  counsels  too,  so  that  we  felt  some- 
thing of  the  interest  and  satisfaction  of  partners 
in  a concern,  and  when  she  told  us  frankly  that 
we  couldn't  afford  to  have  this  or  that  now,  be- 
cause such  and  such  bills  were  to  be  paid  first, 
gave  up  with  much  greater  clv&erfulness  than  if 
we  had  felt  it  to  be  merely  an  arbitrary  decision 
of  hers. 

When  I had  been  out  of  school  a year  or  so, 

Mrs.  Murray,  a very  dear,  friend  of  mother's, 
who  never  came  to  Boston,  where  we  lived, 
without  passing  at  least  a day  or  two  with  us, 
wrote  a most  pressing  letter  to  mother,  insisting 
that  if  she  herself  could  not  come  to  visit  her, 
she  must  let  one  of  the  girls  spend  the  three 
winter  months  with  her. 

Del  was  still  at  sohool,  so  that  it  was  out  of 
the  question,  mother  said,  that  she  should  go; 
but  I was  at  the  very  age  both  to  enjoy  it  and 
to  be  improved  by  the  elegant  society  in  which 
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Mrs.  Murray  moved.  So  the  invitation  was  ac- 
cepted for  me.  Of  course  I was  delighted,  for 
I had  never  been  in  New  York  but  once,  when 
I had  spent  a week  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel 
with  my  uncle  Charles. 

Such  a time  as  there  was  getting  me  ready ! 
Mother  and  Del  and  I worked,  and  sewed,  and 
consulted  with  the  dress -maker,  and  studied 
fashion-plates  till  I was  half  worn-out  with  it 
for  my  part ; and  Charlie,  who  was  at  Harvard 
in  his  Senior  year,  declared  that  “ the  house  was 
nothing  but  a milliner’s  shop,  and  that  it  was 
disgusting  to  hear  of  clothes,  clothes  all  the 
time !”  You  know  how  they  all  talk ; men  are 
so  mean  about  these  things,  always  pretending 
to  scorn  love  of  dress  in  women,  and  then  how 
they  snub  us  if  we  look  dowdy ! At  last  I was 
ready,  and  mother,  when  my  great  Saratoga 
was  all  packed,  gave  me  fifty  dollars  for  spend- 
ing-money, besides  sufficient,  as  we  thought, 
for  my  best  hat,  which  I was  to  buy  in  New 
York. 

“I  think  mother  has  been  just  as  generous 
and  good  as  she  can  be  to  give  you  so  much, 
don’t  yon  ?"  said  Del ; “ and  I hope  you’ll  have 
a good  time  with  it,  and  don’t  be  silly  and  buy 
me  any  thing  out  of  it,  for  I won’t  take  it  if  you 
do ; but  I want  you  to  bring  home  something 
nice  for  mother,  say  that  engraving  of  Dante 
and  Beatrice." 

So  it  was  agreed  upon  between  ns  that  I was 
to  get  that,  and  I also  privately  determined  to 
buy  Del  a pretty  little  writing-case,  and  per- 
haps a handsome  set  of  Tennyson  for  Charlie ; 
for  I felt  that  in  my  fifty  dollars  I possessed  the 
wealth  of  the  Indies,  having  had  such  a capital 
outfit  that  I was  sure  I should  need  nothing  for 
myself. 

I was  received  with  the  warmest  welcome  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray,  two  of  the  most  lovable 
people  in  the  world,  and  without  children  of 
their  own.  They  seemed  to  feel  continually 
that  they  could  not  make  enough  of  me,  or  do 
enough  to  make  me  happy.  And  veiy  happy 
I was  the  first  few  weeks,  till  my  money  difficul- 
ties set  in.  They  lived  on  Madison  Avenue ; 
and  the  house  was  not  only  very  elegant,  but 
luxuriously  comfortable,  home-like,  and  inviting 
throughout.  We  did  not  go  out  very  often  to 
large  parties,  for  Mrs.  Murray  did  not  care  much 
for  them,  though  she  sometimes  took  me,  and  I 
enjoyed  them  immensely,  especially  when  the 
next  morning  I wrote  about  it  to  mother  or 
Del.  But  there  was  always  a great  deal  of 
company  at  the  house,  and  invitations  for  all 
sorts  of  charming  things,  and  concerts,  and 
operas,  and  dinner-parties,  and  what  not.  So 
I enjoyed  every  moment,  till  I began  to  find  my 
funds  getting  alarmingly  low.  It  was  surpris- 
ing how  they  had  melted  away!  To  begin 
with,  my  bonnet  had  cost  me  almost  twice  as 
much  as  I ought  to  have  spent  for  it,  and  so  had 
encroached  on  ray  capital ; but  both  Mrs.  Mur- 
ray and  the  milliner  had  pronounced  it  “ so  be- 
coming" the  moment  I tried  it  on  that  I couldn't 
resist.  The  shop-windows,  too,  were  a great 


temptation  to  me,  full  of  such  fascinating  little 
things,  ** just  what  I needed,”  and  hadn’t  mo- 
ther told  me  to  do  what  I liked  with  my  fifty 
dollars?  Mrs.  Murray  made  me  many  beauti- 
ful presents,  but  then  6he  had  too  much  delica- 
cy to  give  me  always  useful  articles,  so  the  beau- 
tiful bracelets  at  Christmas  and  jewel-box  at 
New-Year’s  didn’t  help  me  out  any. 

One  morning,  when  my  visit  was  only  half 
over,  I awoke  to  the  sad  fact  that  I had  just 
next  to  nothing  left  in  my  purse.  It  was  plain 
that  I must  make  up  my  mind  to  ask  mother  for 
another  remittance.  I did  it  with  some  com- 
punctions, for  I knew  that  this  was  an  expens- 
ive winter  to  her,  not  only  on  my  account,  but 
on  Charlie’s.  A rather  sober  letter  came  im- 
mediately in  answer  to  mine,  inclosing  fifty  dol- 
lars. 

“ I am  very  sorry  not  to  send  you  more,  Kate  dear. 
I wish  it  were  a hundred ; but  this  la  positively  all  I 
can  let  you  have ; so  try  and  make  it  go  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, and  don’t  forget  to  put  by  in  time  enongh  for 
your  journey  home.  Above  all,  remember  that  it  Is 
simply  vulgar  to  spend  more  than  you  can  afford,  or 
to  wish  to  appear  rich  when  you  are  not." 

The  rest  of  the  letter  was  bright  and  chatty, 
as  her  letters  always  were ; but  a note  from  Del 
next  day  said : 

“Privately  I suspect  mother  of  having  squeexed 
that  fifty  out  of  the  new  black  silk  she  promised  to 
get  for  herself  this  winter,  for  she  remarked  last  night, 
in  that  careless  way  of  hers  which  always  conceals 
some  generosity,  you  know,  that  she  had  decided  to 
wait  till  spring  before  she  got  her  Bilk,  it  was  getting 
so  late  now  to  have  it  made  up.  Isn't  that  just  like 
her  ! Now  don't  neglect  to  get  that  picture  for  her ; if 
you  do  I shall  be  disappointed  in  you.” 

“ Neglect  mother’s  present ! I should  think 
not!"  I said  to  myself  as  I winked  away  the 
tears,  thinking  of  the  sacrifices  she  was  always 
making  for  us.  u I will  take  Mrs.  Mnrray  with 
me,  and  we  will  select  the  softest  and  best  one 
Goupil  has,  for  mother  is  a judge  of  engrav- 
ings." Well,  so  many  things  kept  happening 
that  we  didn’t  get  to  Goupil’s,  and  in  the  mean 
time,  what  with  a new  sash  for  my  pink  silk, 
which  almost  ruined  me,  for  I couldn’t  match 
the  shade  except  in  a very  expensive  ribbon, 
and  the  hair-dresser,  and  the  gloves,  and  the 
flowers  for  the  great  party  Mrs.  Murray  gave 
for  me  the  next  week,  there  was  such  a bole 
made  in  my  little  fund  that  a cold  shiver  nun  all 
over  me  when,  the  day  after,  I took  an  account 
of  stock.  So  I put  away  at  once  in  my  writing- 
desk  the  money  for  my  fare  home,  and  the  ten 
dollars  for  the  Dante  and  Beatrice  for  mother, 
and  determined  that,  come  what  would,  I would 
hold  on  to  that.  Then  I felt  quite  comfortable, 
as  I was  going  home  in  three  weeks,  and  with 
strict  economy  had  surely  enough  to  last  me  till 
then. 

Alas ! how  little  I dreamed  of  the  misfortunes 
that  were  from  tins  time  in  store  for  me ! 

The  next  afternoon,  happy  fool  that  I was! 
I went  to  a Philharmonic  rehearsal  with  Mrs. 
Murray.  The  music  was  delicious,  and  “ be- 
tween times"  I had  charming  snatches  of  con- 
versation, not  to  say  flirtation,  with  a fascina- 
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ting  young  lawyer,  an  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Mur- 
ray’s. 

I may  as  well  confess  now  that  I always  did 
enjoy  myself  wherever  I met  Mr.  Cochrane, 
which  was  very  often  that  winter.  I’m  not 
going  to  the  trouble,  however,  of  describing 
him,  since  it  was  not  he  that  I married  after 
all.  I take  a malicious  pleasure  in  writing  this, 
because  I am  sure  that  my  sharp-witted  readers 
pricked  up  their  ears  the  moment  I mentioned 
his  name,  certain  that  the  inevitable  “ conquer- 
ing hero”  had  now  come  upon  the  stage.  No- 
thing of  the  sort,  I can  assure  you.  I married, 
two  years  after,  a rather  small,  thin  man,  with 
sandy  whiskers  (Mr.  Cochrane  had  a superb 
black  mustache)  and  a decided  tendency  to 
baldness,  whom  I almost  ignored  that  winter, 
notwithstanding  Mrs.  Murray’s  admiration  and 
friendship  for  him. 

How  often  since  I have  told  him,  laughing, 
of  my  only  remark  when  Mrs.  Murray  first 
pointed  him  out  to  me  at  a large  dinner-party ! 
“ There  is  the  Mr.  Smith  you  heard  me  speak 
of,  Kate,”  said  she,  “ the  most  charming  and  the 
most  cultivated  man  I know.” 

‘‘Dear  me!”  I answered,  just  glancing  at 
him — “dear  me!  that  very  plain  man  with 
sandy  whiskers !”  and  I never  gave  him  an- 
other thought,  little  dreaming  that  he  was  “ my 
fate,”  and  that  some  day  I should  love  him  with 
all  my  heart ! 

As  for  Mr.  Cochrane,  it  was  the  fashion *for 
all  the  girls  in  society  to  rave  about  him  that 
winter,  and  I was  no  exception.  Hardly  a 
letter  did  I write  to  Del  but  that  I managed 
to  bring  in  his  name  in  girlish  praise.  Some- 
times it  was,  “ Oh,  he  is  so  elegant  in  his  man- 
ners, Del!  You  ought  to  see  him  bow;  he 
makes  you  feel  as  though  you  were  a princess 
at  least.  ” Another  time  it  was,  “ Mr.  Cochrane 
does  have  such  a way  of  saying  charming  things 
to  one,  and  then  he’s  such  a delightful  partner 
that  it  is  too  tame  afterward  dancing  with  any 
one  else.”  And  so  on  after  the  fashion  of  all 
girls,  I suppose,  for  we  are  all  pretty  much  alike 
at  that  age. 

I had,  as  I said,  a delightful  time  at  the 
Philharmonic,  and  came  home  in  the  highest 
spirits,  only  to  find  that  I had  lost  my  purse ! 

I had  probably  pulled  it  out  with  my  handker- 
chief, or  it  might  have  been  stolen.  I never 
saw  it  again,  at  any  rate.  Instantly  my  spirits 
were  down  to  freezing-point.  It  had  only  nine 
dollars  in  it ; but  seeing  that  I had  only  three 
dollars  left,  except  the  money  I had  put  by,  I 
felt  at  once  that  I was  ruined,  reduced  to  beg- 
gary almost.  Oh,  how  wretched  I was  that 
night ! and  how  I cried  after  I went  to  bed, 
and  wished  that  I were  at  home,  wished  that  I 
had  neverVen  New  York,  or  ever  heard  of  it ; 
almost  wished  that  I had  never  been  bom ! Of 
course  I couldn’t  get  mother’s  present  now,  un- 
less I could  make  three  dollars  last  me  three 
weeks,  which  was  plainly  impossible ; and  yet 
how  mean  I should  feel  to  go  home  without 
one  thing  for  one  of  them ; how  selfish  and  ex- 


travagant they  would  all  think  me ; and  yet  I 
had  meant  to  be  neither!  I was  so  homesick 
that  I should  have  been  glad  to  leave  the  next 
morning,  only  that  I was  ashamed  to,  not  hav- 
ing any  excuse  for  so  suddenly  shortening  my 
visit.  I came  down  to  breakfast  so  hollow- 
eyed  and  pale  that  kind  Mrs.  Murray  was  wor- 
ried, and  petted  and  coddled  me  up  all  tho 
morning,  little  dreaming  of  the  real  cause  of 
my  “ dreadful  headache.”  For  days  after  that 
I remember  that  my  one  idea  was  Money,  and 
how  not  to  spend  it.  I denied  myself  of  ev- 
ery tiling  even  hair-pins,  and  almost  wept  when 
I had  t<M>uy  some  postage-stamps. 

The  absurdity  of  my  position  fairly  made  me 
laugh  in  spite  of  myself  one  morning.  I had 
been  to  a grand  reception  at  a magnificent 
house  on  Fifth  Avenue.  As  I swept  in  my 
stateliest  manner — which  I felt  that  the  occa- 
sion demanded — down  the  broad  steps,  and  flut- 
tered, all  in  silk  and  lace,  into  Mrs.  Murray’s 
beautiful  carriage,  with  its  crimson  satin  linings 
and  tall  footman  holding  open  the  door  for  me, 
I heard  two  beggar-girls,  who  were  gazing  at 
me  with  open  mouths,  exclaim  to  each  other 
softly,  “ Oh,  Lor,  mustn’t  it  be  nice  to  be  so 
rich,  and  have  lots  of  money  to  * spend!”  I 
couldn't  help  laughing  as  I leaned  back  on  the 
cushions.  It  was  nice  to  have  such  “ lots  of 
money  to  spend” — namely,  two  dollars  and  six- 
ty-one cents  exactly. 

The  next  day  a fashionable  young  lady,  whom 
I knew  a little  and  disliked  very  much,  called 
and  asked  Mrs.  Murray  to  take  some  tickets  in 
a raffle,  for  the  benefit  of  some  soldier’s  widow, 
who  was  “so  heart-broken  and  poor.”  (Said 
widow,  I heard  afterward,  at  once  expended  the 
money  in  the  purchase  of  a bridal  outfit,  and 
was  married  in  a fortnight.)  Imagine  the  ago- 
ny of  mind  I was  thrown  into  when  this  stylish 
young  woman  turned  to  me  with,  “ Now  that 
Mrs.  Murray  has  subscribed,  I am  sure  you  will 
like  to  take  some  tickets  too.” 

It  wrung  my  very  heart-strings  to  take  out  my 
last,  my  precious  two  dollars,  and  give  them  to 
her,  saying,  as  cheerfully  as  I could,  “Yes,  I will 
take  one.” 

How  I repented  of  my  false  shame,  which  had 
made  me  afraid  to  refuse,  when  she  said,  super- 
ciliously, “What!  only  one!”  and  with  an  air 
of  indifference  snapped  her  purse  on  the  mon- 
ey ! I might  as  well  have  given  her  nothing. 
For  myself,  I am  afraid  I have  almost  hated 
her  ever  since.  After  this  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done  but  break  into  the  ten  dollars ; and 
every  body  knows  how  a bill  goes  when  you 
have  once  broken  it. 

The  next  evening  we  went  to  the  Artists’ 
Reception  at  the  Academy  of  Design,  and  Mr. 
Cochrane  accompanied  us.  It  was  very  brill- 
iant, the  collection  of  pictures  unusually  fine, 
and  the  rooms  thronged  with  “fair  women  and 
brave  men” — at  least  I think  it  charitable  to  call 
them  “brave,”  not  knowing  to  the  contrary. 

I wore  my  green  silk — the  loveliest  shade  by 
gas-light — with  my  malachites,  and  pretty  white 
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opera-cloak,  and  had  the  pleasant  consciousness 
of  being  perfectly  well  dressed.  I was  also  on 
the  arm  of  the  handsomest,  most  fashionable 
man  in  the  rooms ; and  I remember  thinking, 
as  we  moved  through  the  brilliant  throng  of 
people,  now  stopping  to  chat  with  friends,  now 
gazing  together  at  the  beautiful  pictures,  or 
laughing  at  some  horrid  daub — there  always 
are  some  daubs  every  year — how  Del,  if  she 
could  have  seen  me,  would  have  thought  me 
perfectly  happy.  And  yet  I wasn’t,  for  I kept 
thinking  all  the  time  of  the  picture  I couldn’t 
get  for  mother.  I was  inwardly  becoming  every 
moment  more  low-spirited,  when  an^ncident 
occurred  to  change  my  thoughts.  A lady  in 
gray  silk,  with  a quiet  face  and  manner,  passed 
us  with  an  elegant-looking  officer.  Mr.  Coch- 
rane bowed,  then,  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of 
hearing,  said  to  me : 

“Should  you  have  picked  out  that  quiet- 
looking woman  as  having  had  a most  exciting, 
romantic  history,  among  all  the  handsome,  brill- 
iant women  here,  most  of  whose  lives  are  com- 
monplace ?” 

Then  he  went  on  and  told  me  her  story. 
How  she  had  two  lovers ; one  goes  to  the  war, 
is  reported  killed,  his  successful  rival  is  on  the 
very  eve  of  marrying  her,  when  the  first  comes 
home,  and  literally  dies  at  her  feet  of  grief,  leav- 
ing a will  which  makes  her  the  possessor  of  an 
immense  property.  She  goes  to  Europe  in  wid- 
ow’s weeds,  having  broken  her  engagement ; 
frightful  accident  to  the  steamer;  one  of  the 
passengers  saves  her  life,  and  she  finally  mar- 
ries him — the  elegant-looking  officer  I had  no- 
ticed. 

Of  course  I’ve  only  given  the  merest  outlines 
of  the  story,  which  was  intensely  interesting  as 
Mr.  Cochrane  told  it  to  me  with  all  its  details, 
knowing  the  parties  so  well.  As  he  finished 
the  idea  suddenly  came  into  my  mind,  Why 
not  write  the  story  out,  of  course  altering  and 
embellishing  so  that  the  heroine  could  not  be 
recognized,  and  send  it  to  some  Magazine? 
Perhaps  in  this  way  I might  get  the  money  I 
was  so  much  in  want  of.  All  my  life  I had 
been  in  demand  with  children  of  all  sizes  as  a 
story-teller ; and  at  school  had  not  my  compo- 
sitions been  praised  and  taken  the  prize?  “ I 
can  do  it,  and  I will  do  it,”  I said  to  myself. 

My  spirits  rose  wonderfully  at  the  project. 
Mr.  Cochrane  must  have  been  astonished  at 
my  sudden  gayety,  and  probably  attributing  it 
to  his  own  fascinations,  became  more  devoted 
than  ever,  lowering  his  voice  tenderly  in  utter- 
ing the  merest  nothings,  and  giving  me  such 
expressive  glances  with  his  handsome  black 
eyes ; and  all  the  time  I was  inwardly  debating 
whether  my  heroine  should  wear  white  with  a 
rose  in  her  hair,  on  the  eve  of  the  grand  catas- 
trophe, or  blue  velvet  and  pearls ; and  wonder- 
ing how  much  I should  get  for  my  story  if  it 
were  accepted. 

Hurrying  off  my  things,  and  leaving  every 
thing  round  my  room,  contrary  to  my  usually 
neat  habits,  as  soon  as  I got  home,  I seized  my 


port-folio  and  began  immediately  to  write.  I 
was  thoroughly  excited  and  full  of  my  subject, 
and  wrote  away  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  ob- 
livious of  every  thing,  till  I was  suddenly  brought 
to  my  senses  by  hearing  the  hall  clock  strike 
four!  Then  I discovered  that  I was  cold,  for 
the  furnace  fire  had  gone  out,  and  that  there 
was  something  ghostly  and  fearful  in  the  still- 
ness of  the  street  and  house,  where  all  were 
sleeping  but  me.  So  I locked  up  my  hastily 
scribbled  sheets,  and,  wearied  and  shivering,  got 
into  bed.  Fortune  favored  me  the  next  day  with 
an  opportunity  to  write,  for  a sick  friend  in 
Brooklyn  sent  for  Mrs.  Murray  to  spend  the  day 
with  her,  so  I was  left  alone,  with  many  regrets 
on  her  part. 

I wrote  all  day,  actually  begrudging  the  time 
for  my  lunch,  and  trusting  that  no  visitors  would 
come,  did  not  even  dress  me,  till  glancing  at  mv 
watch  I found  that  it  only  wanted  fifteen  min- 
utes to  Mrs.  Murray’s  return  and  dinner.  And 
there  I was  in  my  morning-dress,  hair  frouzy, 
a great  ink-spot  on  my  finger,  and  my  room 
littered  up  with  papers,  and  she  was  sure  to 
come  to  it  the  first  thing ! How  I hated  my- 
self I calling  myself  “a  slovenly  bine -stock- 
ing,” and  vowing  if  I only  succeeded  this  once 
that  I’d  never  write  again.  I flew  round,  put 
my  room  in  order,  did  my  hair  in  haste,  and 
was  just  fastening  my  dress  when  I heard  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Murray’s  voices  in  the  hall.  It  didn’t 
take  a moment  to  complete  my  toilet,  so,  feel- 
ing like  a hypocrite,  I made  my  appearance 
calmly,  looking  as  though  I had  been  ready  for 
hours.  I couldn’t,  however,  quite  get  the  ink 
off  my  finger  with  all  my  scrubbing,  though  I 
suppose  no  one  but  myself  would  ever  have  no- 
ticed it. 

But  that  evening  I remember  how  my  face 
flamed  when  Mrs.  Murray,  in  talking  with  Mr. 
Cochrane,  happened  to  express  her  contempt 
for  “ these  silly,  high-flown  magazine  stories.” 

“Yes,”  said  Mr.  Cochrane,  “and  my  con- 
tempt is  not  only  for  the  stories,  but  for  the 
sentimental  bas-bleus  who  sit  with  their  dress- 
es torn,  and  hair  awry,  writing  of  lords  and  la- 
dies— things  of  which  they  know  nothing.  Of  all 
things  deliver  me  from  a woman  who  writes!” 

After  this  I was  determined  to  keep  my  writ- 
ing a secret,  and  so  had  to  write  os  best  I could, 
at  odd  moments,  but  mostly  at  night,  when  I 
was  supposed  to  have  gone  to  bed ; and  oh,  how 
sick  I became  of  it ! However,  I persevered  in 
spite  of  all  difficulties  and  interruptions  till  it  was 
finished,  and  no  one  so  much  as  dreamed  of 
what  I was  doing.  I then  sent  it  to  the  Editor 
of  a Magazine,  with  a note  requesting  an  an- 
swer “ as  soon  as  possible.”  I gave  a deep  sigh 
of  relief  when  it  was  fairly  gone,  and  was  more 
light-hearted  than  I had  been  for  dqys.  “In  a 
week  at  farthest,”  I said  to  myself,  “I  shall 
have  an  answer  from  the  Editor,  with  at  least 
a twenty-dollar  bill  in  it,  perhaps  a fifty — who 
knows  ?”  I here  went  over  in  my  mind  what  I 
felt  were  “ the  hits”  in  my  prodnetion,  and  felt 
convinced  that  I should  certainly  get  a fifty  for 
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it.  Then  I shall  buy,  besides  the  engraving  for 
mother,  something  nice  for  both  Del  and  Char- 
lie, and  so  go  home  with  flying  colors  after  all. 
And  I thought  how  grand  I should  feel  on  act- 
ually seeing  my  story  in  print,  and  how  aston- 
ished mother  and  Del  would  be  when  I told 
them  about  it.  I was  resolved  never  to  tell  an- 
other soul  but  them,  having  the  fear  of  Mr. 
Cochrane  before  my  eyes ; and  I fancied  my- 
self reading  aloud  to  them  the  most  exciting, 
harrowing  parts,  mother  quietly  wiping  away 
the  tears,  Del  leaning  forward  to  listen,  hardly 
breathing  in  her  excitement,  and* for  the  fu- 
ture, I trusted,  more  respectful  to  me,  her  tal- 
ented sister. 

These  were  my  day-dreams.  Realities  were 
not  so  pleasant,  as  far  as  money-matters  were 
concerned.  The  ten  dollars  had  dwindled,  and 
were  dwindling  still.  Such  troubles  as  came 
upon  me  1 My  watch  fell  off  the  bureau,  and 
had  to  be  taken  to  Tiffany’s — three  dollars  more 
gone ; my  best  slippers  suddenly  burst  out  with- 
out warning ; I tore  my  prettiest  gloves ; and 
I broke  one  of  my  sleeve-buttons. 

“ This  is  really  growing  fearful!”  I said  to 
myself,  as  I looked  at  my  purse  containing  only 
two  dollars.  4 4 However,  to-morrow  the  week 
will  be  up,  and  no  doubt  I shall  hear  from  my 
story.  Then  all  will  be  well.”  To-morrow 
came,  but  no  letter;  the  next  day  the  same. 
The  suspense  was  dreadful.  The  postman  usu- 
ally came  about  ten  in  the  morning;  then  at 
four  in  the  afternoon.  How  ray  heart  beat 
when  I heard  his  ring!  How  breathlessly  I 
listened  to  the  servant's  step  coming  up  stairs 
with  the  letters ! How  my  heart  sank  when  she 
passed  my  door  without  stopping,  and  went  on 
to  Mrs.  Murray’s.  So  the  days  went  on.  My 
face  was  really  beginning  to  look  pale  and  anx- 
ious. One  morning,  when  with  aching  heart  I 
had  just  paid  out  my  last  cent  for  a pair  of 
gloves — I had  privately  cleaned  and  cleaned 
my  old  ones  till  they  were  no  longer  decent — 
I came  home,  and  found,  to  my  delight,  a let- 
ter post-marked  Philadelphia.  With  trembling 
hands  I tore  it  open.  I read  as  far  as  44  your 
story  is  respectfully  declined then  threw  my- 
self on  the  bed  in  an  agony  of  tears.  44 1 can 
not  stay  another  day!”  I said  to  myself.  44 1 
must  go  home  to-morrow.  Oh,  if  mother  were 
only  here!  If  I could  only  tell  her  all  about 
it!”  And  I buried  my  face  in  the  pillow  to 
stifle  ray  sobs. 

A knock  at  the  door;  a servant  with  Mr. 
Cochrane’s  card.  44  Say  that  I am  sorry,  but 
that  I have  a very  bad  headache,  and  can  not 
see  any  one,  Thomas.”  And  I turned  away  my 
face  as  I spoke,  so  that  he  could  not  see  my 
flushed  cheeks  and  swollen  eyes.  Then  I went 
back  to  bed  and  cried  worse  than  ever,  not  only 
that  I had  no  money,  but  because  I had  lost 
Mr.  Cochrane’s  call.  In  a few  minutes  another 
knock  from  Thomas. 

44An  elderly  gentleman  in  the  parlor,  Miss, 
as  says  he  is  sure  you  will  see  him .” 

I glanced  at  the  card.  44  Uncle  Charles  from 


St.  Louis ! Oh  dear ! any  other  time  I should 
have  been  so  glad  to  see  him ! Well,  it's  just 
my  luck!”  with  a tremendous  sigh.  Then  to 
Thomas,  “Say  that  I’ll  be  down  presently.” 

Bathing  my  face  and  eyes,  and  putting  on  a 
stylish  bow,  and  doing  all  I could  to  look  gay, 
still  I could  not  quite  efface  all  signs  of  my 
tears.  However,  thanking  my  stars  that  the 
drawing-room  was  always  dark,  I rushed  in 
with  af  great  show  of  spirits — a little  overdone, 
I suspect — and  greeted  my  uncle  with  effusion. 
Dear  old  fellow  1 — he’s  an  old  bachelor  of  sixty 
at  least — he  is  so  fond  of  me,  and  so  jolly  and 
entertaining  always,  that  I was  soon  laughing 
and  chatting  away  with  him,  almost  forgetful  of 
my  troubles,  till  he  suddenly  turned  upon  me 
with, 

4 4 Kate,  what’s  the  matter  ? You’ve  got  some- 
thing on  your  mind,  and  you’ve  been  crying !” 

44  Nonsense,  nncle.  There’s  nothing  the  mat- 
ter, only  I’ve  a headache,  that's  all,”  I answered, 
laughingly ; 44  but  the  room  is  so  dark  you  can’t 
see  plainly;  you’d  better  put  your  spectacles 
on!” 

It  was  the  very  last  thing  I really  wanted  him 
to  do,  of  course;  but,  do  you  believe?  he  de- 
liberately tobk  them  out  and  put  them  on,  and 
eyed  me  sharply.  44  Is  it  a love  affair,  Kate 
dear?” 

I blushed  furiously — I always  do  blush  when 
there’s  no  sort  of  sense  in  it,  and  it’s  more  than 
trying — and  then  the  consciousness  that  I was 
doing  so  increased  my  confusion,  as  I exclaim- 
ed, vehemently,  44  No,  indeed,  nothing  of  the 
sort,  I assure  you !” 

“Humph!”  said  my  nncle,  with  emphasis, 
as  he  looked  at  my  blushes. 

However,  as  I volunteered  no  confession  to 
his  coaxing — “I  should  think  you  might  tell  me, 
Kate !” — but  rattled  off  immediately  into  a de- 
scription of  all  my  gay  doings  during  my  visit, 
he  said  no  more,  though  he  evidently  kept  up 
a “desperate  thinking,”  sure  that  he  was  on 
the  right  track  now.  All  of  which  amused  me 
much. 

He  had  risen  to  go,  and  wasjust  saying  good- 
by,  when  he  suddenly  took  something  out  of  his 
pocket,  exclaiming, 44  There ! if  I hadn’t  nearly 
forgotten  it  again ! But  your  looks  put  it  all 
out  of  my  mind.  I didn’t  send  you  any  Christ- 
mas present  this  year,  did  I ? Couldn’t  find  a 
thing  I thought  you’d  like,  so  I concluded  I’d 
just  send  you  twenty-five  dollars,  and  let  you 
suit  yourself ; and  then,  I’m  ashamed  to  say,  1 
forgot  it,  I was  so  busy ; so  here  it  is  now,  dear ; 
better  late  than  never,  I hope.”  And  he  put 
a little  roll  into  my  hand. 

44  Oh,  Uncle  Charles ! to  do  just  what  I like 
with?”  I cried,  my  face  instantly  becoming 
radiant. 

My  nncle  regarded  me  a moment,  amazed  at 
the  sudden  change  of  my  expression ; then  said, 
decidedly, 

44  Kate,  111  wager  any  thing  that  all  the 
trouble  with  you  is  that  you’re  short  of  funds. 
Why  in  the  name  of  goodness  didn’t  you  tell 
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me  so  at  first  ? You  little  goose ! Now  Bay  how 
much  you  want !”  and,  bless  his  generous  heart, 
for  he  is  not  a rich  man,  his  pocket-book  was 
out  in  a moment. 

“Not  a cent  more,  Uncle  Charles,”  I an- 
swered, squeezing  his  dear  old  hand  gratefully, 
“ not  a cent,  positively ; this  is  all  I want,  but  I 
am  glad  you  didn’t  give  it  to  me  at  Christmas, 
for  I didn’t  need  it  then,  and  now  I am  rather 
hard  up — dead  broke,  in  fact.”  I was  ao  near 
crying  that  I took  to  using  slang  to  hide  it, 
though  there’s  nothing  my  uncle  hates  so  much. 
“But  you  mustn’t  give  me  any  more,  for  I 
won’t  take  it.” 

“I  can  do  as  I please,  I suppose;  and  be- 
sides, now  I come  to  think  of  it,  I remember 
that  I meant  to  give  you  forty  dollars  any  way ; 
so  take  it,  and  don’t  ever  be  so  silly  again  as  to 
cry  your  eyes  out  for  want  of  a little  money,  as 
long  as  I am  on  this  earthly  ball,  and  have  a 
cent  in  my  pocket  1” 

But  the  minute  I began  to  thank  him,  and 
tell,  him  that  he  was  a dear  old  jewel  of  an 
uncle,  and  I wished  that  every  girl  in  the  land 
had  one  just  like  him,  he  was  off,  only  stopping 
at  the  door  to  say.  “ By-the-way,  what  day  are 
you  going  home  r 

“Next  Monday,”  I answered. 

“Good!  I am  going  to  Boston  myself  that 
day ; so  you  will  go  under  my  care,  you  know ; 
that  will'  give  you  a good  chance  to  tell  me  all 
about  that  love  affair and  with  a merry  nod 
at  me  he  was  gone. 

How  gayly  now  I sprang  up  stairs,  humming 
an  air  from  “ Martha,”  and  with  a heatfcas  light 
as  any  bird.  Mrs.  Murray  was  to  have  a din- 
ner-party that  night,  and  I had  been  dreading  it 
all  day;  now  I dressed  for  it  in  the  highest 
spirits. 

“My  dear!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Murray,  when 
I came  down  into  her  room  all  ready,  “you 
never  looked  ao  well  in  your  life.  I declare 
I’m  proud  of  you.  It  must  be  that  pink  rose 
in  your  hair  that  becomes  you  so.” 

“ No,”  thought  I ; “ it’s  the  greenbacks  in  my 
pocket;”  but  I didn’t  say  it.  A thousand  dol- 
lars could  not  have  made  her  so  happy  as  Uncle 
Charles’s  present  had  made  me. 

The  next  day  I went  out  and  bought  the 
Dante  and  Beatrice,  and  a beautiful  little  writ- 
ing-case for  Del,  and  a set  of  Tennyson  for 
Charlie,  besides  some  little  things  for  myself 
that  1 was  actually  suffering  for,  and  became  so 
Cheerful  in  , consequence  that  Mrs.  Murray,  I 
could  see,  was  quite  puzzled  at  me. 

“Do  you  know,  Kate,”  said  she,  “ that  last 
week  I was  almost  afraid  you  were  homesick? 
But  I am  very  glad  that  you  have  got  all  over 
it  now,  if  you  were.  ” 

The  remaining  few  days  flew  by  swiftly,  for 
I threw  myself  into  every  thing  with  renewed 
zest,  and  though  I was  longing  to  see  mother 
and  Del,  I resolved  to  banish  from  the  minds 
of  my  New  York  friends  all  remembrance  of 
my  moping,  and  I am  sure  I succeeded. 

The  Murrays  took  leave  of  me  with  sweet, 


loving  words  of  regret  that  went  to  my  very 
heart.  Mr.  Cochrane  and  Mr.  Smith — I shall 
never  cease  to  regret  that  it  is  his  name — were 
both  at  the  depot  on  Monday  morning  to  see 
me  off,  much  to  my  uncle’s  disgust,  so  he  hur- 
ried me  into  the  cars,  hardly  giving  me  time  to 
so  much  as  speak  to  them.  Their  farewells  I 
have  often  thought  were  characteristic.  Mr. 
Cochrane,  with  one  of  his  elegant  bows,  took 
my  hand  in  his — exquisitely  gloved  as  usual — 
and  pressing  it  just  a little,  said,  in  his  low, 
musically  tender  voice — arranged  by  Nature 
for  flirting*— that  “New  York  would  be  a 
desert  to  him  when  I was  gone.” 

I had  not  learned  then  Robespierre’s  “ Qui 
ne  sont  rieny  park  a merveUk ,”  so  I was  Hot  a little 
amazed  when,  in  less  thau  six  weeks,  Mrs. 
Murray  wrote  me  of  Mr.  Cochrane’s  engage- 
ment to  a widow  “ fat  and  forty,”  though  not 
“ fair,”  but  worth  a million  or  so. 

Mr.  Smith  simply  shook  hands  with  me  and 
6aid  “Good-by;”  but  he  had  brought  me  a 
charming  book  to  read,  and  gave  me  a little 
bouquet  of  flowers,  whose  fragrance  refreshed 
me  all  the  way. 

It  was*a  happy  evening,  that  first  evening  at 
home  after  my  three  months’  absence.  Mo- 
ther, Del,  and  I sat  up  till  after  midnight  and 
talked  and  laughed  over  my  various  experi- 
ences, even  my  worries  becoming  funny  id  re- 
lating them.  When  I come  to  my  story,  how- 
ever, sketching  for  them  its  outlines,  and  clear- 
ly showing,  as  I thought,  the  stupidity  of  an 
editor  who  could  reject  such  a tale,  mother 
only  laughed,  and  said : 

“ After  all,  Kate,  wouldn’t  it  have  been  bet- 
ter to  write  about  something  you  are  better 
acquainted  with  than  4 Love  and  Tragedy*  ” — 
that  was  my  title — “for  instance,”  with  a 
meaning  look,  4 4 about  an  extravagant  young 
lady  who  hadn't  money  enough  ?” 

- „ , ...  . ..  - 

THE  SECRETARY  WITH  A SECRET. 

THE  Right  Honorable  Stephen  Pemberton 
was  a prosperous  and  a successful  man.  He 
had  started  in  life  with  that  moral  and  intellect- 
ual capital  which  Disraeli  characterizes  as  con- 
taining the  grand  elements  of  success — large 
brains  and  small  affections.  He  had  not  come 
up  from  nothing,  his  father  having  been  a re- 
spectable London  solicitor ; and,  even  if  he  had 
come  up  from  nothing,  he  would  never  have 
boasted  of  it,  as  is  the  fashion  of  more  vulgar 
men,  who,  when  they  succeed,  are  aluvays  tell- 
ing people  of  the  time  when  they  entered  Lon- 
don barefoot  and  with  a capital  of  two-pence 
half-penny,  or  tramped  Broadway  with  one  red 
cent  of  pocket-money.  Mr.  Pemberton  spec- 
ulated in  railways  and  succeeded ; in  banking 
companies  and  succeeded ; in  Parliament  and 
succeeded.  He  was  not  a good  speaker,  and 
was  rather  proud  of  the  fact  that  his  was  not 
oratory,  but  plain,  clear,  business  statement. 
His  voice  was  strong  and  distinct ; his  manner 
was  imposing,  substantially  dogmatic,  and  re- 
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spectably  pompons.  He  made  himself  a power 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  financial  questions, 
and  he  really  had  a clear,  penetrating,  com- 
manding intellect  for  all  financial  questions,  and 
such  political  subjects  as  are  bound  up  with 
finance.  He  might  almost  have  become  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  but  he  did  not  care  to  fly  so 
high,  and  therefore  took,  just  at  the  proper  time, 
an  office  of  less  dignity  and  labor,  which  gave 
him,  nevertheless,  a seat  in  the  cabinet  and 
the  title  of  Right  Honorable.  He  was  a tall 
man,  still  good-looking,  with  bloodless  face, 
broad  forehead,  and  gray  whiskers.  He  was 
not  more  than  fifty  years  old. 

What  could  a man  have  in  life  more  than 
this  man  had  ? A place  in  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain,  a house  in  Park  Lane,  an  estate 
in  Leicestershire,  a shooting-lodge  in  the  High- 
lands, and  a very  pretty  wife.  For,  although 
fifty  years  old,  he  was  but  some  three  or  four 
years  married,  and  his  wife  was  a charming  wo- 
man of  six-and-twenty,  whose  evening  parties 
were  among  the  most  brilliant  of  the  London 
season;  a woman  with  a head  for  politics  as 
well  as  a heart  for  affection ; a small,  shapely, 
dark-eyed,  animated,  fearless  creature,  whom 
to  know  was  to  admire,  and  whom,  despite  her 
husbands  fifty  years  and  gray  hair,  no  one 
dared  to  do  more  than  admire.  Probably  she 
did  not  love  her  husband  with  quite  her  whole 
heart  and  passion,  but  she  was  an  affectionate 
wife,  and  she  was  almost  entirely  in  his  confi- 
dence. Almost  entirely.  Not  quite,  as  yet. 

Perhaps  the  one  person  in  the  world  who  was 
roost  in  the  confidence  of  this  successful  man 
was  his  particular  private  secretary.  Not  the 
private  secretary  who  had  a room  next  to  his 
own  in  his  ministerial  office;  a room  with  a 
desk,  and  a Turkey  carpet,  and  fittings-up  gen- 
erally quite  equal  to  those  of  his  chief.  No : 
Mr.  Pemberton  being  as  it  were  two  men — the 
business  man  and  the  minister— required  an- 
other secretary  of  a more  practical  and  confi- 
dential character,  who  could  be  intrusted  with 
the  copying  of  documents  and  the  knowledge 
of  secrets  utterly  beneath  the  dignity,  and,  per- 
haps, beyond  the  discretion  of  the  official  pri- 
vate secretary,  who  was  the  nephew  of  a peer. 
The  peculiar  secretary,  then,  was  only  a poor 
and  patient  young  man,  who  had  managed 
somehow  to  cling  around  the  successful  specu- 
lator while  he  was  merely  a speculator,  and  had 
now  come  to  be  a sort  of  necessity  to  the  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  and  minister.  He  always 
sat  in  the  room  with  his  chief ; he  often  sat  in 
his  chiefs  library  of  nights  waiting  for  hours 
until  his  patron  should  happen  to  want  him ; 
but  he  seldom  went  near  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, where  the  swell  secretary,  nephew  of  a 
peer,  did  the  duties.  One  of  the  things  many 
people  wondered  at  was  why  the  Right  Hon. 
Stephen  Pemberton  kept  the  poor  secretary  so 
constantly  about  him.  The  successful  man 
smiled  somewhat  grimly  once  when  a bold 
friend  pressed  him  on  the  subject 

“ He's  one  of  the  quickest,  sharpest  fellows  ! 


I ever  knew,"  was  Pemberton's  answer.  “ He 
can  write  a capital  letter,  writes  in  several  lan- 
guages, can  g€t  up  figures  wonderfully,  never 
falls  asleep,  never  gets  sick,  although  he  looks 
so  pale  and  weak,  never  talks  unless  one  wants 
him  to  talk  ; and  then  he’s  not  likely  to  eaves- 
drop or  pick  up  any  knowledge  which  does  not 
concern  him.  ” And  the  successful  fellow  smiled 
again,  grimly. 

“No,  poor  fellow,"  said  the  questioner,  a 
personage  of  a compassionate  nature,  stealing 
a pitying  glance  at  the  young  man,  who  all  this 
time  sat  at  a small  desk  a little  apart  from  that 
of  his  patron. 

The  young  man  had  a face  which  would  have 
been  handsome  bat  for  a contracted,  almost 
contorted  expression  around  the  eyes,  and  lips 
that  spoke  of  habitual  ill-health  or  frequent 
pain.  He  had  keen  dark  eyes  and  sallow  com- 
plexion, and  a rich  dark  beard.  He  would 
have  been  tall  but  for  his  stooped  shoulders, 
and  he  walked  with  a limp.  Furthermore,  you 
had  only  to  look  in  his  face  in  order  to  discover 
bis  grand  recommendation  in  his  patron’s  eyes 
— he  was  deaf.  Quite  deaf;  no  ear- trumpet 
could  do  much  for  him.  His  voice,  when  he 
spoke,  had  a strange  and  hollow  sound — nat- 
ural enough,  no  doubt,  in  the  case  of  one  whose 
ear  could  never  guide  and  modulate  his  tones. 
But  he  seldom  spoke.  His  patron  gave  him 
directions — six  words  written  on  a scrap  of  pa- 
per— and  that  was  all  he  needed.  A sentence 
told  him  as  much  as  an  oration  or  a volume 
would  have  told  another.  Doubtless  the  con- 
centration of  his  unimpaired  faculties  into  one 
direction  gave  him  this  surprising  and  .invalu- 
able quickness  of  perception  and  observation. 
He  seemed  wholly  absorbed  in  his  devotion  to 
his  patron,  who,  indeed,  had  been  remarkably 
kind  to  him. 

Mr.  Pemberton's  wife,  though  the  kindest  of 
beings,  rather  shrank  from  poor  Louis  Rodman, 
So  the  peculiar  secretary  was  named.  She 
seemed  to  draw  back  from  him  with  a kind  of 
fear — the  sort  of  dread,  perhaps,  that  some  nerv- 
ous people  have  of  seeing  any  maimed  or  muti- 
lated object. 

“ I pity  him,  my  dear,"  she  said  to  her  hus- 
band, “and  I try  to  like  him;  but  I can't. 
There  is  something  painful  or  sinister  about  his 
expression.  I can  not  understand  him.  Why 
do  you  have  him  always  in  your  room  ?" 

“ He  is  very  useful,  my  love." 

“ Yes ; but  always  in  your  room  ? Always  ? 
Do  you  never  wish  him  away,  just  for  a mo- 
ment's relief?" 

4 ‘ Never. " The  successful  man  looked  firmly, 
sadly  at  his  eager,  pleading,  beautiful  wife. 

“ How  strange ! I could  not  live,  I think,  if 
I had  that  poor  creature  so  much  with  me." 

“ Perhaps  I think  I could  not  live  if  I had 
not  that  poor  creature  so  much  with  me." 

Mrs.  Pemberton  started.  There  was  some- 
thing quite  unusual  in  the  expression  of  her 
husband's  face.  She  was  going  to  ask  some 
! eager,  anxious  question ; but  he  checked  her 
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with  a motion  of  his  hand.  Then  he  stood  for 
a moment  silent,  and  with  a look  upon  his  face 
as  of  one  who  makes  up  his  mifid  for  a painful 
revelation.  He  gave  a sort  of  sigh  or  gasp,  and 
then  took  his  wife’s  hand  in  his.  They  were 
alone  in  the  library,  and  it  was  night. 

“ Listen,  Emily.  Years  ago — no  matter  how 
long — I did  a great  wrong.  Not  what  is  called 
a crime  or  a wrong  in  the  eyes  of  the  law ; but 
I disliked  a man,  and  he  was  in  my  power,  and 
I used  my  power  harshly — that  was  all.  I might 
have  spared  him,  and  I did  not.  I never  dreamed 
of  the  effect  my  harshness — I believe  I thought 
it  justice — might  have.  My  word  was  given 
against  him,  and  he  was  a ruined  man.  He 
went  home,  and — and  (don’t  start,  and  don’t 
take  your  hand  away)  he  killed  himself.” 

Emily  Pemberton  did  start,  and  could  hardly 
for  the  moment  keep  from  drawing  away  her 
hand.  It  seemed  as  if  the  hand  that  held  it 
was  blood-stained. 

Her  husband  went  on : 

“That  unhappy  man’s  wife  was  a creature, 
at  her  best,  capable  of  the  profoundest  hate. 
She  was  a Basque  woman  by  birth,  and  she 
wrote  me  a letter,  calm  with  very  hatred,  in 
which  she  told  me  she  had  an  only  son,  whom 
she  would  train  up  with  the  one  idea  of  having 
revenge  on  me — of  some  day  taking  my  life.” 

Emily  shuddered. 

44  4 If  he  lives,’  this  woman  wrote,  ‘he  shall 
kill  you  when  you  seem  most  successful.  When 
you  come  to  the  height  of  your  success  and  your 
happiness  look  out  for  him  /*  ” 

“Oh,  God  in  heaven!”  Emily  now  clung 
close  to  her  husband.  He  looked  at  her  with 
something  like  love  on  his  rigid  face. 

“This  is  a horrid  story,  my  love,  but  it  is 
nearly  over.  I heard  years  ago  that  the  woman 
was  dead,  but  that  her  son  was  alive.  I don’t 
know  whether  this  was  true  or  not.  But  I be- 
lieve that,  living  or  dying,  she  would  do  her  best 
to  keep  her  word  ; and,  Emily,  life’s  very  dear 
to  me  now.  Therefore,  I never  am  alone.  If 
there  is  any  danger,  whatever  it  is,  I know  of 
no  better,  no  other  precaution  against  it  than 
to  have  always  some  one  with  me.  Now  I 
can't  have  the  perpetual  company  of  a detect- 
ive, or  indeed  of  any  body  who  can  hear.  Peo- 
ple come  to  me  on  business,  and  tell  me  things 
which  could  be  talked  of  only  to  me.  When 
this  clever  deaf  lad  came  to  my  office  looking 
for  employment  of  any  kind,  it  seemed  quite  a 
providential  opportunity  put  in  my  way.  I 
seized  the  idea  at  once.  I found  him  wonder- 
fully quick ; no  man  in  London  has  such  a sec- 
retary, and  he’s  grateful  and  faithful.  Now  you 
know  why  he  sits  all  day  in  my  room.” 

“ Does  he  know — ?” 

“He  does.  He  knows,  at  least,  that  he’s 
never  to  take  his  eyes  off  any  stranger  who 
comes  into  my  room,  and  that  he’s  to  be  on  the 
alert  against  possible  movements  of  knife  or  re- 
volver. And  he  does  watch!  People  never 
would  suspect  how  his  eyes  watch  them.” 

“But  this  is  sad  and  terrible.” 


[ 44  Real  life,  my  dear,  has  always  a good  deal 

of  the  sad  and  terrible  about  it.” 

“ Oh,  how  I wish  you  had  not  wronged  that 
man !” 

“ Do  you  think  I do  not  wish  it  ? Do  you 
think  I have  not  deeply  repented  the  wrong  I 
did  him,  even  though  when  I did  it  I had  no 
idea  of  its  reality,  and  nine  out  of  every  ten 
men  around  me  would  have  told  me  I was  do- 
ing right.  I have  repented  of  it  deeply.  Not 
because  I was  afraid.  I never  took  the  slight- 
est precaution  whatever  against  the  danger  un- 
til I grew  to  love  life,  Emily — when  I came  to 
love  you.1* 

The  successful  man  had,  after  all,  a heart 

Next  day  Mrs.  Pemberton  ordered  her  car- 
riage, and  drove  down,  anxious  and  disturbed, 
to  her  husband’s  office.  She  only  wanted,  she 
said,  to  see  how  he  was  getting  on.  His  pa- 
tient, silent  scribe  sat  writing  there  as  usual. 
The  sunlight  (there  are  windows  in  London 
which  let  in  the  sun)  fell  upon  bis  stooped, 
contracted  shoulders,  his  pale,  painful  face,  his 
dark,  melancholy  eyes.  Mrs.  Pemberton  no 
longer  saw  any  thing  sinister  in  him— only  sad- 
ness. She  felt  almost  inclined  to  kiss  his  pal- 
lid forehead,  because  she  now  regarded  him  as 
the  faithful,  watchful  protector  of  her  husband. 
She  gave  him— ^for  the  first  time — her  hand 
with  a friendly  smile,  and  she  remembered  long 
after,  she  always  will  remember,  how  strange  a 
tremor  went  through  his  cold  hand  when  it 
touched  hers. 

“Has  he  no  relatives?”  she  asked  of  her 
husband. 

“ Oh  yes,  a brother  he  tells  me,  of  whom  he’s 
very  fond ; I never  Baw  him.”  Successful  men 
do  not  often  have  time  to  think  much  of  the 
brothers  of  faithful  scribes  and  servants. 

“ Not  like  him , poor  fellow,  I hope— not  deaf 
and  stooped  ?” 

“ Oh  no,  I fancy  not.  I dare  say  not.” 

“We  ought  to  be  very  kind  to  them,”  she 
said. 

“Yes,  certainly,  so  we  ought,”  replied  the 
successful  man,  who  was  evidently  thinking  of 
something  more  important. 

Mrs.  Pemberton  was  from  that  time  very 
kind  to  the  deaf  scribe.  She  took^he  warmest 
womanly  interest  in  him,  and  he  soon  got  to  be 
able  to  understand  her  every  glance  and  motion. 
She  inquired  about  his  health,  his  comforts,  his 
habits,  his  brother.  He  became  quite  animated 
and  eager  when  he  spoke  of  his  brother,  of 
whom  he  was  evidently  very  proud.  The  broth- 
er did  not  live  with  Louis.  He  was  a painter, 
and  he  lived  out  somewhere  in  the  Highgate 
way,  and  wandered  about  a good  deal.  He 
was  beginning  to  get  on  veiy  well. 

“ He  shall  paint  my  portrait,”  was  Mrs.  Pem- 
berton’s declaration. 

Unfortunately  he  did  not  paint  portraits,  only 
landscapes. 

Then — she  was  revolving  in  her  mind  how 
she  could  gratify  the  brother  she  knew  by  show- 
ing some  attention  to  the  brother  she  did  not 
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know — he  must  come  and  see  her-— he  must 
come  to  some  of  her  evening  parties. 

Poor  deaf  Louis,  who  never  went  into  com- 
pany, positively  smiled  with  pleasure  at  the 
prospect  of  his  brother's  introduction  into  brill- 
iant society. 

At  the  next  of  Mrs.  Pemberton's  parties  the 
hostess  turned  eagerly  round  when  the  name  of 
Arthur  Rodman  was  announced.  What  a no- 
ble, glorified  edition  of  the  bent,  deaf  brother 
he  was ! So  like : as  sleep  is  like  death ; as 
the  swan  was  like  the  ugly  duckling ; as  a warm 
summer  sunrise  is  like  the  livid  sunset  of  a sad 
winter  day.  The  features  were  all  alike ; but 
what  a difference  I Straight,  strong,  symmet- 
rical of  form ; bright  and  genial  of  expression ; 
in  full  and  splendid  possession  of  all  youthful 
graces  and  manly  faculties,  Arthur  Rodman 
was  a very  type  and  pattern  of  the  Belgravian, 
not  Bohemian,  artist.  His  voice  was  singular- 
ly sweet,  fresh,  and  musical — how  unlike  the 
hollow,  toneless  sound  that  came  from  his  poor 
brother's  lipsl  He  talked  with  perfect  ease, 
and  with  great  animation ; and  Mrs.  Pember- 
ton soon  found  he  could  talk  about  any  thing. 
She  was  a petticoated  politician ; and  she  now 
met  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  an  artist  who 
knew  all  about  politics  and  political  men.  A 
treasury  secretary  could  hardly  have  known  the 
subjects  better. 

Arthur  became  one  of  her  especial  favorites 
and  proteges.  He  came  often  to  her  evening 
parties,  and  she  openly  and  avowedly  petted 
him  and  strove  to  make  a lion  of  him.  There 
was  something  almost  reverential  in  the  affec- 
tionate admiration  with  which  he  waited  on 
her,  talked  to  her,  looked  at  her.  No  one,  be 
it  observed,  spoke  or  hinted  scandal.  This  was 
one  of  the  pure,  frank,  fearless  women  of  whom 
not  even  the  most  evil  thinks  evil ; and,  indeed, 
the  young  artist’s  manner  told  only  of  respect- 
fubdevotion.  And,  after  all,  there  are  some  peo- 
ple still  living  who  can  be  kindly  and  sin  not. 

Meanwhile  the  health  of  poor  Louis  did  not 
improve ; and  the  doctor  recommended  that  he 
should,  as  much  as  possible,  avoid  night-air. 
So  his  patron,  who  grew  alarmed  at  the  idea 
of  any  thing  happening  to  him,  and  had  little 
special  need  of  his  companionship  while  at  home 
in  Belgravia,  hardly  ever  sent  for  him  at  night. 
All  day  Louis  sat  at  his  post,  and  watched  and 
wrote  as  before.  Emily  saw  him  often,  and 
was  always  affectionate  and  kindly  to  him.  His 
brother,  though  evidently  very  fond  of  him,  nev- 
er came  to  see  him,  or  to  meet  him,  or  to  walk 
part  of  the  way  home  with  him  by  day.  Of 
course  he  must  have  seen  him  often  at  night. 

Mrs.  Pemberton  began  to  lose  the  first  fresh 
painfulness  of  the  impression  made  upon  her  by 
her  husband’s  sad,  strange  revelation.  Some- 
thing in  his  manner  told  her  he  did  not  wish  to 
have  the  grim  subject  revived ; and  she  spoke 
no  more  of  it,  and  tried  to  forget  it.  He  per- 
sonally took  but  little  notice  of  the  young  artist. 
When  the  latter  came  in  his  way  the  cabinet 
minister  was  kind  and  friendly,  in  his  own  cold 


and  somewhat  patronizing  fashion ; bnt,  in  gen- 
eral, the  successful  man  was  quite  content  to 
know  that  his  wife  was  doing  the  civil  thing  to- 
ward his  secretary’s  brother,  and  to  leave  her 
to  do  it.  Success  in  political  life,  unless  yon 
have  a capacity  so  commanding  that  it  con- 
quers its  way  at  a stroke,  requires  a patient,  un- 
wearying attention,  and  leaves  no  room  for  the 
cnltnre  of  the  milder  and  gentler  virtues  which 
are  not  in  themselves  absolute  necessities.  So 
the  artist  and  the  great  man  did  not  often  meet. 
The  great  man  did,  indeed,  make  it  a point  al- 
ways to  look  in  when  his  wife  had  an  evening 
party,  but  ho  had  almost  invariably  to  hurry 
away  and  get  back  to  the  House  of  Commons 
in  time  for  a division. 

Arthur,  the  artist,  had,  with  many  other  gifts, 
a wonderful  capacity  for  amateur  acting,  and 
Mrs.  Pemberton  was  especially  fond  of  amateur 
acting.  He  soon  became  her  stage-manager, 
so  to  speak,  and  her  principal  performer.  Am- 
ateur acting,  my  readers  need  hardly  be  told, 
brings  people  a good  deal  together,  and  gives 
keen  eyes  many  admirable  opportunities  for  the 
study  of  character  in  one's  fellow-actor.  You 
have  to  rehearse  together  more  than  once ; you 
too  have  to  combine  and  plan  and  organize  to- 
gether ; yonr  mechanical  and  other  resources, 
in  private  life,  are  always  rather  limited  and 
hap-hazard  in  their  nature,  and  a good  deal  of 
consultation  and  quick  suggestion  is  required  to 
make  the  most  of  them  ; and  the  result  is,  that 
the  lady  of  the  house  where  the  amateur  theat- 
ricals take  place  is  morally  compelled  to  give 
herself  up  a good  deal  to  the  society  and  the 
confidence  of  her  leading  assistant.  Mrs.  Pem- 
berton saw  in  this  way  a great  deal  of  Arthur, 
and  thought  she  saw  into  his  nature  and  heart. 
She  was  a woman  of  quick  capacity  and  some 
genuine  penetration,  and  this  was  what  she  saw, 
on  thought  she  paw,  in  her  new  friend  and  pro- 

1 6g6: 

A strongly  affectionate  natnre — a nature  im- 
bued with  a deep  love  and  reverence  for  woman 
— a filial  nature,  so  to  speak, 

A supreme,  indomitable  will  and  self-control. 

A profound  sadness. 

Finally,  a burden  of  some  sort,  in  the  way  of 
a secret.  This  she  sometimes  thought  was  only 
her  womanly  and  romantic  nonsense ; for  she 
was  quite  clever  enough  to  stand  out  from  her- 
self and  criticise  herself,  as  if  she  were  a strange 
spectator  looking  coolly  on ; and  this  is  not  a feat 
many  women  can  perform.  Bnt  no  matter  how 
she  endeavored  to  put  the  impression  away  as 
a woman's  nonsense,  it  came  back  again  with 
full  force,  and  she  remained  at  last  firm  in  the 
conviction  that  Arthur  Rodman  had  some  bur- 
den pressing  on  his  mind  and  heart.  Perhaps 
he  was  very  poor,  and  was  too  proud  to  acknowl- 
edge it — or,  perhaps — and  for  all  her  masculine 
love  of  politics  she  much  favored  this  latter  con- 
jecture— he  had  been  crossed  in  love. 

Whatever  might  be  his  secret  source  of  sor- 
row, it  is  certain  that  it  made  Emily  Pemberton 
more  kind  and  affectionate  than  ever  to  him. 
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44  What  is  your  performance  to-night,  Emily  ?” 
Mr.  Pemberton  asked  his  wife  one  morning  at 
breakfast.  A grand,  long -studied,  often-re- 
hearsed feat  of  amateur  theatricals  was  to  come 
off  that  night. 

“ Oh,  don’t  you  know  ? After  all  our  trouble 
— and  I am  sure  I told  you  all  about  it.” 

“Well,  my  dear,  I dare  say  you  did,  but  I 
am  ashamed  to  say  I have  forgotten  it.  What 
is  it?”  j 

“ Why,  The  Hunchback , to  be  sure — Sheridan 
Knowles’s  Hunchback.'1  \ 

44 The  Hunchback.  Yes,  to  be  sure.  Oh, 

»» 

yes. 

44 Don’t  you  like  it,  dear?” 

“Well,  isn’t  it  rather  sentimental,  and  rub- 
bishy, and  all  that  ?” 

“ Por  you  solemn  cabinet  ministers,  perhaps ; 
but  not  for  us  weak  people.  We  like  all  the. 
stuff  and  stage-play  and  the  fine  sentiments 
and  the  broken  hearts  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 
You  positively  must  come  and  see  us  in  it,  if 
the  Queen’s  Government  never  were  to  be  car- 
ried on.  You  must  6ee  how  magnificently  Ar- 
thur Rodman  plays  Master  Walter.” 

“Well,  I’ll  contrive  to  run  in  some  time.” 

Mr.  Pemberton,  when  he  spoke  of  contriving 
to  run  in,  did  really  intend,  if  possible,  to  see  the 
whole  performance  from  beginning  to  end.  Not 
that  he  cared  a farthing  about  theatricals  of  any 
kind,  but  that  he  thought  there  was  a tone  of 
reproach  in  his  wife’s  voice  when  she  had  to 
remind  him  of  the  name  of  the  play  she  was 
taking  so  much  trouble  to  get  up,  and  he  re- 
solved that  she  should  see  bow  profound  an  in- 
terest he  could  take  in  her  performance,  and 
how  warmly  he  could  appreciate  her  favorite 
actor.  But  Fate  and  the  Opposition  were 
banded  against  him.  Fate,  however  implaca- 
ble and  potent,  never 'seems  to  get  on  well  with- 
out earthly  and  commonplace  allies.  An  attack 
was  made  on  his  own  department  of  the  admin- 
istration, and  he  had  to  reply  to  it.  The  debate 
was  not  long  as  a debate ; but  it  was  nearly 
eleven  o’clock  before  he  could  venture  to  leave 
the  House,  and  when  he  got  to  his  own  draw- 
ing-room the  play  was  nearly  played  out.  Only 
two  or  three  scenes  remained ; and,  moreover,  his 
head  was  so  full  of  the  debate,  and  his  mind  so 
fruitlessly  and  vexatiously  occupied  in  thinking 
how  much  better  he  might  have  answered  this 
or  that  argument  in  this  or  that  way,  that  one 
of  the  scenes  passed  off  without  his  noticing  or 
knowing  any  thing  that  went  on  before  his  eyes. 

What  was  it  that  presently  caught  his  atten- 
tion, held  it,  gradually  absorbed  it  altogether, 
so  that  he  forgot  debate,  Opposition,  and  the 
House  of  Commons  ? How  came  it  that  of  all 
the  admirers  of  Arthur  Rodman’s  acting  not 
one  gazed  on  Master  Walter,  the  Hunchback, 
with  eyes  of  such  spell-bound  interest  ? Pem- 
berton, as  he  watched  the  young  man  crossing 
the  floor,  looked  as  one  might  do  who,  in  full 
possession  of  his  waking  and  skeptical  senses,  is 
forced  to  the  conviction  that  he  sees  a ghost. 
He  breathed  heavily,  and  his  forehead  grew 


damp.  He  concentrated  all  his  power  of  ob- 
servation and  attention  on  the  figure  and  the 
movements  of  the  amateur  actor,  and  seemed 
as  if  he  were  trying  to  solve  some  wonderful, 
bewildering  problem. 

Perhaps  he  was  merely  surprised  or  puzzled 
by  the  extraordinary  likeness  which  Arthur, 
imitating  as  he  now  so  successfully  did  the 
shape  and  stoop  and  expression  of  a deformed 
man,  bore  to  his  brother  the  peculiar  secretary, 
Louis  Rodman. 

During  a burst  of  applause,  and  before  the 
play  was  over,  Mr.  Pemberton  contrived  to  es- 
cape from  the  room.  He  went  into  an  adjoin- 
ing room  where  there  were  refreshments  laid 
out,  and  poured  some  wine  and  drank  it  eager- 
ly. Then  he  passed  his  hand  across  his  fore- 
head and  thought  for  a moment.  Then  he  went 
down  stairs,  crush-hat  in  hand,  and  into  the 
street.  His  own  carriage  stood  there  to  take 
him  back  to  the  house,  but  he  avoided  it,  and 
passed  on  until  he  met  with  a Hansom  cab.  He 
jumped  in,  and  bade  the  cabman  drive  as  last 
as  possible  to  an  address  which  he  gave  him — 
the  address  of  Louis  Rodman,  his  deaf  secre- 
tary. 

It  was  a long  way,  and  he  had  some  trouble 
in  knocking  the  people  up.  At  last  the  woman 
who  owned  the  house  put  her  night-capped 
head  out  of  the  window.  Pemberton  said  be 
must  see  Mr.  Rodman  at  once,  on  most  import- 
ant business. 

Mr.  Rodman  had  gone  out  early  in  the  even- 
ing; and  she  did  not  know  whether  he  had 
come  back  or  not.  He  had  his  latch-key. 

Would  she  kindly  try  whether  he  had  re- 
turned. 

Yes.  She  disappeared,  and  after  a few  mo- 
ments' absence,  during  which  Pemberton  walked 
uneasily  and  impatiently  up  and  down,  she  came 
back  to  the  window.  Mr.  Rodman  had  not  re- 
turned. His  bed  was  empty ; the  gas  in  bis 
sitting-room  was  only  half  turned  on,  just  as  he 
left  it. 

The  cabinet  minifter  gave  utterance  to  some- 
thing that  sounded  like  a groan.  His  wildest 
conjecture — his  conjecture  that  at  first  looked 
like  madness,  was  thus  for  confirmed. 

Arthur  Rodman  had  seen  the  cabinet  min- 
ister leave  the  room,  and  had  noted  the  expres- 
sion in  bis  face.  Rodman  played  out  his  part, 
and  bore  the  applauses  and  the  congratulations 
which  followed  with  a strange  and  haggard  sort 
of  composure. 

“It’s  all  over,”  he  said  to  himself,  with  a 
sigh,  as  he  sought  the  room  where  he  was  to 
put  off  his  theatrical  trappings.  44  It  is  done. 
The  masquerade  is  over,  and  my  one  great  pur- 
pose ! I have  nothing  more  to  do  here ; and  I 
will  take  leave  of  her  once  for  all!” 

Half  an  hour  after  Emily  met  him  in  the 
crowd,  and  came  up  full  of  congratulations. 
He  looked  very  melancholy,  and  she  drew  him 
a little  aside  and  asked  the  reason. 

“Mrs.  Pemberton,”  he  said,  in  a low,  calm 
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tone,  “ you  are  a woman  of  nerve  and  brain  as 
well  as  heart.  Don't  look  amazed — I am  not 
breaking  into  compliment.  I have  something 
strange  to  tell  you  which  will  surprise  you ; but 
you  know  I would  tell  you  nothing  which  you 
ought  not  to  hear.  Will  you,  as  the  last  kind- 
ness I shall  ever  ask,  let  me  speak  to  you  alone 
— for  a quarter  of  an  hour — in  the  library  ?” 

Emily  was  surprised,  and  even  startled.  But 
being  neither  a coquette  nor  a prude,  and  as- 
suredly being  in  nowise  a fool,  she  made  no 
objection,  and  showed  no  alarm.  She  only 
said: 

“Certainly,  Mr.  Rodman,  with  pleasure,  if 
you  wish  it.” 

“Then,  will  you  please  let  me  go  first,  and 
come  into  the  library  in  five  minutes  ?” 

She  nodded  her  head  in  assent,  and  he  disap- 
peared. As  soon  as  she  could  get  away  unob- 
served she  left  the  room  and  reached  the  libra- 
ry. She  paused  a moment — only  a moment — 
at  the  door  with  the  handle  of  the  lock  in  her 
band.  Then,  jesting  as  it  were  with  herself 
on  her  momentary  weakness,  she  murmured, 
“Now  for  some  grand  midnight  revelation  1” 
turned  the  handle,  and  entered  the  library. 

To  her  great  surprise,  however,  she  saw  there 
not  Arthur,  but  Louis  Rodman.  The  patient, 
deaf  scribe  sat  bowed  over  the  table  in  the  old 
attitude  which  she  knew  so  well,  with  the  light 
of  a lamp  shining  on  his  sad,  sickly,  contracted 
features. 

“Why,  Louis  I I never  knew  you  were  in 
the  house.  How  long  have  you  been  here? 
Have  you  seen  your  brother  ?” 

In  her  confusion  she  forgot  that  he  could 
not  hear.  She  repeated  her  question  as  to  his 
brother  with  a few  rapid  signs.  . 

The  scribe  looked  up  at  her  without  making 
any  sign  in  reply,  or  giving  any  indication  that 
he  even  understood  her  meaning.  A strange, 
wan  half-smile  flickered  on  his  face,  and  lent  a 
new  attribute  of  painfuluess  to  it.  There  was 
only  one  lamp  burning  in  the  library.  All  was 
in  shadow  and  gloom  except  just  the  spot  where 
the  pale  secretary  sat,  and  the  light,  such  as  it 
was,  seemed  to  be  absorbed  by  his  white  face. 
The  hour  was  late ; the  whole  scene  was  ghost- 
ly. Emily’s  mind  was  somewhat  disturbed  by 
the  singular  and  sudden  request  made  by  Ar- 
thur Rodman,  and  her  nerves  were  quite  dashed 
by  the  unexpected  presence  of  the  deaf  brother. 
She  stood  for  a while  motionless,  with  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  silent,  pallid  roan  whose  sad,  un- 
changing smile  was  fixed  on  her.  Probably  no 
woman  was  ever  yet  wholly  above  the  influence 
of  supernatural  terror.  “ Are  there,  then,  real- 
ly ghosts?”  was  the  thought  that  flashed  across 
her  brain.  She  could  not  repress  a sickening 
sensation  and  a slight  shiver. 

From  the  drawing-room  she  heard  a gust,  if 
one  may  use  such  a word,  of  joyous  music, 
which  recalled  her  to  reality.  She  advanced  a 
step  toward  Louis,  and  again  asked  in  signs, 
“ Where  is  your  brother  ?” 

“ Here,  Mrs.  Pemberton  I” 


She  started^  and  gave  a cry.  For  the  bent, 
drooping  figure  stood  up  erect  and  manly,  and 
it  was  Arthur  Rodman  she  saw  before  her. 
One  instant  ago  and  the  deaf  brother  sat  there, 
stooped  and  sickly,  with  the  old  expression  of 
pain  on  his  pinched  features.  Now  he  was 
gone,  and  she  stood  face  to  face  with  the  hand- 
some, straight,  and  strong-limbed  artist.  In- 
voluntarily she  flung  a hasty  glance  round  the 
room,  as  a child  might  look  for  a play-fellow 
who  has  suddenly  run  to  hide.  Then  she  turn- 
ed a gaze  of  bewilderment  and  something  like 
fear  on  Arthur  Rodman ; and  then,  wrapping 
herself  round  once  more  in  her  natural  dignity 
and  courage,  she  looked  calmly  at  him,  and 
awaited  explanation. 

“Mrs.  Pemberton,  this  has  been  a masquer- 
ade— and  it  is  over.  You  need  not  fear.  A 
great  trouble  and  danger  to  you,  at  least  to  your 
house,  ends  with  my  long  and  painful  perform- 
ance. There  are  no  brothers  Rodman.  I am 
the  only  eon  of  my  mother,  and  my  name  is  not 
Rodman.  I am  your  husband’s  enemy — his  one 
great  enemy — at  least  I was  so ; and  I came 
into  his  service  to  destroy  him.” 

“Treachery!  oh,  treachery!  You,  his  ene- 
my, sat  beside  him  all  these  years — ” 

“ I did.  I have  a sort  of  gift  for  acting,  and 
I invented  and  played  the  weary  part  of  a deaf, 
sickly  man.  My  mother  left  me  when  she  died 
one  sole  legacy  and  inheritance — the  commis- 
sion to  work  oat  her  revenge.  I was  rather 
romantic  or  melodramatic  in  my  ideas,  and  I 
had  a notion  that  a man  like  your  husband 
must  have  many  base  and  guilty  secrets  to  ex- 
pose which  wbuld  blast  his  name.  I worked 
my  way  into  his  service  as  a deaf  secretary,  be- 
lieving that  thus  I could  learn  all  his  secrets ; 
and  I 'meant  first  to  expose  and  then  to  kill 
him.  I played  that  wetfty  part  for  years,  and 
I learned  his  secrets.” 

“ You  learned  nothing,  Sir,  to  my  hnsband's 
discred  i t.  That  I know.  ” 

“ I learned  nothing  to  his  discredit.  He  is  a 
rigid  man,  but  he  is  a man  of  honor.  I believe 
my  mother — my  poor,  poor  mother!— judged 
him  far  too  harshly.  That  I feel  bound  to  say 
— to  you.  For,  Mrs.  Pemberton,  you  have  con- 
quered me,  and  taught  me  humanity,  and  jus- 
tice, and  mercy,  and — and — love.  The  first 
moment  your  hand  was  laid  kindly  on  me  I 
felt  that  some  vein  had  opened  in  my  heart, 
and  that  my  revengeful  purpose  melted  away. 
Then  I came  to  know  you,  and  to  love  your 
goodness*  And  even  if  your  husband  were  all 
I ever  thought  him  he  would  be  safe  from  me 
— for  you.” 

She  could  not  speak,  but  she  gave  him  her 
band. 

“And  now,  Emily  Pemberton,  good-by ! I 
am  going  away.  Your  husband  must  find  some 
more  active  secretary”  (he  smiled  a faint  smile), 
“ for  I must  go — ” 

“ But  oh,  Mr.  Rodman  l why  leave  us  ? My 
husband  will  be  grateful — he  will  appreciate  you 
— you  6haty  be  his  friend  and  my  friend.  This 
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extraordinary  story  has  so  takemmy  breath  and 
my  mind  away  that  I hardly  know  yet  what  I 
ought  to  say.  But  I am  in  earnest,  and  I un- 
derstand my  husband  — and  myself — when  I 
ask  you  to  stay  with  us.” 

He  shook  his  head  and  said:  “I  can  not 
stay — and  you  must  not  press  me,  or  even  ask 
me  why.  I had  strength  of  mind  enough  to 
control  every  physical  and  moral  sense  for  long 
years  to  do  wrong.  I hope  I shall  be  strong 
enough  now  to  do  right. ” 

She  looked  down  at  the  floor,  and  a color 
came  into  her  cheeks.  Then  looking  quickly 
up  she  said : “ You  must  go.  Friendship  could 
hardly  be  built  on  the  ashes  of  an  enmity  so 
old  and  deep — ” 

He  made  a motion  of  his  hand  as  if  he  would 
say, 44 Nay;  that  is  not  the  reason;”  but  he 
checked  himself,  and  his  lips  said  nothing. 

There  was  a moment's  pause ; then  he  took 
her  hand,  raised  it  to  his  lips,  and  said,  u Good- 
by;  God  bless  you!” 

When  she  looked  up  he  had  left  the  room. 

She  threw  herself  into  an  arm-chair,  and  lay 
there  silent  and  without  motion.  At  last  she 
roused  herself,  and  went  back  to  her  guests.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  she  had  been  hours  away. 
Her  whole  absence  had  been  just  half  an  hour. 


The  last  of  her  company  had  gone  before  her 
husband  returned.  As  she  sat  in  her  dressing- 
room  she  heard  his  step  at  length.  He  came  in 
looking  pale  and  haggard. 

44  Emily,”  he  said, 44 1 think  I have  made  a 
strange  discovery.” 

44  Stephen,  I know  I have  made  a strange  dis- 
covery.” 

He  looked  at  her  with  some  surprise,  and 
went  on : 

44  Louis  Rodman  and  Arthur  Rodman  are 
one  man.” 

She  nodded  assent. 

44  You  knew  it  ?” 

44 1 learned  it  to-night.” 

44  And  he  iB  my  mortal  enemy !” 

*4No,  dearest” — and  she  broke  down  into 
tears  at  last — 44he  was  your  enemy,  but  he  is 
so  no  more.  He  is  gone;  he  is  your  friend 
now,  and  the  one  great  trouble  of  your  life  is  at 
last  over.” 

The  successful  man  heard  the  whole  story 
out.  He  sighed  when  it  was  told — partly  with 
a sense  of  relief  from  a pain  that  had  long  hung 
over  him,  but  partly,  too,  because  it  taught  him 
that  there  are  influences  and  impulses  in  life 
which  he  had  not  learned  to  reverence  or  study, 
and  which  are  greater  than  success. 


HOMEWARD. 

It  is  the  time  when  birds  are  calling 
Each  to  his  mate,  his  sweet-heart  mate, 

When* airs  are  sweet  with  blossoms  falling, 

And  spring  is  waxing  warm  and  late; 

And  care  is  grown  a heavy  thralling 
That  keeps  me  from  my  fair  estate. 

For  in  the  old  familiar  places  * 

Doth  Nature  list,  for  me  doth  list, 

And  in  the  wood’s  untrodden  spaces 

Are  pathways  where  my  feet  are  missed, 

And  little  starry  flower-faces 

That  watch  for  me  to  keep  a tryst. 

Sweet  valleys  that  the  sky  stoops  over 
So  tenderly,  so  tenderly, 

And  hill-sides  where  the  whitening  clover 
Already  tempts  the  roving  bee, 

My  hear?  is  still  your  faithful  lover, 

Remembering  charms  none  else  will  see. 

The  robin  is  my  younger  brother; 

Blackbird  and  jay,  sparrow  and  wren, 

Each  year  to  greet  the  dear  old  mother 
Come  all  the  children  home  again; 

She  calls  to  me,  44 1 miss  no  other, 

Ah,  why  so  long  in  haunts  of  men?” 

She  knows  my  heart  could  never  wrong  her, 

She  calls  me  so,  she  draws  me  so; 

I feel  the  old  spells  growing  stronger, 

Aside  the  heavy  weight  I throw. 

I can  not  bide  in  exile  longer, 

Home  {p  the  meadows  let  me  go! 
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A FEW  years  ago  Mr.  Charles  Kingsley’s  nov- 
JjL  els  were  more  generally  read  than  they  are 
ever  likely  to  be  again.  His  “ Alton  Locke/’ 
closely  followed  by  “ Yeast,”  w'hich  was  the  ear- 
liest written,  made  a great  many  people  reflect 
once  more  upon  the  immense  poverty  and  sor- 
row of  England.  That  has,  indeed,  been  the 
moral  of  much  of  the  best  modern  Action  in  that 
country,  and  it  has  found  a tongue  in  the  de- 
bates and  the  literature  of  the  reform  movement. 
The  mysteries  of  London,  which  was  the  title 
of  a novel  by  an  author  whose  name  was  very 
familiar  upon  the  light  paper  covers  of  a dozen 
years  ago,  are  of  a different  and  more  pathetic 
kind  than  even  Mr.  G.  W.  M.  Reynolds  com- 
memorated. They  are  suggested  in  that  most 
terrible  of  all  phrases,  “the  rich  grow  richer,  and 
the  poor  poorer.  ” In  some  of  the  northern  parts 
of  the  island  men  have  been  supplanted  by  sheep ; 
and  so  profound  and  appalling  is  the  problem  of 
poverty  and  crime  in  merrie  England,  that  many 
a man  turns  a half-longing  eye  back  upon  the 
days  which  Froude  describes,  in  his  history  of  the 
good  Henry  VIII.,  as  the  truly  Golden  Age  of 
England. 

In  one  of  the  first  papers  of  the  new  series  of 
the  “ Uncommercial  Traveler,”  Mr.  Dickens  de- 
scribes a visit  he  recently  made  to  one  of  the  re- 
mote and  forlorn  districts  of  London,  and  his  ex- 
perience among  the  hovels.  He  tells,  also,  of  a 
hospital  for  poor  and  sickly,  chiefly  starving, 
children,  which  has  been  established  there,  and 
is  supported  by  a humane  young  physician  and 
his  wife.  It  is  a very  beautiful  story ; and  the 
noiseless  devotion  of  this  pair  to  their  holy  work 
is  so  touching  that  it  curiously  tranquilizes  the 
lively  humor  of  the  visitor.  Nobody  can  read 
the  sketch  without  a feeling  of  exquisite  tender- 
ness and  a little  higher  respect  for  his  own  hu- 
manity. That  modest  youth  will  never  be  made 
a Viscount  for  his  services  to  England.  The  in- 
scrutable comedy  of  politics  reserves  that  distinc- 
tion for  men  like  “Doctor”  Henry  Addington. 
English  enthusiasm  will  never  kindle  over  the 
name  of  this  good  Samaritan  as  over  that  of  Nel- 
son and  Bronte.  The  young  doctor  and  his 
wife,  indeed,  merely  alleviate  some  of  the  suffer- 
ing among  the  English  people ; but  the  man  who 
can  deal  successfully  with  the  pauperism  of  Great 
Britain  will  be  quite  as  worthy  of  a tomb  in  St 
Pauls  as  Wellington. 

Mr.  Dickens’s  sober  report  from  the  “river’s 
bank  in  RatclifFe”  and  Stepney  is  supplemented 
by  that  of  a late  coroner’s  inquest  in  London  at 
the  Isle  of  Dogs  in  the  same  east  end  of  the  city. 
The  Isle  of  Dogs  is  a marshy  region  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Thames  opposite  Deptford  and  Green- 
wich. One  tradition  ascribes  its  name  to  a faith- 
ful dog  who  watched  by  his  master  “ murthered” 
by  a waterman.  The  faithful  animal  was  forced 
by  hunger,  for  even  then  in  traditional  times  there 
was  nothing  to  eat  there,  to  swim  the  river  to 
Greenwich.  The  dog  was  followed  and  the  body 
found.  One  day  swimming  to  Greenwich  bridge 
the  dog  snarled  at  a waterman,  and  would  not  be 
driven  away.  The  waterman  confessed  and  was 
executed.  There  is  another  tradition  that  the 
princes  who  made  Greenwich  their  country  seat 
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kept  their  dogs  opposite.  But  this  story,  as  less 
romantic,  had  better  be  rejected.  Forty  years 
ago  this  spot  was  nearly  uninhabited ; but  now 
it  is  occupied  by  chemical  works,  iron  ship  yards, 
and  other  factories. 

Here,  on  the  floor  of  an  upper  room  in  a house 
of  six  rooms,  the  bodies  of  a woman,  thirty=four 
years  old,  and  of  her  son,  were  found,  dead  of 
starvation.  There  was  a pauper  family  in  every 
room  of  the  house.  There  is  one  in  nearly  every 
room  of  the  district.  The  woman’s  husband  was 
a laborer  in  the  ship-yards,  which  were  closed, 
and  he  had  been  breaking  stone  in  the  work- 
house  yard,  for  which  he  was  paid  eightpence  a 
day.  This  was  the  resource  of  the  family.  When 
his  wife  died  the  husband  went  mad,  and  was 
token  to  the  work-house.  The  asylum  is  full  of 
madmen — made  mad  by  famine. 

“Friend  Edwards”  probably  never  went  to  the 
Isle  of  Dogs.  Who  is  friend  Edwards  ? Bear- 
ing in  mind  the  marshy  region  of  the  chemical 
works  and  the  closed  ship-yards,  and  the  work- 
house  full  of  madmen,  you  will  cast  your  eyes  upon 
the  highly-respectable  firm  of  Overend,  Gurney, 
and  Company — the  great  banking-house,  even 
the  Quaker  banking-house — and  such  is  the  force 
of  drab  clothes,  broad-brimmed  hats,  and  a form- 
al vocabulary  in  recalling  the  early  Friends,  that 
it  is  hard  not  to  believe  every  Quaker  simple  and 
honest.  Six  directors  of  this  great  banking-house 
have  been  recently  bound  over  for  trial  for  frauds 
amounting  to  fifteen  millions  of  dollars.  4 4 Friend 
Edwards”  is  a worthy  gentleman  W'ho  is  really 
Claude  Duval  when  you  get  at  him.  He  is  one 
of  the  descendants  of  the  heroes  who,  after  stop- 
ping carriages  and  horsemen  upon  Shooter’s  Hill 
or  Blackheath,  and  rifling  pockets  and  purses, 
galloped  away  with  a brisk  “good-evening,”  but 
who  were  very  apt  at  last  to  drive  in  an  open 
coach  to  Tyburn  with  a huge  nosegay  in  their 
button-hole,  and  so  end.  Fashions  change.  If 
Louis,  the  Great  King,  were  now  flourishing,  it 
would  not  be  in  a tremendous  periwig ; but  his 
hair  would  be  cut,  possibly  “filed.”  So  Claude 
Duval  does  not  now  take  the  road : he  is  to  be 
found  44  on  the  street."  He  does  not  gallop  off 
upon  a mettlesome  steed ; he  drives  handsomely 
away  in  his  coup6.  Tempora  mutantur , says  the 
unfamiliar  proverb. 

“Friend  Edwards”  is  Public  Assignee  in  the 
Court  of  Bankruptcy,  and  his  business  is  to  re- 
ceive the  proceeds  of  the  estates  of  bankrupts 
and  distribute  them  among  the  creditors.  For 
this  duty  he  receives  twenty  thousand  dollars  a 
year.  His  financial  knowledge  and  experience 
are  very  valuable,  and  the  judicious  house  of 
Overend,  Gurney,  apd  Company  employed  him 
as  counselor  in  regard  to  loans  and  other  trans- 
actions, for  which  service  they  paid  him  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  a year.  Friend  Edwards 
was  also  a director  in  companies,  and  a confi- 
dential adviser  to  individuals  to  whom  Ovcrend, 
Gurney,  and  Company  made  very  disastrous  loans. 

For  these  friendly  offices  he  received  some  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  more.  He  was  thus  in  posses- 
sion of  the  great  secrets  of  great  houses,  and 
when,  says  the  writer  of  a letter  to  the  New  York 
Times , to  which  We  owe  these  interesting  details — 
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when,  at  the  end  of  the  first  yeart>f  this  valuable 
advice  or  valuable  silence,  Mr.  Edmund  Gurney 
handed  the  worthy  Edwards  his  salary  of  five 
thousand  pounds,  for  which  he  expressed  his 
gratitude  and  his  hope  that  the  relation  might 
still  continue,  “Friend  Edwards,”  said  the  bland 
banker,  “I  don’t  see  how  we  could  do  without 
thee.”  If  Friend  Edwards  has  never  been  to 
the  Isle  of  Dogs,  he  may  possibly  go  to  the  Dogs 
themselves  very  speedily. 

It  is  the  West  End  and  the  East  End.  It  is 
the  poverty  and  the  crime  which  make  the  con- 
dition of  England  question  bo  perplexed  and 
gloomy.  And  while  we  are  reflecting  upon  it 
the  London  Saturday  Review  says  that  London 
has  fallen  below  every  capital  in  Europe,  except 
Athens  and  Madrid,  in  the  security  it  provides 
for  life,  property,  and  order.  Here,  in  New  Y ork, 
we  all  read  in  the  newspapers  that  a w'anton  mur- 
derer is  a late  deputy-sheriff,  and  that  the  Sheriff 
is  angry  with  the  Judge  for  sentencing  him  to 
death,  or  at  least  for  not  winking  at  the  neat  plan 
which  the  Sheriff  had  arranged  for  the  escape  of 
his  friend ; and  when  men  are  gravely  asking 
whether  there  is  any  remedy  short  of  a Vigilance 
Committee,  we  read  further  that  vigilance  com- 
mittees are  all  moonshine,  for  the  peaceful  citi- 
zens would  find  themselves  at  the  wrong  end  of 
the  rope.  Young  women  sit  at  home  in  their 
chambers,  in  this  city  reading  heart-rending  and 
romantic  tales  of  the  Italian  banditti,  of  Fra  Di- 
avolo  and  Terracina,  and  at  the  feame  moment, 
a few  streets  away,  Fra  Diavolo,  without  his  rib- 
bons and  pointed  hat,  is  seizing  more  booty  from 
a jeweler’s  window  in  a crowded  street  than  all 
the  banditti  have  taken  in  a year  upon  lonely 
Italian  roads.  There  is  no  thief  in  the  city  so 
wretched  that  he  is  reduced  to  picking  pockets. 
Even  burglaries  are  troublesome  in  proportion  to 
the  probable  results.  Nothing  will  serve  but  a 
dash  at  a bank-counter  or  at  some  painful  capi- 
talist counting  his  bonds.  Then  Fra  Diavolo 
musters  his  band,  marches  to  the  “primaries,” 
elects  his  delegates,  w ho  meet  in  convention  and 
nominate  the  Diavolo’s  own  candidates  for  May- 
or and  Prosecuting  Attorney  and  Judges ; and 
then,  presiding  at  the  polls,  Fra  Diavolo  takes 
care  that  his  candidates  are  elected,  and  after 
hearing  one  of  them  shout  in  a great  meeting 
that  “ New  York  is  becoming  the  golden  link  in 
the  chain  of  civilization  that  reaches  from  beyond 
the  far  Pacific  to  beyond  the  farther  Atlantic,” 
he  applauds  loudly,  and  falls  to  business  again, 
conscious  that  so  long  as  he  can  elect  the  law 
officers  the  banditti  are  secure. 

Upon  the  whole  it  hardly  seems  that  New 
York,  although  its  Mayor  informs  us  that  “we 
despise  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  in  nine- 
tenths  of  what  it  does,”  has  any  call  to  bite  its 
thumb  at  London.  The  Isle  of  Dogs  is  a very 
tragical  region ; but  the  slums  which  every  ex- 
plorer of  New  York  knows,  the  dens  compared 
with  which  the  dance-house  in  which  the  sensa- 
tional prayer-meetings  were  held  for  a month 
is  a clean  chapel,  remind  the  spectator  that  there 
is  no  depth  of  degradation  as  well  as  of  poverty 
which  may  not  be  reached  upon  the  shores  of 
the  East  River  as  well  as  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Thames.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
many  very  sorrowful  heads,  and  many  very  de- 
spairing heads,  and  many  very  resolute  heads 
are  shaken  at  this  state  of  things.  If  only  head- 


shaking were  a panacea,  or  even  a remedy  for 
any  one  evil,  how  much  nearer  the  Millennium 
would  be  1 « 

It  was  one  of  the  despairing  heads  that  shook 
portentously  at  the  Easy  Chair  on  a snowy  win- 
ter morning,  yet  not  altogether  gloomily,  but 
rather  as  if  the  death-warrant  being  signed,  the 
gallows  full  in  view,  and  the  open  coach  posi- 
tively galloping  thither,  it  was  the  part  of  wis- 
dom to  cram  the  huge  nosegay  into  the  button- 
hole and  to  smile,  since  crying  was  useless. 
And  this  is  certainly  the  most  attractive  form 
of  despair.  When  a man  has  fully  made  up  his 
mind  that  mankind  are  already  gone  to  the  Isle 
of  Dogs,  why  bemoan  what  moaning  can  not 
help  ? The  orators  of  the  great  party  of  Outs 
who,  notwithstanding  that  New  York  is  the  gold- 
en link  in  the  chain  of  civilization,  etc.,  etc.,  in- 
sist to  the  same  audience  that  the  country  is 
ruined  and  disgraced  so  long  as  the  Outs  are  not 
in  and  the  Ins  out,  do  it  so  cheerfully  and  with 
such  an  air  of  Tildenesque  serenity  that  their 
philosophy  can  not  be  enough  admired,  and  they 
set  a most  worthy  example  to  all  the  woeful 
waggers. 

The  head  that  shook  at  the  Easy  Chair  said, 
after  prolonged  wagging:  “Of  course  one  who 
watches  the  6igns  of  the  times  closely,  like  an 
Easy  Chair,  has  already  come  to  the  inevitable 
conclusion  ?” 

This  was  spoken  interrogatively,  and  the  Easy 
Chair  assumed  an  air  of  profound  attention. 

“ I mean,”  said  the  Wagger,  “that  you  have 
seen  that  we  are  all  played  out.” 

This  assertion  was  followed  by  a most  em- 
phatic and  significant  shake. 

“ All  played  out?”  asked  the  Easy  Chair, 
doubtfully. 

“ I mean,”  continued  the  shaking  bead,  “ that 
we  Yankees  are  run  out,  and  the  original  Yan- 
kee nation  has  virtually  come  to  an  end.  I am 
astonished  that  a Chair  of  intelligence  and  ob- 
servation has  never  remarked  what  is  so  very 
evident.  ” 

The  Easy  Chair  naturally  felt  very  much  mor- 
tified by  its  dullness,  and  penitentially  smiled  as 
if  it  craved  forgiveness. 

“ Very  well,”  said  the  Wagger,  as  if  gracious- 
ly pardoning  the  offense,  “do  you  know  how 
many  married  women  there  are  in  the  State  of 
New  York?” 

This  is  the  kind  of  question  to  which  it  is  use- 
less to  attempt  an  answer.  It  presupposes  your 
ignorance.  It  is  a question  defiantly  brandished 
at  you  by  consciously  superior  knowledge,  for 
whoever  does  know  these  statistical  details  ex- 
cept those  who  have  carefully  crammed  them  for 
the  purpose  of  crushing  you  ? “You  are  famil- 
iar, of  course,  Sir,”  says  your  neighbor  at  table, 
“ with  the  fact  of  the  war  in  New  Zealand.  Are 
you  aware  of  the  number  of  the  Maori  popula- 
tion ?”  Certainly  you  are  not,  and  your  neigh- 
bor knows  it.  He  merely  uses  you  as  a spring- 
board to  facilitate  the  bound  with  which  he  skips 
into  the  air  to  perform  his  antics  of  knowledge. 
“Three  hundred  and  twenty-four  thousand  two 
hundred  and  seventeen,  and  if  an  interesting  an- 
tidpated  event  has  taken  place  in  the  family  of 
the  chief,  three  hundred  and  twenty-four  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  eighteen  or  nineteen,  as 
the  case  may  be,”  remarks  your  neighbor. 

“Do  you  know  how  many  married  women 
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there  are  in  the  State  of  New  York  ?”  was  the 
question  asked  by  the  good  man  who  knew  per- 
fectly well. 

Of  course  the  abject  ignorance  of  the  Easy 
Chair  could  not  be  concealed,  and  it  smiled  the 
usual  apologetic  smile  as  if  the  treachery  of  its 
memory  were  really  extraordinary.  And  the 
good  friend  immediately  answered  his  own  ques- 
tion. 

“There  are  eight  hundred  thousand  married 
women  in  the  State  of  New  York.” 

“ Good  gracious ! are  there  indeed  ?”  respond- 
ed the  Easy  Chair,  with  the  ardor  of  the  young 
scholar  who,  upon  being  introduced  to  the  alpha- 
bet, heard  very  listlessly  and  mechanically  that 
A was  A ; but  when  the  teacher  continued,  “and 
that  is  B,”  answered,  warmly,  “Why,  is  that 
B ?”  as  if  he  recognized  a familiar  old  friend  un- 
der the  most  extraordinary  disguise. 

“Of  these  about  two  hundred  thousand,  or 
one-quarter,  have  no  children ; about  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  thousand  have  but  one  child,  and 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  have  only 
two  children ; and  it  is  only  the  Yankees  or  na- 
tives who  have  these  small  families.  But  it  isn’t 
New  York  only  that  is  going  under;  there  is 
New  England,  there  is  Massachusetts.  Why,  Mas- 
sachusetts has  about — how  many  inhabitants  ?” 

“ Well — about — I believe — ’’ 

“ Exactly ; about  thirteen  hundred  thousand, 
of  whom,  as  you  know” — and  the  eye  of  the 
good  friend  had  a forbearing  expression  as  he 
said  it — “ about  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
are  foreigners.  There  are  about  twenty  thou- 
sand deaths  and  thirty-five  thousand  births  an- 
nually in  the  State ; but  a ridiculously  large  pro- 
portion of  the  births  are  among  the  foreign  citi- 
zens. The  old  stock  is  dying  out.  And  what 
is  coming  in?  And  with  them  what  kind  of 
morals,  what  politics?  The  chief  ambition  of 
young  men  in  this  country  now  is  to  make  a 
great  fortune  without  working  for  it;  and  the 
sole  desire  of  young  women  is  to  be  married,  to 
have  plenty  of  money  to  spend,  and  no  children 
to  care  for.  Morals  and  the  common  human 
instinct  have  so  deteriorated  that  the  most  odi- 
ous practices  are  publicly  denounced  as  too  com- 
mon to  be  disregarded,  and  a Bishop  in  a pas- 
toral letter  condemns  an  offense  which  should 
be  impossible.  The  mad  folly  of  wealth  utterly 
ruins  noble  character.  Our  politics  are  a vast 
abyss  of  corruption.  The  oratbr  of  ‘ the  gold- 
en link*  declares  that  in  the  city  in  which  he  is 
one  of  the  most  prominent  politicians  no  politi- 
cian is  honest.  The  public  service  is  a mere 
job.  The  officers  of  the  law  and  the  judges 
are  the  creatures  of  the  criminal  classes.  Their 
newspaper  political  organs  openly  sneer  at  * mor- 
al ideas.’  And  look  at  Congress  1 What  incred- 
ible forays  upon  the  treasury ! It  is  every  where 
nothing  but  a mad  lust  of  money.  The  national 
character  is  rotting  os  the  original  stock  is  disap- 
pearing. ” 

The  good  friend  stopped.  The  Easy  Chair 
thought  of  the  dead  mother  and  son  on  the  floor 
of  the  room  in  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  and  of  the  mad 
husband  and  father  in  the  work-house ; of  all  the 
other  starving  and  mad  unfortunates ; of  the  im- 
mense suffering,  despair,  brutality  beneath  the 
imposing  spectacle  of  British  opulence  and  pow- 
er. But  it  reflected  that  England  is  imprisoned 
upon  a small  island,  and  has  inherited  all  kinds 


of  trouble ; and,  as  much  as  a Yankee  Chair  may, 
it  made  allowance  for  English  wretchedness  and 
sorrow  and  crime.  As  its  thoughts  came  reluct- 
antly homeward,  what  excuse  could  it  make? 
Here  are  a vast  continent  and  endless  resources. 
Here  is  a spare  population  well  grounded  in  mor- 
als, in  education,  in  industry,  in  political  habits. 
Here  was  but  one  perplexing  tradition,  which  has 
disappeared  in  blood.  Here  was  the  calm  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  from  every  example ; and,  before 
the  nation  is  a century  old,  here  are  the  signs  of 
fatal  moral  decay  and  of  political  decrepitude. 
In  the  newspapers,  which  are  the  histories  of  to- 
day, the  faithful  narrations  of  events  at  the  City 
Hall,  in  the  great  city  of  the  country,  remind  the 
reader  of  nothing  so  much  as  the  palace  scandals 
of  the  last  and  meanest  days  of  the  Roman  de- 
cline. And  if,  indeed,  that  city  were  the  coun- 
try, if  elsewhere  there  were  not  the  moral  intel- 
ligence and  heroism  which  alone  make  a great 
nation  possible,  the  party  of  the  good  friend  who 
is  sure  that  we  have  all  virtually  come  to  a dismal 
end  would  be  larger  than  it  is. 

Meanwhile,  although  Fra  Diavolo  is  supreme 
in  the  city,  and  Terracina  was  never  so  infested 
by  murderous  banditti  as  New  York,  the  remedy 
lies  in  every  man’s  making  himself  a Vigilance 
Committee.  Let  his  individual  frugality  and 
economy  fight  the  furious  greed  of  money.  Let 
his  resolute  refusal  to  connive  at  fraud  in  politics 
strengthen  the  refusal  of  his  neighbors.  *Let  his 
declaration  for  honesty  and  capacity  in  public 
office  be  what  Luther’s  was  when  ho  nailed  his 
challenge  to  the  church  door,  or  when,  alone,  he 
threw  his  inkstand  at  the  Devil. 

And  if  ever  the  Easy  Chair  has  persuaded  a 
woman  to  listen,  let  her  understand  that,  whether 
she  votes  or  not,  she  has  an  immense  power  in 
society — a power  all  the  more  dangerous  because 
irresponsible.  If  only  women  would  refuse  to 
be  treated  as  goddesses  and  slaves — if  they  would 
despise  the  costly  vanities,  the  gilded  indolence, 
the  criminal  extravagance,  in  which  they  are  con- 
tent and  proud  to  be  involved— Jf  they  would 
scorn  the  senseless  rivalry  of  waste,  and  be  brave 
enough  to  be  intelligent,  prudent,  and  frugal — if 
they  resolutely  declined  to  be  deaf  and  dumb  and 
blind  as  the  necessary  and  natural  consequences 
of  their  “dependence,”  and  of  their  “inferiority 
of  sex,”  and  asserted  the  rights  and  fulfilled  the 
duties  of  equally  responsible  moral  beings  with 
men — the  starving  mother  with  her  child  would 
rise  from  the  floor  in  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  with  a 
new  life  and  an  immortal  hope;  the  mad  husband 
would  return  with  the  clear  eye  of  health ; the 
desolate  isle  itself  would  begin  to  smile ; “Friend 
Edwards”  would  feel  his  occupation  going;  and 
Fra  Diavolo  would  gradually  cease  to  make  and 
execute  the  laws. 

A little  while  ago  the  Easy  Chair  spoke  of  the 
superior  merit  of  good  copies  of  pictures  to  bad 
originals,  and  some  time  afterward  it  read  that 
its  reply  to  some  learned  pundit  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  copies  was  very  feeble.  As  a reply,  in- 
deed, it  must  have  been  one  of  the  feeblest  per- 
formances possible ; for  the  Chair  had  never 
heard  of  the  learned  pundit’s  article,  and  had  it 
only  read  it  in  time,  might  very  probably,  by 
Baying  nothing,  have  spared  the  critic  the  ex- 
asperation which  feebleness  always  excites.  But 
whatever  the  excellences  of  the  article — and  if 
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they  were  what  they  have  usually  been  in  that 
place,  they  are  undeniable — the  writer  would 
hardly  deny  the  general  proposition  that  a good 
copy  is  better  than  a poor  original.  That  is  not 
to  say,  of  course,  that  the  best  artists  will  not  in 
their  salad  days  do  poor  works.  It  was  not 
speaking  of  that.  It  was  treating  of  those  who 
are  no  longer  tyros,  who  are  among  our  elder 
gods,  and  who  will  never  do  any  thing  better  than 
they  have  done.  And  the  Easy  Chair  must  re- 
peat that  very  many  of  them  who  can  not  possi- 
bly paint  a good  original  picture  can  make,  and 
have  made,  excellent  copies. 

Some  of  the  artists  have  been  lately  holding 
meetings  apparently  for  two  purposes : to  secure 
some  kind  of  copyright  protection,  and  to  criti- 
cise sharply  our  friend  T.  T.’s  friends,  the  Acade- 
micians. The  artist  and  the  author  certainly 
stand  together  in  this  matter ; and  if  the  right 
of  property  of  the  author  is  to  be  respected  it 
can  not  be  denied  to  the  artist.  The  one  is  as 
fullr  entitled  as  the  other  to  the  absolute  control 
of  nis  own  work.  Neither  of  them  asks  privi- 
lege, but  they  both  demand  equal  protection  with 
every  body  else.  In  other  words,  they  ask  for 
justice.  Let  us  hope,  therefore,  that  those  who 
act  and  speak  upon  the  subject  will  clearly  state 
precisely  the  common  position.  A little  while 
ago  there  was  an  evident  desire  of  some  of  the 
painters  to  have  a kind  of  prohibitory  tariff  of 
picture*.  Old  Gamboge,  especially,  w'as  very  earn- 
est upon  the  subject.  He  evidently  regarded 
this  country  os  the  natural  {esthetic  domain  not 
only  of  American  art  but  of  American  artists. 
He  regarded  the  foreign  pictures  with  the  same 
feeling  with  which  the  faithful  of  a certain  faith 
are  supposed  to  regard  pork.  Ho  considered 
that  they  were  affected  with  a kind  of  aesthetic 
trichinia,  and  a faithful  Sanitary  Commission  of 
the  Beaux  Arts  would  prevent  their  entrance 
and  consumption  at  all  hazards. 

But  when  the  questipn  was  asked  whether  his 
intention  was  that  we  should  buy  his  pictures 
and  Prussian  Blue’s,  or  have  none  at  all,  and 
whether  he  thought  it  would  be  judicious  for  a 
country — say  England — to  compel  its  citizens  to 
read  Mr.  Tupper  or  the  Tupperians,  if  only  they 
chanced  to  be  WTiting,  or  to  forego  poetiy  alto- 
gether, Mr.  Gamboge  looked  puzzled  and  was 
silent.  But  he  presently  said : 

“Don’t  you  see  how  it  is?  Here  are  how 
many  thousands  of  dollars  spent  eveiy  year  in 
this  very  city  for  pictures  ? There  are  these  con- 
founded dealers  w ho  have  a power  of  advertising 
and  attraction  with  which  nobody  can  compete, 
who  fit  up  superb  galleries  and  fill  them  with 
what  they  have  found  to  be  taking  pictures,  and  I 
by  skillful  machinery  and  helped  by  the  prestige 
of  every  thing  European,  the  fine  foreign  seduc- 
tion, they  establish  a fash  ion  in  pictures,  they  make 
reputations  for  foreign  artists,  and  what  the  dick- 
ens is  a poor  American  dabster  to  do  ? Don’t 
you  see  that  it  is  a factitious  and  not  a real  repu- 
tation with  which  we  contend  ? You  know  what 
puffery  can  do  in  this  way,  and  we  know  that  we 
won’t  be  blown  to  the  wall  if  we  can  help  it.” 

But  was  this  rejoinder  of  Gamboge  correct? 
Have  the  picture-dealers  made  the  feme  of  Je- 
rome, of  Frere,  ofMeissonier,  ofTroyon,  ofFran- 
$ais,  of  Diaz,  of  Jules  Duprfe,  and  of  the  noted 
modem  Belgians  and  Germans?  Forget  the 
picture-dealers  and  look  at  the  artists  in  the  light 
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of  their  domestic  reputations,  and  have  Gamboge 
and  his  friends  a similar  position  in  general  esti- 
mation here?  The  real  reason  of  Gamboge’s 
feeling  is  this,  that  many  of  those  w ho  pay  very 
large  sums  of  money  for  pictures  do  not' know 
one  from  another ; that  they  have  no  love  for 
them,  no  sincere  taste,  and  only  buy  them  as 
they  buy  fine  books,  because  by  doing  so  they 
gain  a prestige  of  a pleasant  kind  very  easily. 

Now  then,  says  Gamboge  in  the  secret'  interior 
of  his  soul,  we  might  as  wrell  have  that  moneyas 
the  Parlez  Vous.  Old  Banker  or  young  Bat 
would  like  our  pictures  as  well  as  any  body’s,  if 
they  only  thought  so ; and  if  they  couldn’t  get  the 
others,  they  would  think  so.  Is  there  any  harm 
in  making  them  think  so  by  a gentle  system  that 
will  cause  it  to  be  very  difficult  indeed  to  obtain 
the  foreign  works  ? Is  American  genius  to  lan- 
guish and  expire  for  a miserable  set  of  picture- 
traders  in  league  with  European  painters  ? 

That  unhappy  American  genius ! What  a 
struggle  it  has  for  life ! What  appeals  are  made 
in  its  name!  How  our  pride  is  invoked,  and 
our  indignation,  and  our  jealousy!  But  is  it 
such  a rickety  bantling  after  all  ? Is  it  a flower 
so  feebly  delicate  that  it  must  be  nursed  under 
glass,  and  so  exquisitely  sensitive  that  even  the 
breath  of  midsummer  is  a little  chilly?  Mr. 
Gamboge,  am  I to  buy  your  picture  because  I 
like  it,  or  because  I can’t  get  any  other?  Are 
ou  such  a shivering,  distrustful,  faint-hearted 
ero  that  you  insist  your  adversary  shall  come 
into  the  lists  bound  and  blinded  ? Are  you  afraid 
to  match  your  free  arm  against  his  as  free  ? You 
wretched  bravo ! are  you  actually  plotting  to  have 
an  advantage?  Caitiff!  not  upon  such  sullied 
and  shameful  brows  shall  the  laurels  of  victory 
descend;  upon  no  such  coward  leer  shall  the 
Queen  of  Love  and  Beauty  smile ! 

My  dear  Gamboge,  nobody  wants  pictures 
merely — good  pictures  are  what  we  wish:  and 
w’e  who  are  not  painters  nor  poets  have  a right 
to  demand  fair  play  for  our  choice  of  books  and 
works  of  art.  Not  unfair  play,  you  obserre. 

The  author  and  the  artist  have  every'  w here  and 
always  the  same  right  to  the  control  of  their  own 
property  that  any  other  proprietor  has.  To  deny 
it  is  to  strike  at  the  power  that  produces  the  no- 
blest and  most  permanent  consolation  of  human- 
ity ; it  is  to  rot  the  very  tap-root  of  national  life. 

What  was  the  true  glory  of  Greece,  and  in  what 
is  Greek  influence  immortal  and  pervasive  in  the 
highest  modem  civilization  ? Its  art  and  its  lit- 
erature. And  what  if  the  policy  of  its  govern- 
ment, or  its  public  opinion,  had  disdained  both, 
and  had  recognized  all  rights  but  those  of  the 
finest  creative  human  genius  ? But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  cardinal  condition  of  its  development 
was  freedom.  Every  man  has  the  right  to  the 
best  of  every  thing,  if  he  can  get  it ; and  can  any 
policy  be  more  absurd  than  that  which  makes  it 
artificially  difficult  to  get  the  best?  It  is  not 
necessary  that  American  books  and  pictures 
should  be  bought ; but  if  there  are  ever  to  be 
American  books  and  pictures  worth  buying,  it  is 
essential  that  they  have  perfectly  fair  play. 

The  Easy  Chair  is  sorry  for  itself,  and  for  all 
others  w ho  did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
Mr.  Bryant  read  his  paper  upon  HaUeck  at  the 
Historical  Society.  It  was  a tribute  of  friend- 
ship and  admiration  offered  by  a poet  who  has 
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fulfilled  the  promise  of  bps  youth  to  a poet  who, 
perhaps,  like  so  many  clever  men,  only  promised. 
Mr.  Bryant’s  paper,  as  reported,  was  rather  de- 
voted to  personal  reminiscences  and  anecdotes 
than  to  an  estimate  of  Halleck’s  genius  or  work 
in  literature,  and,  indeed,  he  finished  by  reading 
a criticism  upon  his  friend’s  poetry,  which  he 
said  that  he  wrote  thirty-five  years  ago,  and 
which  expressed  the  admiration  that  he  still 
cherished  for  him. 

There  was  some  especial  interest  in  the  occa- 
sion apart  from  the»subject  and  the  speaker ; for 
there  has  been  a little  acrimony  of  feeling  shown 
in  regard  to  some  criticisms  upon  Halleck  which 
appeared  in  the  Nation.  Soon  after  the  death 
of  the  poet  that  paper  published  an  article  upon 
44  Knickerbocker  Literature,”  which  was  warmly 
resented  by  some  censors  as  insolent  and  vulgar, 
and  an  insult  to  the  memory  of  a sweet  poet  and 
blameless  man.  Indeed  the  acrimony  of  the  re- 
joinders was  remarkable ; for,  although  the  judg- 
ment of  Halleck  and  of  some  of  his  local  con- 
temporaries, including  Irving,  was  not  flattering, 
the  article  was  extremely  clever  and  the  opinions 
evidently  not  those  of  an  unintelligent  critic. 
The  argument  of  the  paper  was,  that  when  New 
York  was  a much  smaller  city,  and,  after  the  En- 
glish Addisonian  manner,  was  called  by  the  bright 
young  students  of  the  Spectator  and  Tatler  44  the 
town,”  there  was  a coterie  of  clever  and  accom- 
plished men,  among  whom  were  Halleck,  Drake, 
Paulding,  Robert  Sands,  and  Irving  himself, 
* who  wrote  sparkling  ephemeral  essays  and  vers 
de  soctetf  and  stories,  and  who  in  the  absence  of 
cleverer  competitors,  and  at  a time  when  steam 
had  not  abolished  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the 
resolution  was  vigorous  and  universal  that  what 
was  American  should  be  maintained  as  superior 
against  all  comers,  were  held  to  be  poets  and 
novelists  and  the  fathers  of  American  literature. 

Of  course  those  who  are  any  where  in  sight  of 
their  half  century  remember  the  days  when  Ho- 
mer and  Herodotus  and  iEschylus  and  Sophocles 
and  Thucydides  were  the  Greek  gods ; and  Virgil, 
Horace,  and  Cicero  the  Latin;  and  Chaucer, 
Shakespeare,  and  Milton  the  English,  and  Irving, 
Halleck,  Dana,  Drake,  Percival,  Sprague,  Coop- 
er, and  others  were  the  American.  The  hearty 
admiration  of  them  was  proportioned  to  the  vigor 
of  patriotism.  The  present  active  generation  of 
men  declaimed  Marco  Bozzaris  at  school,  and 
they  read  in  the  class-books  and  Readers  pieces 
which  are  read  no  more.  These  names  and  that 
literature  have  all  the  endearing  charm  of  earliest 
associations.  They  were  the  traditions  of  litera- 
ture, although  the  authors  were  yet  living ; and 
as  one  by  one  departed,  os  the  poets  Scott  and 
Campbell,  and  even  Byron,  began  to  dwindle 
across  the  sea,  as  Eastbum  and  Sands  became 
extinct  at  home,  and  new  names  and  different 
fames  began  to  glimmer,  all  the  more  fondly 
were  the  few  of  the  old  divinities  who  continued 
to  be  known  cherished  and  jealously  defended. 
44 1 can  not  find  poetry  in  Maud,”  said  Willis, 
who  was  not  exactly  one  of  the  fathers  but  one 
of  the  fathers’  sons,  “but  I delight  in  Praed.” 

The  death  of  Halleck  touched  founts  of  pecul- 
iar tenderness  in  the  school-boys  grown  older 
who  used  to  “speak”  his  ringing  lines,  and  those 
who  had  been  educated  in  that  school ; and  there- 
fore, when  a writer  with  the  cleverness  of  those 
traditional  men  themselves  wrote  of  them  as  the 
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Croaker  wrote  hf  the  Recorder,  there  was  a sud- 
den clang  of  the  tocsin,  a rush  of  knights  and 
retainers,  a brisk  leaping  to  horse,  and  from  all 
sides  doughty  warriors  came  pricking  to  the  fray 
to  strike  a resounding  blow  upon  the  helmet  of 
the  ruthless  invader  of  sacred  tradition.  To  hear 
Halleck’s  claims  to  immortal  renown  defied,  to 
hear  the  very  father-singers  themselves  described 
as  spirited  youths  who  wrote  imitatively,  and  class- 
ed as  a kind  of  cockney  authors  of  limited  talent 
and  local  fame,  who  were  bright  chiefly  by  the 
absence  of  stronger  light,  seemed  such  an  intol- 
erable insult  that  nothing  but  the  most  summary 
revenge  would  satisfy  justice.  The  writer  of 
such  aspersions  was  a “criticaster.”  His  re- 
marks were  a 4 4 coarse  and  vulgar  diatribe.  ” No 
4 4 fair-minded  reader  can  fail  to  be  disgusted 
with  the  cool  air  of  superiority  assumed  by  the 
writer,”  and  with  “his  frequent  petty  flings  and 
poisoned  arrows  of  malignity.”  And  again, 
“This  pseudo-critic  deserves  a roasting,  and 
would  be  a good  subject  for  a critical  flagella- 
tion.” And  once  more,  4 4 Mr.  Halleck  is  above 
our  praise  as  much  as  his  censor  is  below  our  re- 
spect.” And  finally,  “What  could  induce  any 
litterateur  of  average  critical  capacity,  with  the 
least  respect  for  truth,  with  the  slightest  tincture 
of  courtesy,  with  a particle  of  pride  in  him,  as  a 
man  and  an  American,  for  one  4 of  the  few’  lit- 
erary of  American  names  that  were  not  bom  to 
die,  thus  wantonly  and  churlishly  to  attack  and 
depreciate  the  poetic  character  of  one  of  our  six 
foremost  authors — Ining,  Cooper,  Hawthorne, 
and  now  Halleck,  with  the  immortal,  leaving 
only  the  eldest  two  of  the  true  poets  of  America 
to  complete  the  select  band — we  can  not  imag- 
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The  Easy  Chair  has  probably  a higher  regard 
for  the  talent  and  poetry  of  Halleck  than  the 
writer  who  is  so  tremendously  castigated;  but 
it  has  also  so  profound  a confidence  in  the  steadi- 
ness of  the  equator  that  it  has  not  the  least  im- 
patience with  those  who  speak  of  it  disrespect- 
fully. Mr.  Halleck  was  a charming  companion, 
a man  of  poetic  sensitiveness  and  lyrical  facility, 
of  a pleasant  humor  and  fancy,  who  has  written 
some  verses  that  have  the  true  lyrical  fervor; 
but  must  we  seriously  class  him  with  the  great 
poets  or  concede  to  him  a remarkable  genius 
under  pain  of  being  suspected  of  44  some  personal 
pique,”  or  of  44  revenging  some  fancied  slight  or 
equivocal  pleasantry  ?”  Is  it  not  indeed  substan- 
tially true  that  he  belonged  to  a literary  region 
of  which  New  York  was  the  metropolis,  that  his 
muse  had  a local  partiality,  that  there  is  a very 
decided  imitative  strain  in  much  that  he  did, 
and  that  it  is  a curious  injustice  to  his  memory 
to  insist  upon  calling  him  a great  poet? 

One  pleasant  morning,  in  Mr.  Putnam's  pleas- 
ant office  in  Park  Place,  Mr.  Irving  said  to  the 
Easy  Chair  with  his  twinkling  smile,  44  The 
oung  fellows  don’t  have  half  the  chance  that  we 
ad.  We  had  it  all  our  own  way,  with  none  to 
molest  or  make  us  afraid.” 

And  the  kind  old  gentleman  assumed  a hu- 
morous air  of  deprecation,  as  if  begging  pardon 
for  his  fame. 

Mr.  Irving  was  conscious,  as  every  man  is 
who  reads  the  history  of  thfe  time,  that  circum- 
stances favored  him  and  his  contemporaries  as 
few  writers  have  ever  been  favored.  Halleck, 
doubtless,  knew  the  same  thing.  The  unforta- 
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nate  and  misguided  writer,  now  in  the  prisoner’s 
dock  and  presently  to  be  removed  for  execution, 
is  of  the  same  opinion.  Moreover,  he  thinks 
that  Halleck’s  wit  was  often  poor,  and  that  even 
his  better  writing  “ impresses  the  reader  as  being 
the  work  of  a somewhat  elegant  mind,  stronger 
on  the  side  of  the  understanding  than  on  any 
other,  and  of  no  great  power  upon  any  side.” 
Now,  before  turning  another  glance  of  scorn  at 
the  wretched  offender  at  the  bar,  may  the  court 
please  to  listen.  “Mr.  Irving  possesses  but 
little  invention.... His  conception  of  beauty  is 
not  rich  or  exquisite.  In  sentiment  he  is  com- 
monplace, dilute,  and  superficial.  Of  earnest, 
deep  feeling  he  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  any 
thing  at  all.  Intellectual  force  or  moral  sensi- 
bility contribute  but  little  to  his  works.  ” 

If  the  court  please,  are  not  these  remarks  upon 
Mr.  Irving  “petty  flings”  and  “poisoned  arrows 
of  malignity  ?”  *Do  they  not  indicate  “personal 
pique”  or  revenge  for  ‘ 4 some  fancied  slight  ?”  Is 
not  their  author  a “criticaster”  wrho  utters  a 
“ coarse  and  vulgar  diatribe  ?”  Are  they  not  as 
offensive  os  any  thing  alleged  against  the  hard- 


ened reprobate  before  qs,  to  whom  the  just  pun- 
ishment of  his  crime  shall  immediately  be  meted  ? 
Yet  such  charges  were  never  made  against  their 
author,  who  was  the  late  Horace  Rinney  Wallace ; 
and  although  in  the  same  paper  upon  Irving  he 
praises  him  very  highly,  as  the  culprit  now  pres- 
ent for  sentence  would  probably  do  if  he  had 
been  writing  of  Irving  instead  of  Halleck,  yet 
the  spirit  of  his  article  is  that  of  at)  independ- 
ent critic,  like  that  of  this  miserable  offender, 
whose  fate  we  ‘humbly  hope  may  be  an  awful 
warning  to  all  who  are  addicted  to  the  use  of  the 
critical  pen. 

And  now  as  the  High  Sheriff  removes  the  body 
of  the  criminal  to  be  broken  upon  the  wheel, 
and  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  one  warning 
limb  to  be  hung  over  the  office  of  every  Maga- 
zine in  Knickerbocker  land,  will  not  the  court 
charge  the  spectators  of  his  melancholy  fate  to 
reflect  whether  we  do  not  foster  the  development 
of  a noble  literature  when  we  declare  that  an 
honest  expression  of  intelligent  literary  judgment 
is  an  insult,  an  outrage,  a poisoned  arrow  of  ma- 
lignity, and  a fling  ? 


(SMtot’a  aBnnk  Cable. 


HISTORY. 

“ TN  the  last  forty  years,”  says  the  Hon.  Thom- 
JL  as  Corwin,  in  a dispatch  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  dated  June  22,  1861,  “Mexico  has 
passed  through  thirty-six  different  forms,  of  gov- 
ernment; has  had  seventy-three  Presidents.” 
That  is  to  say,  she  has  changed  her  government 
about  once  a year,  her  chief  executive  about 
once  in  six  months.  The  history  ot  such  a na- 
tion is  the  history  of  confusion  worse  confounded. 
The  tangled  skein  would  tax  beyond  its  limits 
the  patience  of  any  reader.  It  is  not  strange 
that  most  Americans  abandon  the  task  in  de- 
spair and  leave  a subject  which  baffles  compre- 
hension in  unilluminated  darkness.  Mr.  Ab- 
bot* has  wisely  not  attempted  to  tell  the  story 
of  these  annual  revolutions,  lie  has  governed 
himself  by  a single  aim,  the  desire  to  set  clearly 
before  the  people  of  the  United  States  the  great 
issues  which  have  underlaid  these  innumerable 
conflicts,  and  to  interest  the  American  Republic 
in  the  destinies  of  her  nearest  neighbor.  For 
this  purpose  he  has  aimed  less  to  weave  into  a 
single  romantic  story  the  tangled  threads  of  a 
complicated  era  than  to  gather  into  a single  vol- 
ume materials  which  to  most  readers  are  simply 
inaccessible,  and  call  to  the  stand  witnesses  whose 
testimony  it  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  im- 
peach. In  short,  he  is  the  attorney  rather  than 
the  advocate  of  Mexico.  He  gathers  the  evi- 
dence and  “ makes  up”  the  case.  His  book  is 
not  a plea  for  Mexico,  but  carefully  collated 
evidence  on  her  behalf.  The  translations  from 
French  and  Spanish  authors  give  the  book  es- 
pecial value  to  the  student  of  history ; and  the 
portraiture  of  Mexican  society,  and  especially  of 
the  Mexican  Church,  while  it  will  surprise  many 


readers,  can  be  called  in  question  by  none.  Im- 
portant as  are  the  relations  which  Mexico  is  likely 
to  sustain  to  this  country,  important  as  is  the  Mex- 
ican problem,  it  has  been  too  little  understood  by 
the  American  people,  and  Mr.  Abbot’s  publica- 
tion is  a timely  contribution,  not  only  to  the  his- 
tory of  its  past,  but  also  to  the  solution  of  its 
probable  future.  While  he  wTites  as  an  historian 
he  warmly  advocates  the  view’  which  we  have 
unquestionable  authority  for  stating  will  he  es- 
poused and  maintained  by  the  incoming  adminis- 
tration. He  earnestly  opposes  all  schemes  for 
die  absorption  of  Mexico  by  the  United  States, 
and  equally  earnestly  insists  that  cordial  relations 
should  be  maintained  betw  een  the  struggling  and 
os  yet  inorganic  republic  and  its  more  favored 
neighbor.  ' 


The  history  of  pre-historic  nations*  sounds 
very  like  a bull ; but  here  we  have  it  in  a work 
which  will  be  regarded  by  scholars  as  a valuable 
contribution  to  a very  dark  subject ; but  by  the 
people  at  large  without  enthusiasm,  since  most 
men  are  more  interested  in  the  condition  of  the 
race  in  the  nineteenth  century  than  in  its  proba- 
ble condition  in  the  early  dawn  of  time.  We 
can  not  but  think  that  most  of  the  speculations 
concerning  the  pre-historic  nations  rest  on  a slenV 
der  foundation,  and  that  most  of  the  elaborate 
chronological  disputes  only  demonstrate  what 
might  be  assumed — the  ignorance  of  the  disput- 
es. Nevertheless,  the  lost  civilization  of  the 
past  is  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry.  While 
we  prefer  to  live  in  a modern  house  we  should 
not  disdain  the  opportunity  to  visit  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii ; and  while  our  enthusiasms  are  all 


• Mexico  and  the  United  States ; their  Mutual  Rela- 
tions and  Common  Interests.  With  Portraits.  By 
Gobuam  D.  Abbot,  LL.D.  Putnam  and  Son.  I860. 


•Pre- Historic  Nations;  or,  Inquiries  concerning 
some  of  the  great  Peoples  and  Civilizations  of  Anti- 
quity, and  their  probable  Relation  to  a still  older  Civ- 
ilization of  the  Ethiopians  or  Cushites  of  Arabia.  By 
Joxlx  Baldwlm,  A.M.  Harper  and  Brothers.  1369. 
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directod  to  the  life  of  the  present,  we  are  thank- 
ful that  there  are  scholars  who  are  willing  to  de- 
vote their  energies  to  digging  down  beneath  the 
incrustations  of  the  ages  and  exhuming  the  life 
of  the  past.  To  the  American  reader  it  will  cer- 
tainly be  a matter  of  regret  that  Mr.  Baldwin 
has  made  no  endeavor  to  elucidate  the  early  con- 
dition of  America,  or  to  explain  the  probable  or- 
igin of  her  Aborigines,  or  the  nature  of  that  civ- 
ilization whose  mounds  and  monuments  seem  to 
have  existed  before  the  incursion  of  the  present 
Indian  tribes. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The  letters  of  Fitz-Greene  Halleck  are  those 
of  a poet.  His  life  was  that  of  a clerk.  We 
are  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  in  his  Life 
and  Letters*  the  contributions  of  his  pen  far  more 
important  than  those  of  his  editor’s.  In  truth,  an 
experience  more  uneventful  than  that  of  his  quiet 
life  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine.  He  was  bom 
of  Puritan  parentage,  July  8,  1790,  in  Guilford, 
Connecticut.  The  house  that  constituted  so  long 
his  country  home  still  stands,  though  converted 
now  into  a tavern.  By  his  mother’s  side  he 
traced  back  his  pedigree  to  John  Eliot,  de- 
servedly honored  among  all  the  most  honored 
sons  of  New  England.  From  his  parents  he  In- 
herited the  simple  tastes  and  the  courtly  manners 
which  characterized  the  best  portion  of  the  old 
Puritan  stock.  He  mingled  but  little  in  society, 
but  society  was  never  weary  of  entreating  the  fa- 
vor of  his  presence.  The  melody  of  his  numbers 
marked  also  his  conversation,  and  the  same  wit 
which  sparkled  in  “The  Croakers”  gave  zest  to 
all  he  said  in  common  social  intercourse.  It  w as 
rarely  the  case  that  any  eminent  visitor  came  to 
New  York  that  Fitz-Greene  Halleck  was  not  in- 
vited to  meet  him.  Among  the  friends  wrho  ac- 
counted themselves  honored  by  his  acquaint- 
ance were  Napoleon’s  brother  Joseph,  Lafay- 
ette, Miss  Mitford,  Miss  Martineau,  Mrs.  Jamie- 
son, Thackeray,  the  Keans,  Macready,  and  the 
elder  Booth.  Though  never  a ladies’  man,  he  al- 
ways exercised  a singular  and  irresistible  fascina- 
tion over  the  ladies.  “ A lady,  who  by  birth  and 
education  had  few  if  any  superiors  in  the  city, 
said:  4 If  I were  on  my  way  to  church  to  be 
married,  yes,  even  if  I w ere  walking  up  the  aisle, 
and  Halleck  were  to  offer  himself,  I’d  leave  the 
man  I promised  to  marry  and  take  him !’  ” Yet, 
not  unlike  others  of  a similar  character,  he  lived 
and  died  unmarried.  The  dignified  and  grace- 
ful urbanity  which  not  only  characterized  all 
that  he  did,  but  which  was  a part  of  his  very 
nature,  was  doubtless  very  influential  in  securing 
for  him  so  great  a regard  from  the  female  sex. 

44  In  passing  with  the  poet  through  the  streets 
of  his  native  town  in  August,  1867,  a friend, 
observing  that  he  touched  his  hat  or  removed  it 
entirely,  in  his  gracious  and  graceful  manner,  to 
many  persons,  some  of  whom  gave  but  a slight 
nod  in  return  to  his  polite  salutation,  remarked : 

4 Mr.  Halleck,  your  courtesy  seems  to  be  thrown 
away  on  those  boors.’  4 Yes,  perhaps  ’tis  so,’ 
he  replied,  4 but  yet  that’s  no  reason  why  I f 
should  be  a boor.’”  His  retiring  disposition 
was  perhaps  intensified  by  a difficulty  in  hear-  j 


* The  Life  and  Letters  of  Fitz-Greene  Halleck.  By 
'Tamzs  Gbant  Wilson.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  and 
Co.  1869. 


ing,  which  we  think  Mr.  Bryant  in  his  address 
erroneously  attributes  to  middle  and  later  life. 
Sensitive  and  shrinking,  he  always  concealed 
this  deficiency,  but  it  was  the  result  of  an  acci- 
dent occurring  in  his  childhood.  Two  drunken 
militia-men,  passing  his  father’s  door,  thought 
to  astonish  the  boy,  then  only  two  years  old,  a 8 
he  was  sitting  on  the  door-step.  For  this  pur- 
pose they  discharged  their  guns  close  to  his  head. 
The  concussion  ruined  the  hearing  in  his  left  ear 
for  life. 

His  boyhood  was  spent  quietly  in  his  father’s 
home.  It  was  unmarked  by  a single  incident. 
He  was  little  given  to  the  athletic  sports  of  {lis 
companions,  but  eagerly  devoured  whatever  of 
poetry  and  romance  he  could  lay  his  hands  on. 
His  evenings  were  spent  in  the  Kitchen  with  his 
books,  whither  he  retired  to  escape  the  society 
of  the  parlor.  His  first  poems  were  written  by 
the  light  of  its  blazing  fire  and  read  to  the  house- 
maid, who  shared  his  singular  study  with  him. 
Some  specimens  of  these  verses  Mr.  Wilson  has 
rescued  from  oblivion  and  preserved  in  his  pages. 
They  are  in  character  such  as  many  a youthful 
poet  has  written,  whose  budding  promise  has 
never  blossomed.  They  are  valuable  chiefly  as 
curious  illustrations  of  die  young  fledgeling’s  at- 
tempted flights.  They  certainly  give  little  indi- 
cation of  his  future. 

At  twenty-one  he  went  to  New  York  city. 
There  he  spent  the  years  of  his  manhood  in  the 
veiy  unpoetic  employment  of  keeping  books,  first 
for  Jacob  Barker,  afterward  for  John  Jacob  Astor. 
The  same  scrupulous  care  which  characterized 
his  dress  and  manners  rendered  him  invaluable 
in  this  post.  He  was  an  excellent  accountant 
and  penman.  Very  unlike  a poet,  he  was  alike 
prudent  and  economical  in  his  own  expenditures 
and  methodical  in  his  habits  and  in  his  manage- 
ment of  his  employers’  business.  In  New  Yprk 
he  spent  forty  of  the  best  years  of  his  life — the 
business  hours  in  his  counting-room,  the  evening 
with  his  books,  or  in  the  society  of  congenial 
friends.  Literature  was  a passion,  but  never  a 
profession.  He  studied  the  Portuguese  in  order 
that  he  might  read  the  44  Lusiad”  in  the  original. 
44 1 remember,”  says  Mr.  Bryant,  “hearing  him 
say  that  he  could  think  of  no  more  fortunate  lot 
in  life  than  the  possession  of  a w ell-stored  library 
with  ample  leisure  for  reading.”  But  ho  seems 
never  to  have  endeavored  even  to  add  to  his  in- 
come by  his  pen.  He  never  received  any  com- 
pensation for  the  poems  he  contributed  to  the 
Evening  Post , National  Advocate,  and  other 
journals  and  magazines  during  the  twenty  years 
which  constituted  the  chief  portion  of  his  literary 
life.  A proposition  to  become  the  editor  of  a 
magazine  wos  at  once  rejected,  and  the  announce- 
ment that  he  had  accepted  the  offer  was  denied 
with  some  indignation.  He  seems  to  have  been 
almost  equally  indifferent  to  fame.  Up  to  the 
year  1 839  his  poems  were  published  anonymous- 
ly, with  few,  if  any,  exceptions.  He  sang  as 
birds  sing,  not  for  a purpose,  but  because  it  was 
his  nature  to  do  so,  and  he  could  never  bring 
| himself  to  cage  his  muse  and  require  her  services 
at  appointed  times  and  for  pecuniary  reward. 
This  quiet  life  wos  varied  by  a trip  to  Europe  in 
1822,  and  by  several  short  journeys  in  his  own 
country.  At  length  the  death  of  Astor,  in  1848, 
and  a bequest  from  the  millionaire  of  an  annuity 
of  two  hundred  dollars  per  .year,  increased  by  the 
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gift  of  ten  thousand  dollars  in  cash  by  his  son, 
William  B.  Astor,  enabled  Mr.  Halleck  to  retire 
from  his  clerkship  to  his  native  village,  where  he 
took  up  his  residence,  and  where,  in  the  same 
quiet  that  had  characterized  his  metropolitan 
life,  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days.  He 
now  had  ample  leisure  for  literary  pursuits,  but 
seems  never  to  have  availed  himself  of  it.  We 
believe  his  pen  produced  nothing  after  he  left 
New  York — nothing  certainly  of  note. 

Mr.  Halleck’s  method  of  composition  was  pe- 
culiar. He  had  a marvelous  verbal  memory. 
He  repeated  entire  poems  without  an  error.  This 
facility  he  employed  in  composition,  repeating 
over  and  over  to  himself  his  verses,  correcting 
words  and  adjusting  the  rhythm  and  numbers  till 
his  verse  was  perfect.  Not  till  then  did  he  com- 
mit it  to  paper,  and  when  once  it  was  written  it 
rarely  required  an  alteration.  “I  remember, ” 
says  Mr.  Bryant,  describing  this  characteristic 
of  his  brother  poet’s  method — “ I remember  that 
once  in  crossing  Washington  Park  I saw  Halleck 
before  me,  and  quickened  my  pace  to  overtake 
him.  As  I drew  near  I heard  him  crooning  to 
himself  what  seemed  to  be  lines  of  verse,  and  as 
he  threw  back  his  hands  in  walking  I perceived 
that  they  quivered  with  the  feeling  of  the  passage 
he  was  reciting.  I instantly  checked  my  pace 
and  fell  back,  out  of  reverence  for  the  mood  of 
inspiration  which  seemed  to  be  upon  him,  and 
fearful  lest  I should  intercept  the  birth  of  a poem 
destined  to  be  die  delight  of  thousands  of  read- 

^ n 

era. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Fitz-Greene  Halleck 
constitute  more  than  a biography.  He  was  in- 
timately associated  with  the  leading  spirits  of  his 
age.  His  letters  carry  us  back  to  the  time  when 
the  Battery  was  the  Central  Park  and  Beekman 
Street  was  the  Fifth  Avenue  of  the  great  me- 
tropolis. They  are  full  of  gossip,  epigrammatic, 
sparkling.  His  recollections  are  to  America  and 
American  literature  what  the  reminiscences  of 
Leigh  Hunt  are  to  his  times.  Mr.  Wilson  has 
made  all  out  of  his  materials  that  could  be  made 
by  personal  friendship  and  literary  enthusiasm 
for  the  subject  of  his  memoir.  He'  has  produced 
a book  eminently  readable — full  of  biographical 
anecdotes  of  Halleck  and  his  contemporaries — a 
monument  to  his  friend  more  enduring  than  the 
statue  which  it  is  proposed  to  erect  to  his  honor 
in  Central  Park.  Let  us  hope  that  the  poet’s 
estimate  of  fame  may  prove  to  be  false  in  his 
case.  “ Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust,  may  be 
said  of  fame,  as  well  as  of  our  frame ; one  is 
buried  very  soon  after  the  other.  ” 


It  is  possible  that  some  of  our  readers  mav  have 
wandered  a few  months  ago  into  Scbaus's  pic- 
ture store  on  Broadway,  and  there  observed  a 
very  beautiful  and  exquisitely  delicate  drawing 
entitled  “ The  Rat-catcher  and  his  Dogs.  ” They 
conld  hardly  fail  to  have  been  impressed  by  the 
fineness  of  the  touch,  even  if  they  did  not  stop  to 
read  the  very  brief  story  of  the  artist  who,  de- 
prived of  the  use  of  his  hands,  had  executed  this 
piece  of  workmanship  with  his  month.  That 
story  Mr.  Mills*  has  expanded  into  a little  book 
of  sixty-four  pages,  which  is  printed  and  issued 


• The  Life  of  John  Carter.  By  Juurs  Frederick 
Mills.  With  lllustratione.  Yotk:  Bard  and 

Houghton.  1868. 


with  a taste  that  of  right  belongs  to  such  a topic. 
We  call  it  a book  of  sixty-four  pages,  for  the  fifty- 
eight  pages  of 44  Notices  of  the  Press,”  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  entire  volume,  are  really  no  part  of  the 
book,  and  have  no  business  between  its  covers. 
The  story  is  a remarkable  one  in  many  points  of 
view. 

John  Carter  was  a silk-weaver  in  England. 
His  habits  were  dissolute,  and  his  home  w as  often 
neglected  for  convivial  scenes  or  wild  adventures 
with  boon  companions.  In  these  he  was  always 
a recognized  leader.  One  Saturday  night,  en- 
gaged with  some  others  of  a like  character  in 
robbing  a neighboring  rookery,  he  had  ascended 
one  of  the  tallest  trees  in  search  of  birds,  and 
with  characteristic  daring  attempted  in  the  dark- 
ness to  cross  on  the  branches  from  one  tree  to 
the  other.  He  missed  his  hold,  fell  a distance 
of  forty  feet,  and  was  taken  up  insensible.  Med- 
ical examination  showed  a serious  injury  to  the 
spinal  column  just  below  the  neck.  The  trunk  and 
limbs  >vere  completely  paralyzed.  Life  seemed  to 
remain  alone  in  the  head.  The  physicians  had 
but  little  hope  of  retaining  that.  But,  by  one  of 
those  mysteries  which  seem  to  make  life  and  death 
a matter  more  almost  of  chance  than  of  skill,  he 
did  not  die.  For  fourteen  years  he  remained  a 
helpless  cripple,  bound  hand  and  foot,  unable  to 
move  any  thing  but  the  muscles  of  his  face  and 
the  upper  part  of  his  neck.  The  story  of  a w oman 
in  a Liverpool  asylum,  w'ho  had  lost  the  use  of 
her  limbs  and  had  learned  to  draw  with  her 
mouth,  arrested  his  attention.  He  concentrated 
on  this  new  endeavor  the  energies  that  had  before 
been  wasted  for  lack  of  useful  employment.  All 
difficulties  vanished  before  his  energy,  which  was 
nothing  abated  by  his  terrible  accident  Lying  on 
his  back,  his  pencil  between  his  teeth,  his  paper 
tacked  to  a board  fastened  just  above  him,  but 
within  his  reach,  he  devoted  his  hours  to  recov- 
ering a know  ledge  of  drawing  he  had  acquired  in 
his  bofhood,  and  to  executing  in  this  new  way 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  specimens  of  pencil- 
work  that  any  artist  with  the  full  use  of  all  his 
powers  ever  produced.  The  Queen  herself  was 
glad  to  accept  one  of  these  specimens  of  w hat  can 
not  with  strict  accuracy  be  termed  his  handi- 
work. He  copied  alike  from  nature  and  from 
drawings,  and  with  equal  success ; and,  it  is  said, 
could  enlarge  or  reduce  with  such  accuracy  that 
not  even  a magnifying  glass  could  detect  any  dif- 
ferences in  proportion  or  even  the  slightest  errors 
in  detail,  although  of  course  he  was  wholly  de- 
pendent on  his  eye  for  measurement.  He  was 
equally  successful  in  work  with  India  ink;  but 
this  and  water-color  painting  w'ere  subject  to  the 
drawback  that  an  assistant  must  constantly  tend 
him  to  take  the  brush  from  the  mouth,  wet,  and 
replace  it.  The  story  of  his  life,  very  beautifully 
illustrated  by  fac-similes  of  several  of  his  draw- 
ings, is  well  and  simply  told  by  our  author,  and 
affords  not  only  a case  of  remarkable  interest  to 
the  student  of  medicine  (since  there  is  probably 
no  case  recorded  of  more  extensive  paralysis),  to 
the  student  of  mental  science  (since  the  perfect 
possession  of  his  faculties,  accompanying  a prac- 
tical death  of  the  body,  goes  far  to  disprove  the 
recent  materialistic  theories  of  such  writers  as  Sir 
Henry  Maudsley),  but  of  interest  as  well  to  every 
general  reader  as  a remarkable  testimony  to  what 
can  be  done  by  energy  and  patient  perseverance 
1 in  spite  of  discouragement,  and  to  the  devout 
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Christian  as  a singular  illustration  of  the  methods 
which  God  sometimes  employs  to  bring  wander- 
ing ones  back  to  Him,  in  calm  faith  on  whom  John 
Carter  lived  and  died.  “ It  is,  ” says  an  eloquent 
writer,  “a  hymn  to  poverty,  a hymn  to  affliction 
and  calamity.  Riches  and  health  and  prosperity 
shut  the  doors  of  heaven  and  blind  us  to  our  best 
selves.  ” The  cross  often  opens  the  closed  door — is 
the  voice  of  the  Master  saying,  Receive  thy  sight. 

RELIGIOU& 

Literary  partnerships  are  rarely  very  success- 
ful ventures.  The  book  which  is  written  by  two 
minds  lacks  the  unity  of  thought  and  feeling 
which  is  demanded  for  the  highest  measure  of 
success.  Conybeare  and  Howson’s  Life  and 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul * is  an  exception  to  this  rule. 
It  has  long  been  regarded,  and  rightly,  by  all 
Biblical  students,  as  the  authority  on  the  subject 
of  which  it  treats.  It  is  a thesaurus  of  informa- 
tion on  geographical  and  archaeological  subjects 
connected  with  that  portion  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment which  it  undertakes  to  illustrate.  * For  an 
understanding,  not  of  particular  passages,  but  of 
the  general  scope  and  teaching  of  him  who,  next 
to  the  divine  founder  of  Christianity,  has  done 
more  than  any  one  to  mould  the  religious  thought 
of  the  world,  it  is  better  than  any  commentary, 
and  is  the  student’s  necessary  companion  to  the 
more  strictly  exegetical  works  of  Alford,  Words- 
worth, Ellicott,  and  Lange.  The  particular 
method  of  its  composition  may  have  tended  to 
give  it  its  success.  The  Epistles  were  translated 
by  Mr.  Conybeare.  In  what  is  almost  a para- 
phrase he  succeeds  in  clearing  away  many  of 
those  obscurities  of  style  and  expression  which, 
in  the  more  literal  rendering  of  the  English  ver- 
sion, make  the  writings  of  the  great  Apostle  the 
most  difficult  portion  of  the  New  Testament  to 
understand.  Mr.  Howson,  adding  the  results  of 
travel  in  the  East  to  the  results  of  a broad  and 
generous  scholarship,  contributes  a large  propor- 
tion of  the  life  of  the  Apostle  and  of  the  archaj- 
ological  and  geographical  information  which  il- 
luminates it.  But  the  work  has  heretofore  been 
confined  to  the  libraries  of  scholars.  Its  notes 
assumed  that  the  reader  was  familiar  with  the 
Greek  Testament,  and  they  frequently  required 
for  their  comprehension  a knowledge  of  the  Ger- 
man. At  the  same  time  the  size  and  price  pre- 
vented it  from  having  a popular  sale.  The  pub- 
lishers have  therefore  rendered  a good  service  to 
the  cause  of  Biblical  know  ledge  in  presenting  to 
the  American  public  this  People’s  Edition,  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Howson  himself,  in  which  the  notes 
are  rendered  in  English,  and  the  veiy  concise 
foot-notes  w'hich  accompany  the  new  translation 
of  the  Epistles  are  based  on  the  English,  not  on 
the  Greek  text.  The  whole  is  printed  in  a single 
compact  volume,  in  good  clear  type,  and  is  very 
respectably  illustrated.  The  text  is  unaltered, 
with  the  exception  of  some  slight  verbal  changes, 
and  the  reader  has  really,  though  in  a cheaper 
and  more  comprehensible  form,  all  that  the  orig- 
inal and  more  costly  edition  afforded  him. 


The  first  account  of  preaching  of  which  we 
have  any  history  is  given  in  the  Book  of  Nehe- 


* The  Life  and  Epistles  of  8t  Paul.  By  Rev.  W.  J. 
Conybbabf,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  J.  8.  Howson,  D.D.  With 
a Preliminary  Dissertation  by  Rev.  Leonard  Bacon, 
D.D.  Hartford,  Connecticut : 8. 8.  Scranton  and  Co. 


I miah,  where  we  are  told  that  at  the  time  of  the 
| restoration  Ezra  the  Scribe,  accompanied  by  as- 
sistants, and  occupying  a pulpit  erected  for  the 
purpose,  “ read  in  the  book  in  the  law  of  God 
distinctly,  and  gave  the  sense,  and  caused  them 
to  understand  the  reading.”  In  Scotland  this 
method  of  preaching  still  prevails.  The  people 
bring  their  Bibles,  and  follow  the  preacher  as  he 
reads  and  expounds.  In  our  conception  this 
exposition  is  by  far  the  most  attractive  and  prof- 
itable part  of  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  service,  who  suc- 
ceeds in  a wonderful  measure  in  giving  the  sense 
and  practically  applying  it.  And  it  is  a good 
sign  that  many  of  the  more  popular  divines  in 
America  are  succeeding  in  redeeming  the  public 
reading  of  Scripture  from  a listless  formality, 
and  clothing  it  with  a new  life,  by  brief  and  per- 
tinent comments.  Dr.  Lillie’s  Lectures  on  the 
Epistles  of  Peter * are  very  fair,  though  not  very 
remarkable,  specimens  of  Biblical  exposition. 
They  are  not  sufficiently  condensed  to  serve  the 
scholar  as  a commentary,  and  not  sufficiently 
practical  to  serve  the  people  as  devotional  read- 
ing. But  they  are  nevertheless  useful  both  for 
the  scholar  and  the  general  reader,  and  will  be 
cordially  welcomed  by  those  who  desire  to  see 
the  sermon  become  once  more,  occasionally  if 
not  regularly,  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  Knox, 
of  Luther,  of  Augustine,  of  the  Apostles,  and  of 
Christ  himself— an  exposition  of  the  Word  of 
God. 


Professor  Cowles’s  Commentary  on  Isaiah 
(D.  Appleton  and  Co.),  following  one  on  the 
Minor  Prophets  by  the  same  author,  is  less  scho- 
lastic than  Dr.  Henderson’s  work  on  the  same 
book,  and  is  less  voluminous  than  that  of  Dr. 
Barnes.  Designed,  as  we  are  told,  for  both 
pastors  and  people,  we  think  it  will  have  its 
largest  circulation  among  the  latter,  and  that, 
though  pastors  may  welcome  it  os  an  addition  to 
their  libraries,  it  will  not  take  the  place  of  their 
more  erudite  works  upon  the  original  text. 

President  Dodge’s  Evidences  of  Christian- 
ity (Gould  and  Lincoln)  is  a useful  and  compact 
statement  of  those  evidences  which  are  generally 
accepted  and  taught  in  the  schools.  Indeed,  he 
expressly  avows  it  to  be  his  aim  “to  present 
Christianity  as  accepted  by  the  representatives 
of  the  Protestant  faith.”  As  an  original  contri- 
bution to  the  religious  thought  of  the  day  it  can 
not  rank  with  the  works  of  Dr.  M‘Cosh  or  Dr. 
Bushnell’s  “ Nature  and  the  Supernatural.”  As 
a reply  to  critical  and  skeptical  objections  it  does 
not  compare  with  Dr.  Barnes’s  “Evidences  of 
Christianity.”  As  a compend  of  the  evidences 
‘ * as  accepted  by  the  representatives  of  the  Prot- 
estant faith”  it  is  superior  to  either. 

SCIENCE. 

The  title-page  of  Ecce  Caelumf  is  the  poorest 
page  in  the  book.  We  took  it  up  expecting  to 
find  one  of  the  score  of  imitations  which  ‘ * Ecce 
Homo”  has  produced.  We  were  agreeably  dis- 
appointed to  find  that  the  author  had  imitated 

• Lectures  on  the  First  and  Second  Epistles  of  Peter. 
By  the  Rev.  Joun  Lillis,  D. D.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Philip  Schaft,  D.D.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner and  Co.  1869. 

t Ecce  Caelum,  or  Parish  Astronomy.  In  Six  Lec- 
tures. By  a Connecticut  Pastor.  Boston:  Nichols 
and  Noyes.  1869. 
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only  the  name,  and  had  really  produced  an 
original  and  a remarkable  little  treatise  on  As- 
tronomy. We  have  seen  nothing  since  the  days 
of  Dr.  Chalmers’s  Astronomical  Discourses  equal 
in  their  kind  to  these  six  simple  lectures.  The 
theme  is  sublime.  The  style  is  geuerally  worthy 
of  the  theme ; occasionally  perhaps  a little  over- 
wrought, but  the  grandeur  of  the  subject  excuses 
something  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  writer.  By 
an  imagination  which  is  truly  contagious  he 
lifts  us  above  the  earth  and  causes  us  to  wander 
for  a time  among  the  stars.  The  most  abstruse 
truths  he  succeeds  in  translating  into  popular 
forms.  Science  is  with  him  less  a study  than  a 
poem,  less  a poem  than  a form  of  devotion.  The 
writer  who  can  convert  the  Calculus  into  a fairy 
story,  as  Dr.  Burr  has  done,  may  fairly  hope 
that  no  theme  can  thwart  the  solving  power  of 
his  imagination.  An  enthusiast  in  science,  he 
is  also  an  earnest  Christian  at  heart.  He  makes 
no  attempt  to  reconcile  science  and  religion,  but 
writes  as  with  a charming  ignorance  that  any 
one  had  ever  been  so  absurdly  irrational  as  to 
imagine  that  they  were  ever  at  variance. 

Hall’s  Alphabet  of  Geology  (Gould  and  Lin- 
coln) is  well  entitled.  It  is  so  primary  as  to  be 
truly  alphabetic.  But  it  i9  so  bald  in  style,  so 
barren  of  pictorial  statement,  so  wholly  lacking 
in  the  elements  which  characterize  the  work  on 
astronomy  we  have  mentioned  above,  so  ex- 
clusively, in  short,  a compend  of  mere  dry  facts 
that  we  should  despair  of  ever  interesting  the 
young,  for  whom  it  is  especially  written,  in  its 
pages.  Despite  Mr.  Grndgrind’s  eulogy  of 
“fects,”  children  rarely  understand  and  still 
more  rarely  heed  44  facts”  that  are  not  present- 
ed in  pleasing  forms,  and,  in  some  measure, 
through  the  medium  of  the  imagination. 


Professor  Gray’s  School  and  Field  Book 
of  Botany * is  admirably  adapted  to  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  the  study  of  botany,  whether  the- 
oretically by  class  instruction  in  schools,  or  prac- 
tically and  personally  by  individuals.  There  is 
a way  of  making  this  study  a source  of  great 
recreation  and  amusement  in  a family,  that  is, 
by  making  it  practical  from  the  beginning.  Let 
a mother,  or  an  older  brother  or  sister,  no  mat- 
ter whether  they  have  any  knowledge  of  botany 
or  not,  go  into  the  garden  or  field  with  the  chil- 
dren— the  field  is  better,  as  the  flowers  there 
have  not  been  modified  by  cultivation — and  se- 
lect any  flower  of  which  the  common  name  is 
known.  They  look  out  this  common  name  in 
the  index  of  this  volume ; there  they  learn  the 
botanical  name,  and  the  page  in  the  volume 
where  its  botanical  characteristics  are  described, 
and  its  place  in  the  general  system  of  classifica- 
tion shown.  Every  technical  term  is  explained 
in  a copious  glossary.  The  pupils  in  examining 
and  analyzing  the  flower,  in  pressing  and  pre- 
serving specimens,  not  only  of  the  flower  but  of 
the  leaves,  and  also  of  all  the  parts  of  the  flower, 
separately,  and  arranging  them  systematically 
and  gumming  them,  thus  arranged,  upon  a sheet, 
for  preservation,  inscribing  in  connection  with 
them  the  names  and  characteristic  speciflca- 


• Gray's  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany : consist- 
ing of  “First  Lessons  in  Botany,0  and  Field,  Forest, 
ana  Garden  Botany,  bound  in  one  volnme.  New 
York:  Iviaon,  Phlnney,  Blakoman,  and  Co.  1869. 


tions  of  the  several  parts,  will  acquire  a very 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  plant  in  question, 
and  probably  at  the  same  time  a great  desire  to 
take  a second  specimen.  They  thus  begin  the 
study  of  botany,  as  it  ought  to  be  begun,  by  mak- 
ing themselves  acquainted  with  the  plants  which 
grow  around  their  own  homes.  The  examina- 
tion of  each  plant  will  bring  up  various  points  in 
respect  to  the  structure  and  the  physiology  of 
plants,  and  the  structure  and  functions  of  the 
several  organs,  which  will  awaken  a curiosity 
that  they  will  find  abundant  means  of  gratifying 
in  this  work.  The  arrangement  of  it  is  excel- 
lent for  this  purpose,  As  well  as  for  class  instruc- 
tion in  schools. 

The  system  of  classification  which  is  mainly 
followed  is  that  of  Natural  Orders,  though  the 
Linnsean  system  is  given.  The  work  embodies 
the  latest  discoveries  in  the  science  of  vegetable 
physiology,  and  the  character  and  reputation  of 
the  author  make  a work  of  the  highest  au- 
thority. 

In  China  it  is  said  the  physician  is  engaged 
not  to  cure  his  patients,  but  to  keep  his  employ- 
ers from  becoming  sick.  He  is  paid  a yearly 
salary.  Whenever  one  of  the  family  sickens,  and 
his  services  are  required,  the  salary'  is  stopped. 
Whenever  the  doctor  is  needed  no  longer  the  sal- 
ary is  resumed.  The  Chinaman  shows  by  this 
arrangement  a degree  of  shrewdness  which  does 
him  very  great  credit.  It  is  ordinarily  in  Amer- 
ica, however,  very  difficult  to  get  a physician  who 
will  tell  you  how  to  keep  wfell.  He  accounts  it  his 
business  to  cure  disease,  not  to  prevent  it ; and 
measures  his  skill  by  the  seriousness  of*  the  sick- 
: ness  which  he  succeeds  in  overcoming.  We  have 
very  little  faith  in  any  books  of  the  44  every  man 
his  own  doctor”  order.  It  is  a proverb  in  the  law 
that  44  he  who  is  his  own  lawyer  has  a fool  for  a 
client,”  which  might  safely  be  applied  in  the  case 
of  the  other  profession.  But  we  welcome  very 
cordially  such  a book  as  that  of  Dr.  Bellows,* 
because  we  are  glad  to  have  a physician  indicate 
that  he  thinks  it  worth  his  while  to  teach  us  how 
to  prevent  the  sickness  which  physicians  gener- 
ally only  attempt  to  cure.  The  recipes  which 
Dr.  Bellows  prescribes  w ill  be  commended  by 
those bf  the  homeopathic  school,  and  sharply  crit- 
icised by  their  opponents.  We  confess  ourselves 
unable  to  agree  with  him  in  tracing  all  the  ills 
to  which  flesh  is  heir  to  carbonaceous  food.  If 
one  is  too  fat  it  is  because  he  eats  too  much  fine 
flour,  butter,  and  sugar.  If  one  is  too  lean  it  is 
because  he  eats  too  much  fine  flour,  butter,  and 
sugar.  If  one’s  teeth  are  bad  it  is  because  be 
eats  too  much  fine  flour,  butter,  and  sugar.  In 
short,  fine  flour,  butter,  and  sugar  seem  to  con- 
stitute the  Doctor’s  conception  of  original  sin ; 
and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  in  his  opinion 
they  entered  in  some  mysterious  way  into  the 
composition  of  the  apple  that  Eve  ate.  We  can 
hardly  commend  his  treatise  as  an  absolute  and 
unquestioned  authority,  but  it  is  full  of  valoable 
and  useful  practical  suggestions. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Whoever  visits  London  visits  of  course  the 
Tower  of  London.  He  is,  perhaps,  surprised  to 


* How  not  to  be  Sick.  By  Aluebt  J.  Bellows,  M.D. 
New  York : Hurd  and  Houghton.  1868. 
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find  it  not  a tower  at  all,  bat  a pile  of  buildings 
covering  many  acres,  and  now  affording  accom- 
modations for  a battalion  of  infantry,  with  plen- 
ty of  room  for  their  daily  drill.  Whoever  has 
4 ‘done”  the  Tower  with  the  other  sights  of  the 
great  city  will  not  readily  forget  the  ridiculous 
Warder  in  his  theatrical  costume,  supposed  by  a 
vivid  imagination  to  represent  something  antique 
because  it  has  no  possible  resemblance  to  any 
thing  modern ; or  the  awe  with  which  he  looked 
on  Bloody  Tower  and  rehearsed  the  story  of  the 
murder  of  the  two  young  princes  by  their  cruel 
uncle ; and  the  Traitor's  Gate,  through  which  so 
many  noble  men  and  true  have  entered  the  Tow- 
er, to  find  their  only  exit  through  the  gate  of 
death ; and  Beauchamp  Tower,  the  most  com- 
mon place  for  the  confinement  of  state  prisoners, 
and  the  rude  inscriptions  carved  by  their  knives  on 
the  cold,  undraped,  stonewalls — inscriptions  some 
of  which  tell  in  a few  sentences  the  story  of  a 
sad,  sad  life.  Neither  will  they  readily  forget  the 
set  speech  of  the  Warder,  who  probably  rehearses 
fifty  times  a day  the  same  story,  and  who  looks 
aghast  at  an  American  because  he  will  interrupt 
the  flow  of  words  with  interminable  questions. 
And  we  are  sure  that  they  will  agree  with  us  that 
they  came  away  but  little  wiser  than  they  went, 
save  as  in  future  reading  references  in  romance 
and  in  history  received  new  significance  from 
the  memory  of  that  visit.  Mr.  Dixon*  under- 
takes to  play  the  part  of  Warder  to  thousands  of 
visitors  who  never  will  see  the  Tower  of  London 
except  as  they  see  it  in  his  pages,  and  to  carry 
again  through  its  complicated  rooms  and  turrets 
and  passages  those  that  have  already  traversed 
them.  We  need  not  tell  those  who  are  already 
familiar  with  his  writings  that  he  makes  an  ad- 
mirable Warder.  We  have  revisited  this  ancient 
pile  in  his  companionship  with  pleasure.  We 
can  guarantee  to  any  ono  who  will  read  his  pages 
with  care  that  he  shall  know  more  of  the  Tow- 
er and  its  history  than  he  would  learn  by  any 
ordinary  visit  under  the  auspices  of  any  of  its 
ordinary  guardians ; and  to  those  who  have  al- 
ready traversed  its  circuit  with  the  unseemly  but 
unavoidable  haste  of  a tourist,  that  this  book  will 
give  them,  by  its  carefully  collated  information, 
the  pleasure  of  a second  visit.  The  history  of 
the  Tower  of  London  is  the  histoiy  of  England. 
Whoever  means  to  pay  it  a visit  will  find  it  worth 
his  while  to  prepare  for  doing  so  by  a perusal  of 
these  pages. 

Professor  Day's  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  EnylUh  Literature  occupies  a field  already 


* Her  Majesty’s  Tower.  By  William  Hkywomtb 
Dixojt.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers.  1SC9. 


preoccupied,  but  possesses  some  characteristics 
which  distinguish  it  from  its  predecessors.*  The 
authors  aim  is  less  to  afford,  by  arbitrary  selec- 
tions, specimens  of  the  growth  of  the  language, 
than  to  illustrate  that  growth  by  certain  charac- 
teristic authors  of  different  eras.  He  avoids  the 
error  of  similar  books  which  too  often  present 
mere  paragraphs  that  can  never  truly  represent 
a writer,  any  more  than  a square  inch  of  a paint- 
ing can  be  taken  to  illustrate  truly  the  method 
of  the  artist  But  in  so  doing  he  necessarily  falls 
into  the  other  error  of  representing  an  age  by  a 
single  author.  Thus  Longfellow  is  the  only  rep- 
resentative of  American  literature ; and  from  his 
works  “ Hiawatha”  i9  selected — a poem  which  is, 
perhaps,  the  least  characteristic  of  any  thing  that 
has  issued  from  his  pen.  As  a natural  conse- 
quence he  occupies  an  absurdly  prominent  posi- 
tion in  the  collection.  Of  a little  over  four  hun- 
dred pages  of  selections  nearly  fifty  are  given  to 
him,  who  thus  represents  something  like  one- 
ninth  of  the  English  literature  of  about  five  cen- 
turies. In  truth,  any  attempt  to  indicate  the 
growth  of  English  literature  within  the  compass 
of  five  hundred  pages  affords  a volume  which  is 
necessarily  only  a compendium.  But  however 
unsatisfactory  such  a treatise  may  be  to  the  real 
student  of  English  literature  it  is  a valuable'  in- 
troduction ; one  which  no  pupil  can  master  with- 
out making  great  progress  in  a knowledge  of  our 
language  and  literature.  The  second  part  of 
Professor  Day’s  work  consists  of  a philosophical 
analysis  of  the  elements  and  construction  of  lan- 
guage, and  is  a concise  and  interesting  exhibi- 
tion of  the  main  features  of  orthography,  etymol- 
ogy,  syntax,  and  prosody. 

All  those  who  appreciate  genuine  wit  will  re- 
ceive with  pleasure  Messrs.  Callaghan  and  Cork- 
croft's  edition  of  the  Comic  Blackstone . The 
disquisitions  of  the  famous  jurist  are  most  amus- 
ingly travestied,  and  the  inconsistencies  and  ec- 
centricities of  the  law  are  very  humorously  set 
forth  in  this  volume,  which  proves  to  be  enter- 
taining reading  not  only  for  those  who  are  learn- 
ed in  the  law,  but  for  all  who  have  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  humor  of  social  affairs,  and  who  can 
enjoy  a running  fire  of  wit  on  subjects  which  are 
usually  sacred  to  dullness.  No  one  who  was  ac- 
customed to  read  Punch  twenty  years  ago  can 
have  forgotten  these  papers ; and  they  are  pre- 
sented now  in  a form  in  which,  if  we  mistake 
not,  they  will  be  quite  as  popular  with  law-stu- 
dents as  44  Coke  upon  Lyttleton"  or  the  44  Year- 
Books.” 


• Introduction  to  the  Study  of  English  Literature. 
By  Huey  N.  Day.  Charles  Scribner  and  Co.  1869. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  26th  of  February. 

On  the  10th  the  ceremony  of  formally  count- 
ing the  electoral  vote  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  took  place,  both  Houses  of  Congress  as- 
sembling for  that  purpose  in  the  Hall  of  the  Rep- 
resentatives, Mr.  Wade,  President  of  the  Seu- 


ate,  occupying  the  chair.  When  Louisiana  was 
called,  objection  was  made  to  the  reception  of 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  there  had  been  in 
that  Estate  no  valid  election  of  electors.  The 
Senate  withdrew  for  consultation,  and  the  House 
proceeded  to  vote  upon  the  question  of  counting 
the  vote  of  that  State,  and  it  was  decided  in  the 
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affirmative  by  137  to  63 ; the  Senate  decided  the 
same  way,  and  the  vote  was  allowed,  and  given 
to  Grant  and  Colfax.  When  Georgia  was  called 
Mr.  Butler  objected  to  the  reception  of  the  vote 
on  the  following  grounds : (1.)  The  election  was 
not  held  on  the  day  prescribed  by  law ; (2.)  That 
on  the  day  of  the  election  the  State  had  not  been 
admitted  to  representation  in  Congress;  (3.) 
That  at  the  time  the  State  had  not  fulfilled  the 
requirements  of  the  Reconstruction  Act;  (4.) 
That  the  “ pretended  election  was  not  a free, 
just,  and  fair  election,  but  the  people  were  de- 
prived of  their  just  rights  therein  by  force  and 
fraud.” 

A concurrent  resolution  had  been  previously 
passed  by  both  Houses  providing  that,  4 4 as  the 
question  whether  the  State  of  Geqrgia  has  be- 
come and  is  entitled  to  representation  in  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  is  now  pending  and  unde- 
termined,” therefore  in  counting  the  electoral 
vote,  if  the  counting  or  omitting  to  count  any 
vote  presented  from  Georgia  should  not  essen- 
tially change  the  result,  this  should  be  presented 
as  follows : 44  Were  the  votes  presented  as  of  the 
State  of  Georgia  to  be  counted,  the  result  would 
be  — votes  for  President,  etc. ; if  not  counted, 
they  would  be  — votes  for  President,  etc.,  but 

in  either  case is  elected  President  of  die 

United  States,  and  in  the  same  manner  for  Vice- 
President.” 

An  acrimonious  discussion  arose  upon  the  ob- 
jection raised  by  Mr.  Butler.  The  presiding 
officer  was  disposed  to  carry  out  the  direction 
of  the  Houses  in  this  matter.  Mr.  Butler  insist- 
ed that  this  was  a question  of  Constitutional  law, 
and  should  be  considered  in  both  Houses.  Mr. 
Wade  directed  the  Senate  to  retire  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  the  House  decided,  by  150  to  41,  that 
the  vote  of  Georgia  should  not  be  counted.  The 
Senate,  after  consideration,  decided  that  the  ob- 
jection of  Mr.  Butler  was  not  in  order ; and  the 
two  Houses  again  coming  together,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  ordered  that  the  vote  should 
be  announced  as  directed  by  the  concurrent  res- 
olution. A scene  of  great  tumult  ensued.  Mr. 
Butler  appealed  vehemently,  declaring  that  the 
decision  of  the  Senate  should  not  overrule  the 
resolution  of  the  House.  The  Chairman  refused 
to  admit  the  appeal,  and  directed  the  tellers  to 
go  on  with  the  count.  The  tumult  now  became 
so  great  that  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  was  ordered 
to  arrest  any  member  who  should  disobey  the 
orders  of  the  Convention.  Finally,  however,  the 
result  was  officially  announced  by  Mr.  Wade,  as 
follows : 

“Including  the  State  of  Georgia,  Grant  and  Colfax 
received  214  votes,  and  Seymour  and  Blair  80  votes, 
and  excluding  the  State  of  Georgia,  Grant  and  Colfax 
received  214  votes,  and  Seymour  and  Blair  71  votes.  I 
do  therefore  declare  that  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  of  Illinois, 
having  received  a majority  of  the  whole  number  of 
electoral  votes,  is  duly  elected  President  of  the  United 
States  for  four  years,  commencing  on  the  4th  day  of 
March,  1809 ; and  that  Schuyler  Colfax,  of  Indiana, 
having  received  the  majority  of  the  whole  number 
of  electoral  votes,  la  duly  elected  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States  for  four  years,  commencing  on  the 
4th  day  of  March,  1869.  The  joint  Convention  having 
accomplished  the  business  which  brought  It  here,  will 
now  retire  to  the  Senate  Chamber/' 

The  accidental  omission  of  the  words  44  the 
Senate,”  in  the  order  to  retire,  created  much 
laughter,  and  did  much  to  restore  the  good  feel- 
ing which  had  been  greatly  infringed  upon.  The 


Senate  having  retired,  Mr.  Butler  offered  a reso- 
lution that 4 4 the  House  protest  that  the  counting 
of  the  vote  of  Georgia,  by  order  of  the  Vice-Pres- 
ident pro  tern.,  was  a gross  act  of  oppression,  and 
an  invasion  of  the  privileges  of  the  House.”  This 
was  ruled  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  Mr.  Col- 
fax, who  had  taken  the  chair,  to  be  a question 
of  privilege.  He  then  proceeded  to  sum  up  the 
state  of  the  cose ; the  conclusion  being  that  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  in  ordering  the  vote  to 
be  taken  and  announced  as  prescribed  by  the 
joint  resolution,  complied  with  the  duty  im- 
posed upon  him.  Mr.  Butler,  amidst  much 
confusion,  continued  to  press  his  resolution ; but 
before  any  action  was  taken  upon  it  the  House 
adjourned.  Some  further  talk  was  had  subse- 
quently in  regard  to  the  matter ; but  it  was  at 
length-  suffered  to  rest,  and  the  whole  question 
w as,  by  a vote  of  130  to  55,  laid  npon  the  table. 

On  the  13th  a joint  committee,  consisting  of 
Senator  Morton  and  Mr.  Wilson,  Republicans, 
and  Mr.  Pruyn,  Democrat,  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  officially  announced  to  the  President 
and  Vice-President  elect  the  fact  of  their  elec- 
tion. The  proceedings  were  very  quietly  con- 
ducted, occupying  only  a few  minutes,  hardly  a 
score  of  persons  being  present.  Senator  Mor- 
ton, in  presenting  to  General  Grant  the  official 
notification  of  the  election,  said:  “The  great 
majority  of  your  countrymen  hail  yonr  election 
with  delight ; while  even  those  who  did  not  sup- 
port you  at  the  polls  entertain  for  you  the  high- 
est confidence  and  respect All  cherish  full 

faith  in  your  ability  and  virtue,  and  entertain 
the  highest  hopes  of  your  success,  and  that  dar- 
ing your  administration  the  work  of  reconstruc- 
tion will  be  completed,  and  the  wounds  of  civil 
war  healed,  and  that  our  country  will  take  a new 
departure  in  growth,  progress,  and  prosperity.” — 
General  Grant’s  reply  had  evidently  been  careful- 
ly prepared  beforehand,  so  as  to  indicate  the  gen- 
eral scope  of  the  new  Administration,  and  to  put 
at  rest  various  reports  that  had  been  widely  cir- 
culated. He  said : 

“1  can  promise  the  Committee  that  it  will  be  my 
endeavor  to  call  around  me  as  assistants  such  men 
ouly  as  I think  will  carry  out  the  principles  which  you 
have  said  the  country  desires  to  see  successful — econ- 
omy, retrenchment,  faithful  collection  of  the  revenue, 
and  payment  of  the  public  debt  If  I should  fail  in 
my  first  choice,  I shall  not  at  any  time  hesitate  to  make 
a second,  or  even  & third  trial,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate,  who  have  the  confirming  power,  and 
should  just  as  soon  remove  one  of  my  own  appointees 
as  the  appointee  of  my  predecessor.  It  would  make 
no  difference.  There  is  one  matter  that  I might  prop- 
erly speak  of  here,  and  that  is  the  selection  of  a Cab- 
inet I have  always  felt  that  it  would  be  rather  in- 
delicate to  announce  or  even  to  consult  with  the  gen- 
tlemen whom  I thought  of  Inviting  to  positions  in  my 
Cabinet,  before  the  official  declaration  of  the  result  or 
the  election  was  made,  although  I presumed  that  there 
was  no  doubt  about  what  that  declaration  would  be. 
But  after  consideration  I have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  is  not  a man  in  the  country  who  could 
be  invited  to  a place  in  the  Cabinet  without  friends 
of  some  other  gentleman  making  an  effort  to  secure 
the  position ; not  that  there  would  he  any  objection 
to  the  party  named,  but  that  there  would  be  others 
whom  they  had  set  their  hearts  upon  having  in  the 
place.  I can  tell  that  from  the  great  number  of  re- 
quests which  come  to  me,  in  writing  and  otherwise, 
for  this  particular  person  or  that  one,  from  different 
sets  and  delegations.  If  announced  in  advance  efforts 
would  be  made  to  change  my  determination,  and 
therefore  I have  come  to  the  conclusion  not  to  an- 
nounce who  I am  going  to  invite  to  seats  in  the  Cab- 
inet until  I send  in  their  names  to  the  Senate  for  con- 
firmation. If  I say  any  thing  to  them  about  it,  it  will 
certainly  not  be  more  than  two  or  three  days  previous 
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to  sending  in  their  names.  I think  it  well  to  make  a 
public  declaration  of  this  to  the  Committee,  so  that 
my  indentions  may  be  known." 

After  hearing  this  announcement,  Mr.  Pruyn, 
the  Democratic  member  of  the  Committee,  said : 
44  In  the  great  principles  which  you  have  marked 
out  for  the  conduct  of  your  administration  you 
will  have the  political  support  of  those  with  whom 
I am  associated,  ready  to  act  with  you.” — The 
reply  of  Mr.  Colfax  to  the  notification  of  his 
election  was  brief.  He  said:  “Please  convey 
to  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  my  acceptance  of 
the  office  to  which  I have  been  elected  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  assure  them 
that  I shall  endeavor  to  prove  worthy  of  this 
mark  of  confidence  by.  fidelity  to  principle  and 
duty.  ” — Subsequently,  in  more  formally  announc- 
ing to  Congress  his  acceptance  of  the  office  of 
President,  General  Grant  wrote : 

‘‘Please  notify  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  of  my 
acceptance  of  the  important  trust  which  you  have  just 
notified  me : of  my  election  as  President  of  the  United 
States ; and  say  to  them  that  it  will  be  my  endeavor 
that  they  and  those  who  elected  me  shall  have  no 
cause  to  regret  their  action." 

Mr.  Colfax’s  formal  reply  was  almost  verbally 
the  same  as  that  given  orally  to  the  Committee. 

CONGRESS. 

Among  the  most  important  measures  brought 
before  Congress  is  a joint  resolution  for  further 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  to  be  present- 
ed for  ratification  to  the  States.  The  essential 
clauses  in  this  resolution  as  it  passed  the  House, 
where  it  originated,  is  as  follows : 

Article  — , Sec.  1.— The  right  of  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged 
by  the  United  States,  or  any  State,  by  reason  of  race 
or  color  or  previous  condition  of  slavery,  of  any  citi- 
zen or  class  of  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Sec.  2.— 
The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  by  appro- 
priate legislation  the  provisions  of  this  article. 

The  resolution  passed  the  House,  January  30, 
bya  vote  of  150  to  42.  Coming  before  the  Sen- 
ate, it  underwent  long  and  earnest  debate,  and 
was  returned  to  the  House,  February  10,  amend- 
ed as  follows : 

Article  15.  No  discrimination  shall  be  mode  in  the 
United  States  among  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
in  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  or  in  the  right 
to  hold  office,  in  any  State,  on  account  of  race,  color, 
nativity,  property,  education,  or  creed. 

Article  10.  The  second  clause  of  the  first  section 
of  the  second  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“Each  State  shall  appoint,  by  a vote  of  the  people 
thereof  qualified  to  vote  for  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress, a number  of  electors  equal  to  the  whole  num- 
ber of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which  the 
State  shall  be  entitled  in  Congress;  but  no  Senator 
or  Representative,  or  person  holding  an  office  of  trust 
or  profit  under  the  United  States,  snail  be  appointed 
an  elector,  and  Congress  shall  have  power  to  pre- 
scribe the  manner  in  which  such  electors  shall  be 
chosen  by  the  people." 

This  amendment  was  adopted  in  the  Senate  by 
a vote  of  40  to  16.  The  House  refused  to  con- 
cur in  this,  and  returned  it  with  alterations, 
which  the  Senate  would  not  accept.  A Commit- 
tee of  Conference  of  the  two  Houses  was  ap- 
pointed, who  reported  the  resolutions  as  follows : 

Be  it  resolved  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  concurring, 
That  the  following  Amendment  to  the  Constitation 
of  the  United  States  be  snbmitted  to  the  Legislatures 
of  the  several  States,  and  when  ratified  by  three-fourths 
thereof  It  shall  be  a part  of  said  Constitation : j 

Article  15.  The  right  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  : 


United  States  or  any  State  on  account  of  race,  color, 
or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

Section  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce 
this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

This  report  was  adopted  in  the  House,  Febru- 
ary 25,  by  143  to  43,  and  in  the  Senate,  on  the 
next  day,  by  39  to  12. An  important  finan- 

cial bill,  entitled  “A  bill  to  strengthen  the  pub- 
lic credit,  and  relating  to  contracts  for  the  pay- 
ment of  coin,”  was  reported  in  the  House  by  tlie 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  Its  chief  pro- 
visions are  that  (1.)  “The  faith  of  the  United 
States  is  solemnly  pledged  to  the  payment  in 
coin  or  its  equivalent  of  all  interest-bearing  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States,  except  in  cases 
where  the  law  authorizing  the  issue  of  any  such 
obligation  has,  expressly  provided  that  the  same 
may  be  paid  in  lawful  money  or  other  currency 
than  gold  and  silver;”  but  it  is  provided  that 
before  any  of  these  interest-bearing  obligations 
not  yet  matured  shall  be  paid,  the  United  States 
notes,  not  bearing  interest  shall  he  made  convert- 
ible into  coin  at  the  option  of  the  holder ; and 
(2. ) Any  contract  made  specially  for  payment  in 
coin  shall  be  legal,  and  may  be  enforced  accord- 
ing to  its  terms.  This  bill  passed  the  House, 
February  24,  by  a vote  of  119  to  61. — A bill  im- 
posing additional  duties  upon  the  importation  of 
copper  was  passed  in  both  Houses,  vetoed  by  the 
President,  and  passed  over  the  veto. 

Our  Record  closing  some  days  before  the  end 
of  the  session,  the  result  of  several  important 
measures  which  have  been  under  discussion, 
some  of  which  have  been  passed  in  one  House, 
is  undecided.  Among  these  are  the  repeal  of 
Tenure-of-Office  Act ; reconstruction  of  Missis- 
sippi ; diminution  of  the  army ; the  proposed 
treaties  with  Great  Britain ; and,  most  imporant 
of  all,  the  pending  financial  projects.  It  seems 
probable  that  many  of  these  will  be  laid  over  to 
the  next  Congress.  We  propose,  at  as  early  a 
day  as  possible,  to  give  a resurnd  of  the  action 
of  this  session  of  Congress. 

The  remains  of  Booth,  Harold,  Atzerott,  Mrs. 
Surratt,  and  others,  executed  for  alleged  com- 
plicity in  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln, 
which  were  buried  in  a storehouse  at  Washing- 
ton, have  been  disinterred,  by  order  of  the  Pres- 
ident, and  given  to  relatives  for  burial.  The 
President  has  also  pardoned  Dr.  Mudd,  who  has 
been  imprisoned  at  the  Dry  Tortugas. 

’ SOUTHERN  AMERICA. 

From  Mexico  we  have  numerous  reports  of 
risings  and  insurrections  in  various  quarters. 
The  general  purport  of  all  accounts  is  that  the 
country  is  in  a state  of  complete  anarchy,  with  no 
prospect  of  amelioration  unless  a protectorate  i9 
established  by  some  foreign  Power. 

The  war  on  the  river  Plata  seems  to  be  nearly 
at  an  end.  The  Paraguayans  were  driven  from 
their  last  stronghold  near  the  river,  and  Lopez, 
with  the  remnant  of  his  forces,  retreated  to  the 
mountains.  The  Brazilians  took  possession  of 
Asuncion,  the  capital,  which,  however,  they 
found  utterly  deserted.  — A resumd  of  transactions 
here,  from  a Paraguayan  point  of  view,  is  con- 
tained in  a proclamation  of  Lopez,  dated  on  the 
28th  of  December.  From  this  it  appears  that  on 
the  21st  the  Brazilians  were  repulsed  from  the 
lines  at  Villeta ; on  the  27th  they  renewed  the 
assault,  and  as  Lopez  says,  “ the  lottery  of  arms 
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was  contrary  to  us,  more  by  chance  than  by  his 
force.  Our  few  dismounted  cannon,  placed  upon 
mounds  of  earth,  could  make  but  a few  shots, 

and  the  enemy  succeeded  in  his  attack We 

suffered  a reverse,  but  our  country’s  cause  has 
not  suffered,  and  its  good  sons  are  organizing  at 
this  moment  to  fight  with  greater  stubbornness 
against  the  fast-exterminated  enemy,  whose  great 
numbers  stay  upon  th$  field  of  battle  only  for  the 
completion  of  their  destruction.  Already  he  has 
little  but  cannon  and  horses  left.  The  last  days 
cost  him  20,000  men.” 

Of  the  rising  in  Cuba  we  have  only  vague  and 
contradictory  reports.  General  Dulce,  the  Cap- 
tain-General, issued  a proclamation  of  amnesty 
to  all  who  would  give  themselves  up ; this  am- 
nesty expired  on  the  2 1st  of  February,  only  a few 
persons  having  availed  themselves  of  it.  It  is 
certain  that  the  insurrection  has  not  been  sup- 
pressed, notwithstanding  considerable  reinforce- 
ments sent  from  Spain.  It  is  said,  on  apparent- 
ly good  authority,  that  considerable  aid,  both  in 
men  and  material,  has  been  given  to  the  insur- 
gents from  the  United  States. 

EUROPE. 

The  war  cloud  which  threatened,  growing  out 
of  the  Eastern  qnestion,  has  been  for  the  time 
dispelled.  The  peace  Conference  put  forth  a 
protocol  demanding  that  the  Greek  Government 
should  cease  from  hostile  movements  against 
Turkey;  and  the  Greek  Government,  against 
popular  feeling,  acceded  to  this  demand. — In  the 
mean  time  the  Great  Powers,  especially  France 
and  Prussia,  keep  up  their  war  preparations  to 
the  utmost,  notwithstanding  both  profess  to  be 
actuated  by  peaceful  motives. 

From  Spain  there  is  nothing  which  can  lead 
any  one  to  venture  to  prognosticate,  even  for 
a month  in  advance,  the  probable  course  of 
events.  Beyond  brief  telegraphic  reports  we 
have  really  nothing;  and  these  in  most  cases 
are  so  evidently  of  a partisan  character  as  to  be 
practically  of  no  value.  Thus,  under  date  of 
Feb . 2,  we  read : 44  It  is  probable  that  Marshal 
Prim,  General  Serrano,  and  Sefior  Rivero  will 
constitute  the  proposed  Directory ; nil  those  op- 
posed to  the  Monarchy  base  their  hopes  on  the 

Directory  when  once  established The  Cortes 

will  probably  make  great  reductions  in  the  en- 
dowments of  the  clergy  and  in  the  expenditures 
of  the  army.” — Feb . 4.  44  Bands  of  Carlists  have 
made  their  appearance  in  Catalonia ; they  seek 
to  produce  a rising  against  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment. Troops  have  been  sent  out  to  disperse 
them.  The  press  of  Madrid,  fearing  a civil  war, 
urge  the  Government  to  take  active  measures, 
and  the  people  to  unite  against  the  reactionary 
party.” — Feb.  7.  “The  Provisional  Government 
will  present  the  Constituent  Cortes  the  draft  of  a 
constitution  prohibiting  slavery  all  in  the  Spanish 
dominions.  The  Pope  has  forbidden  the  prel- 
ates recently  elected  to  take  seats  in  the  Cortes. 
Prince  Ferdinand  has  consented  to  be  a candi- 
date for  the  throne  of  Spain.  Many  rumors  pre- 
vail about  the  proposed  Directory ; some  assert 
that  the  members  are  to  be  elected  for  five  years. 
The  Carlists  are  very  active,  and  there  are  in- 
dications that  they  are  laboring  to  produce  an 
insurrection,  which  may  break  out  at  any  mo- 
ment. Queen  Isabella  has  issued  another  mani- 
festo, denouncing  the  revolution  in  Spain,  and 
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asserting  her  right  to  the  throne. " — The  text  of 
this  manifesto  appears  in  European  papers  of 
Feb.  12.  The  ex-Queen  declares  that  the  Cortes 
is  illegally  convoked,  and  has  been  elected  by 
violent  and  criminal  measures,  and  is  about  to 
be  convoked  in  answer  to  the  appeal  of  four  am- 
bitious men,  who,  by  reducing  the  armv  and  en- 
listing criminals  in  their  cause,  have,  by  means 
of  terror,  succeeded  in  substituting  their  coward- 
ly and  fatal  tyranny  for  the  constitution  to  which 
they  had  sworn  fidelity.  She  declares  all  their 
acts  null  and  void,  and  means  to  presene  intact 
all  her  rights. 

And  so  on,  day  after  day,  run  the  reports. 

The  Cortes,  however,  convened  on  the  11th  of 
February.  Marshal  Serrano,  the  President  of 
the  Ministry,  presided,  and  made  a congratula- 
tory speech.  There  were  vivas  for  the  Pro- 
visional Government,  for  General  Prim,  for  a 
Republic,  for  a Monarchy,  but  finally  they  were 
drowned  by  a shout  for  the- “sovereignty  of  the 
Cortes.”  At  length,  on  the  18th  the  Cortes 
formally  requested  Serrano  to  take  the  head  of 
the  Government,  and  to  organize  a Cabinet.  On 
the  23d  Serrano  officially  announced  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  late  Provisional  Government ; where- 
upon a vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  them,  by  a 
vote  of  180  to  62,  the  few  Republican  members 
unanimously  opposing  it,  and  Serrano  was  form- 
ally intrusted  with  full  executive  powers  for  the 
time  being,  with  authority  to  form  a Ministry. 

Serrano  in  accepting  the  position  given  him  made 
a temperate  speech,  advising  the  minority  to  pur-» 
sue  a policy  of  conciliation  in  view  of  the  princi- 
ples firmly  held  by  a majority  of  the  Cortes. 

For  himself,  he  promised  “loyalty,  patriotism, 
and  abnegation.’  General  De  Koda,  who  put 
down  the  rising  in  Malaga,  was  named  as  Cap- 
tain-General of  Cuba,  to  succeed  General  Dulce, 
whose  brief  administration  seems  to  be  looked 
upon  as  quite  too  lenient  toward  the  insurgents. 

In  Great  Britain  the  New  Parliament  was 
formally  opened  on  the  1 6th  of  February.  The 
royal  speech  was  read  by  the  Vice-Chancellor, 
the  Queen  not  being  present.  It  stated  that  the 
relations  of  Great  Britain  with  all  friendly  Pow- 
ers were  on  an  excellent  footing.  The  hostilities 
which  had  threatened  to  break  out  in  the  East 
had  been  prevented  by  the  action  of  the  Great 
Powers  at  the  Conference  in  Paris.  The  esti- 
mates to  be  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons 
would  be  framed  on  a basis  of  economy  coupled 
with  efficiency  in  the  administration  of  the  serv- 
ice. The  continued  suppression  of  the  Act  of 
Habeas  Corpus  in  Ireland  was  regarded  as  no 
longer  necessary.  It  was  hoped  that  negotiations 
in  progress  would  result  in  placing  the  relations 
with  the  United  States  upon  a permanently  friend- 
ly basis.  The  great  question  of  the' day,  relating 
to  the  ecclesiastical  arrangements  of  Ireland, 
must  be  considered  by  Parliament,  and  their  final 
adjustment  would  make  large  demands  upon  the 
wisdom  of  both  Houses.  44 1 am  persuaded,” 
said  the  speech,  44  that  careful  regard  w ill  be  had 
to  the  interests  involved  and  to  the  welfare  of 
j religion,  and  that  through  the  application  of  prin- 
i ciples  of  equal  justice  to  the  question  before  the 
Parliament  will  secure  the  undivided  feeling  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  on  the  side  of  loyalty  and 
I law,  efface  the  memory  of  past  contentions,  and 
' cherish  the  sympathies  of  an  affectionate  peo- 
, pie.” 
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NEXT  came  IVesh  April,  fall  of  Instyhed, 

And  wanton  as  a kid  whose  home  new  hnds ; 
Upon  a bull  he  rode,  the  same  which  led 
Europa  floating  through  th’  Argolic  fluds: 

His  horns  were  gildeu  all  with  golden  studs, 

And  garnished  with  garlands  goodly  dlght 
Of  all  the  fairest  flowers  and  freshest  buds 
Which  th’  earth  brings  forth ; and  wet  he»seem*d  in 
sight 

With  waves,  through  which  he  waded  for  his  love's 
delight.  SrHNBsm. 

If  it  be  good  to  be  merry  at  all,  it  is  especially 
good  to  be  mirthful  in  this  goodly  month  of  April, 
the  first  day  of  which  was  by  the  Romans  conse- 
crated to  Venus,  the  goddess  of  beauty,  the  mo- 
ther of  love,  the  queen  of  laughter , the  mistress 
of  the  graces.  In  this  cheery  month  the  business 
of  creation  seems  resumed.  The  vital  spark  re- 
• kindles  in  dormant  existences;  and  all  things 
“live,  and  move,  and  have  their  being.”  The 
earth  again  puts  on  her  livery ; the  air  breathes 
gently  on  our  cheeks,  and  conducts  to  our  ears 
the  warblings  of  the  birds  and  the  odors  of  new- 
born herbs  and  flowers;  the  great  eye  of  the 
world  4 4 sees  and  shines”  with  bright  and  glad- 
dening glances ; the  waters  teem  with  life ; man 
himself  feels  the  revivifying  and  all-pervading 
influence,  and  his 

“ spirit  bolds  communion  sweet 

With  the  brighter  spirits  of  the  sky." 

Nearly  fifty  years  ago  an  April  Number  of 
Blackwoods  Magazine  opened  with  a poem  on 
April,  the  first  verse  of  which  is  also  pat  to  the 
present  Number : 

“This  being  the  first  of  April,  we  intend 

To  launch  out  on  our  theme  without  a fatter; 
And,  All-Fool’s-Day  to  foolery  being  friend, 

Really  the  more  absurd  we  are  the  better. 

The  mu3e  upon  a Hunt-the-Gowk  we’ll  send. 

To  roam  tne  world  at  large ; In  short  we’ll  let  her 
Tread  where  she  lists  the  pastures  of  the  season, 
Smirk  iu  her  sleeve,  and  crack  her  thumbs  at  reason.** 

Shunning  absurdity,  it  will  be  the  delight  of 
the  Drawer  in  the  fnture,  as  it  has  been  in  the 
past,  to  he  the  receptacle  and  recorder  of  the 
floating  wit  and  humor  of  the  country.  Let  the 
wags  therefore  continue  to  send  on  their  little 
jocularities.  • 

A correspondent  at  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin, 
whose  chief  pleasure  appears  to  be  in  reading  the 
concluding  pages  of  each  Number  of  this  period- 
ical, mentions  an  incident  that  occurred  at  a lec- 
ture given  in  that  locality  on  the  naughty  habit 
of  gambling.  The  reverend  lecturer  said : “You 
take  a hand  of  cards  and  commence  playing ; you 
bet  25  cents,  the  next  man  goes  50  cents  better, 
the  next  4 sees’  it  and  goes  50  cents  better,  and  I 
4 raise*  it  to  $100.”  Before  going  further  an  old 
player,  who  had  dropped  in  to  hear  what  a 
preacher  could  say  about  “keerds,”  made  the 
remark,  in  tones  a little  too  audible:  “By  the 
Lord,  old  fellow,  you  must  have  had  a 4 flush  I*  ” 

An  artist  correspondent  sends  the  following 
reminiscence  of  one  of  the  most  gifted  of  Amer- 
ican artists  and  inventors : 

In  reading  over  the  very  interesting  report  of 
the  dinner  given  in  honor  of  Professor  Morse  at 
Delmonico’s,  some  of  the  reminiscences  of  the 
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chief  guest  of  the  evening  recalled  an  incident  in 
my  own  experience,  which  may  perhaps  amuse 
some  of  your  readers,  as  it  serves  to  illustrate  the 
indifference  and  contempt  with  which  the  early 
labors  of  scientists  and  inventors  are  regarded  by 
the  w orld  at  large : 

In  the  spring  of  1841  I was  searching  for  a 
studio  in  which  to  set  up  my  easel.  My  4 4 house- 
hunting” ended  at  the  New  York  University, 
where  I found  what  I wanted  in  one  of  the  tur- 
rets of  that  stately  edifice.  When  I had  fixed 
my  choice  the  janitor,  who  accompanied  me  in 
my  examination  of  the  rooms,  threw  open  a door 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hall  and  invited  me  to 
enter.  I found  myself  in  what  was  evidently  an 
artist’s  studio,  but  every  object  in  it  bore  indubi- 
table signs  of  unthrift  and  neglect  The  statu- 
ettes, busts,  and  models  of  various  kinds  were 
covered  with  dust  and  cobwebs ; dusty  canvases 
were  faced  to  the  wall,  and  stumps  of  brushes 
and  scraps  of  paper  littered  the  floor.  The  only 
signs  of  industry  consisted  of  a few  masterly 
crayon  drawings  and  little  luscious  studies  of  color 
pinned  to  the  wall. 

“You  will  have  an  artist  for  your  neighbor,” 
said  the  janitor,  “ though  he  is  not  here  much 
of  late ; he  seems  to  be  getting  rather  shiftless ; 
he  is  wasting  his  time  over  some  silly  indention, 
a machine  by  which  he  expects  to  send  messages 
from  one  place  to  another.  lie  is  a very  good 
painter,  and  might  do  well  if  he  would  only  stick 
to  his  business;  but,  Lord!”  he  added,  with  a 
sneer  of  supreme  contempt,  “ the  idea  of  telling 
by  a little  streak  of  lightning  what  a body  is  say- 
ing at  the  other  end  of  it ! His  friends  think  he 
is  crazy  on  the  subject,  and  are  trying  to  dis- 
suade him  from  it,  but  he  persists  in  it  until  he 
is  almost  ruined.” 

Judge  of  my  astonishment  when  he  informed 
me  that  the  “ shiftless”  individual,  whose  foolish 
waste  of  time  so  excited  his  commiseration,  was 
none  other  than  the  President  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design — the  most  exalted  position, 
in  my  youthful  artistic  fancy,  it  was  possible  for 
mortal  to  attain — S.  F.  B.  Morse,  since  much 
better  known  as  the  inventor  of  the  electric  tele- 
graph. But  a little  while  after  this  his  fame  was 
flashing  through  the  world,  and  the  unbelievers 
who  voted  him  insane  were  forced  to  confess  that 
there  was  at  least  44 method  in  his  madness.” 

The  amorous  young  man  of  the  West  is  fairly 
sketched  in  the  following  from  an  Iowa  corre- 
spondent: A young  Montana  chap  got  on  board  of 
the  sleeping  car  of  our  train,  and  said,  4 4 See  here, 

Mr.  Conductor,  I want  one  of  your  best  bunks  for 
this  young  woman,  and  one  for  myself  individu- 
ally. One  will  do  for  us  when  we  get  to  the  Bluff  t 
— hey,  Mariar?”  (Here  he  gave  a playful  poke 
at  “ Mariar,”  to  which  she  replied,  44  Now,  John, 
quit !”)  44  For,  you  see,  we’re  going  to  git  mar- 

ried at  Mariar’s  uncle’s.  We  might  ’a  bin  mar- 
ried at  Montanny,  but  we  took  a habit  to  wait 
till  we  got  to  the  Bluffs,  being  Mariar’s  uncle  is 
a minister,  and  they  charge  a goshfired  price  for 
hitchin*  folks  at  Montanny.”  44  Mariar”  was  as- 
signed to  one  of  the  best  44 bunks.”  During  a 
stoppage  of  a train  at  a station  the  voice  of  John 
was  heard  in  pleading  accents,  unconscious  that 
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the  train  had  stopped,  and  that  his  tones  could 
be  heard  throughout  the  car. 

44  Now,  Mariar,  you  might  give  a feller  jes  one/' 

44  John,  you  quit,  or  111  git  out  right  here,  and 
hoof  it  back  to  Montanny  in  the  snow-storm ! ” 

44  Only  one  little  kiss,  Mariar,  and  I hope  to 
die  if  I don’t  ” 

“John— !" 

Just  at  this  time  a gray-headed  old  party  poked 
his  head  out  of  his  berth,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
car,  and  cried  out, 44  Mariar,  for  God's  sake,  give 
John  one  kiss,  so  that  we  can  go  to  sleep  some- 
time to-night !” 

John  didn’t  ask  for  any  more  of  that  delicious 
little  lip  business  during  the  evening ; 44  Mariar” 
slept  peacefully. 

A New  Jersey  correspondent  mentions  the 
existence  of  an  eccentric  old  farmer  in  his  neigh- 
borhood who  has  the  reputation  of  being  a 44  free- 
thinker,” and  consequently  the  subject  of  much 
solicitude  to  the  village  clergyman.  Not  long 
since  he  was  taken  sick,  and,  being  quite  old  and 
feeble,  his  recovery  was  considered  a matter  of 
doubt,  and  the  visit  of  the  minister  was  desired 
by  his  family.  After  the  usual  friendly  greetings 
were  over  the  clergyman,  to  introduce  the  object 

of  his  visit,  remarked : 4‘  Friend  W , you  are 

now  getting  to  be  an  old  man,  and  have  lived  a 
careless  life;  would  it  not  be  well  to  take  the 
present  opportunity  to  make  your  peace  with 
God  ?”  44  Lord  bless  your  soul !”  replied  the 

feeble  old  man,  4 4 he  and  I hoin't  never  had  no 
fellin’  out  yet !” 

This  old  gentleman’s  property  adjoins  a cem- 
etery, and  at  one  time  a person  who  was  looking 
at  it  with  a view  to  purchase  objected  to  it  on 
this  ground,  and  asked  if  its  proximity  did  not 
cause  him  some  annoyance.  “No,  indeed,  my 
dear  Sir,”  said  he;  “the  folks  in  the  grave- 
yard are  the  peaceablest  neighbors  I’ve  got!” 

The  American  soldier,  whether  Federate  or 
Confederate,  is  commonly  supposed  to  become  a 
chivalric  person,  especially  when  sick  and  the 
probabilities  adverse  to  recovery.  But  how  about 
this?  When  a part  of  General  Curtis’s  army, 
under  General  Steele,  was  at  Reeves  Station, 
Missouri,  a private  in  the  Thirty-third  Illinois 
was  attacked  with  fever.  The  surgeon  gave  him 
by  mistake  an  overdose  of  valerian,  and  his  pulse 
sunk  so  rapidly  that  all  thought  him  to  be  dying. 
To  keep  him  up  they  gave  him  whisky,  and  when 
this  began  to  operate  he  gasped  out  to  his  cap- 
tain, “My  dear  captain,  I think  I have  made  my 
peace  with  God.  The  chaplain  has  read  the 
Bible  and  prayed  with  me,  and  I want  you  to 
tell  mother  that  I die  happy.  There  is  only  one 
thing  I want.  I have  been  a soldier  several 
% months,  and  have  done  nothing  for  the  country. 
If  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  bring  out  one  of 
those  4 yellow  legs*  [Confederates]  in  the  guard- 
house, and  let  mo  shoot  him,  I can  die  in  peace  /” 

There  are  persons  in  Illinois  who  have  the 
proper  reverence  for  places  of  public  worship. 
One  of  this  class  having  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
detained  in  Chicago  over  Sunday,  slowly  sauntered 
down  Wabash  Avenue  in  the  morning,  about  the 
hour  of  morning  service.  Arriving  at  the  Pres- 
byterian church,  and  stopping  a moment,  the 


organist  commenced  playing  one  of  those  lively 
compositions  with  which  the  44  performance”  of 
religious  service  is  now  generally  commenced. 
Just  then  a gentleman  passing  into  the  church 
invited  him  to  enter  and  take  a seat.  44  Not  ex- 
actly, Mister,”  replied  our  friend ; 44 1 ain’t  used 
to  such  doin’s  on  Sunday ; and,  besides,  I don’t 
dance!” 

• ■ — 

Can  4 4 the  force  of  orthography  further  go” 
than  in  the  following  application  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Eastern  Division  of  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Erie  Railroad  for  a humble  but  re- 
sponsible position  in  that  Company  ? We  copy 
verbatim : 

Ha&tutob  December  97, 196&. 

Der  sir  i set  down  to  in  forme  you  that  i Wod  like 
to  have  a burth  on  the  Carse  at  braking  and  1 Wod 
Com  eny  time  that  you  Wod  Wont  me  sow  let  me  Now 
if  i can  hav  a burth.  My  Pos  Tofflce  is  Hartleton  union 
co  Pa  J.  C.  B 

Now  that  President  Grant  is  fairly  seated  in 
the  presidential  saddle,  and  entertaining  his  polit- 
ical and  personal  friends  with  appropriate  hospi- 
tality, we  may  as  w ell  tell  the  following  anecdote, 
which  shows,  as  well  as  any  thing  we  have  read 
of  him,  the  humorous  side  of  his  character,  and 
his  uniform  solicitude  that  the  people  of  his  com- 
mand should  be  well  fed.  He  knew'  the  truth  of 
the  old  maxim,  “An  army  moves  upon  its  belly.” 
Grant,  at  the  time  we  speak  of,  was  a Brigadier, 
commanding  an  expedition  in  Arkansas : 

Lieutenant  Wick  field,  of  the  Indiana  Cavalry, 
commanded  the  advanced-guard  of  eight  mount- 
ed men.  Provisions  were  scarce  on  the  inarch 
of  1 1 0 miles.  On  the  third  day  Lieutenant  Wick- 
field  cAme  up  to  a small  farm-house,  and,  think- 
ing there  might  be  something  to  eat,  accosted  the 
inmates  of  the  house,  imperatively  demanding  the 
food ; and,  on  being  questioned,  he  said  that  be 
was  General  Grant.  With  loud  professions  of 
loyalty  the  inmates  served  up  the  best  meal  they 
could  produce,  and  refused  to  accept  payment ; 
whereupon  our  lieutenant  w'ent  on  his  way  re- 
joicing. Presently  General  Grant  came  up  to 
the  same  house,  and  asked  if  they  would  cook 
him  some  food.  “ No,  ” was  the  answer ; 44  Gen- 
eral Grant  and  his  staff  have  just  been  here,  and 
eaten  all  in  the  house  except  .one  pumpkin-pie.” 
Having  inquired  the  name  of  the  good  lady  who 
gave  him  his  information,  Grant  induced  her  by 
half  a dollar  to  promise  to  keep  the  pie  till  he 
should  send  for  it.  That  evening  a grand  parade 
W'as  ordered  at  half  past  six  for  orders  to  be  read, 
and  the  troops  were  formed  up,  ten  columns  deep 
and  a quarter  of  a mile  long;  officers  w ere  called 
to  the  front,  and  the  following  order  was  read 
by  the  Assistant  Adjutant-General : 4 4 Lieuten- 
ant Wickfield,  of  the  Indiana  Cavalry,  having  on 
this  day  eaten  every  thing  in  Mrs.  Selvidg’s  house, 
at  the  crossing  of.  the  Trenton  and  Pocahontas 
and  Black  River  and  Cape  Giraudeau  roads,  ex- 
cept one  pumpkin-pie,  is  hereby  ordered  to  return 
with  an  escort  of  one  hundred  cavalry  and  eat 
that  pie  also. — U.  S.  Grant,  Brigadier-General, 
commanding.”  At  seven  o’clock,  amidst  the 
cheers  of  the  army,  the  lieutenant  and  his  hun- 
dred men  filed  out  of  camp,  and  in  the  coarse  of 
the  night  duly  returned,  and  with  all  due  formali- 
ty the  pie  was  reported  as  eaten. 

The  conversational  part  of  the  following  is 
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perhaps  a little  strong  for  a juvenile ; neverthe- 
less, as  it  is  vouched  for  by  a Yankee  school- 
ma’am,  it  may  as  well  go  into  type : 

Among  her  pupils  was  a boy  of  about  four 
years,  who  did  not  speak  very  plainly.  One  day, 
while  the  others  were  at  their  studies,  he  got  pos- 
session of  a pin  and  string.  He  bent  the  pin  in 
the  form  of  a fish-hook,  tied  the  string  to  it,  and 
put  on  a small  piece  of  cheese.  He  had  seen  a 
mouse  come  up  through  a hole  in  a comer  of  the 
hearth,  and  set  himself  to  bob  for  it  as  though  it 
had  been  a fish.  He  was  observed,  and  asked 
what  he  was  doing.  “Fishing  for  a mouse,” 
was  the  reply.  As  this  was  not  allowed  iu  school 
hours,  he  was  ordered,  as  punishment,  to  con- 
tinue bobbing.  So  the  little  fellow  sat,  as  grave 
as  a judge,  bobbing  away,  until  soon  the  mouse 
took  a strong  hold  of  the  cheese,  and  the  boy, 
giving  a sudden  pull,  sprang  into  the  middle  of 
the  room,  and  swinging  the  mouse  around  his 
head,  astonished  the  whole  school  with  the  ex- 
clamation, “I  thwar  I’ve  got  him!” 


A gentleman  recently  returned  from  a little 
pleasure  trip  in  Kamchatka  is  courteous  enough 
to  send  us  the  following  note,  showing  that  in  the 
wildest  and  most  uninhabitable  parts  of  the  globe 
Harper  s Magazine  and  Harper  s Weekly  are 
popular  with  the  natives.  He  says : 

It  is  customary,  I believe,  among  a certain  class 
of  authors  to  beg  a favorable  reception  of  badly- 
written  articles  by  the  most  exaggerated  praise 
of  your  “excellent  and  widely-circulated  Maga- 
zine.” I hope,  however,  that  it  will  not  be  at- 
tributed to  any  such  motive  if  I tell  you,  as  a 
mere  matter  of  curiosity,  how  wide  your  circula- 
tion really  is.  I have  been  engaged  for  the  past 
three  years  in  explorations  for  the  Russian  Amer- 
ican Telegraph  Company  in  Kamchatka  and 
Northeastern  Asia,  and  returned  only  last  March, 
vid  Irkutsk  and  St.  Petersburg,  to  America.  My 
duties,  of  course,  necessitated  constant  and  ex- 
tensive travel  among  the  wild  tribes  of  natives 
who  inhabit  the  lonely  steppes  between  Bering 
Strait  and  the  A moor  River ; and  you  can  im- 
agine the  surprise  with  which  I met  every  where 
copies  of  Harper  s Magazine  and  Weekly . I 
knew  that  they  were  to  be  found  in  almost  all 
parts  of  the  habitable  world,  but  their  presence 
in  localities  which  no  w'hite  man  had  ever  before 
visited  was  an  almost  inexplicable  mystery.  The 
walls  of  several  native  huts  in  Kamchatka  were 
papered  with  Porte  Crayon’s  sketches,  and  the 
proprietors  evidently  regarded  them  with  pardon- 
able pride,  as  incontestable  evidences  of  their 
own  assthetical  taste  and  superior  cultivation.  I 
even  saw  in  one  Kamchadal  yourt  on  the  Kam- 
chatka River  a portrait,  cut  from  Harper  s Week- 
ly, of  Major-General  Dix,  and  as  the  limited 
means  of  the  owner  forbade  the  purchase  of  a 
saint  to  put  in  the  comer,  our  distinguished  Gen- 
eral was  elevated  to  that  sacred  position',  and 
votive  candles  were  burning  before  his  stem,  mas- 
culine features.  I suppose  the  poor  Kamchadal 
thought  that  as  he  was  an  American  he  must  be  a 
saint,  or  that  if  he  were  not  he  ought  to  be,  and 
he  reverently  crossed  himself  and  said  his  daily 
prayers  before  the  canonized  image  of  a Major- 
General  in  the  United  States  Army ! I learned 
subsequently  in  what  way  the  publications  of 
Harpers  reached  this  neglected  comer  of  the 
world.  They  were  brought  up  from  San  Fran-  ( 


cisco  every  spring  by  the  whalers  who  cruised  in 
the  Okhotsk  Sea  and  the  North  Pacific,  and 
were  given  by  them  to  the  natives  on  the  sea- 
coast,  who,  attracted  by  the  pictures,  sought  them 
eagerly,  and  circulated  them  in  their  winter  wan- 
derings throughout  the  interior.  How  far  the 
pacific  disposition,  hospitality,  and  general  good 
character  of  the  Siberian  natives  is  attributable 
to  the  refining  and  humanizing  influences  of 
Harper's  Magazine  I will  not  undertake  to  say, 
but  that  it  circulates  among  the  Tchucktchis  and 
Koriaks  regularly  and  extensively  I know  from 
personal  observation.  If  the  American  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  would  listen  to  the  humble  sug- 
gestions of  a traveler  among  the  heathen,  I should 
propose  that  it  buy  a few  thousand  copies  of 
Harper's  and  give  them  to  the  whalers  for  gen- 
eral distribution.  It  is  generally  conceded  by 
philanthropists  that  education  must  precede  con- 
version, and  I know  of  no  better  medium  of  in- 
struction than  the  said  Magazine.  If  the  ex- 
plorer of  our  Western  prairies,  who  has  been 
robbed,  scalped,  and  left  for  dead  by  Apaches, 
will  live  for  a few  weeks  with  the  Tchucktchis 
of  Northeastern  Asia — a no  less  barbarous  tribe — 
he  will  become  convinced  that  Harper's  Maga- 
zine, as  a civilizing  agent,  is  in  no  way  inferior 
to  a first-class  missionaiy. 


We  fear  there  was  a little  self-righteousness  ii\ 
that  venerable  old  sinner  who,  being  at  seventy- 
five  on  his  death-bed,  was  fervently  exhorted  to 
the  duty  of  repentance.  “Repent!”  answered 
he,  indignantly ; “ I don’t  see  what  I have  to  re- 
pent of.  I don’t  know  that  I ever  denied  myself 
any  thing!” 


Louis  Napoleon’s  dislike  for  journalists  is 
tolerably  well  understood,  and  those  who  sur- 
round him  at  court  of  course  partake  of  his  no- 
tions toward  that  style  of  person.  We  have,  in 
one  of  the  comic  journals  of  Paris,  a report  of 
the  conversation  of  two  old  conservatives,  who 
attributed  all  the  misfortunes  in  this  world  to  the 
press: 

“And  what  has  become  of  the  son  of  our 
friend  X ?” 

“ Don’t  ask  me : he  has  turned  out  badly.” 

“ How  is  that  ? I thought  he  was  intelligent 
and  industrious.  What  has  become  of  him  ?" 

“ He  has  become  a journalist.” 

“A  journalist ! — and  his  father  is  such  an  hon- 
est man  ! It  is  incredible ! ” 


Mr.  Dilke  having  asked  a Western  man  his 
views  on  the  Indian  question,  was  answered: 
“ Well,  Sir,  we  can  destroy  them  by  the  laws  of 
war,  or  thin  ’em  out  by  whisky — but  the  thin- 
ning process  is  plaguy  slow !” 

As  showing  the  little  value  paid  to  human  life 
throughout  the  mining  regions  in  California,  he 
quotes  this  brief  paragraph  from  a mountain 
journal : “ The  Indians  begin  to  be  troublesome 
again  in  Trinity  County.  On4 man  and  a China- 
man have  been  killed,  and  a lady  crippled  for 
life.” 


A clever  Englishman,  Mr.  Charles  Went- 
worth Dilke,  has  recently  written  a book  of  trav- 
els entitled  “ Greater  Britain,”  which  has  been 
republished  by  Harper  and  Brothers.  It  con- 
tains here  and  there  a neat  anecdote,  new,  and 
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worthy  of  reproduction  in  the  Drawer.  He  men- 
tions having  been  told  by  a Southern  planter  that 
the  only  change  he  could  see  in  the  condition  of 
the  negroes  since  they  have  been  free,  is  that  for- 
merly the  supervision  of  the  overseer  forced  them 
occasionally  to  be  clean ; whereas  now  nothing 
on  earth  can  make  them  wash.  He  says  that, 
writing  lately  to  his  agent,  he  received  an  an- 
swer to  which  there  was  the  following  postscript : 
“ You  ain’t  sent  no  sope.  You  had  better  send 
sope ; niggers  is  certainly  needing  sope.” 


The  story  goes  that  California  boys,  when 
asked  if  they  believe  in  a future  state,  reply: 
“ Guess  so ; California  !” 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hawes,  of  Hartford,  was  a 
preacher  of  great  power,  and  sometimes  made 
personal  applications  of  his  text  that  made  some 
of  the  brethren  wince.  “Many  of  the  male 
members  of  this  church,”  he  used  to  say,  “are 
very  good  Christians  here  in  Hartford,  but  what 
are  you  when  you  go  to  New  York?”  As  in 
Hartford,  so,  to  some  extent,  in  Washington. 
When  the  census-taker  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia was  making  his  official  round  he  came  to  the 
house  of  a wealthy  member  from  New  England. 
The  door  was  opened  by  a black  boy,  to  whom 
the  white  man  began : 

“ What’s  your  name  ?”  • 

“ Sambo,  Sah,  am  my  Christian  name.” 

“ Well,  Sambo,  is  your  master  a Christian  ?” 

To  which  Sambo’s  indignant  answer  was,  ‘ 4 No, 
Sah!  mass’  member  ob  Congress,  Sah!” 


Rather  practical  people  those  who  manage 
the  little  details  connected  with  public  worship 
at  the  Rev.  Ilenry  Ward  Beecher’s  church.  Up 
to  a certain  time  the  seats  of  pew-holders  are  re- 
served without  question.  After  that  strangers 
are  treated  with  all  the  courtesy  that  time  and 
occasion  will.  Now  and  then  a presumptuous 
ass  appears,  and  attempts  to  “travel”  on  his 
dignity ; as  was  the  case  not  long  since,  when  a 
tall,  thin-visaged  gentleman,  white  -cravatted, 
presented  himself,  and  proceeded  to  march  into 
the  house. 

“You  can’t  go  in  there,”  said  Mr.  Palmer, 
the  veteran  usher. 

44  But  I am  a clergyman.” 

44  We  have  no  particular  need  of  your  services 
to-night,  Sir.” 

44  Be  not  forgetful  to  entertain  strangers,”  said 
the  minister;  “you  may  entertain  angels  una- 
wares. ” 

“Very  true,”  said  Mr.  Palmer.  44 1 have  seat- 
ed persons  in  this  house  for  twelve  years.  I 
liave  seen  all  sorts  of  people.  I am  very  certain 
if  I should  see  an  angel  I should  know  him.  You 
must  bide  your  time  and  take  your  chance,  Sir.  ” 

Probably  no  more  learned  or  upright  Judge 
ever  sat  upon  the  bench  of  any  court  than  the 
late  Chief  Justice?  Shaw  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Massachusetts.  Choate  practiced  a good  deal 
before  him.  The  two  were,  in  most*  respects — 
certainly  in  mental  characteristics — the  oppo- 
sites of  each  other.  There  was  always  a degree 
of  empiricism  in  Choate’s  pleas  and  general  man- 
agement of  his  cases,  and  this  w*as  extremely  ob- 
noxious to  the  practical  mind  of  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice, who  did  not  hesitate  to  snub  him  occasion- 


ally. On  one  occasion,  while  Choate  was  ad- 
dressing a jury,  and  working  up  the  evidence 
into  a most  fantastic  shape  that  little  agreed  with 
the  Chief  Justice’s  notes,  the  latter  arrested  him 
in  mid-career.  44 1 can  not  permit  you  to  go  on 
in  that  line  of  argument,  Mr.  Choate ; 1 find  no- 
thing in  the  evidence  that  warrants  it.  ” 

Choate  stopped  and  looked  at  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice for  a moment  with  an  expression  of  coun- 
tenance that  brought  a smile  upon  every  face, 
and  then,  turning  round  to  his  assistant'  in  the 
case,  said,  in  a subdued  tone,  but  loud  enough  to 
be  heard  by  the  bar,  “The  Chief  Justice  don’t 
know  much  abont  law,  but  he  is  a perfect  gen- 
tleman”— with  his  well-known  emphasis  upon 
perfect . 

Another,  of  Webster.  A certain  ex-Judge 
and  Mr.  Webster  were,  at  one  time,  on  very  in- 
timate terms.  At  a particular  time,  during  the 
changes  of  political  relations  contingent  upon  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Whig  party,  the  Judge  found 
it  convenient,  perhaps  profitable,  to  court  some 
other  rising  stars,  in  preference  to  the  great  con- 
stitutional luminary  that  had  hitherto  been  the 
idol  of  his  worship,  and  neglected  to  pay  his  de- 
votions at  the  accustomed  shrine.  This  was  no- 
ticed by  Mr.  Webster,  and,  besides,  some  inter- 
ested friends  had  advised  him  of  the  Judge’s  de- 
linquency, w'hile  at  the  same  time  the  Judge  was 
warned  by  some  of  his  friends  that  if  he  did  not 
look  out  he  would  lose  Mr.  Webster’s  friendship 
altogether.  This  alarmed  the  Judge,  and  de- 
termined him,  after  a coolness  of  several  months, 
to  renew',  if  he  could,  his  old  relations.  So,  one 
morning,  he  went  up  to  Mr.  Webster’s  office  in 
Boston,  which  was  then  on  the  corner  of  Court 
and  Tremont  streets.  The  latter  happened  to 
be  alone,  pacing  the  room  backward  and  for- 
ward, with  his  hands  behind  him,  in  ope  of  his 
gloomy  moods. 

The  Judge  opened  the  door  part  way,  and, 
looking  in,  addressed  the  great  man  in  his  soft 
and  musical  tones,  which  had,  moreover,  some- 
thing of  pleading  in  them  : 

44  Good-morning,  Mr.  Webster.” 

44  Good-morning,  Judge ” (with  acidity, 

and  considerable  emphasis,  not  of  the  pleasant 
kind — still  pacing  backward  and  forward,  with- 
out looking  at  the  Judge). 

“A  fine  morning,  Mr.  Webster,”  continued 
the  Judge,  still  holding  the  door  by  the  knob. 

liA  ver-r-y  fine  mor-r-niny,  Judge 

“Good-morning,”  replied  the  Judge,  shortly, 
giving  up  the  attempt  and  retiring  slowly. 

“Good-mor-r-ning,  Judge ” (with  in- 

creased emphasis),  when  the  Judge  closed  the 
door. 

We  were  remarking  to  a witty  friend  of  ours, 
learned  in  the  law,  upon  the  confusion  of  a cer- 
tain General,  whose  name  need  not  be  mention- 
ed, during  one  of  the  battles  of  the  wrar,  and 
said  he  couldn’t  have  known  whether  he  was 
standing  upon  his  head  or  his  heels. 

44  Yes,”  he  replied,  “he  was  in  the  situation 
of  a man  who  had  a trustee  process  served  upon 
him — he  was  puzzled  to  know  whether  he  had 
sned  somebody,  or  somebody  had  sued  him.” 

Wb  are  indebted  to  a friend  at  Yankee  HilL 
California,  for  the  following  particulars  of  the 
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ontowavd  tkeumftaticc*  that  terminated  the  r<u 
vent  m:h.--lou  ul*  the  Academy  of  Natural 
at  Smith  w Orossiug*,  Tuolumne  1 ‘ounty,  Califor- 
nia. ] t is  to  be  deplored  that  utga nidation*  un- 
dertaken in  the  highest  interests  of'  humanity 
should  come  t«j  so  abrupt  a mh-»5.Ij  % 


No.  CCX  XVIII. -MAY, 


tii&  quality  of  the  remainder  sacrificed  to  a delu- 
Hitorv*  quantity, 

14 Frank, **  iaid  he,  “what  \s  the  matter  with 
the  milk  V*' — it  is  half  water." 

u I riufinu.  General ; 1 didn’t,  put  no  water  in 
it/’  «aid  Frank. 

•'Some  one  did,"  raid  the  General.  “Ask 
Beif  if  he  knows  any  thing  about  it.” 

In  u few  moments  Fmnk  returned,  and,  with 
ti  very  grave  face,  Haiti,  v*  General,  Ben  says  lie 

• didn’t  put  any  water  \n  the  ini(A\  but  lie  wutertd 
q U -jj  | g„Y  fy  p |j  g jg'.Mvs  fOW  just  ht/vr*  i muciny  hn  f\ 

-Spt  aktnw  of  irikmue*  wb  find  in  Eos*  Browne’s 
j tot  devdr  w «»rk,  “The  Apuohc*  Ojimtry/'  puh- 
lisht*X  by  the  llarjKus,  a sketch  of  the  warm  sen 
son  of  that  region,  w hich  is  in  the  tot  stylo  of 
that  humorous  traveler : 

The  el i mate  in  wdnfor  is  ftor  tUnu  that  of  Italy, 
ft  would  seaivt'ly  be  |K^blo  to  ruggest  fin  im- 
provement. 1 never  exj^rj  cooed  suelp  exquisite 

• l%t*tmas  weather  as  wo  enjoyed  during  our  w* 

, Jtmrn.  Terlnqk*  iatstidi<rii«  p<H>ple  might  object, 
1 to  the  ienipunil-im-  in  wwrmier,  when  the  rays  of 

the  Him  attain  their  njurshmwi  fomr,  and  the  hot 
winds , tn  from  the  vtoeri.  It  is  said  that 

a w icked  soldier  died  here,  arid  vv>is  cousigned  to 
the  fiery  regions  below  for  his*  numi fold  sins  : but 
unable  ro  stand  the  rigors  of  the  clivmvie,  sent 
bark  fur  hU  blankets:  I have  even  beard  com- 
plaint made  that  the  thermometer  foiled  to  .-how 
the  tnie  to  r.  to  raw sc.  the  mere  arv  dried  up. 
Every  tiling  djrto  : wagons  dry,  men  dry,  ebtek- 
ens  dry  ; Htcra  is  no  juice  left  in  any  thing,  liv- 
ing or  dead,  by  the  close  of  summer.  OiflftTs 
Mud  soldier*  are  supposed  to.wnlk  about  c miking ; 
moles,  it  hr  said,  tfftu  otdy  toy  m u mini  ght , and 
l have  heard  it  hinted  that  the  curea»ses  of  car- 
tip  null e inside  their  hides  find  that  Mwkos  fond 
a (Jjfoicutty  In  finding  their  bodies,  and  homed- 
foogs  die  ,e#f  iifktptoy.  Clihilcen»  bate  to  at  this 
season,  as  old  Fort  Yumer*  sjiy,  coroe  out  of  the 
shell  ready  cooked  ; bacon  is  eaten  with  u spoon  ; 
.4  BOUT  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  and  butter  must  stand  an  hour  in  the  sun  before 
ago  a little  »u.v  might  hftveb*  Hfo  flies  become  d »; v eiinngb  for  me:  'fheln- 

inu  about  the  wharves  of  Genoa.  Hi#  name  wiw  'to*  sit  in  the  river  with  fresh  land  on  their 
Criuolbrn  Colombo,  which  he  afterward  a.-  Jwlf.awl  l.yJ.nUf^stantdwugaiul^rink- 

cordinjf  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  Latinized  ; to  Lee,,  from  -rowing,  though  they 

• I i - I . AT>  i D,.n  i„.  ,r  ,vr<vt„  r asuailv  come  up  -parboiled.  Strangers  corning 
as  Christopher  Cohim  m i . _ ’ suddenly  upon  a group  squinted  in  water  up  to 

it  in  Spanish.  Cofon.  Hi»  lather  wn*>  a p an  i tjJe|r  ^et.^  xvifU  their  trmd-etivercd  bca<is  glis- 
maut  h woobedmber.  indufrtrioas  and  virttions,  . reniUg  fn  the  suit,  fretptenClv  Tufe»iake  f hem  for 
who  la  bored  hard  for  tbi?  support  of  his  family,  j Their  usual  rnodo  of  traveling  down  die 

Nothing  of  interest  marked  the  early  yonth  of  i iVl*r  j?  astride  of  a log?  their  heads  only  being 
Christopher.  UV;  wan  horn  probably  in  1435.  : visible.  Jt  is  enough  to  make  a .man  stare  With 
The  shipping  with  which  the  harbor  of.  Genoa  I mazemeni  to  st>v  a.  group  of  mad  balls  flooring 


orals,  being  rather  unwell,  wax  fo^i^fnfo*f  $ Iflipfo 
,o:,»  k owing  as  he  supposed  to  ffos  too  ft 
»>f  cotfec.  The  c ommissary  pfoc'ftftti  him  a coe  T 
which  yielded  him  a good-^izcvl  howl  of  ruilk 
uight  und  morning.  Frank,  his  body-scrvani, 
ami  Ben,  the  w>k.  were  msponsi hie  for  the  np- 
ftortnuv.e  of  tty*  milk  on  the  table  morniug  and 
evening,  t hie  eveuing,  after  a iemi  day’s  work, 
the  i o.'U'M-rd  s;j>.  down  ro  the  M.!«h*  anliflj- 
his  usuel  T^ifedihig.  icpnet  of  bread  and  milk, 
but  upon  tasting  it  thought  it  appeared  to  be  di- 
luted with  water,  and  suspected  surreptitious 
love  had  been  made  to  part  of  the  original,  and 


tbm  : Ifofi  an  idea  b ou)5i  bv-  ddi^httul  in 
a gh>y cing  ^hmtar  • Uiafo  fo, 

Ttrv  ttonr  (vmn^t  ;tt  Albany  for  the  United 
;5>fanvv  St’iiahirship  t be- -ga dtering  nfc  that 

rftpifnl  *if  ho  ihiin^rujjs  » n HHscmltlage  of  pftirti  > 
i\mt<  tb?rt  bed  and  fo?afd  tonna;  matters  of  ^vlicT 
tttdfo  and  prto*  “niled  idyh  ■ Bar  Aibnny 
tigiirc*5  ;ir<s  c;}>i  i u the  sitofo  by  those  d<*mtun}cd  by 
keeper*  of  -public  and  private  citizens  during  the 
recent  Senatorial  contest  nt  CammCity,  Nevada, 
where  the  rates  charged  for  lodgings  w ere,  ac- 
cording to  the  Virginia  Enterprise. : 1 4 For  a bed 
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in  a house,  bam,  blacksmith’s-shop,  or  hay-yard 
(none  to  be  had — all  having  been  engaged  short- 
ly before  election),  horse  blanket  in  old  sugar 
hogshead  per  night,  $10;  crockery-crate,  with 
straw,  $7  50;  without  straw,  $5  75;  for  cellar- 
door,  $4  ; for  roosting  on  a smooth  pole,  $3  50 ; 
pole,  common,  rough,  $3 ; plaza  fence,  $2  50 ; 
walking  up  and  down  the  Warm  Spring  road,  if 
cloudy,  $1  50 ; if  clear,  $1  25 ; roosting  places  £ 
in  pine-trees  back  of  Camp  Nye,  6 bits.”  * 

In  a late  Western  paper,  under  the  heading, 
“Situations  Wanted,*’  appeared  the  following, 
which  in  a fair  degree  shows  the  versatility  as 
well  as  the  retiring  character  of  the  American  j 
printer: 

WANTED— Situation  by  a Practical  Printer,  who* 
is  competent  to  take  charge  of  any  department 
in  a printing  and  publishing  house.  Would  accept  ap- 


gelical  church,  or  as  local  preacher.  Would  have  no| 
objection  to  form  a small  but  select  class  of  young  la-  . 
dies,  to  instruct  them  in  the  higher  branches.  To  a , 
dentist  or  chiropodist  he  would  oe  invaluable ; or  he  , 
would  cheerfully  accept  a position  as  bass  or  tenor  j 
singer  in  a choir.  ^ ___  1 

The  local  editor  of  a very  far  West  journal  hav-  I 
ine  attended  a ball  on  the  frontier,  has  felt  moved,  j 

J*  . .1  T I f ifxl i. 1 I 


have  experienced  a change,  as  I told  my  husband, 
Mr.  Rogers,  after  I came  home  from  meeting, 
when  I became  convinced  that  I was  the  most 
sinful  creature  in  the  world,  as  I told  my  hus- 
band, Mr.  Rogers ; and,  says  he,  I think  so  too. 

I told  Mr.  Rogers,  mv  husband,  I was  going  tc 
lefwi  eyidencexii^l  fiwu  tt.- 

Choate  stopped  and  looked  at  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice for  a moment  with  an  expression  of  coun- 
tenance that  brought  a smile  upon  every  face, 
and  then,  turning  round  to  his  assistant'  in  the 
case,  said,  in  a subdued  tone,  but  loud  enough  to 
be  heard  by  the  bar,  “The  Chief  Justice  don't 
know  much  about  law,  but  he  is  a perfect  gen- 
tleman”— with  his  well-known  emphasis  upon 
perfect . 

Another,  of  Webster.  A certain  ex-Judge 
and  Mr.  Webster  were,  at  one  time,  on  very  in- 
timate terms.  At  a particular  time,  during  the 
changes  of  political  relations  contingent  upon  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Whig  party,  the  Judge  found 
it  convenient,  perhaps  profitable,  to  court  some 
other  rising  stars,  in  preference  to  the  great  con- 
stitutional luminary  that  had  hitherto  been  the 
idol  of  his  worship,  and  neglected  to  pay  his  de- 
votions at  the  accustomed  shrine.  This  was  no- 
ticed by  Mr.  Webster,  and,  besides,  some  inter- 
ested friends  had  advised  him  of  the  Judge’s  de- 
linquency, while  at  the  same  time  the  Judge  was 


press, 

dresses  worn  by  the  more  eminent  persons  pres- 
ent. Thus : 


Miss  A.  was  everlastingly  scrumptious,  in  an  under- 
skirt of  red  calico,  flounced  with  blue  nwusline,  sur- 
mounted by  an  over-skirt  of  linscy  looped  in  the  rear 
en  saddlebag,  with  yellow  bows.  Waist  d la  anarugeon 
bos&me  de  bustee.  Hair  in  a chiguon  resembling  half 
a cabbage.  Extraordinarily  hefty . 

Mrs.  B.  wore  a short  skirt  of  home-made  flannel, 
displaying  in  a very  beatific  manner  her  No.  11  moc- 
casins. Corsage  de  Shoganosh,  ornamented  with  sol- 
dier buttons.  Hair  en  fricasee : perfume  of  cinnamon 
drops.  Excessively  highfalutin. 

Madame  C.,  a noted  half-breed  belle,  attracted  an 
all-fired  sight  of  comment  by  appearing  in  a hoop 
skirt,  ornamented  with  fox  tails  arranged  en  circum- 
bendibus. Waist  of  yellow  flannel  slashed  with  stripes 
of  buffalo  hide.  She  carried  a larjje  sunflower,  and 
danced  with  great  lueencsse.  Terrifically  magnohons. 

Hon-ki-do-ri,  chief  of  the  Dirty  Paws,  was  the  lion 
of  the  evening.  He  wore  a blanket  de  Mackinaw,  with 
breeches  de  bouk-skine,  terminating  in  shoe  packs. 
Rooster  feathers  in  his  hair.  His  whole  ensemble  was  I 

VCSt-che?c7ieck^hl*rt,  a distinguished  representative 
of  a neighboring  friendly  tribe,  fairly  divided  the  honj 
ora  of  the  evening  with  the  first -named  chieftain.  H< 
i his  coat  cut  d la  wammouse , hair  plaited,  blnnke 
Redolcn, 

J- 


nfter  the  manner  of  the  Jenkins  of  the  metropol-  I warned  by  some  of  his  friends  that  if  he  did  not 
ifcan  press,  to  furnish  a report  of  some  of  the  ]]  look  0ut  he  WOuld  lose  Mr.  Webster’s  friendship 

This  alarmed  the  Judge,  and  de- 


classically  slang,  breeches  de  tirmihaque. 


with  perfumerie  de  Chippewa 
Mich’l  M‘Mackare1,  Esq.,  a festive  importation  froit 
the 44  Onld  Dart,”  was  gorgeously  resplendent  in  a ref 
shirt  and  shillalah.  

In  narrative  the  points  always  to  be  kept  in 
view  are  clearness  and  succinctness.  These  re- 
quirements seem,  to  a certain  extent,  to  have 
been  acted  upon  by  a respectable  old  lady  in  Con- 
necticut, who,  in  a revival  there,  was  struck  with 
conviction,  became  a convert,  and  was  proposed 
for  membership  of  the  church.  A meeting  was 
held  for  examination  of  the  candidates.  The 
venerable  examiner  said : “ W ell,  my  dear  sister 
Rogers,  please  relate  your  experience.  ” Where- 
upon the  good  woman  thus  spoke:  “Well,  I 
don’t  know  what  to  say,  as  I told  my  husband, 
Mr.  Rogers,  before  I came  here ; but  I believe  I 
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altogether. 

termined  him,  after  a coolness  of  several  mouths, 
to  renew,  if  he  could,  his  old  relations.  So,  one 
morning,  he  went  up  to  Mr.  Webster’s  office  in 
Boston,  which  was  then  on  the  corner  of  Coart 
and  Tremont  streets.  The  latter  happened  to 
. be  alone,  pacing  the  room  backward  and  for- 
ward, with  his  hands  behind  him,  in  ope  of  his 
gloomy  moods. 

The  Judge  opened  the  door  part  way,  and, 
looking  in,  addressed  the  great  man  in  his  soft 
and  musical  tones,  which  had,  moreover,  some- 
thing of  pleading  in  them  : 

“Good-morning,  Mr.  Webster.” 

“Good-morning,  Judge ” (with  acidity, 

and  considerable  emphasis,  not  of  the  pleasant 
kind — still  pacing  backward  and  forward,  with- 
out looking  at  the  Judge). 

“A  fine  morning,  Mr.  Webster,”  continued 
the  Judge,  still  holding  the  door  by  the  knob. 

“A  ver-r-yfine  mor-r-ning,  Judge 

“Good-morning,”  replied  the  Judge,  shortly, 
giving  up  the  attempt  and  retiring  slowly. 

“ Good-mor-r-ning,  Judge ” (with  in- 

creased emphasis),  when  the  Judge  closed  the 
door. 

From  the  same  source  this  specimen  of  high 
commercial  integrity.  A merchant  of  that  re- 
gion being  unable  to  live  as  comfortably  as  he 
desired  and  at  the  same  time  pay  his  debts,  fail- 
ed several  times  in  business,  and  made  assign- 
ments of  his  property.  Not  long  since  this  mer- 
chant-prince died.  Among  those  who  had  cause 

to  remember  him  was  Mr.  B , who,  meeting 

one  of  his  neighbors,  was  informed  that  Unck 
C was  called,  was  dead — had  paid  the  debt 

of  nature.  ,,  , . , 

4 4 Is  that  so  ?”  replied  B ; 4 why  w thun- 

der didn’t  he  make  an  assignment  ?” 
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c&.nftmn* r*  his.  aicmo. 

ABOCT  fnur  htmtired  and  twei)ty-6V»  year?*  Tt  juried  of  the  world.  A 

agon  little  boy  might  have  ten  »een‘ptaV«'  mgfcd  *j>  (but  )hk  rricr- 

ing  about  th*  wharves  of  Genoa.  Hisnams  wjte.  chard  and  the  corsair  were  «feo  jfhe  mne.  Er- 
'Crmoforo  Colombo,  which  Jjtf»  afterward.  m>  ery  mariner  ttrits  of  necessity  a bold  warrior, 
wording  to  the  custom  of  time.,  Liu.ini^t^r  ^VhereTer  he  went,  and  ux  *m»iy  hour,  he  ht^ 

Ikbfe Jli«  guns  were 
c<mi^]«ently  olwfi ys  bwled,  Hnd  pikes  ami  crit- 


it  in  Siumbbv  Oofon*  fiis  fctther  w&s  .&  poor 
riijuiv  r wopl-comber,  jhdh^KHJ8:>ti^^Vi.rt><0ui*^ 
who  labored  hard  tor.  the  support  df  ht*  family. 
Nothing  nf  interest  marked  the  Harly  yvv^jb  (>if 
Christopher.  He  nos  bony  probably  m ■$ 435. 
The  flipping  with  w it  mil  £n&  h?n£dt 

evet  alive  excited  hi*  kuagiftattoo,  xtod  cre- 
ated m/ltiiii  a pa^sicu  for  the  tfild  advent ur&i 
of  the  sea,  and  at  fourteen  years  of  ngo  jbpbe- 
cAYrtC  h jailor- boy.  ,-  y:v>  . ' 

v c The  Atlantic  Ocean  was  then  * region  n nex- 
plorad  The  AfedtierranvMtn  ww  almost. 
th<  mdy  scene  of  nautical-  A few 

bold  Hiivi&uoia  had  crept  eautiot^ly  along  the 
yltoivs  of  Africa  on  voyages  of  diseovery  ^ but 
appalled  by  the  imngimtry  tern>r5  of  a wa  end 
omm*  *Y<$ti  die  most  intrepid  fitted 
to vmtiute  tot  from  the  ihml. 


Jordan  were  ov^r  ai  huod  Through  this  rough 
fobiiage  grew  to  niirhlmod.  /fife 

was  in  many  Worn} v rotffljewpfid  through  them 
ah  the  o gerene  spirit  and  itn-. 

;tUhcJting  fiotimge  wfiifeh  tn&0tehe&  tm  infoe- 
queni  life. 

At  ond  time  be  was  engTtged  in  a desperate 
conflict  with  font  VeTiGtiati  gaUey^.  Tim  t<&- 
eel  in  which  Columhws  fottgh?  m*  engaged  with 
a huge  galley,  which  k bud  grappled.  ff  and 
grenades  and  'fiery  misafley Of  every  kmd  w^ie 
thrown  from  cine  nv  the  other  till  both  /maelfc 
wure i^vfelopeij  in  • 

grnpphag  “irond^  rhey  conTd  Oof  be  ^piirmed. 
'Cote  minis,  ynn>ue<f  fiy  fi?*/  tapped;  with  an 
oar  into  the  han*  and  >\vtuftoi0g  Ax:  mdc*,  at- 
iarned  the  cb^st  l^nii^kU  y . 

aectmllhg  to  Act  of  Coagie*M  lif  y^t  )M,  by  Barper  #T90  momettv  lu  the  €l0tk-&  Oftice  cf  tiic 
Tihttnirt  Conrt  of  the  Ciifted  4mtei%  ^ Soyfheru  Iltstnct  of  New  Turk. 

•; ' Vou  xxxmt^o.  22Si.-4tf  -A  E -Vi/‘  / • ’ ' , ••  .•:,'/ 
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In  the  couree  of  such  wanderings  and  perils 
we  at  length  find  Christopher  Columbus  at  Lis- 
bon, the  capital  of  Portugal.  He  was  then  a 
tall,  serious,  dignified  man,  about  thirty -five 
years  of  age.  The  intense  earnestness  of  soul 
with  which  nature  had  endowed  him  made  him 
almost  of  necessity  a man  of  religious  emotions. 
Such  souls,  imaginative,  reflective,  yearning  for 
something  higher  and  holier  than  time  can  give, 
are  compelled  to  find  the  home  of  their  thoughts 
with  Deity,  Infinity,  Eternity.  Columbus  was 
thus  a religious  man,  a devout  man,  and  in 
Christianity  alone  could  he  find  the  solution 
of  the  profound  and  awful  mystery  of  this  our 
earthly  being. 

He  was,  at  the  time  of  which  we  now  speak, 
residing  in  the  city  of  Lisbon,  and  he  had  mar- 
ried a lady  of  congenial  character,  but  with- 
out fortune.  By  the  construction  of  maps  and 
charts,  then  in  great  demand  for  the  extended  j 
commerce  of  Portugal,  he  obtained  an  ample 
competence  and  no  little  celebrity.  His  pro- 
fession led  him  carefully  to  study  all  that  was 
then  known  of  geography,  and  every  intelligent 
mariner  who  returned  from  a distant  cruise  was 
put  under  contribution  by  Columbus  for  more 
accurate  information  respecting  the  land  and 
the  sea. 

But  a small  portion  of  our  globe  had  then 
been  visited.  As  Columbus  sat  at  his  table 
constructing  his  charts  he  became  profoundly 
excited  in  contemplating  those  vast  regions  of 
which  nothing  was  known.  His  pencil  rapidly 
sketched  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  the 
coast  of  Africa  from  Cape  Blanco  to  Cape  de 
Verd.  He  then  dotted  down  the  Canary,  the 
Madeira,  and  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands.  Then, 
pushing  out  three  hundred  leagues  into  the  At- 
lantic, he  sketched  the  Azores.  Here  his  mari- 
time knowledge  terminated.  Pencil  in  hand 
he  paused,  and  pondered,  and  grew  excited. 
What  is  there  beyond  these  islands?  Is  the 
earth  a level  plain  ? Where,  then,  does  it  end  ? 
Is  it  a globe  ? How  large,  then,  is  it  ? If  it 
take  the  sun  so  many  hours  to  pass  from  the 
eastern  to  the  western  end  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, how  large  a space  could  it  traverse  in 
twenty-four  hours,  from  noon  till  noon  ? His 
whole  soul  became  engrossed  in  the  exciting 
study.  By  day  and  by  night  it  was  ever  in  his 
mind.  Rumors  were  continually  reaching  his 
ears  of  islands  which  had  been  dimly  discerned 
in  the  western  horizon.  Excited  mariners  had 
transformed  the  gorgeous  clouds  of  sunset  into 
fairy-lands  with  towering  mountains  and  wide- 
spreading  savannas. 

There  was  a general  interest  at  that  time  in 
new  discoveries.  The  boldest  adventurers  were 
frequently  in  the  studio  of  Columbus,  to  obtain 
charts,  and  to  communicate  intelligence  of  the 
realms  which  they  had  visited,  or  which  they 
had  in  imagination  seen  looming  up  in  the  dis- 
tant horizon  of  the  sea.  The  deep  and  silent 
enthusiasm  of  Columbus  was  thus  roused  to  in- 
tensity, steadfast  and  abiding,  of  which  only 
the  most  noble  natures  are  susceptible.  De- 


voting himself  incessanrly  to  these  studies,  be 
came  to  the  full  conviction  that  the  earth  was 
round,  and  that  it  was  about  as  large  as  it  has 
since  been  proved  to  be.  He  consequently  in- 
ferred that,  by  sailing  directly  west,  one  would 
sooner  or  later  come  to  the  eastern  shore  of 
Asia.  The  great  island  of  Japan  was  then 
dimly  known.  Columbus  judged  that  Japan 
was  about  in  the  situation  of  Florida,  and  that 
the  continent  of  Asia  extended  over  the  whole 
expanse  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  American 
continent.  The  conviction  in  his  own  mind 
amounted  to  certainty,  that  by  sailing  west  he 
would  reach  the  shores  of  Asia.  He  expected 
to  reach  those  shores  about  where  the  present 
line  of  the  American  continent  is  found.  But 
he  also  expected  to  find  in  the  vast  Atlantic 
between,  many  islands  of  surpassing  wealth  and 
grandeur  and  beauty. 

W e have  said  that  Columbus  was  a devout  man. 
Religious  enthusiasm  influenced  him  above  all 
other  considerations.  “ These  realms,”  said  he. 
“are  peopled  by  immortal  beings,  for  whom 
Christ  has  died.  It  is  my  mission  to  search 
them  out,  and  to  carry  to  them  the  gospel  of 
salvation.  Wealth  will  also  flow  in  from  this 
disco  veiy.  With  this  wealth  we  can  raise  ar- 
mies and  rescue  the  holy  sepulchre  at  Jerusa- 
lem from  the  hands  of  the  infidels.” 

Columbus  was  quite  unable  to  think  of  fitting 
out  an  expedition  himself.  It  was  not  to  be 
supposed  that  private  individuals  could  be  in- 
duced to  run  the  necessary  risk.  His  only 
hope  was  in  governmental  favor.  A sovereign 
state  by  the  discovery  would  obtain  great  re- 
nown. Such  a state  could  also  confer  upon 
him  titles  and  dignities  which  would  invest 
him  with  the  authority  necessary  for  the  ac- 
compliAment  of  his  ulterior  plans. 

He  consequently  applied  to  th$  Portuguese 
Government,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  an 
audience  with  King  John  II.  The  King  list- 
ened with  interest  to  his  statements.  But 
when  Columbus  demanded  as  a reward  that  he 
should  be  appointed  Viceroy  over  the  realms  he 
might  discover,  and  that  he  should  receive  one- 
tenth  of  the  profits  of  the  expedition,  the  King 
declined  embarking  in  the  enterprise.  He  was, 
however,  so  much  impressed  by  the  statements 
of  Columbus  that  he  assembled  a council  of 
the  most  scientific  men  in  Lisbon  to  consider 
the  matter.  The  majority  of  the  council  pro- 
nounced the  views  of  Columbus  visionary. 

The  King  then  condescended  to  a measure 
exceedingly  ignoble.  We  can  hardly  speak 
of  it  in  terms  of  denunciation  too  Bevere.  He 
was  unwilling  to  expose  himself  to  ridicule  by 
embarking  in  a foolish  enterprise,  and  yet  the 
statements  of  Columbus  were  so  plausible,  and 
had  produced  so  deep  an  impression  upon  his 
own  mind,  that  he  decided  secretly  to  fit  out 
an  expedition  of  his  own.  Columbus  had 
furnished  to  the  council  a detailed  plan  of  the 
voyage,  with  a chart  of  the  route  he  intended 
to  pursue.  The  King  of  Portugal,  availing 
himself  of  this  information,  fitted  out  a vessel 
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with  all  necessary  supplies  and  sent  it  ostensibly 
on  a voyage  to  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands.  The 
captain  of  the  vessel,  however,  received  secret 
instructions,  upon  his  arrival  at  the  islands,  to 
push  out  boldly  into  the  Atlantic  and  pursue 
the  route  marked  out  by  Columbus.  The  cajH 
tain  obeyed  orders.  After  a few  days’  sail  to 
the  westward  he  encountered  a fearful  storm. 
His  light  caravel  was  tossed  like  a cork  upon 
tlte  majestic  waves  of  the  Atlantic.  The  sail- 
ors became  terrified,  and  turning  from  the  tem- 
pest which  headed  them,  they  put  back  to  the 
Cape  de  Vend  Islands,  and  thence  to  Lisbon, 
apologizing  for  their  cowardice  by  exaggerated 
statements  of  peril,  and  by  ridiculing  the  plan 
of  Columbus. 

This  dishonorable  act  roused  the  indignation 
of  Columbus.  His  wife  being  dead,  he  resolved 
no  longer  to  remain  in  a land  whose  Court 
could  be  guilty  of  such  perfidy.  Disappointed 
ami  deeply  wounded,  yet  with  purpose  unshak- 
en, this  heroic  man  took  his  only  child,  Diego, 
and  returned  to  his  native  city,  Genoa.  This 
was  the  home  of  his  boyhood.  And  Columbus 
was  destined  here  to  find  the  truth  of  the  ad- 
age, prophet  is  not  without  honor  save  in 
his  own  country  and  his  own  house.”  He  ap- 
plied to  the  Genoese  Government  to  aid  him  in 
bis  undertaking ; but  his  application  was  con- 
temptuously rejected,  ho  not  being  able  even 
to  obtain  a hearing. 

He  was  now  in  a state  of  deep  poverty.  But 
the  one  idea  still  filled  his  mind.  Some  friends 
took  an  interest  in  his  cause,  but  friends  who 
could  afford  him  but  slender  assistance.  He 
thought  of  applying  to  the  King  of  England, 
and  also  of  carrying  his  proposal  to  Venice. 
At  length  he  decided  to  try  his  fortune  in  Spain. 

Co  gle 


Castile  and  Aragon  had  been  united  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  these  two 
distinguished  sovereigns  were  combining  their 
energies  to  drive  the  Moors  from  the  Peninsula. 
Columbus,  with  bis  son  Diego,  embarked  for 
Spain,  and  landed  at  the  little  sea-port  of  Pa- 
lo?, near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tin  to.  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella  were  at  this  time  at  Cor- 
dova, about  a hundred  miles  distant,  involved 
in  the  most  important  warlike  moYemeuts,  sur- 
rounded with  the  glitter  and  the  din  of  arms, 
and  all  the  warlike  chivalry  of  Spain.  It  was 
indeed  an  unpropitious  hour  to  seek  their  aid 
in  an  enterprise  so  novel  and  so  hazardous. 

Columbus,  pale,  thin,  melancholy,  with  coarse 
and  threadbare  gnrinents,  having  no  luggage  to 
encumber  him,  took  Diego  by  the  band,  and 
set  out  to  traverse  the  weary  leagues  to  Cor- 
dova. Having  walked  about  a mile  and  a half 
they  came  to  the  gate  of  a convent.  Diego 
whs  huugry  and  thirsty.  The  father  knocked 
at  the  gate,  and  asked  of  the  porter  a slice  of 
bread  and  a cup  of  water  for  ids  child. 

The  Prior  of  the  convent  chanced  at  that 
moment  to  pass,  and,  struck  with  the  dignified 
air  and  intellectual  features  of  the  stranger,  en- 
tered into  conversation  with  him.  The  Prior, 
an  intelligent  man,  was  impressed  by  the  earn- 
est character  of  Columbus  and  the  grandeur  of 
his  views.  He  detained  him  as  a guest,  and 
sent  for  a scientific  physician  in  the  neighbor- 
hood to  meet  him. 

Columbus  had  by  chance  fallen  in  with  con- 
genial spirits.  In  the  quiet  cloisters  of  La 
liabida  these  three  men,  with  mutual  enthusi- 
asm, studied  the  enterprise  of  the  discovery  of 
a new*  world.  The  noble  Prior,  a man  of  in- 
fluence in  the  Court  as  well  as  in  the  Church, 
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detained  Columbus  and  his  son  for  some  time 
with  generous  hospitality.  He  took  charge  of 
the  education  of  the  bright  and  attractive  child, 
and  gave  the  father  a letter  of  introduction  to 
the  Confessor  of  the  Queen. 

Cheered  by  this  unexpected  good  fortune, 
Columbus  again  set  out  for  Cordova.  The 
Court  presented  the  aspect  of  a military  camp. 
All  the  chivalry  of  Spain  was  there  congre- 
gated in  battle-array.  Bands  of  music  filled 
the  air  with  martial  strains.  Plumes  and  ban- 
ners were  gleaming  in  the  sunlight,  and  squad- 
rons of  horse  and  vast  masses  of  artillery  crowd- 
ed the  streets  of  the  city  and  encamped  around 
the  walls. 

Columbus,  undismayed  by  the  aspect  of  af- 
fairs, presented  his  letter  to  the  Confessor,  Fer- 
nando Talavera.  But  Talavera  was  a cold, 
calculating  man,  unsusceptible  of  generous  im- 
pulses. He  was  entirely  engrossed  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  campaign,  and  after  listening  with 
silent  civility  to  the  statements  of  Columbus, 
with  chilling  politeness  he  dismissed  him.  He 
deemed  it  an  intrusion  to  present  so  chimerical 
a project  to  the  Sovereigns  when  oppressed  with 
the  weighty  cares  of  war.  The  courtiers,  con- 
trasting the  magnificent  plans  of  Columbus  with 
his  threadbare  aspect  and  his  poverty,  made 
themselves  merry  at  his  expense. 

Columbus  found  no  encouragement  at  Cor- 
dova. Soon  both  of  the  Sovereigns  advanced 
with  their  armies  into  the  province  of  Granada, 
where  the  Moors  had  their  last  foothold,  and 
through  the  summer  the  war  was  prosecuted 
with  uninterrupted  vigor.  In  the  fall  they  re- 
turned to  Cordova,  exulting  over  their  victo- 
ries ; and  after  a few  days  of  public  rejoicings, 
with  all  the  noisy  accompaniments  of  military 
pomp,  they  repaired  to  Salamanca,  nearly  three 
hundred  miles  distant,  to  pass  the  winter.  Co- 
lumbus remained  all  this  time  at  Cordova,  un- 
able to  approach  the  Court,  and  gaining  a fru- 
gal living  by  designing  maps  and  charts. 

He  had,  however,  produced  a deep  impres- 
sion upon  the  minds  of  many  thinking  men  in 
Cordova  by  the  dignity  of  his  demeanor,  the 
elevation  of  his  views,  and  by  the  remarkable 
conversational  eloquence  with  which  he  advo- 
cated them.  A wealthy  and  intelligent  gentle- 
man became  so  much  interested  in  Columbus 
that  he  received  him  to  his  house  as  a guest, 
and  introduced  him  to  the  Grand  Cardinal,  who 
had  more  influence  than  any  other  man  in  the 
councils  of  the  Sovereigns.  The  Cardinal  list- 
ened with  profound  attention  to  Columbus, 
and  deeming  his  project  worthy  of  state  con- 
sideration, secured  for  him  the  long  wished  for 
audience  with  the  King. 

This  interview  was  to  the  enthusiastic  ad- 
venturer an  hour  of  intense  yet  solemn  exalta- 
tion. Deeming  himself  the  Heaven-chosen  in- 
strument for  the  most  important  of  earthly  en- 
terprises, even  the  splendors  of  royalty  could  not 
dazzle  him. 

The  King,  shrewd,  sagacious,  and  ambitious, 
was  excited  by  the  idea  of  discoveries  and  ac- 


quisitions which  would  place  Spain  in  the  fore- 
ground of  all  the  nations.  With  characteristic 
caution  he  declined  forming  any  judgment  him- 
self, but  appointed  a council  of  the  most  learned 
astronomers  and  cosmographers  of  the  king- 
dom to  hold  an  interview  with  Columbus,  care- 
fully to  examine  his  plan,  and  report  their  opin- 
ion. 

The  conference  was  held  in  a large  hall  in 
the  old  convent  of  St.  Stephens,  at  Salamanca. 
The  assembly,  convened  by  royal  missives,  wa« 
imposing  in  numbers  and  in  dignity.  Exalted 
functionaries  of  the  Church,  professors  in  the 
universities,  and  statesmen  of  high  rank,  pre- 
sented an  array  which  must  have  overawed  any 
plain  man  of  ordinary  capacity.  Columbus,  a 
simple  mariner,  with  unaffected  majesty  of  de- 
meanor and  of  utterance,  and  with  every  fibre 
of  his  soul  vibrating  in  the  intensity  of  his  zeal, 
presented  himself  before  his  examiners,  san- 
guine of  success. 

But  he  soon  found,  to  his  extreme  chagrin, 
that  learned  men  may  be  full  of  prejudice  and 
bigotry.  His  statements  were  assailed  with 
citations  from  the  prophets  and  the  Psalms,  and 
with  extracts  from  the  religious  writings  of  the 
Catholic  fathers.  The  declaration  that  the 
earth  was  round  was  declared  to  be  absurd. 

“What!”  exclaimed  several  of  these  sages 
of  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  “can  any  one  be  so 
foolish  as  to  believe  that  the  world  is  round, 
and  that  there  are  people  upon  the  side  opposite 
to  ours,  who  walk  with  their  heels  upward  and 
their  heads  hanging  down,  like  flies  dinging  to 
the  ceiling!  That  there  is  & part  of  the  world 
where  the  trees  grow  with  their  branches  hang- 
ing downward,  and  where  it  rains,  hails,  and 
snows  upward !” 

But  the  doctrine  of  Columbus  was  stigma- 
tized not  only  as  absurd,  but  also  as  heretical, 
since  to  maintain  that  there  were  inhabitants 
in  those  distant  lands  would  be  an  impeach- 
ment of  the  Bible,  as  it  was  deemed  impossible 
that  any  descendants  of  Adam  could  have  wan- 
dered so  far.  Others,  in  the  pride  of  philoso- 
phy, with  great  complacency  urged  the  philo- 
sophical objection  that,  admitting  the  world  to 
be  round,  should  a ship  ever  succeed  in  reach- 
ing the  other  side  it  could  never  return,  since 
no  conceivable  strength  of  wind  could  force  a 
ship  up  the  mountainous  rotundity  of  the  globe. 

Columbus,  far  in  advance  of  his  age,  gave 
the  same  answer  which  is  now  given  to  theo- 
logical objections  to  the  revelations  of  science. 
The  inspired  writers  were  not  publishing  scien- 
tific treatises,  but  were  addressing  the  popular 
mind,  and  their  allusions  to  nature  referred 
merely  to  its  obvious  aspects.  To  the  self-con- 
ceited philosophers  he  replied  in  arguments 
which,  though  unanswerable,  were  not  to  them 
convincing. 

The  reasoning  of  Columbus  produced,  how- 
ever, a profound  impression  upon  some  minds 
in  that  assembly.  Diego  de  Dezo,  a divine  of 
lofty  character,  who  afterward  became  Arch- 
bishop of  Seville,  warmly  espoused  his  cause. 
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The  majority,  however,  were  decidedly  hostile 
to  his  views;  nrul  the  declaration  that  anv  land 
could  be  found  by  sailing  west  from  Europe 
waa  declared  by  them  to  be  philosophically  false 
and  religiously  heretical.  And  this  was  but 
About  four  hundred  years  ago  ! 

Columbus  was  bitterly  disappointed,  but  not 
discouraged*  The  conference  had  made  his 
scheme  widely  known.  The  attention  of  all 
the  learned  in  the  realm,  and  of  ail  the  digni- 
taries about  the  Court,  was  called  to  the  sub- 
jects And  though  Columbus  was  insulted  with 
lampoons  and  jests,  still  individuals  of  exalted 
worth  in  increasing  numbers  supported  and  con- 
soled him. 

Columbus  had  been  received  as  an  attach 6 to 
the  Court  during  the  months  in  which,  with 
many  interruptions,  this  all-important  question 
was  under  discussion.  It  was  a period  of  the 
wildest  warfare  against  the  Moors  of  Granada, 
and  the  Court,  in  the  whirlwind  of  the  strife, 
was  incessantly  moving  from  place  to  place. 
There  were  but  few*  moments  of  repose  when 
Columbus  could  get  any  ear  to  listen  to  his 
story.  Daring  tbe  summer  of  1487  the  King 
and  Queen  were  encamped  before  Malaga,  con- 
ducting its  memorable  siege.  Silken  pavilions, 
decorated  with  all  the  appliances  of  beauty  and 
luxury,  crowning  an  eminence  which  command- 
ed a view  of  the  beleaguered  city  and  of  the  as- 
sailing hosts,  accommodated  the  Court.  A vast, 
semicircular  array  of  tents,  sweeping  around 
the  city  from  shore  to  shore  on  each  side,  af- 
forded encampments  f°r  the  chivalrous  nobility 
of  Spain.  The  whole  encircled  space  was  tilled 
with  all  the  glittering  magnificence  of  war.  It 
was  an  agitated  sea  of  plumes  and  banners  and 
gleaming  helmets,  while  the  vigor  of  the  as- 
sault, the  roar  of  the  battle,  the  sallies  of  the 


foe,  and  the  sweep  of  assailing  and  retreating 
squadrons  presented  the  most  exciting  and  en- 
grossing scene  which  can  occur  on  earth. 

And  here  was  Columbus,  moving  from  tent 
to  tent,  regardless  of  the  turmoil  of  war,  urging 
his  claim  wherever  he  could  fina  a listening  ear. 

In  September,  Malaga  having  surrendered, 
the  Court  returned  to  Cordova,  and  then  for 
eighteen  mouths  it  was  constantly  on  the  move, 
still  surrounded  by  the  din  of  arms.  Columbus 
followed  the  Court,  vainly  watching  for  an  op- 
portunity to  gain  another  hearing.  In  the 
spring  of  14811  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  from 
the  King  an  order  for  another  conference  of 
learned  men,  to  be  assembled  at  Seville.  But 
suddenly  a new  campaign  w as  opened,  and  the 
council  was  postponed,  as  all  the  energies  of 
the  Government  were  engrossed  in  the  siege  of 
Baza.  Another  year  of  tumultuous  war  passed 
away,  arid  then  came  months  of  festivity  and 
triumph  over  another  victory.  Columbus,  dur- 
ing many  of  these  weary'  months,  lingered  at 
Cordova,  though  still  strppofted  at  the  expense 
of  the  Court. 

The  King  and  Queen  were  now  making  prep- 
arations on  the  grandest  scale  for  the  siege  of 
Gmnada.  Columbus,  conscious  that  when  the 
campaign  was  once  fairly  opened  no  thought 
could  be  turned  to  him,  with  renewed  impor- 
tunity pressed  his  suit.  At  length  he  obtained 
the  reply  that  the  cares  and  expenses  of  royalty 
were  so  great  that  the  subject  could  receive  no 
more  attention  until  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 
The  blow  fell  heavily  upon  Columbus ; but  with 
an  indomitable  spirit  he  made  no  surrender  to 
despair.  Resolute,  yet  saddened,  ho  now  looked 
around  for  his  next  resource. 

There  were  at  this  time  in  Spain  many  feudal 
nobles,  rich  and  powerful.  From  their  own  iim 
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pregnable  castles  they  led  strong  armies  of  re-  | 
tainers  into  the  field.  The  Duke  of  Medina 
Sidonia  furnished  for  the  siege  of  Malaga  an 
army  of  cavaliers,  a hundred  vessels,  and  large 
sums  of  money.  He  was  a man  of  heroic 
character,  and  ambitious  of  princely  enterprise. 
Columbus  turned  to  him.  At  first  the  Duke  list- 
ened eagerly  to  his  suggestions,  but  closed  the  in- 
terview by  contemptuously  declaring  the  scheme 
nothing  but  the  dream  of  an  Italian  visionary. 

To  another  noble  duke  Columbus  applied, 
but  with  similar  results.  He  now  resolved  to 
try  his  fortune  at  the  Court  of  France.  Before 
setting  out  for  Paris  he  returned  to  the  convent 
of  La  Rabida,  at  Palos,  to  take  leave  of  his  son, 
Diego,  who  was  still  there.  Again  he  approach- 
ed the  gates  of  the  hospitable  convent.  His 
purse  was  empty,  and  his  threadbare  clothes 
were  covered  with  the  dust  of  travel.  Seven 
years  of  incessant  toil  and  disappointment  had 
passed  since  he  first  asked  for  a cup  of  water 
at  that  gate.  Care  and  sorrow  had  whitened 
his  locks,  and  plowed  deep  furrows  in  his  cheeks. 
The  worthy  Prior  received  him  with  sympathy 
and  affection.  Upon  learning  that  Columbus 
was  about  to  direct  his  footsteps  to  Paris,  he 
was  alarmed  at  the  thought  that  Spain  would 
thus  lose  the  glory  of  so  great  a discovery.  He 
immediately  sent  for  the  physician  of  whom  we 
have  before  spoken,  and  for  other  influential 
friends,  to  hold  a consultation.  Among  the  rest 
came  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon,  the  illustrious  head 
of  a family  which  had  obtained  wealth  and  re- 
nown through  maritime  adventures.  Pinzon 
could  appreciate  the  views  of  Columbus.  He 
warmly  espoused  his  cause,  and  freely  pledged 
his  purse  to  aid  him  in  the  further  prosecution 
of  his  suit  at  Court. 

The  Prior  had  been  formerly  Confessor  to  Isa- 
bella. He  immediately  wrote  to  the  Queen,  in 
the  most  earnest  terms,  urging  that  Spain  might 
not  lose  so  grand  an  opportunity.  An  old  sail- 
or mounted  a mule  and  carried  the  letter  to 
Isabella,  who  was  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  distant,  at  Santa  Fd,  conducting  the  siege 
of  Granada.  The  Queen  returned  an  encour- 
aging reply,  requesting  the  Prior  to  come  and 
see  her.  This  response  excited  intense  joy  in 
the  hearts  of  the  little  coterie  at  the  convent, 
and  the  worthy  Prior,  though  it  was  midnight, 
saddled  his  mule  and  departed  from  the  court- 
yard to  urge  the  claims  of  Columbus  upon  Isa- 
bella. It  was  a glorious  mission,  and  the  good 
old  Catholic  ecclesiastic  was  worthy  of  it. 

The  Queen  had  a warm  heart  as  well  as  a 
strong  mind.  Her  affections  came  to  the  aid 
of  her  intellect,  and  she  listened  sympathizing- 
ly  to  the  plea  of  her  revered  Confessor.  She 
had  never  heard  the  cause  thus  plead  before. 
She  had  never  been  thus  personally  and  direct- 
ly appealed  to.  She  was  the  independent  Sov- 
ereign of  Castile.  Her  husband  was  King  of 
Aragon.  She  immediately  took  Columbus  un- 
der her  care,  requested  him  to  come  to  Santa 
Fd,  and  with  woman's  thoughtful  kindness  sent 
him  a sum  of  money  that  he  might  purchase  a 


mule  and  provide  himself  with  raiment  suitable 
; for  his  appearance  at  Court. 

Great  was  the  joy  which  these  glad  tidings 
infused  to  the  world-weary  heart  of  Columbus. 
The  long,  dark,  dismal  night  seemed  passing 
away,  and  a glorious  morning  was  dawning. 
Columbus  was  speedily  mounted  upon  his  mule, 
and  was  trotting  joyfully  along  over  the  hills 
and  valleys  of  Andalusia  to  the  city  of  Grana- 
da. He  arrived  there  just  in  time  to  see  the 
Moorish  banner  torn  down  and  the  flag  *of 
Spain  unfurled  upon  the  towers  of  the  Alham- 
bra. The  Moorish  power  was  forever  crushed, 
and  Spain  was  disenthralled.  It  was  the  most 
exultant  hour  in  Spanish  history. 

In  the  midst  of  these  rejoicings  Columbus 
was  introduced  to  the  cabinet  of  the  Queen. 
With  unaffected  majesty  he  presented  himself 
before  her,  feeling  by  no  means  that  he  was  a 
needy  adventurer  imploring  alms,  but  that  he 
was  a Heaven-sent  embassador,  with  a world 
in  his  gift,  which  he  would  bequeath  to  Spain, 
if  Spain  were  worthy  of  the  legacy. 

“I  wish,”  said  he,  “for  a few  ships  and  a 
few  sailors  to  traverse  between  two  and  three 
thousand  miles  of  the  ocean,  thus  to  point  out 
a new  and  short  route  to  India,  and  to  reveal 
new  nations  majestic  in  wealth  and  powder.  1 
ask  only  in  return  that  I may  be  appointed  Vice- 
roy over  the  realms  I discover,  and  one-tenth 
of  all  the  profits  which  may  accrue.” 

The  courtiers  of  the  Queen  were  astonished 
at  what  they  deemed  such  audacious  demands. 
They  urged  upon  Isabella  that  it  would  be  in- 
sulting to  the  nobility  of  Spain  that  an  obscure 
sailor,  merely  the  captain  of  & successful  mari- 
time expedition,  should  demand  wealth  and 
honors  which  would  place  him  next  in  rank  to 
the  crown. 

Isabella,  influenced  by  these  representations, 
offered  him  terms  more  moderate,  yet  honor- 
able; but  Columbus  refused  to  make  any  abate- 
ment whatever  in  his  requisitions.  He  would 
not  go  forth  the  discoverer  of  a world  as  mere- 
ly the  hireling  of  any  prince. 

Sadly  yet  resolutely  he  saddled  his  mule  and 
rode  out  from  the  streets  of  Santa  Fe,  to  retnm 
to  his  friends  in  Palos,  thence  to  go  and  offer 
his  services  to  the  King  ofFrance.  But  “ bless- 
ings brighten  as  they  take  their  flight.”  The 
Queen  was  troubled  by  the  departure  of  Colum- 
bus. The  character  of  the  m^n  had  produced 
a profound  impression  upon  her  mind.  She 
was  bewildered  in  contemplating  the  magnitude 
of  the  loss  t » her  crown  and  to  her  fame  should 
the  scheme  of  Columbus  prove  a reality.  Fer- 
dinand came  into  the  cabinet.  She  expressed 
her  anxiety  to  him.  He  replied  : 

“The  royal  finances  are  absolotely  drained 
by  the  war.  We  have  no  money  in  the  treas- 
ury for  such  an  enterprise.” 

The  enthusiastic  response  burst  from  the  lips 
of  the  Queen : “ I will  undertake  the  enter- 
prise for  my  own  crown  of  Castile,  and  I will 
pledge  my  own  private  jewels  to  raise  the  nec- 
essary funds.” 
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The  thing  was  settled.  Columbus  was  tri- 
nrophant.  And  yet  how  little  at  that  moment 
was  he  conscious  of  his  victory ! He  was  then 
on  his  mule  four  miles  from  Santa  Fe,  toiling 
through  the  sands,  returning  in  the  deepest  dis- 
appointment to  his  friends  at  Palos.  A courier 
overtook  him  just  as  he  was  entering  a gloomy 
defile  among  the  mountains.  For  a moment 
Columbus  hesitated  whether  to  return.  The 
disappointments  of  eighteen  years  had  led  him 
to  distrust  the  encouragements  of  courts.  As- 
sured, however,  by  the  courier,  his  sanguine 
temperament  again  rose  buoyantly,  and  turn- 
ing his  mule  he  spurred  back  to  Santa  Fd. 
The  Queen  received  him  with  great  kindness, 
and  immediately  assented  to  all  the  demands 
he  had  made.  He  was  appointed  Admiral  and 
Viceroy  of  all  the  lands  he  should  discover,  and 
was  to  receive  one-tenth  of  all  the  profits  which 
might  accrue.  He  was  also  to  contribute, 
through  his  friend  Pinzon,  one-eiglith  of  the 
expenses  of  the  first  expedition,  for  which  he 
was  to  receive  one-eighth  of  the  profits. 

The  matter  being  thus  all  settled,  Columbus 
again  set  out  for  Palos,  probably  the  happiest 
man  in  the  world.  A royal  decree  was  issued 
for  the  town  of  Palos  to  furnish  two  small  ves- 
sels, suitably  victualed  and  manned  for  the  voy- 
age. 

Columbus  succeeded  in  obtaining  three  small 
vessels,  two  furnished  by  the  Government,  and 
one  by  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon.  Two  of  these 
vessels  were  small,  built  up  high  and  decked 
over  at  the  bows  and  stem,  but  without  any 
deck  in  the  centre.  One,  larger,  was  entirely 
decked.  The  whole  company  in  the  three  ves- 
sels consisted  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  per- 
sons. It  was  impossible  to  obtain  sufficient 
volunteers  to  man  the  vessels,  and  many  of  the 
seamen  were  impressed  for  the  voyage  by  the 
authority  of  the  Government. 

As  the  sun  was  rising  over  the  waves  of  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  3d  of  August,  1492,  the 
little  squadron  unfurled  its  sails  for  the  world- 
renowned  voyage.  Anthems  were  sung,  pray- 
ers were  offered,  and  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper  was  partaken  of  by  both  officers 
and  crew  before  the  anchor  was  raised.  No 
huzzas  resounded  from  the  groups  upon  the 
shore.  No  acclamations  were  heard  from  the 
ships.  Tears,  lamentations,  and  dismal  fore- 
bodings oppressed  nearly  all  hearts. 

Columbus  steered  first  for  the  Canary  Isl- 
ands. A strong  wind  drove  them  rapidly  along, 
and  as  the  hills  of  Spain  sank  beneath  the  hori- 
zon the  terror  of  the  seamen  increased.  There 
were  many  indications  of  mutiny.  On  the 
third  day  out  one  of  the  vessels  was  disabled  by 
the  unshipping  of  the  rudder,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  intentionally  done  by  those 
on  board.  The  rudder,  however,  was  soon  so 
restored  that  the  crippled  vessel  could  keep  up 
with  the  others  by  their  shortening  sail.  At 
the  close  of  a week  they  arrived  at  the  Canaries, 
about  one  thousand  miles  from  the  port  of  Pa- 
los. Here  they  were  detained  three  weeks  in 


obtaining  a new  vessel  for  the  one  which  was  dis- 
abled, which  was  found  in  other  respects  unfit 
for  service,  and  in  making  sundry  repairs. 

On  the  6th  of  September  Columbus  again 
spread  his  sails.  He  was  now  fairly  embarked 
upon  his  voyage.  The  Canaries  w’ere  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  known  world.  All  beyond  was 
unexplored.  A calm  kept  the  vessels  rolling 
upon  the  billows  of  the  ocean  for  three  days 
within  sight  of  these  islands.  But  on  the  9th 
the  wind  sprang  up,  and  in  a few  hours  the 
mountains  of  Ferro  disappeared  beneath  the 
horizon.  It  was  the  Sabbath,  serene,  sunny, 
and  beautiful.  IJut  on  board  the  vessels  it  wras 
a day  of  lamentation. 

As  w'e  have  mentioned,  many  of  the  sailors 
were  forced  to  embark.  As  they  took  their  last 
view'  of  land  they  uttered  murmurs  deep  and 
loud,  w’hich  reached  the  ears  of  the  Admiral. 
He  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  inspire  them 
with  his  own  enthusiasm,  but  in  vain.  By 
threats  and  by  promises  he  succeeded,  however, 
in  maintaining  his  authority.  Perceiving  that 
every  league  of  distance  intervening  between 
them  and  their  homes  would  but  increase  their 
terror,  he  resorted  to  the  artifice  of  keeping  two 
records  of  their  daily  progress,  the  one  correct 
for  himself,  the  other  for  the  public  eye,  in 
which  he  made  their  advance  much  less  than  it 
really  was. 

Day  after  day  passed  on;  while  the  intrepid 
navigator  urged  his  ships  through  the  billow’s 
toward  the  long  wished  for  goal.  Every  object 
was  watched  with  the  keenest  scrutiny.  A 
weed  upon  the  ocean,  a bird,  the  color  of  the 
sea  and  of  the  sky,  the  form  of  the  clouds,  the 
character  of  the  rain,  the  variation  of  the  wind 
— every  thing  was  examined  with  the  closest 
attention.  The  lead  was  often  thrown,  but  no 
bottom  could  be  found. 

By  the  first  of  October  they  had  sailed  two 
thousand  three  hundred  miles,  nearly  due  west. 
But  according  to  the  reckoning  shown  to  the 
crew  they  had  sailed  only  seventeen  hundred 
miles.  The  weather  was  delightfully  mild  and 
serene.  They  had  fallen  in  with  the  trade-winds, 
which,  blowing  incessantly  from  the  same  direc- 
tion, bore  them  prosperously  on  their  w ay.  But 
this  phenomenon  added  still  more  to  the  alarm 
of  the  seamen,  for  they  thought  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  them  ever  to  return. 

At  one  time  the  murmurs  of  the  crew  became 
so  intense  that  they  even  contemplated  open 
mutiny,  and  a plan  was  formed  to  throw  Co- 
lumbus overboard.  Still  the  Admiral,  by  com- 
bined firmness  and  gentleness,  held  them  in  sub- 
jection. Another  anxious  week  passed  aw'ay. 
To  inspirit  the  seamen  a rew  ard  had  been  offer- 
ed of  about  a hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars 
to  the  one  who  should  first  discover  land.  But 
there  had  been  so  many  false  alarms  that  Co- 
lumbus announced  that  whoever  should  give  the 
startling  cry  of  land,  and  it  not  prove  to  be  true, 
should  thenceforth  forfeit  all  claim  to  the  re- 
ward. The  massive  clouds  were  often  piled  up 
in  the  western  heavens  in  forms  so  strikingly 
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resembling  mountains  and  valleys  as  to  deceive 
the  most  practiced  eye. 

The  murmurs  of  the  crew  at  length  became 
so  loud  that  the  situation  of  Cokimbus  was  all 
but  desperate.  He  was  compelled  to  assume 
the  attitude  of  defiance,  and  to  declare  that  no 
consideration  should  tempt  him  to  abandon  the 
enterprise  upon  which  he  had  entered,  and 
which  he  was  sure  perseverance  would  con- 
duct to  a successful  termination. 

The  next  morning  they  met  with  several  in- 
dications of  their  vicinity  to  land.  Fresh  sea- 
weed floated  by  them.  A branch  of  a shrub, 
with  leaves  and  berries  upon  it,  was  picked  up, 
and  a small  piece  of  wood  curiously  carved  was 
also  found  drifting  upon  the  water.  The  sail- 
ors, like  children,  easily  elated  and  depressed, 
w ere  now  all  exultation.  Their  fears  were  dis- 
pelled, their  murmurs  forgotten,  and  with  per- 
fect subjection  they  yielded  themselves  to  the 
dominion  of  their  commander.  From  the  com- 
mencement of  the  voyage  every  evening  relig- 
ious services  had  been  observed  on  board  the 
vessel  of  the  Admiral.  The  vesper  hymn  float- 
ed solemnly  over  the  wide  waste  of  waters,  and 
the  voice  of  prayer  ascended  to  God. 

The  evening  after  witnessing  these  indica- 
tions of  land  Columbus,  at  the  hour  of  vespers, 
stood  upon  the  poop  of  his  vessel,  with  the  mar- 
iners assembled  around  him,  and  in  an  impress- 
ive address  pointed  out  to  them  the  goodness 
of  their  heavenly  Father  in  bearing  them  thus 
far  on  their  way,  and  set  strongly  before  them 
the  evidences  that  their  great  achievement  was 
now  upon  the  eve  of  accomplishment.  He  told 
them  he  thought  it  probable  that  before  the  sun 
should  rise  they  would  make  the  land.  He 
urged  them  to  keep  a vigilant  look-out,  and 
promised  to  the  one  who  should  first  make  the 
discovery  a velvet  doublet  in  addition  to  the 
purse  of  gold.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  Co- 
lumbus should  find  the  land  almost  exactly 
where  he  from  the  beginning  expected  to  have 
found  it.  His  only  error  was  in  supposing  that 
Asia  extended  its  unbroken  surface  to  where  the 
line  of  the  American  continent  is  found. 

Sixty-seven  days  had  now  passed  since  the 
highlands  of  Spain  had  disappeared  from  their 
view.  It  was  the  eleventh  of  October,  1492. 
The  evening  was  brilliant.  The  fresh  breeze 
was  balmy  and  invigorating.  Intense  excite- 
ment pervaded  every  bosom.  Not  an  eye  was 
closed  in  either  of  the  ships  that  night.  As  the 
sun  went  down,  and  the  short  twilight  disap- 
peared, and  the  stars  came  out  in  the  ebon  sky, 
Columbus  took  his  station  upon  the  poop  of  his 
vessel,  and  with  anxious  glance  ranged  the  ho- 
rizon. 

About  ten  o’clock  he  was  startled  by  the 
gleaming  of  a torch  far  in  the  distance.  For 
a moment  it  burned  with  a clear  flame,  then  dis- 
appeared. Was  it  a meteor?  Was  it  an  optic- 
al illusion,  or  was  it  a light  from  the  land  ? Sud- 
denly the  light  again  burned  forth  distinct  and 
indisputable.  Columbus,  intensely  agitated, 
called  to  some  companions  and  pointed  it  out 


to  them.  They  also  saw  it  gleaming  like  a fit- 
ful star  for  an  instant,  when  it  again  disappear- 
ed, and  was  seen  no  more. 

The  darkness  of  a moonless  night  again 
brooded  over  the  solitary  ships,  and  nothing 
was  heard  but  the  moan  of  the  wind  and  the 
sweep  of  the  waves.  Rapidly  these  frail  barks 
rose  and  fell  over  the  billows  as  the  hours  of 
the  night  wore  on,  while  the  prow  of  every  ves- 
sel was  crowded  with  the  crew,  each  one  hoping 
to  be  the  first  to  catch  a glimpse  of  the  shore. 

The  Pintcij  being  the  best  sailer  of  the  three, 
was  in  the  advance.  At  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning  a seaman,  from  its  mast-head,  dis- 
cerned the  obscure  but  indisputable  outline  of 
the  land.  He  shouted  “Land!  land!  land!** 
Every  voice  echoed  the  cry.  In  a few  mo- 
ments more  all  eyes  beheld  the  mountains, 
dark  and  sombre,  but  clearly  defined,  tuid  not 
two  miles  distant  from  them.  They  immedi- 
ately took  in  sail  and  laid  to,  while  the  report 
of  a Heavy  booming  over  the  waves  conveyed 
the  transporting  tidings  to  the  two  ships  in  the 
rear. 

It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  imagine  the  feelings 
of  Colnmbus  during  the  hours  in  which  he  im- 
patiently awaited  the  dawn  of  the  morning. 
He  was  about  fifty-six  years  of  age.  The  en- 
ergies of  nearly  his  whole  life,  while  struggling 
against  ridicule,  contempt,  and  the  roost  ter- 
rible disappointments,  had  been  devoted  to  the 
attainment  of  this  one  object.  And  now  was 
he  to  find  barrenness,  solitude,  and.  desolation 
— a gloomy  wilderness,  silent  and  unpeopled ; 
or  was  he  to  find  powerful  nations,  with  a new 
civilization,  and  all  the  embellishments  of 
wealth,  splendor,  and  power? 

At  length  the  morning  dawned,  in  brilliance 
which  Paradise  could  hardly  have  rivaled.  It 
w as  a morning  of  the  tropics.  The  air,  breath- 
ing from  the  spicy  shore,  made  even  existence 
a luxury.  A beautiful  island  was  spread  out 
before  their  eyes,  green  and  luxuriant,  with 
every  variety  of  tropical  vegetation.  Weary 
with  gazing  for  so  many  weeks  only  upon  the 
wild  waste  of  waters,  the  scene  was  as  enchant- 
ing as  a fairy  dream.  They  thought  that  they 
had  really  arrived  at  the  realms  of  primal  inno- 
cence and  blessedness. 

The  boats  were  lowered  and  manned.  The 
banner  of  Spain,  emblazoned  with  the  cross, 
floated  from -every  prow.  Columbus,  richly 
attired  in  a scarlet  dress,  entered  his  boat, 
and  the  little  squadron  .was  rowed  toward  the^ 
shore.  As  they  drew  near  the  scene  grew 
more  beautiful.  The  picturesque  dwellings 
of  the  natives  were  scattered  about  among  the 
groves.  Trees  of  gigantic  growth  and  of  dense 
foliage  embellished  the  hill-sides  and  the  vales. 
Flowers  of  marvelous  beauty  bloomed  abund- 
antly. Fruits  of  every  variety  of  form  and 
color  hung  temptingly  from  the  boughs;  and 
this  Eden  was  peopled  with  the  sons  of  Adam 
and  of  Eve,  moving  freely,  entirely  naked,  in 
the  apparent  purity  and  innocence  of  mans 
unfallen  nature. 
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Columbus  leaped  upon  (he  shore,  and  falling 
upon  his  knees,  with  clasped  (lands  and  up- 
lifted eves,  gave  thanks  to  God.  The  excite- 
ment of  his  spirit  was  contagious,  and  pervaded 
the  whole  band.  They  gathered  around  their 
illustrious  leader  in  this  his  hour  of  triumph. 
Many  wept.  Many  implored  his  forgiveness 
for  their  murmuring*  and  rebellion.  Colum- 
bus, unmindful  of  all  the  past,  found  the  woes 
of  a lifetime  obliterated  bv  the  rapture  of  a mo- 
ment. With  imposing  ceremony  the  tanner 
of  Spain  was  planted  upgp  the  soil.  The  name 
of  San  Salvador  wag  given  to  the  island.  The 
oath  of  allegiance  to  Columbus,  us  Admiral  and 
Viceroy  of  all  these  new'  realms,  was  now  ad- 
miobtered  to  the  whole  compaiy  of  the  ships. 
This  event,  one  of  the  most  memorable  record- 
ed in  the  history  of  the  world,  occurred  on  the 
morning  of  the  12th  of  Oetobqf,  1492. 

During  these  ceremonies  the  natives  gath- 
ered timidly  around,  gazing  with  amazement 
at  the  strange  beings  who  had  thus  suddenly 
lauded  upon  their  shores.  Their  complexion, 
their  long  and  flowing  beards,  their  helmets 
and  cuirasses  of  glittering  steel,  their  polished 
armor  and  their  silken  banners,  struck  them 
with  admiration.  They  had  dim  conceptions 
of  a celestial  world,  and  doubted  not  that  the 
strangers  were  visitors  from  the  skies.  The 
ships,  whose  sails  had  been  so  gracefully  fold- 
oi  before  them,  they  deemed  birds,  who  had 
borne  the  visitants  on  gigantic  wing  from  their 
aerial  home.  The  lofty  stature  of  Columbus, 
hi*  commanding  air,  his  gorgeous  dress  of 
scarlet,  and  the  deference  which  all  paid  to 
his  authority,  particularly  arrested  their  atten- 
tion. 

The  amazement  and  admiration  were  mu- 


tual. It  was  indeed  a novel  scene  upon  which 
the  Spaniards  gazed.  The  clime,  in  its  genial 
yet  not  sultry  warmth,  was  perfect.  The  land- 
scape, novel  in  all  its  aspects;  the  birds,  of 
every  variety  of  plumage  arul  of  note;  the 
trees,  the  fruits,  the  flowers,  different  from 
aught  they  had  ever  before  seen  or  conceived; 
and,  above  all,  the  groups  of  men  and  women 
who  surrounded  them,  of  dear,  golden  com- 
plexion, and  whose  limbs  were  rounded  into 
symmetry  which  rivaled  the  statues  of  Venus 
and  Adonis : all  this  impressed  the  Spaniards 
with  as  much  wonder  and  admiration  as  they 
themselves  excited  in  the  bosoms  of  the  isl- 
anders. 

Columbus,  supposing,  as  we  have  mentioned, 
that  he  was  -upon  the  confines  of  India,  called 
the  inhabitants  Indiana,  The  natives  were 
gentle,  confiding,  and  affectionate.  Revering 
their  supposed  celestial  visitants,  they  lavished 
upon  them  all  kindness  of  smiles  and  hospitality. 
The  Spaniards  passed  tho  whole  day  wandering 
beneath  the  charming  groves  and  eating  the 
luscious  fruits  of  San  Salvador.  The  natives 
led  them  to  their  houses  and  to  their  favorite 
haunt*,  and  the  voyagers  passed  a day  of  ex- 
citement and  bliss  such  as  is  rarely  enjoyed  on 
earth.  The  sun  had  gone  down,  the  short  twi- 
light of  the  tropics  had  faded  away,  and  the 
stars  were  again  beaming  in  the  sky  ere  they 
entered  the  boats  to  return  to  their  ships. 

Columbus,  who  was  one  of  the  most  kind- 
hearted  and  benignant  of  men,  had  smiled  upon 
the  natives  as  a loving  father  smiles  upon  his 
Children,  He  had  completely  won  their  confi- 
de nj|c  and  their  hearts  by  the  trinkets — to  them 
more  estimable  than  gold  or  pearls — which  he 
freely  distributed  among  them.  A glass  bead, 
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a glittering,  tinkling  hawk’s  bell,  a sharp-point- 
ed nail,  was  to  them  a treasure  of  value  quite 
inestimable.  No  language  can  express  the  de- 
light with  which  these  beautiful  maidens,  ap- 
parently perfectly  modest  m the  dress  which 
nature  gives,  would  hang  around  their  neck  or 
the  waist  a few  hawk’s  bells,  and  then  dance 
with  delight  as  they  listened  to  the  tinkling 
music.  Blissful  indeed  did  the  sun  rise  and 
set  upon  San  Salvador.  But  alas!  Since 
then  how  sad  in  all  those  islands  has  passed 
the  tragedy  of  life ! The  landing  of  the  Euro- 
peans upon  those  shores  proved  to  the  artless 
natives  a calamity  of  awful  magnitude. 

As  the  sun  rose  the  next  morning  the  shore 
and  the  sea  were  covered  with  the  natives, 
some  running  to  and  fro  upon  the  beach  with 
joyful  exclamations,  others  paddling  canoes, 
and  others  swimming  around  the  ships,  almost 
with  the  agility  of  fishes.  But  the  novelty  was 
already  gone,  and  civilized  man  began  imme- 
diately to  inquire  for  the  only  object  of  his 
ceaseless  worship,  gold.  The  seamen  wished 
for  gold  to  enrich  themselves,  that  they  might 
return  with  the  wealth  and  the  dignity  of  princes 
to  their  native  land.  Columbus  wished  for 
gold  to  enrich  the  sovereigns  of  Spain,  to  mag- 
nify the  grandeur  of  his  achievement,  and  to 
aid  him  in  his  majestic  plans  of  regaining  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  and  of  Christianizing  the  world. 

He  immediately  embarked  in  the  boats  to 
explore  the  island.  The  day  was  as  yesterday, 
full  of  enjoyment,  as  beneath  sunny  skies  and 
upon  a mirrored  ocean  they  glided  along  by 
headlands  and  vales  and  entered  the  mouths  of 
winding,  forest-shaded  rivulets.  Occasionally 
they  landed  and  walked  through  villages,  where 
thousands  greeted  them  with  smiles.  They 
sauntered  through  groves  where  nature  seemed 
to  have  lavished  her  most  luxurious  embellish- 
ments. 

Finding  the  island  to  be  comparatively  of 
small  extent,  and  as  there  were  many  other 
islands  rearing  their  mountain  summits  in  the 
distant  horizon,  Columbus  in  the  evening  again 
weighed  anchor  and  set  sail.  Seven  of  the 
natives  willingly  accompanied  him ; Columbus 
wished  to  teach  them  the  Spanish  language 
and  to  have  them  servo  as  interpreters.  See- 
ing in  the  south,  some  fifteen  miles  distant, 
apparently  a large  island,  he  turned  his  prows 
toward  it.  They  reached  the  land  early  the 
next  morning.  Here  the  sarqe  scenes  were 
renewed  which  had  transpired  at  San  Salvador. 
The  natives  were  the  same  simple,  naked,  gentle 
people,  equally  compliant,  affectionate,  and  un- 
suspecting, and  equally  destitute  of  gold. 

As  there  was  nothing  here  to  induce  delay, 
Columbus  turned  to  an  island  which  he  saw  in 
the  southwest,  having  first  given  to  the  island 
he  was  leaving  the  name  it  still  retains  of  Con- 
ception. He  soon  passed  over  the  few  inter- 
vening leagues,  and  before  the  dusk  dropped 
anchor  in  waters  of  such  crystalline  trAs- 
parency  that  every  pebble  could  be  discerned  I 
at  a depth  of  more  than  forty  feet.  An  In-  i 


dian,  whom  they  had  picked  up  in  a canoe  by 
the  way,  was  sent  on  shore  laden  with  presents, 
to  prepare  the  natives  for  their  landing  the  next 
morning. 

In  the  earliest  sunrise  they  rowed  to  the 
shore,  where  they  witnessed  but  the  same  scene 
of  peace,  simplicity,  and  beauty  with  which 
they  had  now  become  familiar.  They  spent  a 
few  houfs  upon  the  island,  charmed  with  the 
artlessness  of  the  natives,  with  the  neatness  and 
picturesque  beauty  of  their  pavilions  of  reeds 
and  palm  leaves,  and  especially  admiring  the 
taste  with  which  the  natives  selected  for  their 
dwellings  situations  of  the  most  romantic  beau- 
ty. Still,  however,  disappointed  in  finding  no 
gold,  Columbus  in  the  evening  again  spread  his 
sails,  and  leaving  this  island,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Ferdinand,  but  tvhich  is  now  called 
Exuma,  he  continued  his  cruise  toward  the 
southeast. 

They  soon  reached  another  island  still  larger, 
to  which  Columbus  gave  the  name  of  Isabella, 
but  which  is  now  known  as  Yuma.  This  was 
by  far  the  most  beautiful  island  they  had  yet 
visited.  Columbus  was  quite  entranced  with 
the  scenes  of  loveliness  ever  opening  before 
him.  Indeed,  it  was  a spectacle  to  exhilarate 
even  the  most  phlegmatic  temperament. 

“ I know  not,”  says  the  enthusiastic  Admiral 
in  his  journal  to  the  King,  “where  first  to  go, 
nor  are  my  eyes  ever  iveary  with  gazing  on  the 
beautiful  verdure.  Here  are  large  lakes,  and 
the  groves  about  them  are  marvelous,  and  ev- 
ery thing  is  green,  and  the  herbage  is  as  in 
April  in  Andalusia.  The  singing  of  the  birds 
is  such  that  it  seems  as  if  one  could  never  be 
willing  to  depart  hence.  There  are  flocks  of 
parrots  which  obscure  the  sun,  and  other  birds, 
large  and  small,  of  so  many  kinds  and  so  dif- 
ferent from  ours  that  R is  wonderful.  There 
are  also  trees  of  a thousand  species,  each  hav- 
ing its  particular  fruit.  As  I approached  this 
cape  there  came  off  a fragrance  so  good  and 
soft  that  it  wasfhe  sweetest  thing  in  the  world.” 

Still  Columbus  and  his  men  were  disappoint- 
ed.  They  had  found  apparently  a fairy  realm 
of  contentment,  Abundance,  and  peace,  but  no 
gold.  Gradually  the  Admiral  began  to  create  a 
language  of  intercourse  between  himself  and  the 
natives.  They  informed  him  of  an  island,  many 
leagues  to  the  southwest,  of  great  magnitude, 
abounding  in  gold  and  pearls  and  spices,  where 
merchant  ships  came  and  went,  and  where  pow- 
erful nations  dwelt.  All  this  Columbus,  whose 
imagination  was  excited  by  hope,  understood 
their  signs  to  signify.  This  island  the  natives 
called  Cuba,  a beautiful  name,  which  this  gem 
of  the  ocean  fortunately  still  retains. 

Columbus  concluded  that  this  island  must  be 
Japan,  which  he  had  expected  to  find  near  that 
spot,  and  that  a ten  days’  sail  toward  the  west 
would  bring  him  to  the  coast  of  India.  Thus 
elated  with  hope,  every  sail  was  spread  as  the 
little  Bquadron  w as  pressed  along  by  a favorable 
breeze  toward  the  island  of  Cuba, 

Passing  several  small  and  beautiful  islands 
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on  the  way,  at  which  he  did  not  deign  to  tonch, 
after  a three  days’  sail  the  mountains  of  the 
Queen  of  the  Antilles  hove  in  sight.  It  was 
on  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  October.  The 
magnitude  of  the  island,  the  grandeur  of  its 
mountains,  the  wide  sweep  of  its  valleys,  jthe 
stately  forests,  and  the  rivers  calm  and  deep, 
with  banks  of  enchanting  beauty,  impressed  ev- 
ery beholder  with  the  highest  feelings  of  won- 
der and  admiration. 

Anchoring  at  the  mouth  of  a river,  Columbus 
with  a small  party  took  the  boats  to  explore  the 
stream.  The  inhabitants,  having  observed  the 
approach  of  the  strange  phenomenon  of  the 
ships,  had  fled  affrighted  from  the  shore.  As 
the  voyagers  ascended  the  river  vistas  of  beauty 
were  ever  opening  before  them.  The  banks 
were  covered  with  trees  and  shrubs,  whose 
bftnehes  were  filled  with  birds  of  great  bril- 
liance of  plumage.  Parrots,  humming-birds, 
flamingoes  of  gorgeous  colors,  abounded  in  the 
groves.  Columbus  was  quite  entranced. 

“Cuba!”  he  exclaimed.  “It  is  the  most 
beautiful  island  that  eyes  ever  beheld.  One 
could  live  there  forever.” 

lie  approached  several  villages,  but  the  ter- 
rified inhabitants  had  fled  to  the  mountains. 
The  houses  were  more  substantial  than  any 
others  of  the  natives  he  had  yet  seen.  There 
were  many  indications  that  the  inhabitants  had 
attained  a higher  civilization  than  those  upon 
the  smaller  islands.  Returning  to  his  ship  he 
again  spread  his  sails,  and  followed  along  the 
coast,  hoping  to  approach  some  large  Oriental 
city.  But  cape  stretched  beyond  cape,  and 
headlands  meltqj  away  beyond  headlands,  and 
nothing  met  his  eye  but  the  luxuriance  and  the 
beauty  of  a fairy  creation  thronged  with  an  art- 
less and  a happy  people.  The  weather  was 
mild,  and  the  most  delightful  serenity  pervaded 
these  peaceful  scenes. 

After  coasting  along  the  shores  for  three 
days  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  could 
not  be  the  island  of  Japan,  but  must  be  the  main 
land  of  India.  Approaching  a populous  region 
he  sent  his  boats  ashore,  and  after  much  diffi- 
culty succeeded  in  obtaining  some  intercourse 
with  the  natives.  Misinterpreting  their  signs 
he  understood  that  at  the  distance  of  four  days' 
journey  into  the  interior  they  would  find  a great 
city  and  a powerful  king.  This  confirmed  Co- 
lumbus in  his  conviction  that  he  was  upon  the 
continent  of  Asia.  He  dispatched  two  envoys 
under  native  guides  to  penetrate  the  interior  in 
search  of  the  fabulous  metropolis.  The  envoys 
bore  presents  and  a very  grandiloquent  letter  to 
the  monarch,  who  was  supposed  to  be  enthroned 
in  palaces  of  splendor.  * 

While  the  deputation  was  absent  Columbus 
employed  the  time  in  repairing  his  ships  and  in 
making  an  excursion  into  the  surrorunding  coun- 
try. In  his  boats  he  ascended  one  of  t^e  rivers 
for  many  leagues.  The  weather  was  beautiful. 
Morning  after  morning  the  sun  rose  in  cloudless 
splendor.  As  he  glided  along  over  the  stream, 
beneath  the  luxuriance  of  the  tropics,  meeting 


every  where  friendly  greetings,  feasting  upon 
new  and  delicious  fruits,  seeing  nothing  but 
beauty,  hearing  nothing  but  melody,  it  is  not 
strange  that  he  should  have  felt  that  he  had  in- 
deed entered  a fairy  realm. 

In  the  journal  which  he  carefully  kept  for  the 
Sovereigns  of  Spain  he  is  continually  giving 
utterance  to  exclamations  of  delight.  During 
this  short  tour  up  one  of  the  beautiful  streams 
of  Cuba  he  met  with  a bulbous  root  about  as 
large  as  an  apple,  which  the  natives  used  as 
food,  after  roasting  it  in  the  ashes.  The  na- 
tives called  it  batatas . It  has  since  become  an 
indispensable  article  of  food  throughout  the 
whole  civilized  world.  Though  Columbus  at- 
tached no  importance  whatever  to  this  discovery 
of  the  jwtato,  it  has  proved  of  more  value  to  the 
human  family  than  if  he  had  discovered  a mount- 
ain of  solid  gold. 

The  envoys  soon  returned.  The  great  Ori- 
ental metropolis  which  they  had  sought  con- 
sisted of  a pleasant  village  of  fifty  wigwams. 
The  envoys  were,  however,  received  with  the 
greatest  hospitality.  One  who  had  been  se- 
lected for  this  important  mission  was  a very 
learned  man,  familiar  with  the  Hebrew,  the 
Chaldaic,  and  the  Arabic.  He  was  selected  for 
the  mission  in  consequence  of  his  acquaintance 
with  these  languages.  He  tried  all  his  learned 
tongues  in  vain  upon  the  Cuban  chieftain.  As 
he  was  returning  from  his  fruitless  expedition 
he  saw  the  natives  with  dried  leaves  of  a pecul- 
iar plant  in  their  hands,  which  they  rolled  up 
into  small  tubes  about  as  long  as  one’s  finger. 
Lighting  one  end  they  put  the  other  end  into 
their  mouths,  and  drawing  in  the  smoke  puffed 
it  out  again.  This  little  roll  of  dried  leaf  they 
called  a tobacco . This  was  the  origin  of  the 
cigar. 

Columbus  decided  to  follow  along  the  coast 
toward  the  southeast,  hoping  to  find  some  spot 
where  he  could  establish  commercial  relations 
with  the  natives.  A few  natives,  males  and  fe- 
males, willingly  accompanied  him.  He  wished 
to  take  them  to  Spain  that  they  might  be  in- 
structed in  Christianity,  so  that  upon  their  re- 
turn they  could  be  instrumental  in  the  conver- 
sion of  these  heathen  nations.  Coasting  along 
the  shore  he  soon  reached  the  southeastern  ex- 
tremity of  Cuba,  which  he  supposed  to  be  a 
cape  jutting  far  out  into  the  sea.  Ear  away 
through  the  transparent  air  he  discerned  the 
blue  outlines  of  mountains.  Eagerly  he  directed 
his  course  in  that  direction. 

Columbus  sailed  from  the  southeast  extremi- 
ty of  the  island  of  Cuba,  in  the  direction  of 
the  land  which  dimly  appeared  far  away  in  the 
southeast,  a favoring  breeze  driving  his  vessels 
rapidly  through  the  waters.  As  they  drew 
nearer  the  mountains  soared  into  majestic  alti- 
tude, and  the  wide -sweeping  plains  indicated 
an  island  of  extraordinary  extent  and  beauty. 
Columns  of  smoke  ascending  through  the  foli- 
age gave  evidence  that  the  island  was  populous. 

I It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  Decem- 
ber when  Columbus  entered  a spacious  and 
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beautiful  harbor,  on  the  western  extremity  of 
thR  island,  The  natives,  seeing  the  approach 
of  the  ships,  tied  in  terror  to  the  woods.  For 
six  days  Columbus  skirted  the  shore,  occasion- 
ally penetrating  the  rivers  with  his  boats*  with- 
out being  able  to  obtain  any  intercourse  with 
the  inhabitants.  He  frequently  landed  with 
parties  of  the  crew  and  entered  their  villages, 
hut  ever  found  them  empty*  the  natives  having 
escaped  to  the  forest. 

On  the  12th  of  December  he  landed  in  u 
pleasant  harbor,  at  a point  which  he  called  La 
Xavii  fad — “ The  Nat i vifv. 11  Hero  he  took  form- 
al possession  of  the  island  in  the  mime  of  the 
Sovereigns  of  Spain,  and  with  many  imposing 
ceremonies  erected  the  cross.  As  the  sailors 
were  rambling  about  they  fell  upon  n party  of 
the  islanders,  who  tied  like  deer.  The  sailors 
pursued,  and  seeing  a beautiful  young  girl  per- 
fectly naked  and  graceful  as  a fawn,  who  was 
unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  more  athletic  run- 
ners, they  succeeded  in  capturing  her.  They 
brought  their  fascinating  p me  triumphantly  to 
the  ships.  Columbus  received  her  with  the  ut- 
most kindness,  and  loaded  her  with  presents, 
particularly  with  the  little  tinkling  hawk’s  hells, 
which  had  for  the  natives  an  indescribable 
charm.  She  found  sympathizing  friends  in  the 
native  women  who  were  on  board,  and  in  nn 
hour  was  so  perfectly  at  home  and  so  happy 
that  she  wus  quite  indisposed  to  leave  the  ship 
to  return  to  the  shore. 

This  beautiful  Indian  maiden  Avon?  a ring  of 
gold,  not  through  the  ears,  hut  more  conspicu- 
ously suspended  from  the  nose.  The  sigh  t of  the 
precious  mcml  greatly  excited  the  adventurers, 
for  it  proved  that  there  was  gold  in  the  country. 
By  the  aid  of  this  maiden  they  soon  became  ac- 


quainted with  the  inhabitants.  They  were  liv- 
ing in  the  same  state  of  blissful  simplicity  with 
those  upon  the  isltrnd  of  Cuba.  The  natives 
called  the  island  Hayti.  Columbus  named  it 
Hispaniola.  The  French  and  English  have 
since  called  it  Sr.  Domingo.  The  island  is  still 
burdened  with  its  triple  appellation. 

If  we  are  to  credit  the  narratives  of  Columbus 
and  his  ebmpimions,  the  inhabitants  were  living 
in  truly  an  enviable  state,  free  from  the  avows, 
the  diseases,  and  the  crushing  cares  of  civilized 
life.  They  hud  nn  party  politics,  no  religions 
feuds.  They  needed  no  clothing,  enjoying  a 
genial  climate  of  perpetual  summer.  They 
were  neat  in  their  persons  and  in  their  dAvell- 
ings,  graceful  in  form,  and  attractive  in  com- 
plexion and  in  feature^.  Their  rhrers  were  alive 
with  iishes.  Fruit  Of  delicious  flavor  hung  from 
almost  every  bough.  Their  food  was  thus  al- 
ways ready,  and  life  was  to  them  apparently  but 
a long*  pleasant  summer's  day. 

It  would  Appear  from  the  united  and  emphatic 
testimony  of  the  voyagers  that  there  was  no 
other  known  portion  of  the  globe  at  that  time 
Avhere  there  was  so  little  wickedness*  »o  little 
sorrow,  or  where  more  true  happiness  was  to 
be  found.  Many  of  the  sailors  were  so  de- 
lighted with  the  wwm-henrted  friendliness  of 
the  natives,  with  the  climate,  with  the  enchant- 
ing scenery,  the  fruits,  the  bird -songs,  that 
they  could  not  endure  tho  idea  of  returning 
again  to  the  anxieties  of  life  in  old  Spain. 
They  entreated  Columbus  to  allow  them  to 
settle  uppn  the  island.  It  so  happened  that 
just  at  this  time  one  of  the  vessels  was  Avrecketl 
upon  the  const.  One  of  the  other  barks,  the 
Pinta , hrtd  parted  Company  with  the  little  squad- 
ron, the  captain  having  mutinously  separated 
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from  the  Admiral  in  pursuit  of  adventures  in 
his  own  name. 

Columbus  was  now  left  with  but  one  vessel, 
which  was  exposed  to  innumerable  perils  in 
navigating  unknown  seas.  Should  that  vessel 
be  wrecked  they  could  never  return  to  Spain, 
and  the  knowledge  of  their  discovery  would  be 
lost  to  the  world.  Under  these  circumstances 
Columbus  decided  that  it  was  his  first  duty  to 
retrace  his  steps  to  Europe  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible, to  announce  the  success*  of  his  enterprise, 
and  that  he  might  then  return  with  a more  ef- 
ficient fleet  to  prosecute  further  discoveries. 

The  wrecked  caravel  was  broken  up,  the  gu^is 
were  taken  to  the  shore,  and  a fortress  was  con- 
structed as  the  nucleus  of  a colony.  A tribe 
of  natives  resided  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  fortress.  They  manifested  the  utmost  kind- 
ness and  sympathy,  and  rendered  efficient  aid  in 
rearing  the  bastions  and  the  buttresses  which 
were  to  prove  in  the  end  the  destruction  of 
their  race.  The  chieftain  of  this  artless  peo- 
ple, Guacanagari,  wept  in  unaffected  grief  in 
contemplating  the  calamity  which  had  befallen 
Columbus.  He  ordered  all  the  effects  from 
the  wreck  to  be  placed  near  his  own  dwelling, 

fuarded  them  with  the  utmost  care,  and  had 
uildings  reared  to  protect  them  f®om  the  weath- 
er. Treasures  of  inconceivable  value  in  the  eyes 
of  the  natives  were  strewed  around,  hawk’s  bells, 
glittering  beads,  knives,  gaudy  ribbons,  and  yet 
there  was  not  the  least  attempt  made  to  pilfer. 
Though  the  natives  aided  in  transporting  these 
valuables  from  the  wreck  to  the  shore,  not  an 
article  was  found  missing.  What  was  the  basis 
of  this  honesty  ? The  solution  of  this  problem 
will  puzzle  both  the  philosopher  and  the  Chris- 
tian. 

“So  loving,”  writes  Columbus,  “so  tracta- 
ble, so  peaceable  are  these  people,  that  I declare 
to  your  Majesties  that  there  is  not  in  this  world 
a better  nation  or  a better  land.  They  love 
their  neighbors  as  themselves.  Their  discourse 
is  ever  sweet  and  gentle,  and  accompanied  with 
a smile.  And  though  it  is  true  that  they  are 
naked,  yet  their  manners  are  decorous  and 
praiseworthy.” 

While  here  considerable  quantities  of  gold 
were  brought  in  dust  and  in  small  lumps,  any 
amount  of  which,  almost,  which  the  natives  pos- 
sessed they  would  gladly  exchange  for  a Hawk’s 
bell.  The  eagerness  of  the  Spaniards  for  gold 
induced  the  natives  more  earnestly  to  engage  in 
its  search,  and  they  gave  very  glowing  accounts 
of  mountains  of  gold  in  the  interior,  and  of  riv- 
ers whose  sands  were  but  the  glittering  dust  of 
this  precious  metal. 

The  gentle  and  amiable  cacique,  Guacana- 
gari, seeing  that  Columbus  was  jnuch  depressed 
by  the  loss  of  his  vessel,  manifested  true  refine- 
ment of  sympathy  in  his  attempts  to  cheer  him 
and  to  divert  his  melancholy.  He  invited  Co- 
lumbus to  dine  with  him,  and  prepared  a very 
sumptuous  entertainment,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  natives,  of  fish,  fruits,  and  roots. 
After  the  collation  the  polite  chieftain  con- 


ducted his  guests  to  a grove,  whose  overarch- 
ing foliage  shaded  a smooth  and  verdant  lawn. 
Here  Guacanagari  had  collected  a thousand  na- 
tives to  amuse  the  care-worn  Admiral  with  an 
exhibition  of  their  games  and  dances. 

Columbus,  then,  to  impress  the  natives  with 
an  idea  of  his  power,  ordered  a military  display 
of  the  Spaniards.’  As  they  wheeled  to  and  fro 
in  their  martial  manoeuvres,  their  steel  armor 
and  their  polished  swords  glittering  in  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  the  Haytiens  gazed  upon  the  spec- 
tacle in  speechless  admiration.  But  when  one 
of  the  cannon  was  discharged,  and  they  saw  the 
flash  and  heard  the  peal,  and  perceived  the 
path  of  the  invisible  bolt  through  the  forest, 
crushing  and  rending  the  trees,  they  fell  to  the 
ground  in  dismay. 

In  a few  days  the  fortress  was  completed,  the 
guns  mounted,  and  the  ammunition  stored  safe- 
ly away.  Columbus  deemed  the  discipline  of 
a garrison  necessary  to  keep  the  Spaniards  un- 
der subjection,  rather  than  as  any  protection 
against  the  natives.  Having  given  the  men 
very  minute  directions  respecting  their  con- 
duct during  his  absence,  on  the  4th  of  January, 
1493,  he  spread  his  sails  for  his  return  to  Spain. 

The  hour  of  parting  was  one  of  much  emo- 
tion. Those  who  were  to  be  left  behind  found 
their  hearts  failing  them.  Should  the  one  sin- 
gle shattered  bark  which  bore  Columbus  and 
his  band  founder  beneath  the  stonms  of  the 
ocean  there  would  be  buried  with  it  all  knowl- 
edge of  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  and 
the  colony  at  The  Nativity  would  be  left  to  its 
fate. 

By  a singular  chance,  when  Columbus  had 
advanced  on  his  way  along  the  coast  but  about 
fifty  miles  he  met  the  Pinta , which  had  so 
shamefully  abandoned  him.  He,  however, 
deemed  it  prudent  to  overlook  the  crime,  and 
to  appear  satisfied  with  the  lame  apologies  of- 
fered by  the  captain.  After  a short  delay  to 
prepare  the  Pinta  for  the  long  voyage  the  two 
vessels  again  spread  their  sails  for  Spain. 

The  voyage  was  extremely  tempestuous.  The 
vessels  were  soon  separated  by  darkness  and  the 
gale.  Columbus,  with  intense  anxiety,  buffet- 
ed the  waves,  which  often  threatened  to  over- 
whelm him.  A calm,  bold  man,  he  entirely  for- 
got his  own  life  in  his  solicitude  that  the  im- 
portant discovery  which  he  had  made  should 
not  be  lost  to  Europe.  After  thirty-eight  days 
of  almost  uninterrupted  and  terrific  storms  he 
reached  the  Azores.  Here  they  Encountered 
humiliating  indications  of  the  vices  of  civilized 
life. 

The  King  of  Portugal,  apprehensive  that  Co- 
lumbus might  make  some  important  discovery 
which  would  redound  to  the  glory  of  Spain, 
had  sent  orders  to  all  his  colonies  that  Colum- 
bus, should  he  make  his  appearance,  should  be 
arrested  and  held  as  a prisoner.  Consummate 
treachery  was  employed  to  ensnare  the  Ad- 
miral at  the  Azores;  but  by  his  vigilance  he 
escaped,  and  again  spread  his  sails. 

A week  of  pleasant  weather  and  of  favoring 
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winds  brought  his  storm -shattered  vessel  with- 
in about  three  hundred  miles  of  Cape  St.  Vin- 
cent. Suddenly  another  Fearful  tempest  arose, 
and  for  ten  days  they  were  at  the  mercy  of  the 
waves,  almost  in  hourly  peril  of  being  engulfed; 
During  the  gloomy  hours  of  this  voyage,  when 
it  was  often  extremely  doubtful  whether  Colum- 
bus would  ever  see  Spain  again,  he  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  his  discovery  upon  parchment,  wrapped 
it  in  a waxed  cloth  impervious  to  water,  ami 
inclosing  the  whole  in  a water-tight  empty  bar- 
rel, set  it  adrift.  A copy  similarly  prepared 
was  also  kept  on  the  poop  of  the  ship,  so  that 
should  the  vessel  sink  the  barrel  might  floAt 
away,  and  thus,  by  some  fortunate  chance,  the 
knowledge  of  the  great  discovery  might  be  pre- 
served. 

Oil  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  March  Colum- 
bus found  himself  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus* 
A tempest  still  swept  the  ocean,  and  his  vessel 
was  in  such  a leaky  condition  that  he  was  com- 
pelled, at  every  hazard,  to  run  into  this  Portu- 
guese river.  He  dropped  anchor  about  ten 
mile*  below  Lisbon,  and  immediately  sent  a 
message  to  the  King  and  Queen  informing  them 
of  his  arrival,  of  the  success  of  his  expedition, 
and  asking  \»ermisHiou  to  go  up  to  Lisbon  tore- 
pair  his  sinking  vessel. 

No  tongue  can  tell,  no  imagination  can  con- 
ceive the  excitement  which  these  tidings  cora- 
munitrated, The  King  and  Queen  had  almost 
contemptuously  dismissed  Columbus  as  a hair- 
brained adventurer.  And  now  he  had  returned 
in  perfect  triumph,  will*  a new  world,  teeming 
with  inexhaustible  wealth  and  resources,  to  pre- 
sent to  a rival  nation.  The  chagrin  of  the 
Portuguese  Court  was  nnnttcrahle. 

Should  a balloon  return  to  the  vicinity  of  New 
York  from  an  excursion  to  the  planet  Jupiter, 
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i*Un»iird  i i&ftufi  ytaiMx)LXti  aJt’R  WnKLUk. 

the  shore  of  the  aucces*  of  the  enterprise  the  j An  envum*  guest  impudently  inquired  of Coliint- 
was  intecnhalile.  A > &f  uni Kvn&l  bo*  if  he  thynghr  tbal  there  V/iab  Vrj  Spalii 
exufrMiait  ensued.  Like-  n twiggy:  hil low  the  . vapaMe  M'  discovering  the  druid*  if  lit-  bud  nut 
tidings  surged  over  Spain,  Accmnpniii^J  with  m$ide  fiw'd'l^tivery/  '•• ' ^oioihliu^' wi thoai  repij^ 
bonfires;  huzzin^  pealing  bells,  and  roaring  eb*h  [ ing  to  the  question,  took  on  egg  from  the  ifthig* 
non.  We  have  no  space  to  record  these  scenes  i <n*i  asked  if  tW*re  was  an  v w ho  ebtiid  rnuke 
of  national  rejoicing.  The  Sling  was  «t  Burce-  it  stand  uptm  om?  end.  Thee  all  tried,  hut  in 
Iprm,  at  the  furtljej  axtreniity  of  the  I*afiinaulu,  vcmi*.  ' TMubl  J>b#  Theft,,  fcy  a flight >btd\rvc.nthlied 
The  #o  verfeigns  ini  medUfroly  wrote  to  Col  u ni'  the  end  of  t he  *&k  and  left  It  standing  before 
hu*v  in  mply  to  the  di^aich  which  hediad  *eitt  \ them,  thus  leading  that  it  is  saay  to  iloa  thing 
ro  them, requeuing  him  to  repair  *o .the  Court,  f after ' some  one  httS^hoWahww\ 

Odunduis  probably  could  not  regret  that  tint ; We  must  briefly  viarmte  the  suiW«]uet>t.  e.a- 
Involved  the  of  a triunipha)  route  of  reer  of  this  ATtiisiriom'iunri*  It  i*  Jb«t  a ititdun- 

mxi&®  hundred  mde«  through  the  my  heart  of  cltoly  recital  of  foil*;  disappoinrrnetite,  <*ud 
Spain.  It  was  a delightful  season  of  the  -year,-  rut*  a.  A hew  fh/et  wo*  speedily  ctpiipped  of 
nnd 'the  jubilant  welcome  which  CuJmnhus  rant  seventeen  Ve^seU,  h^rge  and  2^D*alh  laden  w»rh 
every  nitfe  of  l he  'way  from  Seville  to  Barcelona  all  such  trinket*  *nd  merchandise  as  could  he 
the  world  has  probably  oarer  seen  putidJded.  valuable  far  trade  with  (he  Jodi  axis. 

The  Indians  were  npn^pknbusfy  ^xlufdted,  etvtfiv pig*,  shtyjh  Ami  with  to&oy  seed*, 

decorated  vriYfi  gold  and  btf  iha«s  pinime^  f rum  wdn*  p&fett  Wfuapfc  iK&lt&fitkd&J  Kobe  of  these 
tropical  bird*.  All  the  most  showy*  products,  of  ajtim&ri  were  found  in  the  'new  worl.il.  Twelve 
tlu*  new  world  were  presented  u>  admiriiig  misrioimrv*  -were '{» ken  to  convert  the  tmtivo. 

A very  ouposiug  cavalcade  surround  ad  the  Ad?-  Twelve  hundred  »d  wm  u r^r*  erim  det?  on  b^.nd 
miral,  who  sat  on  byrs^bnek , nVti'Kciwg  hf  hi*  j the  8e*t  • tiod  mnftf  uiorc  were  anxious  Ui  go, 
nmjesftc  form,  .hi*?  pule  and  ?w«dvi*  fern  orb*,  .hot  they  rouhl  inn  W received, 
and  \m  gray  hwfc*,  unoersfO  wind ration.  Thin.  The  five*  sailed  from  C^d.te  to  the  imdst  of 
UlM  Barcelona.  twul  received  the  mpxt  univt^nl  f^joic'mg.  cut  the  2&th  of- .September,. 
cOxJibl.  greeting  fcbiri  J^rdlnaf^nr»d  fsabell^u  After  a pros p€;ry w « voy ugo  uf  thirty^ 

i?,rwU'  ibsthietifoti  ever  eiteken  great  e.nvy  eight-  da>'?v  it».  the  .early. dawn  of  'he  mono ng 
l^neinle*  to  Cbirrmbii^  bitter  imd  uor»3leptHig»  y$i0ip,.fZd-vf  ■Nqvtwj.teft  Uif  ioBv  of 

j^pnaig  up  Around  ifirb.  He  WUaf  nn  Italitin— H nn  unfcmtVo  yet  imijeHric  Tl^nd  hove  in  ^ighf. 
Jbmgner.  , The .;%«abish.  fioliles  wero  not  #eli  I«  w*;^'  the  doming  of  th>?  jfhrbbiitfe..  The  cr4wa 
at  Ui*  elevation,  and  wer>*  vevy  restive  of  .all  the  rivals  were  ncsetnlded  wpon  their 
wheh  iHulc-r  any  eiccu<n*tanccs  th^y  cOm-  > -dock^  und  \>r&yis r*  an«1  anthems  of  thunk sgiv:f 
polled  to  yicM  U*  ht^  uuiluifHy.  It  v»  us  during  iug  over  the  peacernl  «»)liiude^  of  tfije- 

iujouni  at  Ilarcebma  that  the  io.  blent  oc-  oceutL  Columhu^  a*  the  bdand  $$/$  ih*i  ovct 
t.-mred  which  firn^o  tmi  in  the  universally  known  ed  on  i in*  lHabb;uhv  »f.«  U the  name  of  iJorni- 
of  the  egg.  The.  Qn&titl  Cardinal  of  nic*.  He  whs  (now  in  the  W^iiuftd  dutltu  trailed 
^pa)i?  Tuid  invited  C^lwmbub  w.  diiib  •wiBi;'him*  >The  Ai]dlie^  Iluripg  the  day  he 
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of  these  gem s of  the  ocean,  appealing  on  those 
smooth  waters  beneath  the  bright  sun  of  the 
tropics  like  fairy  islands  in  a fairy  sea. 

As  he  cruised  along  he  gave  to  the  more  im- 
portant islands  he  met  the  names  of  Manga- 
iante,  Guadaloiipe,  St.  Juan  Bautista,  since 
called  Porto  Rico.  On  these  islands  he  found 
a fierce  and  warlike  race,  who  were  the  terror 
of  the  more  peaceful  inhabitants  of  the  other 
islands. 


appointed.  Sickness  broke  oot.  Murmur* 
loud  and  deep  rose  on  every  side.  Columbus 
was  denounced  as  a deceiver,  and  hardly  an 
individual  could  be  found  to  lend  him  any  cord- 
ial co-operation.  Many  of  the  haughty  young 
nobles  of  Spain  had  accompanied  him.  They 
openly  insulted  the  Admiral,  refusing  obedi- 
ence to  his  commands.  Columbus  was  not 
sufficiently  strong  to  enforce  authority. 

Harassed  and  perplexed  in  every  conceiv- 
able way,  lie  organized  an  expedition  to  ex- 
plore the.  interior  for  gold,  and  commenced  the 
establishment  of  another  colonial  city,  which 
he  colled  Isabella.  Twelve  of  the  ships  wen? 
sent  back  to  Spain  to  obtain  supplies.  Colum- 
bus was  mortified  that  he  could  send  so  little 
gold.  He,  however,  wrote  a letter  to  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  full  of  brilliant  anticipations. 
His  sanguine  temperament  ever  inclined  him 
to  hope.  Crushed  by  care  and  anxiety,  he 
was  prostrated  upon  a sick-bed,  which  he  could 
not  leave  for  several  weeks.  During  his  sick- 
ness his  mind  retained  all  its  vigor,  and  he 
gave  his  commands  as  usual.  His  enemies, 
taking  advantage  of  his  apparently  helpless 
condition,  formed  a conspiracy  to  seize  the 
five  remaining  ships  and  return  to  Spain,  where 
they  would  defend  themselves  for  this  muti- 
nous act  by  a combined  assault  upon  the  char- 
acter of  Columbus.  With  great  energy  and 
sagacity  the  Admiral  frustrated  this  plan,  io 
the  endeavor  in  some  degree  to  divert  the  gen- 
eral discontent,  he  arranged  an  expedition,  of 
which  he  himself  took  the  command,  to  explore 
the  coast  of  Cuba.  The  vessels  were  soon  ready, 
and  some  degree  of  enthusiasm  animated  the 
crews  as  they  weighed  their  anchors  and  spread 
their  sails. 

After  following  along  the  southern  coasr 


The  evidence  seemed  indubitable  that 
they  were  cannibals,  devouring  the  victims  of 
war.  It  now'  became  manifest  that  the  new' 
world  was  by  no  means  an  Eden  of  primal  in- 
nocence, but  that  if  was  inhabited  by  the  fallen 
race  of  Adam,  who  groaned  beneath  the  burden 
of  life. 

On  the  27th  of  November  Columbus  anchored 
in  the  harbor  of  La  Navidad.  He  expected  to 
find  a happy  colony,  and  that  by  trading  with 
the  Indians  they  would  have  obtained  by  this 
time  a ton  of  gold  for  him  to  transfer  immedi- 
ately to  his  ships.  Instead  of  this,  to  his  great 
disappointment,  he  found  but  desolation  and 
ruin.  The  Spaniards  had  quarreled  and  fought 
among  themselves.  They  had  ubandoned  the 
fortress  that  they  might  live  among  the  natives, 
where  they  soon  excited  intense  disgust  and 
hatred  by  their  brutal  licentiousness  and  their 
haughty  disregard  of  nil  the  feelings  of  the  In- 
dians. A tierce  tribe  from  the  interior  fell  upon 
them  as  they  were  scattered  about,  and  every 
man  perished.  The  natives,  also,  who  were 
friendly  to  Columbus  were  overwhelmed  by  the 
assault  of  the  fierce  tribe,  and  nothing  remained 
of  the  colony  out  desolation  and  mouldering 
bones. 

Tbe  sanguine  adventurers  who  had  accom- 
panied Columbus,  lured  by  the  account  he  had 
given  of  this  golden  realm,  were  bitterly  dis- 
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gome  sixty  or  seventy  miles,  meeting  with  situation  became  absolutely  unendurable,  and 
many  pleasing  incidents  of  the  name  general  on  the  10th  of  March,  1406,  he  again  act  sail 
character  which  we  have  previously  related,  for  Spain  to  seek  the  redress  of  his  wrongs, 
he  turned  to  the  south,  and  had  sailed  but  a j After  a long  and  stormy  passage  of  three 
few  leagues  when  the  blue  mountains  of  an-  months  he  lauded  at  Cadiz* 
other  majestic  island  seemed  to  emerge  from  j Ferdinand  and  Isabella  received  him  with 
the  sen*  This  was  his  first  sight  of  Jamaica*  j kindness.  But  all  the  plans  and  wishes  of  Co- 
Fortumftely  the  island  has  retained  its  original  lumhus  were  thwarted  by  a series  of  incessant 
name.  The  natives,  a bold  and  warlike  race,  and  mortifying  annoyances.  He  found  his 
opposed  the  landing.  The  Spaniards,  with  popularity  greatly  on  the  wane*  Many  of  the 
cross-bows  and  a blood-hound,  put  them  all  to  nobles,  indulging  in  unworthy  jealousy  of  him 
flight*  This  was  probably  the  first  time  that  as  a foreigner,  did  every  thing  in  their  power 
this  animal,  of  execrable  notoriety,  was  era-  to  embarrass  his  movements.  More  than  two 
ployed  in  such  services.  years  passed  away  before  Columbus  could  ob- 

But  Columbus  could  find  here  no  gold.  lie  tain  nnothcr  squadron.  But  on  the  30th  of 
returned  to  Cuba,  and  sailed  along  its  southern  May,  1408,  he  again  sailed  on  his  third  voyage 
coast  many  days,  and  for  so  many  leagues  as  to  with  six  vessels. 

satisfy  every  one  on  board  the  ships  that  Cuba  Pursuing  a more  southerly  course,  the  first 
could  not  be  an  island,  but  that  it  was  the  main  land  he  made  was  a iurge  island  on  the  coast 
land.  After  continuing  his  tour  for  nearly  five  of  $outh  America,  which  he  named  La  Trim- 
months,  and  having  discovered  many  new  &1-  dad,  u The  Trinity  ” from  three  lofty  peaks  unit- 
rinds,  Columbus  returned  to  his  colony  at  Isa-  ed  at  their  bases,  which  first  hove  in  sight, 
bella.  Here  he  again  found  that  the  arrogance  lie  also  coasted  for  many  leagues  along  the 
nrul  oppression  of  those  he  had  left  behind  had  shore  of  South  America,  supposing  it  to  be  an 
so  exasperated  the  natives  that  a coalition  was  island*  The  natives  he  fonnd  almost  white, 
formed  of  all  the  tribes  for  the  extermination  and  frank,  bold,  and  friendly.  At  length, 
of  the  Spaniards.  The  wildest  adventures  of  turning  his  prows  toward  the  north,  he  made 
Indian  warfare  now  ensued,  a faithful  narrative  sail  for  Hayti,  where  he  arrived  the  30th  oF 
of  which  would  fill  volumes.  August. 

The  flame  of  war  swept  over  doomed  Hayti,  Though  his  mind  remained  vigorous  as  ever, 
and  the  island  at  length  being  entirely  snbju-  his  physical  system  was  shattered  by  care,  toil, 
gated,  the  wretched  inhabitants  were  enslaved,  and  suffering.  Beautiful  Ilayti,  which  he  had 
But  the  victors  were  compelled  to  drink  deeply  originally  found  ao  populous,  peaceful,  and 
of  the  cup  of  misery  which  they  had  mingled,  happy,  was  now  war-scathed  and  desolate. 
The  most  envenomed  complaints  were  preferred  The  Spaniards  had  converted  a blooming  Eden 
against  Columbus  before  the  Spanish  Sovereigns,  into  a howling  wilderness.  Sickness  and  fam- 
A commission  was  sent  out  to  investigate  his  ine  brooded  over  the  island,  and  the  conquered 
conduct, 


These  commissioners  treated  the  Ad- 
miral with  such  contumely  and  insult  that  his 
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iards  were  intensely  exasperated  against  each 
other.  Columbus  met  with  nothing  but  trou- 
ble. lie  was  emaciate,  haggard,  and  almost 
blind.  Conscious  that  with  his  broken  consti- 
tution lie  could  not  long  sustain  such  cares  and 
toils,  he  decided  to  seek  for  a successor  in  the 
government,  and  to  return  to  Spain, 

The  complaints  in  the  Court  of  Ferdinand 
nnd  Isabella  against  Columbus  were  now  so 
loud  and  bitter  that  another  commission  was 
sent  out  to  Havti,  with  authority  to  supersede 
him  in  command  should  he  be  found  guilty. 
An  officer  of  the  royal  household  named  Bobn- 
dilla  was  intrusted  with  this  important  com- 
mission. This  official,  who  proved  to  be  totally 
unfit  for  tite  delicate  duty  intrusted  to  him,  im- 
mediately upon  his  arrival  assumed  the  supreme 
command,  and  the  venerable  Admiral,  to  his  ut- 
ter amazement,  was  summoned  to  appear  as  a 
criminal  before  him.  Bobadilla,  whose  name 
should  be  handed  down  to  infamy,  had  the  bru- 
tality to  seize  Columbus,  aged  and  infirm  as  he 
was,  and  to  put  his  helpless  victim  in  chains. 
Columbus,  too  proud  to  make  unavailing  re- 
monstrances, in  dignified  silence  submitted  to 
his  fate.  The  iron  had  entered  his  soul. 

The  renowned  discoverer,  Worthy  of  the  grat- 
itude of  the  world,  was  plunged  into  a prison 
until  a ship  could  be  got  ready  to  transport  him 
across  the  ocean*  He  was  then  taken  from  \m 
prison,  shackled  like  the  vilest  culprit,  and,  sur- 
rounded by  tlte  jeers  of  an  infamous  rabble,  was 
placed  on  board  the  vessel  and  sent  to  Spain. 
'Hie  commander  of  the  ship,  moved  with  grief 
and  indignation  in  view  of  such  indignities 
heaped  upon  so  noble  a man,  wished,  during 
the  voyage,  to  strike  off  his  chains. 

“No !"  exclaimed  Columbus \ u their  Majes- 
ties commanded  me,  by  letter,  to  submit  to 


whatever  Bobadilla  should  order  in  their  name. 

By  their  authority  he  has  put  these  chains  upon 
me.  I will  wear  them  till  they  shall  ruder 
them  to  be  taken  o ft.  And  I will  presene 
them  ever  afterward  as  relics  and  memorials  of 
the  rewards  ofany  services." 

It  is  affecting  to  record  that  Columbus  ever 
kept  these  shackles  suspended  in  his  room,  and 
requested  that  they  wight  be  deposited  at  his 
side  in  the  grave. 

The  arrival  of  Colutnbua  at  Cadiz  in  chains 
excited  amazement,  which  was  followed  by  uni- 
versal indignation.  The  whole  current  of  pop- 
ular sentiment,  in  all  its  resistless  strength,  sad- 
den iv  turned  in  his  favor.  The  King  and  Queen 
were  infiiieneed  by  the  general  sentiment.  They 
ordered  his  chains  to  he  stricken  off,  directed 
that  lie  should  be  treated  with  every  considera- 
tion, and  invited  him  to  repair  immediately  to 
Court,  sending  him  a purse  of  about  eight  thou- 
sand dollars  to  defray  his  expenses.  As  he  en- 
tered the  presence  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
and  was  greeted  by  them  with  the  utmost  sym- 
pathy and  affection,  the  great  heart  of  this  ma- 
jestic man  was  overcome,  nnd,  falling  upon  Ids 
knees,  he  wept,  sobbing  lika  a child* 

Columbus  was  now  far  advanced  in  years. 

Still,  being  fully  restored  to  the  royal  favor,  he 
made  preparation*  for  a fourth  voyage.  Early 
in  May,  1503,  he  being  then  about  sixty-six 
years  of  nge,  he  again  embarked,  with  four 
small  vessels  and  a crew  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  for  an  enterprise  no  less  than  the 
circumnavigation  of  the  globe.  The  largest  of 
| these  vessels  did  not  exceed  seventy  tons,  and 
I the  smallest  was  of  but  fifty.  Riding  safely 
j through  many  severe  tempests,  he  passed  the 
; islands  of  the  Caribbean  Sen,  and  touched  the 
| continent  at  Yucatan.  bailing  by  n prominent 
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headland,  which  ho  named  Cape  Gracia*  a Dios, 
he  cruised  southerly  along  the  coast  tor  many 
longue*,  hoping  to  find  a passage  through  the 
Isthmus.  Not  succeeding,  he  attempted  to  es- 
tablish a colony  at  the  mouth  of  a river  called 
Belem : but  the  natives  were  aroused  hy  the 
licentiousness  and  the  oppression  of  his  men, 
and  the  whole  country  was  fuxid  in  arms  against 
the  Spaniards.  The  natives  attacked  the  col- 
ony most  fiercely,  ami  drove  the  inhabitants 
from  the  country.  This  voyage  was  also  but  a 
series  of  hitter  disappointments.  4'  My  people,’’ 
he  writes,  “are  dismayed  and  downhearted, 
ulmost  all  my  anchors  are  lust,  and  my  vessels 
are  bored  by  worm#  as  full  of  holes  as  a honey - 
comb.’7  One.  of  hi#  ships  was  left  a wreck  upon 
the  Isthmus.  The  other  ship#,  being  in  u sink- 
ing condition,  he  >v ns  compelled  to  run  ashore 
upon  the  id  md  of  Jamaica.  He  converted  the 
wrecks  into  a fortress  to  protect  himself  from 
the  natives. 

The  situation  of  Columbus  waa  now'  os  de- 
plorable as  cun  well  he  imagined.  He  was,  as 
it  were,  imprisoued  in  his  two  wrecked  v«:^eb\ 
which  he  hud  drawn  side  by  side  and  fortified. 
He  was  confined  to  his  bed  by  severe  sickness, 
and  was  suffering  excruciating  pangs  from  the 
gout.  The  natives  were  manifesting  hostility. 
He  was  on  a distant  and  unfrequented  inland 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  Hriyri,  with 
apparently  no  possible  means  of  sending  intelli- 
gence of  his  condition.  The  position  of  affairs 
was  so  alarruitig  that  a bold  outfitter  undertook 
the  desperate  enterprise  of  crossing  the  ocean 
in  ft  canoe  to  Hay  ti.  He  left  the  shore,  and  his 
fragile  boat  soon  disappeared  in  the  boundless 
expanse  of  the  ocean.  Month  after  month  lin- 
gered away,  and  there  were  no  signs  Of  relief,, 
Columbus,  tortured  with  bodily  pain,  was  con- 


fined to  Ids  berth.  His  men,  despairing  of  ever 
again  seeing  their  homes,  broke  away  from  all 
restraints,  hade  defiance  to  the  authority  of  the 
Admiral,  and  in  armed  bands  ranged  the  island, 
visiting  uj*m  the  poor  natives  every  species  of 
lawless  violence. 

The  natives,  exasperated  beyond  endurance, 
secretly  united  in  a plan  for  the  destruction  uf 
the  Spaniards.  Columbus,  helpless  upon  his 
bed  of  weakness  and  paiu,  saw  indications  of 
the  rising  storm,  Hut  in  this  dark  hour  the 
firmness  of  his  character  shone  forth  with  re** 
Tiewed  lustre. 

By  his  knowledge  of  astronomy  he  ascer- 
tained that  a total  eclipse  of  the  moon  was  to 
occur  iti  a few  days.  He  summoned  the  prin- 
cipal eachjttcs,  informed  them  that  the  deity  he 
worshiped  was  i.u  the  that  this  deity  wo* 

offended  with  the  Indians  for  their  unfriendly 
feelings,  and  for  withholding  supplies,  and  that 
in  token  of  the  fearful  punishment  which  awaited 
them  they  would  soon  see  the  moon  fade  away. 
Some  scoffed,  some  were  frightened,  and  all 
felt  secret  solicitude. 

The  night  caine,  brilliant  in  tropical  splendor. 
The  moon  rose  effulgent  over  the  wave*.  All 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  it.  Noon  some  dark  de- 
strnctiou  seemed  to  he  consuming  it.  The 


The  terror  of  the  natives  became  intense;  and 
when  at  last  the  whole  moon  had  disappeared, 
and  portentous  gloom  shrouded  the  face  of  na- 
ture, the  natives  actually  shrieked  in  their  dis- 
may, They  ran  to  and  fro,  and  implored  Colum- 
bus to  intercede  in  their  behalf.  Columbus 
suid  that  he?  would  retire  and  commune  with 
the  deity.  When  the  eclipse  was  about  to 
cease  he  informed  them  that  God  would  pac- 
tion thh.in  upon  condition  that  they  would  ful- 
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till  their  promises  and  furnish  supplies.  The 
shadow  passed  away,  and  the  moon,  with  appar- 
ently renovated  brilliance,  shone  forth  in  the 
serene  sky.  The  natives  were  completely  van- 
quished. They  regarded  Columbus  with  un- 
speakable awe,  and  were  henceforth  ready  to 
do  his  bidding. 

In  this  imprisonment,  with  but  little  hope  of 
ever  being  rescued,  Coluxnbua,  with  a few  men 
who  were  still  faithful  to  him,  remained  in  the 
wrecked  and  shattered  ships  for  twelve  long 
and  dismal  months.  Day  after  day  they  scanned 
the  horizon  till  their  straining  eyes  ached,  hut 
no  sail  appeared.  There  was  hardly  a possi- 
bility that  the  frail  canoe  could  have  reached 
its  destined  port;  and  as  the  months  lingered 
away,  bringing  no  relief,  despair,  to  which  the 
seamen  had  long  since  resigned  themselves,  be- 
gan to  settle  gloomily  over  the  mind  even  of 
Columbus.  In  one  of  those  dismal  hours  he 
wrote  in  the  following  strain  in  his  journal : 

u Hitherto  1 have  wept  for  others;  but  now 
have  pity  upon  >»<?,  oh  Heaven,  and  weep  fur 
me,  oh  earth ! In  my  temporal  concents  with- 
out a farthing  to  offer  for  a mass,  east  away 
here  in  the  Indies,  surrounded  by  cruel  and 
hostile  savages,  isolated,  infirm,  expecting  each 
day  will  be  my  last ! Weep  for  me  whoever  1ms 
charity,  truth,  and  justice  !’• 

At  length,  after  a year  had  passed  away,  two 
vessels  were  seen  approaching  the  island.  De- 
spair was  succeeded  by  a delirious  joy.  The 
mutineers,  weary  of  license  and  crime,  hastened 
from  their  dispersion  and  implored  the  forgive- 
ness of  the  kind-hearted  Admiral.  He  par- 
doned the  wretches,  and  nil  who  had  survived 
the  dissipation  and  the  hardships  of  the  year 
were  transferred  to  Hayti. 

Here  an  appalling  spectacle  of  oppression  and 


of  wretchedness  met  the  eye  of  Columbus.  New 
rulers  were  in  command.  The  offseooring  of 
Spain  had  flocked  as  adventurer?  to  the  doomed 
island.  The  natives,  who  had  received  Colum- 
bus with  almost  celestial  kindness,  were  con- 
verted into  slaves,  and  were  driven  by  the  lash 
to  the  fields  and  the  mines.  If,  in  irrepressible 
yearnings  for  liberty,  they  attempted  to  escape 
and  fled  to  the  mountains,  their  brutal  task- 
masters with  guns  and  blood-hounds  pursued 
them,  and  hunted  them  down  as  if  they  were 
beasts  of  prey.  Las  Casai?  describes  these  out- 
rages In  terms  which  flood  the  eye  of  every  hu- 
mane reader  with  grief  and  indignation.  Many 
of  the  natives  in  despair  killed  themselves ; and 
mothers  destroyed  their  own  children  to  save 
them  from  the  doom  of  slavery.  In  less  than 
twelve  years,  under  these  atrocities,  several  hun- 
dred thousands  of  the  natives  had  perished,  and 
before  one  short  half- century  bad  passed  the 
whole  native  population  had  sunk  in  misery  into 
the  grave. 

Columbus  was  by  nature  eminently  a humane 
man.  These  awful  calamities,  which  he  bad 
been  instrumental  in  bringing  upon  the  island, 
lacerated  his  soul.  His  whole  life  bud  been  a 
sublime  tragedy,  hardly  enlivened  by  a single 
gleam  of  joy.  Again  he  embarked  for  Spain. 
Disasters  seemed  to  pursue  him  every'  step  of 
his  way.  Storm  after  storm  beat  fiercely  upon 
his  cmzy  bark.  When  he  arrived  he  was  so 
exhausted  by  pain  and  mental  suffering  that  he 
could  not  sit  upon  a horse.  He  was  removed 
to  Seville,  where  he  hoped  to  find  a little  repose. 
But  poverty  now  stared  him  in  the  face.  Isa- 
bella was  dead.  Ferdinand  was  heartless.  In 
a letter  to  bis  son  he  sadly  writes : 

“I  live  by  borrowing.  Little  have  l profited 
by  twenty  years  of  service  with  such  toils  aad 
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perils,  since  at  present  I do  not  own  a roof  in 
Spain.  If  I desire  to  cat  or  sleep  I have  no  re- 
sort bat  an  inn,  and,  for  the  most  times,  have 
not  wherewithal  to  pay  my  bill.” 

But  still  the  fire  of  heroic  enterprise  glowed 
in  the  veins  of  this  indomitable  man.  While 
helpless  upon  his  bed  at  Seville,  and  having  al- 
ready passed  his  threescore  years  and  ten,  with 
undying  enthusiasm  he  was  still  planning  new 
and  gigantic  enterprises,  when  death  came  to 
him  with  that  summons  which  all  must  heed. 

It  was  the  20th  of  May,  1506.  With  pious 
resignation  he  surrendered  himself  to  the  king 
of  terrors.  He  was  perfectly  willing  to  depart 
“beyond  the  cares  of  this  rough  and  weary 
world.”  Uttering  devoutly  the  words  “Into 
thy  hands,  O Lord,  I commit  my  spirit,”  he 
breathed  his  last.  His  remains  were  deposited 
in  the  convent  of  St.  Francisco  at  Seville. 
Thirty  years  afterward  they  were  removed  to 


San  Domingo,  on  the  island  of  Hayti.  Upon 
the  cession  of  this  island  to  the  French  in  1795 
the  remains  of  Colambas  were  transferred  with 
great  pomp,  by  the  Spanish  authorities,  to  the 
cathedral  of  Havana  in  Cuba. 

In  this  brief  sketch  of  the  career  of  Colum- 
bus, a career  more  full  of  wonderful  adventure 
than  that  of  almost  any  other  man,  we  have, 
of  course,  been  under  the  necessity  of  omitting 
many  occurrences  of  great  interest.  The  intel- 
ligent reader  who  would  become  acquainted  with 
the  immediate  results  of  the  conquest  of  the  New 
World,  with  the  nature  of  the  colonial  govern- 
ments which  were  established,  with  the  system 
of  slavery  introduced,  with  the  awful  drama  of 
the  extirpation  of  the  native  inhabitants,  and 
the  gradual  introduction  of  new  races,  will  find 
this  whole  subject  philosophically  and  admira- 
bly treated  in  the  work  upon  the  Spanish  Con- 
quest, by  Arthur  Helps. 
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If  any  woman  of  us  all, 

If  any  woman  of  the  street, 

Before  the  Lord  should  pause  and  fall, 
And  with  her  long  hair  wipe  his  feet — 

He  whom  with  yearning  hearts  we  love, 
And  fain  would  see  with  human  eyes 
. Around  our  living  pathway  move, 

And  underneath  our  daily  skies — 


The  Maker  of  the  heavens  and  earth, 

The  Lord  of  life,  the  Lord  of  death, 

In  whom  the  universe  had  birth, 

But  breathing  of  our  breath  one  breath — 

If  any  woman  of  the  street 

Should  kneel,  and  with  the  lifted  mesh 
Of  her  long  tresses  wipe  his  feet, 

And  with  her  kisses  kiss  their  flesh — 


IIow  round  that  woman  would  we  throng, 
How  willingly  would  clasp  her  hands 
Fresh  from  that  touch  divine,  and  long 
To  gather  up  the  twice-blest  strands! 

IIow  eagerly  with  her  would  change 
Our  idle  innocence,  nor  heed 
Her  shameful  memories  and  strange, 

Could  wre  but  also  claim  that  deed ! 
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Ij'VV'e  tl'ippcd  < l'1\< ! ii  not 

I >uppOne  the  ytiydd  }M\t  been 

broken.  Rut  the  Giaur  n »t  <>pjfy  ffnt  b»j1 

iiCadbUf£(  riiiiii ^ t<V  f >»/*  lb**/ 

IK**:  W broke  ev-»\  wUi'buv  hithc  Kmc/-  pMncu 
Not  »>W>.  ■ iir-.it ! ] jo.  rO»f*?d iiOefi-  -t?Vo 

door } : f 1 1n/  1C i >x£:*  glu *,«-c  liy&i.j it fiSio  - oi<?nVtyi  **t - 

hfi  i flfr 

stairs  with  a tray,  and  knocked  her  down  stairs 
again.  So  there  was  smashed  in  the  King’s 
palace  all  the  window-panes ; all  the  tumblers  ; 
all  the  lamp-chimneys  ; ail  the  bottles. 

41  Why  not  send  ont  and  buy  more?'1 
Mv  dear  young  friends,  that  was  more  easily 
said  than  done,  for  precisely  four  reasons : 

Nobody  had  window-panes  for  sale;  because 
one  day  a circus  and  menagerie  combined 
passed  the  palace  just  as  the  King  was  sitting 
down  to  breakfast.  The  King  dropped  his  nap- 
kin and  rushed  to  the  window,  hut  it  stuck  fast 
and  refused  to  open.  Consequently  the  King 
did  not  see  the  elephant,  and  hying  into  a rage 
he  ordered  every  one  who  had  any  connection 
with  the  making  of  windows  to  he  hung ; which 
was  done  before  the  King  had  finished  his  third 
cup  of  coffee. 

There  was  no  one  to  make  or  sell  tumblers; 
far  one  day  the  court  physicians  had  said  to  hi? 
Majesty,  who  drank  too  much  wine. 


4 4 Your  Majesty  must  drink  only  one  small 
tumbler  of  claret  at  dinner." 

“One  small  tumbler!"  roared  the  King;  and 
not  daring  to  send  uwav  bis  doctors,  he  banished 
instead  every  one  who  dealt  in  tumblers. 

All  bottle-makers  had  been  packed  off  for 
similar  reasons,  after  his  Majesty  had  been  or- 
dered to  take  cod -liver  oil. 

And  nobody  dared  mention  the  word  lamp- 
chimney,  for  his  Majesty  had  beheaded  all  the 
hunp-chimncy  makers,  to  teac  h his  servants  not 
to  break  so  many  in  the  kitchen. 

So  you  ?ee  here  was  u more  serious  business 
than  you  could  have  supposed. 

When  the  King  heard  the  news  he  hew  into 
a violent  rage.  Now  when  the  King  was  in  a 
passion  he  was  sure  to  be  very  polite.  The 
more  furious  his  anger  the  more  ceremonious 
he  grew.  So  when  he  said  to  the  Giant, 

“ My  dear  llotomimorcnos,  pray  come  in ; 
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Tbn  mekanf  r *k'g<  Fbr  fawn^t 
flight  fiifed  thelSfeht  With  ragc/aud  striding  tip 
to  him,  1 (oum » i monajos  dui4,  hcrveJy, 

;fi  if^'dii,doifr  find  but  ife#  to  Watt*  {lh*tn  in 
five  days  I teiU  haVu  ypui hjfe?&Tt ^ before  l lie  JKIng 
gets.  mine. w : v\  , -‘ : • • '•:;  ^ ' 

“ Haw  tfr  wh*i  Tx  usked  the  Wish  Man, 

in  nsuafediraem.,  * ' . ; 

-■•.fe WibdtfW  *pa&fefe^iV^ 
dnrrineysi' * answered  ilotonrimpr««o.<,.-  ifeyufeaS 


“ YuuV  Majesty/*  |ite;  feud,  huniMv*  "'1  <ut» 

Very  AOtry  fer  Jwe^king  tM  gli^-wa^e, H 
“My  imfewared  the 

iviug^ fedooH i^uximt  it  It  i>  not  wyrth  tak- 
ing about.  It  wn  wili  make  me  as  wavy  same 
’•\*i tmtibter*,  ami  m on  within  the 
H&xl  weak,  and  that  will  Ife  the  end  wf  it.” 

* ‘ But— — I don't  know  febw/'  stammered 
tfpcpmirn^renf^  much  frightened. 

fe  My  lord  llotoruinmrewf**  fejoo  oceompHsfe 
jDI,:  nil t *tnn<,‘ ' answered  the  K\h&  yvlheiy, 
rqv  to  know  s? very  thing.  But  it  you  realty 
do  not  kiio#  you  will  tlincn v^er  the -method,  -of 
source.” 

<fc  But  I have  no— no  wit,  please  yohh 
tv/’  replied  Hoomtiraoreho)*,  d/tunbiiiigV  /'*  1 
am  a.ejnmsy  fellow,.”  * . :/  • . *\  f 

.. wV  My  dear  Uotonrimorerio#,  it  >vot>l4  grieve 
me  to  the  heart  to  think  that/’  sfeltf  the  Kifig  f 
for  if  you  fail  I shall  he  obliged . at  the  end  <>£ 
the  week  to  do*  your  head  «>%’* 

Hotontifehrenos  fell  on  hi*  knee#,. 

PMy  dear  fellow,  not  wuyrher  ward  1°  said 
tbe  King;  gmcionslyC  “ ff  1 v fefef  cut  off  your 
head'  I mast,  as  an  example  to-  the  rest  W my 
emin..  But  I assure  you  it  will  be  most  patn*- 


“Ifw  Almnld  I know  ? J atn  a Lord  of  the 
Court,  ami  A follower  of  the  Kiug,”  replied 
Bpipwlimor^noev  haughtily.  “-It  fe  for  you  to 
fenrn  such  thing*. ’* 

\ du^t  h ere  enttiv  a mt^WJ per  ft nm  the  King. 

uMy  lord  Hotntjti  fnoretiot.  life  Majesty  sends 
hi*  riVm  pjin  i enfeA  >tod reminds  you.  tlm  1 1 he  w hole 
psbvso  is  ^hiverihg  h\  (he driMi&hfcv  Xlie  Queen 
fea#  p/K'k  fer  f&fc  fie<k«  ih e Priheo  h o ^ t oo  i h a ch  e, 
tilt'd  ali.ihe liHllet  nfo.  gruroidifig;  uml  have- blue 
jifiSes  $ So  yan  will  pfetfee  to  he  feui  ck  i» bout  live 
wimhnv-|mna*.:“ 

Before  ilAtonlitrioreho*  could  rejdy  tame  u. 
.sue»>rid  t^Mirier. 

irlii$  Majesty said  n Umber  tup,  “ is  suffer- 
ing.fidth.  ague!  So  is  .t  he  l)*t  me. » d 1 1 ic  Vow  i!  or 
dd*ctr  and  t d^cnly  of  the  Pink  Pages  ; nnd  tuv- 
birfv  can  take  any  ine*Iicln^  for  there  are  no 
boaieO' 

* 4 Uis  Majesty,  * shenrted  n third  courier^  rlose 
poor  Wise -Mart/ who,  .us  Hi.itontimorenus  came  behind  the  feeebud:,  “desirtR  that  you  n iit 
sulkily  home » was  laugliihg  in  his  own  door  at  afemt  the  tunibfei>  af  oncu,  as  the  Jlfehop  of 

.. ..... BtM.-Kitn  in  coming  to  ditte.tM*'Tntimm%‘,r 

j “Ilia  Majesty/1  rried  * fbmlb  messenger; 

1 - ' 1 fVfe  in  the  dark,  Ko  fe  all  the  paJnce;  Kot 

^ a lamp  ean  bo  lighted  in  n,  The  cooks  are 

^ waiting  for  light  pjk  took  the  supper.  The. 

babies  tire  ferjpu]ly%  Urc  Irghb  to  go  to  bed. 

M The  Queen  enn't  See  to  put  up  her  c'urbpa^rs 

for  the  V'tdf  ladies  are 

afntfd  of  $lm\ be  obliged 
m you  for  tilt  ikmj>^ldiniibjy«  :,as  soon  as  pas- 

r i f You  hear/'  roared  notontimorenos,  sci/.ing 
i the  Wfee  ;Muri  by  the  throat.  ktAY indow-^ncs 
: — tmniders— kmf^tluinrters^bptiloH;  V avcom  - 
ponying  each  word  by  « shake,  “If  you  don't 
im  vc  them  all  by  to-morrow  murping  J will  dash 
yonr.  hruiuti  out.” 

Then  be  w.dorsrf  life 

t%>ofe  to  roost  hflfer;.^  ^ &***'■’ ^hile 
be  lived  fee  u%)d-  live/  na  'feume  u gib  or 
iwr/nty  feet  high  M*ut  shut 

hii  door  and  <ax  down  \n  hfe  ehim.oo> -corner, • 
noi  to  ^ ^ feiiife  htdl  done,  bm  to 

think  y ’ / 

IfcAvas  it  huge  chfmneyvlarge  enough  tu  liovi* 
life  -0  fen  t\  ox. : T m X th ere  smb iddetred 
on  11*  heofth  univ  on^  little  hoh-doail  Chal>  fw 
ite  Wfeo  Mho/  as  i have  >aid,  was  'very  poor., 
g>  hbwevgr,  pecHifer  abbut 
llii^  lor  It  sfeonofel  tpwufeh  the  Wise  -Mun. 
a*  be  mt  \Mxz  wilh  his  head  bo  bis  ha  mb  like 
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4 4 $oda  ,f ' gne***?d  the  TVfer  M^iiT  txrt«(nriW- 

inig>t>Tnettinifi^  iJini  had  read,  t'\,'K ' >’ 

“Tes.  fttu  Wl»m  *tToymi  abon*  tbc»rt>?  TW* 
lim  tfee  I oVyi  going  out  ? Bviili]  we  t;p. 

The  Wu&  AUn  taft  for  bat  tberv  were 

no  dhip*;  so  It*.-  split  up  lib  three-  lBg^l  pofj/i 
**That  h not  enough,;*'  crcuikled  the  fire,. 
jtdttimg  am]  «7«uUentvg.  **  fttiiid  ns*  bt^bfet^ 
The  TV  is*  Man  brok#  rip  Trite  ad.le 
Rtefuh  and  Uirc.w  »in  ibe  linme. 

“ M.iro  roared  the  Fife.  4 • Build 
cr,  fir  yirti  'teffi  tk't<-r  <1o  vcha*  vdu  arisfe./' 
T!!»'TTi;>c  Mali  looked  all  fUnjut  VtiHK  '«  i -*•• 
wan  (tothing  th&.pum  door  /*£  hi* 

old  dwelling;  With  <v  blow*  h<s  ferci? 
dtnvti  the  door  and  )lu{i{*:U  c^i  the  br^riL  THr 
flame  leaped  up  broad  And  red,  flilVnig  ibe 
ney  with  n shower  fd  *p;>fk$*  and  lookin': 
the  gelling  the  TYJrti  Mun  satf  the  fire-ftgfct, 
daubing  vWnj  hut  enmJrig  dim*  Tu  luitrfmf- 
rtttci  hundrndjB  of  brighk,  tT!inklhrg  exyj-r.^- 
i ng  oi 1 c hen i nd  the  other. 

If  ofon  tftri  ore  nr)*  wu  s ttn'nbleditbM^^i  tr|?s 
(lad  dtienip^  Ng^Ue  \vagri]*mte  fnfi  of  r at*-’ 
*^mi4  medicine  * mid  ike'Kbng  nit  Jim 

fcj  U£#&:  and  trow  ho  Wain  n *rit*4ow~p£rc. 
gml  tnotnnot  lb  of  being 


:g‘?d.,  t2ik  WiSt  » A'*  Ay-  «M** 

a .wide 'Open  eye ; and  when  the Wise  Mnu  w\f 
dtonrt  in  decpah,*1  fldw  tim  l wake  tUi&fc  thing.- 
when  I have  nothing  in  the  .'house  hut  n barrel 
uV  ■ iaiifl'i*' if actually,  winked';  and  when  the 
'W&tfjjlan'  nguin. 


GLASS-BLOWING  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS. 


if  tfic  Wi'?  Mrift  hud  hwn  the  fnjher  »f  a 
hn.Tjiired  children  or  sftj  and  they  had  nil  smL 
derdy  graven  up  and  come  home  together*  And 
y«m  in  ay  fee  hist  such  men  and  cw  h work  in 
m ;m>;-  All  AxtlttimU  factory  ; fm't  these,  ns  you 
'and  J teovv,  were  t he  Thveller?  iuFire,  who  bad 
come  to  help  the  Wise  Man, 

“ W in  —why : whiit—isal!  thiaT-  stammered 

IIot/>T(t4ttv»  renos 

“ Hush. ’ ’ said  the  Wist*  MAm  44  Now  wc 
shall  >ce  .*rmie  thing  euririn**',v 

Every  wen^nl  the  workmen  warn  to  and  from 
the  Inricn  <;■  whb  long,  irtn  rdita.  And  o*ie<  rvr>n* 
!It>LOnruinyreOd^  dtj'ph*£  toils  rod  >n  of -its 
«\|»en  rnoufh>,  btuv.ghf  <ajt  fj/meffnilg  that  stuck 
fast  to  its  lower  cn4  : but  that  looked  like  a 
lump  of  red  lire.  The  rod  was  hollow,  for  our 
workman  blew  through  till  liis  cheeks  swelled 
out  like  a trumpeter’s,  and  the  fiery  lump  grew 
longer,  and  stretched  out  like  India  rubber,  lie 
twisted  and  twirled  it  about*  anil  blew  again 
with  all  his  breath  through  the  rod,  and  the 
lump  puffed  out  round  and  large,  as  your  breath 
swells  out  a thin  India  rubber  bull,  so  that  it 
looked  as  if  1m  was  blowing  a red-hot  soap- 
bubble. 

44  What  is  he  going  to  make  ?’’  asked  Iloton- 
timorenos,  a little  afraid. 

44  Please  to  step  out  of  the  way/’  answered 
the  Wise  Man,  impatiently. 

Behind  the  Giant  was  a little  wooden  trough, 
ro  w hich  run  the  workman,  minding  llotontimo- 
renos’s  twenty  feet  of  gold  embroidery  no  more 
than  if  he  had  been  a fly ; turning  and  pressing 
the  bubble  on  the  edge  of  the  trough,  and  cool- 
ing the  rod  with  water.  And  then  in  front  of 


M\V>iik  hi  ! walk  tii  f ' said  the  Wise  M.-rn. 

mbbing  his  hands.  i%  We  are  coming  on  fine- 
ly, my  lord  Hotontimorenos/'. 

44  Bless  my  sonl!"  cried  Ilotontimorenos, 
staring.  And  no  wonder ; for,  to  begin  with, 
von  could  never  have  known  the  Wise  Man’s 
house.  If  it  1n>d  been  a gutta-percha  house, 
pulled  out  to  twice  its  size,  and  with  the  roof 
drawn  up  into  a monstrous  chimney,  it  could 
not  have  been  more  altered ; and  where  had 
been  the  Wise  Man’s  bedstead  and  stool  were 
wooden  benches,  with  long  iron  arms,  small 
cast  iron  tables,  tubs,  and  pails  of  water ; and 
around  the  room  a row  of  ovens  boated  to  a 
dull  redness,  ns  though  the  Wise  Man  had  sud- 
denly turned  baker.  In  the  middle  wns  a huge 
hlast-furhace,  like  a monstrous  bee-fuve.  of- brick, 
with  four  great  round  mouths*  and  in  those 
mouths  something  that  whirled  and  glowed  as 
though  yon  were  boiling  yellow  flames.  And 
going  about  among  the  ovens  and  tables,  with- 
out looking  to  the  right  or  left,  as  many  men 
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md  of ikti  cylinder  in  the  terrible  bear,i*$rvui 
to  stretch  and  spread  out,  aod  so 
and  weaker.  The  piinb'te  «f  zh  Idown  i^>v 
xh&  cyilndar,  t&\ 

sifflgghid  tv  get  t^t,  and  bmi«t  fcpen  *by  in**r 
end  of  the  cylinder*  Tb&viim th&  waakj&i 
— whvtfb  wa#  jo*fc  what  Wan*«k 

The  wbrit  vtihk  babl  i^bfcsvi^br  *us-  au^ 

hie*  And  striking  the  rod  gertily  trrm 

tbw  glass.  Ho  brought  unC  &n  hi&  md  a bit  of 
ryd^frpf  gik3.-  from  the  funrmee,  and  palling  n 
out  'vvob  4 pair  of  iron  pineent  like  s.gatuypev 
•pfe  string*  Md  it  evenly  ttroond  the  .cte-wS  end 
.of.ifefc ra§nd&r.  ‘ , '/^V'  '■  ■'■  *'  ; ^ 

u fe'that  fur?''1  ^ked  ijdtbnrntp^ft^ps, 

7 •;  r \;T' T/T ;'; V'T  .' 

Vftth  h&jdrBser*  thr  tu$f>  tbofc 
hot  eifd;V-  n«tt  under  »r  »he  GUmv  a hru- 
butped  jn  the  gbiSKv  J^le  «^itrk  tfe 

of  the  tdrcVlighdy  dptritfe  ef'ifco  hnrt>t*i  itbc* 
and  it  ibii  tk4  yy|iu4te  open-  &&• 

^ lift  of 

cJk*  imldiiftg  tightly  tiigsibcr  by  iai 1*4 

attraction  of  eehp4on;  jfust  **yb«  and  n o3i'r  Ujbf 
rbi  friends  might  aland  in  a circle  ond  hotbcurii 
other  ugh  t i y t 1m»  hamk,  Ikiif  the  pattld*& 


the  great  furnace  Homebody  had  dug  #.  mpjrite 
pit  tike  n mdfar,  covering  it  with  ho* rds  with 
wide  spaces  between,  a#  you  saw  in  the  Hoot  of 
your  father V hc/use  before  it  was  fi  imbed:  RnnV 
;fi?i»g- thy  man  toasted  this 
wonderful  hxmp^  h’Kieh  was  red-hot  like  a coni, 
ami  stretched  and  puffed  out  like  India  rubber ; 
and  their  flntrimiaiorehos  tftqpped  back,  he  hard- 
ly knew  why ';  andbacb^ard  ami  forward  it  be- 
gun  to  swing— the  bug  iron  rod  and  tho  f>4ry 
{>415  — &*  tbuugb  she-  workman  were  a r.Jwtc  STid 
it  the  p^miulam.  .Backward  and  forward . froth 

the  byi»n,  down  between  *h*  boar&j*  vut  ngruiu. 

bit  the  inbycsidoj  almost  fo  tho  b}WuV  of 
ilobrnti rhbreri o$4  W^htctoK;  itr»4  U:  w*r6;  nd  ioji- 
3«r  a hubbl^  but^  xm>ns?ma$ r^horp ?uuv  Attd 
then  itwric* 'uo.j*i7ige'f  ^pea^  l»ut  long  and  round, 
like  w}i at  call  * cyirndyr.  And jf  yoM dtm-t; 

f in \\erst kfni  ihA ^ mak i?  t ha  two  edges  of  a 
sheet  of  {H^teboard  m*e.t  i oge tlie r,  und  stand  it 
on  endY  nO*i  rod  wttl  iihTe  a cyiinden  Only 
this-  cyliit$#V  bag  urorkman  »wnng  It 

on  Lw  toUa  \*n*  at  top  nnd  bottom, 

rind  was  aa long  osrpnr  «fixrye»r-old  yinter,  and 
birger  around  tbhti.  btr  >4%  > ^ 

eitlier  yiifl  it  winj  ytill  g^itWr^ 

M arid  io^kdd  ,tiko—  Wbht  dy  you  ? 

ifutOiitifWf»JTT)0S  gUrtSS^i!  it. 

^ Kotnftdm#tyu0#<  ; 

■;'  * * Mdd  rivw  WbfA  M* ; 

tip-n>e$  mih  detight. 

The  tali  work  inii o drew  up  the  rod , He  held 
the  bmer  end  of  the  cylinder  tn  tije  fire,  and 
then  he  blew  through-  the  rod.  When  he  had 
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hold  on  each  other  and  around  the  heated  line.  sc©  i*  ft  little  w?  iitiyi jig  iV«r  fehelves  el  xiriq. 
The  nmri  uoahl  break  away  the  gifts*  a*  evenly  \ He  will  lift  the  sheet  or  glass  on  that  metal 
its  if  n had  been  rut  nff  [ ieii  you  litis  beeunse  piriihtork  to  one of  the  *iuc.  shelve*-;  , m all 
in  this  way  glass  end  be  Woken  yrff^^hjjy  W ib«  shelve*  ftttv  now  fu)Jf  ^ Hlmll  sen <1  the  air 
•any  'direct iort  fimf  >on  like,.  But  the  Wi*«y  down  the  milfoiUl 'truck,  'the  <lieets  cboW 
Man  did  wit  >ju?e  that* to It  to  Hovore  ing  att  the  ypv ; 
drnomuos,  for  ju*t  m yirnt.  ttiomeftt'.  ijtft  Kiwg.  Mom  waiting  for  ft  ff^h  cyiui&gr' 
popped  Ids  hea4.  ut'-ftt  ih e door;  vi}>m  ft.  from  that  TCFJpw^tl y Wap^n  tlte  hftei"  bf 

fc*  jtotfsbd > • Ihp 

a bad  tught.  .First,  he  was  ro|»J,  Nex  t,,  he  Bang— bperu — whU^cmshf 

afraid  in.  the  dark;  and  rising  .early  he  detenu-  '-Oh!  ow  ] murder  V*  rfctmsi  the  King. 

huid  w hare  otf  tlotoot*<hore«o»'s  bvad  with-  >*  WlmtV  that  T? 

v;ut  Air  chef  ceremony;  hut  when  he  inline  to  “Nothing,  your  MnjostT/’ ttri^ivpred  the  Wise 
tint  $wut  a bouse  tho  Glmd  was  not  lit  home,  Mfttn  nearly  chnhed  m trying  Tiot  to  laugh, 
ctfid  following  luni  to  frt£  Wifeo  Man’*  hoafte  his  j vi  Only  t he  rattling  of  the  shelves  of  t ha  car  at 
Hwjesty  was  struck:  dumb  With  fistotushyneui,  j it  rOhmtho  track.  I-Sippa  & lh»  m^frng-ronpK 
as  Hottuitimorenos  had  been  j ytuif  Maju^y.,  and  the  ‘cutting  •wbhs,  with  .the 

^yffUat  hs  all  this?’'  mrUiwcd  ifu«.  hebc*  marked  On  M,  Ifow  large  shall .your 

storing;  wildly  at  the  fires,  and  fhb  fomaer.  knd  / ‘Mftleyry  V vvjadow^heT— fhltiy-stx  hiche*  whig* 
i ffr?  tall  workmen,  and  fba  £<kV©|rtni  \.  'jQhta  Wtilirkis  rule  akd'  pahiii^  AvdIV  fUltv 

gktF#  tylintter*.  : - \ j out  the  pane*  on  ibia  .frhoet  of  glav*  us  tmj 

v'Wjndw-gfi iss4  youir Majesty/* an^wei ad  the  might  Ywlo.  ii  zhwi  of  ifote*  papery  only  there  1 *• 
Wise  Mtm,  proudly.  j i diftmbiid  m her-  pencil  and  m-  he  m»fkw.  h»s 

;*  Wiiuhny- gio«si>  I^kciy  aiory  t*  >aid  the  hue  he  has  cm.it  Hhottavatglrihe  glass/  Here 
TvWgi / 'v^ Jhnr  enn  y&n  ! is  n pane,  ymr  Majesty,,  of  tlie  size  you 
:tnakc  A tbit.  .«hiSt?t  out  tif  theie  brittle  roils  op  lfijitl:>f; 

jui.*:*  - 1*'  said  the  King,  begtruunjBT  to  look 

u Walk  thisiv^^UrMftjrstyj  and  you  win  gFftctaus ; for  here  weye  oq  pitchforks  or  bells 
see  vur  Tnerj  ^ftvring  tIi rojujjrli  and  through  these  of  tire  to  frights  him.  ‘VAud  who  found  all: 
cyHadfeM  wbli  a red-hot  Wmi  ha r to  cut  them  tiUM  out  ?M 

>Df/eri  on  uaswftrcd  the  Wi.se  Many },'  i|dtuntnobrenos,  whom  nobody  - had  aoticed. 

Here  thay  are*  your  Majesty,  .\u4  you  wz  they  ■ ihoMght  that  here  was  his  time, 
are  cut  us  sfrrbgW  u-;  ^xsIhUf.  Apd  n*.w  , if  ! ° if  >?  only  ft  little  iuvention  of  m$  &vrhy  rti'&t 

yoar  Mftjwy  W c>l  ^ will  he  ftaid,  loftily,  cot  5u|»p««ifi^  that 


pivot.  The  ivdyknian*  cries  iml  (t|td 

they .■  wiitg'  th?  ^fino  ftqd  of 

arhiibd  to  a little  re  i!ro;iil  nmoinR  iWlni  the  ^VCa 
Ip  the  open  air*  Wurch  fdm  notv?,/  jfetft  yda  l 


Mir  tj/TVE.  iixvzx'rtox. 
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hold  on  each  other 

ftftd  aroutid  fia*  hented  line,  see  is  ft  little  o«i*  liftVipg  f 

b \i  t < 
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4t  Only  a little  invention  of  yours  /**  cried  the 
Wise  Man,  taming  sharply  on  him.  “Why, 
man,  glass  beads  are  found  in  the  wrappers  of 
mammies  three  thousand  years  old ; and  there 
are  pictures  of  glass-blowers  made  in  the  days 
when  the  Jews  lived  in  Egypt.  An  invention 
of  your a,  my  lord  Hotontimorenos ! There  is 
a country  called  the  United  States,  which  has 
not  the  honor  and  glory  of  being  governed  by 
your  Majesty,  in  which  are  glass-factories  to 
which  this  is  but  a toy.  In  Lenox,  Massa- 
chusetts, they  cast  plate -glass.  The  melted 
glass  is  poured  from  the  pots  upon  a huge  cast 
iron  table,  provided  with  a metal  ledge  which 
keeps  the  glass  from  running  over  and  regulates 
the  depth  of  the  plate ; and  on  this  ledge  moves 
a copper  roller,  pushing  before  it  the  excess  of 
glass,  in  which  you  may  see  all  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow ; after  which — ” 

“ Yes,  yes,”  said  the  King,  impatiently;  “but 
what  were  you  saying  of  this  country  of  the 
United  States  ?” 

. “ That  there  is  a glass-factory  in  a city  called 
Newark,  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  where 
glass  is  bent  in  shape  for  bow-windows,  and 
where  is  made  the  most  beautiful  enameled 
glass ; not  to  mention  many  other  glass-works, 
all  larger  than  this ; or  a country  called  England, 
where — ” 

“ The  United  States !”  interrupted  the  King, 
sticking  to  his  first  idea.  “ Where  there  are 
so  many  factories  there  must  be  money.  I will 
send  an  army  there  to-morrow.” 

“But,  your  Majesty,  the  United  States  is  a 
vast  country,  with  more  than  thirty  millions  of 
inhabitants,”  answered  the  Wise  Man,  aghast. 

“ Why  didn’t  you  say  so,  then  ?”  snapped  the 
King,  flying  into  a rage.  “ And  what  has  all 
this  to  do  with  tumblers  and  lamp-chimneys, 
I should  like  to  know?  Window-panes  are 
very  well;  but  something  more  is  needed,  I 
assure  you.” 

“ If  your  Majesty  will  come  this  way  you  will 
see  that  something  else  is  being  done,”  returned 
the  Wise  Man.  “But  that  my  lord  Hoton- 
timorenos invented  glass-making  is  simply  ab- 
surd. All  the  world  has  known  for  thousands 
of  years  that  glass  is  made  from  sand  and  soda. 
For  flint-glass  you  must  have  pure  quartz  sand, 
and  also  red-lead.  For  plate-glass  you  need 
pure  materials  and  considerable  quantities  of 
soda.  We  are  using  sand  purified  with  lime 
and  potash.  A mixture  of  iron  gives  a dark 
green  color.  Black  bottles  are  made  from 
river  sand,  rock-salt,  and  carbonate  of  lime. 
But  whatever  are  your  materials,  you  mix  them 
well  with  broken  glass,  and  heat  the  pots  to 
a white  heat.  We  make  our  pots  from  clay 
brought  from  Germany,  another  country  which 
has  the  misfortune  not  to  be  governed  by  your 
Majesty.  We  try  the  boiling  glass  mixture 
from  time  to  time,  skimming  off  the  scum,  which 
we  call  sand-gall ; and  when  the  glass  is  prop- 
erly melted  we  let  it  cool  from  forty  to  forty- 
eight  hours.  And  there  is  all  the  process,  that 
all  the  world  has  known  for  hundreds  of  years ; 


and  in  this  way  the  glass  becomes  as  you  see  it 
here,  where  the  men  are  blowing  your  Majesty’s 
lamp-chimneys  and  tumblers.” 

“ Tumblers ! ” echoed  the  King,  eagerly.  But, 
idas ! one  should  never  visit  glass-factories  in 
crowns  and  robes  trimmed  with  ermine ; and  if 
I have  any  young  princes  among  my  readers, 
I hope  they  will  remember  the  warning.  For 
the  King  tripped  in  his  ermine  robe,  and  pitch- 
ing forward,  his  crown,  which,  as  you  know,  was 
too  large,  fell  off  and  was  crushed  under  the  feet 
of  a workman  on  his  way  to  the  furnace. 

“ Fellow !”  roared  the  King.  But  the  work- 
man paid  no  sort  of  attention.  He  dipped  a 
bit  of  red-hot  glass  from  the  pot  in  the  furnace 
on  the  end  of  his  iron  rod.  He  blew  through 
the  rod  and  puffed  out  the  glass.  He  waved  it 
about,  and  it  stretched  out  longer.  He  rolled 
and  turned  and  pressed  and  shaped  it  on  the  bed 
of  a little  cast  iron  table — the  bed  not  lying  flat, 
as  in  common  tables,  but  slanting  downward. 
He  pinched  and  nipped  the  glass  at  top  with 
a pair  of  iron  pincers.  He  drew  out  the  pulp 
with  his  pincers,  and  with  one  nip  cut  off  the 
other  end.  He  toasted  the  lower  end  at  the 
fire,  and  it  grew  larger ; drew  it  out,  measured 
it  with  compasses,  struck  on  his  rod,  and  the 
pulp  fell  into  a box  of  sand  a lamp-chimney. 
A boy  handed  him  a second  rod,  with  the  red- 
hot  glass  already  a little  blown,  and  he  twirled 
and  blew  and  shaped  and  pinched  and  clipped 
it ; toasted  and  measured  and  threw  it  off,  pre- 
cisely as  before  ; twenty  other  men  all  working 
about  him  in  precisely  the  same  way,  never  hesi- 
tating for  an  instant,  and  all  faster  than  I can 
tell  you  about  it,  as  if  they  had  been  so  many 
iron  men  working  by  steam. 

The  Wise  Man  nibbed  his  hands  together 
for  delight. 

“We  are  coming  on  finely,  your  Majesty.” 

“ Don’t  know  about  that,”  answered  the 
King,  sulkily.  “ I shall  charge  you  for  mv 
crown.  It  was  double  gilt.  Lamp-chimneys 
may  be  all  very  well,  but  I see  no  tumblers.” 

The  Wise  Man  pointed  just  before  the  King. 

“Why,  that  is  a pump  on  a platform,”  said 
the  King. 

“But  only  wait  a little,”  answered  the  Wise 
Man,  laughing  softly. 

On  the  platform  stood  an  iron  box  with  long 
handles,  into  which  a workman  dropped  melted 
glass,  while  another  cut  the  glass  with  a pair 
of  scissors.  The  inside  of  this  box  was  shaped 
and  marked  like  a tumbler.  The  workman 
lifted  the  pump-handle,  and  there  came  down, 
not  water,  but  an  iron  knob,  in  the  midst  of 
the  red-hot  glass,  pressing  the  glass,  which  was 
as  soft  and  sticky  as  soft  molasses  candy,  against 
the  tumbler-Bhaped  sides  of  the  box.  The  man 
seized  the  box  by  the  handles,  and  turning  it  up- 
side down,  there  dropped  out  a red-hot  tumbler. 
A boy  was  waiting  with  a rod,  which  he  pressed 
softly  on  the  bottom  of  the  tumbler,  to  which  it 
stuck  fast  as  he  carried  it  to  the  fire  to  be  toast- 
ed. By  the  furnace,  on  a wooden  bench  with 
iron  arms,  sat  a man,  who  polished  the  tumblers 
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they  tain*  from  tbs  tire  with  ft  hit  nf  wbml  thU  wheel  b made  of  which  %ve  brought 

dipped  rti  water,  rubbing  it.  over  lho  Madder*  ftotn  Seotihtid  night,  foil  with-  water  wfik-fi 
edge  lift  ho.  WU1  H on  tlh)  rod  across  the  arms  drops  on  it  from  tdj&yfg.  IS* re  tea  tmnbter,  j our 
of  hjs  fid&y  the  Utyifdetirfmm  the  Majesty,  TKcre  ts  ohly  a .llnu  drawn  around 

tod  into  a biyx  vf  *aiui<  the  middle, 'Wti  a few  dots  here  and  there  on 

l ftke  jtnV  boulca V'  said  ihe  King,  de-  the  tumble^  hut  aft  ijtiO  iitan  proves  it  on  ilie 
terrnioed  to  find  fault  with  sursimhiug,  edge  of  the  wheel,  now  fvcrv,  now  there,  tour 

Boujcs;  whyv/here  thev  aicr^  yoat'Mnjt^iy/*  Majesty  see*  thte  beautiful  vine  5*  *;Ui  hi  the 
said-  t-hi*  \Vi*e  Man,  vhcerily,  4‘The^e  irvii  box-  glass)  and—*’  . 

*•>  are  shaped  within  like  the  botrlea  that  we  “Ycs*r  yevi -r jnbtrjrnptpii.thi  King.  All 
:*d£h’io  make;  and  they  ure  in  Uvo  parts  tfcsr  very  tint  V But  >vbi%fp  hi  JLncritljriioreudaFV 
ieoed  te^elher  by  hinges  $»>  that  «hcv  can  be  The  Wt$&'  Man  looked  .t^oiilshetl,  and  w* 
r$tot  by  the  foe»L  If  bur  M aje>fy  th  i a man  doubt  would  have  open*?!  his  eyes  wider  yt*t 

Moving  this  bit  of  red-hot  lie  dropft  it  could  be  have  known  of  wmu  ilie  King  was 

kit  a i hi*  'hot,  and  -shut*  n.-witb  Ids (<M>  lie  thinking;  ForhL  Majesty  wa*  not  delighted 
Mow- ■ into  ibe  bn.vv  forcing;  thtv  hot  soft-  glass  wit b the  window-panes  and  ihe  bottles  tt^d 
.againR  ;ttei$de$ £• ay#  Jfieru  is  jthe  f»dY  ready  % a , (i».;  it4evVanif^fyi  '°^‘  *W  t0 

nut  the  Wvk  of  tbe  bdVtle  iK\e  from  the  . bfm>elf  tlud  hero  wa^  n fuari  who  knewnof  only 
«tiji  on  th£  hndf  f/f  the  rod.  The  man  trims  tf>  ail  those  womltuifol  Hung*,  but  strange  eoaiitrifcs 
Mow  another  Wide : but  the  hoy,  still  holding  of  which  he  had  never  hearth  and  that  vuie  day 
fho  V..*ub:  * nook  in  his  shears,  draws  it  softly  thk  W iso  Mu u might  lake  n fatiey  to  hi?  throne, 
rorih  from  the  mould.  I3y  the  fuvn  man  \\Ad»  So,  Hieppiug  :v  t t*«v  dnot.  he  -said  to.  the  Giant  : 
& b<Hrte-case  Wio  wbicli  the  bottle  just  i*\H#.dOfi.tnuw;enf^f.  jdli$ihiin  ifi.*V 

WowH  ij«  dropped,  y6n  Kee,  nml  held  to  f juj  fire,  “ Who,  your  Majesty  f v Oftkcd  the  Giant, 

that  |tk  mick  im\y  be  ^t>0«ued  by  ihe  beat;  uibl  4< The  .Wfe&  Man,’-  answered  bis  Majesty. 

hv\x\  your  MajesfvVis  A«ian  .wUb  woOib-n  ftheara  '*4,  -flip-.,:. has . been  guilty  of  high  trea^oa.  He 
i<i  ^Kdkh  a4^  sfmViili  tba  rim  iks  dim  odge  of  the  knows  more  flrnn  the  lubg.  Throw  him  into 
iUmbb-»>  Wi^snumiUed,  Fi-  . 

uali},  i.ew,  vour  MttJisSt^fe  ’ ’i 

owf  •tetTi|wmg^uvonl  whop  f ‘ . , " * " . ’ (;> 

■<wrr  glivs-?-w^  is  brought  '■'  +*&&&'  ■<'  * 

from “tfie  bbx^j!  of  ^itd  on  > : 

.Xliettti'jdU’ii^T-fes laidobt • ' W -H 

iii  fo>r#  io  bpnltni^j  7n  tb«  . ,-  ‘ , V !f ^ ; f ;: 

dnii  hmu  of  thi  voven  for  the 

. . Twkjv  \ 'IihUVi**Vj|iK; 


“Tour  MuVi*etyxn  answor- 
vd  s ■ i'i  Wise  Man,  u we  ur^ 
blowing  rhis  glA*s  simply  that 
your  Majesty  need  pof  >uffor 
with  cold,  ifaikne^c/  and 
vbir^v.  We  are  nuiking  diuf  - 
gia^s  aUo ; but  if  n i\  siOWor- 
procufts,  as  we  make  it  ju 
dosed  |K>Es,  .with  wdy  an 
tifpenktg  m the  side  of  tW 
neck,  ; 5k . kl^eial/J  be  db- 
eobir.ed  Wf:  have 

WOjktrirU  fiWXi  ulio  WiU  blow' 
you  a Miiwbbt  y fohoiil  help 
of  n ouvuld,  feincf  iydi  eut  van 
bif  rhe  top  oil  a tviiio* glass 
’w|&  b#  {lutidsbeft  ib^n  the 
# his  we 

hay*  other*,  e.  Ill  out  yon 
oht  these  baauiiful  pattern* 
on  b»Ht]e#  »ml  tnhib!^  onlv 
by  holding  ibeyn  oil  the  edge 
df  which  are 

vfaeit#;  by  xeam . v See,  your 
M»  i^ty  { the  t mouth  edge  of 


u lo  wbsu  nt  the  u i xn'  r. 
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Winded  Hmr an d he  ca-me  ‘<mu*.a  Jiftie  £nrf>ifc?k~ 
<sf ; &kd  he?  also,  wiiidu  w&y*he  ni  caidoftaih^ 
broken,  and  $»Mon*Y  dial  p$ojpfe  ttdli  wip*  hie* 
out  dry  and  uerer  leave  him  Vdrop  for  htie$M 
As  for  the  WL<tj  Jiao,  be  blow  * <Vu  « U 

the  kingdom,  and  grows  richer  every  «|«n . 


hja  own  furnace.  We  glass  enough  with- 
out him/" 

4 Very  pood,  your  Majesty/'  answered  the 
Giant,  pulling  up Ms  waistband.  Hut!  iti  the 
ilnonvay  he  met  a workman  4s  momimnii?  as 
himself. 

w What  arc  you  doing  humT*  asked  the  w ork- 
man,'  and  bisteued  die  end  of  his  rod  on  the  Gi- 
tnri  s nose. 

4}b ! then  UtOiftb*nt  routed?  hut  roaring  was 
of  house.  Vi>  he  a esd  m ? he  air,  for  ail  hiatai'ti* 
ry  feet  t»f  length*  vrorkm&n  blgw  with  all 

his.  might,  and  the  Giaui  drew*  up  and  r«omd 
ed  iriio  a greet  ghrsa  bobble.  The  Wurkiaan 
dropped  \ncn  Into  ya  bottle  -nmnjvi  anti  blew 
iV^Gi.  nmi  the  Giaut  g^me  out  »i  bottle,  .And 
it  i?  dec redd  rhur  ho  Hind  always  ho  foil  of  the 
lixetiest  me  diiipe;  atpL  that  lor  shall  aivray*  h<? 
humbly  of  being  broken. 

dust  4$  this  vpa* complejsd  the  King,  hearing 
the  uproar,  odnrn  run  rtf  fig  iu. 

**  Wh.it  vy  this  ?"  cried  hM  Majesty,  ’>  Oh  * 
oh  \ ow  :.  T for,  as  rptkkly  as  before,  the  rtidbr* 
stau*  worfcnuiii  had  him  idio  by  the  nose,  arni 
blew  him  and  swung  him- and  moulded  bjubuml 


THE  SAOftED  CITY  OF  THE  HrNtK?& 

TSE' peenhat  interest-  which  aMiqmty  tin-  tuuso  abm  il-pri'sepM  dwcr>m*s  as  remarkable 
parrs  ti>  t&ifts  mol  monument#  i*  not  due  h*  thre-e  which  separate  our  dowers  am)  form* 
to  uge  alone,  to  the  lapse  of  time  merely,  by  and  nbhmd*  from  the  vegeiuhle  and  animal 
which  tlie.^u  ahjcci#  heroine  remote,  so  us  to  he  nnutstro?iticM  of  pro- Ada  mire  cfcb.  retire.  la 
seat  through  the  Vrmg  vista  of  many  inrefVMnhg  /some  respects  it  is  to  >iut  Tuptfwti  life  like  the 
generations,  hut  to  the  u-nfamiUantt  with -which.  ■representations  of  nrr,  in<iUa  witrin” 

age  invests  all  things  Heparan  ng  diem  iVoiu  m like  a sculptured  Lasa-nili  of,  dr  like  a 
by  abysses  which  sometime:*  neither  the  mtfttG  TW  murk  hyd  buskin  end  other  pnrhj  hcuudi  1 
oTT-tnir the V^.onhs  itfrosk  can  span  or  ill umio-  a(  the  Grecian  stage  did  not  inure  eftWtriiilJv 
ate,  They  thni  hierogirphie  symbols  remove  Htc  actor  into  a sphere  from 

of  a life  wld^h  te  ^ Wlotigs  to  u&,  ]>*?  that  of  the  spectator  (so  isutated.  'raderil.  tJtmi 

nmree  it  G human  - b»n  we  can  only  imperfectly  Mhhin  this  ivhunned  drole  the  descent,  of  U:« 
redd  the  though  our  symjiathy  is  god»  from  almve;  or  the  nseeut  »tf  Tdries  -Crem 

trcHirt J t rif? r ^jt if#.  Jelled.  Tlie  duiT  the  under  world,  never  taxed  the  itougiinuioii  i f 

, thus  sent,  ns  the  Atijonuin  audieheo  to  give  in  the^e  nppciftr 
fr.»m  a dfv,tai*t  star  who-<e  light  is  thrOwxt  like  a tions  the  sem bionic e pf  f&pjitr)  ibtih  dfr  Ibe 
gauntlet  tii  otir  ie?i  itite?  after  ifs  own  diwlm  ferenees  of  rnmvxirii  yiri'OTn^taneCy  of  leiupera- 
tiun,  ^hiifpet^  mr/bidry  and  augments  our  in-  moot;  of  nieutul  eunsiituviim: — jti  line,  0/  nil  The 
teinst,  The  \^ry  datkvie^  whieh  gat  lunsi  ah  nut  f undirinns  wliieh  iegniate  tfm  tight  wtd  sttmn, 
the  pu tit  nf  the  anfl^hajt an  tends  tUfc  ftnnnnee  separate  to>n  m ih{?  iu««  and  women  of  die 
of  woiuh.-i  and  ;-i«i  venture  to  hit?  morn,  ted  km*  avieiettt  uorhl.-'  Kni-  in-tr  unta  miliar  to  Uttan.t 
invcatigatmfis.  He  W thy  lender  and  tepre-  or  to  his  audiem  e appeafed  the  li.em*4  that ' 
•setitatite  Gf  the  te.le^t/de  imeflig^neti  of  his  warned  nbUuf  Troy,  or  ci  ep  irlip^c  mwnt  bhii*;.$. 
era  striving  to  resolve  into  constellation*  the  of  whom  U'lysHjus  caught  a pacing  grlimp<-v  ia 
nobukuis  miffey-wny  of  pmdtistorlcTlprjeK  ; and  lire  tkrk  reee.ws  of  Hudes/tlmn  dv  Horn wr  and 
oren  Idv partial  suitcessuraw’iui  hun  vitkhrigHter  his  enutumporaHos  appear  to  m tth^  retiu kyj 
hunor?  than  ore  awarded  tp.  trinuiphatrt  geolo*  by  death  pf  a wng.lv  generauon  ot  men  dun 
gists  and  astronomers.  against  the  following  oak  the  gau/  i of  a 

A ntiipiitr  J isd«sc#  to  ns  a life  which  is  oitr  more  aft  eh  than  it  vyeditexVthb^  00  than  tb«‘ 
uwu  and  yet  not  ouy  mvm  just  m ohl  earth-  , reeonl  of  h:  which  turvhes  over  pcricody  ■mlb 
hVdis  esiohlinh  n MrnUurify  of  types  at  1 he  Saitoh  twit*.  The  Jhuimn  h ulr<*hd..3  a mvu^r,  n-*'v 
time  that  they  hidieaie  jfhytns  end  proporiioti^  math fnbfetllO huhi^it 

w ith  which  we  are  HQncquainteih  it  is  the  Hindu,  who  are  not  oydy  rtunov^t  fo;Ku  tis  by  T 
S'iime.  Uf$  bm  revolves  m a separtde  mhir  nml  -necos.Hon  of  hhi  Is  .niK*Ao: 

about  u different  centre.  It  h not  only  dilTcr-  jvon  of  nice  ivud  fdinVvWeV  Avbombubifej 
ent  bocTiivse  we  view  it  in  perspective,  hm:  be-  .whidreren  to  ?!i*r  utcJ  Gvcelo  uuel 
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were  enshrouded  in  the  obscurity  of  fable.  So 
that  Herodotus,  returned  from  hi*  Egyptian 
tour,  seemed  like  a visitant  from  another  planet 
to  the  Athenians.  So  that  in  the  more  modern 
Attgtwtan  era  the  traveler  to  these  dusky  out- 
skirts of  the  world  appeared  to  launch  out  upon 
a pliautora-hauntcd  desert ; 

(t  Sive  per  svrtes  iter  n»stno«*« 

Sive  ficturu«  per  iuhoApitalem 
Catteasnm  vel  qu*  loen  fabulosns 
Lnmbit  Hydaspes." 


Still,  notwithstanding  this  vast  interval  of 
separation,  we  nre  hound  to  those  remote  times 
by  a sympathetic,  unifying  force  which  is  stron- 
ger than  that  of  gravitation.  This  sympathy  is 
an  original  instinct  in  man: — it  is  the  grand 
Race-Fasrion>  It  is  the  centripetal  force  of 
human  life,  bringing  about  a reconciliation  be- 
tween its  present  and  its  past — it  is  the  genius 
of  retiection  lifting  the  Isis  veil  in  order  to  in- 
terpret that  which  is  hv  that  which  has  been. 
It  is  the  secret  source  of  the  awe  that  inspires 
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us  when  we  behold  the  pyramids  and  the  face 
of  Memnon.  It  afforded  the  basis  of  the  most 
sacred  oath  known  to  the  ancients.  It  was  the 
ground  of  that  fear  which  the  Greeks  personi- 
fied in  Nemesis. 

But  the  zeal  of  the  historian  and  the  archae- 
ologist— a zeal  born  of  this  Race-Passion — is 
often  baffled,  and  is  never  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  results  of  its  search.  The  startling 
Events  of  remote  history  have  left  behind  them 
sometimes  no  trace  at  all,  and  often  only  faint 
signs  which  are  scarcely  intelligible.  The  in- 
vasion of  the  Shepherd  Kings — in  itself,  doubt- 
less, an  occurrence  of  great  and  lasting  mo- 
ment— left  but  a dent  upon  the  soil  of  Egypt. 
Nomadic  invasions  in  Asia  that,  age  after  age, 
overturned  empires  have  left  no  more  palpable 
record  than  the  flight  of  comets  through  space 
upon  the  regions  they  have  traversed.  The 
most  ancient  monuments  known  to  the  anti- 
quarian— signs,  perhaps,  of  conquests  that  shook 
the  world,  or  of  religious  emotions  w’hich  swayed 
millions  of  the  human  race — stare  us  stolidly  in 
the  face ; they  can  not  tell  their  story.  More 
recent  memorials,  having  still  hovering  about 
them  the  fragrance  of  the  meanings  which  they 
embody,  are  confused,  the  symbols  of  one  age 
being  blended  with,  or,  as  in  a palimpsest,  writ- 
ten over  those  of  another. 

Thus  it  is  with  Benares — the  Sacred  City  of 
the  Hindus — a city  so  ancient  that  its  origin  is 
only  mythically  recorded.  As  the  religious 
centre  of  Hinduism,  of  Buddhism,  and  then  of 
Hinduism  again,  and  for  a long  period  as  a 
secondary  centre  of  Islamism,  it  has  influenced 
the  faith  of  more  than  half  of  the  world’s  popu- 
lation. But  numerous  conflicts  have  almost 
entirely  obliterated  its  earliest  monuments ; and 
what  lias  not  been  thus  obliterated  has  become 
inextricably  confused  on  account  of  the  appro- 
priation by  one  conquering  faith  of  the  religious 
temples  of  that  which  preceded.  Hindu  writers 
have  done  little  to  relieve  the  difficulties  of  the 
archaeologist;  “they  have  shown  a singular 
neglect  of  chronology,  and  an  utter  distaste  for 
noting  and  recording  historical  facts  in  a simple 
and  consecutive  manner.  This  is  the  more  re- 
markable when  it  is  remembered  that  many  of 
them  have  been  accustomed  to  close  thought, 
and  have  prided  themselves  on  their  intellectual 
acumen,  that  they  have  originated  numerous 
systems  of  philosophy,  and  made  great  preten- 
sions to  logical  accuracy  ; and  that  the  habit  of 
the  nation  generally,  for  thousands  of  years, 
has  been  to  reverence  the  past,  and  to  reflect 
upon  and  observe,  with  punctilious  nicety,  its 

religious  ceremonies  and  social  usages 

They  possess  no  single  record,  among  the  ten 
thousand  separate  manuscript  works  of  which 
their  ancient  literature  is  said  to  be  composed, 
on  the  historical  correctness  of  w'hich  one  can 
place  much  reliance.  Legendary  stories  are  so 
intermingled  with  real  events,  and  the  web  of 
the  one  is  so  intimately  inwoven  with  the  woof 
of  the  other,  and  the  two  form  so  homogene- 
ous a whole,  that  the  finest  microscopic  intel- 


lects of  Europe,  after  patient  and  long-con- 
tinued examination,  have  been  well-nigh  baffled 
in  the  attempt  to  discover  which  is  fiction  and 
which  is  fact.  A few  threads  of  truth  have  re- 
warded their  pains,  and  perhaps  a few  others 
may  occasionally  be  drawn  forth ; but  that  the 
gaudy-colored  fabric  of  Hindu  history,  manu- 
factured by  themselves,  will  ever  be  satisfac- 
torily separated  into  its  two  component  parts  is 
as  hopeless  as  to  expect  that  the  waters  of  the 
Jumna  will  ever  cease  to  mingle  with  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Ganges The  result  is,  that  this 

city  of  Benares,  whose  antiquity  is  very  great, 
is  robbed  of  much  of  the  gloty  which  is  justly 
her  due.”* 

The  study  of  Indian  antiquities  is  very  recent. 
“Only  within  the  last  few  years,” says  Mr.  Sher- 
ring,  “ 60  far  as  I am  aware,  have  any  inquiries 
been  made  in  a regular  manner  after  old  build- 
ings in  Benares.  James  Prinsep,  the  great  In- 
dian archajologist,  was  a resident  in  the  city  for 
about  ten  years ; but  it  does  not  appear  that  he 

made  any  important  discoveries  in  it Major 

Kittoe,  the  late  Government  archaeologist,  and 
the  architect  of  the  Government  College  — a 
beautiful  Gothic  structure  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
city — although  interesting  himself  in  the  ex- 
cavations of  Samath,  some  three  miles  north  of 
Benares,  did  not,  so  far  as  is  known,  examine 
the  city  itself.  Indeed,  so  inattentive  was  he 
to  its  claims  to  antiquity  that  he  removed  many 
cart-loads  of  heavy  stones,  some  of  which  were 
curiously  carved,  from  Bakariga  Kund,  on  the 
confines  of  the  city,  and  not  more  than  a mile 
from  the  college  which  he  was  erecting,  without 
reflecting  that  they  might  possibly  be  relics  of 
ancient  buildings  formerly  situated  on  that  site. 
As  a fact,  they  were  originally  connected  with 
a series  of  Buddhist  edifices  covering  perhaps 
as  much  space  as  those  structures  the  founda- 
tions and  remains  of  which  are  found  at  S£r- 
nath.  A third  archaeologist,  Mr.  Thomas,  late 
Judge  of  Benares,  and  a distinguished  numis- 
matist, trod  in  the  same  footsteps,  only  taking 
interest  in  the  coins  discovered  in  the  city  and 
in  the  Sarndth  explorations.  As  instances  of 
ruthless  spoliation,  I may  here  remark  that,  in 
the  erection  of  one  of  the  bridges  over  the  river 
Bama,  forty-eight  statues  and  other  sculptured 
stones  were  removed  from  S£rn£th  and  thrown 
into  the  river,  to  serve  as  a breakwater  to  the 
piers ; and  that,  in  the  erection  of  the  second 
bridge,  the  iron  one,  from  fifty  to  sixty  cart- 
loads of  stones  from  the  Sam 6th  buildings  were 
employed.  But  this  Vandalism  hardly  equals 
that  of  Babu  Jagat  Sinh,  who,  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, carted  away  an  entire  tope , or  sacred  tower, 
from  the  same  vast  store-house,  with  which  he 
built  Jagat  Ganj,  a ward  or  district  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  the  city.”  Much  of  the  existing  city 
has  been  built  in  comparatively  modern  times, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  bit  of 

* The  quotations  given  in  this  paper,  unless  referred 
to  other  authority,  are  from  Mr.  Sherring’s  work, 
“The  Sacred  City  of  the  Hindus,”  recently  published 
In  London. 
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old  frieze  or  cornice,  or  a broken  bass-relief  or 
statue,  inserted  into  recent  walls,  deposited  over 
drains,  or  lying  neglected  by  the  side  of  the 
road,  there  is  nothing  nf  an  ancient  character 
visible  in  a large  section  of  it ; but  in  the  north- 
ern quarter  of  the  city  there  exist  a large  nu tim- 
ber of  isolated  sjiecimens  of  architectural  re- 
mains of  various  stages  of  antiquity.  Not  only 
are  there  in  this  quarter  separate  building*,  or 
pans  of  buildings,  of  an  early  style  of  Hindu 
Vol.  XXXVIII.— No.  mX 48 


architecture,  but  also  sculptured  stones  of  many 
kinds  distributed  among  the  walls  and  founda- 
tions of  modern  houses,  and  in  such  profusion 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  ns  to  the  existence 
of  no  older  city  upon  this  site.  Some  of  the 
capitals,  pillars,  bases,  architraves,  and  mould- 
ings are  most  severely  simple  in  their  type,  indi- 
cating great  antiquity,  while  others  are  crowded 
with  ornamentation, 

“It  is  worthy  of  notice,”  says  Mr.  Sherring, 
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“as  illustrating  the  nature  of  Mohammedan 
rule  in  India,  that  nearly  all  the  buildings  in 
Benares,  of  acknowledged  antiquity,  have  been 
appropriated  by  the  Mussulmans ; being  nsed 
as  mosques,  mausoleums,  dargahs,  and  so  forth; 
and  also  that  a large  portion  of  the  separate  pil- 
lars, architraves,  and  various  other  ancient  re- 
mains, which,  as  before  remarked,  are  so  plenti- 
fully found  in  one  part  of  the  city,  now  contrib- 
ute to  the  support  and  adornment  of  their  edi- 
fices. Not  content  with  destroying  temples  and 
mutilating  idols  with  nil  the  zeal  of  fanatics, 
they  fixed  their  greedy  $pes  on  whatever  object 
was  suited  to  theii;  own  purposes,  and,  without 
scruple  or  any  of  the  tenderness  shown  by  the 
present  rulers,  seized  upon  it  for  themselves. 
And  thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that  every  solid 
and  durable  structure,  and  every  ancient  stone 
of  value,  being  esteemed  by  them  as  their  pe- 
culiar property,  has,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
passed  into  their  hands.  We  believe  it  was  the 
boast  of  Alauddin  that  he  had  destroyed  one 
thousand  temples  in  Benares  alone.  How 
mafly  more  were  razed  to  the  ground,  or 
transformed  into  mosques  through  the  icono- 
clastic fervor  of  Aurungzeb,  there  is  no  means 
of  knowing ; but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
he  was  unsurpassed  in  this  feature  of  religious 
fanaticism  by  any  of  his  predecessors.  If  there 
is  one  circumstance  respecting  the  Mohammed- 
an period  which  Hindus  remember  better  than 
another  it  is  the  insulting  pride  of  the  Mussul- 
mans, the  outrages  which  they  perpetrated  upon 
their  religious  convictions,  and  the  extensive 

spoliation  of  their  temples  and  shrines 

When  we  endeavor  to  ascertain  what  the  Mo- 
hammedans have  left  to  the  Hindus  of  their  an- 
cient buildings  in  Benares,  we  are  startled  at  the 
result  of  our  investigations.  Although  the  city 
is  bestrewn  with  temples  in  every  direction,  in 
some  places  very  thickly,  yet  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult, I believe,  to  find  twenty  temples  in  all 
Benares  of  the  age  of  Aurungzeb,  or  from 
1658  to  1707.  The  same  unequal  proportion 
of  old  temples  as  compared  with  new  is  visible 
throughou  t the  whole  of  Northern  India.  More- 
over, the  diminutive  size  of  nearly  all  the  tem- 
ples that  exist  is  another  powerful  testimony  to 
the  stringency  of  the  Mohammedan  rule.  It 
seems  clear  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  emper- 
ors forbade  the  Hindus  to  build  spacious  tem- 
ples, and  suffered  them  to  erect  only  small  struc- 
tures, of  the  size  of  cages,  for  their  idols,  and 
these  of  no  pretensions  to  beauty.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  Hindus  of  the  present  day, 
blindly  following  the  example  of  their  prede- 
cessors of  tw*o  centuries  ago,  commonly  build 
their  religious  edifices  of  the  same  dwarfish  size 
its  formerly;  but,  instead  of  plain,  ugly  build- 
ings, they  are  often  of  elegant  construction. 
Some  of  them,  indeed,  are  so  delicately  carved 
externally,  are  so  crowded  with  bass-reliefs  and 
minute  sculpturing,  are  so  lavishly  ornamented 
that  the  eye  of  the  beholder  becomes  satiated 
and  wearied.  In  regard  to  size  there  is  a mark- 
ed difference  between  the  temples  of  Northern 


and  Southern  India ; the  latter  being  frequent- 
ly of  gigantic  dimensions.  Yet,  in  respect  of 
symmetry  and  beauty,  the  difference  is  immense- 
ly in  favor  of  the  Northern  fanes.” 

The  purpose  of  Mr.  Sherring’s  work  is  to  give 
a representation  of  Benares  as  she  was  and  as 
she  is ; of  “ her  early  condition — her  connec- 
tion with  ancient  Buddhism,  her  architectural 
remains,  her  famous  temples,  holy  wells  and 
tanks,  and  numerous  ghdts  or  stairs  leading 
down  to  the  Ganges — the  legends  concerning 
them — the  peculiar  customs  at  the  temples — 
the  ceremonies  of  the  idolator — the  modes  of 
worship — the  religious  festivals,  and  other  top- 
ics, illustrative  of  the  character  which  Bena- 
res maintains  as  the  sacred  city  of  India.”  This 
subject  is  the  more  interesting  in  that  Benares, 
which  has  held  for  2500  years  a foremost  place 
in  the  history  of  India,  is  likely  to  retain  this 
position  in  the  new  era  of  enlightenment  which, 
under  the  auspices  of  Christianity,  has  already 
dawned  upon  that  land. 

Benares,  now  the  capital  of  a division  of  the 
Bengal  Presidency,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Ganges,  390  miles  northwest  from  Cal- 
cutta, but  probably  more  than  twice  that  dis- 
tance if  measured  by  the  tortuous  course  of  the 
river.  * It  stretches  for  several  miles  along  the 
edge  of  the  Ganges,  from  which  ascend  numer^ 
ous  ghats  or  flights  of  stone  steps.  The  streets 
are  narrow;  and  the  buildings,  principally  of 
stone,  are  very  lofty,  and  are  built  to  inclose  a 
circular  space ; they  often  contain  200  inhabit- 
ants each.  The  entire  population  is  estimated 
at  from  200,000  to  500,000 ; the  exact  number 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  determine  owing  to  the 
immense  fluctuating  population,  but  it  is  prob- 
ably about  400,000,  of  whom  one-tenth  arc  Mo- 
hammedans# Benares  is  properly  t he  only  Hin- 
du city  in  India.  The  wealthy  residents  live 
in  detached  houses,  surrounded  by  walls  with 
open  courts ; the  poorer  live  in  mud  huts,  of 
which  jthere  are  about  16,000. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Dilke,  in  his  recently  published 
work,  “Greater  Britain,”  gives  the  following 
graphic  description  of  the  city  as  it  now  ap- 
pears:  , 

41  In  the  comparative  cool  of  the  early  morning  1 
sallied  out  on  a stroll  through  the  outskirts  of  Benares. 
Thousands  of  women  were  stepping  gracefully  along 
the  crowded  roads,  bearing  on  their  heads  the  water- 
jars,  while  at  every  few  paces  there  was  a well,  at 
which  hundreds  were  waiting  along  with  the  bheestles 
their  turn  for  lowering  their  bright  gleaming  copper 
cups  to  the  well  water  to  fill  their  skins  or  vases.  All 
were  keeping  up  a continual  chatter,  women  with  wo- 
men, men  with  men ; all  the  tongues  were  running 
ceaselessly.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  the  indignation 
that  a trifling  mishap  creates— such  gesticulation,  such 
shouting  and  loud  talk,  you  would  think  that  murder 
at  least  was  in  question.  The  world  can  not  show 
the  Hindu's  equal  as  a babbler ; the  women  talk  while 
they  grind  corn,  the  men  while  they  smoke  their  wa- 
ter pipes ; your  true  Hindu  is  never  quiet ; when  not 
talking  he  is  playing  on  his  tom-tom. 

“The  Doorgha  Khond,  the  famed  temple  of  the  Sa- 
cred Monkeys,  I fonnd  thronged  with  worshipers  aud 
garlanded  in  every  part  with  roses  : it  overhangs  one 
of  the  best  holy  tanks  in  India,  but  has  ndt  much 
beauty  or  grandeur,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
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swarms  of  huge,  fet-puunched,  yeJ  low -bearded,  holy 
monkeys,  whose  outposts  hold  one  quarter  of  the  dry, 
lUtd  whose  main  body  forme  a living  roof  to  the  tem- 
ple. A singular  contrast  to  the  Doorgh*  Khond  was 
the  Queen**  College  for  native  students,  built  In  a 
mixture  of  Tndor  and  Hindu  architecture.  The  view 
from  the  roof  is  noticeable,  depending  as  it  doe*  for 
its  beauty  on  the  mingling  of  the  rich  green  of  the 
timber  with  the  gay  color*  of  the  pointed  native  huts. 
Over  the  trees  nre  seen  the  minarets  at  the  river-side, 
and  an  unwonted  life  \vn*  given  to  the  view  by  the 
smoke  and  flames  that  were  rising  from  two  burning 
huta  In  widely  separated  districts  of  the  uatlve  town. 


44  When  the  imju  had  declined  bufllcieutly  to  admit 
of  another  excursion  I started  from  my  bungalow, 
and,  passing  through  the  elephant -corral,  weut  down 
with  a gttlfle  to  the  srh&te,  the  observatory  of  Jai  Slngli, 
and  the  Golden  Temple.  From  the  minaret*  of  the 
Mosque  of  Aurungxeb  1 had  a lovely  sunset  view  of  the 
ghAts,  the  city,  and  the  Gauge* ; but  the  real  eight  of 
Benares,  after  all,  lk*<i  in  a walk  throngh  the  tortuous 
passages  that  do  duty  for  elreet*.  No  carriage*  can 
pa**  them,  they  are  so  narrow.  Yon  walk  preceded 
by  your  guide,  who  warn*  the  people,  that  they  may 
stand  aside  and  not  be  defiled  by  your  tonch,  for  that 
Id  the  real  secret  of  the  apparent  respect  paid  to  yon 
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lu  Benares ; but  the  eacred  cows  are  so  numerous  and 
so  obstinate  that  you  can  not  avoid  sometimes  Jostliug 
them.  The  scene  in  the  passages  is  the  most  Indian 
in  India.  The  gaudy  dresses  of  the  Hindu  princes 
spending  a week  in  puridcation  at  the  holy  place,  the 
frescoed  fronts  of  the  shops  and  houses,  the  deafening 
beating  of  the  tom-toms,  and,  above  all,  the  smoke 
and  sickening  smell  from  the  ‘burning  gli&ts'  that 
meet  you,  mingled  with  a sweeter  smell  of  burning 
spices,  as  you  work  your  way  through  the  vast  crowds 
of  pilgrims  who  are  pouring  up  from  the  river's  bank, 
all  alike  are  strange  to  the  English  traveler,  and  till 
his  mind  with  that  indescribable  awe  which  every 
where  accompanies  the  sight  of  scenes  and  ceremonies 
that  we  do  not  understand.  When  once  you  are  on 
the  Gauges  bank  itself  the  scene  is  wilder  still ; a river- 
front of  some  three  miles,  faced  with  lofty  ghdts  or 
flights  of  river  stairs,  over  which  rise,  pile  above  pile, 
in  sublime  confusion,  lofty  palaces  with  oriel  windows 
hanging  over  the  sacred  stream;  observatories  with 
giant  sun-dials,  gilt  domes  ( golden,  the  story  runs), 
and  silver  minarets.  On  the  gbits,  rows  of  fires,  each 
with  a smouldering  body ; on  the  river,  boat-loads  of 
pilgrims  and  fakeers,  praying  while  they  float;  under 
the  houses,  lines  of  prostrate  bodies — those  of  the  sick 
—brought  to  the  sacred  Ganges— or,  say  our  Govern- 
ment spies,  to  be  murdered  by  suffocation  with  sa- 
cred mud,  while  prowliug  about  are  the  wolf-like  fa- 
natics who  feed  ou  putrid  flesh.  The  whole  is  lit  by  a 
sickly  sun  fitfully  glaring  through  the  smoke,  while 
the  Ganges  stream  is  half  obscured  by  the  river  fog 
and  reek  of  the  hot  earth. 

*•  The  lofty  pavilions  that  crown  the  river-front  are 
ornamented  with  paiutings  of  every  beast  that  walks 
and  bird  that  flies,  with  monsters,  too  — pink  and 
green  and  spotted— with  griftlns,  dragons,  and  ele- 
phant-headed gods  embracing  dancing-girls.  Here 
and  there  are  representations  of  red-coated  soldiers — 
English  it  would  seem,  for  they  have  white  faces,  but 
so,  the  Maories  say,  have  the  New  Zealand  fairies, 
who  are  certainly  not  British.  The  Benares  taste  for 
painting  leads  to  the  decoration  with  piuk  and  yellow 
spots  of  the  very  cows.  The  tiger  is  the  commonest 
of  all  the  figures  on  the  walls ; indeed,  the  explana- 
tion that  the  representations  are  allegorical,  or  that 
the  gods  are  pictured  in  tiger  shape,  has  not  removed 
from  my  mind  the  belief  that  the  tiger  has  been  wor- 
shiped in  India  at  some  early  date.  All  Easterns  are 
inclined  to  worship  the  beasts  that  eat  them;  the 
Javanese  light  floating  sacrifices  to  their  river  croco- 
diles ; the  Sciudees  at  Kurrachee  venerate  the  sacred 
mugger,  or  man-eating  alligator ; the  hill  tribes  pray 
to  snakes ; indeed,  to  a new-comer,  all  Indian  religiou 
has  the  air  of  devil-worship,  or  worship  of  the  de- 
structive principle  in  some  shape ; the  gods  are  drawn 
as  grinning  fiends,  they  are  propitiated  by  infernal 
music,  they  are  often  worshiped  with  obscene  and  hid- 
eous rites.  There  is  even  something  cruel  in  the  mo- 
notouons  roar  of  the  great  tom-toms ; the  sound  seems 
to  connect  itself  with  widow-burning,  with  child-mur- 
der, with  Juggernauth  processions.  Since  the  earliest 
known  times  the  tom-tom  has  been  nsed  to  drown  the 
cries  of  tortured  fanatics;  its  booming  is  bound  np 
with  the  thousand  barbarisms  of  false  religion.  If 
the  scene  on  the  Benares  ghfite  is  full  of  horror,  we 
must  not  forget  that  Hinduism  is  a creed  of  fear  and 
horror,  not  of  love." 

The  description  of  Benares  toward  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  given  by  Macaulay  in  his 
essay  on  Warren  Hastings,*  is  for  the  most 


* The  district  of  Benares  was  ceded  to  the  East  In- 
dia Company  in  ITTfl  by  the  King  of  Oude.  The  next 
year  the  district  was  granted  to  the  rajah  Cheit  8ingh 
of  Benares,  subject  to  the  payment  of  an  annual  trib- 
ute to  the  Company.  The  violation  of  this  agreement 
by  Mr.  Hastings  formed  one  of  the  charges  against 
him  in  the  case  of  his  impeachment  by  the  House  of 
Commons.  This  violation  of  agreement  led  to  an  in- 
surrection at  Benares,  resulting  in  the  downfall  of  the 
rajah  and  the  destruction  of  his  family.  Wheu  Cheit 


part  applicable  to  her  present  state.  He  speak* 
of  her  as  “a  city  which  in  wealth,  population, 
dignity,  and  sanctity,  was  among  the  foremost 
of  Asia.  It  was  commonly  believed  that  half 
a million  of  human  beings  was  crowded  into 
that  labyrinth  of  lofty  alleys,  rich  with  shrines, 
and  minarets,  and  balconies,  and  carved  oriels, 
to  which  the  sacred  apes  clung  by  hundreds. 
The  traveler  could  scarcely  make  his  way 
through  the  press  of  holy  mendicants,  and  not 
less  holy  bulls.  The  broad  and  stately  flights 
of  steps  which  descended  from  these  swarming 
haunts  to  the  bathing-places  along  the  Ganges, 
were  worn  every  day  by  the  footsteps  of  an 
innumerable  multitude  of  worshipers.  The 
schools  and  temples  drew  crowds  of  pious  Hin- 
dus from  every  province  where  the  Brahmin- 
ical  faith  was  known.  Hundreds  of  devotees 
cafte  thither  eveiy  month  to  die ; for  it  was  be- 
lieved that  a peculiarly  happy  fate  awaited  the 
man  who  should  pass  from  the  sacred  city  into 
the  sacred  river.  Nor  was  superstition  the  only 
motive  which  allured  strangers  to  that  great 
metropolis.  Commerce  had  as  many  pilgrims 
as  religion.  All  along  the  shores  of  the  vener- 
able stream  lay  great  fleets  of  vessels  laden 
with  rich  merchandise.  From  the  looms  of 
Benares  went  forth  the  most  delicate  silks  that 
adorned  the  halls  of  St.  James’s  and  of  Ver- 
sailles; and  in  the  bazars  the  muslins  of  Ben- 
gal and  the  sabres  of  Oude  wrere  mingled  with 
the  jewels  of  Golconda  and  the  shawls  of  Cash- 
mere.” 

The  early  history  of  Benares  is  involved  in 
obscurity.  Indisputably,  it  is  a city  of  great 
antiquity.  Before  Mecca  was  it  existed  ; per- 
haps before  Jerusalem  or  the  Egyptian  Phil*; 
its  origin  may  even  date  from  the  time  when 
the  Aryan  race  first  spread  itself  over  Northern 
India;  certainly  the  beginnings  of  its  history 
stretch  far  back  into  the  clouds  and  mists  of  the 
Vedic.  pre-historic  periods.  It  is  regarded  by 
all  Hindus  as  coeval  with  the  birth  of  Hindu- 
ism. Allusions  to  Benares  are  exceedingly 
abundant  in  ancient  Sanskrit  literature.  “ By  * 
reason  of  some  subtle  and  mysterious  charm  it 
has  linked  itself  with  the  religious  sympathies 
of  the  Hindus  through  every  century  of  its  ex- 
istence. For  the  sanctity  of  its  inhabitants,  of 
its  temples  and  reservoirs,  of  its  wells  and 
streams,  of  the  very  soil  that  is  trodden,  of  the 
very  air  that  is  breathed,  and  of  every  thing  in 
it  and  around  it,  Benares  has  been  famed  for 
thousands  of  years.  Th#  Hindu  ever  beholds 
the  city  in  one  peculiar  aspect — as  a place  of 
spotless  holiness  and  heavenly  beauty,  where 
the  spiritual  eye  may  he  delighted  and  the  heart 
may  be  purified ; and  his  imagination  has  been 
kept  fervid,  from  generation  to  generation,  by 


Singh  rebelled  he  was  residing  in  a strong  fort  built 
npon  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  above  the  Sivala  Glut. 
Warren  Hastings  was,  at  the  time,  living  in  the  gar- 
den house  of  Man  odds,  situated  in  the  Ausdnganj  Ma- 
halla,  nearly  three  miles  off  on  the  western  side  of  the 
city.  The  rajAh  managed  to  escape  from  his  fortress 
through  one  of  the  windows  on  the  river  side. 
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the  continue^  presentation  of  this  glowing  pic- 
ture.. ....Twenty-five  centuries  ago,  at  the  least, 
it  was  famous.  When  Babylon  was  struggling 
with  Nineveh  for  supremacy,  when  Tyre  was 
planting  her  colonies,  when  Athens  was  gr ow- 
ing in  strength,  before  Rome  had  become  known, 
or  Greece  luui  contended  with  Persia,  or  Cyrus 
had  added  lustre  to  the  Persian  monarchy,  or 
Nebuchadnezzar  had  captured  Jerusalem,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Jndam  had  been  carried  into 


captivity,  she  had  already  risen  to  greatness,  if 
not  to  glory.  Nay,  she  may  have  heard  of  the 
fame  of  Solomon,  and  have  sent  her  ivory,  her 
apes,  and  her  peacocks  to  adorn  his  palaces; 
while  partly  wirh  her  gold  he  rrnty  have  over- 
laid the  Temple  of  the  Lord While  many 

cities  and  nations  have  fallen  into  decay  and 
perished  her  sun  has  never  gone  down ; on  the 
contrary,  for  long  ages  past  it  has  shone  with 
almost  meridian  splendor.  Her  illustrious  name 
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has  descended  from  generation  to  generation, 
and  has  ever  been  a household  word  venerated 
and  beloved  by  the  vast  Hindu  family.  Not- 
withstanding her  destruction  by  fire,  applied  by 
the  brand  of  Krishna,  which  may  or  may  not 
be  true,  and  the  manifestations  in  her  physical 
aspects  of  repeated  changes,  shiftings  of  site,  and 
resuscitations,  yet,  as  a city,  no  sign  of  feeble- 
ness, no  symptom  of  impending  dissolution,  so 
far  as  I am  aware,  is  apparent  in  any  of  the 
numberless  references  to  her  in  native  records. 
As  a queen,  she  has  ever  received  the  willing 
homage  of  her  subjects  scattered  over  all  In- 
dia ; as  a lover,  she  has  secured  their  affection 
and  regard."  # 

Hiouen  Thsang,  the  celebrated  Chinese  trav- 
eler, who,  as  a Buddhist  pilgrim,  visited  India 
in  the  seventh  century  (a.d.),  gives  a descrip- 
tion of  the  district  of  Benares  at  that  date. 
“The  villages,"  he  says,  “lie  near  together, 
and  contain  a numerous  population.  Families 
of  great  wealth,  whose  houses  are  filled  with 
rare  and  precious  things,  are  to  be  seen.  The 
people  are  gentle  and  polished,  and  esteem  high- 
ly those  who  are  devoted  to  a studious  life. 
The  greater  portion  of  them  believe  in  the  he- 
retical doctrines  (of  Hinduism),  and  few  have 
respect  for  the  Law  (religion)  of  Buddha.  The 
climate  is  temperate,  grain  is  in  abundance,  the 
fruit  trees  are  luxuriant,  and  the  earth  is  cov- 
ered with  tufted  vegetation.  There  are  thirty 
(Buddhist)  monasteries,  containing  about  $000 

monks There  are  a hundred  temples  of  the 

(Hindu)  gods,  and  about  10,000  heretics 

Some  cut  off  their  hair;  others  preserve  a tuft 
upon  the  crown  of  the  head,  go  naked,  and  are 
destitute  of  any  kind  of  clothing.  Some  be- 
smear their  bodies  with  ashes,  and  practice 
zealously  severe  austerities,  in  order  to  obtain  re- 
lease from  life  and  death  (that  is,  from  transmi- 
gration)." 

As  Benares  is  the  religious  centre  of  a faith 
which  to-day  sways  one  hundred  and  eighty 
millions  of  the  Hindu  population,  it  is  natural 
that  priestly  influence  should  there  be  predom- 
inant. “Every  where  in  India,  and  not  mere- 
ly in  this  city  in  particular,  the  Brahman  is  a 
character,  a study.  No  one,  not  even  a for- 
eigner newly  arrived  in  the  ‘country,  can  make 
a mistake  in  regard  to  him.  Light  in  com- 
plexion in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  peo- 
ple, frequently  tall  in  stature,  with  the  marks  of 
a clear,  penetrating  intelligence  depicted  plain- 
ly, and  sometimes  in  a striking  manner,  upon 
his  countenance,  erect,  proud,  self-conscious, 
he  walks  along  with  the  air  of  a man  unlike 
any  I have  ever  seen,  in  which  self-sufficiency, 
and  the  conviction  of  inherent  purity  and  sanc- 
tity are  combined.  He  needs  not  the  vpavita , 
or  sacred  Brahmanical  cord,  thrown  over  the 
right  shoulder,  or  even  the  streaks,  in  honor 
of  his  favorite  deity,  painted  upon  his  forehead, 
to  point  him  out.  In  his  very  gait  and  step 
you  trace  his  claim  to  his  superiority ; and  did 
we  but  know  the  thoughts  dwelling  in  his  mind 
we  should  possess  the  real  secret  of  his  majestic 
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demeanor.  With  the  idea  constantly  before 
his  inner  self  that  he  is  himself  a god,  and  de- 
serves divine  honors — which  is  not  a mere  freak 
of  a deluded  imagination  on  his  part,  but  is  ac- 
knowledged by  all  Hindus,  some  of  whom,  as 
he  pursues  his  way,  will  stop  him,  and  then  of- 
fer to  him  the  adoration  due  only  to  the  Al- 
mighty, which  he  receives  complacently  as  his 
right — how  is  it  possible  he  should  comport  him- 
self otherwise  than  as  though  the  earth  were 
hardly  worthy  of  his  tread,  and  the  crowd  about 
him  were,  in  his  presence,  a vile,  unclean,  and 
abominable  race?  Though  mingling  with  the 
vulgar  herd,  he  takes  care  to  avoid  contact  with 
them,  lest  he  should  contract  some  ceremonial 
impurity.  He  is  most  particular  on  this  point. 

Should  a low-caste  man  by  mistake,  or  from  the 
pressure  of  the  throng,  approach  too  near  to 
him,  he  cries  out  sharply  and  decisively,  though 
not  angrily ; and  in  case  the  brazen  vessel  in  his 
hand,  filled  with  water  from  the  Ganges,  which 
ho  is  taking  to  drink  or  for  sacrifice,  be  touched 
by  such  a person,  he  immediately  throws  the 
water  away,  and  scours  the  vessel  thoroughly 
before  using  it  again.  When  he  prepares  his 
food — for  he  cooks  it  himself — should  a man 
of  inferior  caste,  by  inadvertence  or  from  any 
cause,  happen  to  touch  it,  the  whole  is  consid- 
ered as  spoiled,  and  is  thrown  away.  Indeed, 
so  rigidly  observant  of  the  rules  of  their  order 
are  some  of  the  Brahmans,  that  even  should 
the  shadow  of  such  a man,  or  of  a Christian, 
fall  upon  their  food  while  being  cooked,  it  is 
altogether  rejected.  This  mysterious  notion 
of  divinity,  permeating  the  entire  life  of  the 
Brahman,  originates  not  only  in  the  minds  of 
the  people,  but  also  in  his  own  mind,  a marvel- 
ous idea  of  his  spiritual  authority  and  power. 

In  Benares  there  are  not  fewer  than  from 

twenty  to  twenty-five  thousand  Brahmans.  They 
have  control  over  the  temples,  the  sacred  wells, 
streams,  and  reservoirs,  and  other  holy  places 
about  the  city.  They  superintend  the  worship 
of  the  people,  and  give  directions  respecting  the 
numberless  ceremonies  which  are  performed. 

Every  sacred  spot  has  some  peculiarity  con- 
nected with  it;  and  it  is  of  great  moment  that  no 
punctilio  should  be  omitted.  They  receive  the 
offerings,  the  alms,  the  public  dinners,  and  the 
good  things  which  devout  Hindus  are  ever  ready 
to  bestow.  Some  of  them — not  a few  in  num- 
ber— are  termed  ‘ Sons  of  the  Ganges/  and  are 
chiefly  found  on  the  banks  of  that  stream,  aid- 
ing the  devotions  of  the  numerous  worshipers 
daily  resorting  thither. 

“Devotees  and  pilgrims,  separated  or  in 
crowds,  are  seen  entering  or  departing  from 
the  city  constantly  throughout  the  year,  espe- 
cially on  occasions  of  great  festivals.  They 
conic  from  all  parts  of  India.  Many  carry  with 
them  the  sacred  water  of  the  Ganges  in  small 
bottles  hermetically  sealed,  placed  in  baskets 
hanging  from  the  extremity  of  poles,  which  they 
bear  upon  their  shoulders.  The  poor  deluded 
sensualist,  whose  life  has  been  passed  in  abom- 
inable courses,  or  the  covetous  Afahdjan,  or  na- 
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tive  banker*  who  has  made  himself  rich  by  a lowed  soil,  Iris  anxious  spirit  becomes  suddenly 
long  course  of  grinding  extortion,  or  the  fanat-  j calm,  a strange  sense  of  relief  comes  over  him, 
ical  devotee,  more  simple  than  a babe,  yet  some-  . and  he  is  at  once  cheered  and  comforted  with 
times  guilty  of  the  foulest  crimes,  still  comes,  as?  .t  the  treacherous  lie  that  his  sins  are  forgiven 
of  old,  from  the  remotest  corners  of  India,  as  and  his  soul  is  saved. 

the  sands  of  life  nre  slowly  ebbing  away;  and  uJn  Benares,  therefore,  Hinduism  may  be 
fearful  lest  the  last  golden  grains  should  escape  said  to  dwell  at  home,  in  the  bosom  of  its  best 
before  Ids  journey  is  ended,  makes  desperate  friends  and  admirers,  courted  hy  princes  and 
efforts  to  hold  on  his  course,  till  at  length,  nr-  wealthy  natives,  and  aided  and  sustained  bv  in- 
riving  nt  the  sacred  city  and  touching  its  hai-  numerable  resources  and  appliances  of  a mate- 
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rial  character,  which  give  symbolical  significance 
to  its  existence  and  authority.  Her  thousands 
of  temples,  her  myriads  of  idols,  her  swarms 
of  pilgrims,  her  hosts  of  daily  worshipers,  to- 
gether with*  the  pomp  and  circumstance  and 
multifarious  representations  of  idolatry  in  their 
vast  aggregrate,  cause  the  Hindu  religion  to 
be  visible  to  the  eye,  in  this  city,  in  a manner 
and  degree  unknown  elsewhere.  Were  a stran- 
ger, visiting  Benares,  to  wander  about  among 
its  shrines  and  sacred  places,  and  to  take  note 
merely  of  the  manifold  signs  and  manifestations 
of  Hinduism  which  he  would  find  there,  and 
then  to  quit  the  city  without  inquiring  further 
— without  turning  his  attention  to  those  silent 
and  unobtrusive,  yet  potent,  influences  which 
are  undermining  it  in  every  direction,  and  are 
in  operation  throughout  all  classes  of  native  so- 
ciety, even  in  this  capital  and  fortress  of  idola- 
try— he  would  imagine  that  the  city  was  wholly 
devoted  to  the  practice  and  ceremonies  of 
heathenism  ; that  no  ray  of  light  had  penetra- 
ted its  midnight  darkness ; and  that  it  was  an 
impracticable  and  impossible  task  to  attempt  its 
enlightenment  and  reformation.” 

The  greater  portion  of  Mr.  Sherring’s  work  is 
devoted  to  the  architectural  remains  in  Bena- 
res, and  it  is  to  these  that  the  illustrations  given 
in  connection  with  this  paper  relate.  Notwith- 
standing the  great  antiquity  of  Indian  civiliza- 
tion there  has  been  found  no  architectural 
specimen  the  date  of  which  carries  us  back 
beyond  the  third  century  before  Christ.  The 
pillars  of  Asoka,  which  belong  to  this  period, 
are  the  earliest  sculptured  remains  yet  found. 
“Of  these,”  says  Mr.  Fergusson,  “one  i9  at 
Delhi ; having  been  erected  by  Feroze  Shah 
in  his  palace,  as  a monument  of  his  victory 
over  the  Hindus.  Three  more  are  standing 
near  the  river  Gunduck  in  Tirhoot;  and  one 
has  been  placed  on  a pedestal  in  the  fort  of 
Allahabad.  A fragment  of  another  was  dis- 
covered near  Delhi,  a part  of  a seventh  was 
used  as  a roller  on  the  Benares  road  by  a Com- 
pany’s engineer  officer.”  Mr.  Sherring  hazards 
the  opinion  that  not  one  of  the  cave-temples — 
so  interesting  to  antiquarians  and  to  all  lovers 
of  the  curious — was  excavated  earlier  than  the 
first  century  before  Christ.  But  those  primi- 
tive specimens  of  architecture  are  not  of  a rude 
character ; they  must  have  had  their  predeces- 
sors. “ Is  it  at  all  likely,”  asks  Mr.  Sherring, 
“ that  the  Aryan  race  existed  in  India  for  be- 
% tween  one  and  two  thousand  years,  that  they 
conquered  a large  portion  of  the  country,  that 
they  attained  to  greatness  and  glory,  and  made 
wonderful  progress  in  civilization,  equaling,  if 
not  surpassing,  their  contemporaries  in  other 
parts  of  Asia,  and  yet  that  during  all  this  time 
they  were  satisfied  with  only  transitory  symbols 
of  greatness,  and  never  conceived  the  idea  of 
leaving  behind  them  durable  monuments  of  their 
power  which  should  hand  down  their  name  to 
many  generations?  They  roust  have  heard  of 
the  vast  structures  erected  in  Egypt,  and  of  the 
splendid  palaces,  and  stairs,  and  pillars,  and 


other  edifices  with  which  the  Assyrian  mon- 
archs  adorned  their  cities.” 

The  most  celebrated  of  the  sacred  wells  in 
Benares  is  that  of  Manikamikd.  It  is  the  first 
resort  of  the  pilgrims,  and  its  fetid  water  is  re- 
garded as  a healing  balm.  There  is  no  sin  so 
heinous  that  it  can  not  he^|  be  instantly  effaced. 
A series  of  stone  steps  on  each  of  the  four  sides 
of  the  well  leads  down  to  the  water.  Upon  the 
stairs,  in  a niche  on  the  north  side,  is  a figure 
of  Vishnu ; and,  at  the  mouth  of  the  well,  on 
the  west  side,  is  a row  of  sixteen  diminutive 
altars,  on  which  the  pilgrims  present  offerings 
to  their  ancestors.  The  water  of  the  well  is 
very  shallow,  being  not  more  than  two  or  three 
feet  in  depth.  It  is  insufferably  foul,  and  the 
effluvium  from  it  impregnates  the  air  for  some 
distance  around.  The  worshiper,  descending 
into  the  water,  laves  his  head  and  body  in  the 
vile  liquid,  and,  at  the  same  time,  utters  cer- 
tain phrases  appointed  for  the  ceremony.  Di- 
rectly in  front  of  Manikarniki,  and  between  it 
and  the  Ganges,  is  the  temple  of  Tar&keswar, 
or  “ the  Lord  Taraka.”  When  a Hindu  dies, 
and  this  god  is  propitiated,  he  breathes  into  his 
ear,  they  say,  a charm  or  mantra  of  such  effi- 
cacy that  it  delivers  him  from  the  misery  of  the 
future,  and  secures  for  him  happiness  and  joy. 
The  idol  is  in  a kind  of  cistern,  which  is  kept 
filled  with  water  offered  in  sacrifice ; and,  con- 
sequently, the  deity  is  invisible.  In  the  rafny 
season  the  swollen  river  flows  beyond  this  tem- 
ple, which,  for  several  months,  stands  immersed 
in  the  stream.  Its  foundations  are  thereby  un- 
dermined, and  the  blocks  of  stone  of  which  it  is 
composed  incline  to  separate  from  one  another. 
The  npper  part  of  the  tower  has  been  entirely 
removed,  in  order  to  lessen  the  weight  resting 
npon  the  base  of  the  building.  The  ghat  lead- 
ing to  the  Ganges  at  this  point  is  the  most  sa- 
cred of  all  the  ghats  in  Benares ; it  is  also  the 
intermediate  point,  so  that,  were  the  city  di- 
vided into  two  portions  at  this  place,  they 
would  be  nearly  equal  in  extent.  In  this  neigh- 
borhood there  is  likewise  an  imposing  temple, 
erected  a few  years  since  by  the  Raja  of  Ahnietv. 
Near  Manikarnika  Ghat  are  Sindhia  Ghat  and 
the  Raja  of  Nagpore’s  Gh£t,  the  former  of  which 
is  remarkable  not  only  for  the  massiveness  of 
its  masonry  but  also  for  the  circumstance  that 
the  entire  structure  has  sunk  several  feet  into 
the  earth  since  its  erection,  and  is  still  gradual- 
ly and  slowly  sinking. 

The  older  temples  are  objects  of  the  greatest 
veneration,  while  those  recently  erected,  how- 
ever magnificent,  are  shunned  by  the  thirty-six 
castes.  Eveiy  one  of  these  old  temples  has 
some  legend  connected  with  its  origin.  Some 
of  them  are  decorated  with  paintings.  In  the 
porch  of  the  Trilochan  temple  is  a remarkable 
painting  representing  the  punishment  of  sinners 
in  hell.  In  the  fore-ground  is  the  River  of 
Death,  through  which  persons  are  seen  endeav- 
oring to  make  their  way  to  the  other  side. 
Some  are  left  alone  to  buffet  with  the  waves  in 
their  own  strength;  while  others,  who  when 
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living  in  this  world,  supported  Brahmans,  are 
helped  across  by  the  sacred  cow,  who  swims  be- 
fore and  drags  them  along  by  her  tail,  which 
they  grasp  most  tenaciously.  The  punishments 
represented  are  various.  In  one  place  a con- 
science-stricken *inner,who  has  recently  emerged 
from  the  stream,  is  seen  strongly  resisting  the 
executioner  who  is  dragging  him  away  hr  the 
leg.  In  another  i*  an  enormous  vessel  full  of 
clarified  butter,  into  which  the  wicked  are  ruth- 


lessly plunged.  Here  and  there  executioners 
nre  standing  armed  with  prodigious  club*,  with 
which  they  cruelly  belabor  their  helpless  victims. 
One  conspicuous  object  in  this  picture  is  a pil- 
lar of  red4v0t  iron,  on  the  top  of  which  lies  a 
writhing  and  agonizing  mass  of  humanity.  This 
punishment  is  exclusively  reserved  for  adulter- 
ers. 

Ascending  n series  of  stairs  leading  from  the 
Panchanga  Ghtff,  we  approach  the  lofty  mosque 
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of  Aurungzeb.  u The  edifice  itself  is  above  the 
bank  of  the  river,  but  its  foundations  sink  deep 
into  the  ground;  and  their  enormous  stone 
breast-works  extend  far  down  the  bank.  In- 
deed, it  is  said  that  the  foundations  of  the 
mosque  are  as  deep  as  the  building  is  high. 
Although  more  than  a century  and  a half  has 
elapsed  since  this  structure  was  reared,  yet  it 
appears  as  solid  and  strong  as  on  the  day  of  its 
completion.  The  massive  pile  is  on  the  very 
edge  of  a steep  bank  or  cliff ; yet  not  a stone 
of  it  has  been  loosened.  There  is  a high  wall, 
next  to  the  street  running  by  the  western  side 
of  the  mosque,  which  is  continued  round  to  the 
northeast  corner.  A door  in  the  northern  wall 
opens  the  way  into  the  inclosure  in  full  front  of 
the  mosque;  the  latter  being  situated  on  its 
southern  side.  From  the  eastern  side  com- 
mences the  long  flight  of  stone  stairs  descend- 
ing to  the  river.  The  inclosure  is  not  sufficient- 
ly spacious  to  give  the  observer  an  ample  view 
of  the  minarets ; but,  nevertheless,  it  is  extens- 
ive enough  to  enable  him  to  gain  a satisfactory 
idea  of  their  symmetry  and  elegance.  The 
mosque  itself  exhibits  nothing  striking,  and,  in- 
deed, can  hardly  be  called  beautiful.  It  is  plain 
and  commonplace;  and,  were  it  not  for  the 
minarets  rising  above,  it  would  not  be  account- 
ed a noticeable  object  in  Benares.  The  min- 
arets themselves  have  a delicate  gracefulness  j 
about  them  which  it  is  impossible  to  portray  in 
words ; and  my  photographic  representation 
[see  page  751]  fails  to  convey  the  exactness  and 
exquisiteness  of  the  reality.  I do  not  remera-  i 
ber  their  exact  height ; but  it  is  not  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  reckoning  from  the 
floor  of  the  mosque.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  the  bank  of  the  river  on  which  this  edifice 
stands  is  nearly  the  same  number  of  feet  above 
the  bed  of  the  stream,  it  will  at  once  be  per- 
ceived that  the  minarets  occupy  a very  promi- 
nent position  in  a panoramic  view  of  the  city. 
Although  many  of  the  buildings  of  Benares, 
especially  those  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
ghats,  are  of  a great  height,  yet  they  are  all 
overtopped  by  the  minarets,  the  clear  forms  of 
which,  pointing  upward  to  the  sky,  may  be  dis- 
cerned at  the  distance  of  many  miles  from  the 
city.  Therwere  originally  some  fifty  feet  high- 
er than  they  now  are,  and  were  cut  down  to 
their  present  height  in  consequence  of  exhibit- 
ing signs  of  weakness  and  insecurity.”  This 
mosque,  although  so  frequently  visited  by  Eu- 
ropeans, and  regarded  by  them  as  one  of  the 
chief  sights  of  Benares,  is  almost  entirely  aban- 
doned by  the  Mohammedans. 

The  Nepalese  Temple,  rising  from  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges,  not  far  from  Man-Mandil  Ghat, 
is  a strikingly  picturesque  edifice,  and  arrests 
the  attention  of  all  visitors.  In  its  external 
appearance  it  is  altogether  unlike  the  shrines 
erected  by  the  Hindus  for  the  practice  of  their  j 
religion. 

“ To  the  north  of  Sankat&  Ghat  is  Ram  Gh&t, 
on  the  steps  of  which  is  a temple,  or,  more  prop- 
erly, a room,  filled  with  the  most  grotesque  col- 


lection of  deities  to  be  found  in  Benares.  The 
images  are  dressed  in  bright-colored  garments 
interwoven  with  tinsel,  and  are  of  various  shapes 
and  forms.  Some  present  a hideous  appearance, 
having  large  eyes  and  mouths,  and  being  desti- 
tute of  hands  and  feet.  The  whole  collection 
looks  like  a doll-shop  of  a very  vulgar  descrip- 
tion. It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  persons 
in  their  senses  can  pay  divine  homage  to  such 
frightful  objects;  yet,  on  conversing  w'ith  the 
priests,  they  boldly  defended  the  adoration  of 
them,  and  perceived,  or  pretended  to  perceive, 
neither  the  absurdity  nor  the  degradation  of 
such  a proceeding.” 

The  ruins  of  S6rn£th  consist  of  two  towers, 
about  half  a mile  apart,  and  of  the  walls  and 
foundations  of  buildings  which  have  been  re- 
cently exhumed.  The  great  tower  represent- 
ed in  our  illustration  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  Buddhist  monuments.  It  is  a solid 
round  tower,  93  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base, 
and  110  feet  in  height  above  the  surrounding 
ruins.  Thd  lower  part  of  the  tower,  to  the 
height  of  40  feet,  is  built  of  stone  from  the 
Chunar  quarries ; each  stone  being  secure  to 
its  neighbor  by  iron  clamps. 

“The  lower  part  of  the  monument,”  says 
Major-General  Cunningham,  “has  eight  pro- 
jecting faces,  each  21  feet  6 inches  in  width, 
with  intervals  of  16  feet  between  them.  In 
each  of  the  faces,  at  a height  of  24  feet  abore 
the  ground,  there  is  a semicircular  headed 
niche,  5i  feet  in  width,  and  the  same  in  height. 
In  each  of  the  niches  there  is  a pedestal,  1 foot 
in  height,  and  slightly  hollowed  on  the  top,  to 
receive  the  base  of  a statue;  but  the  statues 
themselves  have  long  disappeared,  and  I did 
not  find  the  fragment  of  one,  in  my  excavation 
at  the  base  of  the  monument.  There  can  be 
little  doubt,  however,  that  all  the  eight  statues 
represented  Buddha,  the  Preacher,  in  the  usual 
form,  with  his  hands  raised  before  his  breast, 
and  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  right  hand 
placed  on  the  little  finger  of  the  left  hand,  for 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  his  argument.  Judg- 
ing by  the  dimensions  of  the  niches,  the  statues 
must  have  been  of  life-size.  Around  the  niches, 
seven  of  the  faces  arc  more  or  less  richly  deco- 
rated with  a profusion  of  flowering  foliage.  The 
carving  on  some  of  the  faces  has  been  complet- 
ed ; but,  on  others,  it  is  little  more  than  half  fin- 
ished, while  the  south  face  is  altogether  plain. 
On  the  western  face  the  same  ornamentation  of 
flowering  foliage  is  continued  below  the  niche; 
and  in  the  midst  of  it  there  is  a small  plain 
tablet,  which  can  only  have  been  intended  for 
a very  short  inscription,  such,  perhaps,  as  the 
name  of  the  building.  A triple  band  of  orna- 
ment, nearly  nine  feet  in  depth  below  the  niches, 
encircles  all  the  rest  of  the  building,  both  faces 
ai)d  recesses.  The  middle  band,  which  is  the 
broadest,  is  formed  entirely  of  various  geomet- 
rical figures,  the  main  lines  being  deeply  cut, 
and  the  intervening  spaces  being  filled  with  va- 
rious ornaments.  On  some  of  the  faces,  where 
the  spaces  between  the  deeply-cut  lines  of  the 
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ruling  figures  are  left  plain,  I infer  that  the 
work  h unfinished.  The  tipper  band  of  orna- 
mentation, which  is  the  narrowest,  is,  generaj- 
ly\  a scroll  of  the  lotus  piling  with  leaves  and 
buds  only;  while  the  lower  hand,  which ys  also 
a lotus  Hero)!,  contains  the  Full-blown  flowers  as 
well  as  the  buds.  The  lotus  flower  is  represent- 
ed full  to  the  front,  on  all  the  sides  except  the 


south-southwest,  where  it  is  shown  in  a side 
view,  with  the  Cl inkwa  or  Bmlnmtni  goose  seat- 
ed upon  it.  This,  indeed,  is  the  only  side  on 
which  any  animal  representations  are  *given ; 
which  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  is  one  of 
the  recesses,  and  not  one  of  the  projecting 
faces.  In  the  middle  of  the  ornament  there 
is  a human  figure  seated  on  a lotus  flower,  and 
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holding  two  branches  of  the  lotus  in  his  hands. 
On  each  side  of  him  there  are  three  lotus  flow- 
ers, of  which  the  four  nearer  ones  support  pairs 
of  Brahmani  geese ; while  the  two  farther  ones 
carry  only  single  birds.  Over  the  nearest  pair 
of  geese,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  figure,  there 
is  a frog.  The  attitudes  of  the  birds  are  all 
good ; and  even  that  of  the  human  figure  is 
easy,  although  formal.  The  lotus  scroll,  with 
its  flowing  lines  of  graceful  stalk,  mingled  with 
tender  buds  and  full-blown  flcwvers  and  delicate 
leaves,  is  very  rich  and  very  beautiful.  Below 
the  ornamental  borders  there  are  three  plain 
projecting  bands. 

“Near  the  top  of  the  northwest  face  there 
are  four  projecting  stones,  placed  like  steps — 
* that  is,  they  are  not  immediately  over  each  oth- 
er ; and  above  them  there  is  41  fifth  stone,  which 
is  pierced  with  a round  hole  for  the  reception 
of  a post,  or,  more  probably,  of  a flag-staff. 
The  lowest  of  these  stones  can  only  be  reached 
by  a ladder;  but  ladders  must  have  been  al- 
ways available,  if,  as  I suppose,  it  was  custom- 
ary, on«stated  occasions,  to  fix  flags  and  stream- 
ers on  various  parts  of  the  building,  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  now  done  in  the  Buddhist  coun- 
tries of  Burmah  and  Lad&k. 

“I  removed  the  ruined  brick  pinnacle,  and 
began  sinking  a shaft  or  well,  about  five  feet  in 
diameter.  At  a depth  of  ten  and  a half  feet  I 
found  an  inscribed  slab,  twenty  r eight  inches 
and  three-quarters  loug,  thirteen  inches  broad, 
and  fo^jr  inches  and  three-quarters  thick,  which 
is  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic 
Society.  The  inscription  consists  of  the  usual 
Buddhist  formula  or  profession  of  faith,  begin- 
ning with  the  words,  4 Ye  Dharmmd  hetu  prab~ 
havd, ,*  etc.,  of  which  translations  have  been 
given  by  Mill,  Hodgson,  Wilson,  and  Bumouf. 
The  following  is  Hodgson’s  translation,  which 
has  received  the  approval  of  Bumouf:  4 Of  all 
things  proceeding  from  cause,  their  causes  hath 
the  Tathagata  (Buddha)  explained.  The  great 
Sramana  (Buddha)  hath  likewise  explained  the 
causes  of  the  cessation  of  existence.*  The  let- 
ters of  this  inscription,  which  are  all  beautifully 
cut,  appear  to  me  to  be  of  a somewhat  earlier 
date  than  the  Tibetan  alphabet,  which  is  known 
to  have  been  obtained  from  India  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventh  century.  I would,  therefore,  as- 
sign the  inscription,  and,  consequently,  the  com- 
pletion of  the  monument,  to  the  sixth  century.” 

The  Buddhist  temple  at  Bakarfya  Knnd  has 
been  appropriated  by  the  Mohammedans,  who 
have  capped  it  with  a dome,  and  now  use  it  as 
a mausoleum.  Although  so  many  ages  have 
’ elapsed  since  this  temple  was  erected,  and  al- 
though it  has  been  exposed  alternately  to  the 
ruthlessness  of  Hindu  and  of  Mohammedan  fa- 
naticism, yet  with  6uch  singular  skill  have  its 
proportions  been  designed,  and  its  blocks  of 
stone  been  joined  together — though  without  ce- 
ment of  any  kind — that,  at  the  present  moment, 
in  spite  of  its  aspect  of  hoary  antiquity,  it  seems 
almost,  if  not  quite,  as  durable  as  on  the  day  on 
which  it  was  finished ; and  it  is  unquestionable 
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that,  if  it  be  not  barbarously  damaged  by  Vim- 
dalish  hands,  it  will  continue  to  stand  for  cen- 
turies to  come. 

A work  has  recently  been  published  in  Lon- 
don entitled  “Tree*  and  Serpent  Worship,  or 
Illustrations  of  Mythology  and  Art  in  India  in 
the  First  and  Fourth  Centuries  After  Christ.” 
The  matter  of  this  work — the  basis,  that  is, 
from  which  it  was  constructed — consists  of  the 
sculptures  of  the  Buddhist  topes  found  at  San- 
chi  and  Amravati;  The  London  Athenceum 
for  January  30,  1869,  contains  the  following  in- 
teresting history  of  these  marbles : 

M For  many  years  past  there  lay  unnoticed  in  the 
stables  of  Fife  House  a mass  of  old  Indian  marbles, 
which  had  been  brought  over  from  Madras,  hardly 
any  one  knew  either  wheu  or  why.  They  were  brok- 
en and  uncomely ; and  if  any  man  had  the  wit  to  push 
inquiries  as  to  what  they  were  and  whence  they  came, 
he  was  told  they  were  fragments  of  an  Indian  temple 
of  which  scarcely  any  body  in  Loudon  had  ever  heard 
the  name.  If  the  inquirer  went  yet  further,  he  might 
— or  might  not— have  learned  that  these  broken  stones 
had  been  found,  a good  many  years  ago,  lying  on  the 
wharf  at  Madras,  exposed  to  the  wind  and  rain,  and 
that  after  much  writing  ofletters  they  had  been  shipped 
for  England,  where  they  had  been  tumbled  out  on  the 
yard  of  Fife  House.  To  ask  how  they  came  to  be  ly- 
ing on  the  wharf  at  Madras  was  like  going  back  to  the 
Deluge ; yet  wheu  curiosity  pushed  its  way  backward, 
these  stones  were  traced  to  Mr.  Walter  Elliot,  who, 
when  acting  as  Commissioner  at  Gnutoor  twenty-four 
years  ago,  had  employed  his  leisure  in  grubbing  among 
the  green  slopes  and  mounds  on  the  River  Kistna,  aft- 
er the  fashion  then  being  set  by  Botta  and  L&y&rd  on 
the  Tigris.  Elliot  had  met  with  much  success  in  his 
labors,  having  nncarthed  a city  and  recovered  an  an- 
cient temple,  the  details  of  which  were  of  exceeding 
richness  and  importance.  Nay,  he  had  actually  for- 
warded his  wealth  of  examples  to  Madras,  in  the  hope 
of  their  reaching  London,  and  making  his  name  im- 
mortal. But,  alas,  for  human  hopes!  Elliot  was  no 
writer.  He  could  not  tell  his  story  in  a way  to  arrest 
the  public  eye.  Amravati  was  not  a Biblical  city; 
and,  unlike  the  Tigris,  the  River  Kistna  had  a foreign 
sound.  The  temple  which  he  had  found  was  called  a 
tope,  the  name  and  office  of  which  were  alike  unfamil- 
iar to  the  English  mind.  The  temple  was  Buddhistic, 
and  as  Gotama  Buddha  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  stones  of  which  his  temple  had  been  built 
in  Amravati  could  not  serve  to  illustrate  the  form  and 
Bite  of  Solomon’s  temple  in  Jerusalem.  Hence  they 
lay  on  the  wharf  at  Madras,  exposed  to  wind  and  rain 
for  a dozen  years,  nntil  some  one  happily  found  that 
these  heaps  of  stone  were  in  the  way,  and  thought 
that,  as  they  had  cost  a bag  of  money  for  cartage,  they 
might  as  well  be  sent  to  the  India  Museum  in  Lon- 
don. Hence  they  w*ere  shipped  from  Madras,  and 
brought  to  London,  where,  on  arrival,  they  had  the 
fortune  to  be  stored  away  in  the  stables  of  Fife  House 
with  so  much  secrecy  that  not  one  soul  beyond  the 
clerks  and  officers  of  the  Museum  had  any  knowledge 
of  their  existence.  • 

“ Yet  all  these  years  there  lay  in  these  waste  places 
of  our  power,  among  these  broken  fragments  of  stone, 
as  much  curious  and  important  history  as  any  thing 
found  by  our  explorers  on  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphra- 
tes 1 

14  When  Mr.  Cole  was  laying  out  plans  for  our  share 
in  the  French  Exhibition,  he  proposed  to  Mr.  Fergns- 
son,  as  the  chief  authority  on  Indian  architecture, 
that  some  casts  and  models  of  old  Indian  temples 
should  he  prepared  under  that  gentleman’s  eye.  Mr. 
Fergussou,  who  fell  in  with  the  suggestion,  set  to 
work,  meaning  at  first  to  couflne  the  display  mainly 
to  photographic  studies  of  Brnhminlcnl  and  Buddhist- 
ic works,  backed  by  four  or  five  casts  from  the  curi- 
ous and  beautiful  marbles  which  had  long  been  shown 
In  the  old  Indian  Museum  in  Leadenhall  Street  These 
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artistic  fragments ; some  of  rare  beauty,  all  of  singu- 
lar Interest— lying  in  a shed,  exposed  to  slush  and 
ninny. 

“Of  course,  the  Indian  authorities  awoke  to  n snd- 
dea  sense  of  the.ir  treasure  the  moment  their  eyes  were 
drawn  to  the  stable-yard.  Dr.  Watson  and  M r.  Griggs 
with  laudable  celerity,  came  to  live  rescue.  The  pieces 
of  sione  were  now  picked  up  and  set  In  order.  The 
separate  slabs  were  copied.  Soon  these  gentlemen 
began  to  find  that  they  bad  something  more  in  hand 
than  a mass  of  stones.  The  pieces  fitted  to  each  other. 
It  was  posable  t<>  build  them  up ; and  ns  the  pile  grew 
higher,  it  took  a wondrous  and  comely  shape.  In  fact, 


marbles,  we  ueed  not  gay,  had  be^n  greatly  admired, 
and  no  one  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  good  judges 
thought  them  so  fine  ns  to  warrant  an  artist  in  going 
to  India  to  see  their  fellows.  Well,  Mr.  Fergttsson 
went  down  to  Fife  House,  for  a quiet  study  of  tbeir 
comparative  merits,  with  a view  to  casting  those  which 
would  best  convey  a notion  of  the  whole.  He  bud 
turned  them  round  and  round,  made  plans  and  draw- 
ings, and  in  the  end  had  selected  four  examples  for 
the  caster,  when,  to  his  great  amazement,  the  clerk 
mentioned,  ‘just  promiscuously,’  that  there  were  he»ps 
of  such  things  in  the  coach-house  in  the  yard  ! Yes, 
there  they  were— shafts,  friezes,  figures ; « world  of 
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tbe  old  Buddhistic  tope,  under  these  skillful  hands, 
came  back,  as  it  were,  to  life. 

“Many  of  our  readers  will  remember  the  specimens 
of  these  Indian  marbles  which  were  shown  in  the 
French  Exhibition,  along  with  the  rure  and  costly 
collection  of  photographs  of  Indian  buildings.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  England  sent  to  that  gathering  of 
the  world’s  best  any  other  series  which  so  strongly 
engaged  the  interest  of  Continental  scholars. 

“But  this  recovery  of  an  ancient  Buddhistic  temple 
19  far  from  being  all  that  we  have  gained  from  Mr. 
Cole’s  happy  thought.  The  recovery  Is  that  of  an 
original  record ; and  we  have  not  only  got  possession 
of  this  record,  but  of  its  secret.  The  tope  is  a rel  igious 
edifice,  aud  the  stones  of  which  it  is  built  are  covered 
with  figures— figures  of  men,  animals,  trees,  and  rep- 
tiles. They  are  especially  covered  with  trees  and  rep- 
tiles ; that  is  to  say,  with  figures  which  appear  to  be 
symbols  of  trees  and  reptiles. 

“ The  fact  is  not  quite  new,  but  It  has  not  heretofore 
been  shown  so  clearly  and  completely  as  in  these  re- 
mains. Buddha  was  an  idol-breaker.  He  denounced 
images  and  symbols ; he  prohibited  his  followers  from 
representing  God  by  any  visible  6hape.  His  religion 
was  one  of  contemplation  and  abstraction ; and  in  his 
saintly  eyes,  a sign  or  image  of  the  uncreated  and  in- 
effable God  was  a profanity  not  to  be  endured.  Yet 
here,  in  very  early  temples,  we  find  the  House  of  God 
profaned  by  types  and  images  of  what  Gotama  Buddha 
himself  would  certainly  have  denounced  as  devil-wor- 
ship. In  fact,  these  slabs  In  Fife  House  cast  a flood 
of  light  upon  the  dark  history  of  Asiatic  religions, 
which  are  not  only  curious  as  regards  the  past,  but 
important  in  connection  with  the  future.  Men  are 
governed  through  their  religious  feelings;  and  the 
first  step  toward  a knowledge  of  these  feelings  is  a 
perfect  study  of  their  religious  rites. 

“In  our  opinion,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  acted  wise- 
ly and  economically  in  ordering  these  monuments  to 
he  photographed  and  published  under  the  care  of  so 
good  an  antiquary  os  Mr.  Fergussou,  whose  produc- 
tion and  description  of  the  plates  leaves  hardly  any 
thing  to  be  desired. 

“When  it  was  resolved  to  issue  copies  of  the  Am- 
ravati  marbles  Mr.  Fergussou  wisely  suggested  the 
addition  of  some  specimens  of  the  yet  more  aucient 
tope  of  Sanchi,  of  which  there  happened  to  be  a cap- 
ital series  of  drawings,  made  by  Colonel  Maisy,  of  the 
Bengal  Army,  in  the  India  Museum.  The  tope  of 
Sauchi  dates  from  the  first  century  of  our  era,  that  of 
Amravati  from  the  fourth.  This  additional  proposal 
was  accepted  by  Sir  Stafford,  and  the  consequence  is, 
that  wc  have  an  excellent  account,  with  specimens, 
of  Buddhistic  architecture  in  India  nearly  coeval  with 
the  Temple  of  Herod,  aud  with  the  earliest  Christian 
edifices  in  Byzantium.  All  these  things  are  good  in 
their  several  ways;  but  the  history  of  architectural 
art  Is  of  less  importance  than  the  history  of  religious 
ideas;  and  it  is  for  the  evidence  which  they  present 
of  the  early  intermingling  of  pure  Buddhistic  ritual 
with  the  ancient  worship  of  the  land— in  its  two  most 
antique  forms  of  tree-worship  and  serpent- worship— 
that  these  pictures  of  Sanchi  and  Amravati  will  be 
most  welcome  to  serious  students  of  our  human  his- 
tory.” 

It  was  at  Benares  that  the  founder  of  Bud- 
dhism, S’akya  Muni,  commenced  his  ministry. 
There  is  a remarkable  parnllel  between  Bud- 
dhism and  Christianity  as  to  the  outward  cir- 
cumstances attending  their  origin,  as  to  the 
systems  which  they  respectively  displaced,  and 
even  as  to  the  character  of  the  revolutions 
which  they  effected.  Benares  was  the  Hindu 
Jerusalem — the  centre  of  a system  of  faith 
which  had  degenerated  from  its  original  purity. 
The  Vedas,  dating,  possibly,  as  far  back  as  the 
time  of  Moses,  and  containing  many  true  and 
sublime  conceptions  of  God,  without  any  trace 
of  the  peculiarities  of  Brahmanism — nay,  de- 
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clariqg  positively  that  “ there  is  no  distinction 
of  castes” — had  been  abandoned.  The  Vedic 
gods  had  given  place  to  grosser  divinities  ; the 
people  were  burdened  with  priestcraft,  and 
were  overwhelmed  with  false  dogmas,  loo.*e 
morality,  and  a confusion  of  religious  thoughts. 

In  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian  era 
S’tfkya  Muni  appeared  upon  the  scene.  He 
was  the  prince  of  a royal  house.  He  became 
an  ascetic,  living,  as  it  were,  in  the  wilderness, 
and  after  five  years  spent  in  solitary  medita- 
tion, went  up  to  Benares,  prepared  to  meet  the 
doctors  of  the  old  system,  and  to  establish  a 
new  creed  of  which  himself  was  the  centre. 

At  Isapatana  he  delivered  his  inaugural  dis- 
j course.  The  people  heard  him  gladly,  llis 
apostles  went  forth  from  the  sacred  city  to  an- 
nounce to  the  world  the  appearance  of  the  Su- 
preme Buddha.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
that  missionary  enterprise  through  which  not 
only  India  but  Ceylon  also,  the  Chinese  Em- 
pire, Japan,  Burmah,  Nepal,  and  Thibet,  with 
their  four  or  five  hundred  millions  of  people, 
were  converted  to  the  new  doctrine.  Moham- 
I med  with  the  sword  could  not  compel  so  many 
j adherents  to  his  creed  as  this  profound  philos- 
1 opher,  this  calm  disputant ; and  the  morality 
| which  he  enforced  was  the  purest  the  w orld 
I ever  saw,  apart  from  that  found  in  the  sacred 
| Scriptures.  Like  Christianity,  Buddhism  found 
its  permanent  home  outside  of  the  land  of  its 
! birth.  Although  it  continues  to  be  the  para- 
| mount  religion  of  most  of  the  countries  to  which 
it  was  carried  by  the  agency  of  its  missionaries, 
yet,  with  the  exception  of  Nepal,  where  it 
maintains  a struggling  existence,  it  has  long 
been  expelled  from  India.  Its  extinction  oc- 
curred in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  a.d. 

The  Hinduism  which  has  taken  its  place  is  far 
more  gross  than  that  of  the  pre-Btiddliist  era. 

The  idolatry  of  the  masses  of  the  Hindu 
population  is  extravagant  and  repulsive.  The 
| number  of  idols  w orshiped  exceeds  the  number 
of  the  population  twice  told.  44  Indeed,  the 
| love  of  idolatry  is  so  deep-seated  and  intense 
' iu  the  breast  of  the  Hindu,  that  it  is  a common 
•thing  for  both  men  and  women  to  amuse  them- 
selves, with  a pious  intent,  with  manufacturing 
j little  gods  from  mud  or  clay,  and  after  paying 
I divine  honors  to  them,  and  that  too  with  the 
same  profound  reverence  which  they  display  in 
their  devotions  before  the  well-known  deities 

of  the  temples,  to  throw  them  away The 

Hindu,  it  should  always  be  remembered,  is,  in 
his  owfn  fashion,  a religious  man  of  very  great 
earnestness ; but  his  religion  takes  the  form  of 
idolatry.  Idolatry  enters  into  all  the  associa- 
tions and  concerns  of  his  life.  He  can  take  no 
step  without  it.  He  carries  his  offerings  pub- 
licly in  the  streets,  on  his  way  to  the  temple  in 
the  morning,  and  receives  upon  his  forehead, 
from  the  officiating  priest,  the  peculiar  mark 
of  his  god,  as  the  symbol  of  the  worship  he  has 
paid  him,  which  he  w*ears  all  the  day  long. 

As  he  walks  about,  you  may  hear  him  mutter- 
ing the  names  and  sounding  the  praises  of  his 
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Mohammedans  attend  Government  schools, 
and  are  thus  brought  under  the  influence  of 
European  ideas.  It  is  by  these  indirect  means 
rather  than  by  the  direct  preaching  of  the  Gos- 
pel that  any  victory  has  been  gained  over  Hin- 
’ duisra  by  Christianity. 

Judged  merely  by  external  appearances,  Hin- 
duism was  never  so  flourishing  as  it  is  now.  In 
Northern  India  the  native  merchants  have  filled 
Benares  and  other  cities  with  new  and  costly 
shrines ; the  number  of  temples  and  idols  has 
prodigiously  increased.  The  revival  of  pros- 
perity under  the  English  rule  has  added  some- 
thing of  external  strength  to  the  ancient  idol- 
atry. But  this  attempt  to  continue  in  existence 
what  can  not  endure  by  its  inherent  vitality  is 
spasmodic,  and  a token  of  weakness  rather 
than  of  real  strength.  Gradually  the  entire 
system  is  being  undermined ; even  Brahmans 
are  beginning  to  reject  what  they  have  hith- 
erto cherished.  In  the  new  era  thus  promised 
Benares  will  continue  to  be  in  the  future  what 
she  has  been  in  the  past — the  religious  centre 
of  India. 


A SIN  OF  OMISSION. 

WHEN  Oliver  Ferris  met  Miss  Thornivale 
at  Winnipiscogee  some  summers  ago  he 
wondered  why  it  was  that,  having  seen  her  for 
several  previous  winter  seasons  in  society,  it  had 
never  occurred  to  him  to  admire  her,  or  enter- 
tain any  emotion  whatever  concerning  her.  This 
first  struck  him  as  he  observed  her  stepping  into 
a carriage  bound  for  Red  Hill ; he  had  been  in- 
vited to  join  the  party,  and  had  indolently  de- 
clined ; he  had  seen  Red  Hill  till  he  was  tired 
of  the  sight,  of  cloud-spell  and  water-scape ; 
but  suddenly,  as  he  looked  at  Miss  Thornivale, 
a mist  seemed  to  strip  off  from  before  his  vision, 
and  made  it  appear  the  veriest  waste  of  time  to 
exist  out  of  her  presence  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day. 

“Allan,”  said  he,  to  a very  blonde  young 
man,  who  was  arranging  affairs  and  had  chosen 
his  own  seat  beside  Miss  Thornivale — “ Allan, 
is  there  room  for  one?  I’ve  reconsidered.”  * 
“If  there  isn’t  we’ll  enlarge  our  boundaries 
rather  than  leave  you  out  in  the  cold.  There, 
you’re  not  crowded,  Miss  Thornivale  ?” 

And  then  the  driver  whipped  up  his  horses, 
and  Miss  Thornivale  looked  across  Allan’s 
blonde  mustache  and  asked  Mr.  Ferris  had 
he  ever  seen  Red  Hill  ? It  was  her  first  sea- 
son upon  the  lake  and  among  the  mountains, 
and  she  had  never  enjoyed  any  thing  so  heartily. 

“ Except  the  last  fashion-plate,”  interpolated 
Allan,  looking  down  upon  her  with  an  indul- 
gent smile  in  his  great  aqua-marine  eyes,  which 
Ferris  couldn’t  help  admitting  were  handsome 
enough  to  drive  man  or  woman  mad. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Allan,”  she  replied;  “you  know 
that  I soar  above  the  weaknesses  of  the  vulgar 
herd,  ignore  fashion-plates,  and  design  my  own 
bonnets.” 

44  Every  Woman  her  own  Bonnet-Maker,  or 


Millinery  Made  Easy,”  said  Ferris.  4*  I should 
like  to  see  you  exercise  your  vocation.  Miss 
Thornivale.” 

44  You  think  that  seeing  is  believing?  Very 
well.  I want  an  apprentice.  I am  going  to 
make  a bonnet  for  a little  friend  of  mine  this 
week,  and  you  shall  assist.” 

44  Which  means,  You  shall  thread  the  needles 
and  hold  the. silk,”  suggested  Allan.  44 That 
is  as  far  as  I’ve  been  initiated.” 

44  Then  you,  too,  have  assisted  at  the  awful 
rite?” 

“ Come,  Messrs.  Allan  and  Ferris,”  cried  one 
of  the  damsels*  in  the  further  seat,  44  this  is  not 
appropriate  conversation  for  the  occasion.  If 
you  don’t  conduct  yourselves  seriously  the  hill* 
will  come  down  upon  you  with  a thunder-storm.*' 

44  Don’t  mention  a storm,”  said  Miss  Thorni- 
vale.” 

“But  imagine  Red  Hill  in  one,  all  crowned 
with  forked  lightnings  and  swathed  in  purple 
thunder-clouds  and  resonant  with  voices  of  the 
upper  air.  ” 

| 44  Mr.  Allan,  I believe  you  would  enjoy  Pur- 

gatory.” 

44  Which  is  to  say  that,  like  the  monk  Basle, 
I should  make  a Heaven  of  Hell  ? Thank  you. 
Miss  Thornivale ; but  I don’t  see  how  it  could 
be,  unless  I took  you  with  me.” 

44 1 might  consent  to  go  if  you  would  insure 
me  against  thunder-storms.” 

44  You  would  find  a strong  odor  of  brimstone, 

I fear,”  laughed  Ferris,  “which  might  prove 
too  suggestive  for  comfort.  But  truly,  Miss 
Thornivale,  you  do  not  dislike  a thunder-storm  ? 
I think  there  is  nothing  finer  than  that  passage 
in  Browning  descriptive  of  being  struck  by 
lightning: 

44  4 Where  you  heard  thunder  and  I saw  flame, 
Another  heard  God  call  his  name!4** 

“Oh,  Mr.  Ferris,  yon  make  me  shudder. 
Dislike  is  a weak  word  for  the  sensation.  It 
blights  the  summer  for  me ; I lose  control  of 
my  nerves.  Why,  you  would  never  know  me!” 

“I  should  be  exceedingly  sorry  at  that  re- 
sult. I sincerely  hope  that  thunder-storms  will 
keep  their  distance,  if  the  effects  are  going  to 
be  so  disagreeable.” 

4 4 There,  you  are  laughing  at  me;  I won’t 
make  you  any  more  confidences.  Mr.  Allan, 
is  that  Red  Hill?” 

44  That,  fair  pilgrim,  is  the  shrine  toward 
which  our  footsteps  tend.  What  a majesty 
there  is  about  these  hills,  as  if  they  were  in- 
deed the  heirs  of  time.” 

44  Illustrative  of  the  saying,  as  old  as  the 
hills,”  said  Ferris. 

“Mr.  Ferris,  I’m  afraid  that  you  doq’t  ap- 
preciate the  beantics  of  nature.” 

44  Ah,  Miss  Thornivale,  there  are  some  beau- 
ties that  carry  you  captive,  willy-nilly.  I 
think  I fully  appreciate  sneh.” 

And  he  let  Jiis  glance  meet  hers  and  linger 
there,  wishing  all  the  while  that  he  were  pos- 
sessed of  Allan’s  shining  orbs,  where  one  coaid 
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plainly  see  love  sleeping  in  the  crystal  depths, 
and  anon  rising  to  dazzle  the  beholder.  If  he 
could  only  dazzle  Miss  Thomivale  somewhat, 
if  he  could  embarrass  her  gaze,  cause  her  lids 
to  droop  beneath  his  too  earnest  air,  that  were 
something — a pledge  of  future  triumphs.  But 
Miss  Thorn i vale,  who  understood  every  thing 
that  was  said  to  her,  allowed  herself  to  regard 
him  an  instant,  with  that  indifference  which  is 
so  tantalizing,  which  promises  so  little,  but  is 
sometimes  the  prelude  to  so  much;  and  then 
her  glance  wandered  among  the  hills  with  their 
heavy  shadows  and  cloud-caps.  She  w as  think- 
ing, perhaps,  of  those  weary  winter  soir€es  to 
-which  her  aunt  had  carried  her  night  after 
night,  when  the  day’s  toil  was  already  heavy 
upon  her,  in  order  that  she  might  in  time  se- 
cure a suitable  parti,  who  would  overlook  her 
want  of  dower  in  consideration  of  her  hazel 
eyes  and  docile  temper.  She  was  recalling 
those  weary,  hungry  nights  when  she  had  play- 
ed wall-flower  to  perfection,  and  had  yawned 
behind  her  fan,  and  wished  w ith  all  her  girlish 
heart  that  some  one  would  take  pity  upon  her 
and  ask  her  to  join  the  quadrille,  so  she  too 
might  swing  on  this  indolent  pulse  of  music, 
and  laugh  and  grow  gay  and  careless  with  the 
rest.  And  turning  over  these  things  in  a sens- 
itive mind,  she  remembered  that  Mr.  Ferris  had 
been  one  of  those  who  tossed  her  a civil  word  or 
two  and  then  forgot  her — till  just  this  minute. 

“ 1 Ob,  dlnna  ye  mind,  young  man,'  said  she, 

‘When  the  red  wine  ye  were  epilliu*, 

That  ye  made  the  healths  gae  round  and  round, 
And  slighted  Barbara  Allan/” 


The  old  song  rose  to  her  lips  instinctively. 

“ Apropos,”  whispered  Allan,  while  the  driv- 
er called  to  his  horses,  “ you  must  confess  that 
it  would  be  a charming  name — Barbara  AlUn ; 
why  not  wear  it,  Miss  Thornivale  ?” 

This  assuredly  was  not  in  her  mind.  She 
had  known  for  some  time  that  Allan  was  ready 
to  fall  at  her  feet ; but  she  did  not  care  to  see 
him  there.  She  was  not  one  to  whom  such  things 
were  a triumph.  She  remembered  once  to  have 
read  that  there  is  a moment  of  extreme  sus- 
ceptibility in  the  lives  of  most  young  girls,  when 
the  first  lover  that  presents  himself  is  believed 
to  be  the  ideal  realized ; but  in  the  mean  time, 
if  the  lover  delays,  if  he  fails  to  recognize  the 
golden  moment,  allows  it  to  pass,  it  passes  for- 
ever; the  young  heart  suspects  its  impulses, 
and  henceforth  loves  only  A la  raison . And 
she  fancied  herself  already  to  have  arrived  at 
that  adamantine  period.  There  was  no  need 
to  answer  Mr.  Allan,  such  speeches  being  ev- 
eryday affairs ; and,  moreover,  Mr.  Ferris  had 
taken  up  the  clew  and  was  apostrophizing  Scot- 
tish ballads  with  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Ferris  possessed  a brilliant  talent  when 
he  chose  to  exert  himself,  and  on  this  particu- 
lar occasion  he  did  choose  so  to  do ; he  illus- 
trated his  enthusiasm  with  snatches  of  Border 
melodies,  sung  with  fine  voice  and  feeling,  and 
heightened  as  to  effect  by  a face  that  expressed 
more  than  either  air  or  words. 
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“Jove!”  said  Allan,  aside,  “if  you  would 
listen  like  that  I would  serenade  you  every 
night  of  my  life.” 

“But  I wouldn’t,  you  know.  I like  to  sleep 
o’  nights.” 

Allan  fetched  a sigh  from  some  remote  region 
at  this  sally.  “ You’re  not  in  the  least  bit  ro- 
mantic, Miss  Thornivale.” 

“I’m  afraid  not,”  she  returned,  laughing. 
“I’m  sorry  to  disappoint  you,  but  that  quality 
was  left  out  of  my  composition.  It  is  a long 
way  to  Bed  Hill,  don’t  you  think  so  ?” 

“Are  you  tired,  Miss  Thornivale?”  asked 
Ferris. 

“Not  at  all;  but  when  there  is  a prospect 
before  one  impatience  is  natural.  Besides, 
there’s  luncheon,  you  know.” 

“ No,  indeed,  I didn’t.  I did  not  know  what 
the  gods  had  provided  for  me.  I was  going 
away  to-day,  and  missed  the  boat.  That  is 
what  I call  destiny.” 

“ Then  are  you  a fatalist,  Mr.  Ferris?” 

“ To  a certain  extent — after  the  event.  It’s 
patent  that  I was  fated  to  go  to  Bed  llill  with 
you  to-day.  I wish  Fate  would  always  be  so 
indulgent.” 

And  Mr.  Ferris  honored  Mis9  Thornivale 
with  another  of  his  supreme  glances,  which  few 
women  had  failed  to  understand,  which  this 
woman  recognized  and  unconsciously  welcomed, 
although  she  drooped  ever  so  little  beneath  its 
light  and  warmth. 

So  the  day  that  promised  little,  in  one  as- 
pect, redeemed  itself  a thousandfold.  Bed 
Hill  was  in  all  its  glory.  Years  after,  when 
Barbara  Thornivale— before  she  had  dropped 
the  Thornivale — looked  backward,  it  loomed 
upon  her  horizon  like  some  Mount  of  Transfig- 
uration. The  very  odors  that  blew  across  their 
path  that  day,  the  birds  that  thrilled  the  air, 
the  clouds  that  flecked  the  4ieavens,  the  heavy 
shadows  of  the  hill-sides,  all  rose  up  before  her 
mental  vision,  glorified  by  the  sheen  of  two 
brown  eyes,  which  gilded  the  landscape  and 
brimmed  the  lake  with  beauties  not  of  their 
own.  Not  that  she  submitted  to  the  spell  at 
once ; it  was  only  after  many  weeks  that  she 
awbke  in  chains,  to  realize  that  this  first  drive 
had  furnished  the  first  link — the  fatal  starting- 
point,  which  none  recognizes  at  the  beginning, 
which  every  body  accuses  after  the  event. 

It  rained  on  the  following  day,  a warm,  con- 
tinuous rain,  that  lashed  the  pane  and  clattered 
on  the  veranda  and  blurred  all  the  outlines  of 
the  hills. 

“How  provoking!”  said  Belle  Brewer; 
“here’s  a whole  day  out  of  our  pleasuring.” 

“ I don’t  see  that,”  objected  Mr.  Ferris.  “I 
am  just  as  happy  to-day  as  yesterday.  Eh,  Miss 
Thornivale  ?” 

“ The  deuce  you  are !”  said  Allan,  under  his 
breath  and  bending  over  Barbara’s  chair.  “ But 
you  are  going  to  be  gammoned,  Mr.  Ferris.” 

“ I can  endure  it,  60  long  as  the  victor  is  Miss 
Tli  orni  vale.” 

“ Even  to  be  gammoned  by  Barbara  has  its 
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charms,”  said  Belle,  lounging  away  to  the  pi- 
ano. 

Allan  followed  too,  directly.  Music  hath 
power  to  soothe  the  savage  mind,  it  is  said; 
and  Allan’s  mind  was  in  a sort  of  barbarous 
state  that  needed  enlightenment  of  some  kind. 
So  he  permitted  himself  to  accompany  Miss 
Brewer’s  weak  soprano  with  his  deep  tones, 
which  Barbara  had  once  likened  to  the  music 
of  surf  on  the  beach,  liquid  and  soul-stirring. 
He  could  have  wished  to  reach  her  soul  now 
and  drift  it  out  of  present  anchorage,  if  it  might 
be.  Therefore  he  turned  page  after  page,  till 
Miss  Brewer  began  to  believe  in  her  own  at- 
tractions, and  consider  the  sensation'  she  would 
produce  in  her  world  should  she  return  to  the 
city  in  the  rdle  of  the  future  Mrs.  Thorold  Allan. 

But  Allan  was  thinking  of  far  different  things. 
He  remembered  once  to  have  drawn  Barbara  to 
his  side  by  that  powerful  voice  of  his ; he  had 
seen  her  unable  to  resist  its  persuasive  accents ; 
for  a whole  hour  she  had  turned  a deaf  ear  to 
all  else,  and  had  hung  helplessly  upon  his  tones, 
swayed  by  his  breath,  wrought  upon  by  his  will. 
In  that  hour  he  had  begun  to  live — to  live  in  the 
most  opulent  sense  of  the  word — to  feel  the  high 
tides  of  love  drown  out  all  selfishness.  He  had 
hardly  counted  that  they  might  strand  him  at 
length.  And  so  he  sung  on,  as  the  sirens  sing, 
confident,  but  humbly  confident.  He  was  just 
in  the  sweetest  of  Adelaide,  where  the  “night- 
ingales keep  fluting,”  when  he  chanced  to  turn 
his  head  and  take  in  the  sweep  of  the  room. 
There  was  not  a soul  present  but  Miss  Brewer 
and  himself! 

“I  believe  I’ve  sung  myself  hoarse,”  he  said 
then,  closing  the  music-book  and  accompanying 
the  action  with  one  of  his  deep  sighs.  “It's  a 
divine  song,  but — ” 

He  did  not  say  “but  there’s  no  one  to  listen,” 
as  he  just  escaped^aying ; but  he  looked  down 
into  Miss  Brewer’s  eyes  without  at  all  seeing 
them,  seeing  only  Barbara’s ; and  consequently 
his  own  wore  a look  reproachful  and  tender, 
which  was  very  hard  to  understand,  but  very 
sweet  to  this  young  lady  to  receive.  She  an- 
, swered  him  with  a little  sigh  of  her  own. 

* You  are  tired  out,  too,  with  the  effort,  Miss 
Brewer;  allow  me  to  prescribe  a siesta,”  he 
said.  “I’ve  found  it  perfect  magic  for  over- 
tasked vocal  ity.” 

He  wasn’t  thinking  about  her  needs  much, 
he  merely  wished  to  be  at  liberty  to  think  of 
Barbara;  and  after  Miss  Brewer  had  tripped 
up  stairs,  Allan  followed  in  search  of  his  hat, 
meaning  to  take  a turn  in  the  bowling-alley,  in 
order,  legitimately,  to  give  vent  to  his  feelings. 
But  just  there,  in  the  upper  hall,  he  blundered 
upon  Barbara  and  Ferris. 

“Oh,  why  did  you  leave  off?”  she  asked, 
looking  up  brightly  from  her  netting.  “I  was 
enjoying  it  so  much !” 

“Yes,  you  seem  to  be,”  he  returned,  smil- 
ing significantly. 

“Oh,  but  it  was  delicious  where  the  ‘ Nach- 
tigallen  jWtcn,'  ” she  sang  in  answer ; “it  came 


up  here  like  the  echo  of  a nightingale,  and  the 
rain  played  the  saddest  interlude.  I was  angry 
when  you  broke  off  so  abruptly.” 

“ I am  gratified  to  be  able  to  excite  a passion 
in  you,”  he  murmured. 

“ I should  like  to  see  you  angry,  Miss  Thorn- 
ivale,”  said  Ferris. 

“I  don’t  believe  you  would  like  the  effect, 
Mr.  Ferris.” 

“I  should  like  to  see  the  fire  leap  into  your 
eyes  and  consume  your  smile,”  he  continued. 

“ Oh,  Mr.  Ferris,  yon  are  trying  to  make  me 
angry,  I believe.”  Then  to  Allan  : “ We  came 
out  here  because  the  light,  what  there  is  of  it, 
is  stronger  here  than  down  there — at  least  Mr. 
Ferris  thought  so ; and  he  is  sketching  my  pro- 
file, you  see,  and  wants  all  the  light  which  this 
great  open  door  admits.” 

“ An  unfortunate  day  for  such  an  enterprise, 
Ferris.  Why  didn’t  you  wait  for  the  sun  ?” 

“Because  this  is  not  a sun-picture.  And  I 
have  found  it  wise,  my  friend,  never  to  let  your 
opportunity  slip,  even  though' it  is  convoyed  by 
rainy  weather.” 

“ What  a Solomon !”  laughed  Barbara. 
“Where  now  ?”  as  Allan  moved  off. 

If  Barbara  showed  the  least  bit  of  a flirt,  it 
was  only  from  sheer  compassion,  which  would 
not  allow  her  to  wound  another’s  feelings,  or 
cause  him  to  imagine  himself  de  trop ; though, 
to  tell  the  truth,  she  had  really  been  enjoying 
the  sweet  heart-throbs  of  Adelaide , the  drip  of 
rain  on  the  balcony,  above  all  the  tctc-a-tite 
with  Mr.  Ferris,  more  than  she  would  have  been 
able  to  realize  except  for  Allan’s  interruption ; 
therefore  it  was  the  acme  of  good-nature  for 
her  to  invite  him  to  continue  the  interruption; 
and  the  poor  fellow  wasn’t  a bit  too  wise  to 
throw  up  the  idea  of  bowling,  and  to  take  a 
stool  at  the  feet  of  his  love.  And,  sitting  there, 
he  did  his  best  to  vanquish  his  rival,  whose 
pencil  was  busily  stealing  the  semblance  of  Bar- 
bara’s sweet  features — to  outflank  him  and  steal 
away  her  heart.  He  was  as  gay  and  erratic  as 
spring  weather,  coruscating  with  wit^and  rep- 
artee, and  withal  watchful  and  critical,  if 
so  be  his  case  had  any  favorable  features,  if 
she  inclined  to  him  one  atom  less  than  before 
Ferris  illuminated  the  scene. 

But  he  might  as  well  have  watched  a blade 
of  grass  to  see  it  grow.  Miss  Thornivale  knew 
how  to  keep  her  feelings  in  reserve  without  dis- 
sembling. ' In  fact,  there  was  nothing  to  dis- 
semble about.  She  had  found  Mr.  Ferris  fas- 
cinating, like  the  pages  of  a romance,  from 
which  it  is  difficult  to  withdraw  one’s  self ; she 
had  found  him  attentive  to  her  every  thought, 
which  was  much  more  delightful  than  any  page 
of  any  printed  romance  whatsoever ; but  she 
had  said  to  herself  that  presently  there  would 
be  an  invoice  of  visitors  from  the  mountains 
and  the  cities,  and  all  this  would  cease;  and 
there  would  be  only  Allan  to  see  that  she  did 
not  stand  too  long  in  the  dew,  to  show  her  the 
finest  points  in  the  landscape ; only  Allan,  by 
whom  she  suffered  herself  to  be  amused,  so  long 
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as  he  left  love  out  of  the  entertainment — a sub- 
ject which  she  was  not  prepared  to  discuss  with 
him  just  then. 

44  Miss  Thomivale  has  so  long  been  a feature 
of  your  social  landscape,  so  to  speak,  I wonder 
you  have  not  attempted  her  before,”  said  Mr. 
Allan,  rather  ambiguously. 

44  Dear  me,  ” cried  Barbara ; 44 1 should  think 
I belonged  to  inanimate  nature  2” 

44  The  mountain  air,”  said  Ferris,  44  inspires 
one  to  great  performances — intoxicates,  in  fact, 
like  hasheesh.” 

44  Are  you  certain  it’s  the  air,  Ferris?” 

44 1 don’t  know;  I only  offer  that  as  a theo- 
ry. I haven’t  staid  to  define  the  motive  power. 
There” — throwing  down  his  pencil— 44  it’s  too 
dark  to  see.” 

44 1 thought  inspiration  didn’t  need  sight — 
worked  by  faith ; eh,  Barbara?” 

44  I’m  afraid  I never  was  inspired.  But  now 
that  I’m  not  necessary  here  I’ll  go  look  up 
Belle.” 

44 Don’t  run  away  with  that  idea,”  laughed 
Ferris.  44  You  can’t  picture  our  needs  in  the 
case.” 

44  But  Ferris  can,”  interpolated  Allan. 

Then  coming  to  her  side  as  Allan  strolled 
away,  and  touching  her  work,  Mr.  Ferris  asked : 

44  And  what  is  this  you’re  been  weaving  all 
day?  I wish  every  stitch  was  a letter,  and 
the  whole  spelled  out  the  theme  of  your  thoughts 
of  this  afternoon — this  pleasant  afternoon,  in 
spite  of  the  rain.” 

44  It  couldn’t  spell  out  half  of  them.  It’s  a 
silk  purse,  and  when  it  is  done  you  shall  have 
it,  if  you  will,  and  decipher  all  its  lore.  I prom- 
ise it  will  take  you  a lifetime.” 

44  A lifetime  well  spent.  Like  the  alchemists, 
I shall  be  looking  for  gold — ” 

44  A very  appropriate  place : I hope  you  will 
find  it.” 

44  Don’t  interrupt  me.  I was  going  to  say 
something  fine  about  finding  something  better 
than  gold.  And  will  you  really  give  it  to  me  ? 
It  will  be  better  than  the  purse  of  Fortunatus. 
It’s  a segment  of  a rainbow — the  bow  of  prom- 
ise, Miss  Thomivale.” 

44 1 shall  expect  a sonnet  upon  it  after  that,* 
And  then  she  wound  up  her  balls  of  silk  and 
disappeared. 

A matter  of  business  called  Mr.  Allan  away 
the  following  week,  greatly  to  his  chagrin.  Mr. 
Ferris,  Barbara,  and  Belle  bore  him  company 
. down  to  the  boat.  He  told  Barbara  to  take 
good  care  of  herself  during  his  absence,  and 
Ferris  agreed  to  relieve  his  mind  on  that  score, 
while  Belle  Brewer  volunteered  to  see  that  there 
was  no  mischief  brewed,  and  to  keep  a diary 
of  the  important  occurrences  for  his  private  de- 
lectation. Allan  smiled  grimly  at  her  threat, 
foreseeing  that  the  important  events  would  not 
be  likely  to  come  under  her  notice,  or  to  be  such 
as  she  would  consider  striking.  So  the  steam- 
er’s bell  rung,  the  wheel  made  a revolution,  and 
he  felt  himself  already  leagues  away  from  Bar- 
bara, as  he  watched  them  turn  away  and  move 


lingeringly  in  the  direction  of  the  bowling-alley. 

I am  afraid  that  he  was  remote  from  Barbara’s 
thoughts  at  that  moment : the  wheels  of  for- 
tune had  made  a mighty  revolution,  and  dis- 
tanced all  his  hopes. 

They  spent  a delightfully  tiresome  hour 
among  the  balls  and  pins,  while  Mr.  Ferris 
kept  the  scores  and  made  the  ten-strikes,  and 
Belle  and  Barbara  made  the  blunders. 

44  Mr.  Ferris  spins  his  ball  as  if  irwere  down,” 
said  Barbara,  ruefully. 

“It’s  down  now,  you  will  acknowledge,  and 
good  luck  to  it  2”  as  he  sent  it  unerringly  along 
the  plane,  like  fate  itself.  44  These  are  a little 
different  from  those  pretty  balls  you  were  play- 
ing with  the  other  day,  Miss  Thomivale.” 

“Not  quite  so  easy  to  manage.” 

44  And  not  so  entangling.  Ah,  Miss  Brewer, 
was  it  nobly  done  to  move  so  ? How  men  fall 
before  you!” 

44 Don’t  laugh;  I’m  not  a Hercules  nor  a 
Theseus.” 

44  No,  you’re  an  Ariadne  to-day — 4 Bobby 
Shafts’s  gone  to  sea  2*  ” 

“Now,  Mr.  Ferris!” 

44 The  little  Brewer’s  in  the  doldrums, ’’aside 
to  Barbara;  4 4 can’t  6end  her  ball  straight.” 

44 1 seem  to  be  afflicted  with  the  same  inca- 
pacity.” 

“From  the  same  cause,  perhaps,”  with  trou- 
bled, questioning  eyes. 

“Perhaps  so  — there’s  no  effect  without  a 
cause.” 

44 1 would  go  away  myself  if  it  would  affect 
you,  if  you  would  be  miserable  about  it.” 

44  Of  course  I should.  We  need  you  to  keep 
the  score.” 

4 4 If  that’s  the  case,  I sha’n’t  go  till  I’m  of 
more  importance  to  you.  Ah,  Miss  Brewer,  a 
spare?  That’s  odd,  indeed.” 

44  There’s  no  such  a thing  as  pleasing  you,” 
said  Barbara.  44  You  might  spare  us,  some- 
times.’* 

44  Isn’t  there  ? Have  you  ever  tried  pleasing 
me?” 

44  Certainly  not ; I only  try  to  please  myself.” 

44  And  no  one  eke?” 

44  Why  should  I try  to  please  any  one  else  ?” 

44 Why  should  you,  indeed?  Why  should 
the  rose  try  to  be  sweet,  when  she  is  sweet  with- 
out the  effort  ?” 

44  It  seems  to  me  that  we  ore  a great  way  off 
(he  track.” 

44 1 beg  pardons,  it’s  only  your  ball  that’s  off 
the  track.” 

44  Well,  it’s  hard  to  keep  tills  ball  rolling,  I’m 
sure.  Aren’t  we  most  through,  Mr.  Ferris? 

I’m  worn  out  with  hope  deferred.” 

44  Shall  I order  a palanquin  to  carry  you  np 
to  the  house  ?” 

“Yes,  you  may;  and  four  natives  wearing 
scarlet  turbans  with  gold  fringes  and  camel’s- 
hair  draperies.” 

44  Will  not  one  slave  answer  you  ? One  with 
the  devotion  of  ten  ? A slave  without  the  name, 

Miss  Thomivale  ?” 
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44  If  you  think  him  stalwart  enough,  ” she  an- 
swered, laughing.  44  See,  my  last  ball  has  done 
execution!” 

44  Which  brings  you  out  a head  of  Miss  Brew- 
er.” 

44  What  an  execrable  pun,  Mr.  Ferris ! Did 
you  mean  it?” 

44 1 mean  all  that  I say  to  you,  Miss  Thomi- 
vale ; don't  give  me  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.” 

At  this  stage  there  were  fresh  arrivals  from 
the  house,  eager  for  bowling  distinction,  and 
Belle,  never  weary  of  well-doing,  re-entered 
the  lists,  while  Barbara  and  Ferris  strolled  up 
together  along  the  terraced  walk,  stopping  to 
rest  in  each  leaf-shaded  arbor,  and  looking  out 
upon  the  beautiful  lake,  where  children  waded 
in  the  shallows  and  lovers  took  their  idle  pleas- 
ure upon  its  bosom,  while  gushes  of  laughter,  ! 
shout,  and  song,  and  the  delicious  cadence  of 
the  oar,  floated  on  the  air,  attenuated  in  sound 
and  mellowed  into  perfect  accord. 

It  was  astonishing  how  soon  Barbara  forgot 
her  fatigue  under  the  genial  influences  of  the 
day,  the  situation,  and  the  society  of  Mr.  Ferris. 
It  did  not  astonish  that  gentleman,  however; 
it  was  the  effect  he  had  intended  to  produce, 
for  which  his  powers  were  exerted ; he  was  an 
artist  in  the  affair,  and  he  took  credit  to  him- 
self proportionate.  The  warm  hours  melted 
into  each  other,  and  the  day  waned,  and  the 
near  hills  stood  out  like  cameos  and  blackened 
the  sky  of  gold,  and  still  they  sat  on  the  veran- 
da together,  or  walked  abroad,  or  watched  the 
new  arrivals  from  the  steamer  or  the  mountains, 
and  drank  in  each  other's  words  and  tones,  and 
grew  half  intoxicated  with  the  fatal  draught, 
and  all  unconscious  of  its  strength. 

But  that  night,  when  Mr.  Ferris  awoke  from 
a dream  of  Barbara,  a fearful  dream — when  he 
awoke  with  the  cold  sweat  beading  his  brow — 
he  turned  on  his  pillow  and  asked  himself  a se- 
rious question,  44  Where  were  they  drifting  to- 
gether? And  was  it  wise?”  and  then  he 
dropped  into  dreams  again,  and  44  smiling  put 
the  question  by.”  But  sober  daylight,  that 
sharpens  the  outlines  of  things  and  reveals  the 
pow'der-patches  of  fancy,  confronted  him  wdth 
the  question  yet  again,  and  gave  him  a sensa- 
tion of  uneasiness  as  he  w atched  Barbara’s  white 
hands  delaying  over  the  purse  she  had  promised 
him,  as  though  they  loved  the  task ; the  eyes 
that  were  raised  to  his  in  blind  faith  and  com- 
fort, the  smile  that  blossomed  into  being  at  his 
whispered  nothings.  Sometimes  he  was  urged 
to  fly  the  dangerous  neighborhood,  and  again 
he  silenced  importunate  Prudence  with  the  re- 
buke that  there  were  things  coequal  with  her- 
self ; that  sacrifice  was  good  for  the  soul ; that 
love  was  a necessity  of  existence  much  more 
than  purple  and  fine  linen  and  the  best  society. 
He  did  not  calculate  upon  the  fact  that  temper- 
ament is  stronger  than  spasmodic  effort.  Af- 
fairs were  pretty  much  at  a stand-still  now,  he 
persuaded  himself  — for  though  he  Bat  and 
sketched  with  Barbara  daily,  though  he  brought 
the  flower  which  she  wore  in  her  hair,  though 


every  night  at  parting  he  held  her  hand  for  the 
merest  instant  longer  than  the  occasion  de- 
manded, still  he  argued  that  he  was  doing  no- 
thing rashly ; that  he  was  only  delivering  him- 
self to  bondage  while  leaving  her  free ; that  so, 
when  the  summer  had  fled,  she  might  choose  a 
worthier  lover,  and  he  could  go  his  w ay  again 
with  this  one  sw  eet  secret  flame  to  lighten  and 
enrich  a dreary  after-life.  Because  one  most 
eat  the  bread  of  bitterness  to-morrow,  shall  the 
wine  of  life  pass  by  untasted  to-day?  Mr. 
Ferris  was  not  the  man  to  suffer  this  omission. 

I do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  had  absolutely 
decided  to  make  love  to  Barbara  all  summer, 
and  bid  her  good-by  with  the  roses  and  other 
dear  things  belonging  thereto.  He  did  nothing 
with  premeditation,  and  there  was  his  only  ex** 
cuse.  And  besides,  he  was  at  present  in  that 
dreamy  middle  state,  where  one  does  not  see 
quite  distinctly  enough  for  an  impartial  under- 
standing of  the  cose ; where  one  is  a little  pur- 
blind, and  where  one  mistakes  fancies  for  facts 
and  facts  for  fancies ; where  the  chaos  of  flirta- 
tion has  not  yet  completely  organized  into  mu- 
tual regard,  and  one  feels  scarcely  responsible 
for  a great  many  words  and  deeds.  Moreover, 
he  was  not  certain  either  of  the  reality  of  his 
own  feelings  or  of  Barbara’s,  so  that  it  appeared 
hardly  worth  wrhile  to  run  away  from  a shadow, 
especially  when  the  shadow  had  a pleasing  ef- 
fect. So  he  staid. 

It  is  true  that  on  one  particular  occasion  he 
went  so  far  as  to  take  passage  for  Woifsboro’ ; 
but  then  he  went  no  further,  and  returned  the 
next  day  to  find  Miss  Thornivale  on  the  balcony 
looking  over  the  last  number  of  Punch . She 
was  quite  alone,  and  he  moved  quickly  to  her 
side,  and  bent  back  her  head  betw  een  two  gentle 
hands.  The  eyes  that  met  his  were  f ull  of  tears. 

“Crying  over  Punch?”  he  asked,  throwing 
himself  upon  a cushion  at  her  feet,  which  Belle  * 
had  left  an  hour  before  to  see  the  coaches  from 
the  mountains  disgorge. 

44  The  moods  are  akin,”  she  answered.  44  You 
know  we  sometimes  laugh  till  the  tears  come.” 

44 1 know,”  he  answered,  regarding  her  curi- 
ously ; but  he  did  not  say  that  he  understood  the 
feature  of  tears,  had  studied  their  chemistry, 
and  could  distinguish  one  of  the  first  w ater  from 
a counterfeit.  He  was  rather  elated  w’ith  this 
discovery.  Those  few  wasted  tears,  it  must  be 
confessed,  6eemed  to  obliterate,  for  the  time, 
many  of  his  selfish  scruples. 

44  Aron't  you  going  to  say  how  glad  you  are 
to  see  me  ?”  he  asked,  after  a pause. 

44 1 am  surprised.” 

44 A fine  evasion!  You  are  surprised,  and 
perhaps  disappointed.” 

“Perhaps  I am.  Don’t  you  wish  I would 
confess  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  then,  I had  no  one  to  dance  with. 
Belle  and  I walked  m dreary  solitude,  with 
only  Aunt  Brewer  to  make  it  proper ; we  at- 
tempted a row  on  the  lake,  and  finished  by  de- 
scribing a circle,  growing  dizzy  and  succumb- 
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ing  to  fate.  So  we  staid  in  the  house  after  that, 
and  devoured  French  bonbons  and  novels,  and 
wished  for  a torn  in  the  tide.  Are  you  satis- 
fied?” 

“ I don’t  see  that  you  needed  me  particolar- 
ly ; any  other  would  have  answered — Mr.  Allan, 
for  instance.” 

“I  suppose  so,” she  returned,  mischievously; 
44  it  was  only  for  the  sake  of  convenience.” 

41 1 have  half  a mind  to  go  back.” 

44  Very  well ; there  are  some  bonbons  left,  and 
a chapter  or  two  of  the  most  heart-rending  ro- 
mance. And  then  we  go  home  after  August.” 

44  Do  you  ? What  will  happen  then  ?” 

4 4 Oh,  school  again,  I suppose,”  wearily ; 44 but 
how  do  I know  I’m  not  a gipqy-queen  ?” 

44 Do  you  want  to  bo  certain?  There’s  a 
handful  of  Indians  encamped  round  the  bend 
of  the  hill ; shall  we  take  horse  and  consult  the 
oracle?  There's  sure  to  be  a fortune-teller 
among  them.” 

44  Oh,  will  you  take  us  ? I never  have  had 
my  fortune  told.  It  will  be  such  fun — ” 

44 1 will  take  you . Shall  we  go  to-morrow  ?” 

44  If  Aunt  Brewer  and  the  weather  permit. 
And  now,  pray,  tell  me  why  you  left  us  so  sud- 
denly to  our  own  devices  ? Yesterday  was  the 
longest  day.” 

44  Was  it  ? That  is  refreshing ; and,  the  bon- 
bons aside,  I am  gratified  to  learn  that  I have 
capacities  which  bonbons  can’t  equal.  I left 
you,  Barbara,  because” — rising  and  pacing  the 
balcony,  and  returning  again  to  her  side — 44  be- 
cause I was  a fool!” 

And  then  he  sat  down  again  and  told  her 
how  dismal  it  had  seemed  at  Wolfsboro’,  without 
any  friendly  face  to  give  him  welcome ; how  he 
had  longed  like  a child  for  the  morning  and — 
well,  she  might  guess  who.  And  when  he  had 
said  all  this  nnd  a great  deal  more  the  gong 
sounded  for  tea,  and  they  went  in  among  the 
commonplace  people  and  the  lights ; and  Bar- 
bara felt  as  if  translated  into  another  sphere, 
and  moved  about  like  one  in  a dim,  delicious 
dream.  They  danced  that  evening  in  the  long 
parlor.  Barbara  was  no  longer  a wall-flower  ; 
she  seemed  to  tread  on  air,  and  certainly  walked 
among  the  clouds.  The  blushes  burned  upon 
her  cheeks,  her  wide  eyes  had  forgotten  their 
tears — the  revel  had  begun,  and  she  neyer  once 
thought  of  the  end  that  might  one  day  arrive ; 
that  sad,  unhappy  end,  when  the  lights  are  out, 
the  flowers  faded,  the  place  a haunted  silence. 
And  yet  she  had  no  right  to  her  blushes,  to  her 
happy-heartedness  ; he  had  not  said  the  words 
that  would  make  life  a holiday,  something  held 
him  back.  He  had  said  it  a hundred  times,  if 
eyes  could  speak ; but  some  last  particle  of 
worldly  prudence  held  back  the  frank  confes- 
sion. That  very  day  he  had  opened  a volume 
of  Keats  at  this  prophetic  passage : 

41  Love  in  a cottage,  with  water  and  a crust, 

Is— Love  forgive  ua— water,  ashes,  dost  1” 

When  Barbara  bad  become  a part  of  his 
everyday  .life,  when  they  had  turned  to  reali- 


ties perforce,  and  had  left  romance  a little  be- 
hind, should  he  never  regret  ? Should  he  never 
regret  his  bachelor  ways,  the  club,  the  consid- 
eration of  careful  dowagers  ? Would  Barbara 
take  the  place  of  all  he  should  lose  in  winning 
her?  If  marriage  brought  cares  and  sorrows 
should  be  love  her  on  and  on?  Was  it  not 
greater  kindness  to  love  and  leave  her  now, 
than  to  woo  her  only  to  neglect?  If  these 
thoughts  floated  in  essence,  but  unshapen, 
through  his  brainy  was  it  not  rather  an  af- 
fair of  temperament  than  of  will  ? Of  a tem- 
perament that  demanded  the  luxuries  of  life, 
and  yet  paused  to  haggle  over  this  supremest 
luxury  ? In  short,  was  he  ready  just  yet  to  de- 
vote himself  to  one  woman,  when  the  world  of 
women  was  so  fair  ? You  will  say  that  this  was 
not  true  love  that  stirred  his  emotions ; but  a 
dozen  lighter  loves  had  blossomed  and  died. 
When  was  he  to  know  the  absolute?  What 
form  would  it  wear?  What  heights  would  it 
attain  ? Or  was  his  soul  too  narrow  for  the  ex- 
perience ? Was  the  passion  too  exacting,  or  he 
himself  too  weak  of  purpose  ? And  yet  he  went 
on  enjoying  the  moment  at  its  utmost,  bringing 
the  blush  to  her  cheek,  the  sparkle  to  her  eye, 
neither  committing  himself  nor  involving  her, 
he  strove  to  believe,  but  because  it  was  all  so 
pleasant  still  repeating  the  pretty  experiments 
and  blinding  himself  to  the  results. 

And  one  day  Allan  returned.  He  wore  an 
anxious  face  and  carried  a heavy  heart.  But 
Barbara  met  him  with  a frank  heartiness  that 
was  simply  discouraging  in  itself.  In  the  hour 
of  happiness  she  appeared  unaware  that  any  lifo 
foiled  of  its  sweetest  satisfaction ; and  yet  had 
yon  inquired  the  cause  of  her  joy,  she  would 
have  found  it  hard  to  answer:  something  too 
intangible  to  weigh,  too  ethereal  to  measure — a 
hand-clasp  to-day,  a smile  of  yesterday. 

They  visited  the  Indian  encampment  as  pros- 
pected, Allan  following  with  Belle  in  sheer  des- 
peration. The  headed  squaw  who  presided 
over  the  future  of  mankind  for  a considera- 
tion had  little  to  say  either  to  Ferris  or  Al- 
lan, foreseeing,  perhaps,  their  want  of  faith; 
but  she  took  Belle  into  her  lively  confidence, 
and  predicted  great  changes  in  that  damsel’s 
career ; while  to  Barbara  she  gravely  said : 

44  You  will  be  happy  by-and-by — ” 

4 4 But  I am  happy  already,  sister,”  laughed 
Barbara. 

44 Oh  yes;  a little  smoke,  my  child  — all 
smoke.” 

44  But  there  is  no  smoke  withont  fire,”  ob- 
jected Belle. 

44  But  the  fire  smoulders  and  warms  nobody 
— warms  nobody*” 

44 What  does  she  mean?”  said  Barbara, 
thoughtfully,  when  they  had  withdrawn. 

44  She  means  to  earn  her  living  by  ambigui- 
ties,” said  Ferris. 

44 1 don’t  understand — ” 

44  She  didn’t  intend  you  should ; it  would 
ruin  her  trade.  Don’t  put  any  faith  in  her 
mumblings,  Barbara.  Here’s  Belle  as  pleased 
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as  a parrot,  because  of  lady’s  maid  and  foot- 
man mysteriously  introduced  into  her  service. 
I didn’t  suppose  the  old  hag  understood  human 
nature  so  well.  I wonder  if  she  gave  Belle  an 
incantation  to  insure  their  appearance — 

11 ' Rat,  or  bat,  or  striped  cat. 

Turn  to  youth  with  lao$d  hat?*** 

“ Oh,  I don’t  mind  her  at  all,  only  she — ” 

“Disturbed  your  dream,”  said  Allan. 

“Were  you  dreaming,  Barbara ? And  what 
was  it  about  ?” 

“I  don’t  think  it  would  need  a soothsayer 
to  tell,”  said  Belle,  who  was  herself  a little 
piqued  at  Allan’s  absent  air. 

She  had  counted  a great  deal  upon  his  re- 1 
turn ; she  had  calculated  that  the  mutual  at- 
traction of  Barbara  and  Ferris  would  naturally 
throw  Allan  in  her  way  for  sympathy  and  com- 
fort, and  she  had  resolved  to  console  him  after 
a fashion  of  her  own.  To  be  balked  in  an  in- 
tention so  charitable  was  hardly  likely  to  im- 
prove the  temper  of  a saint. 

They  drove  home  with  the  sun  setting  be- 
hind the  hills,  and  great  shadows  of  giant  shapes 
thrown  across  their  path,  while  the  birds  shook 
out  a wild  strophe  to  the  falling  day,  and  the 
wind  freshened  with  a remembrance  of  mount- 
ain haunts  and  bubbling  springs.  Ferris  threw 
his  cloak  about  Barbara’s  shoulders  and  walked 
his  horse : was  it  not  wise  to  catch  the  aroma 
of  the  flying  hours  that  would  never  repeat 
themselves  by  so  much  as  an  echo  ? So  they 
sang  together  till  the  hills  answered  in  anti- 
phon, and  all  the  sleepy  water-courses  swelled 
the  chorus;  or  he  told  her  a legend  of  the 
king’s  daughter  who  hid  herself  in  the  recess- 
es of  a mountain  to  avoid  a hated  marriage, 
but  a wicked  enchanter  meeting  her  there, 
changed  her  into  the  torrent  that  leaped  down 
the  mountam-side  m a white  fury  of  despair, 
that  raved  and  shrieked  among  the  purple  crags 
and  wooded  peaks,  and  tore  itself  into  ragged 
shreds,  and  wreathed  itself  in  rainbows,  and 
tossed  its  spray  in  the  face  of  the  adventurer, 
till  the  huntsmen  called  it  the  Mad  Torrent; 
how  for  miles  away  you  might  hear  the  sound 
modulated  by  distance  to  a dolorous  minor  tone 
— an  accent  full  of  sorrows ; and  when  the  frosts 
came  and  petrified  all  its  tumbling  trouble,  and 
bound  its  wild  strength,  one  could  still  detect  it 
murmuring  under  the  icy  fetters,  sobbing  to  it- 
self in  a frozen  whisper,  moaning  and  complain- 
ing in  a passion  of  sighs ; and  the  goatherds  would 
say,  “ The  Mad  Torrent  dreams  over  her  woe, 
and  struggles  in  her  dream.”  But  on  the  first 
spring  night,  when  the  air  was  full  of  earth 
damps  and  the  forgotten  fragrance  of  violets, 
they  would  awake  from  sleep  with  a chilly  hor- 
ror of  impending  avalanche,  and  listen  to  the 
Mad  Torrent  calling  with  a hundred  tearful 
voices  for  deliverance  from  its  torment.  For 
the  legend  ran,  that  when  the  true  lover  of  the 
king’s  daughter  Bet  out  with  staff  and  scrip  to 
find  his  swefct-heart,  he  came  at  last  to  a foam- 
ing cataract  that  fell  in  the  image  of  a lady 


veiled  and  weeping,  and  being  overcome  with 
thirst,  he  stooped  to  drink  of  it,  and  the  cruel 
enchanter  stepped  behind  and  pushed  him  in, 
and  the  cataract  washed  him  dowrn  in  spite  of 
itself,  rending  the  air  with  terrible  cries,  and 
throwing  out  a dozen  powerless  arms ; bat  he 
was  never  seen  again.  The  Mad  Torrent  bad 
reason  in  its  madness. 

“I  suppose,”  said  Barbara,  at  this  point,  “it 
is  meant  to  symbolize  the  losing  one’s  self  in 
another — the  abnegation  of  self  in  the  lover.” 

“ But  you  remember  it  was  none  of  his  ab- 
negation; he  was  stooping  to  satisfy  a mo- 
mentary thirst,  and  the  enchanter  gave  him 
immortality  in  a push.” 

“Well,  the  enchanter  is  Love,  the  resistless 
impulse.” 

“ Is  love  a resistless  impulse  ?” 

“It  was  in  this  case,  if  you  will  allow  the 
impersonation,”  laughing;  “I  like  my  fancy 
about  the  legend  best.” 

“ But  yours  is  only  fancy,  while  my  theory  is 
after  nature.  I wonder  if  all  events  are  not 
decided  by  the  ‘ push'  of  circumstances  ? If 
sins  of  omission  count  as  sins  ?” 

“Oh,  I’m  sure  they  must.  Doesn’t  the 
Prayer-Book  say,  ‘We  have  done  those  things 
which  we  ought  not  to  have  done,  and  we  have 
left  undone  those  things  which  we  ought  to 
have  done?’  It  places  sins  of  omission  and 
commission  on  an  equality.” 

“ But  you  really  don’t  think,  Barbara,  that 
if  I neglect  to  feed  the  hungry  I am  as  vile  as 
he  who  defrauds  the  poor?” 

“Perhaps  not  in  purpose,  but  the  result  is 
the  same ; it  amounts  to  that  in  the  end.” 

“ But  the  effect  upon  my  character  is  differ- 
ent. You  must  allow  that.” 

“ In  degree,  but  not  in  quality.  They  are 
both  a species  of  fraud.  Yours  is  the  selfish- 
nqps  of  the  heedless,  his  of  the  avaricious.  But 
what  is  the  use  of  discussing  the  question  ? You, 
at  least,  are  not  the  one  to  fail  the  hungry.” 

“ I don't  know,  Barbara ; perhaps  in  my  owa 
hunger  I may  overlook  another's.  But  see, 
there’s  the  hotel.” 

“ What  a nice  drive  it  has  been ! We  must 
have  taken  a longer  route  home.  How  the 
lights  flash  in  the  window's  of  the  hotel!  It 
looks  lijte  a fire-brand  at  this  distance.” 

“ They  are  dancing.  Do  you  hear  how  the 
music  quivers  along  the  air  ? If  one  could  see 
it,  what  outlines  do  you  think  it  would  assume  ?” 

“The  serpentine;  and  it  would  be  transpar- 
ent, like  crystal;  or  perhaps  opalescent,  just 
veiling  all  possible  hues  without  hiding  them, 
as  the  Eastern  women  veil  their  faces  to  en- 
hance the  splendors  of  their  eyes.” 

M 4 Love,  if  thy  lashes  be  so  dark, 

How  dark  those  hidden  orbs  must  be  ;3 

quoted  Fqrris. 

“But  what  shape  do  you  fancy  one’s  words 
would  take  to  the  sight  ?” 

“I’m  afraid  that  the  words  of  some  would 
take  the  shape  of  hoofs  and  horns.  Going 
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down  Broadway  of  a fine  day,  did  it  ever  strike 
yon  what  a tide  of  thoughts  were  ebbing  and 
fiowing  there ; and  whether  or  no  the  sight 
would  be  pleasanter  if  you  could  behold  the 
thoughts  themselves,  and  not  the  thinkers  ?” 

“ No ; do  you  suppose  it  would  be  possible  to 
know  each  other  by  the  thoughts  ?” 

“Perhaps;  if  we  knew  something  of  each 
other's  lives.  . If  you  had  passed,  for  instance, 
I should  say,  here's  a thought  of  Barbara’s,  and 
here  is  another.  I know  them  by  their  sweet- 
ness; and  so  following  the  clew,  I should  at 
last  find  you  yourself.  I fancy  it  would  be  a 
beautiful  guide." 

“ But  you  don’t  know  all  my  thoughts,  Sir ; 
don’t  flatter  yourself." 

Belle  and  Mrs.  Brewer  came  forward  to 
meet  them,  with  exclamations  and  condolences. 

“At  what  a snail’s  pace  you  must  have  come ! ’’ 
said  Belle ; “ why,  Mr.  Allan  and  I,  wo  came 
like  the  wind.  Aren’t  you  tired  to  death  ?" 

“ No  indeed ; I shouldn’t  know  I had  been 
out  but  for  the  pleasure." 

And  then  she  met  the  assuring  smile  of  Mr. 
Ferris,  and  went  singing  up  to  her  room  with  a 
heart  as  light  as  love  could  make  it.  What  a 
beautiful  world  it  was,  now  that  she  had  ceased 
to  be  a wall-flower ! When  she  had  completed 
her  toilet  she  stepped  out  upon  the  balcony  to 
look  at  the  sky  and  feel  the  cool  breeze  upon 
her  flushed  cheek ; she  was  standing  there  for 
an  instant,  adjusting  her  bracelets,  when  some 
one  whom  the  shadows  had  hidden  from  her 
came  slowly  to  her  .side. 

“ I have  been  waiting  for  you,  Barbara,"  said 
Allan,  and  his  voice  was  husky  with  emotion. 
“ I have  been  waiting  to  ask  if  you  love  him — 
if  he  has  stolen  my  birth-right?" 

“ If  I love  him,  Thorold,”  she  repeated — “ if 
I love—" 

“If  yon  love  dancing,  come  with  me,"  inter- 
rupted Mr.  Ferris,  appearing  in  the  doorway. 

And  Barbara,  thankful  for  the  release,  ac- 
cepted his  proffered  arm,  and  swept  down  among 
the  dancers,  and  flashed  through  waltz  and  gal- 
lop, and  forgot  all  about  the  affair  till,  just  os  they 
were  separating  for  the  night,  Mr.  Ferris  asked : 

“Was  it  any  thing  tender,  Barbara*  that  Ro- 
meo and  J uliet  scene  which  I interrupted  ? Was 
I mal  a propos  tn 

“ No  indeed,"  she  answered,  coloring  deeply ; 
“ I was  glad  you  came. " 

And  after  that  he  kissed  the  tips  of  her  fin- 
gers, and  went  awAy  and  cursed  himself  for  a 
spooney  idiot  who  didn't  know  his  own  mind, 
though  confessing  that  he  should  probably  con- 
tinue such  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

And  so  time  sped ; if  they  sailed  to-day  it 
was  because  they  drove  yesterday,  and  to-mor- 
row they  would  climb  the  mountains.  They 
were  all  together  one  sunset  on  the  balcony — 
Mr.  Allan,  Ferris,  and  Mrs.  Brewer,  Belle  and 
Barbara.  They  had  been  discussing  the  phi- 
losophy of  events,  and  Ferris  had  adopted  the 
views  of  Buckle,  “that  human  beings  necessa- 
rily acted  by  the  impulse  of  outward  circum- 


stances upon  their  mental  or  bodily  condition 
while  Allan  controverted  the  theory,  and  main- 
tained that  they  acted  rather  from  the  impulse 
of  some  quality  inherent  in  themselves,  unaffect- 
ed by  outward  circumstances.  The  discussion 
languished  at  length,  and  there  had  been  silence 
among  them  for  a little  space,  while  they  looked 
out  upon  the  lake  and  at  the  little  clouds  that 
veered  above  and  floated  with  the  wind. 

“You  didn’t  know  that  I was  lost  overboard 
yesterday,"  said  Mr.  Ferris,  breaking  the  quiet. 

“•it's  nothing  but  my  spirit,  Barbara, 

Now  speaking  unto  thee.' " 

Belle  gave  a scream  os  if  she  had  seen  a 
ghost,  while  Mrs.  Brewer  said,  in  her  matter- 
of-fact  way, 

“ But  you  were  rescued,  Mr.  Ferris  ? How 
did  it  happen  ? and  why  did  we  not  hear  of  it 
before  ?" 

“It  happened  in  this  wise,"  he  continued, 
turning  his  eyes  on  Barbara : “ Yesterday  Mr. 
Allan  and  I were  out  on  the  lake  alone,  you 
may  remember — that  Is,  neither  of  you  ladies 
were  with  us,  or  the  wind  might  have  proved 
less  unkind.  But  you  know  that  the  lake  coun- 
try is  shbject  to  sudden  flaws ; the  wind  draws 
down  between  the  hills  like  water  in  a siphon, 
and  comes  upon  you  unheralded.  So  while  we 
sailed  along,  gazing  at  our  shadows  below  with- 
out a suspicion  of  danger,  the  flaw  pounced 
upon  us  like  a ‘painted  Pawnee’  lying  in  am- 
bush, and  I sprung  to  the  halyards,  and  lost  my 
balance,  and — here  I am!" 

“ Have  we  a hero  among  us  ?”  mocked  Belle. 

“We  have  indeed,  and  Mr.  Allan  is  the 
man,"  said  Ferris;  “without  him,  I should  bo 

1 Nothing  bat  a spirit,  Barbara, 

Now  speaking  unto  thee.* 

And  it  was  at  the  risk  of  his  life — his  life! 
Think  of  that!  It  is  no  trifling  matter,  my 
friends,  to  risk  a life.  I have  never  tried  it, 
and  I don’t  believe  I ever  shall ; it's  a sort  of 
thing  that  doesn’t  come  easy  to  me>  I am  of  a 
cautious  temperament — too  cautious,  perhaps. 
Greater  love  than  this  hath  no  man!  liow  shall 
I reward  him  ? Can  you  tell  me,  Barbara  ?’’ 

“ Virtue  is  its  own  reward,”  said  Mrs.  Brew- 
er. “ Mr.  Allan — " But  Allan  had  slipped 
away. 

“ Can  you  tell  me,  Barbara*  ?"  repeated  Mr. 
Ferris.  Her  eyes  looked  out  straight  before 
her,  large  and  glittering. 

“ He  is  very  good ; he  is  very  noble.  I do 
not  know.  I can  not  help  you."  The  words 
came  in  a loud  whisper. 

“Then  I must  help  myself.  I must  reward 
him  in  my  own  way.” 

And  here  the  dusk  shut  down  upon  them, 
and  the  band  broke  into  one  of  the  Strauss 
waltzes ; and  the  man  who  might  have  been  a 
disembodied  spirit  but  for  Thorold  Allan  deliv- 
ered himself  to  its  ecstasies,  and  went  swinging 
down  the  room  with  Barbara,  promising  himself 
that  it  should  be  the  last — the  very  last  time. 
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“This  is  the  last,"  he  said,  as  they  paused 
breathlessly,  and  the  music  swept  on  without 
them.  “When  I dance  with  you  again  you 
will  be  no  longer  Barbara  Thornivale,  I hope." 

Oh,  Mr.  Oliver  Ferris!  you  have  found  a 
heroic  path  out  of  your  dilemma,  but  what 
right  have  you  to  be  generous  before  being 
just  ? She  raised  a glance  to  his,  questioning 
and  tremulous,  that  knocked  loudly  at  his  heart 
and  shook  his  purpose  for  the  nonce.  Strange 
thoughts  multiplied  in  his  soul : strange  words 
rose  to  his  lips.  What  if  they  shouldmlip  the 
leash?  What  if  this  were  his  soul's  need,  his 
soul's  opportunity?  But  be  it  what  it  might, 
be  allowed  it  to  pass,  and  Barbara  sank  into 
her  seat  and  watched  the  dancers  in  a reverie 
of  love  and  belief.  Once  after,  in  pacing  the 
long  veranda,  Mr.  Ferris  lingered  to  look  in 
upon  the  scene,  and  his  gaze  was  caught  and 
fixed  by  the  picture  of  this  quiet  girl,  rosy 
amidst  her  visions,  with  eyes  that  searched  the 
future  and  found  it  fair. 

“Good-night,”  he  called  to  her,  when  she 
was  half-way  up  the  staircase.  “ Good-night, 
Miss  Thornivale,  and  good-by.  I’m  off  to- 
morrow before  you  are  out  of  your  dreams." 

“ Good-night,  Mr.  Ferris,  and  a pleasant  trip 
for  you,"  she  returned.  She  thought  he  re- 
ferred to  the  excursion  of  a day  which  he  and 
Allan  had  proposed  taking  together — a sort  of 
up-hill  walking-match,  about  which  there  had 
been  much  vaunting  and  jesting. 

Barbara  slept  late  the  next  morning,  as  though 
drugged  with  pleasure ; and  when  at  length  she 
came  down  like  a white  cloud  in  her  fluted  cam- 
bric robe  she  met  Allan  on  the  veranda. 

“You  have  not  gone,  then?"  she  said  in 
passing. 

“No,  I have  not  gone,"  in  some  surprise, 
and  looking  after  her  as  one  looks  at  a flower 
growing  out  of  reach. 

She  wandered  into  the  drawing-room,  where 
Belle  was  languidly  turning  over  the  music. 

“Isn't  it  too  bad?"  queried  that  impulsive 
creature.  “Mr.  Ferris  has  gone.  How  shall 
we  get  on  without  him  ?” 

For  an  instant  the  room  reeled  before  Bar- 
bara's eyes  and  grew  blank ; she  felt  as  if  an 
earthquake  had  rent  the  solid  foundations.  She 
was  fast  forgetting  where  she  was,  what  had  j 
happened,  what  was  to  follow ; her  senses  were 
failing,  but  something  came  to  her  aid.  She  j 
must  not  surrender . It  was  a sharp  agony  that  | 
followed,  like  that  experienced  by  those  afflict-  I 
cd  with  a certain  vital  disease,  which  lasts  but  I 
a breathing  space,  since  flesh  and  blood  could 
not  endure  a second  longer.  Nobody  had  ob- 
served her.  She  was  quite  herself  now,  and  ! 
she  answered  without  any  undue  hesitation,  as 
it  would  appear,  with,  perfect  truth  and  com- 
posure: 

“Has  he  really  gone?  I'm  sure  I don't 
know,  Belle — the  best  we  can,  I suppose." 

And  aftjer  that  the  day’s  pleasure  went  on ; 
people  arrived  and  departed;  the  sun  shone; 
little  clouds  blew  across  the  sky;  the  hills 


frowned  down  upon  them  like  impending  thun- 
der-clouds ; and  the  earth  turned  on  its  axis 
as  if  nothing  had  occurred.  Barbara  never 
doubted  after  that  first  moment  but  he  had 
gone  forever;  she  gave  him  up  at  once,  thea 
and  there,  without  reservations,  never  hoping 
to  see  his  face  again,  to  hear  his  words.  An- 
other girl  might  have  looked  for  his  return, 
might  have  hung  upon  the  chance;  but  ske 
never  did.  Another  might  have  given  herself 
over  to  melancholy  and  bitterness ; but  she  for- 
bore. There  was  that  in  her  which  was  stron- 
ger than  pain,  which  wrestled  with  it,  which 
wearied  but  never  gave  up  the  strife.  But  all 
the  same  she  hated  the  long,  sickly,  reflow 
summer  days,  with  blue  vapors  curling  about 
the  hills — the  haunted  silence  of  the  late  sea- 
son ; and,  more  than  all,  the  warm,  panting 
rains  that  dripped  from  the  eaves  and  pattered 
on  the  balcony,  and  stirred  her  with  strange  io- 
tonings  of  her  grief.  And  Allan — poor,  obtuse 
fellow ! — never  dreamed  but  all  hqj!  gone  well 
with  her,  never  met  the  hopeless  sorrow  of  her 
eyes.  Knowing  her  to  be  beloved,  believing 
her  happy,  he  was  at  infinite  pains  to  refer  to 
Mr.  Ferris — to  his  pleasant  traits,  his  profound 
opinions,  his  original  ways;  to  quote  him  at 
odd  times ; to  say,  “ If  Mr.  Ferris  were  only 
here  we  would  go  there,  or  do  this ; but  with- 
out him  we  are.  all  becalmed."  And  Barbara 
never  waived  the  subject,  nor  winced  under  the 
ordeal ; not  even  when  Mrs.  Brewer,  glancing 
over  a daily  paper,  called  to  hen 

“Did  you  see  this,  Barbara  dear?  Here's 
Mr.  Ferris,  passenger  in  the  Meteor  for  South 
America.  Did  you  know  abont  it,  Barbara  ?* 
“I  did  not  know  about  it,"  Barbara  replied, 
speaking  slowly  and  pricking  her  finger  with 
her  needle.  “ He  has  often  spoken  of  visiting 
South  America,  but  I never  heard  him  men- 
tion any  particular  time  for  the  journey." 

And  then  there  flashed  across  her  memory, 
like  the  coruscations  of  a Southern  night,  the 
hours  he  had  spent  with  her,  describing  the  gor- 
geous scenery  of  the  Amazon  and  the  cafions 
of  the  Andes ; how  his  imagination  had  taken 
fire  with  the  subject,  and  he  had  painted  it  a& 
with  warmth  and  delight,  as  if  they  were  one 
day  to  explore  that  fairy-land  together.  And 
yet  she  must  go  on  with  her  life  all  the  same, 
as  if  no  eclipse  had  interfered,  as  if  she  had 
not  heard  the  thunders  of  fate  rebuking  her, 
nor  seen  its  Bhnrp  lightnings  divide  her  heav- 
ens. And  she  did  go  on  with  it  all  the  same 
to  outward  appearance ; she  took  it  up  where 
it  had  seemed  to  lose  vitality  and  impetus,  in- 
grafting it  with  fresh  hopes  and  happinesses, 
till  you  would  have  sworn  they  were  outgrowths 
of  the  parent  stock,  and  not  the  fruits  of  pa- 
tience and  long-suffering.  But  this  was  hard- 
ly begun  up  there  among  the  everlasting  hills; 
there  it  was  always  pain  to  follow  the  same 
ways,  the  same  pleasures  as  before;  but  she 
suffered  it  and  gave  no  sign.  The  mountains 
themselves  showed  no  braver  front  to  storms 
than  she  to  adversity. 
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Once,  in  their  later  picnicking,  they  came 
across  the  broken  flask  that  had  furnished  forth 
a portion  of  some  earlier  lunch,  when  they  sat,  as 
now,  among  fern  and  sweet-brier,  with  a mount- 
ain for  back-ground.  Allan  picked  up  the  frag- 
ment now,  and  filled  it  with  wild  flowers  to  or- 
nament the  feast ; it  reminded  Barbara  of  the 
skull  that  garnished  the  Roman  festa , and  it 
made  her  shudder  with  an  unexplained  dread. 

44  Oh !”  said  Mrs.  Brewer,  regarding  it;  44that 
is  the  very  bottle  Barbara  cut  her  hand  upon, 
and  Mr.  Ferris  bound  it  up  like  any  surgeon. 
Don’t  you  remember?0 

44  Only  he  was  ten  times  as  long  about  it, 
mamma,”  pouted  Belle ; and  Barbara  felt  the 
wound  throb  afresh,  and  by  some  chance  move- 
ment overthrew  the  offender,  so  that  it  splint- 
ered into  a thousand  atoms,  and  tossed  its  nose- 
gay into  the  little  beck  that  bawled  from  rock 
to  rock,  from  steep  to  steep,  a yard  away. 

And  so,  when  August  had  ripened  the  sum- 
mer, when  Barbara  had  stepped  her  foot  upon 
the  steamer,  and  watched  the  last  peak  van- 
ish, the  last  blue  outline  dissolve  in  distance 
that  marvelous  picture,  the  procession  of  the 
hills,  standing  like  sentinels  through  the  ages, 
wrapped  in  mists  and  sheathed  in  sunshine, 
shift  and  fade  and  disappear,  she  felt  that 
just  so  the  joys  of  her  youth  fell  away,  and 
left  the  prospect  tame  and  wearying ; and  she 
thanked  her  stars  for  the  dingy  little  school- 
room to  which  she  was  going,  for  the  boister- 
ous children  who  waited  for  her,  for  hard  work, 
and  no  space  in  which  to  indulge  sad  fancies. 

And  so  the  summer  had  done  with  Miss  Bar- 
bara Thornivalc  ; and,  gazing  with  Belle  across 
the  lake  while  the  wind  blew  fresh  in  her  face, 
what  wonder  if  the  old  ballad  rose  again  to  her 
lips: 

“‘Oh,  diona  ye  mind,  young  man,'  said  she, 
♦When  the  red  wine  ye  were  spIlUn*, 

That  ye  made  the  healths  gae  round  and  round. 
And  slighted  Barbara  Allan  P ” 

It  was  five  years  since  Mr.  Ferris  lost  his 
heart  at  Winnipiseogee.  Fortune  had  favored 
him  in  most  things  during  that  time.  He  was 
no  longer  a man  of  moderate  means,  to  whom 
marriage  might  deny  many  gentlemanly  lux- 
uries ; he  could  marry  now  when  he  pleased, 
without  counting  the  cost,  without  sacrificing  a 
single  comfort.  He  had  been  thinking  of  this 
of  late,  and  of  Barbara  too ; wishing  he  had 
once  had  the  grace  to  tell  Barbara  his  secret, 
and  to  take  the  consequences.  They  might 
not  have  been  so  trying  as  he  imagined ; affairs 
might  have  prospered  as  well ; and  then,  had  it 
been  otherwise,  they  Bhould  at  least  have  loved 
and  suffered  together — for  he  was  arriving  at 
that  age  when  one  feels  the  lack  of  love,  when 
one  needs  its  stimulus,  when  it  has  become  of 
much  more  significance  than  bank-stock  and 
selfish  ease.  Truth  to  say,  he  had  missed  Bar- 
bara in  every  pleasure  of  his  life ; under  what- 
ever clime,  amidst  whatever  beauties  of  nature 
or  art  chance  had  brought  him,  44  a dim,  sweet 


vision*'  fled  ever  before,  and  vexed  him  with  its 
lovesomeness  and  tantalized  him  with  its  re- 
moteness. He  was,  moreover,  full  of  reproaches 
for  himself.  He  had  not  counted  upon  love  be- 
ing so  long-lived,  upon  its  lending  a color  to  his 
thoughts,  upon  its  haunting  him  like  an  injured 
ghost.  He  had  fancied  it  a weakness  that  would 
pass,  but  it  had  followed  and  clung  to  him — 
how,  then,  had  it  fared  with  Barbara  ? A wo- 
man with  only  the  shallow  excitements  of  a 
woman’s  life  to  disenchant  her?  Because  he 
had  once  held  love  in  his  hands  to  take  or  leave 
he  could  not  disabuse  himself  of  the  idea  thAt 
- the  choice  was  still  open  to  him. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  mind  that  he  fonnd 
himself  one  evening  at  a fashionable  soiree  in 
Madison  Square.  Things  had  changed  some- 
what since  his  last  entrance  into  society,  sinco 
his  sojourn  abroad:  the  reigning  beuuties  of 
that  day  had  married,  and  other  beauties  now 
reigned  in  their  stead;  there  wore  new  faces, 
new  names,  new  fashions ; little  or  nothing  was 
old  except  the  old,  old  story,  written  in  the 
same  old  language  of  smiles  and  tender  re- 
gards. It  was  already  late  when  he  arrived, 
and  he  was  just  growing  warm  in  a discussion 
upon  some  mammoth  project  of  the  day.  He 
was  saying : 

44  But  this  scheme,  Mr.  Douglass,  will  de- 
mand a great  outlay  nt  the  beginning.  Is  it 
rational  to  suppose — ’* 

And  here  a faint  odor  of  attar  of  roses  blew 
across  his  face,  and  he  was  up  at  Lake  Winni- 
piseogee, and  the  time  was  summer,  and  Bar- 
bara, in  giving  him  a drop  of  attar,  had  spilled 
the  contents  of  the  tiny  vial,  and  all  the  air  was 
fine  and  sweet  with  the  precious  exhalation. 

44  Is  it  rational  to  suppose,  I say—” 

But  Another  such  breath  destroyed  the  sup- 
position for  a second  time.  A gentleman  was 
just  seating  a lady  in  rose-colored  satin  from 
the  dance — a lady,  whose  fair  features  were 
wondrously  familiar,  who  turned  and  looked  at 
him  with  an  air  of  surprise  which  brought  him 
to  her  side  in  an  instant. 

“Barbara,  Barbara!  Is  it  possible?”  he 
cried ; then,  speaking  to  the  gentleman  whom 
he  had  left  thus  abruptly, 44  Excuse  me ; I have 
just  discovered  an  old  and  very  dear  friend;” 
and  Mr.  Douglass  smiled  his  pardon  and  left 
them  alone. 

44 Indeed,  Mr.  Ferris,”  said  Barbara,  “I 
could  hardly  believe  my  eyes,  though  they  are 
faithful  witnesses.  It  is  so  long  since  I have 
seen  yon.  What  have  you  done  with  yourself 
all  these  years  ?” 

There  was  not  a shade  of  embarrassment  in 
her  manner.  Ferris  could  have  wished  it  oth- 
erwise, but  one  can  not  order  every  thing. 

44  Wretchedly  enough,  Barbara^  without  you,” 
he  answered  her. 

44  Yon  are  your  old  self  at  least,”  she  laughed, 
flirting  her  laced  fan. 

44  In  one  thing  I am,  indeed,  all  my  old  self ; 
no  change  of  time  or  place  has  been  able  to  ef- 
fect a change  in  my  affections,  Bacbara.” 
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“No?”  with  the  least  movement  of  uneasi- 
ness. “Time  is  something  of  an  iconoclast. 
Yon  are  fortunate  to  have  preserved  any  thing 
from  its  destroying  finger.” 

“Am  I?  If  you  say  so  it  must  be  true. 
Barbara,  I did  violence  to  my  best  feelings 
once.  I sinned  against  myself  and  you — a sin 
of  omission.  Can  you  forgive  me,  Barbara? 
I loved  you — I love — ” 

Her  face  was  wild  and  white  with  surprise 
and  pain ; she  put  up  a. deprecating  hand.  He 
could  have  caught  and  covered  it  with  kisses, 
but  for  a handsome  officer  who  bent  his  gaze 
upon  her  and  came  forward.  * 

“Is  it  the  Lancers,  Major  Purviance?”  she 
asked,  trembling  visibly. 

“It  is  the  Lancers,  unless  you  have  recon- 
sidered, in  which  case  I shall  join  the  Cretan 
reserve.” 

“ Oh,  I never  reconsider,”  rising ; then,  giv- 
ing a hand  to  Mr.  Ferris,  she  said,  half  under 
her  breath : “ I absolve  you  of  your  sin  of  omis- 
sion. Pray  forget  it,  for  my  sake;  at  least, 
don’t  make  it  a sin  of  commission.” 

And  there  was  nothing  left  to  him  but  a 
memory  and  the  faint  odor  of  attar.  A little 
later,  as  Mr.  Ferris  followed  a couple  down  the 
broad  steps  of  the  mansion,  he  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  overhearing  a gentleman  ask : 

“ Was  it  an  old  lover  of  yours,  Bab  ?” 

“He  is  no  lover  of  mine,”  the  answer  came. 
“I  think  he  never  loved  any  one  but  himself 
distractedly.  But  he  is  very  pleasant  in  his 
way,  poor  fellow!”  And  then,  “But,  Mr. 
Douglass,  haven’t  we  staid  unusually  late  ? I 
wish  Thorold  could  have  been  with  us.  Do 
you  know,  I positively  haven’t  danced  with  him 
since  my  marriage ! ” 

And  the  coachman  cracked  his  whip,  and 
Mr.  Ferris  was  left  behind. 


BOTH  SIDES. 

THERE  is  said  to  be  somewhere  a tradition 
that  Mrs.  Wordsworth  wrote  some  of  her 
husband’s  finest  poems.  “ Mayster  Wordsworth 
is  dead  and  gone,”  said  an  old  lady,  a towns- 
woman of  the  Lake  Poet,  “ but  his  puir  wife 
will  still  carry  on  the  business !” 

I confess,  now  that  I am  fairly  seated  in  the 
window* sill,  with  my  paper  in  my  lap,  my  ink- 
bottle  on  my  foot,  and  the  children  at  school, 
that  I feel  not  unlike  the  “ puir  wife’*  carrying  on 
“the  business” — taking  stock  in  the  “Excur- 
sion,” for  instance,  or  the  “ Ode  on  Immortality.” 

They  could  have  told  the  story  so  much  bet- 
ter themselves.  In  fact,  I had  hoped  to  make 
them  do  it  after  their  papers  fell  into  my  hands. 
Her  journal,  however,  especially  in  its  later 
pages,  I found  it  impossible  to  use  entire,  owing 
to  a bad  habit  she  had  of  eating  slate-pencils. 
The  consequence  of  this  cheerful  diet,  I believe, 
is  apt  to  be  a somewhat  regular  fit  of  crying 
about  bedtime,  when  her  entries  were  usually 
made.  If  she  had  not  eaten  slate-pencils,  I 
am  inclined  confidently  to  suppose  that  the  rec- 


ord would  be  quite  legible ; though  I am  per- 
fectly aware  that  in  the  capacity  to  make  such 
a remark  I argue  myself  upon  the  shady  side 
of  forty. 

His  diary  is  entered  in  short-hand.  I have 
by  me  all  the  best  manuals  of  phonography,  but 
it  is  hit  or  miss  what  material  I am  able  to  ob- 
tain from  it. 

As  Irma,  the  brown-eyed  countess  in  “On 
the  Heights”  said,  shuddering,  of  convent  life, 
the  narrative  is  one  “ in  which  nothing  hap- 
pens.” But  that  one  may  say  of  yonr  history, 
or  mine,  or  John  Smith’s;  and  you  and  I and 
John  Smith  make  up  the  world,  after  all. 

They  had  “grown  up”  together,  in  the  fall 
sense  of  the  term — and  that  was  just  the  mat- 
ter. They  had  eaten  each  other's  mud  pies, 
taken  the  croup  in  each  other’s  snow  forts,  cried 
out  the  sums  on  each  other’s  slates,  tipped  over 
each  other’s  ink-bottles,  sopped  up  the  ink  with 
their  mutual  handkerchiefs,  “ told”  of  each 
other  in  about  equal  proportions,  and  “made 
up”  in  a common  exuberance  of  sobs  and  sas- 
safras. They  had  played  at  lovers  behind 
the  wood-pile,  been  married  by  the  prize  speak- 
er, been  divorced  by  the  “first  base,”  been  re- 
united by  the  minister’s  daughter,  and  gone  to 
housekeeping  in  the  peat  swamp,  at  regular  in- 
tervals, as  far  back  as  their  memory  extended. 

She  had  blue  eyes,  and  never  understood 
Vulgar  Fractions. 

He  used  to  miss,  so  that  she  might  get  to 
the  head  of  the  class. 

One  day  she  braided  her  hair  in  two  little 
braids  behind,  and  tied  it  with  a pink  lute- 
string ribbon  at  three  cents  a yard.  When 
they  walked  home  together  he  touched  it  gen- 
tly, to  signify  his  approbation,  and  she  blushed 
like  a May-flower. 

It  could  not  have  been  long  after  that  before 
she  grew  shy  at  singing-school,  and  was  apt 
to  be  going  home  with  her  brother.  In  an- 
other year,  when  he  went  to  St.  David’s  Col- 
lege, she  cried  herself  to  sleep,  forgot  to  crimp 
her  hair,  and  said  that  nothing  was  the  matter. 

So,  of  course,  when  he  came  home  on  his 
first  vacation,  it  all  happened  as  it  could  not 
very  well  help  happening,  and  as  I suppose  it 
must  go  on  happening  to  the  end  of  all  young 
things’  dreaming  or  of  old  ones’  warning. 

She  sat  in  the  choir  in  a blue  dress  with 
white  spots,  with  a pink  bonnet  and  pink 
cheeks,  and  sang  in  a very  sweet  little  country 
voice,  that  quivered  and  curled  about  the  pillars 
of  the  sunny  white  meeting-house  like  incense 
in  an  open  field  on  a May  day,  you  might  have 
thought— or  you  might  not.  * 

Hey  grown  rather  tall,  rather  quiet,  with 
long  hair,  and  the  unmistakable  St.  David’s 
shawl,  sat  below  in  Jiis  father's  box  pew — and 
listened. 

One  Sunday  it  chanced  that  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Love,  the  recently  settled  and  very  popular 
shepherd  of  the  “meeting-house,”  felt  moved 
in  the  spirit  to  preach  to  his  flock  a sennbn 
upon  Christian  amity,  and  to  suggest  as  its 
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most  fitting  musical  accompaniment  Hymn  857 
of  the  “Sweet  Singer  of  Israel’*  (just  intro- 
duced). 

Ah,  you  excellent  mothers  with  washing- 
days  on  your  minds,  and  ye  fathers  struggling 
to  keep  your  faith  under  the  discovery  of  Tom’s 
first  cigar,  do  you  never  suspect  in  your  stupid 
good  hearts,  the  tears  of  solid  comfort  rolling 
into  your  spectacles  as  you  sing,  and  your  souls 
a-glow  with  all  the  hidden  meanings  of  fellow- 
ship in  the  one  Master  whom  they  who  love 
not  never  know — do  you  never  suspect  the  flirt- 
ations conducted  over  that  admirable  hymn  ? 

It  may  be  very  much  too  bad,  but  it  is  very 
much  the  case.  It  is  quite  as  bad  in  me  to 
suggest  the  sacrilege  to  your  young  people. 
Bless  your  indignant  souls ! they  stand  in  need 
of  no  suggestion.  Ask  them.  I do  not  deny 
that  it  is  atrocious  in  me  to  spoil  the  hymn  for 
you ; but  that  is  another  matter. 

She  then,  in  her  blue  and  white  dress,  with 
a sunbeam  struggling  through  a little  ground- 
glass  gallery  window  upon  her  pink  bonnet, 
sang: 

“Bfest  be  the  tie  that  binds 
Oar  hearts  in  Christian  love; 

. The  fellowship  of  kindred  minds 
Is  like  to  that  above.'* 

It  struck  him  that  her  voice  was  less  like  in- 
cense now,  and  more  like  melted  silver ; which 
wras  a very  good  fancy,  by-the-way,  and  he  would 
make  a note  of  it  against  some  indefinite  exi- 
gencies as  class  orator. 

“Oar  fears,  our  hopes,  onr  aims  ore  one, 

Our  comforts  and  oar  cares," 

faltered  the  little  silver  voice ; and  so  tinkled 
into  this : 

“When  we  asunder  part. 

It  gives  ns  inward  paint 

Bat  we  shall  still  be  joined  In  heart. . . 

And  he,  turning  round  with  the  audience,  back 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Love,  as  was  the  fashion  in  the 
Bloomsbhry  First  Church,  lifted  his  face  to 
hers,  and  their  foolish  young  eyes  met — met, 
and  dropped,  and  the  work  was  done.  The 
mothers  with  washing-days,  and  the  fathers 
with  smoking  sons,  settled  themselves  comfort- 
ably under  the  text  and  knew  nothing.  The 
deacons  went  to  sleep,  and  poor  Mr.  Love  wan- 
dered into  “ sixthly,”  and  the  afternoon  snn  sin- 
gled out  all  the  little  red-headed  boys  to  shine 
upon,  and  Hi  tty  (did  I not  tell  you  that  her 
name  was  Hitty?)  heard  and  saw  as  if  she 
heard  and  saw  not;  sitting  there  all  in  her 
flush  of  pink  and  blue  in  the  warm  gallery, 
with  her  veil  drawn  and  held  about  her  happy 
face. 

She  curled  herself  away  after  church  into 
the  back  seat  of  the  old  wagon  with  “her 
folks,  ” and  sat  very  still  all  the  way  home.  The 
ripened  light,  like  a golden  garment,  wrapped 
her  about  and  warmed  her.  All  the  people  at 
the  road-side  looked  so  merry  in  their  Sunday 
clothes ! All  the  faces,  lifted  to  nod  and  smile 
at  her,  swam  and  shone  in  a blur  of  beautiful 1 
thoughts. 


“I  ain’t  quite  clear  about  the  doctrine  of 
that  air  discourse,”  observed  her  father.  “I 
heerd  a Unitarian  sermon  when  I was  to  Bos- 
ton that  appeared  to  me  to  resemble  it  quite 
striking.”  « 

^ “There!”  said  Cousin  Phipps,  “I  never 
once  thought  to  remind  Mary  Ann  of  the  beans ! 
I do  declare  now!” 

And  Hitty,  listening  idly,  wondered  how  any 
body  could  he  interested  in  beans  and  Unitari- 
ans to-day. 

She  went  away  alone  after  church  to  read 
her  Bible,  but  tripped  upon  the  words,  “My 
beloved  is  mine^”  and  mused  for  an  hour  with 
folded  hands  and  eyes  upon  some  little  silver 
clouds  that  were  floating  by  the  window. 

She  sat  with  bowed  head  at  the  evening 
meeting ; and  when  Gershom  Bell,  according 
to  custom,  was  called  upon  “to  lead  us  in 
prayer,”  she  remembered  that  she  had  been 
cross  to  Cousin  Phipps  on  Friday,  and  cried  a 
little;  then  thought  how  deep  and  kind  a 
voice  it  was  that  prayed,  and  cried  a little 
more. 

And  so,  when  at  last  they  were  alone  togeth- 
er out  in  the  strong  night-wind,  the  girl’s  heart 
was  too  full  for  many  words. 

“ Hitty !”  said  Gershom,  “ suppose  I talk  to- 
night.” 

“Very  well,”  said  Hitty. 

“And  suppose  — look  here,  Hitty  — what 
should  you  say  if  they  make  a minister  of  me 
some  day  ?” 

“Oh,  you’d  he  so  much  better  than  I!”  said 
Hitty,  with  a start. 

“ I could  not  he  as  good  as  yon,”  replied  the 
young  man,  reverently. 

Undoubtedly  ho  believed  it.  Probably  it 
was  true. 

“That’s  all  you  know!”  Hitty  made  answer, 
choking.  “I  get  so  cross  at  Cousin  Phipps, 
and  then — and  then  I never  read  the  Bible 
through,  and  then  yon  see — ” 

She  looked  so  pretty,  and  so  pure,  and  true, 
breaking  oft'  into  a little  sudden  sob,  and  hiding 
her  face  away  from  him ! What  prettier,  purer, 
truer  thing  could  a man  take  into  his  life’s  long 
work  than  this  hidden  face  ? What  other  an- 
swer should  he  make  than  the  answer  that  he 
made? 

“Well  then,  you  see,  Hitty,  we  might  be 
good  together — you  and  I.” 

“Gershom  Bell  is  goin’  to  hev  a gift  at 
prayer,”  remarked  Cousin  Phipps  at  bedtime. 
“Just  like  his  father,  all  over  agin!” 

Hitty,  with  her  lamp  in  her  hand,  nodded 
faintly,  kissed  Cousin  Phipps  profusely,  then 
rah  away  up  stairs  and  locked  herself  in.  She 
looked  timidly  about  her  silentjroom.  She  drew 
the  white  curtains  with  bewildered  eyes.  She 
untied  the  pink  bonnet,  of  which  the  strings 
w ere  liberally  ornamented  with  spots  of  a brill- 
iant salmon  shade,  dreamily.  She  shyly  un- 
fastened her  gloves,  and  folded  her  collar  slow- 
ly. She  flushed  into  pretty,  sudden  colors,  and 
then  grew  very  pale,  with  bright  eyes. 
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At  last— just  where  she  stood — the  pink  bon- 
net hanging  by  its  ribbons  from  her  folded 
hands,  she  dropped  upon  her  knees.  And 
whether  she  prayed  to  God  or  to  Gershom  I 
do  not  think  she  ever  knew. 

He  was  content — quite.  In  the  long  mom* 
ings  of  the  short  vacation  he  ran  over  to  watch 
her  tripping  about  her  work  in  a red  cooking- 
apron,  ‘ daintily  powdered  with  white  flower — 
watched,  with  some  notion  of  a picture  waiting 
for  its  frame. 

In  the  afternoons  they  took  endless  sunny 
walks — Hitty  was  strong,  andtalways  ready  to 
walk.  In  the  evenings  they  sat  upon  the  par- 
lor sofa — without  lamps.  She  talked  of  the 
next  pickling,  and  the  last  sociable.  He  told 
club  stories,  and  berated  the  Sophomores.  The 
plane  was  level,  you  see — just  about.  One 
must  say  something.  Even  lovers,  dear  young 
friends,  are  liable  to  “talk  out.”  There  was, 
if  any  shade  of  difference,  this  only : 

“ She  will  keep  my  life  white,”  thought  the 
young  man,  walking  home  alone  on  moonlit 
nights. 

“I  shall  make  him  happy,”  sobbed  the  girl, 
in  a thrill  of  gratitude  greater,  it  sometimes 
seemed,  than  she  could  bear. 

Not  a selfish  fellow  either,  this  young  man. 
It  was  nature,  not  Gershom  Bell,  I fancy,  which 
spoke  in  him.  The  love  of  man  and  woman  is 
very  much  of  a constitutional  monarchy.  The 
exceptions  are  as  republics  among  the  nations. 
Have  America  and  Holland  and  Switzerland 
a future  greater  than  their  past  ? What  proph- 
et is  he  that  disceraeth  the  signs  of  the  times  ? 

I have  noticed  that  people  with  hair  as  gray 
as  mine  are  in  danger  of  growing  garrulous  over 
love-stories.  One  loves  to  linger  over  the  bud- 
ding of  the  “rose  with  the  double  calyx,”  as 
one  W'ould  play  with  a canary,  or  any  other 
pretty,  foolish  thing.  There  is  a satisfaction 
in  drawing  breath  here  in  the  pauses  of  battle 
to  remember  that  there  are  people  outside  the 
lines  who  find  time  for  moonlight  and  Locksley 
Hall,  for  jealousies,  tears,  raptures,  and  a note 
a day ; that  there  is  a world  into  wl)ich  the 
care  of  dividends  and  souls  and  measles  can 
not  corrode. 

I take  a positive  pleasure  now,  much  like 
that  one  takes  in  Correggio’s  frescoed  babies,  in 
picturing  those  two  young  things  starting  off  in 
their  best  clothes  one  shining  afternoon  to  have 
their  “ ambrotypes”  taken  in  a caron  wheels  that 
stood  under  the  elm  opposite  the  post-office. 

“I  wore  my  blue  and  white  spot,”  wrote 
Hitty  in  the  journal,  on  one  of  the  unstained 
pages.  “I  tied  my  yellow  velvet  across  my 
crimps.  It  waa  so  cozy  and  nice  in  the  little 
car.  And  Gershom  made  me  laugh.  And  he 
liked  the  picture.  Then  the  sun  was  so  bright 
on  every  thing  all  about ! It  seems  such  a happy 
world  to  be  put  into,  as  I observed  to  Gershom 
on  the  way  home.  I suppose  one  always  finds 
it  out,  as  one  grows  older.” 

Exchanging  the  little  pictures  out  in  the 
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slant  sunshine  of  the  quiet  road  home,  Hitty 
took  the  two  into  her  two  hands,  and  sat  down 
for  a moment  upon  an  old  stone-wall,  looking 
at  them  gravely  — so  gravely  that  Gershom 
laughed  at  her. 

“ There’s  so  much — more— of  you,”  said  the 
child,  suddenly,  under  her  breath. 

A little  embodied  polka  of  a red  squirrel 
shot  by  just  then — almost  under  her  hand — and 
the  words  went  out  from  her  conscious  thought; 
nor  ever  came  back  to  it,  I think. 

So  their  lives  branched  out  a little,  as  any 
two  lives  must,  from  the  root  of  their  happy 
oneness : his,  back  in  the  college  class-rooms ; 
hers,  in  the  kitchen  with  Cousin  Phipps. 

He  plunged  into  the  wells  of  the  Old  World’s 
rich  experience ; dreamed  himself  into  the 
dreams  of  poets  so  long  buried  that  their  very 
names  are  monuments;  thrilled  under  the  voice 
of  orators  fallen  asleep  in  the  haze  of  centu- 
ries’ distance ; fathomed,  or  thought  he  did, 
which  for  practical  purposes  is  the  same  thing, 
mysteries  of  nature  over  whose  brink  Hitty,  un- 
der a general  idea  of  “volcanoes  and  things,* 
peeped  with  frightened  eyes.  Hp  acquired 
“opinions”  of  Horace,  of  Dante,  of  Shaks- 
peare ; criticised  Burke  and  Everett  with  an 
easy  air,  much  like  that  with  which  Hitty  would 
toss  you  up  a supper-cake ; regretted  that  Ham- 
ilton was  not  used  more  frequently  for  a text- 
book, and  considered  him  very  simple  and  di- 
rect— a mere  personal  conviction  though — it 
might  not  become  a general  one ; appreciated 
the  “beautiful  demonstration”  of  impossible 
cylinders ; weighed  sidereal  systems  in  a bal- 
ance, and  found  them  wanting ; drew  for  four 
years  into  the  moulding  of  his  keen,  young, 
sinewy  life  wealth  wlych  “words  and  sciences” 

(os  Swedenborg  has  it)  “are  not  sufficient  to 
describe.” 

She  rolled  dough,  stewed  preserves,  basted 
flannel  gowns  at  sewing-circles,  took  Marion 
Ilarland’s  novels  from  the  library,  tiMmed  her 
bonnets,  wrote  love-letters,  and  said  her  pray- 
ers. 

Very  well  worth  while,  those  prayers  of  Hit- 
ty’s,  you  must  understand.  The  young  man, 
opening  a young  man’s  eyes  by  degrees  upon 
the  world — the  actual,  awful  world,  which  Hit- 
ty understood  no  more  than  did  the  pure  sun- 
shine in  the  ambrotype  car,  or  the  little  squire 
rel  on  the  wall  — felt  them  drawing  for  four 
years  a charmed  line  about  his  life.  Sometimes, 
the  fellows  being  about,  and  the  talk  a little 
noisy,  it  used  to  come  upon  him  with  a sense  c£f 
positive  awe,  that  Hitty,  at  that  moment,  in  her 
white-curtained  room,  was  speaking  to  God  of 
him. 

What  if  she  did  miss-spell  a word  in  her  letters 
now  and  then,  and  never  allude  to  his  theory 
of  mesmerism  ? One  does  not  go  to  church  to 
philosophize.  This  “ little  girl”  of  his — (Hitty 
was  not  small,  but  one  of  those  large  people 
whom  you  always  would  run  into  diminutives) 

— this  little  girl  was  good  and  true — ah,  how 
true  ! His  heart  blessed  God  for  her  every  day. 
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And,  by  a singular  law  of  geometrical  pro-  | 
gression,  the  more  blunders  she  made  the  more 
convinced  he  found  it  natural  to  be  that  his  life 
would  be  a crude  affair  without  her  sweet  com- 
pleteness. “If  I must  be  head,  she  will  be 
heart  for  us  both,”  he  said ; and  supposed  him- 
self to  have  made  an  original  remark. 

Terms  and  vacations,  times  and  seasons,  fol- 
lowing hard  upon  one  another,  slipped  him  be- 
fore Hitty’s  dazzled  eyes  out  of  St.  David’s 
into  the  Theological  School  at  Xerxes ; out  of 
the  boy  into  the  man ; out  of  the  flush  of  col- 
legiate honors  into  the  halo  of  the  sacred  work, 
He  who  entereth  which,  thought  innocent  Hit- 
ty,  must  wear  perforce  the  nimbus  of  the  saint. 

From  time  to  time,  as  his  actual  presence 
glorified  her  days,  she  found  him  true  and  ten- 
der— more  true,  more  tender ; but  grave,  and 
still  a little  graver,  as  life  deepened  before  him. 

She  worked  slippers  and  traveling-bags  for 
him;  he  read  “Laila  Rookh”  and  the  “May 
Queen”  to  her.  She  chattered  like  a black- 
bird of  ministers*  wives  and  ministers’  worries : 
must  she  be  President  of  the  sewing  - circle  ? 
and  what  should  she  do  about  the  deacons? 
But  even  while  he  listened  the  smile  in  his  earn- 
est young  eyes  grew  beyond,  out  of,  away  from 
Hitty’s  comprehension — frightened  her  a little. 
She  matched  her  pinks  in  silence,  and  won- 
dered if  he  meant  to  go  upon  a mission. 

Once,  in  the  soilness  of  such  a pause,  he 
closed  “ Laila  Rookh”  abruptly — he  had  been 
sitting  with  his  hand  above  his  eyes — and  tossed 
away  the  worsted  - work,  and  took  the  girl’s 
hands  into  his  own,  to  say : 

“Hitty,  you  are  all  I want — all” 

“Why,  yes,”  said  Hitty,  simply;  “ J sup- 
posed so.” 

In  thinking  it  over  afterward,  however,  it 
struck  her  as  very  kind  in  him  to  mention  it. 

Just  here  I insert  a few  leaves  from  the 
young  student’s  diary.  It  should  be  constantly 
borne  in  mind  that  my  translation  of  his  short- 
hand is  a free  one.  I have  not  observed  it  to 
be  characteristic  of  the  genus  theologus  that  it 
runs  largely  to  subjective  journals.  Modern 
ministerial  custom  is  apt  to  tolerate  them  only 
in  some  such  Bafe  and  economical  form  as  the 
one  in  question.  We  of  these  latter  laboring 
days — well-nigh  too  absorbed  in  their  burden  to 
remember  that  we  hare  souls  of  our  own — can 
scarcely  discover  a stand-point  from  which  to 
view  with  the  charity  that  thinketh  no  evil  the 
mental  and  moral  poise  of  that  celebrated  Pro- 
fessor (long  since  transplanted  to  a world  where 
he  will  never  write  a journal)  whose  papers  bear 
this  record : 

“ Monday. — I feel  myself  to-day  so  sinful  as 
to  be  convinced  that  I am  more  wicked  than 
the  deviL 

“ Tuesday. — Yesterday  I stated  that  I was 
conscious  of  being  more  wicked  than  the  devil. 
To-day  I feel  myself  to  be  such*  sinner  that  I 
ask  his  pardon  for  having  made  the  comparison  l ” 

Gershom  Bell,  in  spare  moments  after  din- 
ner, and  in  fragments  at  bedtime,  has  left  me, 


as  a photograph  of  his  student  life,  bits  like 
these: 

“Xerxes,  Dec.  14. — Found  to-day  in  one  of 
the  old  Latin  Fathers,  whom  I took  up  in  mere 
curiosity  a few  moments  at  noon,  a valuable  hint 
on  Isaiah,  li.  11.  Find  myself  much  fascinated 
with  Hebrew,  after  all.  They  used  to  tell  me  at 
college  that  I had  a knack  at  philological  studies. 
My  Greek,  too,  has  received  a stimulus.  The 
Professor  seems  to  have  found  me  out.  He  has 
a singular  habit  of  looking  over  his  spectacles  at 
one ; a little  annoying  till  one  is  used  to  it.  I 
fell  to  sketching  him  in  lecture  to-day.  II.  may 
be  pleased  to  see  what  he  looks  like.  He  is  said 
to  be  the  finest  exegete  in  the  countiy.” 

“21s*. — Do  not  feel  content  with  the  argu- 
ment from  design  as  it  is  presented  to  us.  Do 
not  see  that  it  closes  the  avenue  to  a malevolent 
Designer. 

“An  invitation  from  Prof  Craik  to  tea  on 
Thursday.  ” 

“ Wednesday. — If  eternal  predestination  is 
consistent  with  free  agency,  and  total  depravity 
signifies  the  utter  absence  of  good  choices  from 
the  unregenerate  heart — ” 

“ Thursday.  — Took  tea  with  Prof.  Craik. 
It  is  the  first  time  I have  been  out  any  where 
since  I have  been  here.  Thoroughly  enjoyed  the 
evening.  The  Professor  was  in  one  of  his  best 
moods ; monopolizing  the  conversation  as  he  is 
apt  to,  if  he  talks  at  all,  but  never  to  his  hearers’ 
regret.  Told  two  rich  stories  about  the  younger 
Edwards,  and  stopped  in  the  middle  of  them  to 
say  to  his  niece,  ‘My  dear,  you  have  forgotten 
my  shells  again.’  ‘You  have  just  finished  the 
third  cup,  uncle,’  she  answered  him,  with  twink- 
ling eyes.  And  so  he  had.  The  old  gentleman’s 
absence  of  mind  does  not  fall  far  short  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton’s : witness  the  stoiy  of  his  seeing 
chicken-bones  and  supposing  himself  to  have 
dined. 

“ Miss  Craik,  I understand,  has  been  at  the 
head  of  her  uncle’s  house  since  his  wife’s  death. 
One  would  suppose  her  to  be  his  daughter.  The 
relation  between  them  is  singularly  pleasant 

“What  an  admirable  thing  is  an  easy  man- 
ner ! The  young  lady  entertained  us — there  were 
four  of  us,  classmates — as  placidly  as  she  would 
have  played  with  her  kitten.  I was  amused  to 
see  that  she  should  take  an  interest  in  a discus- 
sion I had  with  the  Professor  on  the  disputed 
rendering  of  Felix’s  reply  to  Paul. 

“ ‘ It  was  clumsy  in  me  to  bring  Greek  roots 
into  your  parlor,  Miss  Craik,’  I said,  like  a fool. 
I will  do  myself  the  credit  of  having  taken  in  the 
full  flippancy  of  my  remark  when  the  Professor 
observed,  in  his  nervous  manner,  glancing  rapid- 
ly over  the  old  spectacles : ‘ Hartley,  my  dear’ — 
I think  he  called  her  Hartley — ‘ that  scrap  from 
the  Odyssey  which  you  brought  to  me  the  other 
day  went  into  this  morning’s  lecture ; did  I tell 
you?* 

“ Wrote  a long  letter  to  Hitty  to-night.” 

“ Friday. — In  a memoir  of  Burns  I found  to- 
day this : ‘ I do  not  find  the  gentlemen  in  culti- 
vated society  very  different  from  the  men  I have 
been  used  to ; but  a refined  and  elegant  lady  is  a 
being  of  whom  I have  hitherto  had  no  concep- 
tion.’” 

“Jan.  2. — A letter  from  H.,  the  second  this 
week.  Don’t  quite  like  this  plan  of  hers  to  take 
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the  district  school. ' Begin  to  wish  we  were  al- 
ready married — an  intelligent  wish  for  a fellow 
with  just  one  coat  in  the  world. 

44  Met  the  Greek  Professor  and  his  niece  to- 
day. The  young  lady  noticed  my  old  gray  shawl.  : 
What  young  lady  would  not  ? I have  so  few  ac- 
quaintances in  Xerxes  that  I observed  her  ob- 
servation, and  thought  that,  were  I settled  over 
the  Brick  Church  in  New  York,  for  iustance,  on 
a salary  of,  say,  seven  thousand,  I would  buy  an 
over-coat.  How  pleased  a little  girl  I know 
would  be  with  a seven  thousand  dollar  salary !” 

“6tk. — Made  a call  at  Prof.  Craik’s.  He 
was  engaged.  His  niece  entertained  me  con- 
scientiously. 

“A  discussion  at  Club  this  noon  on  federal 
headship  in  Adam.” 

44 13*A. — Prof.  Craik  has  engaged  me  as  one 
of  his  readers.  In  his  nervous,  shattered  state 
of  health  and  eyesight,  he  is  accustomed  to  em- 
ploy students  to  read  him  to  sleep  every  night. 
We  feel  that  the  privilege  more  than  balances 
the  loss  of  a little  sleep.  Am  especially  pleased 
with  the  arrangement,  for  my  bell-ringing  and 
the  private  scholar  in  the  village  will  hardly  eke 
out  term-bills.” 

44  30/ h. — Have  been  dipping  into  Hegel  this 
week.  Pastor  and  scholar — how  can  a man  be 
the  two?  * 

44  This  fortnight’s  reading  to  the  Professor 
wears  a little,  but  pays. 

4 4 At  tea  there  again.  Miss  Craik  instructed 
me  on  the  French  salon  system.  Her  uncle  in- 
troduced the  subject.  Between  the  two  I was 
annoyed  at  my  ignorance.  Have  my  doubts 
about  that  sort  of  thing  in  a woman.  Undoubt- 
edly Miss  Hartley  makes  sour  bread.” 

“Apropos  of  bread,  I find  in  chronological 
unity  with  the  Xerxes  journal  a pet  receipt  of 
Hitty’s : 

44,4  Use  two  of  Froth  and  Fermenti’s  yeast- 
cakes  (more  reliable  than  home-made),  and  half  a 
teacupful  of  sugar  in  my  opinion  is — ’ A letter 
just  from  Gershom.  What  a dear  good  boy  to 
write  so  often  and  so  much,  and  he  so  busy ! 
And  then  such  affectionate  letters ! It  seems  to 
me  that  he  must  love  me  more  than  ever  this 
winter.  It  is  so  pleasant ! I lock  myself  in  here 
and  look  at  his  picture  every  night.  And  then 
I tell  God  how  much  I love  him,  and  how  much 
he  loves  me,  and  how  happy  we  are.  Only  one 
little  thing  troubles  me,  which  is  quite  wrong,  I | 
know,  when  we  are  so  happy — he  didn’t  make  | 
me  any  answer  about  old  Mr.  Benson’s  silver 
wedding.  And  I wrote  him  six  pages  about  it, 
thinking  he  would  like  all  the  Bloomsbury  news. 
But  then  I suppose  he  is  so  busy  and  hurried. 
And  he  told  me  that  I spelled  irresistable  wrong, 
but  I don’t  think  I did.” 


( From  Xerxes.) 

4 4 February . — The  lectures  on  German  Ration- 
alism interest  me  greatly.  Am  reading  Emer- 
son to  the  Professor.  He  told  me  that  capital 
story  about  Idealism  at  Princeton.” 

(j From  Bloomsbury.) 

“Forgot  the  rose  in  my  apple-pies  to-day! 
Walked  over  to  see  Jenny  Smith’s  wedding-pres- 
ents. Had  to  keep  Pat  Donahue  after  school. 
He  makes  me  a great  deal  of  trouble.  Our  gray 
hen  is  dead.” 


( From  Xerxes .) 

“Sometimes  the  awfulness  of  this  work  into 
which  I have  come  strikes  me  dumb.  Hare 
been  thinking  of  it  here  in  the  dark  till  I am 
choked — stifled.  Did  I take  the  shoes  from  off 
my  feet  before  I stepped  in  ? Have  I waited,  as 
Whitefield  waited,  not  daring  to  enter  4 till  God 
thrust  him  in  ?’ 

“We  were  speaking  of  Whitefield  last  night 
Miss  Hartley  told  the  story  about  taking  to  the 
life-boats  with  great  dramatic  effect 

44  ‘This  growing  burden  of  God’s  message,’  I 
said  to  her  one  day,  4 seems  to  me  sometimes 
more  than  man  can  bear.’ 

44  4 A man  need  not  bear  it,’  she  said,  very  low. 

4 He  can  trust  it’  And  her  eyes  as  she  spoke 
were  full.”  

( From  Bloomsbury.) 

44  Gershom  writes  me  what  fine  skating  they 
have  in  Xerxes.  He  wishes  I were  there  to  cat 
circles  with  him.  His  last  letter  was  very  fun- 
ny ; and  he  seems  in  such  a hurry  to  see  me ! 
I asked  him  the  other  day  whether  he  were  still 
studying  Sir  Alexander  Hamilton,  for  Mr.  Lore 
wanted  to  know ; but  he  has  forgotten  to  rell 

VMM  » 

me. 

(From  Xerxes.) 

“Sunday. — Read  Milton  for  two  hours  after 
church.  The  three  words,  4 Myself  am  hell,’  dog 
one  like  the  toll  of  the  bell  after  one  has  come 
from  a funeral.  The  downward  impetus  of  sin 
is  something  terrible  to  find  6ut.  We  are  all  of 
us  embryo  Satans.  Even  systematic  theology, 
I see,  has  its  practical  uses  to  Christian  experi- 
ence. 

44  How  long  must  a man  live  before  he  is  justi- 
fied in  supposing  himself  to  have  any  acquaint- 
ance with  himself?” 

( From  Bloomsbury.) 

“There  is  such  a lovely  moonlight  out  of 
doors ! But  I don’t  like  moonlight  without  Ger- 
shom. Skated  too  long  to-day,  and  am  veiy  tired. 
How  sweet  it  would  be,  and  strange,  never  to  be 
tired,  or  blue,  or  happy  without  him ! I did  not 
get  a letter  to-day,  and  have  been  crying  a little 
about  it.  Am  going  to  read  Bancroft’s  History 
of  the  United  States,  as  he  asked  me.  But  there 
are  so  many  big  volumes ! And  they  are  such  a 
horrid  red  color!  Besides,  I did  go  to  sleep  in 
the  middle  of  the  first  chapter.  And  then  Cousin 
Phipps  came  to  say  that  Miss  Mazeppa  must  try 
on  my  dress  that  very  minute.” 

( From  Xerxes.) 

“The  Professor  was  exceedingly  weary  last 
night,  and  demanded  a little  of  Goethe  by  way  of 
diversion.  Came  home  with  my  brain  spinning. 
Seem  this  winter  to  have  stepped  out  of  myself 
Am  confused,  bewildered,  never  at  rest  Where 
was  it  I saw  a picture  of  a man  in  a labyrinth 
whose  clew — a silver  cord  with  the  sun  on  it,  a 
little  cord,  but  one  that  could  not  break — led  him 
straight  into  a desert  ?” 

{From  Bloomsbury.) 

“Trimmed  my  black  alpaca  with  pink  velvet 
G.  likes  black  and  pink.  Jimmy  Glendower  has 
the  mumps.  ” 
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( From  Xerxes .) 

[These  entries,  in  irregular  characters,  bear  blurred 
dates  in  February.] 

44  Feeling  a little  under  the  weather,  apparent- 
ly for  no  better  reason  than  the  loss  of  a few 
nights'  sleep,  I have  forbidden  myself  all  books 
to-night.  My  chum  sits  magnanimously  copying 
for  me  the  lecture  which  I missed  to-day.  Fsit 
here  byathe  fire  and  journalize  like  a school-boy. 
In  an  exhausted  physical  condition  even  this  may 
be  preferable  to  aimless  thought. 

“ Naturalists  tell  of  a species  of  worm  which, 
if  cut  in  twain,  comfortably  accepts  the  situation 
by  turning  into  two  separate  and  individual 
worms,  and  going  its  happy  ways.  Supposing  a 
life  to  be  simply  bisected  by  one  short  winter, 
shall  the  two  ends  go  writhing  off  from  one  an- 
other? A sensible  worm  might  grow  together 
again,  one  would  funcy ; if,  Tike  the  surgeon's 
dog,  a little  the  wrong  way,  what  matters  it  ?” 

44 1 see  little  of  her  when  I go  to  read,  yet  one 
is  always  conscious  of  her  presence  in  a house,  as 
one  is  of  a tuberose.  I mean,  of  course,  Miss 
Hartley.  I should  like  to  have  Hitty  know  her. 
That  French  system  of  sound  friendships  between 
man  and  woman,  who  can  be  and  care  to  be 
friends  only,  is  sensible.  Mentioned  the  idea  in 
a letter  to  Bloomsbury  the  other  day.  Hitty 
quite  agreed  with  me,  ” 

44  Sometimes,  going  a little  early,  I find  her  in 
the  heated,  lighted,  tinted  parlor,  at  the  piano, 
at  her  work,  at  her  reading ; the  door  is  open  as 
I pass  by.  She,  in  a soft  dress,  with  her  head 
bent  in  profile,  sits  framed  in  there  alone.  Some- 
times she  lifts  her  eyes  to  smile.  Sometimes 
I step  in,  and  we  talk  a little  together.  Some- 
times I go  on  my  way  in  silence.  Sometimes 
the  door  is  shut." 

44  A man’s  work  is  one  thing;  his  home  an- 
other. Who  w ould  want  the  sharer  of  his  life  to 
be  criticising  his  sermons,  and  burning  his  steak 
while  Buskin  lay  on  the  kitchen  table?  To  be 
simple,  tender,  true— this  must  best  complement 
the  perplexities  and  temptations  of  an  over- 
wrought life.  It  being  my  birthday,  the  little  girl 
at  Bloomsbury  remembered  me  by  a pretty  affair 
— watch-case,  I believe  she  called  it.  ‘There’s 
nothing,'  I have  somewhere  read,  ‘like  having 
a woman  at  hand  who  believes  in  you.’  I walk 
a great  deal — at  morning,  at  night,  at  midnight — 
up  and  down  the  silent  Seminary  paths,  into  the 
fields,  over  the  crusted  snow.  Health  does  not 
improve.  ” 

“ Miss  Hartley  to-night  was  singing  as  I passed 
the  door.  Caught  in  fragments  woids  of  Jean 
Ingelow : 

44  4 Sing  on ! we  sing  in  the  glorious  weather, 

Till  one  steps  over  the  tlnv  strand, 

8o  narrow*,  in  sooth,  that  still  together 
On  either  brink  we  go  hand  in  hand. 

41  ‘The  beck  grows  wider,  the  hands  mnst  sever — * 

44  Have  been  humming  the  tune  till  my  chum 
has  caught  it,  and  we  whistle  together  a spas- 
modic duet : 


44  4 The  beck  grows  wider,  the  hands  must  sever.* " 


“Found  that  letter  of  H.’s  which  I had  mis- 
laid. It  was  in  the  Professor’s  copy  of  Words- 
worth, which,  by-the-way,  must  be  returned  to- 
morrow.” 

44  A face  in  church  at  the  Commnnion  Service 
to-day  reminds  me  of— I think  it  was  Saint  Ce- 
cilia— but  my  head  gives  me  pain.” 

• 
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Here  the  record  stopped  abruptly,  and  my 
young  friend  came  as  near  perhaps  to  not  re- 
suming it,  in  form  or  fact,  as  he  is  likely  to 
come  till  the  compiler  of  his  Life,  Letters,  and 
Remains  shall  apply  to  me  for  this  material.  A 
lung-fever  of  the  most  unromantic  pattern,  con- 
tracted by  late  walking  and  hard  study,  just 
failed  of  depriving  the  Gospel  ministry  of  his 
valuable  services. 

He,  following  only  a tortuous  dream  of  laby- 
rinths and  Saint  Cecilias,  turned  weakly  in  bed 
one  sweet  spring  morning  to  see  through  a mist 
a w oman’s  watching  face,  to  mutter  some  words 
which  no  one  could  quite  interpret,  to  hear  a 
brisk  voice  saying,  decidedly : 

44  There  now  1 Told  you  so ! Look  a here ! 

He’ll  be  as  chirp  as  a cricket  in  a week,  you 
see!” 

44  Cousin  Phipps  ?”  he  suggested,  faintly. 

44  Precisely,  Sir.  You  with  no  mother,  poor 
dear,  to  tend  to  you — and  the  child  besetting 
mo  day  and  night  to  bring  her,  and  your  father 
laid  up  with  rhenmatis  in  his  own  bed  this  whole 
blessed  time — See  here  I Well,  well,  well, 
yon  baby  1 Hare  your  own  way,  then  1” 

So  Hitty  was  standing  there  in  the  living 
light,  and  Hitty ’s  passionate  sobbing  filled  the 
air,  and  Hitty’s  touch  and  tears  were  on  his 
face,  and,  smiling,  he  closed  his  eyes.  Her  fin- 
gers patted  his  helpless  hands.  Her  voice  cooed 
in  his  weary  ear.  They  seem§d  to  be  playing 
at  lovers  again  behind  the  wood-pile.  The 
spring  son  upon  tho  floor  was  cool  and  still. 

Life,  with  44  the  green  things  growing,”  sprang, 
and  was  sweet.  He  44 asked  no  questions;  he 
had  no  replies.” 

44  Day  and  night,  np  and  down,”  said  Cous- 
in Phipps,  at  the  first  opportunity,  in  Cousin 
Phipps’s  own  loud  whisper — “never  earin'  nor 
drinkin’  enough  to  keep  a bantam  hen  alive,  rill 
you  was  out  of  danger.  There’s  good  stuff  in 
that  child,  Gershom  Bell,  though  I say  it  as 
shouldn’t  say  it ; and  you’re  better’n  most  lhen- 
folks  if  you’re  half  good  enough  for  her,  poor 
thing!” 

What  most  4lmen-folks”  would  have  done 
under  the  circumstances  remains  a problem. 

Gershom  Bell  coold  have  groaned  aloud,  bnt 
changed  his  mind,  and  calling  Hitty,  asked  her 
to  kiss  him. 

Miss  Craik,  visiting  in  Athens  at  about  this 
time,  received,  among  other  letters  from  her 
uncle,  one  from  which  I take  this  extract : 

44  Young  Bell,  one  of  my  readers,  you  remem- 
ber, has  been  down  with  lung-fever  in  his  Sem- 
inaiy  room.  Have  been  so  driven  with  the 
proofs  on  Malachi  that  I could  not  do  more  than 
| run  in  to  inquire  how  he  was.  Found  ladies 
; there — his  mother  and  sister,  I believe — in  at- 
tendance upon  him,  and  presume  he  has  all  the 
care  he  needs.  I regretted  that  you  were  not  at 
home  to  send  him  something  in  the  soup  or  jelly 
line,  but  mentioned  his  case  to  one  of  the  ladies 
connected  with  the  Pinkerton  Occasional  Need 
Society.” 

They  took  him  home — Cousin  Phipps  and 
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Hittj — on  a warm,  spicy  day,  when  the  music 
of  the  earliest  birds  was  overhead,  the  trickling 
of  unseen  water  underfoot.  He  obeyed  them 
passively ; he  was  glad  to  be  at  home,  glad  to 
be  with  them,  glad  to  hear  talk  of  cows  and 
plowing,  of  weddings  and  funerals,  of  spring 
planting  and  spring  bonnets,  of  little  healthful, 
restful  things;  quieted  through  all  his  brain 
and  heart  and  body  by  a simple  life  into  which 
Whitefield,  Goethe, Everlasting  Punishment,  the 
Categorical  Imperative,  Neander,  Miss  Ingelow, 
Night-Reading,  and  Morning-Prayer  could  not 
enter — from  which  struggles,  burdens,  doubts, 
regrets  were  blotted  out. 

Coming  back  to  existence  slowly  in  the  sweet 
spring  hours,  Hitty,  you  see,  came  with  him. 
Was  he  too  weary  to  speak,  to  think  ? Why, 
Hitty  would  chat  and  sing.  Did  he  falter  and 
grow  faint  on  their  walks  in  the  budding  weath- 
er? Hitty 's  strong  hand  held  him.  If  she 
asked,  in  reading  the  papers  to  him,  who  was 
Speaker  of  the  Senate,  he  only  smiled.  Her 
very  blunders  were  pretty  to  him.  In  his  fee- 
ble state  he  found  it  a relief  that  she  did  not 
know  much.  He  seemed  to  himself  to  have 
stepped  from  a whirlwind  into  a vacuum ; beat- 
en, blinded,  bruised — who  should  care  now  even 
to  breathe  ? Little  concern  for  the  past,  little 
fear  for  the  future,  came  to  him.  He  felt  him- 
self to  be  stranded ; he  believed  himself  to  be 
safe ; why  roakf  ado  over  an  unquiet  dream  ? 

Thus  the  lighted,  scented  days  slipped  softly ; 
and  thus,  in  due  time,  the  man  waxed  strong. 

With  strength  there  came  a pause. 

It  was  the  day,  I think,  before  the  Seminary 
term  began  that  Hitty,  alone  with  him,  a little 
tearful  for  to-morrow's  parting,  fell  to  talking 
of  the  expenses  of  his  sickness,  of  his  summer 
plans.  IIow  should  the  two  ends  meet  ? And 
had  he  strength  for  private  scholars  now  ? And 
so  drew  from  him,  as  she  might  not  at  another 
time,  the  wearing,  worrying  story  of  his  debts 
an^  dreads. 

“ No,  my  board-bills  are  not  paid,  Hitty,  to 
tell  the  truth,  and  the  fact  is — ” 

“The  fact  is,”  interrupted  Hitty,  with  hang- 
ing head  and  sudden  crimson  forehead,  “ that 
— oh,  Gershom ! don’t  be  angry — but  I knew 
how  much  the  doctor  charged,  and  I haven't 
used  the  money  since  I taught,  and  so  I — paid 
the  old  board-bills — in  your  name ; in  a little 
letter ; nobody  knew ; and  I've  been  afraid  to 
tell  you,  and  you  know — ” 

“Hitty!” 

The  young  man  flushed  hotly ; but  when  he 
saw  her  face  he  said  only  the  one  word. 

“If  we  belong  to  one  another,”  said  Hitty, 
in  a whisper,  “and  God  sends  you  siokness, 
and  I’m  strong  and  well,  and  so  glad — oh,  Ger- 
shom ! — to  do  any  thing!” 

Gershom  was  a man  of  sense,  and  this  little 
promised  wife  of  his  seemed  just  then,  you  know 
(Xerxes,  except  by  way  of  board-bills,  blanch- 
ing from  his  thoughts),  the  one  only  woman  in 
the  world  to  him — as  pretty  women,  taken  at 
random,  have  a way  of  seeming,  just  because 


they  are  pretty  women.  Then  the  child  could 
have  her  money  back  by  the  middle  of  the 
term,  and  her  lip  grieved  so  like  a child's — how 
could  he  cross  her  fancy  ? 

So  he  neither  argued  nor  blamed,  but  let  her 
have  her  way,  and  rather  loved  her  the  better 
for  it,  for  twenty-four  hours  to  come. 

Once  in  the  cars,  however,  fairly  stated  for 
Xerxes  in  the  morning  air,  leaving  spring  flow- 
ers and  scents  and  dreams  behind — and  leaving 
them  in  a woman’s  debt — he  felt  annoyed  about 
it.  He  began  to  think  that  it  was  an  inappro- 
priate thing  in  Hitty,  after  all;  she  showed 
want  of  tact  in  forcing  him  to  accept  such  a 
position ; the  more  pleasant  conclusion  this  to 
arrive  at,  because  he  was  perfectly  aware  that 
he  had  not  .at  that  moment  five  dollars  in  the 
world  with  which  to  repay  her. 

A party  of  very  well-dressed  ladies  entering 
the  car  in  the  middle  of  his  musing  caught  bis 
eye  and  mood  unpleasantly;  Hitty  at  the  sta- 
tion, in  her  broad  hat  and  ill-cut  sack — Hitty 
was  one  of  those  people  whose  things  never  have 
an  “air” — crossed  his  perplexed  fancy.  He 
wondered  how  she  would  look  in  a city  church, 
and  so  wondering  put  her  from  his  thought  for 
other  things ; then,  in  the  whirl  of  travel,  grow- 
ing a little  confused  within  himself,  old  Xerxes 
habits  of  feeling  assumed  distinctness  in  near- 
ing Xerxes  boundaries. 

He  sent  his  trunk  to  his  room  by  coach  with- 
out him  (thereby  saving  ten  cents),  and  walked 
a little  slowly  or  reluctantly  np  the  hilL  He 
passed  a lady  at  the  bend  of  the  road ; her  face 
was  outlined  against  the  waning  light.  She 
raised  her  eyes,  and  turning,  smiling,  bowed. 
He  lifted  his  hat  and  went  his  way — and  that 
was  all  that  happened. 

It  was  all  that  happened,  except  that  the 
young  man,  walking  on  in  the  dusk,  stopped 
suddenly  and  drew  his  hand  across  his  fore- 
head ; the  gesture  was  a confused  one,  like  that 
of  a person  a little  blinded  or  stunned.  Per- 
haps only  a yonng  man  conld  have  thoroughly 
understood  it. 

You  and  I,  in  the  smoothness  of  “life’s  late 
afternoon,”  forget  perhaps  the  chasms  we  met 
in  the  morning ; can  scarcely  understand  how 
looks,  tones,  touches,  instants,  atoms  of  things 
ever  plunged  us  too  down  precipices  which  it 
had  exhausted  weeks,  months,  years  to  scale. 

Young  Bell  turned  sharply  upon  himself  now; 
French  friendship  and  convalescent  dreaming 
fluttered  airily  away,  and  were  not. 

What,  then  ? Did  he  love  two  women — two 
women  at  once  ? Possibly.  The  thing  has  been 
done.  He  must  be  an  older  man  than  Gershom 
Bell,  who  knows  whether  or  not  he  is  incapable 
of  it. 

It  takes  a man,  after  all,  to  “ go  right  along” 
with  a trouble.  There  is  spice  in  the  old  Scan- 
j dinavian  proverb ; “ It  is  for  women  to  lament, 

| for  men  to  remember.”  Girls,  facing  a discovery 
like  that  which  Gershom,  stopping  there  in  the 
dusk  of  the  Seminary  walk,  had  faced,  extempo- 
rize headaches  and  get  away  alone  with  it  on 
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the  spot.  The  young  student  ate  his  club-sup- 
per, talked  politics,  unpacked  his  trunk,  chatted 
with  his  chum,  precisely  as  he  would  yesterday, 
to-day,  and  to-morrow,  while  suppers,  chums, 
and  politics  endure. 

With  night  and  stillness  reflection  came — 
none  the  cheerier,  perhaps,  for  delay;  Matil- 
da’s method  has  its  own  advantages. 

He  struck  a match  after  a while  in  his  chilly, 
dark  room,  and  hunting  for  a picture  which  he 
had  somewhere  (it  required  some  hunting  to 
find  it),  laid  it  do^n  in  the  light,  and,  with  his 
hands  above  his  eyes,  examined  it. 

He  saw  an  ambrotypcd  girl  with  supernatu- 
rally  red  cheeks  and  lips,  yellow  velvet  on  her 
hair,  and  an  awkward  blue  dress  with  white 
spots.  He  saw  “ only  that,  and  nothing  more.” 
He  closed  the  case,  and  put  the  thing  away. 

And  even  with  his  hand  upon  it  the  room 
grew  luminous  with  a dead  sunset,  and  a face 
leaned  living  from  it — the  strong,  tender  face ! 
the  womanly,  gracious  face ! 

He  went  out  into  the  other  room  and  sat 
down  a while  by  the  smouldering  fire.  Oddly 
enough,  the  only  distinct  thought  which  he  had 
was  a scrap  from  an  old  ballad  which  he  had 
not  remembered  before  in  half  a dozen  years. 
He  used  to  u spout”  it  at  school : 

“A  man  might  sail  to  hell  in  yonr  companie, 

*....*  Why  not  to  heaven?*  quo’  she." 


Bell’s  chum  simply  gasped  the  next  morning 
on  being  met  with  the  proposition  that  they 
should  sell  their  stove. 

“ In  a climate  where  you  have  a week’s  4 nor’- 
easter’  in  July  ? If  it  were  theological,  I should 
say  you’d  been  on  a spree  1” 

44 1 need  money  to  pay  a little  bill,”  said  Bell, 
a bit  pale  thAt  morning. 

The  idea  was  preposterous,  and  he  knew  it ; 
dropped  it  of  sheer  necessity ; went  off  down 
town  and  found  wood  to  saw ; but  it  was  the 
middle  of  the  term,  after  all,  before  Hitty  had 
that  money. 

The  record  of  Gershom  Bell’s  closing  years 
at  Xerxe9  Seminary  is  largely  a sealed  one. 
From  the  commencement  of  that  perfumed 
spring  term  the  entries  in  his  diary  ceased  al- 
together. The  young  man  was  living  that  of 
which  written  words  and  characters  are  no 
symbol.  At  least,  he  had  undeceived  him- 
self. That  old  suspicion  of  loving  two  wo- 
men at  once  (which  had  mortified  him  ex- 
tremely at  the  time)  faded  in  a clearer  self- 
analysis  ; brightened  in  spots  occasionally  when 
a pretty  note  from  Bloomsbury  came  on  a dull 
afternoon ; died  by  degrees  in  a haze  of  sum- 
mer gardens,  winter  moons,  lighted  evenings, 
Mendelssohn,  and  Mrs.  Browning,  penetrated 
forever  by  the  richness  of  this  Hartley  Craik’s 
unconscious  face. 

Was  it  unconscious,  though ! The  query  oc- 
curred to  him  once  only ; he  could  have  had  his 
hands  round  his  own  throat  for  it  with  pleasure — 
he,  the  pledged  husband  of  another  woman. 

To  go  like  a man  to  this  other  woman,  and 
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tell  her,  in  his  grief  and  shame,  that  the  thing 
which  he  greatly  feared  had  come  upon  them 
both,  scarcely  crossed  his  purpose  as  a sane  pos- 
sibility ; never,  as  a sacred  duty  owing  both  to 
her  and  to  himself. 

The  case,  it  must  be  owned,  was  hard.  It  was 
such  a true  little  girl ! whom  he  had  tauj'Jit  Xo 
love  him  while  6he  was  a baby ; whose  strength- 
ening trust  he  had  fostered  with  their  strength- 
ening years  ^ whose  budding,  hallowed  dreams 
of  wifehood  he  had  deliberately  folded  round 
himself ; who  had  turned  from  all  other  loves  for 
his  dear  sake ; whose  whole  being  was  bounded 
— he  knew  it — by  his  smile ; who  had  thought  it 
priceless  privilege  to  wear  herself  to  exhaustion 
over  his  sick-bed ; and  who,  to  crown  the  whole, 
had  paid  his  board-bills ! 

Now,  just  because  he  had  outgrown  her,  was 
he  to  cast  her  by  like  a plaything  from  which 
the  gloss  was  worn?  Because  Bhe  was  only 
that  which  God  had  made  her,  was  the  debt 
he  owed  her  canceled?  Because  she  could 
not  read  Jean  Paul  in  the  original,  could  he 
not  therefore  become  her  honorable  husband? 
And  yet — and  yet — had  it  been  Hitty  who  wea- 
ried of  him  ? She  could  have  freed  the  prison- 
ed secret,  and  there  would  be  few  to  blame  her. 
He  must  keep  his  struggles  barred.  The  man’s 
conscious  chivalry  6tung  within  him.  All  the 
old  mistaken  sense  of  honor  faced  him  and 
fought  with  him.  What  was  .done  was  done. 
That  which  he  had  sown  he  should  likewise 
reap.  Amen. 

His  wife  should  never  suffer  sense  of  loss  in 
him ; they  should  become  each  to  the  other  all 
that  God  in  his  sweet  pity  (and  God  knew  they 
needed  pity,  they  two !)  would  help  them  to  be- 
come. She  should  be  honored  of  him  so  ten- 
derly that  she  might  never  guess  the  outlines 
of  that  other  face  which  must  die — which  must 
die ! — with  the  dying  sunset  from  out  his  mar- 
ried skies.  And,  in  the  44  courts  she  could  not 
enter,”  an  angel  with  finger  on  its  lips  should 
stand  forever. 

All  this  may  be  very  fine  writing ; at  any  rate, 
it  was  very  fine  thinking ; at  least,  it  served  a 
very  fine  purpose  through  the  remainder  of  the 
young  man’s  student-life. 

When  it  failed  him  at  last — as  it  must,  as  it 
should,  as  any  but  the  poor  fellow  himself  could 
have  foreseen  that  it  would — it  failed  with  a 
crash  ; broke  and  bounded  beneath  his  feet  as 
if  the  earth  were  reeling. 

It  failed  of  course  when,  in  the  confusion  of 
his  anniversary  week,  he  went,  at  the  close  of 
a blazing  summer’s  day,  to  bid  the  Professor’s 
niece  good-by ; when  he  found  her  by  chance 
alone,  in  the  dusk,  at  the  piano — her  pale  mus- 
lin dress  shining  like  a softened  lamp  through 
the  sweet  darkness,  as  one  looked  in  through 
the  open  front-door.  He,  looking,  passed  in 
without  announcement,  and  stood  in  the  shad- 
ow unseen,  unheard — not  caring  to  interrupt 
her — till  she  had  finished  her  song. 

It  was  a simple  little  song,  running  to  an  old 
Scotch  melody,  thus : 
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“ God  be  with  you ! through  my  losing 
And  my  grieving,  shall  I say  ? 

Through  my  smiling  and  my  hoping— 

God  be  with  you,  friend,  to-day ! 

“Somewhere,  on  a shore  of  silver 
(God  be  with  you  on  the  wayl), 

In  a sunlight  sifted  richly 
From  a thousand  skies  of  Hay. 

• 

11  In  a dream  of  June's  white  roses, 

In  a chant  of  waters  low, 

In  a glory  of  red  maples, 

A hush  of  moonlight  upon  sqpw. 

“ In  the  meanings  of  the  sunrise, 

In  the  soul  of  summer  rain, 

In  the  heart  of  purple  hazes— 

We  will  not  say  good-by  again. 

“ But  the  tears  dash  through  my  dreamiug. 

And  the  thing  I fain  would  say 
Falters  into  this — this  only : 

God  be  with  you  till  that  day !” 

Turning,  a little  startled,  with  the  lost  words 
upon  her  lips,  to  see  him,  she  raised  her  eyes, 
and  Gershom  Bell  knew  nothing  in  heaven  or 
earth  but  the  thing  which  he  found  in  them ; 
he  had  caught  it,  prisoned  it ; none  could  take 
it  from  him ; it  was  his  forever ; and  so,  in  his 
thrill  of  delight  and  dread  and  danger,  he  broke 
bis  silence. 

When  he  had  come  to  himself,  and  told  her 
all,  he  went  out  from  her  presence  with  an  ex- 
ceeding great  and  bitter  cry. 

It  was  CousiruPbipps  who  tipped  the  balance, 
after  all ; the  last  person  in  the  world  from  whom 
one  would  have  expected  it. 

But  that  part  of  the  story  requires  prelude. 

The  young  man  went  back  to  his  promised 
wife  with  hand  upon  his  mouth  and  his  mouth 
in  the  dost.  He  felt  himself  unworthy  to  touch 
the  hem  of  her  garment.  Before  her  trustful, 
uplifted  eyes  his  own  wandered  and  fell.  In 
that  habit  peculiar  to  the  Christian  man  of  tak- 
ing his  very  mistakes  to  God  for  a blessing,  he 
asked  night  after  night  upon  his  knees  for 
strength  to  be  true  to  this  little  girl ; true  to 
his  life’s  remotest  corner ; true  to  every  shading 
of  his  married  fancy.  But  his  honest  soul  told 
him  that  lie  had  no  answer  for  his  pleading,  and 
so,  like  the  wheel  of  Ixion,  his  conflicts  turned 
themselves  about. 

Hitty,  if  liis  stereotyped  notes  had  disappoint- 
ed her  sometimes,  had  long  ago  concluded  that 
ministers  had  no  time  to  waste  on  love-letters. 
If  his  studied  tenderness  rang  a little  hollow  to 
her  now,  it  was  her  puzzled  eyes  alone  which 
noted  it.  To  question  if  her  husband  should 
love  her  ns  she,  his  wife,  loved  him  would  have 
seemed  to  her  an  insult  to  them  both.  Still,  I 
think,  quite  unconsciously  to  herself,  and  in  such 
blind  way  as  came  by  nature  to  her,  the  girl’s 
heart  had  gone  up  alone  into  a watch-tower. 

So  it  came  about  that  they  sat  one  night  to- 
gether, he  and  she  and  Cousin  Phipps,  talking 
of  his  call  to  East  Athens,  of  Hi  tty’s  wedding- 
dress,  of  this  and  that ; Cousin  Phipps  sprink- 
ling Bloomsbury  gossip  in  at  intervals,  making 
at  last  this  observation : 

“When  I heard  of  Bob’s  breaking  off  with 


Cynthy  Glendower,  says  I,  Du  tell ! Well*  I 
never  I Want  to  know  I for  I never’d  have 
thought  it,  not  if  I’d  died  for  it — them  two  chil- 
dren seemed  so  happy  ! ” 

That  these  trivial  words  should  have  been  re- 
peated at  the  lapse  of  years  to  me,  that  I should 
be  repeating  now  to  you,  that  the  fate  of  three 
lives  should  have  been  checked  and  turned  by 
them,  is — not  so  strange  after  all,  when  one 
stops  to  consider. 

“ Bob  did  very  wrong, r pronounced  Gershom, 
resolutely. 

“ I don’t  know  about  that,”  Hitty  said,  hum- 
ming a little  love-song  over  her  crochet  work. 
“It  would  be  far  worse  if  he  had  waited,  and 
Cynthy  had  found  out  too  late.” 

“Too  fiddlestick ! ” interrupted  Cousin  Phipps, 
with  decision.  “ When  a young  man  has  made 
honorable  proposals  of  marriage  to  a young  wo- 
man, and  she's  been  and  gone  and  accepted 
him,  I was  brought  up  to  believe  it’s  his  busi- 
ness to  marry  her,  whether  or  no.  Bat  111  say 
this,  though,”  added  the  old  lady,  with  a sharp 
nod ; “ if  a girl  finds  out  a fellow’s  tired  of  her, 
in  my  opinion  she’s  a fool  of  the  first  water  if 
she’ll  have  him !” 

“I  wonder — ” began  Bell,  and  stopped.  Hit- 
ty looked  up  from  the  crochet  work,  and  her 
little  love- song  stopped  too.  The  two  young 
people  looked  into  one  another’s  eyes,  and  Ger- 
shom turned  exceedingly  pale. 

“Good  laud!”  said  Aunt  Phipps,  after  a 
long  pause ; “ where  are  you  going  to  now,  Me- 
hitabcl  ?” 

“I  will  be  back  presently,”  said  Hitty,  in  a 
steady  voice.  With  a steady  hand  6he  folded 
her  soft,  bright  wrork,  and  Gershom,  with  the 
room  reeling  before  his  eyes,  noticed  how  stead- 
ily she  shut  the  door.  f 

All  that  Hitty  did  was  to  go  away  into  the 
moonless  summer  night,  and  find  a still  spot 
beneath  some  evergreens,  and  lie  down  there 
for  a little  while,  with  her  face  crushed  down 
into  her  hands.  “ To  find  out  what  had  hap- 
pened,” she  very  simply  said,  in  telling  me  the 
story  a long  while  after. 

All  that  she  said  when,  coming  in  at  last,  she 
found  Gershom  sitting  wretched  and  alone  in 
the  lighted  room,  was, 

“Gershom?” 

It  was  very  gently  spoken,  though  somewhat 
low.  He  turned  his  haggard  face  about. 

“ What  did  it  mean  ? I would  like  to  have 
you  tell  me — the  look  in  your  eyes  just  now 
when  Cousin  Phipps  was  talking  ?” 

“ How  can  I tell  you  ?”  groaned  Gershom. 

“But  you  must!”  said  Hitty,  speaking  with 
drawn  breath.  “ I must  know ; I must  guess ; 

I must  tell  you.  It  meant  that  somehow — after 
all — you  do  not  love  me  as  I love  you.” 

“I  love  you,  Hitty,”  the  young  man  made 
answer,  honestly  enough. 

“But  not  as  I love  you.”  Hitty  repeated 
the  words,  speaking  steadily  again,  and  nod- 
ding as  she  spoke.  “Perhaps  somebody — who 
knows  a great  deal  more  than  I — ” 
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Gershom  quailed.  So  did  the  girl  for  a mo- 
ment. She  walked  weakly  away  from  him,  with 
a little  moan  like  a hurt  child's,  not  considering 
whether  it  were  dignified  or  not — acting  herself 
out,  as  she  always  did. 

“Don't,  Hitty!”  he  whispered,  hoarsely; 
“ don't  / I never  meant  to  leave  you  for  any 
other  woman  on  earth.  We  can  be  happy  to- 
gether yet.  I know  I am  not  worthy,  but  if 
you  would  come  back  to  me — ” 

“I  can  never  come  back  to  you."  Hitty 
spoke  distinctly.  She  stepped  up  to  him,  but 
with  a certain  shining  in  her  eyes  which  warn- 
ed him  not  to  touch  so  much  as  the  fold  of  her 
dress.  “ I can  never  come  to  you  again.  But, 
standing  right  here  whfere  I can  see  you,  I 
should  like  to  hear  all  about  it,  if  I can.” 

He  told  her  then,  I believe,  us  best  he  could, 
the  story  of  his  last  three  years,  brokenly,  in  an 
agony  of  distress  and  self-abasement  greater  far 
than  hers.  When  it  was  All  finished,  I have 
been  told  that  she  touched  him  very  gently  on 
the  shoulder,  and  said : 

“My  poor  Gershom ! My  poor  boy !”  and 
cried  a little — her  first  and  only  teaip  that  night 
— for  his  sake. 

“It  was  all  one  of  my  blunders,  Gershom. 
Don’t  fret  about  it.  I should  have  known,  I 
should  have  known ! All  these  years  you  have 
been  wearing  and  worrying  on  with  me.  All 
these  years  you  have  tried  so  hard,  I see,  to 
love  me  as  you  ought  to  love  your  wife.  Come, 
see,  now,  how  it  is ; you  did  not  see ; you  did 
not  understand.  You  meant  to  marry  me  for 
my  sake  all  this  long,  long  while.  Gershom, 
if  you  had  done  that  I should  have  hated  you ! 
You  would  have  been  wicked,  wicked,  wicked ! 
It  was  for  my  sake  you  should  have  told  me  1 
It  was  for  my  sake  you -should  not  have  let  me 
think  of  you  for  one  day,  nor  hour,  unless  I was 
the  dearest  thing  in  all  the  world  to  you.  It  is 
for  my  Bake  that  I must  never,  never  be  your 
wife.  It  has  all  been  a terrible  mistake ; but 
you  did  not  know.  Nevermind  I There ! Say 
good-by  now,  and  go,  for  I am  tired.” 

He  obeyed  her,  bewildered  and  dumb.  In 
the  doorway  he  turned.  It  had  been  a rainy 
night,  and  the  water  was  yet  dripping  with  an 
irregular,  sodden  sound  from  the  hemlocks  in 
the  yard.  Ho  dimly  saw  flowers,  and  they 
were  wet.  The  hall  light  fell  out  far  upon 
the  wet  graveled  path.  A wet  creeper,  with 
a staring  scarlet  blossom,  had  brushed  in  from  ; 
the  porch  when  the  door  was  opened,  and  peer- 
ed, nodding,  about. 

Hitty,  standing  quietly  to  close  the  door  upon 
him,  was  a sight  to  which  he  could  have  kneeled 
in  reverence.  The  girl’s  eyes  were  wide  open ; 
her  lips  closed  and  still ; her  hands  folded  into 
one  another;  all  the  woman  in  her  had  blos- 
somed, opened,  enriched  itself  in  this  crisis,  to 
which  God,  or  Cousin  Phipps,  had  brought 
them. 

It  may  be  a curious  fact  in  the  psychological 
history  of  young  men  in  the  abstract,  or  of  this 
young  man  in  the  concrete,  but  it  is  neverthe- 


less a fact,  that  as  he  stood  looking  from  the 
wet  darkness  to  Hitty,  and  from  Hitty  back  to 
the  dark  wetness,  and  from  both  into  his  future, 
he  felt  himself  to  be  suddenly  aggrieved,  afflict- 
ed, irreparably  injured.  It  is  undeniable  that 
at  that  moment  he  would  rather  have  had  Hitty 
for  his  wife  than  any  other  woman  in  the  world. 

“ I believe  there  is  something  in  the  Bible,” 
said  Hitty,  when  he  turned,  in  silence  still,  to 
go,  “ about  the  kiss  of  peace.  You  must  never 
kiss  me  now ; but  that  you  may  not  think  I 
mind  it  much,  dear,  or  ever  think  I blame  you, 
or  ever  wish  you  had  not  told  me,  I should  like 
— if  you  please — to  kiss  you  good-by.” 

She  put  both  hands  upon  his  shoulders  and 
very  gravely  kissed  him  on  the  forehead.  He 
received  the  touch  mutely,  and  went  down  be- 
tween the  rows  of  wet  flowers  with  uncovered 
head. 

Hitty  stood  to  watch  him  till  he  had  passed 
quite  beyond  the  line  of  light  and  wet  gravel, 
and  listened  a little  to  the  dripping  from  the 
hemlock  branches,  and  noticed  the  creeper  star- 
ing from  the  porch.  Then  she  went  in  and 
shut  the  door. 

For  just  about  four  weeks  young  Bell  kept 
away  from  Xerxes,  thinking  never  to  go  back, 
and  hardly  caring  whether  he  did  or  not.  But 
time  took  care  of  all  that,  as  it  must — and 
should.  * Happiness  is  of  God's  own  rare  giv- 
ing, and  He  never  gave  regret  or  remorse  to 
mar  it. 

He  had  saved  Gershom  Bell  as  by  fire  from 
wronging  that  little  girl  with  one  of  the  great- 
est wrongs  that  man  can  work  on  woman. 
This  he  learned,  I hope,  at  last. 

And  she? 

A very  few  women  in  the  world  would  never 
have  loved  or  married — I mean  loved  in  sin- 
cerity and  married  in  honor  and  content — an- 
other man.  The  chances  are,  I should  think,  i n 
the  ratio  of  nineteen  to  one,  that  Hitty  is  not 
one  of  them. 


WEBSTER,  CLAY,  CALHOUN,  AND 
JACKSON. 

HOW  THEY  SAT  FOR  THEIR  DAGUERREOTYPES. 

WHEN  Daguerre  made  practical  the  art  of 
taking  portraits  by  the  aid  of  sunlight 
and  chemical  combinations,  Webster,  Clay,  Cal- 
houn, and  Jackson  were  past  the  prime  of  life. 
Two  of  them  had  wasted  much  time  in  sitting 
to  artists ; and  if  they  had  been  captious  men 
they  could  have  told  of  long,  dreary  hours  they 
had  dreamily,  and  often  miserably,  passed  in 
the  studios  of  painters  and  sculptors.  In  fact, 
Clay  and  Webster  had  been  so  much  “per- 
secuted” in  this  way  that  they  were  nervous  at 
the  very  suggestion  of  the  idea  of  entering  an 
artist’s  studio.  Calhoun  was  not  a popular  idol 
with  the  masses,  and  his  immediate  constitu- 
ents seemed  never  to  have  taxed  his  patience 
much  in  endeavors  to  obtain  his  “counterfeit 
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presentment.”  Jackson  lived  so  mnch  on  the 
“frontiers”  before  be  was  President  that  he 
seemed  to  have  had  little  experience  with  art- 
ists, if  we  may  judge  from  the  fact  that  he  asked 
Mr.  Powers,  the  sculptor,  “how  he  was  getting 
along  with  his  portraits  ?”  meaning  busts. 

When  these  great  men  were  in  the  very  acme 
of  their  fame  the  daguerreotype  came  into  vogue, 
and  it  was  deemed  a desirable  thing  to  preserve 
their  faces  for  posterity  by  the  aid  of  the  new 
process ; and  while  they  would  probably  have 
refused  to  6it  long  and  weary  hours  and  days 
to  accomplish  this  desired  object,  they  made  no 
objection  to  giving  a flitting  moment  of  their 
valuable  time  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Webster  sat  for  his  picture  in  the  year 

1849,  in  the  art-gallery  comer  of  Fulton  Street 
and  Broadway,  opposite  St.  Paul’s  Church.  He 
was  the  guest  at  the  time  of  the  Astor  House, 
in  which  establishment  he  was  by  the  proprie- 
tors treated  with  the  most  princely  considera- 
tion. He  received  the  request  to  sit  for  his 
picture,  after  being  informed  it  would  only  oc- 
cupy a few  moments  of  his  time,  with  a prompt 
assent,  and  made  no  other  remarks  than  were 
necessary  to  fix  the  time  and  place.  Punctual- 
ly to  the  moment,  and  unattended,  he  was  at 
the  gallery.  He  was  expected,  and  when  he 
made  his  appearance  his  dignified  presence, 
massive  head,  his  large  dark  eye,  and  com- 
manding political  position  almost  paralyzed  the 
then  comparatively  inexperienced  workmen. 
His  style  of  dress  was  also  calculated  to  attract 
attention,  the  prominent  object  of  which  wfas  a 
blue  dress-coat  ornamented  with  richly-gilt  but- 
tons. Under  direction  he  quietly  took  his  seat, 
and  was  *as  kindly  disposed  as  a well-trained 
child.  It  was  more  difficult  in  those  days  than 
now  to  take  a picture,  but  Mr.  Webster  submit- 
ted with  the  greatest  good -nature  to  every  re- 
quest, and  at  the  proper  moment  was  as  motion- 
less as  a statue.  The  picture,  under  such  fa- 
vorable circumstances,  wras  soon  obtained,  and 
Mr.  Webster,  on  being  told  that  such  was  the 
case,  his  face  brightened  up  with  an  expressive 
smile,  and  without  other  demonstration,  except 
a formal  bow,  he  left  the  gallery. 

Mr.  Clay  sat  for  his  picture  in  New  York  in 

1850,  directly  after  he  had  announced  himself 
in  favor  of  the  “Compromise  Act”  of  that  year. 
The  attention  he  received  from  our  citizens 
made  it  almost  impossible  to  see  him.  Mr. 
Clay,  wdiose  health  was  then  beginning  to  de- 
cline, declared  that  he  was  overwhelmed  with 
demands  on  his  time.  His  friends,  however, 
were  very  urgent,  and  he  finally  decided  that 
he  would  gratify  their  wishes,  and  appointed 
the  morning  of  the  day  he  was  to  have  a public 
reception  at  the  City  Hall.  Mr.  Matsell  was 
then  Chief  of  Police,  and  by  his  assistance  the 
camera  was  taken  to  the  Governor’s  Room,  cur- 
tains were  tacked  up,  and  every  thing  arranged, 
Mr.  Clay  being  present,  and  expressing  himself 
relieved  by  the  quietness  of  the  room.  The 
crowd  of  people  in  the  mean  time  outside  of  the 
building  was  becoming  demonstrative,  and  the 


corridors  of  the  City  Hall  were  lively  with  noise. 
At  the  very  moment  Mr.  Clay  was  to  sit  “ a com- 
mittee” of  some  kind  broke  open  the  door  into 
the  refreshment-room,  where  a lunch  was  spread, 
and  commenced  helping  themselves  with  the 
greatest  freedom;  from  the  lunch-room  they 
came  into  the  Governor’s  Room.  Mr.  Clay  act- 
ed with  great  presence  of  mind,  by  seeming  to 
not  notice  the  intrusion.  He  was  dressed  with 
unusual  care,  for  he  had  set  apart  some  hour  of 
the  day  for  the  especial  reception  of  the  ladies. 
The  fashion  of  the  day  for  the  neck  was  a high 
satin  stock,  with  standing  collar  to  match,  which 
gave  a singular  stiffness  to  the  whole  costume. 
When  every  thing  was  announced  as  in  readi- 
ness Mr.  Clay  took  hift  seat,  surrounded  by  his 
host  of  admirers,  who  seemed  wonderfully  de- 
lighted with  this  “private  view.”  For  a mo- 
ment it  appeared  as  if  the  real  object  of  the  mo- 
ment would  be  defeated.  Mr.  Clay,  however, 
suddenly  waved  his  hand,  w'hich  had  the  effect 
to  command  the  utmost  silence ; then  dropped 
both  before  him,  one  grasped  within  the  other. 
While  the  process  of  taking  the  picture  con- 
tinued, which  was  for  some  seconds,  many  cf 
the  spectators,  unaccustomed  to  mental  disci- 
pline, grew  pale  in  their  efforts  to  subdue  their 
interest  in  what  was  going  on,  or  from  fear  of 
being  rude  by  some  unfortunate  interruption. 
Mr.  Clay  all  the  while  seeming  to  be  perfectly 
at  his  ease;  the  blood  flowed  calmly  through  his 
cheeks,  his  eyes  beamed  with  peculiar  intelli- 
gence, and  his  large,  expressive  mouth  was  firm 
but  kindly  disposed ; he  could  not  have  been 
more  self-possessed  if  alone  in  his  study.  When 
the  click  of  the  instrument  announced  that  the 
affair  was  ended,  an  enthusiastic  but  subdued 
demonstration  w'as  made  by  the  spectators.  Mr. 
Clay  took  the  hint,  and  gracefully  rising,  put 
every  one  at  ease  by  commencing  conversation 
with  those  persons  nearest  to  him,  and  be  did 
this  as  if  he  had  not  been  interrupted.  In  a 
few  moments  the  room  was  relieved  of  cameras 
and  extra  curtains,  the  doors  w ere  thrown  open 
to  the  public,  and  then  proceeded  the  last  and 
probably  the  grandest  reception  Mr.  Clay  while 
living  ever  received  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Calhoun  sat  for  his  picture  in  Washington 
city  in  the  year  1 849 — less  than  two  years  before 
he  died.  His  hair,  which  in  his  younger  days 
was  dark,  and  stood  so  frowningly  over  his  broad, 
square  forehead,  was  now  long,  gray,  and  thin, 
and  combed  away  from  his  face  and  fell  behind 
hi9  cars.  Mr.  Calhoun  was  dressed  in  a suit  of 
black,  over  which  he  wore  a long  cloak.  N othing 
in  human  form  could  have  exceeded  his  dignity 
of  manner  and  impressive  personal  appearance 
that  day.  He  came  promptly  in  accordance 
with  bis  appointment,  accompanied  by  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Elempson.  The  day  was 
cloudy  and  unfavorable  for  the  business  pro- 
posed. Mr.  Calhoun  seemed  to  feel  this,  but 
was  at  the  same  time  very  obliging,  and  was 
constantly  making  some  kind  remark  about 
any  delay  or  accident  that  might  occur.  le 
first  trial,  owing  to  the  floating  clouds  and 
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murky  atmosphere,  consumed  some  thirty  sec- 
onds, which  appeared  to  be  a long  time  in  a 
standing  position.  Mr.  Calhoun  readily  con- 
sented, however,  to  a second  trial,  which  was 
perfected  in  ten  seconds.  Mrs.  Klempson,  who 
delicately  arranged  at  times  her  father’s  hair  or 
the  folds  of  his  cloak,  expressed  her  surprise  at 
this,  and  said,  “ Father,  how  is  it  that  your  first 
picture,  to  make  it,  consumed  so  much  more 
time  than  your  second  ?”  Mr.  Calhoun  resumed 
his  seat  while  the  plate  was  preparing  for  the 
third  picture,  and  substantially  replied  that  the 
art  of  taking  pictures  by  the  daguerreotype  was 
a new  process,  and  that  while  the  results  had 
deeply  interested  him,  as  indicative  of  great  ad- 
vantages to  the  social  circle  and  all  scientific 
pursuits,  yet  he  did  not  feel  competent  to  ex- 
plain the  exact  method,  and  with  these  prelim- 
inary remarks  he  proceeded  to  open  up  the  in- 
vention by  an  analytical  disquisition  and  explan- 
ation that  could  not  have  been  surpassed  by  the 
most  accomplished  expert ; and  all  this  was  done 
in  the  simplest  and  clearest  language,  that  fas- 
cinated and  astonished  the  workmen  in  the 
gallery.  Mr.  Calhoun  sat  the  third  time,  and 
after  expressing  a great  deal  of  pleasure  at  the 
announced  success  of  his  visit,  and  calling  the 
attention  of  his  daughter  to  some  pictures  on 
the  walls,  he  left  the  gallery. 

General  Jackson’s  picture  was  taken  at  the 
Hermitage  in  the  spring  of  1845.  Ho  was  at 
the  time  a confirmed  invalid,  so  much  so  that 
his  death  was  a possible  event  at  any  moment. 
Against  the  wishes  of  his  household,  who  were 
only  solicitous  for  his  comfort,  he  would  know 
who  called  upon  him,  and  against  the  positive 
advice  of  his  attending  physician  he  persisted  in 
gratifying  those  who  had  “come  so  far”  by  hav- 
ing his  picture  taken.  On  the  morning  appoint- 
ed he  caused  himself  to  be  dressed  with  especial 
care,  and  bolstered  up  with  pillows  and  cush- 
ions. He  was  very  determined  in  his  manner, 
and  would  not  listen  to  any  denial.  At  this 
time  his  hair,  once  such  a remarkable  steel- 
gray,  and  which  then  stood  like  a mass  of  bay- 
onets round  his  forehead,  was  now  soft,  and 
creamy  white,  and  combed  quietly  away  from 
his  temples,  and  fell  upon  his  shoulders.  When 
the  moment  came  that  he  should  sit  still  he 
nerved  himself  up  with  the  same  energy  that 
characterized  his  whole  life,  and  his  eye  was 
stem  and  fixed  and  full  of  fire.  The  task  ac- 
complished, he  relapsed  into  his  comparatively 
helpless  condition.  When  relieved  from  pain 
he  was  pleasant  and  courtly,  yet  never  seemed 
to  be  entirely  satisfied  with  the  restraints  im- 
posed upon  him  as  an  invalid. 

In  looking  through  the  camera  glass  into  the 
eyes  of  these  remarkable  men,  Webster’s  seemed 
to  be  dark  and  mysterious,  where  way  down  in 
profound  depths  were  hidden  strange  mysteries. 
Clay’s  was  a light  bluish-gray,  and  was  always 
restless,  the  pupil  of  which  seemed  to  be  con- 
stantly trembling  from  the  electrical  effects  of 
the  controlling  mind;  it  was  fascinating,  and 
caused  you  to  look  away  from  its  concentrated 


gaze.  Calhoun’s  eyes  were  cavernous,  they 
seemed  so  deeply  set  in  his  head,  but  there 
was  a deep  blue  in  their  depths  that  appeared 
trembling  with  a threatening  storm;  and  yet 
there  was,  for  all  this,  inconsistent  as  it  may 
seem,  a wonderful  sense  of  repose.  Jackson’s 
eye  was  of  a bluish-gray,  dashed  with  yellow 
and  red,  that  in  his  youthful  days  made  it  look 
so  hot,  red,  and  terrible.  It  was  ever  trembling 
by  the  agitations  it  had  been  accustomed  to,  and 
was  constantly  changing,  one  moment  stern  and 
defiant,  the  next  quiet  and  peaceful ; the  imperi- 
ous was,  however,  always  predpminant. 


THE  PLAINS, 

AS  I CROSSED  THEM  TEN  YEARS  AGO. 

["  The  Plains,"  as  seen  from  the  windows  of  a “ Sil- 
ver Palace”  rail-car,  well  stocked  with  creature  com- 
forts, and  traversing  a region  covered  with  houses  and 
fences,  will  soon  be  familiar  to  traveling  Americans; 
bat  the  Plains  as  they  were  till  the  Iron  Horse  first 
careered  over  them— as  they  still  are  every  where  else 
than  within  sight  of  his  track— have  been  seen  by 
comparatively  few:  one  of  whom  has  made  the  fol- 
lowing record  of  his  impressions.— Hobaoe  Grejllby.  J 

THE  Mississippi  is  the  King  of  Rivers.  Tak- 
ing rise  almost  on  the  northern  limit  of  the 
temperate  zone,  it  pursues  its  majestic  course 
nearly  due  south  to  the  verge  of  the  tropic,  with 
its  tributaries  washing  the  AUcghanies  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  oth- 
er, throughout  the  entire  length  of  those  great 
mountain  chains. 

The  Amazon,  or  La  Plata,  may  possibly  bear 
to  the  sea  an  equal  volume  of  waters ; the  Nile 
flows  through  more  uniformly  genial  climates, 
and  ripples  over  grander  and  more  ancient  rel- 
ics of  the  infancy  of  mankind ; the  Ganges,  or 
the  Hoang-ho,  may  be  intimately  blended  with 
the  joys  and  griefs,  the  fears  and  hopes,  of  more 
millions  of  human  beings ; while  the  Euphrates, 
the  Danube,  or  the  Rhine,  is  far  richer  in  his- 
toric associations  and  bloody,  yet  glorious,  mem- 
ories : but  the  Mississippi  still  justifies  its  proud 
appellation  of  “ The  Father  of  Waters.” 

Its  valley  includes  more  than  one  million 
square  miles  of  the  richest  soil  on  earth,  and  is 
capable  of  sustaining  in  plenty  half  the  popula- 
tion of  the  gldbe ; its  head-springs  are  frozen 
half  the  year,  while  cane  ripens  and  frost  is 
rarely  seen  at  its  mouth;  and  a larger  and 
richer  area  of  its  surface  is  well  adapted  at  once 
to  Indian  corn,  to  wheat,  and  to  grass — to  the 
apple,  the  peach,  and. the  grape — than  of  any 
other  commensurate  region  of  earth.  Its  im- 
mense prairies  are  gigantic  natural  gardens, 
which  need  but  the  plow  to  adapt  them  to  the 
growth  of  the  most  exacting  and  exhausting 
plants.  It  is  the  congenial  and  loved  home  of 
the  choicest  animals : I judge  that  more  game 
is  now  roving  at  will  over  its  immeasurable 
wilds  and  pastures  than  is  found  on  an  equal 
area  all  the  world  besides.  It  is  the  geographic 
heart  of  North  America,  and  probably  contains 
fully  half  the  arable  laud  in  the  New  World 
north  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 

Its  recent  progress  in  industry  and  civiliza- 
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tion  has  been  rapid  beyond  parallel.  At  the  | 
birth  of  this  century,  its  only  city  was  a village  ; ! 
its  total  white  population  was  less  than  one 
million.  To-day,  it  has  five  cities,  averaging 
two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  each,  and  its 
civilized  population  exceeds  fifteen  millions. 

And  to  its  luxuriant  and  still  unpeopled  ex- 
panse all  nations,  all  races,  are  yet* eagerly 
Hocking.  The  keen-eyed  sons  of  cold  and  hard 
New  England  there  meet  the  thrifty  Dutchmen 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  disinherited  children  of 
Scandinavia,  of  Northern  Germany,  and  of  the 
British  Isles.  From  every  quarter,  every  civ- 
ilized land,  the  hungry,  the  portionless,  the 
daring,  hie  to  the  Great  Valley,  there  to  forget 
the  past  buffets  of  niggard  fortune  and  hew  out 
for  their  offspring  the  homes  of  plenty  and  com- 
fort denied  to  their  own  rugged  youth.  Each 
year,  as  it  Hits,  sees  the  cultivated  portion  of 
the  Great  Valley  expand ; sees  the  dominion  of 
the  brute  and  the  savage  contracted  and  driven 
back ; sees  the  aggregate  product  of  its  wav- 
ing fields  and  fertile  glade&  dilate  and  increase. 
Another  century,  if  signalized  by  no  unfore- 
seen calamity,  will  witness  the  Great  Valley  the 
home  of  one  hundred  millions  of  energetic,  ef- 
ficient, intelligent  farmers  and  artisans,  and  its 
chief  marts  the  largest  inland  cities  of  the  globe. 

The  Mississippi  and  its  eastern  tributaries 
are  among  the  most  placid,  facile,  tractable 
of  rivers.  A single  fall  wholly  arrests  navi- 
gation on  the  former ; the  Ohio  rolls  its  bright 
volume  a thousand  miles  unbroken  by  one  for- 
midable cataract.  If  half  the  steam*  vessels  on 
earth  are  not  found  on  these  waters,  the  pro- 
portion is  not  much  less  than  that.  It  may  al- 
most be  said  that  steam  navigation  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Great  Valley  have  hitherto 
gone  hand  in  hand,  and  that  the  former  is  the 
vital  impulse,  the  indispensable  main-spring,  of 
the  latter. 

There  is  no  eastern  affluent  of  the  Great  River 
whose  sands  have  not  been  plowed  by  adventur- 
ous keels  almost  to  their  sources ; and  the  spec- 
tacle of  a steamboat  pilot  backing  his  engine  to 
let  a yoke  of  oxen  and  cart  ford  unharmed  ahead 
of  his  stern- wheeled,  light-drawing  craft,  is  prob- 
ably peculiar  to  this  region.  The  Ohio  River 
captain  who  averred  that  his  boat  dretv  so  little 
that  she  could  get  on  by  the  help  of  a moist  sur- 
face or  a smart  dew  was  less  extravagant  than 
he  would  have  been  in  uttering  the  same  hyper- 
bole any  where  else. 

But,  the  moment  the  Great  River  is  crossed, 
all  this  is  changed.  The  turbid,  resistless  Mis- 
souri waters  a far  larger  area  than  the  other 
“inland  sea”  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  wherewith  it 
blends  at  St.  Louis ; yet  its  tonnage  is  but  a 
fraction  when  compared  with  that  of  the  latter ; 
and,  while  boats  of  liberal  size  are  overshadowed 
by  the  Alleghanies  at  almost  each  days  journey 
along  their  western  base,  the  rays  of  no  setting 
sun  were  ever  yet  intercepted  on  their  way  to 
a steamboat  deck  by  the  peaks  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

Time  will  doubtless  multiply  the  keels  plying 


on  the  Missouri  and  its  affluents ; but  human 
genius  can  never  wholly  overcome  the  obstacles 
to  secure  and  speedy  navigation  presented  by 
the  nature  of  that  resistless  current,  or  rather 
of  the  country  it  traverses.  The  eager  thou- 
sands pressing  westward  overland  each  summer 
to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  find  no  relief  from 
the  length,  the  w eariness,  of  their  tedious  jour- 
ney in  the  shrill  but  welcome  whistle  of  the  fire- 
propelled,  floating  caravanserai.  For  weeks, 
they  stalk  in  dusty,  sombre  array,  beside  the 
broad,  impetuous  Platte:  finding  obstruction, 
not  furtherance,  in  its  rippling,  treacherous  cur- 
rent ; this  moment  scarcely  knee-deep,  and  the 
next  far  over  head ; only  their  thirst,  with  that 
of  their  fainting  beasts,  is  assuaged  thereby. 
For  all  other  uses,  its  bed  might  as  well — per- 
haps better — be  a stretch  of  uniformly  thirsty, 
torrid  sand. 

For  the  wide  Plains,  which  slope  impercep- 
tibly, regularly  upward  from  the  bluffs  of  the 
Missouri  to  the  bases  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
are  unlike  any  other  region  of  earth.  They  la- 
bor under  what,  with  no  reference  to  our  current 
politics,  may  be  fitly  characterized  as  a chronic 
deficiency  of  back-bone . Rock,  to  be  sure,  is 
sometimes  seen  liere  in  place ; but  very  rarely, 
save  in  the  buttes , or  perpendicular  faces  of  hills, 
which  are  mainly  confined  to  the  vicinity  of 
mountains,  and  are  obviously  a sort  of  natural 
adobe — a modern  product  of  sun  and  rain  and 
wind,  ont  of  the  mingled  clay  *and  sand  which 
form  the  subsoil  of  all  this  region. 

Apart  from  this  butte  formation,  the  Plains 
have  little  or  no  rock,  save  at  nnfathomed 
depths ; and  their  larger  streams  run  through 
valleys  and  over  beds  washed  and  worn  through 
countless  centuries  to  a depth  of  hundreds  of 
feet  below  the  ordinary  level  of  the  country, 
yet  exposing  no  rock  in  their  beds — nothing 
still  but  clay  and  sand — sand  in  their  chan- 
nels, clay  in  their  intervales  and  along  their 
banks,  save  where  some  tributary — perhaps  dry 
throughout  most  of  each  summer — has  brought 
down  additional  miles  of  coarse,  heavy,  yield- 
ing, clogging  sand,  across  which  the  teams  of 
traders  or  immigrants  plod  slowly  their  weary 
way  as  they  follow  up  the  banks  of  the  central 
stream. 

Half  a dozen  ridges  of  stubborn  Eastern 
granite,  ribbing  these  Plains,  would  have  com- 
pletely changed  the  character  and  destiny  of 
the  central  Western  world. 

Behind  or  above  those  ridges,  lakes  ami 
marshes  would  have  been  formed,  arresting  the 
sweep  of  fires  and  insuring  the  growth  of  ample 
timber:  water-power,  building-stone,  and  other 
aids  to  industry,  would  have  incited  to  settlement 
and  civilized  effort ; in  due  time,  arts  would  have 
flourished  and  cities  risen  where  all  is  now,  and 
seems  to  have  ever  been,  savage  solitude  and 
bleak  desolation.  For  in  the  absence  of  re- 
sisting ridges  of  rock,  sometimes  rising  above 
or  nearly  to  the  surface,  and  of  consequent 
lakes  or  swamps,  annual  fires,  impelled  by  furi- 
ous gales,  sweep  mercilessly  over  even*  foot  of 
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the  country  which  has  still  virtue  enough  in  its 
soil  to  evoke  a tolerable  growth  of  herbage; 
while  the  flooding  rains  of  autumn  and  winter, 
the  melting  snows  of  spring,  acting  upon  a 
clayey  surface  unprotected  by  rocks  or  matted 
roots,  constantly  wash  and  gully  it  away,  car- 
rying off  millions  of  tons  of  it  annually  to  ren- 
der opaque  and  milky  the  waters  of  the  Arkan- 
sas, Kansas,  Platte,  and  Niobrarah,  and  render 
the  Missouri  and  lower  Mississippi  gigantic  riv- 
ers of  pea-soup — the  least  pellucid  and  most 
fertilizing  streams  under  the  sun. 

Each  year  Bees  them  bear  to  and  squander 
upon  the  ocean  a wealth  of  fertility,  a volume 
of  plant-food,  adequate  to  the  production  of  am- 
ple bread  and  meat  for  all  the  beggars  on  earth ; 
but  each  year,  alas ! sees  the  Plains  still  farther 
denuded  and  impoverished  by  this  same  pro- 
cess, which  threatens  to  continue  till  the  crack 
of  doom.  Nay : the  process  tends  ever  to  self- 
acceleration ; for,  as  the  streams  and  water- 
courses are  annually  gullied  still  deeper  and 
deeper,  the  exposure  of  the  intervening  hills 
and  glades  to  abrasion  and  waste  from  falling 
and  running  water  becomes  greater;  and  the 
more  the  soil  is  washed  away  and  impoverished 
the  less  capable  it  becomes  of  producing  those 
plants  and  grasses  which  can  alone,  by  the 
abundance  and  tenacity  of  their  interlacing 
roots,  present  some  barrier  to  this  sweep  of  de- 
vastation. 

There  is  nrgent  need  of  some  great  genius, 
some  creative  Napoleon,  some  Liebig  of  the 
western  wastes,  to  tell  ns  by  what  means  this 
desolation  may  be  arrested  and  overcome. 

I ventured  timidly  to  suggest  the  Canada 
thistle  as,  in  the  absence  of  a better,  a plant  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  counteract  this  fatal  tend- 
ency— to  bar  the  road  to  ruin — defying  drouth 
by  its  facility  of  piercing  the  earth  to  any  imag- 
inable depth  and  drawing  thence  sustenance 
and  solace  under  the  most  scorching  suns — a 
plant  which  affords  nourishment  in  later  Spring 
and  early  Summer  to  nearly  all  ruminating  ani- 
mals, especially  if  it  be  cut  and  slightly  salted 
a few  hours  before  it  is  eaten  ; which  sends  its 
seeds  to  great  distances  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind,  and  which  would  laugh  to  scorn  the  rav- 
ages of  the  fires  of  October  and  November. 

There  may  be  plants  better  adapted  to  the 
end  in  view  than  this — I sincerely  hope  there 
are — possibly  the  Alfalfa  (or  Chilian  clover)  is 
one  of  them — and  I trust  the  best  may  be  chosen 
and  propagated. 

My  own  suggestion  was  made  to  incite,  not 
foreclose,  inquiry  and  discussion ; and  I shall 
be  most  gratified  to  see  it  largely  improved 
upon.  But,  even  if  there  be  no  plant  better 
adapted  to  the  end  in  view  than  the  Canada 
thistle,  I insist  that  a very  moderate  outlay 
would  insure  the  general  diffusion  of  this  one 
over  the  parched  plaius  and  naked,  waters worn, 
clayey  hill-sides  of  the  Far  West;  that  such 
diffusion  would  rapidly  arrest  the  waste  and  loss 
of  their  soil,  while  gradually  restoring  their  fer- 
tility by  drawing  up  mineral  elements  from  the  , 


deeper  subsoil  and  depositing  them,  in  the 
shape  of  ashes  or  of  decaying  stalks,  on  the 
surface;  and  that  moisture  would  thus  be  re- 
tained and  other  plants  ultimately  encouraged 
to  germinate  and  grow  under  the  protection  of 
this  much  dispraised  annual,  which,  neverthe- 
less, was  not  created  in  vain,  nor  yet  to  curse, 
bnt  rather  to  bless  mankind.  Weeds  and  nox- 
ious plants  are  confessions  of  human  ignorance. 

Were  we  but  wise  enough,  every  one  would  con- 
tribute to  our  sustenance  and  comfort,  or  to 
those  of  the  animals  who  do. 

It  is  the  mind,  the  human  soul,  that  has  run 
to  weeds.  Were  but  that  put  right,  we  should 
realize  that  nothing  else  is  wrong. 

Drouth  is,  throughout  each  summer,  the 
master  scourge  of  the  Plains.  No  rain — or 
next  to  none — falls  oh  them  from  May  till  Oc- 
tober. By  day,  hot  suns  bake  them ; by  night, 
fierce  winds  sweep  them ; parching  the  earth 
to  cavernous  depths ; withering  the  scanty  veg- 
etation, and  causing  fires  to  run  wherever  a 
thin  vesture  of  dead  herbage  may  have  escaped 
the  ravages  of  the  previous  autumn. 

Ofcourse,  no  young  tree  escapes  destruction, 
unless  it  cowers  behind  the  perpendicular,  herb- 
less bank  of  some  gnllying,  washing  stream,  or 
stands  in  the  low,  wet,  narrow  bottom  of  some 
unfailing  creek.  Even  here,  the  slender  belt  of 
scanty,  indifferent  timber — usually  the  else- 
where worthless  cotton-wood — is  often  set  upon 
by  a fierce  prairie-fire,  driven  through  the  dead 
grass  to  windward  by  some  resistless  gale,  and 
is  charred  and  blackened  to  lifelessness,  save  at 
the  roots.  Yet  from  those  roots  springs  a new 
growth  of  luxuriant  shoots,  and,  if  no  fresh  dis- 
aster is  encountered,  these  shoots  develop  rap- 
idly into  trees,  while  their  predecessors  fall, 
decay,  and  are  forgotten.  But,  let  the  fires 
ravage  them  for  two  or  three  seasons  successive- 
ly, the  vigor  of  the  roots  is  exhausted,  and  the 
trees  disappear  forever. 

Hence,  as  prairie-fires  are  kindled  far  more 
frequently  and  wantonly  by  white  men  than  by 
Indians,  timber  on  the  Plains  has  visibly  been 
diminishing  throughout  the  last  fifty  years,  and 
threatens  at  no  remote  day  to  disappear  alto- 
gether. 

The  bleached  skeletons  of  dead  cotton-woods, 
and,  as  you  approach  the  Rocky  Mountains,  of 
pines  also,  still  linger  beside  creek-beds  where 
no  living  tree  has  been  seen  for  an  age ; while 
the  thin  screens  of  timber  along  many  streams 
hare  for  miles  been  swept  away  by  the  relent- 
less axe  of  camping  teamster  or  emigrant. 

Rivers  sink  and  are  lost  for  miles  in  beds 
where  water  was  formerly  visible  nearly  through 
the  summer ; what  were  once  perennial  brooks 
are  now  for  months  but  stretches  of  thirsty, 
scorching  sand.  Grass  now  springs  but  in 
patches,  in  hollows  wherein  the  drifted  snow 
lies  deep  far  into  spring,  where  it  formerly  over- 
spread miles  of  hill  and  glade.  And  the  pre- 
dominant tendency,  as  wherever  matters  are 
left  to  the  autarchical  caprice  and  short-sighted 
i greed  of  coarse,  selfish  men,  is  from  bad  to  worse. 
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The  prevalent  impression  made  on  the  stran- 
ger’s mind  by  the  Plains  is  one  of  loneliness — 
of  isolation.  You  press  on,  day  after  day,  with- 
out seeing  a house,  a fence,  a cultivated  field, 
or  even  a forest — nought  but  a few  shy  wild 
beasts  at  intervals,  or  undelightful  birds,  and 
rarely  a scanty,  niggard  stream,  with  a few 
mean,  low,  scrubby  trees  thinly  strewn  along 
its  banks  — often  one  of  them  only;  and,  as 
you  go  farther  west,  even  these  disappear,  or 
are  only  seen  in  thin  patches,  miles  apart. 

If  you  are  traveling  along  a river,  you  are 
amazed  at  the  sparseness,  the  feebleness,  of  its 
tributaries,  the  dryness  of  their  beds,  the  bare- 
ness of  their  banks.  At  length,  the  river  itself 
disappears,  or  is  only  seen  in  pools  and  in  hol- 
lows along  its  bed,  where  a deep  excavation 
has  been  gullied  under  one  of  its  banks ; at 
last,  the  necessary,  but  not  particularly  inviting, 
fluid  has  wholly  vanished,  and  you  are  com- 
pelled to  make  your  way  hurriedly  over  the 
long  “divide*’  that  separates  this  stream  from 
one,  often  less  considerable,  but  which  heads  in 
or  near  a range  of  mountains,  and,  therefore, 
maintains  its  current  nearly  or  quite  thsough 
the  summer.  This  “divide”  may  be  thirty, 
fifty  miles  across — it  may  be  a hundred — wood 
and  grass  upon  it,  and,  in  summer,  water  also, 
are  out  of  the  question ; only  a few  straggling 
weeds,  with  the  worthless  shrubs  here  known 
as  grease-wood  and  sage-bush,  relieve  the  mo- 
notony of  the  sterile,  dreary  waste. 

What  wonder  if  the  patient  ox,  weary,  fam- 
ished, foot-sore,  should  here  lie  down  to  his  long 
rest,  leaving  his  master  and  more  pitiable  mate 
to  get  on  without  him  as  they  may  ? 

It  would  be  rather  Hibernian  to  pronounce 
dead  oxen  the  only  signs  of  life  to  be  encoun- 
tered during  many  days’  journey  on  the  Plains ; 
but  I have  no  doubt  that  the  carcasses  of  fifty 
thousand  cattle  are  now  slowly  decomposing 
above-ground  on  the  arid,  treeless,  dewless 
stretches  which  separate  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
from  California  and  Oregon. 

Verily,  the  carrion-crow  is  lord  of  the  Plains 
— the  only  ample  feeder  in  those  famished  re- 
gions— quick-sighted,  impudent,  and,  though 
gorged  to  heaviness,  abundantly  able  to  take 
care  of  himself.  I can  not  guess  where  he 
finds  nest-accommodation ; probably  in  the  face 
of  some  high,  perpendicular  creek-bank,  the 
brow  of  some  butte,  not  too  remote  from  the 
emigrant  trail  to  enable  him  to  gorge  his  young 
ones  as  he  gorges  himself.  Ho  is  as  decorously 
jolly  as  an  undertaker  in  cholera- time,  and 
sports  a grave  demeanor  and  a black  coat  pro- 
fessionally, and  with  no  thought  of  evincing 
sorrow,  or  exciting  sympathy,  still  less  of  mor- 
tifying the  flesh.  On  the  Plains,  the  crow  is 
general  executor  and  universal  heir. 

On  the  hither  side  of  this  broad,  bleak  do- 
main— say  a little  below  the  forks  of  the  Platte 
— two  great  lines  of  emigration  in  early  sum- 
mer intersect  each  other.  One  is  that  of  the 
adventurous  thousands  who  push  westward 
from  the  yet  unmade  garden  of  the  world  to 


find  still  ruder  homes  by  the  shores  of  the 
great  Pacific.  Its  van-guard  appears  at  this 
point  early  in  May,  is  composed  of  cavaliers 
well-mounted  on  steeds  just  beginning  to  be 
the  worse  for  wear,  followed  by  light  wagons, 
drawn  respectively  by  two  mules  or  hones 
each,  carrying  but  two  emigrants  or  specula- 
tors, with  their  provisions  and  scanty  baggage, 
eagerly  pushing  on  to  cross  the  Sierra  Nevada 
at  farthest  by  the  first  of  August.  Following 
these,  come  straggling  slowly  along  heavy  wag- 
ons and  carts,  drawn  by  horses,  mules,  or  oxen, 
five  to  twenty  teams  in  a company  for  mutual 
assistance  and  protection,  with  sober  matrons, 
ruddy  damsels,  and  tow-headed  children  look- 
ing Wistfully  out  from  beneath  the  white  cotton 
cqper  of  most  wagons,  or  trudging  slowly, 
dustily  along,  from  ten  to  sixty  rods  in  front. 
Droves  of  loose  cattle,  the  frolic  all  worked  out 
of  them,  move  behind,  before,  and  on  either 
flank  of  the  wagons,  already  tired  of  the  scanty 
fare  and  hard  usage  of  the  Plains,  bnt  without 
a suspicion  that  they  have  not  yet  begun  to 
conceive  what  hardship  really  is — a point  on 
which  their  experience  will  be  decidedly  en- 
larged within  the  next  three  months.  But  the 
whip  cracks,  the  oxen  strain  at  the  yoke,  the 
well-mounted  herdsmen  gallop  hither  and  thith- 
er along  the  rear  of  the  straggling  throng ; and, 
through  sand  and  dust,  the  whole  caravan 
moves  slowly  westward,  with  many  similar  car- 
avans pressing  on  before  and  behind  it.  Of 
the  cattle  thus  impelled  toward  the  setting  sun, 
perhaps  three-fourths  will  live  to  cross  the  Si- 
erra Nevada — famine,  fatigue,  the  diseases  en- 
gendered by  bad,  alkaline  water,  and  the  crows, 
taking  the  rest ; but  of  the  tens  of  thousands 
thus  urged  through  the  South  Pass,  not  even 
hundreds  will  ever  return.  They  have  cropped 
their  last  of  the  ample  herbage  of  Kansas  and 
Missouri,  and  must  make  up  their  months  to 
the  dryer,  seeded  grasses  of  Utah  or  California 
for  the  residue  of  their  lives.  Of  their  human 
companions  on  this  long,  rugged  exodus,  prob- 
ably one-fourth — hardly  more — will  live  to  see 
water  running  toward  the  Atlantic  again. 

The  transverse  line  of  migration  which  inter- 
sects the  great  trail  near  the  forks  of  the  Platte 
is  that  of  the  American  bison  or  buffalo.  Har- 
ing wintered,  as  they  best  might,  amidst  the 
timber  and  grass  of  Northern  Texas,  of  East- 
ern New  Mexico,  of  the  Indian  Territory,  of 
Western  Arkansas — by  the  sources  of  the  Red 
River  of  Louisiana,  the  Cimarone,  the  Ouchita 
— the  buffalo,  half-famished  and  thoroughly 
miserable,  start  with  the  springing  grass,  and, 
in  April  or  early  May,  turns  his  face  northward 
in  quest  of  “fresh  fields  and  pastures  new.” 
Traveling  in  countless  legions,  sufficient  to  cov- 
er at  once  whole  townships,  the  bison  avoids, 
so  far  as  possible,  the  timbered  valleys  of 
streams,  and,  driven  outward  by  hunger  and 
the  speedy  disappearance  of  the  coarse,  short, 
sturdy  buffalo-grass  beneath  the  feet  of  his  all- 
devouring  myriads,  crosses  successively  the  Ar- 
kansas, the  Smoky  Hill,  the  Solomon,  the  Repub* 
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fican,  and  begins  to  Bhow  a dark  front  of  over 
a hundred  miles  along  the  south  bank  of  the 
Platte  from  its  forks  eastward,  a9  the  later  half 
of  the  emigration  is  toiling  up  both  sides  of  that 
broad,  shallow,  rapid  river.  Collisions  natural. 
1 y ensue,  and  thousands  of  the  noblest  natives 
of  the  Plains  bite  the  dust — most  of  them  shot 
in  sheer  wantonness  by  hunters  already  gorged 
and  overladen  with  buffalo-meat,  whose  only 
poor  excuse  for  this  wanton  butchery  is  a pas- 
sion for  slaughter.  Where  food  is  the  object 
— and  the  hides  are  good  for  nothing  in  Spring 
and  early  Summer — cows  or  calves  are  marked 
out  for  destruction ; thus  increasing  the  * pro- 
portion, already  far  too  great,  of  surviving 
males,  and  dooming  the  race  to  earlier  extinc- 
tion. Sometimes,  advantage  is  taken  of  the" 
blind,  bisonic  instinct  of  following,  and  a whole 
herd  driven  pell-mell  down  a precipitous  brook 
bank,  to  the  certain  destruction  of  scores,  whose 
carcasses  are  left  to  rot  where  they  fell.  No- 
where is  the  blind,  senseless  human  appetite  for 
, carnage,  for  destruction,  more  strikingly,  more 
lamentably  evinced  than  in  the  rapidly-proceed- 
ing extermination  of  the  buffalo. 

For  the  white  man,  though  his  greatest,  is 
by  no  means  his  only  destroyer.  The  Indian 
watches  for  him  in  every  thicket,  by  every 
wooded  brook-side,  and  the  calf  that  unwitting- 
ly goes  down  to  quench  his  thirst  is  saluted  by 
an  arrow  through  his  loiu.  The  gray  wolf 
lurks  in  every  hollow,  and  sneaks  through  ev- 
ery ravine,  in  the  rear  and  on  the  flanks  of 
each  mammoth  herd,  watching  ravenously  for 
some  heedless  cow,  some  foolish  calf,  some 
wounded  or  aged  bull,  to  straggle  to  one  side 
or  fall  limpingly  behind,  where  a spring  from 
his  hiding-place,  a snap  at  the  predestined  vic- 
tim’s ham-strings,  will  leave  nothing  to  chance 
but  the  appearance  of  some  hungry  compatriot 
to  claim  a dividend  of  the  spoil. 

But  the  wolf  and  the  Indian,  though  per- 
sistent in  their  warfare,  are  not  wantonly  de- 
structive— they  kill  to  eat,  and  stop  when  their 
appetites  are  glutted,  their  wAnts  fully  supplied. 
Civilized  man  alone  kills  for  the  mere  pleasure 
of  destroying,  the  pride  of  having  killed.  For 
thousands  of  years,  the  wolf  and  the  Indian  fed 
* and  feasted  on  the  buffalo ; yet  the  race  multi- 
plied and  diffused  itself  from  the  Hudson  and 
the  Delaware  to  the  Columbia  and  the  Sacra- 
mento— from  the  Ottawa  and  the  Saskatche- 
wan to  the  Alabama  and  the  Brazos.  But 
civilized  man,  with  his  insatiate  rapacity  and 
his  devilish  enginery  of  fire-arms,  has  been  on 
his  track  for  a bare  century,  and  already  the 
range  of  the  buffalo  is  shrunk  to  one-tenth  of 
its  former  dimensions,  and  the  noble  brute  is 
palpably  doomed  to  speedy  extinction.  Press 
on,  then,  hunters!  to  your  exciting,  cruel 
sport ! but  make  a speedy  end  of  your  victims, 
and  do  not  merely  wound  and  leave  them  to 
drag  their  broken  limbs,  their  maimed  bodies, 
after  the  frightened,  flying  herds,  fighting  off 
the  greedy  wolves  through  weeks  of  fruitless 
agony ! 


The  roads  over  the  Plains,  and  farther  west, 
hare  one  striking  peculiarity  — yes,  two  — a 
dearth  of  laterals,  and  an  almost  total  absence 
of  houses  along  their  sides. 

You  are  traveling  a broad,  well-marked, 
well-beaten  highway,  whereon  you  pass  and 
meet  teams,  trains,  droves,  almost  hourly ; but 
no  cross-roads  present  themselves,  no  hospita- 
ble tavern-sign  salutes  you,  for  hundreds  of 
miles.  There  may  be  half  a dozen  “ trading- 
posts,”  so  called,  between  Fort  Kearney  and 
Salt  Lake — a distance  of  nearly  a thousand 
miles — each  trading-post  being  usually  a very 
poor  and  empty  country  store,  blent  with  a m6st 
detestable  low  grog-shop  or  canal  grocery.  The 
total  stock  in  trade  of  the  eight  or  ten  of  these 
concerns  which  flourish  outside  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  between  Fort  Kearney  and  Carson  Val- 
ley— a distance,  by  way  of  the  South  Pass  and 
Salt  Lake, .of  nearly  two  thousand  miles — may 
have  cost  $20,000 ; whereof  the  alcoholic  pota- 
bles— if  you  please  to  consider  such  execrable 
concoctions  potable — must  have  absorbed  the 
larger  share. 

Every  man  who  ventures  upon  the  Plains  is 
presumed  to  carry  the  blankets  that  form  his 
bdd,  and  the  pork,  flour,  and  coffee,  that  consti- 
tute his  food ; leaving  whisky  the  only  neces- 
sary of  Western  life  that  you  may  exhaust 
without  incurring  the  imputation  of  foolhardi- 
ness. 

Marvelous  is  it  to  see  so  much  active,  mov- 
ing,  vigorous  Caucasian  humanity  so  scantily 
provided — for  the  most  part,  so  utterly  unpro- 
vided with  house-room — living  in  such  utter  in- 
dependence of  protecting  roofs  and  floors. 
Wherever  night  overtakes  you,  you  unroll  your 
faithful  blanketst  spread  them  on  the  dry 
ground,  crawl  into  them,  and  sleep  soundly  in 
the  cool  breeze,  under  the  over-arching  sky ; if 
the  rattlesnake  or  the  centipede  creep  to  your 
couch  for  shelter  and  warmth,  he  has  usually 
the  politeness  to  crawl  under  your  blankets,  not 
into  them ; if  the  clouds  that  rolled  angrily  at 
dark  discharge  hail  and  rain  as  well  as  thunder 
and  wind  before  dawn,  you  know  that,  their 
liquid  efflux  in  summer  is  rarely  or  never  co- 
pious ; and,  even  if  you  are  wet  through  and 
chilled  as  you  sleep,  it  will  be  the  easier  to  rise 
early  in  the  morning.  If  a*  path  leads  away 
from  the  main  trail,  you  know  that  it  runs  to 
no  settlement  or  village,  but  to  some  spring  or 
creek  where  water  or  grass  may  be,  at  least  has 
been,  obtained;  no  thirsty  soul  need  follow  it 
under  the  fond  illusion  that  it  leads  to  any  fluid 
more  exhilarating  than  Adam’s  ale.  Thou- 
sands traverse  the  Plains,  but  few  civilized 
men  live  on  them ; those  who  stay  here  draw 
their  subsistence  mainly  from  the  Federal 
Treasury,  in  connection  with  the  Army,  the 
Mail  Service,  Indian  Agencies,  or  something 
of  the  sort. 

For  hundreds  of  miles,  there  is  no  fenced 
field,  no  growing  grain,  no  tolerable  house, 
and  only  the  merest  spot  of  garden  by  some 
military  post  or  mail  station,  some  Indian 
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agent’s  lodge,  in  any  a weary  day’s  journey  from 
any  other.  Nature’s  ruggedness  and  man’s  in- 
dolence, or  impatience  of  meagerly  rewarded 
labor,  combine  to  render  this  pre-eminently  the 
region  of  rude  living,  discomfort,  and  a preva- 
lent despair  or  disdain  of  any  thing  better. 
Yet,  even  here,  this  shall  not  always  be. 

I have  said  that  the  predominant  impression 
made  on*the  stranger’s  mind  by  the  Plains  is 
one  of  loneliness — of  isolation.  For  days,  if 
with  the  mail,  for  weeks  by  any  other  convey- 
ance, you  travel  westward,  still  westward,  with 
never  a mountain,  and  scarcely  a hill,  with  nev- 
er a forest,  with  seldom  a tree,  with  rarely  a 
brook  or  spring,  to  break  the  monotony  of  the 
barren,  mainly  grassless,  dewless  landscape,  out 
of  which  the  sun  rises  at  morning,  into  which  it 
settles  at  night.  God’s  works  are  around  you ; 
but  those  of  man,  save  the  trail  beneath  your 
feet,  the  wagon  which  conveys  you,  are  ab- 
sent. 

And  yet  a nearer,  steadier,  more  familiar 
gaze  reveals  symptoms  of  life  which  you  had  at 
first  overlooked.  At  intervals,  the  fleet  ante-  ! 
lopo  looks  shyly  down  on  you  a moment  from 
the  crest  of  a “divide,”  then  is  ofF  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind.  The  gray  wolf  more  rare- 
ly surveys  you  deliberately  from  a respectful 
distance,  and,  seeing  no  opening  for  a specula- 
tion, slinks  off  in  quest  of  more  available  game. 
The  paltry  cuyota,  to  which  the  name  of 
prairie-wolf  has  unwisely  been  given,  since  it 
has  in  its  nature  nothing  of  the  wolf  but  his 
ravenous  appetite,  and  would  hardly  be  a 
match  for  a stout  fox  or  raccoon,  lingers  near 
you,  safe  in  his  own  worthlessness  and  your  con- 
tempt. The  funny,  frisky  little  prairie-dog — 
a condensed  or  foreshortened  gray  squirrel — 
barks  with  amusing  alarm  at  your  approach, 
then  drops  into  his  hole,  which,  for  mutual  de- 
fense and  advantage,  he  shares  with  an  owl 
and  a rattlesnake,  and  is  silent  as  the  grave 
till  you  pass  out  of  hearing.  Ten  or  twenty 
thousand  of  these  little  imps,  with  their  odd 
partners,  cover  a square  rood  or  two  together 
with  their  holes,  dug  irregularly  at  distances  of 
ten  or  twelve  feet  apart,  but,  I think,  rarely 
communicating  underground,  as  one  may  be 
drowned  out  by  pouring  in  upon  him  twenty  or 
thirty  pails  of  water. 

I suspect  it  is  some  presentiment  of  this 
kind  that  causes  prairie-dog  towns  to  be  usu- 
ally located  on  high  ground,  at  some  distance 
from  spring  or  brook-side.  I was  told  that  the 
prairie-dog,  almost  alone  among  animals,  never 
imbibes  the  Temperance  beverage — nor  (of 
course)  any  other.  Slowly,  on  easy  pinion,  the 
hawk  circles  in  air,  then  swoops  down  on  the 
prairie-squirrel  or  mole  whom  he  has  chosen 
for  supper — a preference  by  which  its  object 
seems  not  at  all  flattered.  Lazily  the  crow  hops 
from  carcass  to  carcass,  too  plethoric  to  caw, 
too  secure  to  be  frightened.  He  may  not  know, 
shrewd  as  he  is,  that  a charge  of  ammunition 
is  too  precious  on  the  Plains  to  be  wasted  on 
his  worthless  corpus ; but  long  impunity  ha9  1 


given  him  courage,  or  rather  confidence,  and 
to  be  fairly  out  of  reach  of  the  passing  team- 
ster’s whip  is  the  extent  of  his  care.  Yes,  there 
is  life  on  the  Plains,  though  the  unaccustomed 
eye  fails  to  see  it,  and  Heaven  is  quite  as  near 
them  as  to  the  cultivated  valley  or  the  crowded 
mart. 

The  mail  (which  was  but  weekly  when  I 
crossed)  is  one  of  the  redeeming  features  of  the 
Plains,  calling  into  existence  perhaps  eighty  of. 
the  hundred  huts  or  station-tents  that  sparsely 
dot  the  fifteen  hundred  miles  of  else  uninhabit- 
ed, uncivilized  country,  which,  on  either  side 
of  the  Salt  Lake  settlements,  divide  Kansas 
from  California.  As  the  emigrant  toils  slowly, 
wearily,  up  and  over  a long  u divide,  ” anxious- 
ly, wistfully  looking  around  and  ahead  for  grass 
and  water  for  his  fainting  beasts,  a dim  speck 
near  the  horizon  arrests  his  regard ; it  soon  de- 
velops into  a wagon  and  six  mules,  which  rap- 
idly approach  ; as  they  meet,  its  conductor  and 
charioteer  exchange  a pleasant  or  spicy  word 
with  him  ere  it  whirls  by  in  a cloud  of  its  own 
dust,  and  is  lost  to  his  vision.  Yet  that  tran- 
sient apparition,  that  hurried  greeting,  have 
had  a value  for  him  which  yon,  sitting  cozily  at 
home,  can  not  fully  realize;  the  teamster’s 
weary,  listless  step  has  become  once  more  elas- 
tic; his  sunken  eye,  veiled  and  goggled  to 
shield  it  from  the  blinding  glare  of  the  mid-day 
sun  on  the  naked  clay,  is  fired  once  more  with 
hope,  and  no  longer  expressive  merely  of  dog- 
ged resolution  ; that  flitting  wagon,  those  jaded, 
panting  mules,  bear  tidings,  perhaps  but  twelve 
days  old,  from  the  region  of  telegraphs  and 
newspapers,  to  which  he  bade  adieu  so  many 
weary  weeks  ago ; its  news,  now  threadbare  in 
the  Stntes,  is  fresh  and  deeply  interesting  to 
him ; possibly,  some  passenger  may  drop  or 
throw  him  a newspaper,  or  part  of  one,  not  yet 
a month  printed,  not  yet  worn  out,  save  at  the 
folds,  containing  the  bulletins  of  some  far-off 
battle,  the  reports  of  6ome  great  trial — some 
marvelous  achievement,  heroic  exploit,  or  no- 
ble effort — some  fearful  marine  disaster  by  ex- 
plosion, wreck,  or  fire — over  which  his  wife  and 
children  will  to-night  spell  themselves  into  un- 
consciousness by  the  flickering  light  of  their 
fire  of  burning  grease- wood,  and  sleep  to  dream 
of  scenes  and  loved  ones  far  away,  yet  con- 
sciously less  distant  than  they  seemed  a few 
hours  ago.  For  that  mail-wagon  represent* 
Civilization,  Intelligence,  Government,  Protec- 
tion, and  gives  assurance  to  the  pilgrim  family 
that  they  are  not  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of 
daring  outlaws  and  prowling  savages — that,  be- 
neath the  unsleeping  Eye,  there  is  a terrestrial 
Providence  also  that  watches  over  their  safety, 
and  would  seek  to  avenge  their  wrongs. 

And  thus  the  emigrant,  no  longer  heart-sick, 
walks  firmly,  proudly  on,  beside  the  team  that 
is  conveying  all  he  loves  best  to  that  far  West- 
ern home  by  the  Pacific  which  none  among 
them  ever  saw— for  Bunker  Hill,  Saratoga, 
Yorktown,  Plattsburgh,  Netf  Orleans,  the  star- 
ry flag,  and  the  American  Union,  are  all  vividly. 
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confusedly  mirrored  to  his  mind's  eye  in  that 
canvas-covered  mule-wagon  which,  bearing  the 
United  States  mail,  swept  past  him  an  hour  ago. 

But  the  mail  is  not  the  only  apparition  of  the 
Plains  which  exhales  an  odor  of  nationality,  and, 
though  mobile,  evinces  some  of  the  qualities  of 
an  institution.  The  army  contractor's  laden 
wagon-train  partakes  of  this  character;  possi- 
bly the  sutler’s  or  trader’s  as  well.  A cloud  of 
snowy  canvas  on  the  morning  horizon  apprises 
you  that  a prairie-fleet  lies  there  at  anchor — the 
tongue  of  each  wagon  being  run  under  the  body 
of  that  directly  before  it,  until  the  whole  train 
is  thus  formed  into  a hollow  square,  within 
which  the  oxen  are  driven,  while  still  wild,  that 
they  may  be  yoked — wherein  they  are  herded 
after  grazing  at  nightfall — and  within  which  the 
captain  and  teamsters  cook,  eat,  and  sleep, 
while  exposed  to  any  danger  of  savage  attack 
or  surprise. 

If  a high  wind  or  Indian  assault  is  threatened, 
the  wagons  are  strongly  staked  to  the  ground, 
while  one  easily  displaced  from  the  inside  sorves 
as  a door  or  sally-port  to  the  rude  fastness.  The 
danger  of  surprise  being  dissipated  by  broad 
daylight,  the  cattle  are  turned  out  to  graze 
again ; the  breakfast  of  bread,  bacon,  and  cof- 
fee, is  prepared  and  eaten ; the  oxen  now  yoked, 


and  the  corral , unrolling  itself  like  a great  snake, 
moves  on  its  sluggish  way,  each  cavernous  wag- 
on laden  with  fifty  hundred  weight  of  provisions 
or  merchandise,  and  drawn  by  twelve  gaunt, 
rough-coated  oxen ; the  extra  axles  slung  be- 
neath it  bespeaking  at  once  the  ruggedness  of 
the  way  and  the  dearth  of  serviceable  timber 
throughout  the  broad  region  it  is  to  traverse. 
The  train  captain,  fairly  mounted,  rides  forward 
to  look  out  a camping-place  for  the  ensuing 
night,  and  back  again  to  see  what  has  arrested 
the  progress — slow  enough  at  best — of  his  train. 
Whenever  a steep  bank  or  miry  brook- bed  has 
stalled  a team,  another  is  unhitched  from  its 
own  wagon  and  sent  to  the  aid  of  that  in  trou- 
ble ; and  so,  little  by  little — at  first  scarcely  a 
mile  per  day ; but  soon  ten,  twelve,  even  fifteen 
miles — the  train  creeps  patiently,  fitfully  on; 
rarely  turning  out  for  food  or  rest  but  at  night ; 
taking  a brief  halt  in  the  yoke  for  the  teamsters' 
dinner,  or  perchance  to  parley  a moment  with 
some  passing  mail ; but  soon  the  captain  utters 
his  cheery  “Roll  out  I"  the  mail-driver  cracks 
his  whip  and  rushes  by ; and  the  train  creaks 
slowly  on — to  Utah,  Fort  Hall,  New  Mexico,  or 
whatever  its  destination  may  be — and  the  sav- 
age solitude  and  bleak  desolation  on  either  side 
close  up  again  behind  it. 


THE  WORKING-MEN  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 


HISTORY  but  seldom  pauses  in  its  record 
of  royal  criminals  and  national  woes,  of 
princely  extravagance  and  high-bred  follies,  to 
present  us  with  a clear  conception  of  the  lives 
and  fortunes,  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  our  true 
benefactors  in  the  past — the  working-men.  It 
celebrates  too  often  the  destroyer  rather  than 
the  creator.  Its  superficial  philosophy  traces 
the  sources  of  political  progress  to  dissolute 
and  imbecile  kings,  to  haughty  priests,  or  re- 
morseless conquerors,  rather  than  to  those  calm 
and  thoughtful  men  who  in  every  age  have  la- 
bored patiently  to  repair  the  waste  of  wars  and 
the  ruin  occasioned  by  the  passions  of  their 
rulers.  We  are  taught  to  weep  with  the  guilty 
Mary  Stuart,  to  rage  with  the  passionate  Eliza- 
beth. We  know  too  much  of  the  monster 
Henry  VIII.  We  can  tell  how  Louis  XIV. 
dressed  and  undressed,  and  every  vice  and  fol- 
ly of  the  imbecile  Charles  VIII.  of  unhappy 
France.  We  know  how  often  the  modern  Gauls 
have  crossed  the  Alps,  how  often  the  busy  cities 
of  Germany  and  Flanders  have  been  battered 
down  and  rebuilt,  how  often  France  and  En- 
gland have  stained  the  land  and  sea  with  blood  ; 
but  of  the  inventors  and  artisans,  the  skilled 
mechanics  and  creative  farmers,  more  potent 
than  kings  and  princes,  we  know  far  too  little. 

Yet  still  with  some  effort  we  may  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  working-men  of  the  past  as  they 
glide  through  the  shadows  of  history ; we  may 
irace  them  to  their  work-shops  and  warehouses, 
their  splendid  cities,  their  early  republics;  and 


can  readily  understand  how  much  we  owe  to 
the  Morses  and  Fultons  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Work  first  began  witl^  the  Arabs.  When  the 
Gothic  savages  had  laid  all  Europe  waste,  and 
made  warfare  and  plunder  the  business  of  man- 
kind— when  the  rude  chivalry  looked  with  con- 
tempt upon  labor  and  had  made  indolent  li- 
cense the  mark  of  noble  birth,  the  gifted  fol- 
lowers of  Mohammed  adopted  the  opposing 
principle.  They  declared  labor  honorable,  and 
the  highest  emir  and  the  bravest  chieftain  would 
have  his  children  taught  some  useful  trade.  In 
the  busy  cities  of  Spain  or  Syria  no  man  was 
idle;  and  when  Benjamin  of  Tudela  visited 
Bagdad  in  the  twelfth  century  he  found  the 
Commander  of  the  Faithful  maintaining  him- 
self  by  selling  his  own  handiwork  to  his  ob- 
sequious courtiers.1  Lord  of  the  wealthiest 
city  of  the  East,  the  caliph  still  professed  to  live 
by  his  own  labor.  The  Arabian  tales  abound 
in  examples  of  fortune's  changes  where  exiled 
princes  maintained  themselves  as  pastry-cooks, 
the  sons  of  sultans  live  by  cutting  wood,  or  the 
silent  Gulnare  is  willing  to  labor  as  a slave ; 
and  it  was  thought  a shame  among  the  Arabs 
for  any -man  to  be  without  a useful  occupa- 
tion. 

The  result  of  this  difference  in  pripciple  soon 
showed  itself  in  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
Arabs  outstripped  the  Europeans  in  all  the  arts 
of  cultured  life.  Europe  remained  barbarous 


* Benjamin  of  Tudela,  Itinerary,  i.  p.  23. 
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and  brutal.  It  was  the  day  of  feudalism  ; the 
most  memorable  period  of  human  woe.  There 
were  savage  Williams  and  Henrys  on  the  throne 
of  England,  wild  emperors  of  Germany,  and 
cruel  popes  at  Rome.  The  cities  of  Europe 
were  squalid,  plague-stricken,  and  half  desolate ; 
the  open  country  a scene  of  human  degradation. 
Famine  raged  over  the  land,  and  men  fed  upon 
each  other ; the  people  were  starving  serfs,  the 
nobles  coarse  and  fearful  tyrants;  the  baron 
from  his  impregnable  castle  plundered  the  mer- 
chant or  sw'ept  away  the  last  relics  of  the  wealth 
of  fallen  cities ; society  had  sunk  into  barba- 
rism, and  Europe  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  cen- 
turies seemed  tending  to  its  final  decay.  Its 
working-men  were  slaves,  and  labor  was  dis- 
honored. But  at  the  same  period  the  brilliant 
Arabs  had  swiftly  risen  to  the  very  height  of 
civilization.1 2 * *  When  they  ceased  to  be  con- 
querors they  became  a nation  of  working-men, 
and  their  united  labors  were  followed  by  the 
most  wonderful  results.  They  built  a long 
line  of  cities  reaching  from  the  Euphrates  to 
the  Tagus,  from  Bussorah  to  Cordova,  each  one 
of  which,  in  its  rare  and  splendid  architecture, 
its  groves  and  gardens,  and  its  countless  ap- 
pliances of  luxury  and  taste,  rivaled  the  fairest 
labors  of  the  Greek.  New  Corinths  and  Ath- 
enses  arose  upon  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  the 
rivers  of  Spain.  When  London  and  Paris  were 
still  collections  of  wretched  hovels,  their  streets 
muddy  lanes,  their  palaces  strewn  with  rushes 
and  blackened  with  smoke — when  fever  and 
plague  lingered  perpetually  in  their  narrow 
lanes  and  comfortless  homes,  Cordova  and  Bag- 
dad shone  with  elegant  rqpusions,  and  the  work- 
ing-men of  Arabia  had  surrounded  themselves 
wherever  they  went  with  all  the  conveniencies 
of  cultured  life.8 

The  industrious  Arabs  revived  those  useful 
arts  which  the  barbarians  of  Europe  seemed 
anxious  to  forget.  They  wove  the  richest  fab- 
rics of  wool,  cotton,  or  silk ; they  manufactured 
cloth  of  gold  and  carpets  of  unequaled  splen- 
dor ; their  divans  were  covered  with  satin  cush- 
ions and  velvet  hangings ; and  muslins  and  lace 
of  fairy-like  texture  adorned  the  Moslem  bride. 
In  metals  the  Arabs  were  also  excellent  work- 
men. They  forged  huge  chains  and  bars  of 
iron ; the  steel  of  Damascus  was  renowned  in 
the  cities  of  Europe.  Their  jewelry  was  the 
fairest  and  costliest  of  the  age ; they  lavished 
gold  and  silver  in  decorating  their  mosques  and 
their  palaces  ; and  their  mints  produced  a coin- 
age that  wa9  the  model  of  the  European  world. 
As  architects  they  invented  a strangely  grace- 
ful style  of  building,  in  which  the  fancy  of  the 
artist  seemed  to  revel  in  new  creations,  and  of 
which  the  lovely  ruins  of  the  Alhambra  form  a 
living  example;  in  their  private  houses  they 
gathered  the  richest  marbles,  the  costliest  mo- 


1  Abulfedn,  ii.  p.  51-75,  celebrates  the  poets  and 
grammarians  of  the  age  of  llaroun. 

2 Bagdad  was  provided  with  hospitals  for  the  sick, 

an  Insane  asylum,  and  various  charities.  R.  Benja- 

min, i.  p.  93  et  fteq. 


saics,  fountains  of  dancing  waters,  and  gardens 
of  perpetual  beauty. 

The  Arab  workman  was  usually  temperate 
almost  to  austerity.1  Mohammed  had  enforced 
the  doctrine  of  total  abstinence  with  a rigor  un- 
surpassed by  the  most  austere  of  modern  re- 
formers. He  denounced  temporal  and  eternal 
woes  against  the  Mussulman  who  should  touch 
the  accursed  wine.  He  had  himself  set  an  ex- 
ample of  perfect  abstinence,  and  in  their  purer 
age  his  followers  obeyed  the  precept  of  their 
prophet.  It  was  only  in  the  decline  of  the  na- 
tion that  the  Mohammedans  learned  to  imitate 
the  drunkenness  and  license  of  the  Europeans. 
Temperate  in  their  diet,  frugal  in  their  mode 
of  life,  the  Arabs  possessed  sound  intellects  in 
sound  bodies;  they  soon  began  to  display  an 
intellectual  vigor  that  raised  them  to  the  front 
of  civilization.  They  eagerly  sought  €qt  knowl- 
edge amidst  the  ruins  of  Grecian  literature,  and 
the  poets  and  philosophers  of  Athens  and  of 
Rome  were  translated  for  the  benefit  of  the  stu- 
dents of  Bagdad  and  Cordova.  The  colleges 
and  schools  of  the  Arab  cities  were  thronged 
with  attentive  scholars  when  the  great  nobles 
of  France  and  England  could  neither  read  nor 
write ; they  produced  eminent  poets  and  grace- 
ful writers  while  Europe  had  neither  a litera- 
ture nor  a language ; their  libraries  numbered 
thousands  of  volumes  when  Oxford  possessed 
only  a few  imperfect  manuscripts  chained  to  the 
walls;  and  the  poorest  merchant  of  Bagdad 
lived  with  more  comfort  and  was  far  better  in- 
formed than  the  proud  knight  who  came  at  the 
head  of  his  barbarous  squadrons  to  die  on  the 
burning  plains  of  Syria  in  an  ineffectual  cru- 
sade. 

Common  schools  and  colleges,  indeed,  seem 
to  have  originated  with  the  Arabs.  The  ca- 
liphs were  as  ardent  friends  of  popular  educa- 
tion as  a Brougham  or  a Barnard.  Haroun 
A1  Raschid  decreed  that  a free  school  should 
be  attached  to  every  mosque ; the  Spanish  ca- 
liphs founded  colleges  at  Cordova  and  Seville 
that  became  the  models  of  those  of  France  and 
England ; the  Saracenic  working-men  were  ac- 
complished artists,  and  the  general  education 
of  the  people  aided  the  progress  of  manufac- 
tures and  the  arts.  An  unlooked-for  event  fur- 
ther extended  their  advance.  China,  which 
had  turned  with  cold  aversion  from  Greece  and 
Rome,  showed  singular  favor  to  the  Moham- 
medans. The  Arab  travelers  penetrated  to 
the  great  cities  of  that  busy  land,  and  in  the 
ninth  century  became  familiar  with  the  teas 
and  spices,  the  copper  money,  the  manufac- 
tures, the  porcelain,8  perhaps  the  gunpowder, 
the  compass,  and  the  printing-blocks  of  the 
Chinese.8  They  may  have  brought  back  those 


* In  the  Arabian  story  the  virtnons  father  recom- 
mends his  son  uto  drink  no  wine,  for  that  is  the 
source  of  all  vices."  Arabian  Nights,  li.  p.  13d 
3 Travels  of  two  Mohammedans,  Pink.  Voyages, 
vli.  p.  192.  Le  Livre  de  Marco  Polo,  par  M.  G.  Pau- 
thicr,  i.  p.  325. 

3  Bee  M.  Hoc's  Travels  in  China,  ii.  p.  120. 
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three  mighty  secrets  which  were  to  revolutionize 
Europe  and  open  America  to  mankind. 

Such  were  the  Arab  working-men  in  the 
splendid  reign  of  Haroun  A1  Raschid  and  his 
vizier  Jaffier ; when  a venerable  merchant  with 
a benevolent  countenance  and  a flowing  white 
beard  sat  at  his  own  hospitable  divan  in  Bag- 
dad, dispensing  his  liberal  gifts  and  narrating 
his  wonderful  voyages  to  the  attentive  guests ; 
when  Nour  Ad  Deen  and  the  fair  Persian  were 
being  feasted  by  the  unlucky  Ibraham  in  the 
caliph’s  summer-house;  or  when  Haroun  was 
threatening  to  impale  the  virtuous  Jaffier  for 
some  incomprehensible  offense.  And  amidst 
the  pleasant  fictions  of  the  Arabian  fancy  we 
every  where  discover  that  probity,  benevolence, 
industry,  temperance  were  looked  upon  as  the 
crowning  traits  of  the  virtuous  citizen. 1 It  was 
labor  that  made  Spain  or  Syria  prosperous  be- 
yond example;  it  was  the  contempt  in  which 
the  working-man  was  held  that  made  Europe 
so  long  a barbarous  wilderness. 

The  next  important  class  of  our  benefactors 
at  this  period  were  the  Jews.  Despised  and 
rejected  of  men,  driven  from  city  to  city  and 
from  land  to  land,  shut  up  in  foul  quarters 
of  the  medieval  towns,  plundered  by  ruthless 
barons,  and  racked  and  tortured  by  infamous 
kings,  the  hapless  Israelites,  in  all  their  cruel 
wanderings,  never  lost  their  frugal  habits,  their 
painful  industry,  their  commercial  ardor,  their 
probity,  and  their  hope.3  They  settled  in  al- 
most every  land.  They  clustered  together  in 
the  gardens  of  Syria,  the  rich  cities  of  Spain, 
the  barbarous  lands  of  Germany  and  Muscovy, 
the  dangerous  realms  of  Richard  or  Philip  Au- 
gustus. Every  country  and  city  was  benefited 
by  the  presence  of  these  indefatigable  laborers. 
Wherever  the  Jew  came  he  either  brought 
capital  or  created  it  He  was  the  money- 
lender of  Europe  before  the  Florentine  and 
Venetian  bankers  engrossed  that  gainful  trade. 
He  supplied  the  means  with  which  merchants 
made  their  purchases,  nobles  supported  their 
lavish  establishments,  and  monarchs  waged 
their  destructive  wars ; and  the  usurious  inter- 
est which  he  exacted  for  his  loans  made  him 
hated  and  envied  by  the  less  prudent  Chris- 
tians. Jewish  communities  grew  up  in  all  the 
European  cities,  distinguished  from  their  bar- 
barous neighbors  by  the  regularity  of  their 
habits,  the  purity  of  their  morals,  their  learning 
and  scholarship,  no  less  than  their  commercial 
thrift;3  and  when  the  Semitic  Saracens  had 
sank  into  indolence  and  decay,  their  relatives, 
the  Semitic  Hebrews,  continued  to  impart  to 
Saxons  and  Franks  the  higher  traits  of  an  an- 
cient civilization.  While  Greek  and  Roman, 
Babylonian  and  Carthaginian  died  out  from 


* Abulfeda,  ii.  p.  71  et  seq. 

* Rabbi  Benjamin  represents  them  as  rich  and  pros- 
perous in  Germany  in  the  close  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, i.  p.  1G3. 

3 Rabbi  Benjamin  paints  the  Hebrews  from  Bag- 
dad to  the  Rhine  as  scholars  and  men  of  taste,  L p. 
104. 


the  earth,  the  chosen  people  still  preserved 
their  mental  and  moral  vigor. 

Yet  the  most  fatal  persecutions  met  them  in 
every  land.  They  lived  amidst  scenes  of  intol- 
erable suffering.  To  rack  and  torture  a Jew 
was  the  favorite  employment  of  medieval  Chris- 
tians.1 To  treat  him  with  insult  and  contempt 
was  considered  a Christian  duty.3  At  Tou- 
louse it  was  an  established  custom  for  the  in- 
habitants to  give  a blow  on  the  face  to  a Jew 
every  Easter ; and  the  Jews  were  only  relieved 
from  the  pious  insult  when  they  had  consented 
to  pay  a liberal  tribute.  The  Christians  of 
Beziers,  from  Palm-Sunday  to  Easter,  thought 
themselves  bound  to  assail  every  Jewish  house 
with  volleys  of  stones,  and  the  bruised  and 
bleeding  Israelites  were  glad  to  be  released 
from  the  peculiar  religious  rite  by  a consider- 
able bribe.  When  the  first  band  of  Crusaders 
set  ont  on  their  pious  pilgrimage  they  attacked 
the  rich  Jewish  communities  of  Germany  with 
fire  and  sword,  and  every  species  of  outrage 
was  committed  among  them  by  the  fanatical 
robbers.  In  England1  the  noble  Cceur  de  Lion 
plundered  his  Jewish  subjects  at  will  5 the  in- 
famous John  wrong  money  from  them  by  cruel 
tortures ; Edward  I.  banished  them  from  the 
kingdom ; and  it  was  not  until  the  iron  reign 
of  Cromwell  that  a Jew  could  legally ^enter  the 
English  realm : it  is  only  within  a few  years  that 
a Jew  could  become  a member  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  France  they  met  with  still  worse 
treatment ; the  people  more  than  once  made  a 
general  massacre  of  the  Jews ; Philip  Augustus 
released  all  his  subjects  from  paying  the  debts 
they  owed  to  Jews,  and  banished  every  Israel- 
ite from  his  kingdom;  Charles  VI.,  the  insane 
king,  again  expelled  them  from  France;  the 
saintly  Louis  IX.,  “ for  the  good  of  his  soul,” 
as  he  declared,  cheated  them  of  their  just  prof- 
its in  trade,  and  drove  them  from  his  realm.4 
It  was  thought  a pleasant  joke  when  a brutal 
sea-captain  left  his  Jewish  passengers  to  drown 
in  the  rising  tide.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  persecu- 
tion of  their  barbarous  neighbors,  the  Jews  grew 
rich  and  powerful ; their  patient  industry  con- 
quered at  length  in  the  struggle  with  feudal 
cruelty  and  indolence;  their  trading-cities  on 
the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle  became  again  cen- 
tres of  intelligence  and  wealth  ; Jewish  bank- 
ers, merchants,  artisans,  manufacturers  became 
the  models  of  those  of  Italy  and  Germany;  and 
the  example  of  Semitic  learning  and  intelligence 
probably  aided  greatly  in  awakening  the  intel- 
lect of  Europe. 

Slowly  the  Europeans  followed  in  the  path 
of  the  Saracens  and  the  Hebrews,  and  acknowl- 
edged the  dignity  of  labor.  The  working-men 


1 Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  1.  p.  208 ; II.  p.  816. 

* Florence  of  Worcester,  Chron.,  1279.  Jews  were 
torn  to  pieces  by  horses  in  London. 

3 All  the  Jews  In  England,  of  every  age  and  condi- 
tion, were  imprisoned  <1278)  on  charge  of  clipping  the 
coinage.  Florence  of  Worcester,  Chron.  In  1279  two 
hnndred  and  sixty-seven  were  put  to  death. 

4 Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  n.  UL  p.  805. 
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of  the  Middle  Ages  began  at  length  to  make 
their  power  felt  amidst  the  decay  of  the  feudal 
monarchies,  built  their  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing cities  under  the  shadow  of  frowning 
castles  and  robber  strong-holds,  and  beat  off  the 
noble  plunderers  with  the  arras  they  had  learn- 
ed to  wield  as  well  as  to  forge  in  their  repub- 
lican communities.  On  a cluster  of  barren 
islets  in  the  upper  Adriatic  arose  Venice,  the 
bride  of  the  sea.  Her  working-men,  with  in- 
cessant toil,  labored  for  centuries  in  covering 
their  native  sand-banks  with  a display  of  wealth 
and  splendor  such  as  no  other  European  capital 
could  surpass. 1 * * They  built  and  navigated  those 
adventurous  galleys  whose  pennons  soon  waved 
in  every  port  of  the  East  or  the  North ; that  filled 
the  harbor  of  Alexandria  or  the  canals  of  Bru- 
ges ; and  whose  priceless  cargoes  again  made 
barbarous  Europe  familiar  with  Oriental  luxury. 
Venetian  enterprise  once  more  revived  the  in- 
tercourse of  nations.  The  Venetian  sailors  pen- 
etrated the  stormy  Euxine,  and  carried  their 
golden  fleeces  beneath  the  walls  of  Constantino- 
ple ; coasted  the  dangerous  shores  of  Portugal 
and  France ; pierced  the  distant  Baltic,  and 
tamed  the  sea-robbers  of  the  North.  Their 
war  fleets  swept  the  Mediterranean ; * their  ship- 
owners won  a rich  return  from  their  connection 
with  tho  ^Crusaders ; and  at  length  a Venetian 
doge  became  one  of  the  masters  of  Constantino- 
ple. 

Meanwhile  the  artisans  of  Venice  had  made 
their  city  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  Its 
architects  had  covered  the  once  desolate  site 
with  a multitude  of  palaces  and  churches;  its 
canals  glittered  with  gilded  gondolas,  and  were 
spanned  by  graceful  bridges  ;*  its  warehouses 
were  filled  with  the  silks  and  luxuries  of  the 
East;  its  countless  factories  employed  its  citi- 
zens in  profitable  labor ; its  store  of  gold  flowed 
to  the  public  mint ; and  every  year,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth  century,  one  million  gold- 
en ducats  were  coined  for  the  Venetian  treas- 
ury. Venice  was  particularly  famous  for  its 
glass  manufactures.4  Its  tasteful  artisans  pro- 
duced the  splendid  mirrors  that  filled  the  sa- 
loons of  Europe  with  a rich  ornament  unknown 
to  the  ancient  world ; its  goblets  and  vases  were 
seen  on  every  table.  The  Venetian  factories 
produced  almost  every  article  of  luxury  or  use ; 
in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  its  fa- 
mous Aldine  press  sent  forth  those  numerous 
editions  of  the  classics  which  even  the  most 
practiced  modem  printer  can  not  surpass ; art- 
ists of  rare  excellence  arose,  who  covered  its 
walls  with  the  most  gorgeous  of  paintings ; its 
citizens  lived  in  an  opulence  and  comfort  un- 
known to  London  or  Paris ; and  the  splendor 
of  their  dress  and  the  elegance  of  their  taste 
awakened  the  envy  and  the  emulation  of  the 
rude  nobles  of  the  North. 

But  the  achievements  of  the  working-men  of 

1 Comtnines,  vil.  p.  18.  * Id. 

3 The  Grand  Canal  wo*  the  finest  street  In  Europe, 

eajr8  Commines,  vii.  p.  18. 

* Beckmann,  History  oflnrentions,  iL  p.  T7. 


Venice  were  surpassed  by  the  democratic  pop- 
ulation of  its  sister  city,  Florence.  The  banks 
of  the  Amo,  indeed,  must  ever  be  immortal  as 
the  birth-place  of  modern  labor.  It  was  here 
that  a busy  throng  of  armorers,  clothiers,  me- 
chanics, traders,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  threw 
off  the  yoke  of  their  feudal  tyrants  and  declared 
themselves  free  and  independent.  A republic 
was  established  in  which  all  offices  were  elect- 
ive, and  in  which  every  Florentine  had  a share. 
The  armorer  or  the  trader  was  often  taken  from 
his  foundry  or  his  stall  to  become  one  of  the  mag- 
istrates of  his  native  city.  The  mechanic  often 
outstripped  the  nobly  born  in  the  strife  for  pub- 
lic honors.  The  vigorous  democracy  in  which 
labor  was  honored  grew  rich  and  powerful  in 
the  midst  of  despotic  monarchies  and  haughty 
empires ; its  name  became  famous  throughout 
Europe,  and  its  busy  working-men,  never  at  rest, 
succeeded  in  making  their  native  city  the  cen- 
tre of  a vast  trade.1  Its  manufactures  and  com- 
merce flourished  with  rare  vigor.  The  wealth 
of  the  world  flowed  into  its  streets,  and  the  cap- 
ital of  the  age  centred  in  Florence.  It  was  the 
lending  city  of  Europe.  The  haughty  monarch^ 
of  France  and  England  were  often  suppliants  to 
its  powerful  merchants  for  loans  and  commer- 
cial favors,  and  their  bad  faith  and  utter  dishon- 
esty sometimes  reduced  even  the  wealthy  Flor- 
entine bankers  to  insolvency.  The  two  great 
banks  of  the  Bardi  and  Pcrnzzi  failed  because 
Edward  III.  of  England  cheated  them  of  im- 
mense sums  of  money.  Another  royal  rogue, 
the  King  of  Sicily,  was  also  a defaulter,  and 
helped  to  ruin  them.*  But  in  general  the  Flor- 
entine bankers  made  immense  profits,  and  kept 
up  their  commercial  importance  from  age  to 
age.  Their  habits  of  mental  and  physical  oc- 
cupation, the  prevalence  of  industry'  and  thrift, 
provided  the  Florentines  with  sound  intellects, 
and  kept  them  from  indolent  decline.  They 
became  eager  for  knowledge.  They*  cultiva- 
ted and  honored  art.  Their  vigorous  intellects 
were  fed  upon  the  sublime  visions  of  Dante,  the 
republican  lyrics  of  Petrarch,  and  the  sculptures 
of  Michael  Angelo. 

And  thus  the  city,  founded  and  made  great 
by  its  working-men,  became  a fountain  of  gen- 
ius whose  perennial  stream  gave  life  to  Euro- 
pean mind.  As  the  monarchs  of  Europe  caiue 
to  Florence  to  borrow  its  gold,  so  the  people  of 
Europe  borrowed  from  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  the 
Florentine  scholars  the  best  traits  of  their  na- 
tional literatures.  At  length  Florence  ceased 
to  be  free.  It  yielded  up  its  liberty  insensibly 
to  the  Medici.  This  excellent  race  sprang  from 
the  people,  and  never,  until  its  utter  decay,  lost 
its  sympathy  for  the  popular  cause.  Its  found- 
ers were  probably  busy  men,  who  by  their  in- 
dustrious habits  and  methodical  lives  had  at- 
tained to  opulence  and  popular  favor.*  They 
preserved  for  many  generations  their  mcrcan- 


i Roscoe,  Lorenzo  di  Medici,  L p.  14, 1S1. 
3 Haltara,  Middle  Ages,  iii.  p.  339. 

3 Roscoe,  Lorenzo  di  Medici,  1.  p.  13. 
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tile  habits  and  their  democratic  taste.  The 
Medici  always  defended  the  people  against  the 
usurpations  of  the  nobles.  They  were  always 
grave,  polite,  patient,  liberal,  just.  They  resiled 
from  feudal  haughtiness,  or  that  intolerable  van- 
ity which  led  dissolute  kings  and  princes  to  be- 
lieve themselves  half  divine.  They  were  sin- 
gularly sane,  and  never  ran  into  any  wild  ex- 
travagance of  self-esteem,  like  that  which  de- 
stroyed Charles  of  Burgundy,  or  led  Charles 
VIII.  to  his  fatal  campaigns.  Said  John  di 
Medici  from  his  death-bed  to  his  two  sons: 
“It  is  my  chief  satisfaction  to  think  that  I 
have  offended  no  one,  but  have  endeavored  to 
be  useful  to  all.”1 *  Cosmo,  and  his  grandson 
Lorenzo,  followed  in  the  path  pointed  out  by 
the  dying  patriot.  They  labored  to  be  of  use 
to  every  one,  and  ruled  their  country  by  the 
influence  of  superior  virtue.  But  miserable 
was  the  decline  of  this  great  mercantile  fam- 
ily when  it  sought  to  ally  itself  with  princes 
and  kings.  When  the  Medici  abandoned  the 
modest  principles  of  their  ancestors  they  be- 
came the  scourge  of  mankind.  Leo  X.,  ambi- 
tious and  corrupt,  destroyed  the  Roman  Church. 
His  nephew  Lorenzo  was  so  wicked  that  his 
death  was  a public  benefit.  Catherine  di  Med- 
ici, on  the  French  throne,  presided  at  the  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew;  her  miserable  off- 
spring— a brood  of  vipers — were  the  contempt 
and  terror  of  Europe. 

The  decline  of  the  moral  vigor  of  this  great 
mercantile  race,  and  the  gradual  loss  of  its  reg- 
ular habits  and  inoffensive  morals,  represent  a 
similar  condition  of  things  in  all  the  Italian  re- 
publics. Genoa  and  Fisa,  the  Florentines  and 
Venetians,  who  had  once  held  in  check  the  feu- 
dal powers  of  Italy  by  their  democratic  vigor, 
slowly  sank  into  decay.  The  working-men  of 
Venice,  corrupted  by  prosperity,  learned  to  de- 
spise the  labor  that  had  made  them  great ; the 
people  of  Florence  lost  their  freedom  partly  by 
their  own  imprudence,  partly  by  the  force  of 
circumstances ; and  all  the  free  cities  of  Italy 
fell  into  the  power  of  feudal  tyrants.  Yet  their 
ideas  still  survived.  They  haefe taught  person- 
al independence  and  self-respect  when  the  rest 
of  Europe  had  been  ruled  by  the  enfeebling 
spirit  of  loyalty.  They  had  inculcated  the 
high  principles  of  commercial  honor  and  prob- 
ity when  the  word  of  European  kings  and 
princes  was  a symbol  of  falsehood  and  de- 
ceit. They  had  shown  what  labor  could  do, 
and  what  it  might  yet  accomplish  in  refining 
and  elevating  human  nature. 

From  the  declining  republics  of  Italy  we  turn 
to  the  next  great  field  of  human  industry,  the 
Netherlands,  or  the  Low  Countries. 3 The  name 
properly  includes  all  that  flat  and  once  desolate 
waste  of  marsh  and  bog  which  had  grown  up  in 


1 Roscoe,  i.  p.  14 

9 Monstrclet,  Froissart,  Be  la  Marche,  and  the  va- 

rious chroniclers,  abound  in  notices  of  the  great  spread 
of  labor  in  the  Netherlands.  See  Monstrelet,  1.  p.  62 
ct  aeq. ; Schayee,  Les  Pays-Bas,  I.  p.  424,  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  sandy  plain. 


the  German  Ocean  from  the  gradual  deposits  of 
the  Rhine.  It  embraces  Flanders,  Belgium, 
Holland,  and  what  has  been  for  many  centu- 
ries the  chosen  home  of  the  working-man.  Here, 
amidst  swamps  and  tangled  meadows  resembling 
those  that  line  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
which  were  once  thought  only  fit  for  the  habita- 
tion of  the  slave — exposed  every  moment  to  in- 
undations from  a storm-tossed  ocean  and  the 
wintry  tempests  of  tho>  northern  seas — racked 
by  feudal  lords  who,  while  he  was  weak,  snatch- 
ed from  him  his  poor  earnings,  pillaged  his  ham- 
lets, or  broke  down  his  dykes  and  let  in  the  an- 
gry waves,  the  humble  Batavian  or  Belgian  grew, 
rich  and  great  by  patient  toil.  He  founded  a 
circle  of  magnificent  cities,  sprung  like  exhala- 
tions from  their  native  bogs,  each  of  which  was 
wealthier  than  any  feudal  capital  of  the  day ; 
more  splendid  than  Paris,  more  convenient  than 
Rome  or  London ; a model  habitation  for  order, 
elegance,  and  thrift. 1 Ghent  and  Bruges,  Brus- 
sels and  Antwerp,  Liege,  Haarlem,  Amsterdam, 
and  a throng  of  similar  busy  communities,  sud- 
denly startled  the  repose  of  barbarous  feudalism 
by  declaring  the  dignity  of  labor.  The  rich 
burghers  of  Ghent  and  Bruges  learned  to  look 
with  a kind  of  pity  upon  their  feudal  dukes  and 
their  royal  neighbors.  It  was  better  to  be  a 
workman  in  Ghent,  free  and  wealthy,  than  the 
retainer  of  an  impoverished  prince  or  a royal  vil- 
lain. It  was  better  to  be  a clothier  of  Flanders, 
honest,  self-respecting,  and  the  peer  of  all  his 
neighbors,  than  to  haunt  the  court  of  a peijured 
and  faithless  prince  like  Louis  XL,  or  to  share 
in  his  villainies  like  the  unlucky  Commines. 
The  workmen  of  Ghent  saw  this,  and  showed 
little  respect  to  princes  and  lords.  They  took 
charge  of  the  fair  Mary  of  Burgundy,  and  held 
her  almost  a prisoner  in  her  capital ; they  exe- 
cuted two  of  her  noble  advisers  in  their  public 
square,  while  she  rushed  wildly  into  the  midst 
of  the  throng  hoping  to  stay  the  execution. 
The  valor  and  the  turbulence  of  the  workmen 
of  Ghent,  their  fierce  democracy,  their  con- 
tempt for  lords  and  kings,  their  magnificence 
in  living,  and  their  enormous  wealth,  formed  a 
political  problem  which  few  of  the  statesmen  of 
that  age  could  understand.3 

It  is  even  now  quite  startling  to  observe  how 
wide  a gulf  lay  between  the  tone  of  thought  in 
the  industrial  cities  of  medieval  Europe  and  that 
which  prevailed  in  the  feudal  capitals.  In  Lon- 
don a rich  merchant  was  treated  little  better 
than  a Jew.  He  was  scoffed  at  by  the  mean- 
est follower  of  the  court,  plundered  by  the  rapa- 
cious king,  excluded  from  the  higher  ranks  of 
society,  and  often  merited  all  these  indignities 
by  the  serf-like  subservience  with  which  he 
cringed  to  the  vile  and  brutal  noble.  In 
Florence  or  in  Ghent  the  self-respecting  me- 


i Commines  notices  the  general  wealth  and  pros- 
perity of  Burgundy.  Charles  the  Bold  he  declares  to 
have  been  the  richest  and  most  powerful  prince  iu 
Christendom,  i.  p.  228. 

9 Froissart,  i.  p.  70&  Warnkoenig,  Hist  do  la  Flan- 
dre,  trad,  par  A.  E.  Geldolf,  i.  p.  303. 
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ch&nic  was  the  peer  of  counts  and  barons. 
In  Flanders  the  wealthy  traders  controlled  the 
policy  of  their  duke,  and  surpassed  in  splendor 
the  proudest  of  their  nobles.1 *  In  France  and 
Spain  the  noble  who  engaged  in  trade  was  de- 
graded and  lost  his  nobility.  A still  wider  dif- 
ference prevailed  in  conduct  and  morals.  The 
working-men  of  the  industrial  cities  were  remark- 
able for  their  honesty  and  truthfulness.  The 
faith  of  the  great  bankers  and  manufacturers 
of  Florence  or  Bruges  was  preserved  unsullied. 
Their  promises  were  relied  upon  all  over  Eu- 
rope, and  their  drafts  and  bills  of  exchange 
passed  current  wherever  they  were  known. 
But  the  protnises  of  kings  and  princes  were 
universally  looked  upon  with  utter  distrust. 
The  personal  characters  of  the  men  of  trade 
were  seldom  stained  by  any  gross  vices:  the 
fame  of  the  mightiest  princes  was  sullied  and 
blackened  by  their  crimes. 

Louis  XI.  and  his  admirer,  Commines,  were 
both  engaged  in  a transaction  which  ia  any  mod- 
ern community  would  have  consigned  them  to 
a prison  and  perpetual  infamy.  * Louis  defraud- 
ed the  lord  of  Amboise  of  a valuable  estate  and 
presented  it  to  Commines.  The  heirs  of  Am- 
boise brought  the  matter  before  the  courts,  and 
papers  existed  which  must  have  given  them  a 
judgment  in  their  favor.  Commines  found  the 
important  documents  and  threw  them  into  the 
fire.  A noble  who  was  with  him  at  the  time 
snatched  the  papers  from  the  flames  and  severe- 
ly reproved  the  shameful  act.  Commines  then 
sent  them  to  the  king,  who  at  once  threw  them 
again  into  the  fire.  4 4 It  is  not  I who  burn  them,  ” 
he  exclaimed,  44  but  the  flames.”  And  thus  the 
courtly  historian  finally  secured  his  ill-gotten 
gains.  The  conduct  of  the  higher  orders,  at 
this  period,  resembled  that  of  a band  of  thieves 
and  assassins.  Louis  XI.  murdered  without 
scruple  every  one  who  stood  in  his  path. 
Charles  the  Bold  violated  his  plighted  word, 
and  was  a monster  of  crime.  The  King  of 
Portugal  stabbed  his  own  brother  before  his 
wife’s  face,  as  they  were  sitting  at  table.  Mary 
of  Burgundy  was  convicted  of  a plain  falsehood 
in  the  presence  of  all  Ghent.  The  whole  court 
of  Edward  IV.  of  England,  and  even  his  chan- 
cellor, took  bribes  from  Louis  of  France ; and 
Edward  was  a murderer  to  his  dying  hour.  No- 
bles and  priests  w ere  still  worse  than  their  kings, 
and  a carnival  of  crime  and  license  prevailed  in 
all  the  courts  of  Europe. 

Freedom  of  speech  and  thought  was  another 
marked  trait  of  the  mercantile  cities ; in  fact, 
they  seem  almost  to  have  invented  it.  They 
spared  none  of  the  vices  of  the  great.3  The 
people  of  Liege,  Ghent,  and  Bruges  almost 
alone  dared  to  tfiink  for  themselves.  In  Paris 
and  all  France  a perfect  silence  prevailed.  No 
one  ventured  to  say  what  he  thought  of  the  vil- 


1  Be  Quinsona,  Ilist  de  Marguerite  BWutriche,  i. 

p.  329.  * Life  of  Commines. 

3 Les  Pays-Bas,  Schayes,  i.  p.  427.  Motley,  Rise  of 

tbe  Butch  Republic,  L p.  69,  describes  the  freedom  of 
Ghent. 


lainies  of  his  rulers.  Even  in  the  next  century 
the  bold  Rabelais  was  forced  tp  conceal  his 
sharp  satires  under  an  assumption  of  folly.1  In 
Spain  the  Inquisition  and  death  awaited  the  bold 
talker.  But  the  free  cities  were  centres  of  lib- 
eral thought.  They  were  the  constant  sources 
of  discontent.  “I  can  not  understand,”  ex- 
claims devout  Commines,  44  why  God  has  pre- 
served the  city  of  Ghent  so  long,  the  source  of 
so  much  mischief,  and  which  is  of  no  benefit 
either  to  the  public  or  the  country  in  which  it 
is  seated,  much  less  to  its  prince.”  The  worth- 
less nobles  would  have  been  glad  to  have  rased 
every  free  city  to  the  earth,  and  grown  rich  by 
the  plunder  of  an  industrious  people. 3 

The  enormous  wealth  amassed  by  the  various 
manufacturing  cities  of  the  Low  Countries  was  a 
subject  of  wonder  to  their  noble  contemporaries. 
The  counts  and  barons  of  France  and  England 
could  not  well  understand  how  a simple  citixen 
of  Ghent  or  Liege  was  able  by  the  mere  prac- 
tice of  his  handicraft  to  win  a larger  income 
than  was  yielded  by  the  finest  of  their  heredit- 
ary estates.  They  were  never  weary  of  ad- 
miring the  lavish  opulence  of  the  proud  repub- 
lican burghers.  The  chroniclers  of  the  time 
unite  in  celebrating  the  splendor  of  their  robes 
of  silk  and  cloth  of  gold,  their  rich  furniture, 
the  magnificence  of  their  houses,  their  gold  and 
silver  plate,  their  priceless  jewels.1  Most  of  tbe 
cities  were  under  the  nominal  government  of 
the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  and  Philip  the  Good 
and  Charles  the  Bold  were  the  wealthiest  princes 
of  the  age.  The  poverty  of  German  emperors 
and  their  rude,  half-brutal  courtiers  was  a favorite 
subject  of  jest  with  the  rich  Gantois.4  Even  the 
kings  of  France  and  England  were  scarcely  able 
to  vie  w’ith  the  magnificent  display  of  commer- 
cial Bruges.  And  lie  who  had  not  seen  the 
Low  Countries  in  its  best  estate  was  wholly  un- 
acquainted with  elegance  and  taste.  Yet  the 
whole  of  this  wealth  had  been  gathered  by  me- 
chanical pursuits.  It  was  the  mechanic  rather 
than  the  merchant  that  made  the  prosperity  of 
Liege  and  Ghent.  There  were  in  Ghent  sev- 
enty-two corpotations  or  guilds  of  mechanics, 
each  forming  a kind  of  co-operation  society,  all 
the  members  being  pledged  to  assist  and  prefect 
each  other.  The  society  had  a common  dress 
or  livery,®  wras  governed  by  its  owm  by-laws,  and 
was  engaged  in  some  particular  branch  of  trade. 
The  weaving  of  w’oolen  cloths  formed  one  of  the 
largest  pursuits*  of  the  Lowr  Countries.  They 
possessed  almost  a monopoly  of  this  manufac- 
ture, and  supplied  the  world  with  cloths.  En- 
gland sent  all  its  wool  to  be  manufactured  in 
their  cities,  and  then  imported  the  stuffs  and 


i Like  Socrates,  he  lived  touaioura  disslmnlant  son 
divin  scavoir.  Rabelais,  Oeuvres,  Prologe  de  Lau- 
thenr,  p.  1. 

a Commines,  v.  chap.  v.  He  represents  Germany 
as  little  better  than  a den  of  robbers. 

3 Monstrelet,  ii.  p.  103,  describes  the  splendor  of 
Bruges ; Froissart,  ii.  p.  260,  of  Ghent. 

* Commines,  i.  chap.  iv.  The  Germans  threw  their 
fonl  clothes  and  muddy  bodts  on  the  rich  conches  and 
carpets  of  Brussels.  4 Commines,  iv.  chap.  iv. 
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cloths  of  its  more  industrious  neighbors.1 *  But 
the  Flemings  did  not  confine  themselves  to  any 
single  branch  of  trade.  They  possessed  almost 
the  patent  right  of  every  kind  of  manufacture. 
From  the  commonest  utensils  to  the  richest 
cloth  of  gold  they  made  every  thing  pay  them 
a tribute.  Often  the  least  expensive  produced 
the  largest  return.  The  city  of  Dinant  grew 
immensely  rich  by  manufacturing  copper  ket- 
tles and  other  kitchen  utensils.3  Its  citizens 
were  so  wealthy  and  high-spirited  that  Charles 
the  Bold,  the  scourge  of  industry,  resolved  to 
destroy  their  city.  At  Liege  the  corporation 
of  locksmiths  was  so  rich  and  powerful  that  the 
great  feudal  lords  sometimes  sought  admittance 
to  its  membership,  and  were  proud  to  wear  its 
livery.3  Each  of  the  corporations  of  Ghent  had 
its  own  dean  or  leader,  its  standard,  and  its  own 
laws;  the  armorers,  locksmiths,  clothiers,  found- 
ers had  learned  that  union  and  brotherhood  were 
necessary  to  their  safety.  Each  city,  in  fact, 
formed  a great  co-operation  society,  pledged 
for  mutual  defense  against  the  robber  lords  and 
the  avaricious  king. 

The  feudal  nobles  looked  with  an  insane 
hatred  upon  the  busy  cities  of  the  working-men, 
and  constantly  labored  to  destroy  their  bene- 
factors. They  would  have  been  glad  to  have 
swept  them  from  the  earth.  Like  Commines, 
they  could  not  understand  why  God  permitted 
laboring  communities  to  exist.  Froissart  re- 
joiced in  the  slaughter  of  “ the  low-born  peas- 
ants” of  Ghent,  and  lamented  that  any  of  them 
were  left.4 *  The  Dukes  of  Burgundy  loaded  the 
cities  with  taxes,  which  they  collected  whenever 
they  were  able.  They  made  every  excuse  for 
pillaging  and  burning  them.  The  “good” 
Duke  Philip  burned  the  rich  town  of  Dinant, 
and  drowned  eight  hundred  of  its  citizens  in 
the  river;  the  bold  Charles  made  magnificent 
Liege  a fearful  solitude.  A warfare  almost 
constant  raged  for  several  centuries  between 
the  working-men  of  Flanders  and  the  feudal 
powers  around  them,  in  which  the  men  of  labor 
were  often  more  than  a match  for  the  men  of 
the  sword,  in  which  the  long  pikas  of  the  trades- 
men often  put  to  flight  great  hosts  of  mail-clad 
warriors,  and  which  aided  in  a great  degree  to 
produce  the  downfall  of  chivalry.4  The  exam- 
ple of  Ghent  and  Bruges  every  where  awakened 
the  self-respect  of  laboring  men.  Ghent  stood 
at  the  front  of  European  progress.  James,  and 
his  son  Philip,  van  Arteveld  awoke  a wild  en- 
thusiasm for  self-government  which  was  felt  in 
every  land.  The  Parisian  butchers  and  clothiers 
rose  against  their  king;6  all  Flanders  obeyed 
Philip,  and  the  people,  it  is  said,  adored  him  as 
a god ; nobility  and  royalty  began  to  be  looked 
upon  as  badges  of  infamy ; the  crimes  of  kings 
and  nobles  made  them  hated  as  murderers  and 
assassins ; and  the  peasants  of  France,  in  the 


1 When  the  English  wool  was  cut  off  by  war  the 

Flemings  suffered.  Monstrelet,  i.  p.  69. 

3 Commiues,  ii.  1.  3 Commines,  il.  chap.  HI. 

4 Froissart,  i.  p.  746.  * Monstrelet,  ii.  p.  62. 

6 Froissart,  i.  p.  717-744. 

Vol.  XXXVIII. — No.  228.— 51 
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rising  called  the  Jacquerie,  said  very  truly  “ that 
the  nobles  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  knights, 
and  squires  were  a disgrace  to  it.” 

Philip  van  Arteveld,  the  idol  of  the  laboring 
Flemings,  was  a man  of  rare  mental  and  moral 
vigor.  He  has  been  defamed  by  the  feudal 
chroniclers,1  neglected  by  careless  historians, 
and  oppressed  by  an  unhappy  fate.  Yet,  con- 
trasted with  the  worthless  throng  of  the  feudal 
tyrants  of  his  age,  his  character  and  achieve- 
ments assume  a commanding  eminence,  lie 
was  the  hero  of  working-men.  He  united  for 
a moment  his  own  order  in  defense  of  their 
most  precious  rights.  In  1382  Philip3  was  the 
leader  of  Ghent  in  one  of  those  ceaseless  efforts 
which  that  proud  city  made  in  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  of  labor,  which,  though  unsuccess- 
ful in  their  result,  were  of  signal  influence  in 
breaking  the  power  of  feudalism ; which  gave 
hope  to  the  honest  and  the  good  of  every  land, 
and  opened  the  path  to  the  more  prosperous 
revolutions  of  Holland,  England,  and  America. 
Ghent  in  1382  was  encircled  by  the  forces  of 
Louis  Earl  of  Flanders,  and  reduced  almost  to 
starvation  and  despair.  For  many  days  its 
famished  citizens  had  scarcely  bread  to  eat. 
Gaunt  want  preyed  upon  men,  women,  chil- 
dren. In  a few  days  all  must  die  or  surrender. 
Meanwhile,  in  the  neighboring  city  of  Bruges, 
the  Earl  of  Flanders  and  his  dissolute  court 
were  reveling  in  excess,  and  watching  with 
eager  joy  the  gradual  destruction  of  the  work- 
ing-men. In  a short  time  they  trusted  that 
Ghent,  the  home  of  freedom,  would  be  a black 
and  smouldering  waste.  The  feudal  vultures 
brooded  threateningly  over  their  prey. 

Philip  van  Arteveld  gathered  around  him 
his  worn  and  famine-stricken  people,  and  by 
his  vigorous  eloquence  aroused  them  to  a last 
effort  for  freedom.  The  men  of  Ghent  resolved 
to  march  out  of  their  city  and  attack  the  foe. 
They  collected  their  last  store  of  bread  and 
wine,  put  on  their  shining  armor,  and  with  fee- 
ble steps  advanced  toward  Bruges.  They  ate 
nothing  but  what  they  could  collect  in  the 
desolate  country,  keeping  their  provisions  to 
strengthen  them  for  a final  battle.3  The  Earl 
of  Flanders  meanwhile  had  collected  an  army 
of  forty  thousand  men,  well  fed,  vigorous,  and 
confident  of  victory,  and,  attended  by  his  brav- 
est nobles,  approached  the  men  of  Ghent.  Phil- 
ip had  but  five  thousand  famished  working- 
men. He  addressed  them  a last  stirring  appeal. 
The  brave  monks  and  priests  of  Ghent  inspired 
their  fellow-citizens  with  patriotic  sermons,  and 
prophesied  success.  They  took  their  last  meal 
of  bread  and  wine  together,  and  then,  gaunt  and 
haggard,  gave  battle  to  the  foe.  The  chivalry 
of  Flanders  broke  and  fled  before  their  desperate 
courage,  and  Philip  van  Arteveld  and  his  in- 
spired working-men  chased  them  to  the  gates 
of  Bruges.  Here  they  became  masters  of  the 

» Froissart  loads  him  with  various  imputations,  1. 
p.  705.  • Froissart,  L p.  708. 

3 Froissart,  l..p.  70S.  Davies,  Hist,  of  Holland,  1.  p. 
31.  Meyer,  Ann.  Hand.,  13SL 
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city,  fed  upon  its  luxurious  plenty,  and  were 
enriched  by  its  plunder ; but  their  first  care  was 
to  send  back  a convoy  of  food  to  their  families 
and  brothers  in  Ghent. 

The  Earl  of  Flanders  owed  his  life  to  a poor 
woman,  who,  when  he  was  pursued  by  the  en- 
raged Ghenters,  hid  him  under  her  child's  bed 
in  a loft,  and  assured  his  pursuers  that  he  had 
fled  from  her  cottage.  He  afterward  escaped 
in  disguise  from  the  city.  All  Flanders  revolt- 
ed to  Philip  van  Arteveld;  the  working-men 
of  every  city  looked  upon  their  champion  as 
half  divine;  and  the  common  people  of  every 
land  rejoiced  in  the  hope  that  they  were  about 
to  be  freed  from  their  intolerable  woes.1  For 
several  months  his  power  seemed  perfectly  estab- 
lished, and  he  ruled  as  regent  over  the  wealth- 
iest portion  of  the  earth.  Ghent  was  once 
more  filled  with  plenty  and  splendor.  The  re- 
gent kept  a magnificent  court,  and  gave  dinners 
and  suppers  to  the  citizens  and  fair  ladies  of  the 
town  that  rivaled  in  elegance  and  profusion 
the  finest  banquets  of  the  old  regime.  His 
revenues  were  the  willing  contributions  of  a 
united  people;  and  when  he  set  out  for  the 
siege  of  Oudenarde  an  army  of  one  hundred 
thousand  men,  supplied  with  all  the  materials 
of  warfare,  followed  him  in  that  ill-advised  ex- 
pedition. Flanders  believed  itself  one  of  the 
great  powers  of  the  earth,  and  its  brave  work- 
ing-men thought  themselves  invincible.  Un- 
happily they  ventured,  in  their  presumption,  to 
defy  the  King  of  France.  Charles  VI.  declared 
war  against  them,  entered  Flanders  with  a 
powerful  army,  and  encountered  Philip,  No- 
vember 27,  1382,  at  the  battle  of  Rosebecque. 
A fierce  contest  ensne^;  the  French  chivalry 
enveloped  the  Flemish  phalanx  in  a cloud  of 
cavalry ; the  clangor  of  their  battle-axes  as  they 
fell  upon  the  brazen  helmets  of  the  Flemings 
was  heard  for  many  miles  around.  The  work- 
ing-men were  defeated,  and  Philip  van  Arteveld 
died  upon  the  field  of  battle.* 

All  Flanders  once  more  submitted  to  its 
earl  except  Ghent,  which  still  held  out,  encour- 
aged by  the  support  of  England  and  the  gen- 
eral sympathy  of  the  people.  “ I wish  to  God,” 
said  the  English  knights,  “that  Philip  van 
Arteveld  had  had  two  thousand  of  our  lan'*es 
and  six  thousand  archers;  not  a Frenchman 
should  then  have  escaped  us.”  But,  after  a 
vigorous  resistance,  Ghent  was  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  its  feudal  lord,  still,  however,  retaining 
many  of  its  privileges,  and  ever  afterward  form- 
ing the  favorite  strong-hold  of  the  working-men. 
* But  the  most  brilliant  and  beautiful  of  all 
the  cities  of  the  working-men,  the  richest  in 
costly  paintings  and  works  of  art,  the  most  curi- 
ous in  ornate  medieval  architecture,  the  most 
important  in  its  influence  upon  the  progress  of 
mankind,  wrns  Bruges,  the  Venice  of  the  North.* 
A melancholy  charm,  the  loveliness  of  decay, 

* Froissart,  i.  p.  700-708.  * Id.,  1.  p.  744. 

* De  Qulnsona,  Hlstoire  De  Marguerite  D’Autrlche, 
i.  p.  827.  Venise  dee  brumee  da  nord.  Lee  Pays-Bas, 
Schuyes,  1.  p.  485. 


still  hangs  over  the  silent  streets  of  this  once 
crowded  mart  of  commerce,  where  the  mer- 
chants of  every  land  were  accustomed  to  resort 
to  buy  and  sell,  and  whose  name  was  renowned 
in  the  Middle  Ages  as  the  wealthiest  of  Euro- 
pean cities.  Beautiful  as  a poet's  dream, 
Bruges  still  retains  its  tall  and  graceful  belfry 
that  looked  down  upon  the  pomp  of  tourna- 
ments and  the  lavish  splendor  of  medieval  pro- 
cessions ; its  streets  are  still  wreathed  with  em- 
broidery in  stone  that  seems  to  have  blossomed 
and  borne  fairy  fruits  beneath  the  skillful  touch 
of  the  Flemish  workmen  ; its  chapels  and  cathe- 
drals, gray  and  sombre  with  age,  still  reflect  the 
fertile  conceptions,  the  grotesque  imager}*,  the 
abundant  novelty  of  the  Middle  Age.1  Here 
are  the  homes  of  its  sumptuous  mechanics  and 
traders,  the  stately  palaces  of  its  nobles,  the 
squares  where  its  fierce  and  haughty  people  held 
their  public  meetings,  the  port  where  the  gal- 
leys of  Venice  and  the  ships  of  Muscovy  met  in 
a carnival  of  trade.*  Here  are  warehouses  once 
laden  with  the  spices  and  silks  of  the  East,  the 
rare  cloths  and  cutlery  of  Flanders,  the  furs  of 
Russia,  the  gems  of  Hindostan.  Here  are  pic- 
turesque groups  of  buildings  within  whose  lux- 
urious chambers  the  popular  leaders  met  in 
their  wild  tumults  of  passion  when  the  tyranny 
of  their  feudal  lords  drove  them  to  some  sudden 
revolution  ; when  fishermen  and  butchers,  weav- 
ers and  tradesmen,  rose  up  in  arms,  inspired  by 
the  love  of  freedom,  and  threw  off  with  terrible 
massacres  the  yoke  of  their  cruel  oppressors. 

The  massacre  of  the  French  at  Bruges  in 
1302  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  those  great  dem- 
ocratic outbreaks  that  gave  liberty  to  Europe.* 
Philip  IV.  of  France  had  overrun  Flanders  and 
reduced  its  wealthy  cities  to  subjection ; he  left 
Jacques  de  Ch&tillon  as  governor  of  the  new 
province,  and  the  Flemings  were  oppressed  with 
intolerable  taxes  to  satisfy  the  avarice  of  the 
French  nobility.  ChAtillon  demanded  the  fourth 
part  of  the  daily  wages  of  every  laboring  man 
at  Bruges,  and  laid  a heavy  tax  on  flour ; he 
scoffed  at  the  privileges  of  the  people,  and  sought 
to  destroy  thentssociations  of  the  working-men 
which  had  created  the  liberty  and  prosperity  of 
the  city.4  A simple  weaver,  Peter  King,  poor, 
feeble  in  form,  and  possessed  only  of  a rare  and 
vigorous  style  of  speaking,  aroused  the  trades- 
men by  his  bold  harangues.  The  working- 
classes,  the  weavers  and  the  fishermen,  the 
butchers  and  the  tailors,  arose  in  their  strength 
and  threw  themselves  upon  the  French  garrison ; 
more  than  two  thousand  of  the  invaders  were 
killed  ; men,  women,  and  children  joined  in  the 
terrible  massacre;  Jacques  de  Chktillon  fled 
from  the  city,  and  Bruges,  running  with  blood, 
was  yet  once  more  free.  The  French  king  and 
the  French  chivalry  when  they  heard  of  this 


1 Perrier,  Description  Ville  de  Bruges.  La  villc  da 
nord  la  plus  riche  en  monuments  et  en  souvenirs  du 
moyen  ige.  Introduction. 

* De  Quinsona,  i.  p.  383.  Schayes,  L Jk  43ft. 

* Ferrier,  Descrip.  Bruges,  p.  2ft 

* Wamkoenig,  Hist,  de  la  Flandre,  L p.  858-813. 
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dreadful  deed  vowed  vengeance  upon  the  work- 
ing-men of  Bruges ; they  resolved  to  visit  the 
rebellious  city  with  utter  destruction.  A mag- 
nificent army,  composed  of  all  the  chivalry  of 
France,  approached  Flanders ; on  the  other  side, 
the  working-men  of  Bruges  and  its  sister  cities 
left  their  forges  and  their  factories,  put  on  their 
shining  helmets,  drew  forth  their  pikes  and 
bows,  their  swords  and  knives,  and  marched 
boldly  out  to  meet  the  feudal  host  of  knights 
and  squires.1 * * * *  The  two  armies,  indeed,  repre- 
sented two  conflicting  principles  that  already 
in  that  early  age  were  contending  for  the  mas- 
tery. On  the  banners  of  the  working-men  were 
inscribed  the  emblems  of  industry,  civilization, 
the  hopes  of  mankind;  the  red  orifiamme  of 
France  was  the  symbol  of  barbarism,  tyranny, 
and  human  decay.  They  met  at  Courtray ; the 
French  were  dlffeated  with  great  slaughter ; the 
spell  of  chivalry  was  broken,  and  among  the 
immense  mass  of  the  dying  or  the  dead  who  had 
fallen  on  that  dreadful  day  before  the  pikes  of 
the  working-men  were  reckoned  up  sixty-six 
princes,  dukes,  or  counts,  seven  hundred  seign- 
eurs, and  twelve  hundred  gentlemen,  the  flower 
of  their  falling  caste. 

The  growth  of  this  beautiful  haunt  of  labor 
amidst  the  wild  solitudes  and  the  dreary  dunes 
of  the  North  is  almost  as  remarkable  as  the  cre- 
ation of  a coral  island.9  Antiquarians,  in  the 
shadows  of  early  European  history,  imagine  that 
they  can  trace  the  origin  of  Bruges  to  a bridge, 
a lonely  ch&te&u,  perhaps  a monastery.  It  is 
first  mentioned  in  the  legend  of  a saint  who, 
about  the  year  287,  was  sent  to  convert  its  sav- 
age people  to  Christianity.  In  the  eighth  cen- 
tury it  must  have  been  a considerable  town. 
Flanders  was  then  a wilderness  governed  by 
officers  called  foresters,  appointed  by  the  kings 
of  France.  In  837  the  forester,  Baldwin  of 
the  Iron  Arm,  so  called  from  his  skill  in  wield- 
ing the  battle-axe,  loved  Judith,  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  Charles,  the  French  king,  and  was 
loved  in  return.  He  bore  off  the  lady,  and  mar- 
ried her  at  Bruges,  notwithstanding  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  father,  who  looked  upon  the  match 
as  a degradation.  Charles,  who  was  then  har- 
assed and  enfeebled  by  the  invasions  of  the 
Danes,  being  unable  to  avenge  the  insult  upon 
the  warlike  Baldwin  by  force  of  arms,  called  in 
the  aid  of  the  Church.  The  Pope,  at  his  so- 
licitation, excommunicated  the  forester;  but 
Baldwin,  who  seems  to  have  been  as  success- 
ful in  diplomacy  as  with  the  sword,  pleaded 
his  cause  — the  cause  of  true  love* — so  elo- 
quently to  the  pontiff  that  he  relented,  with- 
drew his  censures,  and  even  prevailed  upon 
the  king  to  pardon  his  involuntary  son-in-law. 
Baldwin  and  the  fair  Judith  were  received  into 
favor,  the  title  of  “Forester”  was  changed  into 
that  of  Count,  and  the  descendants  of  Bald- 


1  Wamkoenlg,  Hist  de  la  Flandre,  trad,  par  A.  K 

Geldolf,  L p.  318. 

* De  Quinsona,  L p.  827-361.  Perrier,  Bruges. 

* The  fair  Judith,  however,  had  been  married  twice 

already. 


win  and  Judith  ruled  for  many  centuries  in 
the  rising  cities  of  Flanders.  Bruges,  where 
their  stolen  nuptials  had  been  celebrated,  was 
adorned  and  strengthened  by  the  pious  affec- 
tion of  the  Count.  He  enlarged  its  fortifica- 
tions, filled  it  with  new  buildings,  consecrated 
new  chapels,  was  a devoted  son  of  the  Church, 
and  died,  after  a prosperous  reign,  the  founder 
of  the  greatness  of  Bruges. 

The  Baldwins,  Counts  of  Flanders,  were  usu- 
ally mild  rulers,  and  saw  their  native  land  flour- 
ish beneath  their  care.  The  wilderness  became 
studded  with  busy  cities.  Industry  chose  it  for 
its  home ; commerce  turned  to  its  ports.  Mean- 
while the  Counts  of  Flanders  had  shone  in  the 
Crusades;  a Baldwin  of  Flanders  in  1206  be- 
came the  Latin  emperor  of  Constantinople.  His 
shadowy  power  soon  faded  into  a name ; but  the 
Crusades  made  the  fortunes  of  his  subjects.  The 
inventions  and  luxuries  of  the  East  were  import- 
ed into  Europe.  From  1200  to  1600  the  course 
of  trade  fixed  itself  in  the  busy  cities  of  Flan- 
ders, and  Bruges  stood  at  the  head  of  a gath- 
ering host  of  less  famous  German  and  Flemish 
municipalities,  the  centre  of  European  progress. 
By  the  marriage  of  a Countess  of  Flanders  the 
Low  Countries  were  transferred  to  the  Dukes 
of  Burgundy ; and  by  the  marriage  of  Mary  of 
Burgundy  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  em- 
perors of  Germany ; and  it  was  under  the  cruel 
rule  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain  that  they  rose  in  re- 
volt and  created  the  first  great  republic  of  the 
North. 

Bruges1  rose  to  its  highest  prosperity  under 
the  mild  rule  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Philip 
the  Good.  It  was  then  the  distributing  port 
for  most  of  the  productions  of  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope— the  Northern  Venice.  It  is  said  even  to 
have  surpassed  in  wealth  and  activity  its  south- 
ern ally,  and  was  ever  the  chosen  resort  of  Ve- 
netian merchants.  Its  canals  were  filled  with 
Venetian  argosies,  and  the  friendly  intercourse 
of  the  two  cities  was  of  signal  service  to  both. 
Its  population  at  this  period  was  estimated  at 
200,000,  of  which  a large  part  were  foreigners. 
The  bearded  Russian  from  Great  Novgorod,  the 
courtly  Venetian,  the  rude  English  clothier,  or 
the  vivacious  Frank,  mingled  together  in  its 
crowded  mart  and  purchased  its  various  wares. 
The  consuls  of  seventeen  different  nations  had 
establishments  at  Bruges ; and  the  order  of  the 
Golden  Fleece,  created  by  Philip  the  Good, 
amidst  a pompous  display  of  which  Europe 
had  had  no  previous  example,  seemed  a fit- 
ting emblem  of  that  boundless  prosperity  with 
which  his  favorite  capital  was  crowned.  But 
the  good  Philip  died,  and  his  son,  Charles  the 
Bold,  the  scourge  of  working-men,  began  his 
career  of  madness.  He  strove  to  destroy  the 
only  source  of  all  his  splendor  and  his  strength. 
He  had  commanded  as  Count  Charolois  when 
Dinant  had  been  almost  razed  from  the  earth ; 
he  opened  his  own  reign  by  the  ruin  of  indus- 

1 Wamkoenlg,  Hist,  de  la  Flandre,  11.  p.  199.  It  was 
Situated  In  a flat  country  not  far  from  the  sea.  Per- 
rier, Descrip.  Brug.  Its  port  was  at  some  distance. 
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trious  Liege.  This  great  city  of  working-men  | Northern  seas,  spread  over  barbarous  Europe 
had  obtained  by  honest  toil  a degree  of  wealth  | the  refining  habits  and  tastes  of  commerce  anti 
that  seemed  shameful  and  unbecoming  to  its  j labor.  The  working-man,  wherever  he  came, 
lordly  neighbors;  it  resembled  Manchester  or  j was  a missionary  of  purity  and  good  order; 
Lowell ; and  the  smoke  of  its  chimneys  and  j the  factory  and  the  work-shop  were  the  herald' 
the  ceaseless  hum  of  its  shuttles  was  a con-  of  civilization;  and  it  was  only  when  men 
stant  reproach  to  the  idle  retainers  of  dukes  learned  to  labor  and  to  reflect  that  they  ceased 
and  kings.  Its  people,  too,  had  always  been  to  be  barbarians. 

fierce  democrats,  quite  ready  to  resent  the  in-  From  the  intellectual  working-men  of  the 
suits  of  the  proud  and  the  exactions  of  envious  Middle  Ages  have  come  most  of  the  remarka- 
rulers ; and  Charles  the  Bold  resolved  to  strike  | ble  inventions  of  modern  times.  One  of  these 
terror  into  the  democratic  throngs  of  Ghent  and  was  printing.  To  this  rare  art  we  are  accus- 
Bruges  by  the  spectacle  of  the  hideous  ruin  of  tomed  to  attribute  the  spread  of  knowledge,  the 
their  sister  city.1  rise  of  the  Reformation,  the  discovery  of  Ameri- 

The  feudal  vultures — dukes,  counts,  lords,  ca,  the  general  intercourse  of  mankind.  Yet 
gentlemen,  and  men-at-arms — after  many  con-  printing  was  given  to  the  world  by  a working- 
flicts,  in  which  the  working-men  of  the  solitary  man  of  Germany.1  Block -printing,  indeed, 
city  fiercely  repelled  the  robbers  and  assassins,  had  been  known  to  the  Chinese  for  ages,  and  the 
made  their  way  into  blood-stained  Liege.  The  report  of  the  invention  may  havifepread  through 
feeble  citizens — for  the  able-bodied  had  almost  the  Saracens  to  Venice,  where  playing-card.-* 
all  been  put  to  death — fled  with  their  wives  and  j had  been  printed  long  before  the  year  1441. 
children  to  the  open  country  and  the  forest  of  ! It  was  this  kind  of  printing  that  Laurentins 
Ardennes.8  It  was  a winter  of  intense  cold,  Coster  is  said  to  have  employed  at  Haarlem 
when  wine  froze  in  the  casks  and  was  cut  with  about  1430,  and  which  has  led  his  native  city 
hatchets,  and  when  mothers  with  their  babes  to  place  his  statue  in  its  midst,  crowned  with 
in  their  arms  were  seen  lying  by  the  road-side,  laurel,  as  the  memorial  of  his  wonderful  inven- 
havfng  frozen  to  death  together.  The  people  tion.3  But  it  is  to  two  men  of  genius,  educated 
of  Liege,  famine -stricken  and  starved  with  in  the  work-shops  of  Mentz  and  Strasbourg,  that 
cold,  hastened  in  a melancholy  train  toward  the  i we  owe  the  perfection  of  the  queen  of  the  am. 
woods,  when  a 44  gentleman”  of  the  neighbor-  j The  Chinese  never  advanced  beyond  the  use  of 
hood,  “to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Duke,”  j the  inconvenient  block;  Gutenberg  of  Meat?, 
fell  upon  them,  killed  many  whom  the  frost  had  '■  aided  by  the  generous  and  w ealthy  merchant, 
spared,  and  made  many  prisoners.3  The  latter  Faust,  invented  types;  Schoeffer,  a poor  Ger- 
were  afterward  drowned.  Such  were  dukes  man  workman,  discovered  a method  of  casting 
and  gentlemen  at  this  period — the  peers  of  the  them  in  metal.3  The  magnanimous  Faust, 
Sioux  and  the  Comanche  of  the  present;  the  charmed  with  the  wonderful  invention  of  his 
true  savages  of  an  advancing  age.  The  King  j working-man  Schoeffer,  gave  him  his  daughter 
of  France  and  Charles  the  Bold  dined  cheer-  j Christina  in  marriage ; and  it  may  be  hoped 
fully  together  in  the  midst  of  the  deserted  city,  j that  the  days  of  the  ingenious  artisan  and  his 
and  soon  after  left  it  in  excellent  spirits,  intent  well-w  on  bride  were  full  of  bliss.  The  wonderful 
upon  some  other  deed  of  horror.  Liege  was  art  soon  spread  from  land  to  land;  a multitude 
then  set  on  fire,  and  its  fine  houses  and  factories  of  Bibles  issued  from  the  German  press,  and 
burned  to  the  ground.  Charles  the  Bold,  mad-  startled  the  devout  Catholics  into  the  belief  that 
dened  by  crime,  went  on  plundering,  murder-  they  must  be  the  work  of  Satanic  agency  ; books 
ing,  and  destroying,  until  at  length  in  his  in-  on  navigation  and  geography  followed ; knowl- 
sane  rage  he  threw  himself  against  the  hardy  edge  was  brought  to  the  poor ; and  Columbus 
Swiss ; his  armies  were  defeated  in  three  mem-  and  Luther  were  the  true  offspring  of  the  press, 
liable  battles,  and  in  the  last  he  was*  killed,  Another  invention  of  this  fruitful  period,  an- 
and  his  dead  body  found  naked  in  a ditch,  other  gem  in  the  coronal  of  labor,  was  the  free 
He  was  the  last  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy.4  school.  This,  too,  may  be  traced  to  the  Chi- 
Bruges,  Ghent,  and  unhappy  Liege  form  ex-  nese ; and  we  are  told  that  in  the  niuth  cen- 
cellent  examples  of  what  working-men  were  tury,  throughout  all  that  busy  land,  every  Chi- 
able  to  accomplish  in  the  Middle  Ages  by  union  nese,  whether  rich  or  poor,  could  read  ami 
and  co-operation;  and  they  were  surrounded  write;  that  public  schools  existed  in  every  town, 
by  a cluster  of  rival  cities  that  were  almost  supported  by  the  government,  and  that  no  man 
equally  prosperous.  Antwerp  and  Brussels  in  China  was  without  an  education.4  The  Sar- 
wero  already  rising  in  importance;  the  great  acens,  again,  seem  to  have  invented  or  borrowed 
city  of  Nuremberg,  gay,  rich,  luxurious,  was  the  Chinese  practice,  and  the  caliphs  in  the 
little  inferior  to  the  cities  of  Flanders ; the  ninth  century  had  established  a system  of  pub- 
towns  of  Holland  were  soon  to  become,  under  a lie  instruction  as  extensive,  and  not  unworthy 
free  government,  the  successful  rivals  of  Ghent  to  be  compared  with  that  of  Prussia  or  New 

and  Bruges;  while  the  various  cities  of  the 

Hanseatic  League,  studding  the  shores  of  the  1 Temperlv,  Encyclopedia,  p.  38.  * Id.,  p.  43. 

* Thomas,  Hist.  Printing,  1.  p.  73-92. 

“ 4 The  Travels  of  Two  Mohammedans.  Pink.,  vii. 

1 Commlnes,  il.  chap.  Hi.  * Id.,  ii.  13.  p.  191-198.  The  masters  were  paid  at  the  public  ex- 

3 Id.,  11 13, 14.  4 Id.,  iv.  8.  Lenglet,  ill.  p.  493.  pence. 
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York.  In  Europe,  at  the  same  period,  univers- 
al ignorance  prevailed  among  knights  and  no- 
bles ; it  is  doubtful  if  Charlemagne  could  write ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  his  effort  to  establish  free 
schools  in  connection  with  the  monasteries — an 
idea  he  may  have  borrowed  from  his  highly  ed- 
ucated contemporary  and  correspondent,  Ha- 
roun  A1  Raschid — wholly  failed  to  educate  feudal 
Europe.  The  most  successful  champion  of  the 
joust  or  the  tournament  was  more  ignorant  and 
barbarous  than  the  meanest  Chinese.1  But 
with  the  growth  of  the  industrial  cities  and  the 
gradual  elevation  of  the  laboring-man,  the  peo- 
ple began  to  educate  themselves ; and  although 
we  can  not  trace  distinctly  the  early  history  of 
common  schools,  we  must  infer  thfct  it  waa  in 
the  Netherlands,  Germany,  and  Holland  that 
they  first  made  their  appearance ; that  it  was 
the  trader  or  the  mechanic  that  first  felt  the 
value  of  practical  education. 

The  free  or  co-operative  government  was  a 
third  invention  of  the  working-men.  They  ear- 
ly formed  their  guilds  or  trade  associations  for 
the  purpose  of  mutual  support,  and  they  mould- 
ed their  city  constitutions  into  a series  of  re- 
publics. If  Ghent  or  Bruges  professed  a gen- 
eral allegiance  to  their  counts  or  dukes,  they 
still  maintained  their  civic  rights,  and  held  their 
ancient  privileges  as  the  highest  law. . The  re- 
public of  Holland  sprang  from  the  usages  of  the 
cities,  and  from  that  fertile  example  come  the 
liberal  tendencies  of  modern  nations.  And  in 
connection  with  these  three  inventions  we  may 
name  as  their  natural  result  the  Reformation. 
It  was  the  intelligent  working-man  in  every 
land  that  sustained  Luther  or  Calvin : the  in- 
dustrious Flemings,  the  thoughtful  Germans, 
the  prosperous  Huguenots,  the  laborious  Puri- 
tans. 

Another  of  the  inventions  of  this  period  was  the 
bank  and  paper  currency.  The  Lombard  Jews, 
it  is  said,  first  established  banks  in  the  ninth 
or  tenth  century ; but  it  was  the  Florentine  and 
Venetian  merchants  and  bankers  who  created 
the  great  banking-houses  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
who  established  their  agencies  in  all  the  im- 
portant commercial  cities,  and  whose  drafts 
and  bills  of  exchange  became  the  currency  of 
Europe.2 3  The  Bank  of  Venice  was  probably 
the  first  to  issue  bank-notes,  or  banco ; but  it  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  earliest  form  of  legal 
tender  is  to  be  found  among  the  Chinese.  The 
Emperor  of  China  in  the  thirteenth  century 
seems  to  have  had  notions  upon  money  not 
very  different  from  those  that  prevail  among 
some  of  our  own  financiers.  He  issued  a cur- 
rency made  from  the  bark  of  the  mulberry-tree, 
each  bill  being  stamped  with  a certain  value.2 
No  other  money  was  allowed  to  be  used  in  all 
China ; the  foreign  merchant  who  came  to  trade 
in  the  country  was  obliged  to  exchange  his  gold 


1 Hue's  Travels  in  China,  ii  p.  122. 

* Hallem,  Mid.  Ages,  iii.  p.  339. 

3 Le  Livre  de  Marco  Polo,  par  M.  G.  Pauthier,  i. 
chap.  95.  Et  le?  fait  despendre  h chascun  par  toutes 

sea  provinces  et  par  tons  ses  regnes. 


or  silver  for  its  value  in  paper  currency  ; and  in 
order  to  keep  his  legal  tenders  at  par,  the  Em- 
peror directed  that  whoever  refused  to  take 
them  should  be  put  to  death.  He  was  evi- 
dently a vigorous  financier.  From  the  Chi- 
nese, too,  about  the  same  period,  came  gun- 
powder, which  can  hardly  be  classed  among 
the  useful  inventions,  and  which  has  yet  been 
of  signal  service  to  the  engineer  and  the  build- 
er. To  the  thinkers  of  that  early  age,  how- 
ever, it  showed  only  its  aspect  of  horror.  * * Di- 
vine Providence,”  said  an  old  writer,  “may 
seem  to  have  given  birth  to  this  terrible  inven- 
tion that  such  unquiet  spirits  as  stir  up  war, 
may  perceive  the  flashes  of  his  anger  flying  in 
their  faces,  or  roaring  in  their  ears,  and  thus 
all  men  grow  more  peaceable.”1 

Chemistry  slowly  grew  up  in  the  industrial 
cities  from  a costly  and  useless  pursuit  to  a 
valuable  accessory  of  manufactures.  In  the 
form  of  alchemy  it  had  only  served  to  amuse 
or  impoverish.  “ I have  never  seen  a wealthy 
chemist,”  was  a proverb  of  the  times ; and  Pan- 
cirollus  assures  us  that  “there  is  nothing  to  be 
expected  from  chemistry  but  smoke  and  ashes, 
sighs  and  labor,  ignorance  and  imposture.”.  He 
thinks  it  “wonderfully  pleasant,  but  very  cost- 
ly.”2 Yet  the  despised  science  was  soon  em- 
ployed by  the  working-men  of  the  factories  to 
produce  their  richest  dyes,  bleach  their  wool, 
or  temper  their  steel  and  iron.  In  the  twelfth 
or  thirteenth  century  magnetism  makes  its  ap- 
pearance ; and  it  is  said  the  Crusaders  found 
the  Arabs  employing  a rude  compass  to  guide 
them  over  the  desert,  composed  of  a needle 
floating  in  a cup  of  water.2  The  practical  nav- 
igators of  Europe  seized  upon  the  invention, 
and  having  applied  it  to  the  desert  of  the  sea, 
were  soon  enabled  to  pursue  the  fabled  wealth 
of  the  Indies  over  the  bosom  of  the  once  im- 
passable Atlantic. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  the  va- 
ried inventions  of  the  working-men  of  this  cre- 
ative period  — the  countless  refinements  that 
sprang  from  a happy  union  of  intellect  and  la- 
bor. The  looms  of  Flanders  produced  cloths 
of  unrivaled  excellence,  that  were  afterward  the 
models  of  those  of  England.4  The  foundries 
and  work-shops  of  Liege  and  Ghent  poured  forth 
a profusion  of  utensils  in  metal  that  added  to 
the  domestic  comfort  of  millions.  Carpets  of 
Oriental  beauty  were  woven  to  take  the  place 
of  the  rushes  that  once  covered  the  floors  of 
baronial  castles.  Laces  and  silks,  velvets  and 
satins,  once  the  exclusive  workmanship  of  the 
Saracen  and  the  Greek,  became  familiar  to  the 
European ; and  glass  and  earthenware  of  sin- 
gular excellence  supplanted  the  pewter  service 
of  an  earlier  age.  A Dutch  spectacle-maker 
of  Middelburg,  about  1690,  produced  the  first 
telescope,  and  suggested  to  Galileo  the  instru- 


1 Pan  droll  ob,  trans.  Hist  of  Many  Memorable 
Things,  etc.,  ii.  p.  884  and  449,  appendix. 

3 Id.,  iL  p.  820. 

3 History  of  Wonderful  Inventions.  The  Magnet 

4 Pulleyn,  Origin  of  Inventions,  p.  57. 
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ment  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  unfold  the 
machinery  of  the  heavens.1 *  Clocks  and  time- 
pieces, a wonderful  improvement  upon  the  wa- 
ter-clocks of  Greece  and  Rome,  appear  in  Eu- 
rope about  the  twelfth  century,  but  remained 
for  a long  time  very  imperfect.3  The  first  city 
clock  was  put  up  at  Padua,  in  1358 ; and  strik- 
ing clocks  were  so  rare  and  costly  that  consid- 
erable cities  had  difficulty  to  obtain  sufficient 
money  to  purchase  one.*  The  rarest  genius  of 
the  workman  was  exerted  to  adorn  the  new  in- 
vention ; and  the  famous  clock  of  Strasbourg, 
put  up  in  the  fourteenth  century,  was  provided 
with  a moving  figure  of  the  Virgin,  angels  with 
waving  wings,  a golden  cock  that  crowed,  and 
a throng  of  complicated  devices. 

In  all  the  arts  of  domestic  life,  indeed,  the 
working-man  was  the  teacher  of  his  barbarous 
lords.  His  cities  were  models  of  comfort  and 
neatness  when  those  of  France  and  England 
were  clusters  of  wooden  hovels.  His  houses 
were  built  of  brick  or  stone,  the  streets  of  the 
cities  paved,  the  apartments  provided  with 
chimneys,  the  city  protected  from  fire,  when  the 
English  towns  were  desolated  by  constant  con- 
flagrations, and  often  leveled  to  the  ground. 
His  love  for  artistic  elegance  led  him  to  delight 
in  magnificent  display;  and  the  chroniclers 
abound  in  labored  descriptions  of  the  splendor 
of  Ghent  and  Bruges,  when,  the  streets  of  the 
great  cities  were  hung  with  cloth  draperies  of 
red,  black,  ^nd  gray;  when  their  fountains 
spouted  the  richest  wine,  their  public  buildings 


1 History  of  Wonderfhl  Inventions.  Telescope. 

* Beckmann,  L p.  843.  9 Id.,  L p.  853. 


were  adorned  with  a boundless  profusion  of 
statues  and  paintings,  and  their  wealthy  burgh- 
ers, clad  in  rich  robes  and  covered  with  chains 
of  gold,  welcomed  the  approach  of  royal  or  du- 
cal visitors.1 

Thus  labor,  persecuted  and  tormented  in  ev- 
ery land,  in  the  face  of  a thousand  discourage- 
ments, slowly  laid  the  foundations  and  reared 
the  fabric  of  modern  progress.  Hiding  amidst 
islets  in  the  Adriatic,  clustering  together  on  the 
banks  of  the  Arno,  or  sheltered  by  the  dreary 
wilderness  of  Flanders,  the  patient  working-men 
raised  their  wonderful  cities  and  created  their 
priceless  inventions.  In  vain  the  feudal  rob- 
bers despoiled  them  of  their  honest  gains  or 
drove  them  from  their  flaming  homes  to  perish 
in  the  icy  forest.  In  vain  the  kings  of  France 
and  England,  through  all  their  dreary  history, 
preyed  upon  their  working-men  and  wasted  their 
earnings  in  brutal  warfare  or  wicked  license. 
In  vain  the  Georges  crushed  their  laboring 
classes  with  intolerable  debts,  or  Bourbons  and 
Hapsburgs  snatched  the  working-men  from  their 
factories  and  sent  them  to  die  by  millions  on  a 
thousand  battle-fields.  Labor  still  survived; 
the  industrial  classes  have  every  where  slowly 
advanced  in  knowledge,  wealth,  and  power; 
and  it  is  to  their  calm,  clear  intellect  that  all 
modern  nations  are  looking  for  relief  from  the 
political  errors  of  the  past.  The  principles  of 
Venice  and  Florence,  Ghent  and  Bruges,  have 
become  the  guiding  impulses  of  modern  pro- 
gress ; their  inventions,  material  and  intellect- 
ual, have  civilized  mankind. 


> Monstrelet,  iL  p.  103.  Froissart,  ii.  p.  266. 


THE  EVE  OF  ST.  BARTHOLOMEW. 

Is  the  night  still,  0 wife,  O tender  wife  of  my  bosom: 

Star-crowned  still,  as  began  the  night  of  unspeakable  horror? 

Is  it  only  the  rising  wind  that  moans  in  the  branches, 

Only  the  glow  of  the  moonlight  filling  the  room  with  its  splendor? 
Never,  O wife  of  my  anguish,  motherless  wife  of  my  sorrow, 

Never  again  will  the  coming  of  night  bring  merciful  slumber, 

But  only  a sleep  dream-haunted;  full  of  terrors  phantasmal. 

Memories  hateful,  accurst,  that  will  torture  our  hearts  forever. 

Tortured  in  fancy  again,  I rose  to-night  as  the  tocsin — 

The  bell  of  St.  Germain  aux  Auxerrois  tolling  heavy  and  dooming — 
Startled  with  hideous  clangor  Paris,  white  in  the  moonlight, 

In  the  beauLiful  August  time,  on  the  solemn  eve  of  the  Sabbath. 

Again  from  our  chamber-casement  looked  I forth  on  the  house-tops, 
Saw  the  streets  in  commotion;  lights  at  the  windows;  the  marching 
Of  troops  in  orderly  hasting;  glitter  of  armor  and  weapon; 

Waving  of  plumes  and  the  flash  of  swords,  while  ever-recarring 
Cries,  “For  God  and  the  King!”  burst  from  infuriate  voices* 

Once  again  came  the  creeping  of  flesh,  as  I looked  and  listened; 

Once  again,  like  a stone,  went  down  my  heart  in  my  bosom; 

And  thou,  awaking  affrighted,  thou  with  our  boy,  our  belov&d, 

Didst,  in  a voice  of  emotion,  demand  the  cause  of  my  terror, 

Saying,  “Thou,  too!  Hast  thou  dreamed,  thou,  the  Medici  beholding, 
Smiling  and  fair,  till  her  face  wrinkled  and  changed,  and  her  tresses 
Coiled  and  hissed — and  in  place  of  Catherine,  lo.  the  Mednsa?” 
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Gazing,  I heard,  but  replied  not,  heeding  rather  the  clamor, 
Strange  and  unearthly,  of  voices  blended  in  infinite  tumult. 

Still  were  they  calling  on  God ; bnt  loud  and  hideous  laughter. 
Mingled  with  shrieking  and  wailing,  deafeued  the  cars  of  the  city, 


Then,  as  we  listened  confounded,  thou  and  I and  our  infant, 

“Death  to  the  Huguenot T smote  us,  sharp  us  the  ring  of  the  clarion 
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“Death!”  We  clutched  at  the  boy,  and  looking  forth  for  a moment, 

Saw  Nevers  and  Montpensier;  saw,  too,  the  multitude  surging; 

Saw  where  white-haired  Coligny  swung  by  his  feet  from  the  lantern; 

Saw  the  slaughter  of  men,  of  flying  women  and  children; 

Saw  the  flames  of  the  torches,  heard  the  ring  of  the  hatchets; 

Saw  and  heard,  yet  incredulous  even  in  seeing  and  hearing, 

Doubted  yet  of  the  worst,  of  the  infinite  compass  of  horror, 

And  only  fled  when  the  chances  of  flight  were  all  but  defeated. 

Sharp,  as  branded  with  fire,  is  the  picture  of  all  that  succeeded: 

The  stealthy  flight  from  the  house;  the  steps  beleaguered  with  danger; 
Heavens  lurid,  and  black  with  the  smoke  of  homesteads  consuming; 
Shrieks  and  cries  of  the  tortured,  blent  with  the  groans  of  the  dying; 
Streets  with  the  blood  of  the  slain  ones  reeking  hot  in  the  channels; 

Thou  by  my  side,  and  the  child  clinging  and  wailing  with  terror ; 

Ever  weapon  in  hind  ready  to  strike,  1 protect  thee, 

Threading  the  hideous  ways  that  are  dark  and  unspeakably  noisome. 

So  we  elude  pursuit,  till,  as  we  speed,  on  the  instant 

Out  of  the  darkness  a woman  armed  with  a poniard  confronts  us ; 

Fierce  are  her  luminous  eyes,  .cruel  her  mouth,  and  her  laughter 

What  but  a ghouls,  as  her  kuife  in  the  heart  of  our  darling  she  plunges! 

Once,  and  but  once,  have  I stained  my  sword  with  the  blood  of  a woman, 
Thou  looking  on,  wife,  the  while — with  pitiless  eyes  on-looking. 

God,  is  it  more  than  a dream?  Have  these  things  really  befallen? 


MY  ENEMY’S  DAUGHTER. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

AN  ODD  INTERVIEW  AND  AN  UNEXPECTED 
MEETING. 

ARE  there  any  poor  people  who  never  felt  an 
impress  of  something  like  awe  and  timidity 
at  their  first  direct  contact  with  wealth  ? I have 
heard  and  read  of  noble,  independent  beings, 
serene  in  the  unsurpassed  and  conscious  digni- 
ty of  mere  manhood,  who,  in  whatever  poverty, 
never  felt  the  faintest  flutter  of  envy,  awe,  or 
humiliation  when  they  stood  for  the  first  time 
in  the  presence  of  a great  man's  flunkeys,  and 
asked  to  see  the  great  man  himself.  Are  there 
such  persons  ? I don’t  say  I disbelieve  in  their 
existence,  but  I should  like  to  hear,  on  the  au- 
thority of  some  one  more  skilled  than  I to  pen- 
etrate the  secrets  of  human  consciousness,  that 
there  really  are  beings  of  that  kind  before  I 
quite  believe  in  them.  My  own  impression  is, 
that  civilized  man  or  woman  of  humble  class 
hardly  ever  yet  knocked  for  the  first  time  at  the 
door  of  a great  West  End  mansion  without  a 
beating  of  the  heart,  a mingling  of  awe  and 
humiliation.  It  is  very  mean  and  shabby  and 
unworthy,  and  60  are  most  of  our  instinctive 
impulses,  which  at  last  we  school  down,  or  are 
schooled  and  mastered  by.  Deep,  deep  down 
iu  our  civilized  nature  is  rooted  the  abject  hom- 
age to  wealth.  I almost  think  it  begins  with 
the  wearing  of  clothes.  I doubt  whether  the 
very  next  stage  of  civilization  after  nakedness 
does  not  witness  the  internal  growth  of  that 
senile  sentiment.  I think  we  keep  singing 
onr  “A  man’s  a man  for  a’  that,”  and  our 
“ Vi  lain  et  tr'es-vilain in  order  to  drown  the 
feeling  or  exorcise  it,  as  they  play  martial  airs 


to  keep  up  the  manhood  of  the  raw  recruit.  Of  • 
course  we  get  over  it  sometimes ; at  least,  thank 
Heaven,  we  do  not  all  succumb  to  it  wholly.  I 
am  not  much  of  a sneak  myself,  and  I never 
yet  sought  the  patronage  of  a man  of  rank,  or 
put  myself  in  his  way  to  get  his  nod,  or  bragged 
to  my  acquaintance  that  I had  met  him — and  I 
know  that  I am  no  whit  more  independent  than 
many  of  my  neighbors — but  I have  felt  the  poor 
man’s  sentiment  of  awe  for  wealth  ; I have 
done  to  wealth  the  involuntary  homage  of  be- 
ing afraid,  and  hearing  my  heart  beat,  as  I 
stood  in  its  august,  unfamiliar  presence.  Many 
of  my  friends  are  people  connected  somehow 
with  the  world  of  art,  and  who  have  made  their 
way  up  from  nothing.  Some  of  them  have  fine 
West  End  houses  now  of  their  own,  and  car- 
riages, and  awful  footmen  in  livery;  but  I think 
if  I were  talking  confidentially  with  each  of 
them  in  turn  over  a cigar  and  a glass  of  brandy- 
and-water,  he  would  frankly  admit  that  one  of 
the  most  trying  moments  of  his  life — one  of  the 
moments  when  he  found  it  hardest  to  keep  up 
his  dignity  of  independent  and  equal  manhood — 
was  just  the  first  time  when,  having  knocked  at 
some  great  man’s  door,  he  waited  for  the  open- 
ing of  it  and  the  presence  of  the  flunkey. 

Now  I stood  this  Sunday  morning  at  the  door 
of  Mr.  Lyndon,  M.P.,  and  I realized  these  sen- 
sations. I had  come  to  a6k  no  favor — to  seek 
no  patronage — to  bespeak  no  recognition — to 
pave  the  way  for  no  acquaintanceship.  If  any 
thing,  I was  coming  out  of  my  regular  beat  of 
life  rather  to  confer  a favor  than  to  solicit  one ; 
and  yet  I did  feel  that  ignoble,  nervous  tremor 
which  the  unaccustomed  presence  of  wealth  in- 
spires in  the  poor  man,  and  which  is  the  base 
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image,  the  false  coin,  the  bastard  brother  of  the 
soul’s  involuntary  homage  to  beauty  and  great- 
ness. I knocked  at  the  door,  and,  as  I waited 
for  its  opening,  I felt  so  nervous  that  I grew 
positively  ashamed  of  myself,  and  took  my  cour- 
age in  two  hands,  as  the  French  phrase  goes, 
and  remembered  about  a man  being  a man  for 
a’  that. 

Mr.  Lyndon,  M.P.,  lived  in  a fine  house  in 
Connaught  Place,  looking  straight  into  Hyde 
Park.  One  had  to  go  up  high  steps  to  get  to 
the  door,  which  lent  additional  majesty  and 
dread  to  the  business.  It  was,  as  I have  said, 
a Sunday ; and  as  I came  hither  I had  passed 
crowds  of  people  streaming  out  of  the  doors 
of  fashionable  churches,  and  seen  splendidly 
dressed  women,  all  velvets  and  satins  and  feath- 
ers, assisted  into  their  carriages  by  footmen  who 
carried  gilded  prayer-books ; and  I wondered 
whether  Mr.  Lyndon  had  been  to  church,  and 
if  so,  whether  he  would  have  come  back  from 
his  worship  by  the  time  I reached  his  house, 
and  whether  it  was  a dreadful  heathenish  sort 
of  thing,  a kind  of  outrage  upon  Church  and 
State,  to  ask  to  see  such  a man  at  all  on  Sun- 
day. To  go  to  church,  too,  seemed,  in  pres- 
ence of  the  splendid  crowds,  so  necessary  and 
becoming  a part  of  respectability,  that  I felt 
like  a social  outlaw  because  I had  not  been 
there,  and  was  not  much  in  the  habit  of  going 
there.  My  sensations  were  not  the  pangs  of 
an  awakened  conscience,  but  the  kind  of  feeling 
which  goes  through  a man  who,  unshaved  and 
with  muddy  boots,  unconsciously  intrudes  into 
the  midst  of  a well-dressed  and  elegant  com- 
pany. 

When  I found  out  Mr.  Lyndon’s  house  I 
wondered  much  why  such  a man,  especially  if 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  church,  could 
not  do  something  kind  and  substantial  for  his 
niece  and  his  brother’s  wife,  whose  chief  crime, 
poor  thing,  appeared  to  have  been  her  incon- 
venient virtue ; and  why  he  would  not  at  least 
take  them  out  of  poverty  and  debt,  and  the 
perpetual  presence  of  temptation.  This  I was 
thinking  when  the  door  opened,  and  I stood  in 
the  presence  of  the  great  man’s  servant. 

Well,  it  was  not  so  dreadful  after  all.  I 
really  don’t  think  I minded  it  in  the  least  after 
the  first  sound  of  my  voice.  Mr.  Lyndon  at 
home? 

Yes,  Mr.  Lyndon  is  at  home.  The  servant 
seemed  to  say  by  his  look  of  cold  inquiry, 44  What 
then,  young  man  ? Admitting  that  Mr.  Lyn- 
don is  at  home,  which  it  can’t  be  worth  while 
concealing  from  you,  how  can  the  fact  in  any 
way  concern  you  ?” 

I mildly  asked  if  I could  see  him. 

The  man — who  was  civil  enough,  by-the-way 
— merely  asked  if  I had  an  appointment ; Mr. 
Lyndon  did  not  usually  see  people  unless  by  ap- 
pointment. The  pampered  menial  of  a bloated 
aristocracy  clearly  assumed  at  the  first  glance 
that  I was  not  a visitor,  a friend  of  the  fam- 
ily. 

44  Will  you  take  in  my  card,  and  Rav  I wish 
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to  speak  a few  words  to  Mr.  Lyndon  very  par- 
ticularly? I think  he  will  see  me.” 

Presently  the  servant  came  back  and  told  me 
that  if  I would  wait  a few  minutes  Mr.  Lyndon 
would  see  me.  I was  shown  into  a large,  cold, 
handsome  room,  with  the  blinds  down,  and  a 
conservatory  at  one  side.  A group  of  marble 
figures,  nearly  life-size,  stood  in  front  of  the 
conservatory.  They  were  the  familiar  Graces, 
and  they  were  covered  over  with  a shroud  of 
very  thick  muslin;  so  thick,  indeed,  that  the 
covering  seemed  put  on  less  as  a protection 
against  dust  and  discoloration  than  as  a veil 
to  hide  the  nakedness  of  the  classic  women 
during  the  severely  proper  hours  of  Sunday 
service.  I did  not  give  much  attention,  how- 
ever, to  these  marble  forms ; for  my  eyes  were 
caught  by  an  exquisitely  framed  photograph 
of  large  size,  which  stood,  conspicuous,  on  the 
chimney-piece.  It  was  the  likeness  of  Chris- 
tina-—once  my  Christina,  when  she  was  poor 
and  obscure,  and  we  were  both  happy. 

44  Please  to  walk  this  way,  Sir ; Mr.  Lyndon 
will  see  you.” 

I followed  the  servant  across  an  echoing  hall 
and  into  a library.  At  a desk  in  the  centre, 
with  letters  and  papers  all  about  him,  with 
Blue-books  piled  on  the  floor  near  his  arm- 
chair, and  on  his  other  side  a waste -paper 
basket  overflowing  with  pamphlets,  sat  Mr. 
Lyndon,  his  eyes  still  fixed  on  some  document 
he  w’a9  reading. 

He  was  a formal,  rather  handsome,  close- 
shaven  man,  wearing  the  high  stand-up  collars 
which  now  are  almost  as  rare  as  pig-tails.  His 
thick  hair  was  iron-gray ; his  complexion  was 
fast  purpling ; his  eyes,  when  he  favored  me  by 
looking  up,  were  much  lighter  than  those  of  his 
brother  or  of  Lilia — they  were  a cold,  steely 
gray.  I marked  the  rigid  expression  of  his 
chin  and  jaw — it  might  have  been  cruelty,  or 
it  might  have  been  stem  virtue,  according  as 
you  pleased  to  construe  it ; even  in  history  and 
in  action  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  the 
one  from  the  other.  In  Mr.  Lyndon’s  case  I 
could  not  but  think  that  the  full,  sensuous  lips 
helped  one  a little  to  make  the  decision. 

This,  then,  wras  Tommy  Goodboy.  I am 
bound  to  say  that  from  the  very  first  I took 
a dislike  to  Tommy  Goodboy. 

Mr.  Lyndon  left  me  for  some  seconds  plante 
IH  without  looking  at  me  or  speaking.  I was, 
in  fact,  about  to  open  the  conversation,  when 
he  suddenly  looked  up  with  an  air  first  of  irri- 
tation, then  of  vacancy;  then  he  looked  down 
at  my  card,  which  was  lying  before  him  on  his 
desk,  and  at  last  he  spoke : 

440h,  Mr.  Temple!  Yes,  I recollect  now. 
My  niece  did  speak  to  me  about  you,  and  I 
promised  her  that  if  I could  do  any  thing — but 
I am  sure  I don’t  know.  Why  did  you  not 
come  sooner — some  time  in  the  season,  Mr. 
Temple  ? This  is  no  time ; and  every  body  is 
out  of  town ; and  I am  leaving  town  myself  to- 
morrow ; and,  in  fact,  I am  very  busy  to-day, 
and  hardly  counted  on  being  disturbed.  I don’t 
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usually  see  any  body  on  Sundays ; but  as  you 
have  come — and  I certainly  did  promise  my 
niece  to  see  you — ” 

“ Excuse  me,  Mr.  Lyndon.  I have  not  come 
to  remind  you  of  your  promise,  or  to  ask  any 
favor  of  you ; indeed,  I would  accept  none  even 
if  it  were  offered,  although  I feel  deeply  obliged 
to  Miss  Lyndon.” 

“To  Miss  Lyndon?” 

“To  your  niece.  Yes.” 

“Oh,  to  be  sure — Lilia  Lyndon,  my  niece. 
Well?” 

“ I don’t  mean  to  make  any  demand  on  your 
kindness,  so  far  as  I am  concerned.  I hope  to 
be  able  to  work  my  own  way.” 

He  merely  bent  his  head,  as  a sort  of  formal 
acknowledgment. 

“I  have  not  come  on  any  business  of  my 
own.  ” 

“ Sent  by  my  niece,  I suppose  ?” 

“ No,  Mr.  Lyndon.  She  does  not  know  any 
thing  about  my  coming  here.” 

He  looked  down  at  his  papers,  and  glanced 
at  his  watch.  The  actions  were  significant; 
they  said  very  plainly,  “If  you  have  any  thing 
to  say,  say  it  at  once,  and  go.” 

“I  dare  say  you  consider  my  visit  an  intru- 
sion.” 

“ Not  at  all.  At  least,  that  quite  depends — ” 

“ I have  come  about  a matter  which  concerns 
you,  or,  at  least,  which  I thought  might  possibly 
concern  you.” 

He  looked  at  me  with  cold  surprise. 

“ I met  lately,  more  than  once  in  Dover,  and 
here  in  London,  a person  whom  I believe  to  be 
a member  of  your  family — your  brother,  in  fact.” 

He  did  start  a little  and  wince  as  I gave 
him  this  piece  of  news. 

“I  was  not  aware  that  he  had  returned  from 
abroad.  Are  you  quite  sure  ?” 

“ Quite  sure ; at  least,  he  told  me  so.  In- 
deed, I might  have  guessed  the  fact  even  with- 
out his  telling  me.” 

“ Well,  Sir,  if  you  formed  any  acquaintance- 
ship with  the  person  you  speak  of — and  I gath- 
er from  your  manner  that  you  did — it  would  be 
superfluous  to  tell  you  that  he  is  not  a person 
whose  return  to  England  could  give  any  pleas- 
ure to  me  or  to  any  member  of  his  family.  That 
fact  it  would  be  idle  for  me  to  attempt  to  dis- 
guise. I did  not  know  that  he  had  returned  to 
England,  or  expect  his  return,  or  desire  to  see 
him.  You  know,  therefore,  that  you  are  the 
bearer  of  unwelcome  news.  The  question  I 
would  ask  is,  why  you  have  gratuitously  taken 
on  yourself  the  task  of  making  the  announce- 
ment. I suppose  I need  hardly  say  that  if  you 
are  the  bearer  of  any  message,  or  request,  or 
any  thing  of  that  sort  from  the  person  you  speak 
of,  you  could  not  possibly  present  yourself  with 
worse  credentials.” 

“ I have  no  message  or  request,  and  I would 
not  make  myself  the  bearer  of  any.  I assure 
you,  Mr.  Lyndon,  I am  no  friend  of  your  broth- 
er’s. No  member  of  his  family — no,  not  his 
nearest  relation — could  feel  less  inclined  for  his 


society  than  I am.  It  is  just  because  I think 
him  so  objectionable,  and  so  offensive,  and  so 
reckless,  that  I have  come  here  to-day.” 

“ Well?” 

“ Your  brother  told  me  over  and  over  again, 
before  I knew  his  name,  that  he  had  come  to 
England  resolved  to  expose,  and  disgrace,  and 
extort  money  from  some  one.  I afterward 
learned — indeed,  he  told  me — that  you  are  the 
person  against  whom  this  is  to  be  directed.” 

“ He  means  to  make  some  disgraceful  exhi- 
bition of  himself,  to  raise  some  scandal,  in  the 
hope  of  terrifying  or  Bhaming  me  into  buying 
him  off?” 

“ He  does.” 

“ He  is  quite  capable  of  that,  or  of  any  thing 
else  outrageous  and — and,  in  fact,  infamous.” 

44 1 have  no  doubt  he  is.  He  impressed  me 
as  being  all  but  insane  with  hatred  and  reck- 
lessness.” 

“Ah!  but  he  is  not  intone.  It  would  be 
well  for  his  family  if  he  were.  He  is  perfectly 
sane.  Well,  have  you,  then,  come  for  the  pur- 
pose of  warning  me  ?” 

“No.  Frankly,  I tell  you  that  I have  not; 
at  least,  not  on  your  own  account.” 

“Listen  to  me,  Mr.  a — a — Temple.  If  you 
should  see  that  person  again,  you  may  tell  him 
that  he  can  do  his  worst.  I shall  uot  buy  him  off 
— no,  not  by  the  outlay  of  a sixpence.  It's  very 
kind,  no  doubt,  of  you  to  take  the  trouble  to  come 
here,  and  all  that ; and  of  course  you  will  under- 
stand me  as  expressing  my  sense  of  the  obliga- 
tion.” 

“ Pray  don't  speak  of  that.  I have  not  come 
out  of  any  consideration  for  which  yon,  Mr. 
Lyndon,  personally  have  any  reason  to  feel 
obliged.  But — ” 

My  speech  was  cut  short  by  the  entrance  of 
the  servant,  who  banded  a card  to  his  master. 
Mr.  Lyndon  looked  at  it,  and  said  with  empha- 
sis: “Certainly.  Let  him  wait;  I shall  be 
disengaged  in  less  than  one  minute.” 

There  was  no  mistaking  this.  I most  come 
to  the  point,  and  make  good  use  of  my  time. 

“ Mr.  Lyndon,  I have  come  quite  of  my  own 
accord,  and  perhaps  very  foolishly,  to  ask  you 
whether  you  would  not  do  something  in  this 
unpleasant  business  for  the  sake  of  your  niece. 
It  is  such  a pity  that  a girl  so  young,  and  so 
poor,  and — and — ”1  blurted  out — “so  pretty, 
should  be  liable  to  be  tormented  and  disgraced 
by  a man  of  that  kind.  Could  you  not  make 
terms  with  him,  and  buy  him  off,  for  her  sake 
and  for  her  mother's  ? They  have  had  so  much 
unhappiness  and  poverty ; and  it’s  such  a pity 
for  poor  Lilia.  ” 

“ Mr.  Temple,  you  appear  to  be  so  intimate- 
ly acquainted  with  the  personal  history  of  some 
members  of  my  family,  that  I don't  suppose  I 
add  any  thing  to  your  stock  of  knowledge  when 
I say  that  I have  already  done  a good  deal  for 
my  niece.” 

44  Yes,  I am  aware  of  it.  She  has  told  me  so 
often.” 

44  And  that  she  has  no  claim  on  me  ?” 
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“No  claim  but  elose  relationship." 

“ That  she  has  no  claim  on  me  except  what 
I feel  inclined  to  recognize.  Now,  I have  no 
objection  to  Lilia  herself;  indeed,  quite  the 
contrary — I like  her.  But  I am  not  going  to 
be  made  the  victim  of  all  her  relations.  On 
that  I am  quite  determined." 

“If  you  could  even  take  her  away — to  the 
country  somewhere  ?" 

“ I am  so  little  in  the  habit,  Mr.  Temple,  of 
discussing  my  family  affairs,  even  with  members 
of  my  own  family,  that  I really  can  not  fall  into 
the  way  of  talking  them  over  with  strangers. 
Will  you  allow  me  again  to  thank  yon  for  the 
trouble  you  have  taken  in  coming  so  much  out 
of  your  way  ?" 

“ Ypu,  Mr.  Lyndon,  I have  once  more  to  say, 
are  in  no  way  indebted  to  me.  I came  only 
because  I feel  an  interest  in  your  sister-in-law 
and  your  niece.  I fear  I have  done  them  little 
good  by  my  unwelcome  interference." 

“ You  have  done  them,  Sir,  neither  good  nor 
harm." 

He  touched  the  bell  that  stood  upon  his  table. 

I hastened  out  of  the  room,  without  even 
going  through  the  form  of  a parting  salutation, 
yrhich,  indeed,  would  have  been  thrown  away 
upon  him,  as  he  had  already  busied  himself  in 
his  papers  with  a resolute  manner,  as  if  to  an- 
nounce to  me  that  he  would  not  look  up  again 
until  I had  relieved  him  of  my  unwelcome  pres- 
ence. 

I was  in  no  pleasant  mood  as  I crossed  Hyde 
Park.  Especially  was  I out  of  humor  with  my- 
self, even  more  than  I was  with  Mr.  Lyndon ; 
and  as  before  I had  seen  him  I felt  an  unreason- 
ing dislike  to  him,  and  as  now  that  I had  seen 
him  and  spoken  with  him  I felt  a deep  detesta- 
tion for  him,  it  follows  that  I felt  somewhat  bit- 
terly toward  myself.  I knew  that  I had  made 
a fool  of  myself ; that  I had  brought  humiliation 
on  myself ; and  that  all  this  had  been  done  to 
no  purpose,  or  to  an  ill  purpose.  It  takes  a 
very  brave  and  loyal  nature  to  enable  a man  to 
be  content  with  the  knowledge  that  he  has 
made  a fool  of  himself,  even  when  thereby  he 
has  benefited  somebody ; but  it  is  gall  and  worm- 
wood indeed  to  know  that  one  has  made  a fool  of 
himself,  and  at  the  same  time  frustrated  instead 
of  serving  the  object  he  wished  to  accomplish. 

So  I went,  scowling  and  sullen,  across  the 
Park,  mentally  girding  at  myself  and  at  the 
loungers  and  idlers  I met  in  my  way.  I don't 
know  why,  when  a man  is  in  a vexed  and  sulky 
humor*  he  immediately  begins  to  despise  his 
fellow-creatures  whom  he  may  happen  to  meet, 
and  to  set  them  down  as  frivolous  and  worthless 
idlers,  gilded  butterflies,  and  so  forth.  I know 
that  I visited,  mentally,  the  pride  and  insolence 
of  Mr.  Lyndon  upon  every  creature,  man  and 
woman,  who  passed  me.  Madame  Roland  in 
her  maiden  days,  when  snubbed  by  the  aris- 
tocracy of  her  province,  was  not  consumed  by 
a fiercer  flame  of  democratic  passion  than  I felt 
that  Sunday  after  I had  been  a victim  to  the  in- 
solence of  the  rich  member  of  Parliament.  I 


dare  say  if  the  people  I scowled  at  in  Hyde  Park 
could  only  have  known  what  was  passing  within 
my  breast,  many  of  them  would  have  felt  highly 
flattered  and  delighted.  For  the  aristocrats 
Madame  Roland  detested  were  aristocrats.  My 
aristocrats  and  pampered  minions  and  gilded 
butterflies  were  in  nine  out  of  ten  instances 
people  very  much  of  my  own  class  of  life,  who 
had  come  out  on  the  Sunday  to  see  the  riders 
and  the  carriages  in  the  Row. 

As  I approached  the  Row  a haughty  aristocrat 
passed  me  rather  closely.  He  was  walking,  like 
myself.  It  was  like  his  insolence  and  the  arro- 
gance of  his  class ! It  was  his  affectation  of 
indifference  to  saddle  or  carriage-cushion.  He 
was  a tall  and,  as  well  as  I could  see  in  a pass- 
ing scowl,  a handsome  aristocrat.  I flung  upon 
him  a glance  of  scorn.  He  eyed  me  rather  cu- 
riously ; he  even  turned  back  and  looked  stead- 
ily after  me  when  he  had  passed.  I too  turned, 
and  glared  defiantly  at  him.  He  was,  as  I have 
said,  tall — fully  six  feet  high,  I should  say,  with 
square,  broad  shoulders ; he  was  dark-haired, 
and  had  a magnificent  beard  of  curly,  silky 
black.  He  was  very  well  dressed — indeed,  far 
too  handsomely  dressed  for  an  aristocrat  on  a 
Sunday.  He  was  not  hurling  back  glances  of 
scorn  at  me,  but  was  scrutinizing  me  with  a 
grave,  earnest  curiosity.  He  advanced  a step, 
then  fell  back.  I too  advanced,  a sudden  light 
of  recognition  flashing  on  me.  Then  we  ap- 
proached each  other  rapidly  and  at  once. 

“Ned  Lambert!"  I exclaimed. 

“Mr.  Banks!"  said  my  aristocrat.  It  was 
my  old  friend,  the  basso-carpenter. 

Now  that  I came  to  6tudy  his  appearance,  he 
was  not  changed  as  to  features  or  expression. 
He  had  grown  much  handsomer — he  always 
was  a good-looking  fellow,  remarkable  for  his 
fine  eyes  and  his  beard,  but  now  he  was  strik- 
ingly handsome.  He  was  splendidly  built-® 
stately  as  a guardsman,  supple  as  a gymnast. 
He  had  still  the  grave,  modest,  genial  expres- 
sion which  was  so  attractive  about  him  in  the 
old  days.  He  was  only  too  well  dressed ; for 
as  one  came  to  look  at  him  attentively  there 
was  something  about  him  which  seemed  a little 
out  of  keeping  with  the  clothes.  Perhaps  if  I 
had  not  known  of  his  origin  and  his  bringing- 
up,  I might  never  have  noticed  this ; as  it  was, 
I thought  I could  detect  the  outlines  and  the 
movements  of  the  young  workman  under  the 
broadcloth,  the  shiny  hat,  the  fawn -colored 
trowsers,  the  lavender  kid  gloves. 

We  were  very  cordial  in  a moment.  Really 
it  was  kind  of  him  to  walk  with  me  just  there 
and  then ; I was  so  very  carelessly,  not  to  say 
shabbily,  dressed.  My  old  friend  and  foe  did 
not  seem  to  care. 

“You  have  been  in  London  long,  Mr.  Banks  ?" 
asked  Lambert. 

I told  him  how  many  years. 

“So  long,  and  we  never  met  all  that  time! 
I've  been  away  a good  deal ; but  still  it  is  odd 
that  we  should  both  have  been  knocking  about 
London  so  much  and  never  met." 
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He  soon  told  me  all  about  himself.  He  was 
an  organ-builder,  and  was  holding  a very  good 
position  in  a great  house.  He  had  himself  in- 
vented and  introduced  some  improvements  into 
the  construction  of  the  instruments,  and  though 
these  were  not  important  enough  to  bring  him 
fame  or  money,  yet  they  gave  him  consideration 
with  his  employers  and  their  patrons ; and  he 
looked  forward  to  an  ultimate,  perhaps  not  a 
veiy  distant,  partnership.  He  had  been  sent 
to  many  foreign  cities  to  represent  his  principal 
and  superintend  the  building  and  putting  up, 
the  repairing  and  improving,  of  organs.  He 
had  been  to  the  United  States ; he  had  been  in 
St.  Petersburg,  and  Moscow,  and  Stockholm ; 
he  was  quite  familiar  with  Rome,  and  Paris,  and 
Madrid.  He  had  lived  ever  so  many  lives,  while 
I had  been  vegetating  by  the  Lethean  wharf  of 
the  Thames’s  stodgy  banks.  I felt  myself  very 
small  indeed  as  he  talked  to  me.  For  me,  my 
story  was  told  in  two  words : Me  void . 

There  was  one  subject  we  both  seemed  to 
avoid,  yet  surely  we  both  were  anxious  to  ap- 
proach it.  We  sometimes  beat  about  it;  in 
this  way,  for  example : 

44  You  have  been  in  London  all  lately — for  the 
most  part,  1 mean,  Mr.  Banks  ?” 

44  For  the  most  part,  yes.  No,  though ; I 
was  down  in  the  provinces  a good  deal  all  the 
summer.” 

44  But  you  were  in  town  some  part  of  the  sea- 
son— of  the  opera  season  ?” 

44  Some  pan  of  it ; not  lately.  I only  came 
back  to  town  a few  days  ago.  ” 

He  wanted  to  know  if  I knew  all  about 
Christina.  But  I shrank  back  as  yet.  It 
came  on  in  another  way.  He  insisted  that  I 
must  go  and  dine  with  him.  He  lived  out  St. 
John’s  Wood  way. 

44  Are  you  married,  Lambert  ?” 
f 44 No.”  He  spoke  very  slowly.  44No,  Mr. 
Banks,  I am  not  married,  and  I am  not  likely 
to  be.  I don’t  see  what  I want  marrying.  And 
you — perhaps  you  are  married  ?” 

44  No.  I may  take  up  your  own  words — I 
am  not  married,  Ned  Lambert,  and  I am  not 
likely  to  be.  I don’t  see  what  I want  marry- 
ing. And  you  know  the  reason  why.” 

44 Ah!”  He  breathed  hard,  looked  at  me 
with  a stolen  glance  of  kindness,  curiosity,  and 
pity ; but  he  said  no  more. 

44  Have  yon  seen  her , Lambert?”  I broke  out 
at  last,  and  I drew  him  aside  under  a clump  of 
trees.  44  Have  you  seen  her  ?” 

I did  not  name  her  name — what  need  to 
pronounce  it  ? 

44  Yes ; oh  yes,  I’ve  seen  her.” 

“Lately?” 

“Lately,  and  before,  and  always.  I may 
say;  at  least,  often.” 

44  You  have  been  seeing  her — you  have  been 
meeting  her  all  this  time  ?” 

“Yes;  off  and  on,  that  is.  When  I could, 
and  where  I could.” 

Almost  a cry  of  agony  and  anger  escaped 
from  my  lips.  All  this  time,  all  these  years, 


while  I had  been  groping  in  the  desolation  of 
solitude  and  darkness,  he  had  known  of  her 
whereabouts,  had  watched  her,  and  spoken  with 
her,  and  been  familiar  with  her!  And  faith- 
fully served  her,  no  doubt!  I suppose  the 
fierce  light  of  jealousy  and  anger  flamed  in  my 
eyes,  for  he  at  once  said,  gently  and  firmly: 

44  For  what  I think  you  mean,  Mr.  Banks,  ir 
was  little  good  to  me  to  see  her  and  speak  to 
her.  I tell  you  honestly,  and  like  a man,  I did 
my  very  best  to  make  her  love  me ; and  I 
couldn't  succeed.  I tell  you,  too,  I w as  mean 
enough  to  try  to  serve  her  and  help  her  when 
she  wanted  help,  and  to  hope  to  work  on  her 
gratitude  in  that  way ; and  it  was  of  no  nse. 
She  told  me  so  at  last;  and  then  I tried  to 
make  up  my  mind  as  a man  to  be  her  friend, 
and  no  more ; and  I have  been  trying,  and  I 
think  I’ve  been  succeeding  even ; and  I fancy 
I’m  growing  better,  and  able  to  bear  it,  and  to 
think  of  her  only  as  a friend.  Now  I’ll  not 
deny  that  this  meeting  with  you,  and  bringing 
back  the  old  times,  and  talking  of  her  with  you, 
may  have  thrown  me  back  a little.  But  I’ll  get 
up  again,  please  God,  and  get  over  it.  I'm  de- 
termined to  get  over  it,  and  to  be  satisfied  and 
happy  to  be  her  friend.  So  you  need  not  feel 
any  thing  like  anger  at  me.  1 have  done  you 
no  harm,  and  myself  no  good.” 

Need  I deny  that  a glow  of  wild  and  futile 
delight  passed  through  me?  It  passed  soon 
away ; Lambert's  ill  success  was  but  little  gain 
to  me. 

44  You  say  you  have  always  been  seeing  her? 
where,  for  instance  ?” 

44  In  London,  here,  first  of  all ; and  in  Paris, 
and  in  Milan,  and  in  Russia.  And  Paris  again, 
when  she  made  her  great  success  there.  And 
here,  the  other  day,  when  she  came  out  and 
carried  all  before  her.  I was  there.  I hoped 
to  be  able  to  throw  her  her  first  bouquet ; but, 
good  Lord,  there  was  such  a shower  of  bouquets 
came  down  that  mine  must  have  been  lost 
among  them !” 

“One  word,  Lambert.  Did  she  never — did 
she  never  speak — of  me  ?” 

“Not  much;  very  little  indeed.  I didn’t 
ask  her  any  questions.  I didn’t  know  how  you 
came  to  be  separated,  and  I don’t  know  now ; 
and  I don’t  ask  you,  either,  any  thing  about  it. 

I tell  you,  however,  that  I thought  badly  of  you 
at  first;  but  afterward  I thought  I must  have 
done  yon  wrong.” 

“Why,  Lambert,  why?” 

44  Because,  from  some  words  she  once  let  fall, 

I thought  she  had  made  up  her  mind  not  to  let 
any  thing  stand  between  her  and  success  on  the 
stage ; and  I thought — although  she  never  hinted 
such  a thing  in  the  least — I thought — well,  I 
don’t  quite  like  to  say  it.” 

44  Speak  it  out,  man ! Nothing  that  can  be 
said  by  any  human  creature  can  hurt  me  more.1" 

“ Well,  I thought  that  she  had  thrown  you 
over.  ” 

44  So  she  did,  Lambert.  She  threw  me  over, 
as  you  say — she  left  me  suddenly.  I never 
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knew  why  ; and  I have  never  seen  her  since.  I 
ought  to  hate  her  and  curse  her,  and  I can 
not.” 

“ No,  no,  you  ought  not  to  hate  her.  I don’t 
understand  her — I never  quite  could ; but  if  I 
know  any  thing  about  her,  and  if  she  ever  loved 
any  one,  I think  she  loved  you.” 

44  Did  she  not  speak  of  me  lately — when  last 
she  was  here?” 

44  Yes,  she  did ; that  was,  indeed,  almost  the 
only  time.  I went  to  see  her  up  in  Jermyn 
Street  just  the.  day  before  she  left,  and  she 
asked  me  if  I knew  that  yon  were  living  in  Lon- 
don ; and  of  course  I didn’t  know ; how  could 
I ? London  is  the  grave  of  provincial  friend- 
ships. ” 

44  Well,  and  she — ” 

44  She  told  me  you  were  living  in  London, 
and  that  she  believed  you  were  very  happy.” 

44  And  did  she  so  calmly,  so  readily  believe 
that  I was  happy  ? Did  she  cast  me  from  her 
mind  without  a word  of  regret  ?” 

44  No,  not  without  a word  of  regret ; at  least, 
I ought  not  to  say  regret,  perhaps,  for  she  said 
she  was  glad  that  you  were  happy.” 

44 O God!” 

“And  she  said  I might  perhaps  meet  you 
after  she  was  gone,  and,  if  I did,  to  give  you 
her  remembrances  and  her  good  wishes.” 

“That  was  all?” 

“That  was  all — all  she  said,  at  least.  I 
know  what  I thought  at  the  time.” 

“Tell  me  what  you  thought.  Don’t  spare 
me,  Lambert;  tell  me  any  thing — all." 

“Then  I’ll  tell  you  what  I thought.  I saw 
how  pale  she  grew,  and  heard  how  her  voice 
quivered,  and  I envied  you ; for  I thought, 
4 For  all  that’s  come  and  gone,  whatever  is  the 
reason  of  the  separation,  she  thinks  of  him  and 
loves  him  still.’” 

“No,  Lambert,  you  are  mistaken;  you  do 
not  understand  her.  No,  she  never  loved  me 
— never.  She  never  cared  a rush  for  me  com- 
pared with  her  ambition.  She  despises  me 
now  because  I have  come  to  nothing  so  far. 
She  pities  me,  I dare  say,  and  would  ding  me 
an  alms  if  she  might ; but  she  rejoices  that  she 
had  the  good  sense  and  the  good  fortune  to  free 
herself  from  me.” 

Lambert  shook  his  head. 

“I  don’t  quite  understand  her,”  he  said; 
“but  somehow  I think  I understand  her  better 
than  yon  do.  I know  well  enough  how  ambi- 
tious she  is,  and  fond  of  admiration  and  applause 
and  success,  and  all  that ; and  how  proud  she 
is  of  having  pushed  her  way  up  and  up,  from 
being  a poor  little  girl  unknown  to  be  the  star 
that  she  is.  I don’t  think  she  would  let  any 
thing  stand  in  the  way  of  her  success  much. 
But  you  know  as  well  as  I that  human  nature 
sounds  more  than  one  stop ; and  hers  has  many. 
And  1 think  there  is  much  love  in  her  heart  too, 
as  I know  there  is  much  friendship ; and  I don’t 
believe  she  has  ever  forgotten  you  or  ceased  to 
love  you.  There,  it  costs  me  something,  I can 
tell  you,  to  speak  these  words,  and  I shall  have 
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to  smoke  away  very  fiercely  for  half  the  night 
to  get  over  this ; but  I think  it’s  true.  I don’t 
know  that  it’s  any  good  telling  yon,  either;  for, 
mind,  I don't  say  that  it  could  come  to  any  thiug 
now,  even  if  you  were  to  meet  her.” 

44  No,  it  could  come  to  nothing.  Don’t  think 
me  an  idle  braggart  or  a fool,  Lambert,  or  that 
I am  talking  after  the  fashion  of  the  fox  and 
the  grapes ; but  if  she  stood  there  and  held  out 
her  hand  to  me,  and — and — ottered  to  marry 
me,  I would  turn  away  from  her  and  leave  her. 
I would,  though  I love  her  now  as  much  as  ever 
— ay,  far  more  than  ever.” 

Lambert  again  shook  his  head,  and  smiled — 
a melancholy  smile. 

44  No,  you  wouldn’t,”  he  said.  “ If  she  stood 
at  the  other  side  of  that  pathway,  and  held  out 
her  hand  and  beckoned  you  to  come,  you’d 
come  if  all  the  promises  and  vows  and  venge- 
ances, and  saints  and  angels  and  devils,  held 
you  back.  I know  that  I would,  and  couldn’t 
help  myself ; and  I know  that  you  would  too.” 

44  It  will  never  be  tried,  Lambert.” 

44  No,  it  will  never  be  tried.  She  has  gone 
away  for  a good  long  time.  She  told  me  that, 
no  matter  w*hat  offers  she  might  get,  she  would 
not  come  to  London  next  season.  She  was 
thinking  of  going  to  the  States  and  South  Amer- 
ica ; they  are  very  greedy  of  new  singers  now 
in  Brazil.  And  before  she  comes  back  we  don’t 
know  what  may  have  happened.” 

44 She  will  probably  many.” 

44  Perhaps.  And  you  may  have  recovered, 
and  may  be  married  too.” 

44  No ; whatever  may  be  possible,  that  is  not. 
A word  or  two  more,  Lambert.  Did  you  know 
of  any  one  who  seemed  likely  to  marry  her  ?” 

“Likely,  no;  would  have  liked  to  marry, 
yes.  No  doubt  the  number  of  candidates  will 
begin  to  increase  considerably  now.” 

44  Ay,  I dare  say  it  will.  Did  you  know  any 
Italian,  any  musical  man,  who  took  her  up  and 
helped  to  bring  her  out,  and  who  was  fond  of 
her?” 

44 1 didn’t  know  him;  but  she  often  told  me 
of  him.  It  was  he  to  whom  she  owes  much  of 
her  success ; so  she  says,  at  least ; but  I don’t 
think  much  of  that,  for  her  voice  and  her  tal- 
ents would  have  won  their  way  some  time  or 
other.  But  I believe  he  made  the  way  very 
smooth  for  her  in  the  beginning,  and  quite  took 
her  under  his  care,  and  was  better  to  her  than 
many  brothers  or  fathers  could  have  been.  She 
always  speaks  of  him  with  great  regard;  in 
fact,  with  a sort  of  devotion.” 

44  Was  he — is  he,  do  you  think,  in  love  with 
her?” 

“I  suppose  so,”  said  Lambert,  slowly,  and 
speaking  rather  ruefully.  “Why  not  he  as 
well  as  you  and  I,  and  all  the  rest  of  us  ?” 

44  Do  you  think  that  she — ” 

44  No,  I don’t.  I know  what  you  were  going 
to  ask,  and  I really  don’t.  I am  sure  she  is 
very  much  attached  to  him,  you  know,  and  all 
that;  and  I don’t  say  that  if  she  were  to  marry 
for  any  thing  but  love  she  might  not  marry  him 
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out  of  pure  gratitude.  But  when  I spoke  to 
her  once  about  him  she  was  a little  angry  at 
first,  and  said  I ought  to  know  better;  and 
then  she  softened  and  smiled,  and  went  on  to 
say  that  in  any  case  his  heart  had  two  great 
loves  already — music  and  Italian  revolution — 
and  there  was  no  place  left  in  it  for  any  woman.” 

44  He  is  older  than  she  is?” 

44  Yes ; I should  say  ten  or  a dozen  years  at 
least.  But  that’s  nothing,  you  know ; he  is  not 
old  enough  to  be  her  father.” 

Lambert  had  a painfully  direct  and  honest 
way  of  extinguishing  any  hope  which  he  might 
perchance  have  lighted.  I winced  under  his 
last  few  simple  and  practical  words. 

Another  point  I was  anxious  to  be  informed 
upon. 

44  Tell  me,  Lambert,  do  yon  know  any  body 
named  Lyndon,  who  knows  her  ?” 

44  Lyndon,  the  member  for  Laceham,  the 
man  who  lives  over  in  Connaught  Place  there  ? 
Yes,  of  course  I know  him ; that  is,  I know  all 
about  him.  In  fact,  I know  him  in  the  way 
of  my  own  business,  and  I have  heard  of  him 
through  her.” 

44 1 don’t  mean  him,  though  I am  interested 
in  knowing  something  about  him  too.  I mean 
another  Lyndon  who  knows  Aer,  and  says  he 
helped  her  forward  at  the  beginning.  ” 

(Christina’s  name  had  never  once  been  men- 
tioned in  our  conversation.  We  only  spoke  of 
her.) 

Lambert  shook  his  head. 

44  No,  I don’t  know  any  other  Lyndon  but 
the  one ; and  I don’t  like  him.  He  is  a purse- 
proud,  self  - conceited,  egotistic,  unscrupulous 
man.  He  has  all  the  proud  airs  of  a bom 
swell,  though  his  father,  I hear,  made  his  money 
in  the  pork  tradq  at  the  time  of  the  French 
war.” 

44  But  he  was,  and  is,  very  friendly  to  her  ?” 

44  Yes,  he  was  and  is.  I don’t  like  his  friend- 
ship— I suppose  it  is  because  I don’t  like  Mm  ; 
but  I hate  to  hear  of  his  being  near  her.” 

“Well,  that  is  not  the  man  I mean.  The 
Lyndon  I speak  of  helped  in  some  way,  or  says 
he  did,  to  introduce  her  first  to  the  Italian  you 
have  told  me  of ; and  he  wrote  to  her  lately,  or 
says  he  did,  for  some  money,  and  she  sent  it.” 

44 Oh,  that  fellow?  Yes,  there  is  such  a fel- 
low : I believe  he  did,  quite  in  a chance  sort  of 
way,  meet  her  long  ago,  and  he  was  a sort  of 
musical  jackal  whom  the  Italian  employed  to 
discover  fresh  and  promising  voices  for  him ; 
and  in  that  way  he  introduced  them.  Yes,  he 
did  write  her  a begging-letter  lately,  and  she 
sent  him  money — with  a liberal  hand,  I dare 
say.  He  is  an  unfortunate  scoundrel,  I believe. 
But  hiq  name  is  not  Lyndon.” 

44  He  told  me  it  was ; and  I believe,  in  that 
one  instance,  he  spoke  the  truth.” 

44  Perhaps  so.  But  it  certainly  is  not  the 
name  he  went  by — that  she  knew  him^jy.  He 
is  a sort  of  fellow  who  probably  has  a whole 
stock  of  names,  a perfect  assortment  to  choose 
from.” 


We  said  no  more  on  the  subject  then.  I 
walked  with  Lambert  to  St  John’s  Wood,  where 
he  lived.  A beggar  would  have  been  interest- 
ing to  me  just  now  if  he  came  from  my  old 
home,  and  was  in  any  way  associated  with  my 
old  life ; and  Ned  Lambert  I had  always  liked 
since  the  time  of  our  memorable  battle  on  the 
strand,  that  dark  night  when,  falling  and  faint- 
ing, I awoke  with  my  head  in  Christina’s  lap. 
We  were,  somehow,  rowing  in  the  same  boat 
too,  and  were  no  longer  rivals.  Life  seemed 
brighter  for  me  now  that  I had  met  him.  Since 
I came  to  London,  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  I 
had  never  spoken  with  or  even  seen  any  one 
who  came  from  the  old  home.  That  whole 
passage  of  my  life  seemed  gone  and  dead.  A 
great  sea  had  risen  up  and  swallowed  the  green, 
delicious  island  under  whose  palm-trees  I had 
sat  happy  and  idle  so  long.  It  was  a strange 
delight  now,  on  this  hard  gray  shore,  to  meet 
at  length  with  one  who,  like  me,  was  once  a 
tenant  of  the  lost  home.  I felt  that  I must  be 
Lambert’s  friend. 

His  manner  seemed  to  return  the  feeling. 
He  was  always  rather  a diffident  sort  of  fellow, 
slow  of  speech,  and  he  had  not  much  changed 
in  that  respect.  Indeed,  I noticed  one  pecul- 
iarity about  him  which  rather  added  to  his  nat- 
ural diffidence  and  slowness  of  speech.  He 
was  conscious  of  his  want  of  early  education, 
at  least  in  manner  and  speech,  and  he  was  al- 
ways on  the  watch  to  correct  any  error  of 
tongue,  or  to  prevent  himself  from  making  any. 
Therefor^  he  pronounced  every  word  slowly  and 
cautiously,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a for- 
eigner feeling  his  way  into  our  language ; and 
he  lingered  with  a slight  emphasis  over  words 
which  an  uneducated  man  would  be  likely  to 
pronounce  incorrectly,  as  if  in  order  to  leave  no 
doubt  that  he  was  pronouncing  them  correctly. 
Sometimes  he  went  a little  wrong  in  an  aspirate 
or  an  44  r,”  and  I observed  that  when  he  did  so 
he  always  went  back  deliberately  over  the  word 
and  said  it  correctly,  as  one  brings  a horse  up 
to  a fence  again  and  makes  him  go  clean  over 
it  when  he  has  failed  in  jumping  it  properly  the 
first  time.  He  was  always  fond  of  reading  and 
thinking;  when  a mere  young  carpenter  his 
stock  of  book-knowledge  seemed  wonderfully 
out  of  proportion  with  his  class  and  his  manner. 
Now  he  had  added  to  this,  and  doubtless  to  new 
stores  of  reading  gathered  since,  all  the  vast 
and  varied  experiences  accumulated  during 
travel  through  many  countries  by  a keen,  ob- 
servant eye,  and  a robust,  intelligent  mind.  I 
could  see  easily  enough  through  his  simple, 
modest  pride  in  his  own  advancement  and  ex- 
periences. I could  see  clearly  that,  in  his  quiet, 
manly  way,  he  was  resolved  on  being  a gentle- 
man in  appearance  and  manner,  as  he  surely 
was  in  mind,  and  that  he  was  training  himself 
for  the  task.  There  was  so  much  about  him 
that  was  strong  and  self-reliant,  that  this  little 
trait  of  weakness  or  vanity  was  a softening, 
childlike  peculiarity  which  made  one  like  the 
man  all  the  better. 
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Some  thought  of  this  kind  made  me  fancy 
that  it  would  rather  please  Lambert  if  I were 
to  make  a slight  allusion  to  his  improved  posi- 
tion and  changed  appearance,  and  I took  occa- 
sion to  remark  on  the  fact  of  my  not  having 
recognized  him  at  once  when  we  met. 

“ Do  you  know,  Lambert,  that  I was  rather 
in  a cynical  and  fiercely-democratic  mood  when 
I passed  you,  and  I positively  scowled  at  you, 
believing  you  to  be  a bloated  aristocrat  ?” 

“No;  did  you,  though?”  he  replied,  blush- 
ing over  his  dark  face  like  a great  girl. 

“Positively  I did.  Did  you  not  see  my 
scowl  ?” 

“ Yes  ; I did  notice  somebody  looking  rather 
sharply  and  oddly  at  me.  That  first  attracted 
my  attention.  Then  I looked,  and  I recognized 
you  at  once.  But  you  did  not  seem  to  know 
me,  or  to  be  inclined  to  recognize  me.” 

“ How  could  I recognize  you  at  once  ? You 
have  grown  such  a swell.” 

“Have  I really?  Did  I really  look  at  all 
like — well,  like  what  people  call  a gentleman  ? 
You  may  laugh  at  me  if  you  like ; but  I should 
very  much  wish  you  to  tell  me  the  truth.  ” 

“As  I have  told  you,  I scowled  at  you  as 
you  passed,  out  of  my  detestation  for  bom  aris- 
tocrats. ” 

“ Poor  bom  aristocrats !”  said  Lambert,  smil- 
ing, “their  privileges  of  birth  don’t  seem  of 
much  use  when  fellows  like  me  could  be.  mis- 
taken, even  for  a moment,  foi  one  of  them. 
Do  you  know  that  I am  Billy  enough  to  be 
gratified  when  you  tell  me  of  the  mistake,  al- 
though I know  very  well  that  the  second  glance 
showed  you  what  an  error  it  was  ? But  I don’t 
think  it’s  any  shame  for  a man  to  try  to  educate 
himself  in  manner,  and  I am  always  trying  it. 
It  was  a dreadful  task  at  first.  When  I got  to 
know  a few  people,  and  became  noticed  a little 
as  a man  who  had  some  new  notions  about  or- 
gan-building, and  all  that,  and  one  or  two  really 
great  musicians  were  very  kind  and  friendly  to 
me,  it  used  to  be  a dreadful  trial  to  have  to  ob- 
serve how  people  came  into  a room,  and  sat  and 
talked,  and  used  their  knives  and  forks  at  din- 
ner, and  drank  the  right  wine  out  of  the  right 
glass,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  The  first  time  I 
went  to  an  evening  party  in  a white  tie  and  a 
dress-coat  was  an  agony,  I can  tell  you.  And 
then  to  have  to  watch  one’s  h's  and  r’s  all  the 
time  did  so  intensify  the  misery.  For  a long 
time  I acquired  a positive  reputation  for  sen- 
tentiousness because  I used  to  plan  out  little 
remarks  and  replies  which  should  say  as  much 
os  possible  in  the  fewest  words,  and  should  have 
none  of  the  dangerous  words  in  them.  I am 
getting  better  now,  I think.  But  to  this  hour 
I am  afraid  of  that  cursed  letter  h ; and  when 
I find  that  I must  encounter  it,  I fall  back  and 
have  a look  at  it  mentally  first,  so  as  to  be  quite 
sure  that  I know  what  to  do  with  it  Do  you 
know  that  I feel  infinitely  more  happy  and  at 
my  ease  talking  French  on  the  Continent,  or 
with  foreigners  here,  than  speaking  English 
with  Englishmen  ? Because,  you  know,  a wrong 


accent,  or  even  a slip  of  grammar,  isn’t  any 
thing  with  an  Englishman  speaking  French,  bat 
it  does  so  stamp  an  Englishman  talking  English. 
And  I am  so  conscious  of  my  own  defects.” 

“Far  too  conscious,  Lambert;  never  mind 
your  defects.  It  may  comfort  you  to  hear  that 
I know  a man,  a literary  man  and  a scholar, 
too — to  be  sure,  he  is  an  Irishman — who  says 
that  he  never  yet  met  or  heard  an  Englishman 
who  did  not,  some  time  or  other,  go  wrong  with 
his  ft,  or  sound  an  r where  the  cynical  letter  had 
no  business  to  come.” 

“ Ah,  but  there  are  degrees.  There’s  an  al- 
most imperceptible  lapse  made  once  in  a twelve- 
month,  and  there’s  a blunder  that  would  be 
always  coming  out  if  one  didn’t  keep  close 
watch  over  it.  No ; you  don’t  know  what  it  is 
never  to  have  been  at  school,  never  to  have 
been  taught  when  young  how  to  pronounce  a 
word,  or  enter  a room,  or  properly  handle  a 
knife  and  fork.  Teaching  one’s  self  Latin,  or 
even  Greek,  is  comparatively  easy — I’ve  done 
something  that  way ; but  studying  the  ways  of 
polite  society  alone  out  of  a printed  book  of 
etiquette  is  cruel  work and  Lambert  laughed 
genially. 

“ Then  you  shall  teach  it  all  to  me,  Lambert, 
now  that  you  have  mastered  the  art,  for  I fear 
I never  could  grapple  with  it  alone.” 

“ No;  you  don’t  want  it.  With  you  it’s  quite 
different,  for  you  have  been  at  school,  and  you 
have  always  been  mixing  with  people.  You 
have  no  idea  how  different  is  the  case  of  a fel- 
low who  goe9  into  any  thing  like  society  for  the 
first  time,  and  finds  himself  new  to  the  very 
clothes  he  wears,  not  to  speak  of  the  ways  of 
the  people  he  meets.  I wonder  a man  ever  has 
the  perseverance  to  go  through  with  it.  Many 
a time  I thought  it  really  was  not  worth  the 
labor  and  trouble.  But  I suppose  it’s  some- 
thing like  cigar-smoking — it’s  sickening  at  first, 
and  it  takes  a long  practice  before  one  can  get 
quite  used  to  it  and  enjoy  it;  but  at  last  one 
suddenly  finds  he  can’t  do  without  it.” 

Talking  this  way  we  reached  pleasant  St. 
John’s  Wood,  and  the  house  in  which  Lam- 
bert lived.  It  was  a pretty,  fantastic  little 
house,  one  of  a terrace  which  stood  upon  the 
sort  of  almost  imperceptible  rise  that  in  the 
suburbs  of  London  men  call  a hill.  Lambert 
had  the  first-floor  of  the  house,  and  enjoyed  a 
very  pretty  view  over  the  outskirts  of  London ; 
the  windows  being  so  placed  as  not  to  overlook 
the  vast  cluster  of  streets  and  spires  and  domes, 
fog-surmounted,  which  lay  below.  Looking 
from  the  room,  one  might  at  times  catch  faint, 
hazy  glimpses  of  something  like  the  country. 
Flowers  in  profusion  grew  on  the  patches  of 
garden  in  front  and  back  of  the  house ; trailing 
plants  fell  from  eaves  to  basement.  It  was  al- 
together a very  pleasant,  gracious,  and  tempt- 
ing place,  and  I thought  Lambert  might  well 
feel  glad  to  return  to  such  a nest  every  evening 
from  the  town. 

The  rooms  were  neatly  furnished ; for*  the 
most  part,  of  course,  the  regular  furniture— 
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chimney -glass,  ornaments,  pictures— of  suburb- 
an lodgings  in  London.  But  there  was  a small 
organ,  imrdiy  bigger  than  a piano,  of  my  friend's? 
own  design  and  construction,  with  some  of  his 


special  and  newest  improvements;  and  there 
were  some  clever  specimens  of  wood -carving, 
which  he  made  a frequent  recreation,  he  told 
me;  and  there  were  books  of  bis  own — books 
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on  carving,  on  music,  on  science,  Greek  Lexi- 
cons and  class-books ; and  there  was  a photo- 
graph over  the  chimney-piece  which  caught  my 
eye  the  moment  I went  into  the  room : it  was 
that  of  Christina. 

Lambert  took  a book — a sort  of  scrap-book, 
apparently— out  of  a drawer  of  his  writing-desk, 
and,  turning  hastily  over  its  leaves,  called  my 
attention  to  it, 

, “ Critiques  of  Aer,”  he  said;  “I  used  to 
watch  for  them  in  the  papers,  and  cut  them  out 
and  paste  them  in.” 

Yes ; there  were  criticisms  of  her  perform- 
ances from  the  Moniteur,  and  the  Dtbats,  and 
the  Indtfpendance  Bthje,  and  the  NationaLZei- 
tung  of  Berlin,  and  the  Ost-Deutsche  Post  of 
Vienna,  the  Pungolo  of  Milan,  the  Osservatore 
of  Rome,  the  Opinions  of  Turin,  the  Courtier 
Russe , the  Times , the  Morning  Chronicle  (there 
was  a Morning  Chronicle  then),  the  Morning 
Post , and  I know  not  what  other  papers.  I 
glanced  over  them.  Often,  indeed,  the  letters 
danced  and  flickered  before  my  eyes.  I read 
them  with  amazement,  with  pride,  with  delight 
— ah,  and  with  selfish  shame  and  pain  as  well ! 
They  differed  as  to  minor  points  of  criticism — 
some  extolling  as  a special  charm  what  others 
deprecated  as  the  one  sole  defect ; some  declar- 
. ing  that  the  voice  was  incomparable,  but  the 
singer  had  yet  much  to  learn;  others  insisting 
that  tho  skill  of  the  musician  conquered  some 
vocal  defects ; others,  again,  leaning  more  on 
the  acting  than  on  the  singing.  But  all  rang 
to  the  one  grand  chime  — success.  In  Berlin 
the  students  of  the  university  had  a serenade 
by  torch-light  in  honor  of  their  gifted  country- 
woman; in  enthusiastic  and  music-mad  St. 
Petersburg  the  singer  was  presented,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  her  last  performance*  with  a coronet 
of  gold  and  a diamond  brooch.  So  on.  It 
was  simply  success.  Christina  had  succeed- 
ed. 

I put  the  book  away,  and  sat  thinking  and 
silent  for  a few  moments.  The  whole  thing 
was  unreal  to  me ; I was  as  one  who  dreams. 
Only  the  other  day  it  seemed  when  she  called  to 
me  a farewell  from  her  window,  and  the  flower 
she  had  worn  in  her  bosom  fell  on  the  pavement 
Ut  my  feet. 

I rose  and  went  to  the  chimney-piece,  and 
looked  calmly  at  her  portrait.  She  had  de- 
veloped, but  not  much  changed.  The  photo- 
graph made  her  look  a little  older,  perhaps,  than 
I could  have  expected ; but  most  photographs 
have  that  sort  of  effect.  She  was  certainly 
very  beautiful,  and  of  a beauty  which  was  in 
no  sense  commonplace.  In  a portrait-gallery 
filled  with  the  pictures  of  handsome  women — 
most  of  them  even  of  handsomer  women — one 
must,  I thought,  be  attracted  at  once  by  that 
Btriking  face,  with  its  fleece  of  fair  hair  and 
its  eyes  so  large  and  dark,  and  the  singular  soft- 
ness and  sweetness — almost  a sensuous  sweet- 
ness— of  the  expression  on  the  lips  and  the  out- 
lines of  cheek  and  chin,  contrasting  as  strange- 
ly as  did  the  hue  of  the  hair  and  eyes  with  the 
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| energy  and  decision  which  the  forehead  and 
I brows  expressed. 

I looked  at  it  long  and  silently,  compressing 
my  lips  the  while,  and  crushing,  with  such  force 
of  self-control  as  I could  command,  all  rising 
emotion  down  into  obedience.  But  I might 
have  allowed  my  feelings  their  full  sway  with- 
out fear  of  observation,  for  Lambert  had  quiet- 
ly left  the  room  the  moment  he  saw  me  ap- 
proach the  photograph.  He  did  not  return  for 
some  minutes.  I conjectured  that  he  would 
not  return,  in  fact,  until  I had  given  some  aud- 
ible intimation  that  I needed  no  longer  to  be 
alone.  I sat  down  and  played  a few  random 
chords  on  his  organ.  He  presently  came  in, 
looking  animated  and  cheerful,  and  told  me  he 
must  apologize  for  having  left  me,  but  that  he 
had  been  compelled  to  have  a long  and  pro- 
found consultation  with  his  landlady  on  the  sub- 
ject of  dinner.  Dinner  came  at  last,  and  we 
drank  some  wine,  and  became  very  talkative 
and  cordial  and  friendly.  By  a sort  of  silent 
agreement  we  avoided  all  reference  to  past 
times,  and  said  no  more  of  her . 

After  dinner  we  opened  the  windows,  lighted 
cigars,  and  smoked.  Lambert  told  me,  with 
the  innocent,  boyish  pride  wtoich  was  rather 
an  attractive  part  of  his  character,  that  he  was 
the  only  lodger  ever  allowed  to  smoke  in  that 
sacred  room;  that  the  landlady,  a most  re- 
spectable old  lady,  positively  insisted  that  he 
must  have  his  cigar  there  whenever  he  pleased ; 
and  that,  whenever  he  was  leaving  the  place 
for  good,  he  meant  to  present  her  with  a set  of 
entirely  new  curtains. 

“ It  wouldn’t  be  any  use  my  giving  them  be- 
fore,” he  added;  “I  should  only  spoil  them, 
and  she  would  benefit  nothing  by  the  transac- 
tion.” 

The  evening  was  calm  and  sultry,  as  we  6at 
quietly  smoking.  Presently  I saw  Lambert 
get  up  and  grasp  the  collar  of  his  coat  with  one 
hand,  while  he  looked  inquiringly  at  me. 

“Would  you  mind,”  he  asked,  “if  I were 
to — ” and  he  stopped. 

“ Mind  what  ?”  I asked  in  my  turn,  not  hav- 
ing the  least  idea  of  what  he  meant. 

“ Well,  just  to  pull  off  my  coat,  you  know. 
It’s  very  hot  this  evening,  ahd  the  fact  is  I 
haven’t  got  rid  of  all  the  old  ways  yet.  It 
does  seem  so  pleasant  still  to  sit  of  a Sunday 
evening  in  one’s  shirt-sleeves.  I am  gradually 
breaking  myself  of  the  fashion ; but  just  now 
I begin  to  feel  so  very  comfortable  that,  if  you 
really  didn't  mind,  and  wouldn’t  be  at  all  of- 
fended— I have  a dressing-gown,  you  know, 
and  rather  a handsome  one;  but  still  it  isn’t 
quite  the  same  thing,  just  yet.” 

I could  not  help  laughing ; but  he  was  quite 
grave  and  earnest. 

“Sit  in  your  shirt-sleeves,  by  all  means, 
Lambert,  if  it  makes  you  comfortable,”  I said. 
“My  poor  father  was  a boat-builder,  as  you 
know,  in  his  best  days,  and  he  always  used  to 
like  to  sit  in  his  shirt-sleeves  of  a Sunday  even- 
ing; but  I think  my  mother  discouraged  and 
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finally  abolished  the  practice  in  him,  and  she 
never  allowed  me  even  to  attempt  it.  There- 
fore I have  an  enjoyment  the  less,  you  see,  and 
I rather  envy  you  your  additional  comfort.” 

So  Lambert  pulled  off  his  coat,  and  lay  with 
his  lithe,  long,  manly  figure  back  in  his  arm- 
chair, and  chatted  with  additional  freedom  and 
fluency  all  the  evening. 

The  night  passed  pleasantly,  and  it  was  time 
for  me  to  go.  Ned  insisted  on  walking  part  of 
the  way  with  me,  and  did  in  fact  walk  near- 
ly all  the  way.  We  made  arrangements,  of 
course,  to  meet  again,  and  meet  often.  He  in- 
quired gently  and  cautiously  into  my  prospects, 
and  hinted  in  the  most  delicate  manner  that  he 
might  perhaps  be  able  to  give  me  some  advice, 
or  to  make  me  acquainted  with  somebody  whose 
advice  would  be  better  than  his.  I opened  to 
him  freely  whatever  plans,  prospects,  and  hopes 
I had. 

“One  thing,”  I said,  “I  am  resolved  on, 
Lambert  I will  make  a way  and  a place  for 
myself,  and  in  opera.  I will  be  a pritno  tenore 
one  day ; I will  sing  with  her , and  Bhe  shall  ac- 
knowledge that  I have  something  in  me ; or  I 
will  find  a way  of  dying,  if  it  has  to  be  by  a plunge 
from  Waterloo  JJridge.”  We  shook  hands  and 
separated. 


CHAPTER  XY. 

THE  HEAVY  FATHER’S  MISTAKE. 

My  parting  words  to  Lambert  expressed  not 
too  Btrongly  a resolution  which  had  grown  up 
in  my  mind.  I was  resolved  to  slave,  and 
strive,  and  wear  myself  out,  if  need  be,  in  or- 
der to  qualify  myself  for  success  in  opera,  that 
I might  once  sing  with  her,  perhaps  on  equal 
terms.  All  other  objects  in  life  seemed  to  be 
as  nothing  compared  with  that — thus  to  tri- 
umph, thus  to  prove  myself  not  unworthy  of  the 
opinion  she  once  held  of  me — and  then  come 
what  might ! 

Strangely  enough,  this  determination  was  not 
inspired  by  any  hope  that  we  might  fulfill  the 
other  part  of  our  early  dreams,  and  be  married. 
I do  not  think  such  a hope  ever  entered  into 
my  ambition  and  my  resolve.  She  did  not  love 
me ; it  was  only  too  evident  that  she  could  not 
really  have  loved  me  at  any  time  as  I would 
have  been  loved;  and  even  were  it  probable 
or  possible  that  the  far-off  date  of  my  success 
could  find  her  still  unmarried,  I was  too  proud 
to  think  of  courting  the  love  of  one  who  had 
flung  me  thus  away,  and  left  me  to  my  loneli- 
ness and  my  misery.  No,  passionate  as  was 
my  futile  love  for  her,  it  was  not  that  which 
now'  influenced  me  to  my  determination  and 
my  hopes.  It  was  the  absorbing  desire  to 
prove  myself  not  unworthy,  not  all  a failure. 
To  wring  that  compensation  from  Pate  was 
now  my  one  sole  object  in  life. 

And  if  I should  foil  ? 

Well,  I was  no  idiot,  and  I thought  of  that. 
The  most  passionate  aspiration  can  not  conquer 


success,  nor  is  it  evidence  of  capacity  for  suc- 
cess, unless  when  it  comes  as  a mere  instinct 
of  the  nature,  like  the  desire  of  the  water-fowl 
for  the  pool,  of  the  young  eagle  for  the  flight. 
I therefore  laid  little  stress  on  my  own  mere 
aspirations,  knowing  well  how  greatly  they 
were  stimulated  by  my  love  and  my  w ounded 
pride.  So  I contemplated  coolly  the  possibil- 
ity, the  chance,  of  utter  failure,  and  I resolved 
upon  my  course.  Once  let  it  be  certain,  let  it  be 
beyond  all  doubt — and  I felt  convinced  I could 
judge  my  own  cause  impartially  and  rightly— 
that  I was  a failure,  and  I would  withdraw  in- 
stantly and  forever  from  these  countries,  change 
my  name,  bury  myself  in  some  remote  western 
region  of  America,  and  live  there,  a hewer  of 
wood  and  drawer  of  water,  till  my  life  should 
come  to  an  end. 

I have  6aid  thus  much  in  explanation  of  the 
resolute  energy  with  which  I now  went  to  work 
at  musical  training,  and  at  saving  up  money 
with  which  to  go  to  Italy  and  improve  myself 
and  begin  a career  there  which  I hoped  might 
wake  an  echo  in  England.  My  friend  Lam- 
bert entered  quietly,  earnestly  into  all  my 
plans,  calmly  assuming  my  perseverance  and 
my  success  as  a matter  of  course ; and  he  lent 
me  valuable  assistance  by  advice  and  sugges- 
tion. Lilia,  too,  was  in  our  full  confidence, 
and  was  quite  delighted  with  the  project,  fre- 
quently reminding  me  of  the  magnificent  day 
at  the  Derby  she  was  to  have  the  first  season 
of  my  London  success.  Weeks  and  months 
went  on,  and  I began  at  last  to  see  Italy  in 
the  near  fore-ground  of  my  hopes. 

Before  I proceed  to  sum  up  in  a few  lines 
one  tolerably  long  chapter  of  my  life — a chap- 
ter as  quiet  and  uneventful  to  tell  of  as  it  was 
to  me  momentous — I must  relate  two  incidents. 

I went  very  often  to  see  Ned  Lambert ; he 
very  often  came  to  see  me.  He  made  himself 
very  friendly  and  familiar  with  Lilia  and  her 
mother.  He  would  sit  for  hours  listening  to 
the  poor  old  woman  telling  him  of  her  trials 
and  her  disappointments,  her  feats  of  cooking, 
her  new  and  incomparable  methods  of  applying 
sauce  and  preserving  peaches,  Lilia’s  sicknesses 
and  Lilia's  charms.  I don’t  believe  there  was  an 
ailment  Lilia  had  had,  from  her  first  “ thrush” 
to  her  latest  toothache,  of  which  Edward  Lam- 
bert did  not  hear  many  times,  and  seemingly 
with  profoundest  interest,  the  full  details.  Lil- 
ia herself  used  to  grow  dreadfully  impatient  un- 
der these  narratives,  and  I observed,  not  with- 
out curiosity  and  interest,  that  she  was  far  less 
enduring  now  than  she  used  to  be  when  I was 
the  spell-bound  victim. 

Often,  therefore — indeed,  whenever  I could 
— I intercepted  Mrs.  Lyndon,  flung  myself  in 
her  path,  and  engaged  her  in  colloquial  battle, 
in  order  that  Lambert  might  be  saved,  and 
that  he  might,  if  he  liked,  have  all  the  time 
with  Lilia  to  himself.  I thought  his  eyes  rest- 
ed sometimes  fixedly  and  tenderly  on  her  when 
he  was  not  near  her,  with  an  expression  as  if 
he  would  gladly  be  beside  her ; and  I was  quite 
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willing  to  give  him  the  full  opportunity,  bo  far 
&9  I could  bring  it  about.  Soon,  too,  I began 
to  observe  that  Mrs.  Lyndon  watched  with 
so  me  what  uneasy  glances  when  these  twain 
talked  too  closely  and  too  long  together,  and 
that  the  pleasure  of  expatiating  to  an  unresist- 
ing, patient  listener  like,  myself  lost  6ome  of 
its  charm  under  such  circumstances.  These 
were  symptoms,  omens  perhaps,  not  to  be  over- 
looked. 

One  fine  starry  night  of  winter,  when  the 
hardened  snow  gleamed  glassy  on  the  ground, 
and  the  lighted  clock  of  Chelsea  Hospital  show- 
ed brightly  through  the  clear  and  rarefied  air, 
I walked  part  of  the  way  home  with  Lambert 
from  our  quarter  by  the  Thames.  He  was  un- 
usually silent  for  a while,  then  suddenly  said : 

44 1 say,  Temple”  (he  had  got  into  the  way 
now  of  calling  me  Tertiple,  and  not  Banks), 
“ what  a very  pretty  girl  your  friend  Miss  Lyn- 
don is!” 

“Very  pretty,  and  very  clever,  and  very 
good.” 

4 4 Yes,  ^he  seems  a sort  of  girl  that  could  un- 
derstand a fellow,  and  help  him  to  think,  and 
bring  him  out.  Do  you  know,  I talked  to  her 
just  now  of  some  new  ideas  I have  got — good 
ideas,  I think ; in  my  own  line,  of  course — and 
she  listened  to  me  all  the  time,  and  quite  un- 
derstood it  all  and  cared  about  it.  1 know  she 
did  by  the  questions  she  asked.  Never  mind 
the  answers  a girl  gives.  I don’t ; they’re  no 
test.  Some  girls  will  know  by  the  mere  ex- 
pression of  your  face,  if  they  haven’t  even  been 
listening  to  a word,  what  kind  of  answers  they 
ought  to  give.  But  the  questions — if  they  ven- 
ture upon  questions — that’s  the  real  test.  You 
can’t  mistake,  if  you  have  a question  asked. 
You  know  at  once  just  how  far  she  has  gone 
with  you,  and  how  far  she  is  able  to  go.  Well, 
Sir,  that  girl  asked  me  one  or  two  questions 
that  showed  she  had  got  rather  ahead  of  me. 
She  did  indeed.  I’m  rather  a slow  fellow,  and 
she  seemed  to  make  a short-cut — to  cut  off  the 
angle,  you  know,  and  get  to  the  end  directly. 
It  must  be  very  pleasant,”  he  added,  with  a 
sort  of  half  sigh,  44  to  have  a woman  for  a friend 
— for  a friend — who  can  understand  one  in  that 
ready  sort  of  way.” 

Was  the  inconsolable  becoming  consoled? 

“It  must  be  very  pleasant,  Lambert,”  I an- 
swered, in  deep  earnestness.  “ It  is  a pleasure 
some  of  us  must  go  without,  and  go  darkling 
through  life  for  want  of  it.”  • 

“She  does  not  seem  very  happy  there,  I 
think,”  he  remarked,  with  a nod  of  his  head 
in  the  direction  we  had  left. 

“ No.  They  are,  as  you  know,  very  poor.” 

“Yes.  If  ever  I marry,  it  shall  be  some 
poor  girl,  who  will  have  no  fortune  to  throw 
in  my  face,  but  .will  owe  all  to  me.  I hate  the 
idea  of  benefiting  by  one’s  wife.  I’d  like  to 
make  my  way  in  the  world  myself,  and  bring 
her  along  with  me ; and  you  know  I have  not 
been  doing  badly  so  far.” 

“ Lilia  and  her  mother  have  both  been  very 


kind  and  good  to  me.  I only  wish  I had  any 
way  of  proving  my  friendship  and  gratitude.” 

“ Is  there  not  a ready  and  suitable  way  ?” 

44  Is  there  ? If  there  is,  I don’t  know  it.” 

“Marry  Lilia.”  He  brought  out  the  words 
very  slowly. 

44  My  dear  fellow,  you  don’t  know  what  you 
are  talking  about.” 

“ Yes,  I do ; I quite  understand  why  you 
can  not  think  of  such  a thing.” 

“No,  you  don’t;  at  least,  you  only  know 
part  of  the  reason.  If  I had  never  met  an- 
other woman  I should  not  wish  to  marry  Lilia 
Lyndon.  1 am  very  fond  of  her,  Lambert,  and 
have  good  reason  to  be ; but  not  in  that  way. 

My  feeling  in  the  matter,  however,  is  not  much 
to  the  purpose.  Something  a good  deal  more 
to  the  point  is  that  Lilia  Lyndon  would  not 
marry  me.” 

“Do  you  think  not?  Now  I have  often 
thought — ” 

“ Because  you  don’t  know.  To  begin  with, 
my  prospects  are  all  too  cloudy,  and  I am  far 
too  poor.  Lilia  Lyndon  does  not  pretend  to  be 
a heroine,  and  I don’t  believe  she  could  be  hap- 
py in  poverty.  She  must  marry  somebody  who 
can  make  her  mother  and  heiflelf  comfortable, 
or  more  than  merely  comfortable ; and  I don’t 
blame  her  for  it.” 

“Yet  I don’t  think — I am  sure  I am  right — 
that  she  would  marry  for  money.  I think  there 
is  something  better  in  her.” 

“And  so  do  I of  late.  I don’t  believe  now 
that  she  would  marry  for  money  $ but  I don’t 
think  she  would  go  into  married  poverty — love 
in  a garret,  and  that  kind  of  thing.  And  I say 
again  I don’t  blame  her.  Some  people  can  do 
it,  and  others  can’t.  Let  us  all  try  to  under- 
stand ourselves  and  our  capacities.  One  per- 
son can  stand  the  night-air  without  catching 
cold,  and  another  can  not;  but  there  are 
some  who  run  the  risk  which  they  might  have 
avoided,  and  do  catch  cold,  and  are  moping 
and  cross  about  it  for  weeks  after.  Others 
know  they  can  not  stand  it,  and  take  care 
not  to  try ; and  they  are  wise.  Now,  I sup- 
pose there  are  plenty  of  girls  who  have  just 
courage  enough  to  take  the  plunge,  but  not 
courage  to  bear  the  consequences  without  re- 
gret and  lamentation.  I think  Lilia  Lyndon 
knows  that  she  has  had  enough  of  poverty  in 
her  domestic  life,  and  she  has  sense  enough  to 
caution  her  against  risking  any  more  of  it.  She 
is  not  fit  for  the  kind  of  life  she  leads,  and  I 
think  it  has  gone  near  to  spoiling  her.  A very 
little  of  a better  sort  of  existence  would  soon 
lift  her  quite  out  of  the  contamination  of  this.” 

“ So  it  would,”  said  Lambert,  eagerly.  He 
had  been  listening  with  rather  a depressed  air 
to  my  exordium  against  poverty. 

“ The  fact  is,  Lambert,  they  talk  dreadful 
rubbish  about  the  blessings  of  poverty.  It  is 
all  very  well  for  preachers  and  philosophers  to 
try  to  gammon  people  into  making  the  best  of  a 
bad  lot ; but  there  is  a sort  of  poverty  which 
does  nothing  but  degrade.  All  Lilia  Lyndon 
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wants,  to  be  just  as  good  a girl  as  ever  lived,  is 
a certain  income,  and  ease,  and  no  debts.” 

Lambert  brightened,  I thought,  under  these 
words.  The  fact  is,  I began  to  perceive  that 
I had  been  producing,  unconsciously,  quite  a 
wrong  impression.  When  I was  lecturing  on 
the  evils  of  poverty,  I only  meant  to  show  him 
how  certain  little  levities  and  defects  had  prob- 
ably arisen  in  Lilia’s  character,  and  thus  to  en- 
courage him  to  pay  court  to  her,  if  he  felt  so 
inclined.  To  me  he  appeared  quite  a rising 
and  prosperous  man,  and  every  word  I used  as 
an  argument  against  Lilia’s  marrying  into  pov- 
erty was  meant  as  a reason  why  she  ought  to 
marry  him.  I was  fast  turning  match-maker 
out  of  interest  in  both  my  friends.  But  Lam- 
bert at  first  thought  I was  arguing  against  the 
prudence  of  any  body  thinking  of  such  a girl  as 
Lilia  unless  he  was  a man  of  fortune,  and  his 
countenance,  transparently  expressive,  became 
clouded.  It  cleared  again  as  he  said  : 

“ Then  you  don’t  think  she  would  care  about 
a man  only  if  he  was  a swell,  and  had  plenty 
of  money,  and  a house  in  the  West  End,  like 
her  uncle,  and  all  that  ?” 

“No ; I think  she  is  too  sensible  and  spirited 
a girl  to  throw  atoay  a chance  of  real  happiness 
for  dreams.” 

“ You  see,  Temple,  it’s  this  way  with  me.  I 
suppose  a man  can’t  always  live  alone.  At 
least,  I think  now  he  can’t;  I used  to  fancy 
it  would  be  ray  fate,  knd  that  it  was  the  only 
thing  I could  endure  under — in  fact,  under  the 
circumstances,  you  know.  Now,  somehow,  I 
don’t  think  so,  since  I’ve  seen  that  girl's  bright 
face,  and  heard  her  pleasant  laugh.  And  I 
think  there’s  something  in  her  too — I know  it. 
I don’t  think  I’ve  fallen  in  love  with  her ; per- 
haps I’ve  passed  the  age  for  that  sort  of  thing, 
and  I’ve  knocked  about  a good  deal,  and  I’m 
not  far  off  thirty  years  old.  But  I do  like  to 
be  near  her,  and  to  bear  her  talk ; and  I think 
she  could  brighten  a man’s  life  very  much. 
Then  I’m  getting  on  veiy  well — for  a fellqw 
like  me,  that  is,  who  came  up  from  nothing; 
and  if  things  don’t  take  a wonderfully  bad  turn, 
I don’t  see  why  I shouldn’t  soon  be  able  to  keep 
my  wife  quite  like  a lady — and  Lilia  Lyndon 
would  look  like  a lady  too,  and  take  the  shine 
out  of  some  of  the  West  Enders,  I can  tell  you.” 

“ My  dear  fellow,  I wish  you  good  luck  and 
God-speed  with  all  my  heart.” 

“ Yes,  that’s  all  very  fine,  but  we  mustn’t  go 
too  fast ; I haven’t  the  faintest  reason  to  know 
that  she  would  listen  to  a word  of  the  kind.” 

“Nor  I ; but  I don’t  know  any  reason  why 
she  shouldn’t.” 

“ Don’t  you  know  any  reason?” 

“Not  I.  How  should  I?” 

“ Unless  that,  perhaps — she  knows  you  a long 
time,  you  see,  and  you  have  been  a good  deal 
together,  almost  like  brother  and  sister.” 

“Exactly,  Ned;  there  it  is  — we  are  very 
much  like  brother  and  sister,  and  never  could 
or  would  be  like  any  thing  else.  Lilia  Lyndon 
has  not  a friend  on  earth  who  thinks  more  of 


her  than  I do,  and  I’m  sure  I have  no  friend 
more  warm  and  true  than  she — no  friend,  in- 
deed, half  so  warm  and  true.  And  that  is  all ; 
and  if  Lilia  should  many  you,  old  fellow,  which 
I sincerely  hope,  she  and  I will  be  just  the  same 
fast  friends  as  ever,  please  God.” 

We  parted  without  many  more  words — with- 
out any  more  words,  indeed,  upon  this  subject 
But  it  seemed  clear  enough  to  me  how  things 
would  tend.  Of  Lilia’s  feelings  on  the  subject 
I could  guess  nothing  as  yet ; but  I thought  it 
would  not  be  difficult  soon  to  know  all;  and 
meanwhile  I could  see  no  reason  why  she  should 
not  love  this  handsome,  manly,  simple,  success- 
ful fellow. 

As  for  him,  I envied  him,  because  he  could 
love  and  hope.  The  whole  thing  gave  me  sin- 
cere pleasure,  and  yet  a queer,  selfish  shade  of 
sadness  fell  on  me,  too,  as  I walked  home  alone. 
I could  not  help  thinking  somewhat  grimly  that 
my  condition  resembled  a little  that  of  a man 
on  board  a disabled  and  sinking  ship,  who  sees 
the  last  of  his  friends  safely  received  in  the  boat 
which  has  no  room  left  for  him. 

That  was  one  of  the  incidents  I had  to  relate 
before  leaping  over  a few  chapters  of  my  life, 
because  it  serves  to  foreshadow  and  explain 
what  happened  during  the  interval.  Another 
incident,  seemingly  unconnected  with  this,  must 
be  told  about  the  same  time,  as  it  tended  to- 
ward the  same  end. 

One  day  I had  made  an  appointment  with 
Ned  Lambert  in  town.  We  were  to  meet  at 
half  past  four  o’clock,  and  we  had  fixed  on 
Palace  Yard  as  a convenient  rendezvous.  It 
was  a fine  frosty  evening  in  late  February,  and 
the  cheery  sunbeams  were  falling  lovingly  on 
the  Abbey  and  on  the  gilded  pinnacles  of  the 
Clock-Tower.  Palace  Yard  was  full  of  bustle 
and  life;  carriages  and  cabs  were  driving  up 
every  moment  and  depositing  members,  to  make 
way  for  whom  policemen  kept  scurrying  here 
and  there,  and  driving  back  the  ever-encroach- 
ing rows  of  people  who  flanked  the  entrance  to 
the  great  old  Hall.  I was  somewhat  too  soon 
for  my  appointment,  and  I knew  that  Lambert 
would  make  his  appearance  precisely  as  the 
clock  chimed  the  half  hour  — not  a minute 
sooner,  not  a minute  later.  So  I too  fell  into 
the  crowd,  and  occupied  myself  in  watching 
the  senators  as  they  rode  or  drove  up,  and  think- 
ing what  a very  fine  thing  it  must  be  to  be  one 
of  a body  of  personages  so  high  and  mighty 
that  crowds  gathered  to  see  you  go  to  your 
work,  and  that,  even  though  you  only  came  up 
in  a hansom  cab,  a policeman  rushed  to  clear 
the  way,  that  your  august  feet  might  tread  an 
unimpeded  pavement.  Presently,  however,  my 
eyes  rested  on  a figure  in  the  little  rank  of  spec- 
tators just  before  my  own,  the  sight  of  which 
was  quite  enough  to  make  me  foil  back  pre- 
cipitately. 

It  was  Lyndon — the  wrong  Lyndon,  the  prod- 
igal son,  the  outlaw.  He  was  dressed  with  what 
I can  not  help  calling  studied  and  artistic  pov- 
erty. His  hat  was  rusty  in  hue ; bis  coat  was 
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all  threadbare,  and  in  one  or  two  places  actu- 
ally torn ; but  both  were  brushed  with  elaborate 
care.  He  had  black  gloves  on,  which  were 
gone  in  the  fingers ; his  trowsers  were  strapped 
down  carefully.  Looking  at  him  from  a pure- 
ly dramatic  point  of  view,  I should  say  his  ap- 
pearance expressed  Honest  Poverty  in  the  per- 
son of  a Heavy  Father. 

The  moment  I saw  him  I was  convinced  some- 
thing was  “up and  I drew  back  to  avoid  be- 
ing seen  by  his  peering  black  eyes.  I could 
observe,  however,  that  he  kept  always  glancing 
up  toward  the  Parliament  Street  end  of  Palace 
Yard. 

Presently  a carriage  drove  up,  in  which  I 
saw  a face  I knew.  It  was  an  open  carriage, 
frosty  though  the  day  was.  Mr.  Lyndon — the 
Lyndon  in  possession,  the  Tommy  Goodboy — 
sat  in  it,  with  a pale,  handsome,  slender  young 
woman,  whom  I assumed  to  be  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters. The  carriage  stopped  at  the  entrance  to 
Westminster  Hall 

“Now,”  I thought  to  myself,  “we  are  in  for 
a pretty  scene.” 

I saw  the  other  Lyndon  move  forward.  Sud- 
denly he  drew  back,  as  the  strident  voice  of  the 
M.P.  was  heard  saying, 

“ You  wait  there,  Lilia ; I’ll  just  take  my 
seat  and  come  back.” 

The  member  got  down  and  strode  into  the 
Hall,  and  the  carriage  began  to  withdraw  to 
the  other  side  of  the  yard. 

I almost  thought  of  profiting  by  the  interval  to 
seize  the  confounded  Heavy  Father,  expostulate 
with  him,  and  even  drag  him  away,  when  I saw 
him  break  from  the  crowd,  plunge  at  the  car- 
riage, and  cling  to  its  side. 

“Lilia!”  he  exclaimed,  in  tones  so  loud  that 
even  those  who  were  farther  off  than  I from  the 
carriage  must  have  heard  the  words  distinctly 
— “ Lilia,  my  daughter,  my  beloved  daughter  I 
do  you  not  know  your  father — your  outcast, 
wronged  father  ? Have  they,  then,  taught  you 
to  hate,  hate,  hate  me,  my  sweet  child? — Get 
away;  don’t  attempt  to  interfere.  What  busi- 
ness is  it  of  yours,  confound  you !” 

These  last  words  were  addressed  to  the  first 
policeman  who  rushed  forward  and  attempted 
to  drag  him  away. 

The  young  lady  in  the  carriage  sat  pale  and 
apparently  bewildered,  but  without  showing  any 
wild  affright.  She  was  a handsome  girl,  with 
a colorless  Madonna  face,  l^rge  deep  yiolet 
eyes,  and  dark  brown  hair. 

“ Come,  none  of  this ! ” expostulated  the  po- 
liceman. “ You  come  away  quietly,  or  I shall 
have  to  lock  you  up.” 

“Stand  back,  minion ! Blue-coated  minion, 
away ! That  lady  is  my  daughter.  May  not 
a father  speak  with  his  own  child  ? I appeal 
to  my  fellow-countrymen,  my  fellow-English- 
men  here  around.  They  will  not  allow  me  to 
be  thus  ill-used.” 

“Bravo,  old  cove!”  was  the  remark  of  one 
fellow-Englishman. 

“Go  it,  Wiggy !”  cried  another  sympathizer. 


The  general  crowd  laughed. 

The  girl  in  the  carriage  looked  paler  than 
before,  but  she  fixed  pitying  eyes  on  poor  bat- 
tling Lyndon. 

“Don't  hurt  him,”  she  called  to  the  police- 
man, in  clear,  firm  tones.  “The  poor  man  is 
mad!” 

“Iam  not  mad ! ” screamed  Lyndon.  “ This 
hair — ” and  he  put  his  hand  to  his  head,  but 
stopped. 

I do  believe  he  was  about  to  say,  “ This  hair 
I tear  is  mine ! ” but,  recollecting  that  he  only 
wore  a wig,  he  checked  himself  in  time.  “I 
am  not  mad ! That  lady  is  my  daughter.” 

“No,  she  ain’t,” expostulated  the  policeman. 
“ I know  that  lady  well  enough.  Come  away 
now,  that’s  a good  fellow,  and  don’t  make  any 
more  row.  Come  away.  Where  do  you  live  ? 
where  are  your  friends  ?” 

“There!  my  daughter  is  my  only  friend! 
Let  me  go ! Let  mo  know  if  she  casts  me  off. 
— Lilia ! Are  you  not  Lilia  ?” 

“My  name  is  Lilia,”  said  the  young  lady, 
looking  pityingly  at  him ; “ but  I do  not  know 
you. — I am  sure,”  she  said  to  the  policeman, 
“ the  poor  man  is  mad.  Pray  take  him  away, 
but  deal  gently  with  him ; arid  let  me  know, 
please,  if  you  can,  something  about  him.  Send 
some  one  to  me — to  Miss  Lilia  Lyndon,  Con- 
naught Place.  Has  he  no  friends  ? Does  no- 
body know  him  ?” 

An  impulse  I could  not  resist  dragged  me 
into  the  business.  I pushed  my  way  through 
the  crowd;  I took  off  my  hat  to  the  young 
lady,  whose  sweet,  calm  face  had  attracted  me 
from  the  first. 

“ I know  him,  Miss  Lyndon,”  I said ; “ and 
if  he  will  come  with  me  I shall  be  happy  to 
take  charge  of  him.” 

“ He  is  mad,  is  he  not?”  she  asked,  bending 
forward  and  lowering  her  tone. 

“In  one  sense  he  is  indeed  mad.” 

“ Can  I do  any  thing  for  him  ? Is  he  an  ob- 
ject of  charity  ? Has  he  no  friends  ?” 

“ He  has,  I believe,  no  friends — none  what- 
ever.” 

“ You  are  not,  then,  a friend  of  his  ?” 

“Indeed,  no;  but  I know  some  members  of 
his  family,  and  should  like  to  take  charge  of 
him  for  their  sake.” 

By  this  time,  however,  Lyndon  had  quite  re- 
covered himself.  His  mistake  was  clear  to 
him  now.  The  name  of  Lilia  had  misled  him. 
He  really  had  thought,  no  doubt,  that  the  Lilia 
Lyndon  before  him  must  be  his  own  daughter. 
He  twisted  himself  from  the  hands  of  the  po- 
liceman, and,  coming  up  to  the  carriage,  took 
off  his  hat  and  made  a low  bow. 

“I  have  to  ask  the  lady’s  pardon,”  he  said, 
“ her  very  humble  pardon.  I am  not  mod ; I 
am  as  sane  as  any  senator  over  the  way ; but  I 
have  made  a mistake — not  so  great  a mistake, 
perhaps,  as  it  may  seem  just  now.  I am  but 
mad  north-northwest,  although  in  this  instance, 
and  with  the  wind  southerly  too,  I have  failed 
to  know  a hawk  from  a hernshaw.  I have 
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made  a mistake,  and  I apologize  for  it.  What 
more  can  a gentleman  do  ? I am  a gentleman, 
Miss  Lilia  Lyndon,  although  I confess  that  just 
at  present  I may  not  perhaps  quite  look  like 
one;  but  you  shall  know  the  fact  one  day. 
Meanwhile,  allow  me  again  to  apologize  and 
to  withdraw.  Enough  has  been  done  for  fame 
to-day.  My  compliments  to  your  dear  father. 
I decline  the  escort  of  the  police-force,  and  I re- 
pudiate the  friendship  of  Mr.  Emanuel  Temple. 
I want  no  one  to  take  care  of  me  but  Providence.” 

He  again  made  a low  bow,  addressed  to 
Miss  Lyndon,  honored  me  with  a contemptuous 
glance,  pushed  his  tvay  through  the  grinning 
and  wondering  crowd  up  to  a grinning  and 
wondering  driver  of  a hansom  cab,  mounted 
lightly  into  the  cab,  and  was  rattled  away. 

I was  backing  out  of  the  dispersing  crowd 
too,  when  Miss  Lyndon  again  leaned  from  her 
carriage,  and  said,  very  earnestly,  “ May  I ask, 
Sir,  if  yon  can  tell  me  any  thing  about  that 
strange  man  ?” 

“ Nothing,  Miss  Lyndon ; nothing  that  you 
could  care  to  hear.” 

“But  there  is  something.  Pray  what  is  his 
name  ? Oh,  here  is  papa  at  last.” 

Mr.  Lyndon,  M.P.,  came  rapidly  up,  looking 
red  and  angry.  I took  advantage  of  his  com- 
ing to  escape  from  an  embarrassing  question  by 
bowing  to  the  lady  and  walking  away. 

I looked  calmly  in  Mr.  Lyndon’s  face,  but 
sought  and  made  no  sign  of  recognition.  I 
could  see  that  his  daughter  began  at  once  ea- 
gerly talking  with  him,  and  that  she  glanced 
toward  me.  I could  see  too  that  he  looked  ir- 
ritated and  excited.  And  I had  the  comfort 
of  thinking  that  ho  would  probably  set  me  down 
as  an  accomplice  and  actor  in  his  brother’s  pleas- 
ant little  performance. 

The  whole  scene,  though  it  seemed  long,  had 
not  occupied  five  minutes,  and  the  little  bubble 
of  excitement  it  had  created  in  Palace  Yard 
soon  collapsed  and  wholly  melted  away. 

Mr.  Lyndon  and  his  daughter  drove  off ; and 
by  the  time  Ned  Lambert  came  up  to  bis  ap- 
pointment there  was  no  evidence  of  any  thing 
unusual  having  happened. 

I did  not  tell  him  any  thing  about  it,  although 
I should  have  been  glad  enough  of  a little  of 
his  advice ; but  I preferred  to  think  the  matter 
calmly  over  before  I took  any  body,  even  him, 
into  my  confidence. 

Late  that  night  I was  going  home  alone, 
having  parted  with  Lambert.  I was  walking 
slowly  along  Piccadilly,  when  an  arm  was  sud- 
denly thrust  into  mine,  a burst  of  mellow  laugh- 
ter pealed  in  my  ear,  and  I found  that  the  de- 
tested Lyndon  was  walking  beside  me. 

“Temple,”  he  broke  out,  “I  forgive  you! 
To-day  I repudiated  you,  because  I thought 
you  wanted  to  disavow  my  acquaintance,  you 
shabby  dog,  in  order  that  you  might  stand  well 
in  the  eyes  of  my  pretty  niece.  But  I am  de- 
lighted to  meet  you  now,  for  I do  so  want  to 
talk  the  matter  over ; and  you  are,  I give  you 
my  word,  my  sole  confidant.” 


I came  to  a dead  stand. 

“ Pray  tell  me,”  I asked,  as  sternly  as  I could, 
“ which  is  your  way  ?” 

“ Just  so,  in  order  that  you  may  go  the  other 
way.  I know  all  about  that,  Temple ; and,  as 
I have  had  occasion  to  remark  to  you  before, 
you  sometimes  adopt  a sort  of  conventional 
coarseness  only  fit  for  the  most  inferior  trans- 
pontine drama.  Don’t  try  that  on,  Temple. 
Qualify  for  the  Adelphi,  at  the  lowest,  if  you 
will  practice  stage-talk  in  private  life.  Be  ge- 
nial, man,  be  sociable ! Look  at  me.  Above 
all,  try  to  be  a gentleman.  Don’t  yon  know 
that  I rather  like  you  ?” 

“ Yes ; but  then  I don’t  like  yon.” 

“Coarsely  candid,  /don’t  mind.  Come, 
let  us  move  on  a little.  I am  going  your  way 
wherever  that  is.  Don’t  try  to  thwart  roe ; I 
have  a motive  in  it.  I’ll  follow  you,  if  I can 
not  have  the  pleasure  of  your  friendly  compan- 
ionship.” 

It  occurred  to  me  at  once  that  he  had  now 
perhaps  resolved  on  changing  his  tactics,  and 
persecuting  his  wife  and  child;  and  that  be 
hoped,  by  finding  out  where  I lived,  to  come 
upon  their  track.  So  I straightway  resolved 
to  baffle  him.  Like  Morgiana  observing  the 
stranger  in  the  Arabian  tale,  I at  once  leaped 
to  the  conclusion  that,  whatever  he  might  have 
in  view,  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  society  to 
thwart  him.  So  I permitted  his  companionship, 
and  walked  on,  resolved  to  lead  him  a pretty 
dance  if  he  hoped  to  find  out  my  whereabouts, 

“ That  was  a funny  mistake  of  mine  to-day,” 
he  chuckled ; “ but  very  natural.  I don’t  know 
that  any  harm  is  done,  after  all.  It’s  not  a bad 
way  of  opening  the  campaign,  and  giving  Tom- 
my Good  boy  a sort  of  notion  of  what  he  has 
got  to  expect.  What  a happy  evening  he  must 
have  spent ! What  a string  of  lies  be  must  have 
told  that  fine  girl,  my  niece ! Isn’t  she  a fine 
girl,  Temple  ? I feel  quite  proud  of  her.  I 
foresee  that  she  will  prove  immensely  useful. 
Good  boy  will  have  to  come  to  terms,  or  woe 
upon  his  life!  By-the-way,  Temple,  do  you 
know  any  thing  of  astronomy  ?” 

“Nothing.” 

“ Ah ! what  a pity ! Then  that  magnificent 
sky  over  our  heads  is,  I suppose,  all  a blank  to 
you!  Just  a pavement  or  floor  inverted!  I 
dare  say  the  floundering  Yenuses  and  Cupids 
on  the  Hampton  Court  ceiling  would  interest 
yon  a good  deal  more  than  that  field  of  sublime 
constellations.  Well,  I tell  you  frankly,  I 
wouldn’t  be  that  sort  of  fellow,  Temple,  for  any 
thing  yon  could  give  me.  No,  I wouldn’t  in- 
deed ; I have  always  noticed,  though,  that  you 
professional  singing-fellows  are  generally  very 
stupid.  The  spiritual  nature  doesn’t  seem  to 
get  developed  at  all.  Wonder  how  that  is? 
The  women  don’t  appear  to  me  to  be  so  bad.” 

“Are  you  walking  so  much  out  of  yotur  way 
to  philosophize  on  professional  singers  ?” 

“Acute  yontb,  no,  I am  not.  The  fact  is, 
Mr.  Temple — for  I want  to  get  back  to  a game 
of  billiards — I have  begun  to  think  a good  deal 
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of  what  you  were  saying,  only  too  eloquently, 
the  other  day.  It  didn’t  impress  me  then,  as, 
I am  bound  to  say,  it  ought  to  have  done.  I 
was  in  a frivolous  and  cynical  mood ; unfortu- 
nately, I sometimes  am  so.  I mean  the  even- 
ing that  you  appealed  to  me  so  very  touchingly 
about  ray  wife  and  child.  You  shot  an  arrow 
into  the  air,  Temple,  and,  although  at  the  mo- 
ment unheeded,  it  came  down  and  found  its 
mark — a father’s  heart.  I do  now  long  to  see 
my  child.  I thought  I had  found  her  to-day  ; 
alas ! the  voice  of  Nature  guided  me  wrong,  or 
at  least  not  quite  right.  Temple,  conduct  me 
to  my  child ! You  know  where  she  is.  Lead 
me  to  her.” 

44  This  sort  of  stuff,”  I replied,  very  calmly 
and  deliberately,  4 ‘does  not  impose  upon  me. 
I suppose  you  waijt  to  make  your  daughter  the 
victim  of  some  such  disgraceful  exposure  as 
that  to  which  you  tried  to  subject  your  niece 
to-day.  That  you  shall  certainly  never  do  by 
any  help  or  hint  of  mine.  Let  that  be  enough. 
Were  you  to  parade  the  streets  all  night  at  my 
side — to  my  disgust — were  you  to  dog  my  foot- 
steps for  a month,  you  should  learn  nothing  of 
your  daughter  from  me.” 

“Temple,  an  awful  thought  flashes  on  me! 
I beseech  of  you  to  answer  me ! Heavens,  it 
can’t  be!  and  yet — tell  me,  is  my  daughter 
married — and  to  you  T" 

“ She  is  not ;”  and  I broke  fiercely  away. 

44 Thank  Heaven  for  that!”  was  his  fervent 
and  pious  exclamation. 

I hurried  away.  He  looked  after  me  for  a 
while,  hesitating;  then,  apparently  giving  up 
the  idea  of  forcing  any  more  of  his  company  on 
me  just  then,  he  broke  into  a loud  laugh,  sang 
out  44  Good-night,  Signor  Pantalon  V*  and  went 
chuckling  and  stamping  back  in  the  direction 
of  his  favorite  Haymarket. 

It  was  a hideous  nuisance  to  me  to  have  the 
existence  of  this  dreadful  little  creature  hung 
as  a sort  of  mysterious  burden  round  my  neck. 
A secret  with  which  I had  nothing  to  do,  which 
I wanted  neither  to  keep  nor  to  disclose,  was 
thrust  on  me,  and  seemed  to  lay  a sort  of  crit- 
ical and  embarrassing  responsibility  on  me. 
Sometimes  I thought  of  taking  Mrs.  Lyndon 
aside  and  telling  her  the  whole  matter,  and  so 
putting  her  on  her  guard ; again,  I turned  over 
in  my  mind  the  propriety  of  trusting  to  Lilia’s 
natural  good  sense  and  courage,  and  making 
her  the  confidante.  But  so  long  as  there  was 
any  chance  or  possibility  of  his  not  finding  them 


out  and  disturbing  or  disgracing  them,  I shrank 
from  adding  this  fresh  and  superfluous  burden 
of  vexation  to  their  hard  lives.  It  was  clear 
that  any  chance  that  Lilia — my  Lilia — might 
have  from  the  patronage  or  bounty  of  her  uncle 
would  be  utterly  gone  if  once  her  life  became 
mixed  up  with  that  of  her  unfortunate  father. 
I very  much  mistook  the  character  of  Mr.  Lyn- 
don, M.P.,  if  that  gentleman  would  not  cast 
off  his  niece  as  though  she  were  a plague-in- 
fected garment,  once  it  became  apparent  that 
recognizing  her  would  be  encouraging  his  out- 
law brother.  Thus  far,  at  least,  the  crusade 
of  the  latter  seemed  directed  only  against  the 
inhabitants  of  the  fine  house  in  Connaught 
Place.  And  although  I had  no  doubt  that  he 
would  in  the  end,  if  needful,  kick  with  equal 
foot  at  the  door  of  the  Chelsea  lodging-house, 
yet,  until  be  showed  some  signs  of  beginning 
to  attack,  it  seemed  only  raising  a needless 
alarm  to  pat  my  friends  on  their  guard. 

Positively,  I entertained,  ideas  of  writing  to, 
or  waiting  on,  or  throwing  myself  in  the  way 
of  Miss  Lyndon — the  other  Lilia  Lyndon — and 
telling  her  who  the  madman  was,  and  appeal- 
ing to  her  pity  and  kindliness  to  prevail  upon 
her  father  to  pension  him  quietly  off,  and  thus 
buy  his  perpetual  absence  and  silence.  I fear 
that  pure  good-nature  toward  my  friends  did 
not  wholly  inspire  this  notion.  I own  that  I 
should  have  dearly  liked  a few  words  of  con- 
versation with  that  sweet,  clear  voice ; to  have 
looked  in  those  pure,  pitying  eyes  again.  Was 
this,  then,  one  of  the  proud,  cold,  puritanical 
spinsters  my  Lilia  had  so  often  described  to  me  ? 
She  had  clearly  never  seen  this  one,  at  least ; 
and,  unless  the  latter  was  a very  accomplished 
actress  indeed,  she  could  never  have  heard  of 
any  other  Lilia  Lyndon  than  herself.  For  when 
the  little  scoundrel  claimed  her  as  his  daughter 
because  her  name  was  Lilia,  her  face  exhibited 
only  surprise  and  pity;  she  showed  not  the 
faintest  gleam  of  any  comprehension  of  his 
meaning  or  his  mistake. 

I could  not  forget  her  eyes  and  her  voice.  I 
even  walked  by  Connaught  Place  several  times, 
hoping  to  see  her,  but  not  confessing  to  myself 
that  I did  so  hope.  So  I temporized  and  post- 
poned, and  kept  my  secret,  and  did  nothing 
more.  But  I held  still  to  my  first  impulse,  and 
wished  for  a.  chance  of  trusting  to  the  girl’s  pure 
and  sympathetic  face,  and  breaking  through 
ceremony  and  conventionality  by  appealing  to 
her  and  telling  her  all. 
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THE  PROLOGUE. 

IN  most,  nay,  I think  in  all  lives,  is  some 
epoch  which,  looking  back  upon,  we  can 
perceive  has  bfeen  the  turning-point  of  oar  ex- 
istence— a moment  when  the  imagination  first 
wakes  up,  the  feelings  deepen,  and  vague,  gen- 
eral impressions  settle  into  principles  and  con- 
victions ; when,  in  short,  our  bias  for  good  or 
ill  as  permanently  given.  We  may  not  recog- 
nize this  at  the  time,  but  we  do  afterward,  say- 
ing to  ourselves,  either  with  thankfulness  or  re- 
gret, “ But  for  such  and  such  a thing,  or  such 
and  such  a person,  I should  not  have  been  what 
lam.” 

This  crisis  befell  me,  Winifred  Weston,  when 
I was  just  entering  my  sixteenth  year.  It  was 
not  “ falling  in  love,”  as  in  most  cases  it  is — and 
rightly,  for  love  is,  or  onght  to  be,  the  strongest 
thing  on  earth ; but  it  was  equivalent  to  it,  and 
upon  me  and  the  moulding  of  my  character  it 
had  precisely  the  same  effect.  Nay,  in  a sense 
I did  really  fall  in  love,  but  it  was  a very  harm- 
less phase  of  the  passion ; for  I was  a common- 
place damsel  of  sixteen,  and  the  object  of  my 
intense  admiration — nay,  my  adoring  affection 
— was  an  old  lady  of  seventy. 

A young  girl  in  love  with  an  old  woman! 
What  a ridiculous  form  of  the  emotion,  or  sen- 
timent ! Not  so  ridiculous,  my  good  friends, 
as  at  first  appears ; and  by  no  means  so  uncom- 
mon as  you  suppose.  I have  known  several 
cases  of  it  besides  my  own : cases  in  which  a 
great  difference  in  years  and  character  drew 
out,  to  a remarkable  degree,  that  ideal  worship 
and  passionate  devoted  ness  which  is  at  the  root 
of  all  true  love,  first  love  especially.  Laugh  as 
you  will,  there  is  always  a spice  of  nobleness  in 
the  boy  who  falls  in  love  with  his  “ grandmo- 
ther;” and  I have  often  thought  that  one  of 
the  extenuating  circumstances  in  the  life  of 
that  selfish,  pleasure-loving,  modern  heathen, 
Goethe,  was  the  fact  that  in  his  old  age  he  was 
so  adored  by  a “child.” 

Nor  does  the  character  of  the  feeling  alter 
when  it  is  only  a woman’s  toward  a woman.  I 
have  loved  a man,  thank  God,  having  found  a 
man  worth  loving ; but  he  well  knows  that  for 
a long  time  he  ranked  second  in  my  affections 
to  a woman — to  this  woman,  for  whom  my  at- 
tachment had  all  the  intensity  of  love  itself. 

She  was,  as  I have  said,  quite  old,  even  at 
the  time  when  I first  beheld  her,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  at  church.  Our  pews  were  along- 


side of  one  another,  for  I sat  in  the  rector's, 
and  she  in  the  one  beyond.  I was  the  new 
curate’s  daughter,  and  she  was  “ the  lady  of 
the  hall” — Brierley  Hall,  the  oldest  and  fineft 
place  in  the  neighborhood.  She  entered  alone. 
Many  of  the  fine  families  of  the  parish  always 
had  a footman  to  cany  their  prayer-books,  bat 
she  carried  her  own  ; walked  alone,  stately  and 
slow,  up  the  aisle,  and  took  her  seat  in  a comer 
of  the  large  musty  pew,  the  cushions  and  linings 
of  which,  once  a rich  crimson  cloth,  had  faded 
with  the  sunshine  of  indefinite  summers.  They 
contrasted  strongly  with  the  black  of  her  gar- 
ments— black,  but  not  sombre ; her  gown  being 
of  rich  glittering  silk,  though  she  stUl  wore  a 
sort  of  widow’s  cap  over  her  smooth,  soft,  white 
hair. 

I knew  who  she  was.  Though  my  father 
and  I had  only  been  a week  at  Brierley,  she 
was  of  sufficient  importance  there  for  us  to  have 
already  heard  about  her — at  least  as  much  as 
the  village  generally  knew.  I had  been  told  I 
should  be  sure  to  see  her  in  church,  the  only 
place  where  she  ever  was  seen  in  public ; and 
she  had  been  described  to  me  so  minutely  that 
my  excited  curiosity  could  not  fail  to  recognize 
her  at  once. 

Even  had  it  been  otherwise,  I think  the  re- 
sult would  have  been  all  the  same.  It  was 
to  be,  and  it  was ; and  I could  not  help  it.  I, 
the  poor  curate’s  daughter,  motherless,  roman- 
tic, solitary,  brought  up  in  the  strictest  seclu- 
sion, fell  in  love,  desperately  and  determinedly, 
with  this  beautiful  old  lady — Lady  de  Bougain- 
ville. 

It  was  such  a remarkable  name  too,  and  so 
exactly  suited  to  her  appearance.  Let  me  de- 
scribe her  if  I can. 

She  had  “high”  features,  as  they  are  called 
— that  is,  her  nose  was  aquiline,  and  the  oat- 
line of  her  cheek  and  chin  sharply  and  clearly 
cut;  likewise  her  mouth,  which,  though  deli- 
cate, had  much  decision  in  it.  It  was  a sad 
and  firm  rather  than  a sweet  mouth ; or  per- 
haps it  seemed  as  if  it  had  been  meant  to  be 
sweet,  but  the  experience  of  life  had  hardened 
it.  Nevertheless,  the  old  softness  could  and 
did  at  times  return;  I saw  it  afterward,  not 
then.  Sadness  also  was  the  characteristic  of 
her  eyes — sadness,  or  at  any  rate  pensiveness. 
They  put  me  in  mind  of  the  sea  after  a storm, 
when  the  waves  have  calmed  down,  and  the 
surface  has  grown  smooth,  or  even  broken  out 
again  into  little  necessary  ripples:  bat  you 
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know  all  the  while  there  must  be,  somewhere 
or  other,  many  a broken  spar  floating  about ; 
many  a castaway  treasure  beaten  against  the 
beach ; many  a dead  carcass  of  ancient  grief 
rising  up  from  the  depths  below.  Such  did  rise 
— and  I fancied  I could  see  them — in  the  dark 
eyes  of  this  my  beautiful  lady — the  most  beau- 
tiful, I still  think,  that  I ever  beheld,  though 
she  was  a septuagenarian. 

Even  new,  as  I vainly  try  to  describe  her,  I 
feel  my  old  infatuation  return — the  delight  with 
which  I watched  every  curve  of  her  features — 
pale,  colorless  features — as  un-English  and  pe- 
culiar as  her  eyes ; and  admired  every  fold  in 
her  dress — quite  unlike  any  lady’s  dress  I had 
ever  seen.  Her  toilet  was  complete  in  all  its 
details,  as  befitted  both  herself  and  her  station. 
She  was  chausde  et  gantte  (the  French  best  ex- 
presses what  I mean ; we  English  merely  ptU  on 
gloves  and  shoes)  to  perfection;  and  she  had 
little  hands  and  little  feet — remarkably  so  for 
such  a tall  woman.  She  lost  no  inch  of  her 
height,  and  she  carried  her  head  like  one  who 
has  never  lowered  it  in  shame  or  sycophancy 
before  mortal  man.  “Aristocratic”  undoubt- 
edly would  have  been  the  adjective  applied  to 
her;  but  used  in  its  right  sense,  as  belonging  to 
“ the  best”  of  the  earth.  There  was  nothing 
haughty  about  her,  or  repellent,  or  scornful — if 
these  qualities  are  supposed  to  constitute  aris- 
tocracy. 

Her  eyes  and  complexion,  as  I have  said, 
were  very  un-English,  and  when  she  began  to 
say  the  responses,  it  was  with  a slight,  a very 
slight  accent — French,  I thought;  but  in  no- 
thing else  was  she  foreign.  Her  dress  was  the 
ordinary  dress  of  an  English  widow,  from  whose 
weeds  Time  has  melted  away  the  obnoxious 
pomposity  of  crape,  and  allowed  a faint  mix- 
ture of  white  and  gray  with  the  black.  But  it 
was  black  still — no  bugles — no  trimmings — no 
ornamental  fripperies,  which  always  seem  such 
a mockery  of  mourning.  Her  costume  was  per- 
fectly plain,  perfectly  simple,  yet  exceedingly 
rich ; as  was  justifiable  in  a lady  whose  wealth 
was,  people  said,  very  great,  and  who  had  not 
a creature  to  inherit  it  after  her. 

For  Lady  de  Bougainville  was  that  sad  sight, 
a widowed  wife — a mother  left  childless.  In 
her  solitary  old  age  she  kept  her  forlorn  state 
in  that  huge  house,  which,  many  years  ago, 
her  husband,  Sir  Edward  de  Bougainville,  had 
bought,  rebuilt,  lived  in  for  a short  time,  and 
then  died.  Before  then,  by  a succession  of  fatal- 
ities, her  six  children  had  died  also.  Thence- 
forward she,  too,  was  as  good  as  dead,  socially 
speaking,  to  the  little  world  of  Brierley.  She 
did  not  quit  the  Hall.  She  kept  it  up  extern- 
ally much  as  before — that  is,  none  of  the 
rooms  were  closed,  and  there  was  a sufficient 
establishment  of  servants.  But  she  lived  in  it 
quite  alone — never  visited  any  where,  nor  in- 
vited any  body  to  visit  her.  So  she  passed  her 
days,  and  had  passed  them — our  gossiping 
landlady  told  me — for  twenty  years  and  more, 
the  wonder  and  curiosity  of  the  neighborhood — 


this  poor,  lonely,  wealthy  woman — the  envied, 
pitied,  much  revered,  much  criticised  Lady  de 
Bougainville. 

Those  who  revered  her  were  the  poor,  to 
whom  she  was  unlimitedly  charitable:  those 
who  criticised  her  were  the  rich,  the  county 
families  with  whom  she  l^ad  long  ceased  to  as- 
sociate, and  the  new-comers  whom  she  never 
sought  to  visit  at  all.  These  were  naturally 
indignant  that  Brierley  Hall  should  be  shut  up 
from  them — that  no  dinner-parties  should  be 
given  in  the  fine  old  dining-room  where 
Charles  II.  was  said  to  have  taken  a royal  re- 
fection after  hunting  in  the  chase  which  sur- 
rounded the  property.  The  younger  genera- 
tion likewise  felt  aggrieved  that  on  such  a beau- 
tiful lawn  there  should  be  no  archery  parties 
(croquet  then  was  not),  and  no  hope  whatever 
of  a ball  in  the  tapestry-chamber,  concerning 
which  there  were  rumors  without  end ; for  none 
of  the  present  generation  had  ever  seen  it. 

Once  things  had  been  very  different.  While 
Sir  Edward  was  rebuilding  the  Hall  he  inhabit- 
ed a house  near,  and  lived  in  a style  suitable  to 
his  fortune,  while  his  wife  and  family  mingled 
in  all  the  best  society  of  the  neighborhood. 

They  were  exceedingly  popular,  being  a large 
merry  family — handsome  to  look  at,  fall  of  life 
and  strength.  Their  father  was  less  liked,  being 
“rather  queer,”  people  said,  somewhat  unsocial, 
and  always  fancying  himself  a great  invalid. 

But  their  mother  shared  in  all  their  youthful 
enjoyments,  and  herself  shone  upon  society 
like  a star. — Vanished  too,  almost  as  suddenly ; 
for  after  a certain  grand  ball — a house-warming 
which  Sir  Edward  gave — and  the  splendors  of 
which  the  elder  generation  in  the  village  re- 
membered still,  the  master  of  Brierley  Hall  fell 
really  ill  of  some  mysterious  ailment.  “ Some- 
thing amiss  here,  folk  said,”  observed  my  in- 
formant, tapping  her  forehead  ; and  after  lin- 
gering, unseen  by  any  body,  for  many  months, 
died,  and  was  buried  in  Brierley  church-yard. 

His  monument,  in  plain  white  marble,  without 
any  of  the  fulsomeness  common  to  epitaphs, 
was  over  his  widow’s  head  every  Sunday  as 
she  sat  in  the  Hall  pew. 

There,  too,  was  a second  tablet,  equally 
simple  in  form  and  inscription,  recording  the 
names,  ages,  and  dates  of  death  of  her  six 
children.  They  had  every  one  perished,  some 
abroad,  some  at  home,  within  a comparatively 
short  space  of  time — dying  off,  as  some  fami- 
lies do  die  off,  when  all  the  probabilities  seem 
in  favor  of  their  continuing  to  remote  genera- 
tions a prosperous,  healthy,  and  honorable  race. 

When  I read  the  list  of  names  on  the  white 
tablet,  and  glanced  thence  at  the  mothers  face, 

I no  longer  wondered  at  its  sad  expression,  or 
at  those  “peculiarities” — people  called  them — 
which  had  made  her  the  talk  of  the  village, 
until  it  grew  weary  of  talking,  and  let  her  alone. 

At  first,  in  the  early  years  of  her  desolation, 
her  neighbors  had  made  many  attempts,  some 
from  curiosity,  some  from  pure  kindness,  to 
break  through  her  determined  seclusion;  but 
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they  failed.  She  was  neither  uncourteous  nor 
ungrateful,  but  there  was  about  her  a silent  re- 
pelling of  all  sympathy,  which  frightened  the 
curious  and  wore  out  the  patience  of  even  the 
kindest-hearted  of  these  intruders.  She  let 
them  see,  plainly  enough,  that  their  visits  wertf 
an  intrusion,  and  that  it  was  her  intention  to 
reappear  in  society  no  more. 

She  never  did.  Except  at  church  on  Sun- 
days, or  driving  out  along  the  most  unfrequent- 
ed roads,  in  her  handsome  old-fashioned  car- 
riage, no  one  saw  her  beyond  the  limits  of  her 
own  grounds.  She  was  as  little  known  as  the 
Dalai  Lama,  and  regarded  with  almost  equal 
awe.  Her  smallest  deeds  were  noticed,  her 
lightest  saying  recorded,  and  her  very  name 
uttered  respectfully,  as  if  she  were  a different 
person  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

She  was.  As  I sat  gazing  at  her  during  the 
whole  of  church-time,  I felt  that  I never  had 
seen,  never  should  sfee,  any  body  like  Lady  de 
Bougainville. 

It  so  happened  that  hitherto  I had  known 
very  few  women — that  is,  gentlewomen — partly 
because  in  the  far-away  parish  where  we  had 
lived  till  we  came  here,  there  were  only  farm- 
houses, except  the  great  house,  which  my  father 
never  let  me  enter.  A certain  sad  prejudice 
he  had — which  I will  no  further  allude  to  ex- 
cept to  say  that,  though  I was  motherless,  my 
mother  was  not  dead — made  him  altogether 
avoid  female  society.  He  had  brought  me  up 
entirely  himself,  and  more  like  a boy  than  a 
girl : in  my  heart  I wished  I was  a boy,  and 
rather  despised  my  own  sex,  until  I saw  Lady 
de  Bougainville. 

She,  with  her  noble  beauty,  not  weak,  but 
strong;  with  her  unmistakable  motherly  air, 
not  the  feeble  fondness  which  is  little  better 
than  an  animal  instinct,  but  that  large  protect- 
ing tenderness  which  makes  one  ready  to  de- 
fend as  well  as  cherish  one’s  offspring:  she 
seemed  to  me  a real  woman — a real  mother. 
And  all  her  children  were  dead  I 

I did  not  presume  to  pity  her,  but  my  heart 
was  drawn  toward  her  by  something  deeper 
than  the  fascination  of  the  eye.  The  fancy  of 
sixteen  can  take  a pretty  long  Queen  Mab’s 
gallop  in  two  hours : by  the  time  service  was 
over  I seemed  to  have  been  “ in  love”  with  her 
for  years. 

She  walked  down  the  aisle  a little  before 
rather  than  after  the  rest  of  the  congregation, 
quitting  the  church  among  not  the  genteel  but 
the  poor  people,  who  courtesied  to  her  and  were 
acknowledged  by  her  as  she  passed,  but  she 
made  and  received  no  other  recognition.  Alone 
as  she  came  she  departed,  and  alone  she  as- 
cended her  carriage— one  of  those  chariots  sway- 
ing about  on  springs,  such  as  were  in  fashion 
thirty  years  ago,  with  hammer-cloth  in  front  and 
dickey  behind.  Her  footman  handed  her  in, 
and  shut  the  door  upon  her  with  a sharp  click, 
and  an  air  as  solemnly  indifferent  as  that  of  the 
undertaker  who  closes  a coffin-lid  upon  some 
highly  respectable  corpse  whose  friends  have 


quitted  the  house  — as  I hear  in  fashionable 
houses  they  always  do ; and  her  coachman  then 
drove  her  off,  the  sole  occupant  of  this  hand- 
some carriage,  as  slowly  as  if  he  were  driving  a 
hearse. 

After  all  there  was  something  pathetically 
funereal  in  this  state,  and  I should  have  hated 
it,  and  turned  away  from  it,  had  I not  been 
so  fascinated  by  Lady  de  Bougainville  herself. 
She  burst  upon  my  dull  life— craving  for  any- 
thing new — as  an  interest  so  vivid  that  it  was 
an  actual  revelation.  I went  home,  to  think 
about  her  all  day,  to  dream  of  her  at  night ; I 
drew  her  profile  — how  perfect  it  was,  even 
though  it  was  an  old  woman’s  face ! — among 
the  sums  on  my  slate,  and  along  the  margins 
of  my  Latin  exercise-book.  I kept  my  mind 
always  on  the  qui  rtue,  and  my  ears  painfully 
open,  to  catch  any  floating  information  concern- 
ing her;  but  I was  as  shy  of  putting  direct 
questions  about  her  as  if  I had  been  a young 
man  and  she  my  first  love.  Do  not  laugh  at 
me,  you  who  read  this ; it  is  such  a good  thing 
to  be  “ in  love”  with  any  body.  When  we  grow 
older  we  love  in  a quieter  and  more  rational 
way;  but  even  then  we  regard  tenderly  onr 
early  idolatries. 

It  seemed  a long  week  till  the  next  Sunday, 
and  then  I saw  her  again.  Henceforward,  from 
Sunday  to  Sunday,  I lived  in  a suppressed  sus- 
pense and  longing — sure  to  be  satisfied  then ; 
for,  fair  weather  or  foul,  Lady  de  Bougainville 
was  always  in  her  place  at  church.  Only  upon 
Sundays  was  my  fancy  “ with  gazing  fed  but 
it  fattened  so  rapidly  upon  that  maigre  diet  that 
I went  through  all  the  preliminary  stages  of  a 
real  love-fever.  Most  girls  have  it,  or  some- 
thing like  it,  and  it  rather  does  good  than  harm, 
especially  if  the  object  is,  as  in  my  case,  only  a 
woman.  Poor  little  lamb  that  she  was — silly 
Winny  Weston ! I look  back  at  her  now  as  if 
she  were  some  other  person,  and  not  myself ; 
seeing  all  her  faults,  and  all  her  good  points, 
too;  and  I beg  it  to  be  distinctly  understood 
that  I am  not  the  least  ashamed  of  her,  or  of 
her  “ first  love,”  either. 

That  my  idol  should  ever  cast  a thought  to- 
ward me  was  an  idea  that  never  entered  even  * 
my  vivid  imagination.  She  cast  a glance  occa- 
sionally— that  *is,  she  looked  over  my  head  to 
the  opposite  wall,  but  I never  supposed  she  saw 
me.  However,  this  was  of  no  consequence  so 
long  as  I could  see  her,  and  speculate  upon  her, 
weaving  long  histories  of  which  she  was  the  her- 
oine ; histories  over  which  I afterward  smiled 
to  think  how  far  they  were  from  the  truth. 
Then,  having  exhausted  the  past,  I turned  to 
the  future,  and  amused  myself  with  conjuring 
up  endless  probabilities  and  fortuitous  circum- 
stances which  might  cause  Lady  de  Bougain- 
ville and  myself  to  meet,  or  enable  me  to  do 
some  heroic  action  for  her,  with  or  without  her 
knowledge — it  did  not  matter  much.  Some- 
times I pictured  her  horses  starting  off,  and 
myself,  little  Winny  Weston,  catching  hold  of 
their  bridles  and  preventing  a serious  accident ; 
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or  some  night  there  might  arise  a sudden  gleam 
of  fire  among  the  trees  whence  peeped  the  chim- 
neys of  Brierley  Hall,  which  I often  watched  from 
my  bedroom  window  in  the  moonlight ; and  I pic- 
tured myself  giving  the  alarm,  and  rushing  to  the 
spot  just  in  time  to  save  the  house  and  rescue  its 
aged  mistress.  Perhaps,  after  some  such  epi- 
sode, she  would  just  notice  my  existence,  or,  if 
I did  any  thing  very  grand,  would  hold  out  her 
hand  and  say — in  the  same  clear  voice  which 
every  Sunday  besought  mercy  upon  “ us  miser- 
able sinners,”  as  if  she  could  be  a miserable  sin- 
ner ! — 4 4 Thank  you,  Winifred  Weston.  ” Sup- 
pose I actually  saved  her  life — who  knows?  she 
might  do  even  more — open  her  arms  to  my  mo- 
therless but  yearning  heart,  and  whisper, 44  Win- 
ifred, be  henceforth  my  child!” 

All  this  was  very  silly  and  very  melodramatic ; 
yet  it  was  better  for  me  than  many  of  the  follies 
that  one’s  teens  are  heir  to — better  than  dancing 
and  flirting  into  womanhood,  buoyed  up  by  the 
frothy  admiration  of  raw  young-manhood.  It 
taught  me  to  love,  rather  than  to  crave  for  being 
loved  : and  it  taught  me — if  only  through  my 
imagination— two  other  things  which  I think 
the  present  generation  rather  loses  sight  of— 
heroism  and  patience. 

That  Lady  de  Bougainville  herself  was  capa- 
ble of  both  I felt  sure,  from  her  very  face.  The 
better  I knew  it  the  more  it  fascinated  me.  It 
was  an  ideal  face — nay,  there  was  something  in 
it  absolutely  historical,  like  one  of  those  old  por- 
traits which  you  are  convinced  have  a story  be- 
longing to  them ; or  to  which  you  may  affix  any 
story  you  please.  Calm  as  it  was,  it  was  nei- 
ther a stony  nor  impassive  face.  Often,  when 
something  in  my  father’s  sermon  attracted  her 
— he  preached  very  good  and  original  sermons 
sometimes — she  would  brifchten  up,  and  fix  upon 
him  her  dark  eyes — keen  and  clear  as  if  they 
were  twenty-five  years  old  instead  of  seventy. 
But  ordinarily  she  sat  with  them  cast  down; 
not  in  laziness,  or  pride,  or  scorn,  but  as  if  they 
were  tired — tired  of  looking  out  upon  the  world 
for  so  many  years.  When  lifted  they  had  often 
a wistful  and  abstracted  expression,  ns  if  she 
were  living  in  times  and  places  far  away.  As 
she  said  to  me,  months  after,  when  I ventured 
to  ask  her  what  she  did  with  herself — that  is, 
when  her  daily  work  was  done — 44  My  dear,  I 
dream.  I have  nothing  to  do  but  to  dream.” 

What  first  put  it  into  her  mind  to  notice  me 
I have  even  now  not  the  slightest  idea.  I sup- 
pose it  was  nothing  but  the  impulse  of  her  own 
kind  heart : when,  missing  me  from  my  seat  at 
church,  she  inquired  about  me,  and  who  I was : 
finally,  hearing  I was  ill — of  that  most  unpoet- 
ical  complaint,  the  measles — she  did  as  she  was 
in  the  habit  of  doing  to  almost  every  sick  per- 
son in  the  village,  sent  daily  to  inquire  and  to 
offer  gifts.  Only  these  gifts  came  at  first  rath- 
er from  the  gardens  and  vineries  than  the  kitch- 
en of  Brierley  Hall ; until,  some  little  bird  hav- 
ing perhaps  whispered  to  her  that  a poor  curate 
often,  feeds  not  quite  so  well  as  a prosperous 
artisan,  there  appeared  gradually  jellies,  soups, 


and  other  nourishing  aliments.  When  I learned 
from  whence  they  came,  I banqueted  upon  them 
as  if  they  were  the  ambrosia  of  the  earth. 

But  they  did  not  cure  me ; and  I had  been 
fully  five  weeks  absent  from  church  when  one 
Monday  morning — oh,  that  blessed  Monday ! — 
there  came  a little  note  to  my  father— a note 
on  delicate-colored  paper,  with  a small  black 
seal,  in  a handwriting  diminutive,  upright,  firm 
— more  like  foreign  than  English  caligraphy. 
I have  it  still : 

“ Lady  dc  Bougainville  presents  her  compliments  to 
the  Kev.  Henry  Weston,  and  would  esteem  it  a pleas- 
ure if  be  would  trust  his  daughter  to  her  for  a week's 
visit.  Brierley  Ilall  was  always  considered  a healthy 

f)lace,  and  Lady  de  Bougainville  has  seen  many  sad 
nstnuces  of  long  ill-health,  which  a slight  change  of 
air  at  first  might  have  cured.  She  will  take  the  utmost 
care  of  the  child”— {here  “the  child”  teas  crosml  out , 
and  **  Miss  Weston"  inserted]— “ if  Mr.  Westou  will  con- 
sent to  part  with  her.  A carriage  shall  fetch  her  at 
any  hour  to-day  or  to-morrow,  so  as  to  avoid  nil  fa- 
tigue." 

Most  wonderful ! The  letter  dropped  from 
my  trembling  hands.  Aladdin,  Fortunatus, 
Cinderella — nil  those  lucky  youths  and  maiden, 
befriended  by  fairies  and  good  genii — were  not 
more  intoxicatingly  happy  than  I. 

44  Father,  yon  will  let  me  go ! ” I cried.  “ Not 
to-day,  perhaps”  (for — it  was  a natural  weak- 
ness— I suddenly  remembered  the  state  of  my 
wardrobe ; a condition  not  surprising  in  a poor 
curate’s  motherless  daughter);  “but  to-mor- 
row ? Yon  will  send  back  word  that  I shall  be 
ready  by — let  me  see — by  noon  to-morrow  ?” 

I always  had  every  thing  pretty  much  my 
own  way;  so  it  was  soon  arranged  that  I should 
pay  this — the  first  visit  I had  ever  paid  from 
home  alone. 

Young  people  who  have  many  friends,  and 
are  always  interchanging  visits,  can  have  no 
idea  of  the  state  of  excitement  I was  in.  It 
seemed  to  rouse  me  out  of  invalidism  at  once. 
T6  go  any  where — to  any  body,  would  have 
been  charming ; but  to  Brierley  Hall ! it  was 
ecstasy ! To  live  under  the  same  roof  as  my 
beautiful  old  lady — to  see  her  every  day  in  or- 
dinary life — to  be  kindly  noticed  by  her — to  be 
able  to  render  her  various  small  services,  such 
as  a young  person  can  so  easily  pay  to  an  elder 
one : the  cup  of  my  felicity  was  full.  It  was 
worth  being  ill — twenty  ttmes  over.  I thought 
— I think  still,  and,  while  laughing  at  myself, 
it  is  with  tears  in  my  eyes — that  the  measles 
was  a special  interposition  of  Providence.  Not 
in  any  worldly  point  of  view.  In  spite  of  all 
my  landlady's  respectful  and  mysterious  con- 
gratulations, I could  see  no  special  advantage 
likely  to  accrue  to  me  from  the  visit ; but  I ac- 
cepted it  as  a present  delight;  about  which, 
and  my  own  deservings  of  it,  I did  not  specu- 
late at  all.  In  fact,  I took  going  to  the  Hall  as 
naturally  as  I suppose  I shall  one  day  take  go- 
ing to  heaven ; and  it  felt  not  unlike  it. 

My  clothes  were  at  first  a serious  weight  on 
my  mind ; they  were  so  few,  so  poor,  and — as, 
alas ! I only  now  seemed  to  discover — so  un- 
tidy. When  I thought  of  Lady  de  Bougain- 
ville, her  silks,  velvets,  and  furs,  the  richness 
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of  which  was  almost  forgotten  in  their  exquisite 
neatness  and  appropriateness,  my  heart  failed 
me.  Well,  she  was  rich  and  I was  poor ; but 
still  that  need  not  make  such  a vital  difference. 
Even  poor  folk  can  contrive  to  keep  their  gar- 
ments clean  and  whole.  I must  try  to  torn 
over  a new  leaf  from  this  day  forward. 

So  I mended  and  arranged,  folded  and  pack- 
ed, wishing  faintly  that  I could  put  some  wo- 
manly orderliness  into  my  too  boyish  ways ; and 
this  practical  occupation  kept  my  head  steadily 
balanced,  and  leveled  a little  the  heights  and 
depths  of  excitement,  the  alternations  of  eager 
expectation  and  shyness  almost  amounting  to 
fear,  which  came  upon  me.  Yet  the  whole  of 
the  day  I was  in  a fever  of  delight.  I tried  to 
hide  it,  lest  my  father  should  think  I was  glad 
to  leave  him,  this  first  time  in  my  life  that  I 
ever  had  left  him.  But  it  was  not  that  at  all ; 
it  was  no  carelessness  to  old  ties,  only  the  dawn- 
ing instinct  for  new  ones — the  same  instinct 
which  prompts  the  young  bird  to  creep  to  the 
edge  of  even  the  warmest  and  safest  nest,  and 
peer,  over  into  the  unknown  world  beyond.  It 
may  be  a cold  world — a dangerous,  fatal  world, 
wherein,  many  a day  yet,  we  may  wander  about 
shivering,  and  long  regretfully  for  the  nest  left 
behind.  * But  for  all  that  we  can  not  stay  in  the 
nest : God  gives  us  wings,  and  when  they  grow 
we  must  use  them;  whatever  it  costs  us,  we 
must  learn  to  fly. 

Nevertheless,  when  I had  bidden  my  father 
good-by — as  solemn  a good-by  as  if  I had  been 
bound  to  the  Antipodes — and  sat  alone  in  the 
Hall  carriage,  my  heart  failed  me  a little.  Lux- 
ury was  so  new  to  me ; I was  half  frightened 
by  it.  Yet  was  I not  well-born  ? Had  not  my 
forefathers  driven  about  in  carriages  quite  as 
grand  as  this  one  ? Besides,  in  my  still  feeble 
health,  the  easy  equipage,  rolling  lazily  and 
smoothly  along,  gave  me  rather  a pleasurable 
sensation.  After  the  first  minute  or  two  I be- 
gan to  believe  in  the  reality  of  my  felicity ; and 
Aladdin  as  he  rubbed  his  lamp,  Cinderella  as 
she  leaned  back  in  her  pumpkin  chariot,  were 
not  more  full  of  happy  hope  than  I. 

As  we  drove  through  the  village,  and  people 
stared  at  the  Hall  equipage  passing  at  an  un- 
wonted hour,  I first  sat  bolt  upright  in  it,  with 
a conscious  pleasure  that  every  body  Bhould 
see  me  there;  then  I scorned  myself  for  the 
mean  vanity.  It  was  better  to  hide  my  happi- 
ness in  the  deep  of  my  heart,  and  the  darkest 
corner  of  the  carriage : so  I leaned  back,  saying 
to  myself  in  proud  delight,  “Nobody  knows — 
nobody  knows.”  For  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
whole  world,  if  they  did  know  it,  would  envy  me, 
thus  going  on  a visit  to  Lady  de  Bougainville. 

We  reached  the  lodge-gates.  I had  often 
peeped  through  them  at  the  mysterious  region 
beyond,  where  the  fine  red-brick  mansion  glim- 
mered through  the  green  of  the  long  elm- 
avenue  ; and  the  trees  which  dotted  the  park 
cast  their  shadows  on  the  smooth  turf— making 
a picture  which  sometimes  reminded  me  of  the 
garden  of  the  Hesperides. 


Now,  however,  the  gates  flew  open,  and  a 
very  commonplace  gardener’s  wife  admitted  us 
into  the  enchanted  ground.  It  was  such — it 
always  will  be  such  to  me.  As  the  carriage 
rolled  slowly  between  those  two  lines  of  patri- 
archal elms,  just  dressing  themselves  anew  in 
the  soft  green  of  early  spring,  I felt  that  the 
modern  villas  starting  up  around  us  so  fatally 
fast,  snug  and  smug,  four-square,  Portland- 
cemented,  with  newly -painted  palisades,  and 
araucarias  and  deodaras  stuck  here  and  there 
in  the  fresh-made  lawn,  were  no  more  to  com- 
pare with  Brierley  Hall  than  were  their  occu- 
pants, fat  and  well-to-do  gentlemen,  highly- 
dressed  and  highly-respectable  ladies,  with  my 
Lady  de  Bongainville. 

Could  that  be  herself  standing  at  the  door? 
No,  of  course  not ; how  could  I have  imagined 
$uch  a condescension  ? 

Nevertheless,  it  was  a friendly-smiling  and 
pleasant  person — a lady’s  maid,  but  not  the  eld- 
erly Abigail  one  might  have  expected.  Cu- 
riously enough,  the  domestics  at  Brierley  Hall 
were,  except  one,  all  young  servants. 

“ My  lady  says.  Miss,  that  I am  to  take  you 
straight  to  your  bedroom,  and  see  that  you  lie 
down  and  rest  there  till  dinner-time — six 
o’clock.  You  shall  have  a cup  of  tea  directly.” 

I often  fancy  people  know  not  half  the  mys- 
teries of  personal  influence ; and  how  curiously 
they  themselves  are  reflected  in  their  servants. 
This  young  woman — who  was  as  civil  as  if  I had 
been  the  Honorable  Winifred  Weston,  come  on 
a visit  with  my  own  maid  and  a heap  of  luggage 
— took  from  me  my  small  portmanteau,  led  the 
way  across  a wide  hall,  of  which  in  my  bewilder- 
ed nervousness  I only  saw  a glimmer  of  painted 
glass,  green  marble  pillars,  and  polished  oaken 
floors,  up  a beautiful  staircase,  and  into  a warm, 
fire-lit  bedroom. 

We  all  have  our  ideals,  and  this  will  be  my 
ideal  bedchamber  to  the  end  of  my  days.  It 
was  not  large,  at  least  not  too  large  to  feel  cozy ; 
and  it  was  made  still  smaller  by  a subdivision : 
an  arch,  supported  on  Corinthian  pillars,  behind 
which  was  the  bed  and  all  the  toilet  apparatus, 
making  a clear  distinction  between  the  sleeping 
and  the  social  half  of  the  room.  In  the  latter, 
collected  snugly  round  the  hearth,  were  a sofa, 
a table,  writing  materials,  books;  a little  en- 
campment, on  which  the  fire  blazed  welcomely 
this  chilly,  gray,  spring  day.  Above  it,  insert- 
ed into  the  wainscoted  wall,  was  a curious  oil- 
painting,  half  length,  life-sized,  of  some  old 
saint.  From  the  unkempt  hair  and  beard,  the 
leathern  girdle,  and  the  robe  of  camel’s  hair,  I 
concluded  it  was  John  the  Baptist.  A strange 
fancy  to  have  him  there,  gazing  with  wan  face, 
and  gleaming,  reproachful  eyes  that  seemed 
ever  crying  “Repent  ye,”  upon  the  luxuries 
of  the  room. 

It  appeared  luxurious  to  me,  for  I had  never 
beheld  one  any  thing  equal  to  it.  I was  half 
amused,  half  annoyed,  to  see  how  many  neces- 
saries of  civilized  life  I had  hitherto  done  with- 
out ; toilet  appliances  of  mysterious  kind ; end- 
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less  drawers,  closets,  and  shelves  in  which  to 
stow  away  my  poor  property ; mirrors  and  hand- 
glasses, reflecting  every  where  my  humble  per- 
son, gaunt  with  the  awkwardness  of  my  age, 
ill-dressed,  unlovely.  Then  the  bed,  which  was 
of  foreign  make,  with  a graceful  canopy,  rich 
damask  hangings,  and  a counterpane  of  quilted 
silk.  How  could  I ever  go  to  sleep  in  it  ? 

At  first,  I own,  my  novel  position  quite  fright- 
ened me.  But  when  I had  drank  my  tea,  un- 
packed myself — declining  assistance  through 
sheer  shame — and  arranged  my  garments  as 
carefully  and  as  widely  as  I could  upon  their 
numerous  receptacles,  after  having  taxed  my 
mother-wit  to  the  utmost  in  discovering  the 
uses  of  all  these  things,  so  as  not  to  be  disgraced 
in  the  eyes  of  house-maid  or  lady's-maid,  then 
I took  heart  of  grace.  I said  to  myself,  “ Win- 
ny  Weston,  you  are  a fool.  All  these  things 
are  mere  externalities.  They  could  not  make 
you  a lady,  if  you  were  not  one ; and,  if  you 
are,  the  lack  of  them  will  not  unmake  you. 
Pluck  up  your  courage,  and  do  the  best  you 
can.” 

So  I curled  myself  up  comfortably  on  the 
sofa,  and  lay  gazing  at  the  delicious  fire.  Ah, 
that  luxury,  the  permanent  bedroom  fire!  I 
had  never  been  allowed  it  yet ; it  never  would 
have  occurred  to  me  to  have  it,  except  in  case 
of  illness  ; but  here  it  was  apparently  the  cus- 
tom of  the  house,  and  any  one  of  a solitary, 
6liy  nature  can  best  appreciate  the  intense  com- 
fort, the  delicious  peace,  of  being  able  to  shut 
one's  door  upon  all  the  world,  and  warm  one's 
soul  and  body  thoroughly  at  one's  own  particu- 
lar bedroom  fire. 

Lady  de  Bougainville  had  done  a kind  thing 
in  leaving  me  to  myself  until  dinner-time.  But 
to  “ lie  down  and  rest,”  according  to  her  orders, 
which  the  maid  had  given  with  an  air  as  if  no- 
body ever  was  expected  to  gainsay  any  thing 
the  mistress  said — was  impossible ; rest  is  for  a 
later  period  of  life  than  mine.  In  an  hour  I 
had  exhausted  all  the  delights  of  fireside  medi- 
tation, all  the  interest  of  my  room,  including  the 
views  from  my  two  windows,  and  was  dying 
with  curiosity  to  penetrate  further. 

I opened  the  door  and  peeped  out,  as  timid- 
ly as  a young  mouse  on  her  travels.  All  was 
silent,  as  silent  as  Tennyson's  Sleeping  Palace. 
Why  should  I not  creep  down  stairs,  just  to  ex- 
amine the  staircase  and  hall  ? 

I delight  in  a fine  wide  staircase ; it  is  the 
lung9  of  a house.  I am  sure  people  who  plan 
grand  reception-rooms  with  narrow  ascents 
thereto,  must  have  rather  narrow'  minds.  The 
planner  of  this  had  not.  As  I looked  over  the 
balustrade  of  carved  oak — carved  as  beautifully 
a9  Grinling  Gibbons  could  have  done  it — and 
then  upward  to  the  circular  ceiling,  over  which 
flying  Cupids  were  hanging  wreaths,  and  down- 
ward to  the  broad,  polished  stairs,  winding  step 
after  step  in  smooth  dignified  progression — I 
thought  of  the  lovely  ladies  passing  up  and 
down  it  with  their  sweeping  trains — their  high 
head-dresses,  like  that  in  my  great-grandmo- 


ther's portrait — escorted  by  gentlemen — such 
gentlemen  as  was  Sir  Charles  Grand  ison.  And 
I thought  then — I fear  I think  now—that  these 
were  far  finer  specimens  of  humanity,  inside 
and  outside,  than  the  young  men  and  women 
whom  I shall  meet  at  the  next  dinner-party  I 
go  to,  or  have  to  see  flirting  with  my  sons  and 
daughters — when  old  enough — at  the  next  ball. 

Descending,  I gazed  left  and  right  across 
the  hall,  which  ran  right  through  the  centre  of 
the  house  from  door  to  door.  Great  windows 
lit  it  at  either  end,  large  panes  of  stained  glass, 
forming  shapes  not  unlike  crosses — one  scarlet 
and  blue,  the  sacred  colors,  such  as  old  painters 
always  gave  to  their  Madonnas — the  other  violet 
and  green.  Supporting  the  hall  in  the  middle 
were  double  pillars  of  scagliola  marble ; its  walls 
were  of  some  soft  gray  papering,  with  Pompeian 
figures  grouped  here  and  there ; and  across  the 
wide  space  of  its  dark  oak  floor  ran  rivers  of 
carpeting,  cutting  it  up  a little,  but  just  enough 
to  make  it  safe.  Only  French  feet  can  glide 
across  those  slippery  plains  of  polished  wood, 
beautiful  as  they  are.  Mine  failed  me  more 
than  once ; and  in  the  perfect  silence  and  soli- 
tude I felt — not  altogether  comfortable,  yet  de- 
liciously, ecstatically  happy. 

There  is  a belief  among  modern  psychologists 
— one  of  whom  has  lately  developed  it  in  a nov- 
el— that  we  are  none  of  us  wholly  individual  or 
original  beings,  but  made  up  of  our  countless  an- 
tecedents— of  whose  natures,  combined  or  con- 
flicting, we  partake,  and  often  feel  them  strug- 
gling within  us.  As  if  we  were  not  ourselves 
at  all,  but  somebody  else — some  far-back  pro- 
genitor whose  soul  was  new-born  into  our  in- 
fant body,  to  work  us  weal  or  woe,  and  in- 
fluence us  more  or  less  throughout  life — a creed 
not  more  impossible  or  ridiculous  than  many 
other  scientific  theories. 

As  I stood  for  the  first  time  in  this  house, 
gradually  it  seemed  to  become  familiar  and  nat- 
ural. Large  and  fine  as  it  was,  it  was  a house , 
not  a baronial  residence.  In  it  I felt  myself  a 
mere  drop  of  water,  but  it  was  water  conscious 
of  rising  to  its  level.  The  soul  of  my  great- 
grandmother seemed  to  enter  into  me ; and  J 
thought  in  my  silly,  childish  heart,  that  if  I 
only  had  a train  I could  sweep  up  the  beautiful 
staircase  with  as  grand  an  air  as  she.  Ay,  and 
enjoy  it  too.  So  absorbed  was  I in  my  foolish 
dream  that  I drew  inyself  up  to  my  full  height, 
and  6hook  out  my  scanty  cotton  frock,  trying 
to  imagine  myself  one  of  those  ladies,  like  what 
my  great-grandmother  must  have  been — my 
beautiful  great-grandmother,  whose  miniature, 
with  the  rose  in  her  hair,  I knew  so  well. 

At  that  luckless  moment  I heard  an  outer  door 
open — and  in  walked  Lady  de  Bougainville. 

I knew  it  was  she,  though  she  looked,  of 
course,  in  her  home  dress  and  garden  wraps, 
different  from  what  she  looked  in  church.  But 
she  was  one  of  those  people  who  seem  to  make 
their  costume  instead  of  their  costume  making 
them.  Whatever  she  had  on,  she  was  sure  to 
be  the  same. 
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wtMrium  wksto*  asi*  lady  dk  bougaisviixx* 


I half  hoped  her  eye  would  not  discover  me, 
but  I was  mistaken.  She  came  forward  at  once* 

“Is  that  you,  my  little  visitor?”  and  she  put 
out  her  hand — her  old  soft  hand,  the  softest,  I 
think,  I ever  felt,  though  it  was  withered  and 
thin,  so  that  the  jeweled  rings  hung  loosely  on 
every  finger — 41 1 thought  you  were  safe  resting 
in  your  room.  What  have  you  been  doing? 
Where  were  you  going?” 

Sweet  as  her  voice  was — sweet  as  when  ut- 
tering the  responses  in  church — there  was  in  it 
the  tone  of  iho  mistress  and  mother,  accustomed 
nil  her  life  to  be  answered  and  obeyed. 

I answ  ered  at  once — though  in  a hot  agony 
of  confusion,  which  makes  me  even  now  pity 
myself  to  remember — 4iI  was  not  going  any 
where,  my  lady.” 

She  smiled.  “Don't  say  4 my  lady;’  the 
servants  only  do  that.  If  you  call  mo  * ma’am’ 
—as  I was  taught  to  say  to  my  elders  when  I 
was  a girl — it  will  do  quite  well.” 

“Yes,  ma’am*” 

“ And  what  shall  I call  you  ? Miss  Weston, 
or  simply  Winifred  ?” 

44  Winifred,  please,  ma'am — nothing  but  Wini- 
fred ?”  cried  I,  my  delight  suddenly  making  me 
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bold.  Then  I shrank  back  into  myself  with  a 
wild  collapse  of  shame. 

She  took  no  notice  of  it,  except  just  to  pat 
me  on  the  shoulder,  saying,  “ Very  well,  Wini- 
fred and  then  began  asking  a courteous  ques- 
tion or  two  about  my  father.  So  my  heart, 
which  had  at  first  beat  in  my  bosom  like  a lit- 
tle steam-engine,  slowly  quieted  itself  down, 
and  I recovered  sufficiently  to  he  able  to  look 
up  in  my  hostess’*  face,  to  hear  and  answer  in- 
telligently, and  even  to  take  in  the  minutiit  of 
her  dress  and  appearance. 

What  a picture  of  an  old  lady  she  was ! If 
all  old  ladies  did  but  know  the  wisdom  of  rec- 
ognizing the  time  when  a woman  should  cease 
following  fashions  changes,  except  in  a very 
modified  form,  and  institute,  so  far  as  she  can. 
n permanent  costume  l Lady  de  Bougainville's 
was  charming.  Not  exactly  old-fashioned; 
neither  of  this  year,  nor  that  year,  nor  the 
year  before,  but  suited  to  all  years,  and  looking 
well  at  all  seasons.  It  was  excessively  simple, 
consisting  only  of  a black  silk  gown,  without 
trimmings  of  any  sort,  but  the  material  wa*  sa 
rich  an$J  good  that  none  were  required.  It  fit- 
ted her  figure — which  was  slender  and  straight, 
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ere n at  seventy  years  of  age ; and  she  was  so 
upright  that  walking  behind  her  you  might  have 
taken  her  for  a woman  of  thirty.  At  throat  and 
wrists  sho  had  a sort  of  frill,  made  of  fine  cam- 
bric and  Valenciennes  lace.  Over  her  widow’s 
cap  was  drawn  a garden-hood  or  capuchon , such 
os  Frenchwomen  wear.  A French  shawl,  of  fine 
soft  black  merino,  fell  round  her  in  comfortable 
folds.  Indeed,  there  was  something  about  her 
toilet  essentially  French.  We  had  happened 
to  live  three  months  in  that  country — my  father 
and  I — just  before  we  came  to  Brierley,  so  I was 
able  to  detect  this  fact ; and  also  a small  soupffon 
of  an  accent  which  developed  itself  more  the 
more  she  spoke,  and  gave  her  speech,  as  a slight 
foreign  accent  always  gives  to  otherwise  correct 
English,  a certain  pretty  individuality. 

As  she  stood  before  me,  and  talked  to  mp, 
in  her  ordinary  home  dress,  and  upon  ordinary 
subjects,  but  looking  none  the  less  stately  and 
beautiful  than  she  had  done  in  church  for  Sun- 
day after  Sunday,  I felt  as  bewildered  and  en- 
rapt  as  would  a poor  little  nun  who  suddenly 
sees  the  Virgin  Mary  or  St.  Catherine  step  down 
from  her  niche  and  become  everyday  woman- 
hood. x 

When  I had  grown  a little  less  afraid  of  her, 
and  had  succeeded  in  answering  all  her  ques- 
tions— very  harmless,  commonplace  questions, 
about  my  father’s  health  and  my  own,  but 
given  with  a kind  of  tender  graciousness,  and 
an  earnestness  over  the  replies,  which  great  peo- 
ple do  not  always  show  to  little  people — she  put 
to  me  a second  inquiry,  or  rather  a repetition 
of  the  first,  which  frightened  me  as  much  os 
ever. 

For  I felt  it  must  be  answered,  and  truly, 
even  if  untruth  hod  occurred  to  me  as  one  way 
of  getting  out  of  the  difficulty — which  it  did  not. 
Lying  usually  springs  from  cowardice  ; and, 
girl  as  I was,  I had  never  yet  been  afraid 
of  any  mortal  soul.  So  when  Lady  de  Bou- 
gainville asked,  with  a covert  smile,  what  I was 
doing  when  she  caught  sight  of  me,  I confessed, 
silly  as  I knew  the  confession  must  make  me  ap- 
pear : 

“ I was  trying  to  walk  up  stairs  as  if  I had  a 
train.  I wanted  to  fancy  myself  my  great- 
grandmother.” 

4 4 And  who  was  your  great-grandmother?” 
asked  she,  laughing  a little,  but  not  in  the 
way  I had  expected  and  feared. 

“A  very  beautiful  woman,  I believe,  and 
very  rich.” 

“Ah!”  drawing  back  at  once,  “I  thought 
your  family  was  poor  ?” 

44  So  it  is  now,  but  it  was  not  always.”  And 
I explained  to  her  one  or  two  traditions  of  the 
departed  glory  of  the  Westons,  on  which  my 
imagination  had  always  hung  with  great  de- 
light. To  which  she  listened  without  com- 
ment, and  apparently  without  being  affected 
with  them  in  any  way ; then  asked  : 

44  And  your  great-grandmother?” 

“She  was,”  I repeated,  44 a very^eautiful 
woman ; and  she  lived  in  a house  which  I sup- 


pose must  have  been  much  like  yours.  I was 
wondering  how  she  felt  in  it.” 

“Indeed.  Then,  Winifred,  would  you  have 
liked  to  be  your  great-grandmother  ?” 

I stopped  to  consider,  for  I could  not  bear  to 
speak  inaccurately,  even  at  random.  44  For 
some  things  I should,  ma’am ; not  for  all.” 

“Why  not  for  all?” 

44 1 have  beard  she  was  not  a very  happy  wo- 
man.” 

“Few  women  ever  are  very  happy,”  said, 
with  a slight  sigh,  which  amazed  me  as  much 
as  her  words,  Lady  de  Bougainville. 

Of  course  I did  not  presume  to  reply ; and 
immediately  afterward  she  changed  the  subject 
entirely,  and  began  to  speak  to  me  about  my 
own  health,  and  the  arrangements  she  had  made 
for  me  in  her  house,  with  a view  to  my  deriving 
as  much  benefit  from  the  change  as  possible. 
Her  questions,  suggestions,  and  advices  were 
all  extremely  practical  and  minute,  even  to  the 
most  motherly  degree.  I did  not  know  what 
motherhood  was  then — the  tie,  both  ways,  from 
child  to  mother  and  from  mother  to  child,  was 
to  me  a perfect  blank ; but  I had  sense  enough 
to  have  guessed  instinctively,  even  had  I not 
known  the  fact,  that  she  who  thus  spoke  to  me 
had  been  the  mother  of  many  children;  and 
that  the  heart  once  opened,  in  a way  that  only 
motherhood  does  open  it,  nothing  afterward 
could  altoge^er  close.  Her  very  eye9,  as  they 
rested  upon  me,  had  a pensive  tenderness  in 
them,  as  if  beyond  my  face  they  saw  another. 
Some  women  have  that  expression  whenever 
they  look  at  a phild ; it  reminds  them  either  of 
the  dead  or  the  lost— or,  perhaps  as  sadly,  of 
the  never  born. 

I answered  obediently  my  hostess’s  questions, 
though  they  surprised  me  a little.  I mean,  it 
was  puzzling  to  find  out  that  my  idol  was 
not  too  ideal  to  condescend  to  such  ordinary 
things;  in  fact,  was  much  more  of  a mortal 
woman  than  I expected.  She  appeared  to  me 
now  not  so  much  a medieval  saint  as  a wise, 
sensible  mother  of  a family,  something  like 
that  most  sensible  and  capable  woman  in  the 
Proverbs,  whose  portrait,  transmitted  to  us  from 
distant  ages,  proves  that  the  Hebrews  at  least 
had  some  notion  of  what  a w oman  ought  to  be, 
and  did  not  accept  as  their  notion  of  feminine 
perfection  a charming,  amiable,  beautiful — fool ! 

Looking  closer  at  Lady  de  Bougainville,  it 
was  easy  to  detect  under  all  her  refinement  an 
amount  of  strength  which  circumstances  might 
drive  into  actual  hardness ; while  against  her 
high,  pure,  lofty  nature  might  be  laid  the  charge 
which  inferior  natures  often  do  lay,  that  she 
could  not  understand  them,  and  had  no  pity  for 
them.  Maybe  so ! In  her  clear,  bright,  hon- 
est eyes  lurked  the  possibility  of  that  cutting 
contempt  for  all  things  weak,  and  base,  and 
double-faced  which  a mean  person  would  find 
difficult  to  meet ; and  the  delicate  line  of  her 
lips  could  settle  into  a mouth  firm  enough  to 
shame  all  cowards — a mouth  like  my  pet  her- 
oine, Catherine  Seyton’s,  when  she  put  her 
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slender  right  arm  as  a bar  through  the  bolts  of 
the  door,  to  protect  those  who  needed  her  pro- 
tection. Lady  de  Bougainville,  I was  sure, 
would  have  done  the  same  any  day. 

I was  not  old  enough  fully  to  take  in  her  char- 
acter then,  and  I greatly  fear  that  in  many  things 
I write  about  her  now  I am  giving  not  so  much 
my  impressions  of  the  time  as  my  observations 
and  convictions  of  a later  period ; but,  child  as 
I was,  I could  appreciate  that  force  of  nature 
which  was  able  to  deny  as  well  as  bestow,  to 
blame  as  much  as  to  praise. 

She  blamed  me  unequivocally  for  having  dis- 
obeyed her  orders  and  quitted  my  room,  and 
would  not  listen  for  a moment  to  my  excuses, 
which  in  their  earnest  honesty  seemed  to  amuse 
as  well  as  please  her — that  I was  longing  to  go 
all  over  her  beautiful  house,  the  biggest  and 
most  beautiful  I had  ever  seen  in  my  life. 

“ Indeed.  Yours  must  have  been  a quiet 
life,  then,  child.  What  sort  of  home  did  you 
live  in?” 

“In  no  home  at  all,”  I said,  mournfully, 
“only  in  furnished  lodgings.  And  oh,  if  you 
did  but  know  what  it  is  to  spend  month  after 
month,  year  after  year,  in  furnished  lodgings !” 

She  smiled.  “Then  you  have  never  been 
any  thing  but  poor,  my  dear  ? Is  it  so  ?” 

“Yes,  ma’am.” 

“That  is  right,  that  is  honest.  Poverty  is 
no  shame ; the  shame  is  for  thosMrho  think  it 
so,  or  fear  to  acknowledge  it.  Still  it  is  a hard 
thing  to  bear  sometimes.” 

“ Indeed  I have  found  it  so,”  cried  I,  warmed 
up  by  this  unexpected  sympathy.  “ I don’t  like 
it  at  all,  but  I bear  it.” 

Lady  de  Bougainville  laid  her  hand,  her  deli- 
cate dear  old  hand,  upon  my  head.  “Poor 
little  thing,”  she  murmured:  “/xnirre  petite .” 
But  the  minute  she  had  let  fall  the  latter  words 
she  turned  away  from  me.  I did  not  know  till 
long  afterward  that  she  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  speaking  French  to  her  children. 

Presently  she  addressed  me  with  a sudden 
and  quite  uncalled-for  asperity  of  tone. 

“ So  you  are  poor,  Winifred,  and  you  would 
like  to  be  rich.  Do  not  deny  it.  I hate  pre- 
varication— I despise  shams.  Say  outright, 
you  foolish  child,  that  you  wish  you  were  in  my 
place,  and  lived  at  the  Hall — perhaps  even  were 
mistress  of  it,  as  I am,  and  have  been  these 
many  years.  What  a fortunate,  happy  woman 
I must  be!” 

There  was  a keen  sarcasm  in  her  voice  which 
actually  startled  me ; but  immediately  she  be- 
came conscious  that  she  was  speaking  in  a way 
quite  unsuitable  for  a child  to  hear,  and  quite 
incomprehensible  to  most  children.  Only  I 
think  that  we  who  have  spent  our  childhood 
either  with  grown  people  or  quite  alone,  get  a 
certain  precocity  of  intuition,  sharper  and  more 
accurate  than  is  supposed.  I should  have  been 
acute  enough  at  guessing  much  concerning  Lady 
de  Bougainville  had  I not  been  frightened  by 
her  witch -like  faculty  of  divining  what  was 
passing  in  my  own  mind.  For  I was  painfully 


conscious  of  having  done  exactly  as  she  said, 
and  broken  the  tenth  commandment  over  and 
over  again  that  morning. 

“Do  not  blush  so,”  she  went  on.  44 You 
have  done  nothing  very  heinous,  child,  even  if 
you  have  wished  to  step  into  my  shoes,  or  to 
inherit  my  fortune  and  estate.  I should  con- 
sider such  a fancy  neither  wicked  nor  unnatural 
at  your  age.  Only  if  it  really  happened  I should 
be  very  sorry  for  you.” 

“Sorry!” 

Her  hand,  firmer  in  its  grasp  than  I could 
have  thought  possible  to  such  soft  fingers,  was 
pressed  on  my  shoulder;  and  her  dark  eyes, 
no  longer  wild,  but  piercing,  penetrated  down 
to  the  very  depths  of  mine.  “ Now,  child,  pay 
attention  to  me  for  a minute,  that  we  may  be- 
gin our  acquaintance  on  a sure  footing.  You 
are  nothing  to  me,  and  I am  nothing  to  you, 
except  that  I was  sorry  for  you,  as  seventy  is 
sorry  for  sixteen.  But  I see  you  are  of  a very 
imaginative  temperament,  as  full  of  romantic 
notions  as  any  girl  of  sixteen  can  be,  and  I know 
w hat  that  is — I was  sixteen  myself  once.  But 
I warn  you,  Winifred,  bnild  no  castles  in  Spain 
at  Brierley  Hall.  Do  not  fancy,  because  I in- 
vited you  here  to  nurse  you  well  again,  and  send 
you  back  home  fit  to  battle  with  life,  as  is  your 
lot,  that  I have  taken  a mysterious  interest  in 
you,  and  intend  to  adopt  you,  and  make  you  my 
heiress.” 

“ Ma’am ! Lady  de  Bougainville ! ” 

She  had  been  sitting  on  one  of  the  hall  chairs, 
and  I on  the  staircase  in  front  of  her ; but  now 
I started  up,  and  looked  her  full  in  the  face. 
Child  as  I was,  my  indignation  made  me  a wo- 
man for  the  moment — a woman,  and  her  equal 
I did  not  condescend  even  to  rebut  her  accusa- 
tion ; I stood  a minute,  feeling  myself  grow  hot 
and  hotter,  to  the  veiy  roots  of  my  hair,  and 
then  I darted  away,  and  rushed  violently  up 
stairs. 

“Winifred,  child,  where  are  you  running 
to?” 

44  To  fetch  ray  bonnet.  I am  going  home.” 

But  in  the  effort  of  speech  I broke  down, 
and  before  I reached  my  room  door  I had  only 
strength  to  totter  in  and  bury  my  head  in  the 
sofa  cushions  in  a paroxysm  of  tears. 

How  long  they  lasted  I do  not  know,  but  my 
first  consciousness  was  a kind,  cool  hand  on 
my  head,  and  a soft  voice  calling  me  by  my 
name.  Lady  de  Bougainville  was  standing 
oyer  me,  looking  grave  and  grieved,  bat  not 
displeased  at  all.  Nor  amused,  as  many  per- 
sons would  have  been,  at  this  passion  of  al- 
most ludicrous  anger  in  a young  girl,  little 
more  than  a child.  She  held  ont  her  hand, 
smiling. 

44 1 was  mistaken,  I see.  Do  not  take  it  so 
seriously  to  heart.  May  not  an  old  woman 
talk  nonsense  if  she  likes  ?” 

“ It  was  nonsense  then  ? You  did  not  real- 
ly think  I came  here  with  such  ideas  in  my 
head  ? you  do  not  suppose  me  capable  of  such 
meanness  ? I don't  say,”  continued  I,  for  in  all 
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my  wrath  I was  still  candid  ; 44  I don’t  say  that ! 
I should  not  like  to  be  as  rich  as  you — I should ; 
and  I have  thought  so  many  a time  this  day. 
But  I never  wanted  your  riches.  Keep  them 
yourself!  For  me,  I despise  them.” 

“So  do  I,"  she  said,  with  an  air  of  gentle- 
ness, even  sadness,  which  to  me  was  then  whol- 
ly unaccountable. 

She  added  no  other  word,  but  stood  by  me, 
firmly  holding  my  hand,  and  looking  down  on 
me  with  a curious  mixture  of  interest  and  com- 
passion, until  my  sobs  abated.  But  the  result 
of  the  storm  of  indignation  into  which  I had 
thrown  myself  was,  as  might  be  expected  for 
one  just  recovering  from  severe  illness,  any 
thing  but  satisfactory.  I fell  into  a sort  of 
hysterical  state,  which  soon  made  me  quite  in- 
capable of  going  down  stairs,  or  even  of  stirring 
from  my  sofa.  My  hostess  tended  me  there, 
fetching  no  servant,  but  taking  all  the  trouble 
of  me  upon  herself  for  two  or  three  hours— of 
which  I remember  little,  except  that  she  seemed 
to  be  quite  another  person  than  my  precon- 
ceived idea  of  her.  She  soothed  me,  she  scold- 
ed me,  she  made  me  take  food  and  medicine ; 
finally  she  put  me  to  bed  like  a baby,  and  sat 
beside  me,  reading  or  pretending  to  read,  till  I 
fell  asleep.  I did  not  wake  till  broad  daylight 
next  morning. 

It  was  a delicious  waking — like  dawn  after  a 
thunder-storm.  My  window  faced  the  east, 
and  the  early  sun  looked  in ; while,  without, 
the  birds  sang  their  cheerful  songs  with  the 
especial  loudness  that  one  hears  on  a spring 
morning.  I felt  tired,  and  not  quite  myself, 
but  scarcely  ill.  In  truth,  I hated  to  be  ill,  or 
to  be  kept  in  bed  one  minute  longer  than  nec- 
essary. So  before  any  one  could  restrain  me 
I had  leaped  out,  and  was  already  up  and 
dressed  when  a knock  came  to  my  door.  It 
was  the  maid,  entering  with  my  breakfast. 

I was  a little  disappointed  that  it  was  only 
the  maid,  but  I got  a message,  at  ail  events. 

44  My  lady  wishes  to  know  if  you  are  better, 
Miss  ? and,  if  you  are,  she  will  not  disturb  you 
till  noon.  She  herself  is  always  busy  of  a 
morning.” 

Was  it  out  of  consideration  for  me  and  my 
shyness,  or  had  my  tender,  motherly  nurse  of 
the  night  before  changed  back  into  my  idol  of 
the  church  pew — roy  noble,  stately,  reserved, 
and  unapproachable  Lady  dfe  Bougainville  ? I 
could  not  tell,  but  I accepted  my  lot,  whatever 
it  was.  I implicitly  obeyed  her ; and,  though 
the  imprisonment  was  dreadful,  I did  not  stir 
from  my  room  until  the  cuckoo-clock  on  the 
chimney-piece — oh,  how  I love  a cuckoo-clock ! 
— had  struck  twelve.  Then  out  I darted,  to 
snatch,  eager  and  happy,  at  the  delights  that 
lay  before  me. 

Not  quite  happy  though,  for  it  struck  me  that 
I had  made  a goose  of  myself  the  previous 
evening;  but  still  this  little  episode,  so  un- 
comfortable and  so  unexpected,  had  had  one 
good  result — it  had  broken  down  the  barrier 
between  my  idol  and  me,  had  taken  away  my 
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dread  of  her,  and  put  a certain  sympathy  be- 
tween us,  in  spite  of  the  alarming  difference  of 
our  years.  How  or  why  I did  not  know,  not 
till  long  afterward  ; but  I felt  it  was  so.  Still, 
when  once  again  I descended  the  stairs — not 
making  such  a little  fool  of  myself  as  hereto- 
fore, but  walking  sagely  and  rationally,  like  a 
respectable  young  lady — and  saw,  as  yester- 
day, that  tall  black  figure  entering  in  from  the 
garden  door,  my  heart  beat  a little  with  the  old 
throb— half  pleasure,  half  awe,  but  wholly  love. 
I wonder  if  any  man  ever  loved  the  sight  of  me 
as  I did  that  of  this  lovely  old  woman ! 

She  advanced  with  her  smiling  welcome, 
formal  a little,  but  always  smiling.  I came 
afterward  to  know  what  a better  welcome  was, 
to  have  her  arms  round  my.neck,  and  her  kiss 
on  my  cheek ; but  I like  to  remember  the  ear- 
lier welcomes— just  the  Bimple  hand-shake,  and 
the  kindly  inquiry,  written  at  once  on  lips  and 
eyes.  Some  people  say  “How  do  you  do?” 
and  never  wait  to  hear  the  answer,  which  you 
can  omit  altogether,  if  you  choose — they  will 
never  miss  it.  But  she  always  looked  as  if 
she  liked  to  hear — as  if  she  really  was  inter- 
ested in  learning  how  you  were  and  what  you 
were  doing — as  if  the  large  sympathy  which 
even  seventy  years  had  neither  narrowed  nor 
dulled  took  an  interest  in  every  minute  thing 
you  could  tell  her,  and  cared  for  your  fortunes 
as  if  they  had  been  her  own. 

After  an  inquiry  or  two,  which  she  saw  rath- 
er shamed  and  confused  me,  she  ceased  speak- 
ing of  the  little  episode  of  last  night,  and  took 
up  the  thread  of  our  acquaintance  precisely 
where  we  had  left  it  yesterday. 

44  You  were  wanting  to  see  my  house ; shall 
I show  it  you  now  ? There  will  be  quite  time 
before  luncheon.” 

44  Will  it  not  tire  you  too  much  ?”  For  I no- 
ticed that  she  looked  extremely  pale,  and  the 
dark  circles  under  her  eyes  were  deeper,  as  if 
she  had  been  awake  all  night. 

44 Are  you  tired,  Winifred?” 

44  Oh  no,  thank  you,  ma’am.” 

44  Then  never  mind  me.  When  I was  young 
I used  to  be  told  I was  a Spartan,”  added  she, 
smiling ; 44  and  I try  to  be  something  of  a Spar- 
tan still,  in  spite  of  my  age.  I could  never  en- 
dure to  sink  into  the  invalid  or  doting  old  wo- 
man. I hope  I shall  manage  to  die  like  that 
grand  old  philosopher  who  in  bis  last  moment 
started  up  from  his  arm-chair  and  said  4 he 
would  die  standing.’  ” 

She  wrould,  I thought,  as  I looked  at  her,  so 
erect  still,  with  her  feet  planted  firmly,  and  her 
eyes  flashing  bright. 

I said,  with  a conceited  sense  of  my  own  eru- 
dition, that  there  was  something  very  fine  in  dy- 
ing, like  Macbeth, 44  with  harness  on  one’s  back.  ” 

Lady  de  Bougainville  looked  amused. 

44  You  read  Shakspeare,  I see  ?” 

44  Oh,  I read  everything.” 

44  Everything  is  a large  word.  Now,  I have 
read  very  little  in  my  life.  I am  not  at  all  an 
educated  person.” 
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I stared  in  utter  amazement. 

“It  is  quite  true,  my  dear;  or  rather,  for 
educated  I should  have  said  ‘ learned’  or  ‘ cul- 
tivated.’ We  get  our  education  in  many  other 
ways  besides  reading  books.  But  come,  you 
will  be  more  interested  in  my  house  than  in  me.” 

“Are  you  not  very  fond  of  your  house, 
ma’am  ?” 

“Perhaps  I am.  I like  to  have  things  suit- 
able and  beautiful  about  me.  Pretty  things 
were  always  good  company  to  me : now  they 
are  the  only  company  I have.” 

Then  it  was  quite  true  that  she  received  no 
one ; that  I was  the  sole  guest  who  had  been 
admitted  into  these  precincts  for  years!  I 
could  hardly  credit  my  own  good  fortune. 
And  w'hen  I went  with  her,  from  room  to 
room,  talking  familiarly,  and  hearing  her  talk 
— which  was  the  greatest  treat  of  all — I was 
almost  bewildered  with  my  happiness. 

Her  home  seemed  so  completely  a portion 
of  herself,  that  in  telling  of  her  I can  not  help 
telling  of  it  likewise,  and  should  like  to  de- 
scribe it  minutely. 

It  was  a house  such  as  was  used  to  be  built 
by  the  landed  gentry  a century  or  two  ago, 
just  when  the  type  of  Elizabethan  houses — po- 
etical, but  not  too  comfortable — was  merging 
into  that  of  modern  convenience : convenience 
degenerating  into  luxury.  It  was  not  Gothic 
at  all-had  no  queer  corners — its  general  plan 
being  four-square;  the  four  reception-rooms 
making  the  outside  angles,  with  the  large  cen- 
tral hall  between.  Some  people  might  say  it 
was  not  a picturesque  house,  but  it  was  what 
I call  an  honest  house ; in  which  every  thing 
feels  real,  substantial,  and  sound;  well  built, 
well  ventilated;  with  high  ceilings  and  airy 
passages,  giving  one  breathing  room  and  walk- 
ing room;  plenty  of  windows  to  see  out  of, 
and  snug  recesses  to  creep  into;  warm  solid 
walls,  and  wide  hospitable  fire-places : in  short, 
a house  containing  every  requisite  for  a home 
and  a family — a large,  merry,  happy  house- 
hold-contented in  itself,  and  on  good  terms 
with  the  world  outside.  And  in  it  Lady  de 
Bougainville  lived — all  alone. 

She  took  me  from  room  to  room,  explaining 
the  plan  of  the  whole  house,  and  showing  me 
the  ground-fioor  apartments;  drawing-room, 
dining-room,  morning-room,  library.  All  were 
in  perfect  order:  even  the  fires  laid  in  the 
grates,  ready  to  be  kindled  in  a moment,  to 
welcome  a large  family  or  a houseful  of  guests. 
And  then  we  went  slowly  up  the  beautiful  stair- 
case, and  she  pointed  out  the  exquisite  oak 
carvings,  the  painted  panels,  and  highly-deco- 
rated ceilings;  telling  me  how  they  had  been 
found  covered  up  with  plaster,  whitewash,  and 
other  barbarisms  of  the  last  century;  what 
pains  she  had  taken  to  disinter  them,  and  re- 
store them  to  their  original  state.  In  describ- 
ing, she  regarded  them  with  a curious  tender- 
ness— like  one  who  has  grown  fond  of  inani- 
mate objects — probably  from  having  long  had 
only  inanimate  objects  to  love. 


I ventured  no  questions:  but  I must  have 
looked  them,  for  once,  turning  suddenly  to  me, 
she  said : 

“I  dare  say  you  think  this  a large  house  for 
one  old  woman  to  live  in — large  and  gloomy 
and  empty.  But  it  does  not  feel  empty  to  me. 
When  one  has  lived  seventy  years,  one  is  sure 
to  have,  whether  alone  or  not,  plenty  of  com- 
panions ; and  it  depends  much  upon  one's  self 
whether  they  are  pleasant  company  or  not.  I 
am  quite  content  with  mine.  No,  I did  not 
mean  ghosts” — (seeing,  doubtless,  a shade  of 
slight  apprehension  on  my  face,  for,  like  all  im- 
aginative, solitary  children,  I had  suffered  hor- 
ribly from  supernatural  fears).  “ I assure  you, 
Winifred,  my  house  is  not  haunted ; I have  no 
ghosts ; at  least,  none  that  you  will  see.  Be- 
sides, you  are  too  much  of  a woman  to  have  a 
child’s  sillinesses.  How  old  did  you  say  you 
were?  I foiget.” 

I told  her,  sixteen. 

“ I was  married  the  day  I was  sixteen.” 

Then  for  fifty-four  years  she  must  have  been 
Lady  de  Bougainville.  I longed  to  inquire  fur- 
ther ; to  find  out  what  her  maiden  name  was, 
what  her  husband  had  been  like,  and  how  they 
fell  in  love  with  one  another.  They  must  have 
been  such  young  lovers,  for  I had  discovered, 
by  arithmetical  calculations  from  the  date  on 
his  monument,  that  he  was  only  about  five  years 
older  than  she.  How  I longed  to  hear  it — this 
love-story  of  half  a century  ago;  interesting 
and  delicious  as  all  love-stories  are  to  girls  of 
my  age,  eager  to  go  the  way  their  mothers  and 
grandmothers  went,  only  believing  that  with 
themselves  the  great  drama  of  life  would  be 
played  out  in  a far  higher  manner : as  it  never 
has  been  played  before. 

I craved  for  even  a word  or  two  concerning 
the  past  to  fall  from  those  lips — what  sweet  lips 
they  must  have  been  when,  at  only  sixteen,  they 
repeated  the  marriage  vows ! — but  none  did  falL 
The  love-story  never  came.  And,  kind  as  she 
was,  there  was  something  about  my  hostess 
which  at  once  excited  and  repressed  curiosity. 
What  she  chose  to  reveal  of  her  own  accord 
was  one  thing;  but  to  attempt  to  extract  it 
from  her  was  quite  another.  You  felt  that  at 
the  first  daring  question  she  would  wither  you 
with  her  cold  rebuke,  or  in  her  calm  and  ut- 
terly impassive  courtesy  speak  of  something 
else,  as  if  she  had  never  heard  you.  The  proof- 
armor  of  perfect  politeness,  as  smooth  and  glit- 
tering as  steel,  and  as  invulnerable,  was  hers  to 
a degree  that  I never  saw  in  any  other  woman. 

Though  from  the  very  beginning  of  our  ac- 
quaintance, either  from  some  instinctive  sym- 
pathy, or  from  the  natural  tendency  of  old  age 
to  go  back  upon  its  past,  especially  to  the  young, 
with  whom  it  can  both  reveal  and  conceal  as 
much  as  it  chooses,  Lady  de  Bougainville  often 
let  fall  fragments  of  her  most  private  history, 
which  an  ingenious  fancy  could  easily  put  to- 
gether and  fit  in,  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  truth  of 
things— a much  deeper  truth  than  she  was  aware 
of  having  betrayed — still,  in  all  my  relations  to- 
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ward  her  I never  dared  to  ask  her  a direct  ques» 
tion.  She  would  have  repelled  and  resented  it 
immediately. 

So,  even  on  this  first  day,  I had  the  sense  to 
be  content  with  learning  no  more  than  she  con- 
descended to  tell  me : in  fact,  I did  little  else 
than  follow  her  about  the  house,  and  listen  while 
she  talked. 

Her  conversation  at  once  charmed  and  puz- 
zled me.  It  was  more  “ like  a book,”  as  the 
phrase  is,  than  any  person’s  I had  ever  met ; 
yet  it  sounded  neither  stilted  nor  affected.  It 
was  merely  that,  from  long  isolation,  she  ex- 
pressed herself  more  as  people  write  or  think 
than  as  they  talk.  This,  not  because  she  was 
very  learned — I believe  she  was  quite  correct  in 
saying  she  had  never  been  a highly-educated 
woman — the  cleverness  in  her  was  not  acquired, 
but  original ; just  as  her  exquisite  refinement 
was  not  taught,  but  inborn.  Yet  these  two 
facts  made  her  society  so  interesting.  Con- 
versing with  her  and  with  everyday  people  was 
as  different  as  passing  from  Shakspeare  to  the 
daily  newspaper. 

It  was  impossible  that  such  an  influence 
should  not  affect  a girl  of  my  age  and  dispo- 
sition— suddenly,  decisively,  overwhelmingly. 
I still  recall,  with  an  intoxication  of  delight, 
that  soft  spring  morning,  that  sunny  spring 
afternoon — for,  luncheon  over,  we  went  wan- 
dering about  the  house  again — when  I followed 
her  like  a dog  from  room  to  room,  growing 
every  hour  more  fascinated,  and  attaching  my- 
self to  her  with  that  dog-like  faithfulness  which 
some  one  (whom  I need  not  now  refer  to,  but 
who  knows  me  pretty  well  by  this  time)  says  b 
a part  of  my  nature.  Well,  well,  never  mind ! 
It  might  be  better,  and  it  might  be  worse — for 
me  and  for  others — that  I have  this  quality.  I 
do  not  think  it  was  the  worse,  at  any  rate,  for 
her — my  dear  Lady  de  Bougainville. 

I fancy  she  rather  liked  having  even  a dog- 
like creature  tracking  her  steps,  and  looking 
up  in  her  face — she  had  been  alone  so  long. 
Old  as  she  was,  and  sad  as  her  life  must  have 
been,  by  nature  Bhe  was  certainly  a cheerful- 
minded  person.  There  was  still  a curious  vi- 
tality and  elasticity  about  her,  as  if  in  her  heart 
she  liked  being  happy,  and  seeing  other  people 
the  same. 

She  especially  eqjoyed  my  admiration  of  the 
tapestry-room,  a large  salon — the  French  would 
call  it ; and  the  word  dropped  out  of  her  own 
lips  unawares,  convincing  me  more  and  more 
of  what  I did  not  dare  to  inquire — her  French 
extraction.  She  told  me  when  she  first  came 
to  Brierley  Hall — which  had  been  bought  from 
the  Crown,  to  whom  the  estate  bad  fallen  due, 
after  two  centuries  of  wasteful  possession  by  the 
heirs  of  some  valiant  soldier,  to  whom  a grate- 
ful monarch  had  originally  presented  it — this 
room  was  covered  with  the  commonest  paper- 
ing, until  some  lucky  hole  made  her  discover 
underneath  what  looked  like  tapestry.  Further 
search  laid  bare  six  beautiful  pieces  of  work,  in 
perfect  preservation,  let  into  the  wall  like  pic- 


tures : just  as  they  hung  there  now,  in  the  soft 
faded  coloring  which  gives  to  old  tapestry  a look 
at  once  so  beautiful,  and  tender,  and  ghostly ; 
as  if  one  saw  hovering  over  every  stitch  the 
shadow  of  the  long-dead  fingers  that  sewed  it. 

“How  glad  you  must  have  been,”  I said, 
“ when  you  tore  down  the  horrid  papering  and 
found  out  all  this !” 

“Yes,  I was  very  glad.  I liked  all  old 
things.  Besides,”  she  went  on,  “ the  tapestry 
is  fine  in  itself ; Vandyck  even  might  have  de- 
signed it.  Possibly  one  of  his  pupils  did  : it 
seems  about  that  period.  See  how  well  they 
are  drawn,  these  knights  and  ladies,  kings  and 
queens,  foresters  and  their  falcons,  horsemen 
with  their  steeds.  Such  a whirl  as  it  is,  such 
numerous  figures,  so  lifelike,  and  so  good!” 

“And  what  does  it  all  mean,  ma’am?” 

“Nobody  knows;  we  have  never  been  able 
to  make  out.  In  some  things  it  might  answer 
to  the  story  of  Columbus.  Here  is  a man  like 
him  coming  before  a king  and  queen — Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella;  they  are  sitting  crowned, 
you  see ; and  then  this  looks  like  his  meeting 
with  them  afterward,  laden  with  the  riches  of 
the  New  World.  But  all  is  mere  guess-work ; 
we  have  no  data  to  go  upon.  We  used  to  guess 
endlessly  about  our  new  tapestry  the  first  year, 
then  we  accepted  it  as  it  was,  and  guessed  no 
more.  But  think — ” and  she  stood  gazing 
dreamily  at  these  faint-colored,  shadowy,  life- 
size  figures,  which  seemed  to  make  the  wall 
alive — “ think  of  all  the  years  it  took  the  artist 
to  design,  the  seamstresses  to  complete  that  tap- 
estry, and  how  their  very  names  are  forgotten 
— nay,  we  can  not  even  find  out  what  their 
handiwork  meant  to  portray ! They  and  it  are 
alike  ghosts,  as  we  all  shall  be  soon.  ‘Man 
goeth  about  like  a shadow,  and  disquieteth 
himself  in  vain.*” 

“Yes,”  I said,  and  with  the  “priggishness” 
of  youth,  being  conceited  over  my  knowledge 
of  my  Bible,  I added  the  remainder  of  the  text : 
“ ‘ he  heapeth  up  riches,  and  can  not  tell  who 
shall  gather  them.’  ” 

The  moment  I had  uttered  the  words  I felt 
that  I had  made  a mistake — more  than  a mis- 
take, it  was  an  actual  cruelty;  one  of  those 
chance  stabs  that  we  sometimes  give  to  the  peo- 
ple we  love  best,  and  are  most  tender  over; 
which  afterward  we  would  give  the  world  to  re- 
call : and,  though  it  was  done  most  harmlessly, 
and  in  pure  ignorance,  grieve  over  and  feel  as 
guilty  about  as  if  we  had  committed  an  actual 
crime. 

I saw  I had  somehow  unawares  struck  Lady 
de  Bougainville  to  the  very  heart.  Not  that 
she  showed  it  much ; she  did  not  speak — no,  I 
forget,  I think  she  did  speak,  making  some 
commonplace  remark  about  my  familiarity  with 
Scripture;  but  there  came  a gray  shadow  all 
over  her  face,  the  features  quivered  visibly,  she 
turned  away,  and  suddenly  sat  down  in  the 
broad  window-sill,  clasping  her  arms  together 
on  her  lap,  and  looking  out  at  the  view ; then 
beyond  the  view,  up  to  the  rosy  floating  clouds 
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of  the  spring  sunset,  until  gradually  its  beauty 
seemed  to  soothe  her  and  take  away  her  pain. 

By-and-by  I ventured  to  ask,  chiefly  to  break 
the  silence,  whether  she  ever  sat  in  this  room. 
It  was  a very  large  room,  with  six  windows, 
and  a good  view  from  each ; but  its  size  and 
ghostliness  and  the  dim  figures  on  the  walls 
would  make  it  rather  “eerie”  to  sit  in,  espe- 
cially of  evenings. 

44  Do  you  think  so,  child  ? I dq  not.  I often 
stay  here,  quite  alone,  until  bedtime.  Would 
you  like  to  see  my  bedroom  ? Perhaps  you  will 
think  that  a more  4 eerie’  place  still.” 

It  certainly  was.  As  large  fully  as  the  tap- 
estry-room, out  of  which  you  passed  into  it  by 
a short  flight  of  stairs.  It  was  divided  in  the 
centre  by  pillars,  between  which  hung  heavy 
curtains,  w hich  at  pleasure  could  be  made  com- 
pletely to  hide  the  bed.  And  such  a bed ! — a 
catafalque  rather — raised  on  a dais,  and  ascend- 
ed by  steps.  To  enter  it  would  have  been  like 
going  to  bed  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  wak- 
ing up  in  it  one  would  have  felt  as  if  one  were 
a dead  hero  lying  in  state. 

What  an  awful  place ! I asked  timidly  if 
she  really  slept  in  that  room,  and  quite  alone  ? 

“Oh  yes,”  she  answered.  44 The  servants 
inhabit  a different  part  of  the  house.  Once 
when  I was  ill,  this  winter,  my  maid  wanted  to 
sleep  in  a comer  there ; she  is  a good  girl,  and 
very  fond  of  me,  but  I would  not  let  her.  I 
prefer  being  quite  alone.  Seventy,”  she  added, 
smiling,  4 4 is  not  nearly  so  fearful  of  solitude  as 
sixteen.” 

44  And  you  are  really  not  afraid,  ma’am?” 

44  What  should  I be  afraid  of?  my  own  com- 
pany, or  the  company  of  those  ghosts  I spoke 
of?  which  are  very  gentle  ghosts,  and  will  nev- 
er come  to  you,  child,”  and  once  more  she  laid 
her  hand  upon  my  head.  I think  she  rather 
liked  my  curls ; she  said  they  were  44  pretty 
curls.”  44  Child,  when  you  are  as  old  as  I am 
you  will  have  found  out  that,  after  all,  we  must 
learn  to  be  content  with  loneliness.  For,  more 
or  less,  we  live  alone,  and  assuredly  we  shall 
die  alone.  Who  will  go  with  us  on  that  last, 
last  journey  ? Which  of  our  dear  ones  have  we 
been  able  to  go  with  ? We  can  but  take  them 
in  our  arms  to  the  awful  shore,  see  them  slip 
anchor  and  sail  away — whither?  We  know 
not,” 

“But,”  I whispered,  44 God  knows.” 

Lady  de  Bougainville  started,  as  if  my  sim- 
ple words  had  cast  a sudden  light  into  her  mind. 
“Yes,  you  are  right,”  she  said,  “it  is  good  for 
us  always  to  remember  that : we  can  not  at  first, 
bnt  sometimes  we  do  afterward.  So”— turning 
her  eyes  on  that  great  catafalque  of  a bed  with 
its  massive  draperies  and  nodding  plumes — 44 1 
lie  down  every  night  and  rise  up  every  morning 
quite  content;  thinking,  with  equal  content, 
that  I shall  some  day  lie  down  there  to  rise  up 
no  more.” 

I was  awed.  Not  exactly  frightened : there 
was  nothing  to  Alarm  one  in  that  soft,  measured 
voice,  talking  composedly  of  things  we  do  not 


usually  talk  about,  and  which  to  young  people 
seem  always  so  startling — but  J was  awed.  I 
had  never  thought  much  about  death ; had  nev- 
er come  face  to  face  with  it.  It  was  still  to  me 
the  mysterious  secret  of  the  universe,  rather 
beautiful  than  terrible.  My  imagination  played 
with  it  often  enough,  bnt  my  heart  had  never 
experienced  it — not  like  hers. 

Finding  nothing  to  say  that  seemed  worth 
saying,  I went  round  the  room ; examining  the 
pictures  which  hung  upon  its  walls.  They 
seemed  all  portraits  of  different  sizes  and  sorts, 
from  crayon  sketches  and  black  silhouettes  to 
full-length  oil-paintings — of  young  people  of 
different  ages,  from  childhood  to  manhood  and 
womanhood.  They  had  the  interest  which  at- 
taches to  all  portraits,  bad,  good,  or  indifferent, 
more  than  to  many  grander  pictures;  and  I 
stood  and  looked  at  them,  wondering  who  they 
were,  but  not  daring  to  inquire,  until  she  solved 
my  difficulty  by  saying,  as  we  went  out  of  the 
room, 

44  These  are  my  children.”  Not 44  these  tcere,” 
but 44  these  are.” — Her  six  dead  children. 

And  their  father  ? 

I did  not  ask  about  him,  and  there  was  cer- 
tainly no  portrait  in  the  room  which  could  pos- 
sibly have  been  Sir  Edward  de  Bougainville. 
Once  or  twice  in  showing  me  the  house  she  had 
cursorily  mentioned  his  name,  “Sir  Edward 
bought  this,”  or  “Sir  Edward  preferred  that,” 
but  it  was  always  as  44  Sir  Edward,”  never  as 
“roy  husband” — that  fond  name  which  many 
widows  always  use,  as  if  tenaciously  anxious 
that  death  itself  should  not  loosen  one  link  of 
the  precious  tie. 

Lady  de  Bougainville  retired  to  dress  for  din- 
ner, and  I had  to  do  the  same.  Hurrying  over 
my  toilet,  and  eager  to  re-examine  the  house 
at  every  available  minute,  I came  ignorantly 
into  the  only  room  where  we  had  not  penetrated 
— the  dining-room — and  there  saw,  lit  up  by 
the  blazing  fire,  the  only  picture  there — a large 
portrait  in  oils. 

“Who  is  that?”  I took  courage  presently  to 
ask  of  the  man-servant  who  was  laying  the 
table,  with  glittering  plate  and  delicate  glass 
more  beautiful  than  any  I had  ever  seen. 

“It’s  Sir  Edward,  Miss  — my  lady’s  hus- 
band.” 

44  Oh,  of  course !”  I said,  trying  to  look  un- 
concerned, and  speedily  quitting  the  room,  for 
I was  a little  afraid  of  that  most  respectable 
footman. 

But,  in  troth,  I never  was  more  astonished 
than  at  this  discovery.  First,  the  portrait  was 
in  clerical  robes ; and,  though  I ought  to  have 
known  it,  I certainly  did  not  know  that  a 44  Sir” 
could  be  also  a 44  Reverend.  ” Then  it  was  inch 
a common  face — good-looking,  perhaps,  iu  so 
far  as  abundant  whiskers,  great  eyes,  rosy 
cheeks,  and  a large  nose  constitute  handsome- 
ness; but  there  was  nothing  in  it — nothing 
whatever!  Neither  thought,  feeling,  uor  in- 
tellect were  likely  ever  to  have  existed  nnder 
those  big  bones,  covered  with  comfortable  flesh 
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and  blood.  Perhaps  this  was  partly  the  artist’s 
fault.  He  must  have  been  a commonplace 
artist,  from  the  stiff,  formal  attitude  in  which 
he  had  placed  his  sitter — at  a table,  with  au 
open  book  before  him  and  a crimson  curtain 
behind.  But  Titian  himself  would  have  strug- 
gled vainly  to  impart  interest  to  that  round  fore- 
head, long  weak  chin,  and  rabbit  mouth,  with 
its  good-natured,  self-complacent  smile. 

I contrasted  the  portrait  mentally  with  the 
living  face  of  Lady  do  Bougainville — her  sharp- 
ly-cut yet  mobile  features,  her  firm  close  lips, 
her  brilliant  eyes.  Could  it  be  possible  that 
this  man  was  her  husband  ? Had  I,  with  the 
imaginative  faculty  of  youth,  constructed  a ro- 
mance which  never  existed  ? Had  her  life  been, 
to  say  the  least,  a great  mistake — at  any  rate, 
so  far  as  concerned  her  marriage  ? How  could 
she  marry  a man  like  that ! I know  not  wheth- 
er I most  pitied  or — may  Heaven  forgive  me  my 
momentary  harsh  judgment,  given  with  the  rash 
reaction  peculiar  to  young  people  I — condemned 
her. 

Yes,  I was  hard;  to  the  living  and  to  the 
dead  likewise.  The  portrait  may  not  have  been 
like  the  original : I have  seen  many  a good  face 
so  villainously  reproduced  by  an  inferior  artist 
that  you  would  hardly  recognize  your  best  friend. 
But,  granting  that  he  was  handsome — which 
from  after  and  circumstantial  evidence  I am 
pretty  sure  of— still,  Sir  Edward  de  Bougain- 
ville could  never  have  had  either  a very  clever 
or  very  pleasant  face.  Not  even  in  his  youth, 
when  the  portrait  was  painted.  It  was  a pres- 
entation portrait,  in  a heavy  gilt  frame,  which 
bore  the  motto,  44  From  an  admiring  Congrega- 
tion,” of  some  church  in  Dublin. 

Then,  had  Sir  Edward  been  an  Irishman? 
It  was  decidedly  an  Irish  face — not  of  the  broad 
and  flat-nosed,  but  the  dark  and  good-featured 
type.  De  Bougainville  was  not  at  all  an  Irish 
name ; but  I knew  there  had  been  a consider- 
able influx  of  French  families  into  Ireland  after 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  How  I 
longed  to  ask  questions l but  ^ was  impossible. 

At  dinner  my  hostess  sat  with  her  back  to 
the  portrait ; I directly  opposite  to  it  and  her. 
The  candelabra  glimmered  between  us — how  I 
love  the  delicate,  pure  light  of  wax-candles ! — 
glimmered  on  her  sofUy-tinted  old  face,  set  off 
by  the  white  muslin  of  her  widow’s  cap,  and 
the  rich  lace  at  her  throat  and  on  her  bosom ; 
upon  her  shining  black  Bilk  dress,  and  her  nu- 
merous rings.  As  I have  said,  her  appearance 
was  essentially  aristocratic,  but  she  had  come 
to  that  time  of  life  when  only  a noble  soul  will 
make  it  so : when  the  most  beautiful  woman  in 
the  world,  if  she  have  only  beauty  to  recom- 
mend her,  fades  into  commonplace  plainness ; 
and  neither  birth  nor  breeding  will  supply  the 
want  of  what  includes  and  outshines  them  both 
— the  lamp  burning  inside  the  lovely  house ; and 
so  making  it  lovely  even  to  its  latest  moment  of 
decay. 

This  was  exactly  what  I saw  in  her,  and  did 
not  see  in  Sir  Edward  de  Bougainville.  The 


portrait  quite  haunted  me.  I wondered  how 
she  could  sit  underneath  it  day  after  day; 
whether  she  liked  or  disliked  to  look  at  it,  or 
whether  during  long  years  she  had  grown  so 
used  to  it  that  she  scarcely  saw  it  at  all.  And 
yef,  as  we  rose  to  retire,  those  big  staring  eyes 
of  the  dead  man  seemed  to  follow  her  out  of  the 
room,  as  if  to  inquire, 44  Have  you  forgotten  me  ?H 

Had  she  ? Can  a woman,  after  ever  so  6ad 
a wedded  life,  ever  so  long  a widowhood,  quite 
forget  the  husband  of  her  youth,  the  father  of 
her  children  ? There  are  circumstances  when 
she  might  do  so— other  circumstances  when  I 
almost  think  she  ought.  Nevertheless,  I doubt 
if  she  ever  can.  This,  without  any  sentimental 
belief  in  never-dying  love — for  love  can  be  killed 
outright;  and  when  its  life  has  fled,  better 
that  its  corpse  should  be  buried  out  of  sight : 
let  there  be  no  ridiculous  shams  kept  up,  but 
let  a silence  complete  as  that  of  the  grave  fall 
— between  even  child  and  parent,  husband  and 
wife.  Still,  as  to  forgetting?  Men  may;  I 
can  not  tell : but  we  women  never  forget. 

Lady  de  Bougainville  took  my  arm — a mere 
kindliness,  as  6he  required  no  support,  and  was 
much  taller  than  I — and  we  went  out  of  the 
dining-room  through  the  hall,  where,  in  spite 
of  the  lamp,  the  moonlight  lay  visibly  on  the 
scagliola  pillars,  clear  and  cold.  I could  not 
help  shivering.  She  noticed  it,  and  immedi- 
ately gave  orders  that,  instead  of  the  drawing- 
room, we  should  go  and  sit  in  the  cedar  parlor. 

“It  will  be  warmer  and  more  cheerful  for 
you,  Winifred ; and,  besides,  I like  my  cedar 
parlor ; it  reminds  me  of  my  friend,  Miss  Har- 
riett Byron.  You  have  read  4 Sir  Charles 
Grandison?*” 

I had,  and  burst  into  enthusiasm  over  the 
“ man  of  men,”  doubting  if  there  are  such  men 
nowadays. 

“ No,  nor  ever  were,”  said,  with  a sharp  ring 
in  her  voice,  Lady  de  Bougainville. 

Then,  showing  me  the  wainscoting  of  cedar- 
wood,  she  told  me  how  it  also  had  been  dis- 
covered, like  the  tapestry  and  the  oak  carvings, 
when  Brierley  Hall  was  put  under  repair,  which 
had  occupied  a whole  year  and  more  after  the 
house  was  bought. 

“Why  did  you  buy  it,  if  it  was  so  dilapi- 
dated ?”  I asked. 

44  Because  we  wanted  something  old,  yet 
something  that  would  make  into  a family  seat 
— the  root  of  a numerous  race.  And  we  re- 
quired a large  house ; there  were  so  many  of 
us  then.  Now — ” 

She  stopped.  Accustomed  as  she  had  grown 
to  the  past,  with  much  of  its  pain  deadened  by 
the  merciful  anaesthesia  of  time  and  old  age, 
still,  talking  to  me,  a stranger,  seemed  to  revive 
it  a little.  As  she  stood  by  the  Are,  the  light 
shining  on  her  rings — a heap  of  emeralds  and 
diamonds,  almost  concealing  the  wedding-ring, 
now  a mere  thread  of  gold — I could  see  how 
she  twisted  her  fingers  together,  and  clasped 
and  unclasped  her  hands ; physical  actions  im- 
plying sharp  mental  pain. 
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Bn l she  im>*J  nothing,  atid  after  we  had  had 
our  notfee — 

iu  the  mi&l  wityatthtti fUbyc$ ebifta-^h&  took 

np  a hook,  and  giyipg  another,  we  *&t 
reading  ^uiiiliv, ;ftlm«tst  ’ -wititmt  shaking  an- 
other syllable,  until  my  bedtime, 

Whcnv  I went;  ti;  btHifr^ly,  by  her ' command 
— ^hc  touched -my  tvlie^k.^  Ercirrh  fashion,  with 
her  lips.  Many  \vttl  laugh  at  the  confefion — 
but  that  ki#a  seemed  to  thrill  me  nfl  through 
with  a felicity  as  deep  and  mtatiBG  M that  of  a. 
jTQftng  knight,  who,  having  won  Ida,  spur?,  re- 
ceives for  the  first  time  the  ‘benediction  aod 
salutation  ot  his  beloved. 

When  1 entered  my  room  it  was  bright  with 
fire-light  anti  the  glow  of  scarlet  curtain*,  I 
reveled  in  if  ? novel  luxuries  ft$  :tf  l.hitd-te5e!i 
iu^n«tomod  to  them  all  my  yfeyx  They  grat> 
ftted  my  tasref  my  imagmaft^n*  kensfeac— 

shall  I my  ary  soul  ? Yos,  a pan  tuf  «pgl 
does  taka  pleasure,;  and  luvH  n H&ltfr.&S-  fake 
piea^inx,  in  material  eoxnfbff  And  6pSUity\  t 
had. greatly  enjoyed  hand- 

some  hiniae,  dining  sit  t W w^^pf hi]  is$te4 

spending  thy  aiming  in  ihe  pretty  mUr  .ph r* 
lor,  Now,  when  ( , mil  m3  iiito  mv  own  cfumi- 
her,  into  the  innermost  yhamhef  of  my  mvn 
heart,  how  fared  it  with  me?  ? 

Let  me  cell  ik&  yrdik;  I sat  a while*  capped 
in  purely  nonmons  misfection,  Then  f thought 
of  in jr  .poor  'father*  sitting  !g  ?fttidy7  hgy- 

iug  none  of  these  luxuries,  nor  earing  for  them. 
An  ngfy  house  to,  him  was  the  same  u&  n pretty 
one — a blank  street-wall  as  n lovely  View*  Ti»  n^ 
ant  things  ware  altogether  W&stsd  upon  him ; 
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I was  sitting  thus,  trying  to  solve  in  my  fool- 
ish, childish  mind  all  the  puzzles  of  the  uni- 
verse, with  the  gaunt,  grim,  reproachful  face 
of  John  the  Baptist  looking  down  on  mo  from 
overhead,  when  a slight  knock  came  to  my 
door — three  little  knocks  indeed.  My  nerves 
had  been  wound  up  to  such  a pitch  of  excite- 
ment that  I forgot  the  simple  solution  of  the 
mystery — that  Lady  do  Bougainville’s  room 
had  only  a small  ante-chamber  between  it  and 
mine ; and  when  the  door  opened,  and  a tall 
figure  in  a dressing-gown  of  gray  flannel,  not 
unlike  a monk  or  a nun,  stood  there,  I screamed 
with  superstitious  terror. 

44 Foolish  child!”  was  all  she  said,  and  ex- 
plained that  she  had  seen  the  light  shining  un- 
der my  door,  and  that  girls  of  sixteen  ought  to 
have  their  44  beauty-sleep”  for  a full  hour  be- 
fore midnight.  And  then  she  asked  me  what 
I was  doing. 

44  Nothing,  only  thinking.” 

44  What  were  you  thinking  about  ?” 

From  the  very  first,  when  she  put  any  ques- 
tion in  that  way,  I never  thought  of  answering 
by  the  slightest  prevarication — nothing  but  the 
direct,  entire  truth.  Nobody  could,  to  her. 

44 1 was  thinking  about  earning  a fortune; 
such  a fortune  as  yours.” 

She  started,  as  if  some  one  had  touched  her 
with  a cold  dead  hand.  44  What  do  you  know 
of  my  fortune  or  of  me  ?” 

44  Nothing,”  I eagerly  answered,  only  adding 
that  I wished  I was  as  rich  as  she  was,  or  could 
in  any  way  get  riches — with  many  other  ex- 
travagant expressions ; for  I had  worked  my- 
self up  into  a most  excited  state,  and  hardly 
knew  what  I was  saying. 

Lady  de  Bougainville  must  have  seen  this, 
for,  instead  of  sending  me  at  once  to  bed,  she 
sat  down  beside  me  and  took  my  hand. 

44  And  so  you  would  like  to  earn  a fortune, 
as  I earned  mine,  and  to  enjoy  it,  as  I enjoyed 
mine?  Poor  child!”  She  sat  thoughtful  a 
little,  then  suddenly  said,  44 1 do  not  like  even 
a child  to  deceive  herself.  Shall  I tell  you  a 
story?” 

I expected  it  would  have  bedn  the  story  of 
her  life ; but  no,  it  was  only  a little  fable  of  a 
shepherd  who,  elevated  from  his  sheepfolds  to 
be  vizier  to  a caliph,  was  accused  of  appropri- 
ating his  master’s  treasures,  and  hiding  them 
in  a wooden  box  whicli  he  always  kept  beside 
him.  At  last,  spurred  on  by  the  vizier’s  ene- 
mies, the  caliph  insisted  on  seeing  the  contents 
of  the  box,  and  came  with  all  his  courtiers  to  wit- 
ness its  opening.  It  contained  only  a ragged 
woolen  coat,  shepherd’s  sandals,  and  a crook. 

4 4 Now,  Winifred,  would  you  like  to  play  the 
caliph  and  the  envious  courtiers?  Will  you 
come  and  look  at  my  hidden  treasure  ?” 

She  led  the  way  into  her  bedroom,  where 
the  fire-light  shone  on  masses  of  damask  dra- 
pery, and  mirrors  which  at  each  step  repro- 
duced our  figures.  How  noble  and  stately  hers 
was,  even  in  the  gray  dressing-gown ! At  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  quite  hidden  by  a velvet  cush- 


ion which  covered  it,  lay  one  of  those  old-fash- 
ioned hair-trunks  which  were  in  use  about  half 
a century  ago.  She  unlocked  it,  and  therein 
was — what  think  you  ? 

A gown  of  white  dimity,  or  what  had  been 
white,  but  was  now  yellow  with  lying  by,  three 
little  girls’  frocks  of  commonest  lilac  print,  two 
pairs  of  boys*  shoes  very  much  worn,  and,  patch- 
ed all  over  with  the  utmost  neatness,  a pair  of 
threadbare  boy’s  trowsers. 

This  was  alL  I looked  into  the  box,  as  I 
might  have  looked  into  a coffin,  but  I said  not 
a word : her  face  warned  me  I had  better  not. 
Silently  she  locked  up  the  trunk  again ; then, 
with  a tender  carefulness,  as  if  she  were  wrap- 
ping up  a baby,  laid  the  cushions  over  it,  and, 
taking  my  hand,  led  me  back  to  my  room. 

44  Now  go  to  bed  and  to  sleep,  Winifred ; but 
cease  dreaming  about  a fortune,  and  envy  me 
mine  no  more.” 


EVENING  REST. 

Tn*  “Children’s  Hour”  is  a halcyon  time, 

As  our  own  head-singer  hath  said ; 

Bnt  there  coraeth  one  more  serenely  sweet. 

When  the  children  have  gone  to  bed. 

As  the  last  little  feet  stamp  np  the  stair. 

And  the  last  “ Good-nights  1"  shouted  back, 

Grandma  sinks  wearily  into  her  chair, 

And  her  thoughts  take  the  well-worn  track 

To  the  by-gone  years  when  “the  girls”  were  young, 
When  “ toe  boys”  were  around  her  knee ; 

Her  Ungers  move  softly— -as  through  the  curls 
Of  “the  baby"— now  far  at  sea. 

Now  grandpa  can  read  his  paper  in  peace, 

Or  tell  the  last  news  from  town ; 

Aunt  Julia  can  wind  up  her  sunny  braids 
Saucy  Dick's  rough  play  has  pulled  down. 

Aunt  Soe  can  arrange  her  work-basket  now 
In  the  order  she  loves  so  wells 

Of  the  spools  nn wound  and  the  buttons  lost 
Much  she  could,  but  she  does  not  telL 

Baby’s  teeth-dints  scar  the  Scotch-plaid  box, 

But  she  loves  them  every  one ; 

And  only  smiles  at  her  poor  scissors  bent 
When  Johnny  bored  holes  in  his  gun. 

And  when  the  tired  little  mother  returns 
Reporting  “all  soundly  asleep," 

The  father  announces  a letter  from  Dick, 

The  brother  for.  out  on  the  deep. 

Good  news  from  the  bqnny  midshipman  boy, 

Far  away  in  tropical  seas; 

Ah  1 the  smiles  of  love— ah,  the  longing  tears 
That  foil  over  letters  like  these! 

And  now  all  Join  in  recalling  “old  times,” 

Before  babes  or  gray  hairs  had  come ; 

When  Bel  was  unmarried,  dear  Ned  on  earth, 

And  “Middy”  and  “Soph”  boys  at  home. 

But  after  a while  the  talk  will  return 
Unto  those  who  nre  children  now, 

For  whom  father  writes  and  grandmamma  knits, 
And  those  lines  came  in  dear  Bel’s  brow. 

Kate's  last  bright  speech  must  be  told  and  admired, 
Dick's  mischief,  and  baby’s  new  tooth ; 

And  how  little  John  grows  daily  like  him 
Our  hearts  hold  in  undying  youth. 

So  the  children  sleep  while  their  elders  wake, 

Head  and  hand  tusked  for  them  alway, 

Through  those  quieter  hours,  as  truly  theirs 
As  tne  wilder  seasons  of  play. 
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PHILLY  AND  THE  REST. 

THEOPHILUS  and  I bad  quite  a discussion 
the  other  night  concerning  our  Philly. 
Philly  is  a good  boy,  and  a healthy  boy. 
He’s  straight  as  an  arrow,  and  would  know  a 
hawk  from  a hemshaw  as  quickly  as  any  one, 
if  those  two  birds  were  in  the  habit  of  flying 
daily  before  his  dear  little  nose.  But  Theophi- 
lus  thinks  that  when  a youngster  gets  to  be  six 
years  old  and  not  only  is  unacquaiuted  with  his 
letters,  but  evinces  a decided  unwillingness  to 
acquire  them,  it  is  time  for  the  parents  to  look 
at  each  other  and  ask,  Is  this,  our  child,  a 
fool? 

Theoph  generally  is  in  the  right ; but  he  cer- 
tainly is  unduly  anxious  about  Fhilly.  Any 
one  would  suppose,  to  hear  him  talk,  that  the 
dear  child  should  by  this  time  be  able  to  recite 
half  of  Webster’s  Unabridged  with  his  eyes 
shut — just  as  if  he  wouldn’t  be  an  unbearable 
little  prig  if  he  could  I For  my  part  I love  him 
all  the  more  for  his  dear,  stupid  little  ways. 
Hell  come  out  all  right  in  time.  It’s  delight- 
ful to  hear  him  try  to  count — 44  one , three , fixe, 
two , seven" — bless  his  heart ! But  Theophilus 
always  looks  grave  and  troubled  at  these  at- 
tempts, and  tries  to  teach  him  the  proper  se- 
quence. Philly  listens  for  a moment — but  what 
can  one  do  with  him  ? He  has  a way  of  wrig- 
gling under  a lesson  that  soon  forces  one  to  kiss 
his  rosy,  laughing  little  cheeks  and  let  him  go. 
Ah ! you  should  have  seen  Theophilus  just  after 
the  discussion  I have  alluded  to.  Half  in  fun, 
and  half  because  I w as  provoked  at  him  for  his 
solemn  w ay  of  taking  Philly,  I took  up  a book 
and  began  to  read  aloud  a life  of  the  wonderful 
child  Candiac. 

“ * Candiac,  John  L.  de  Montcalm*  (I  began  impress- 
ively), * a child  of  wonderfully  precocious  talents,  was 
a brother  of  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm  who  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Quebec.  He  was  born  in  1719,  and  at 
three  years  of  age  read  French  and  Latin  fluently.*  '* 

Theophilus  sighed,  but  I proceeded  as  if  no- 
thing hud  happened : 

“ 1 When  four  years  old  he  had  mastered  arithmetic ; 
and  before  seven  summers  had  passed  over  his  head 
he  had  acquired  Hebrew,  Greek,  heraldry,  geography, 
and  much  of  fabulous  and  sacred,  and  profane  his- 
tory.’** 

Theoph  almost  groaned.  I continued  : 

“ 1 His  extraordinary  acquirements  were  a theme  of 
panegyric  to  many  literary  characters  of  that  age.'  ** 

“ Seven  years,”  moaned  Theoph ; 44  only  one 
year  older  than  our  Philly — dear  me ! what  an 
astonishing  child ! Go  on,  dear,  what  else  did  he 
do?” 

44  What  else  could  he  do  ?”  I rejoined,  severe- 
ly,44  but  die?  Here,  read  it  for  yourself.  Born 
in  1719,  and  died  of  hydrocephalus  in  1726.” 

44  Oh  !”  said  Theoph. 

44Ah,  here  is  another,”  I said,  peering  into 
the  book ; 44  shall  I read  it  ?” 

44  Certainly,  my  love.” 

14  'The  annals  of  precocity  present  no  more  remark- 
able instance  than  the  brief  career  of  Christian  Hel- 


necker,  born  at  Lubeck,  February  6, 1721.  At  the  age 
of  ten  months  he  could  speak  and  repeat  every  word 
that  was  said  to  him ; when  twelve  months  old  he 
knew  by  heart  the  principal  events  narrated  In  the 
Pentateuch ; in  his  second  year  he  learned  the  greater 
part  of  the  history  of  the  Bible,  both  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments ; in  his  third  year  he  could  reply  to 
most  questions  on  universal  history  and  geography, 
and  in  the  same  year  he  learned  to  speak  Latin  and 
French ; in  his  fourth  year  he  employed  himself  in  the 
study  of  religion  and  the  history  of  the  Church ; and 
he  was  able  not  only  to  repeat  what  he  had  read,  bat 
also  to  reason  upon  it  and  express  his  own  judgment. 
The  King  of  Denmark  wishing  to  see  this  wonderfal 
child,  he  was  taken  to  Copenhagen,  there  examined 
before  the  court,  and  proclaimed  a wonder.’ " 

44 Tremendous!”  exclaimed  Theoph,  4 4 but 
very  unnatural.  Still  I must  say  I would  like 
to  have  a child  like  that.” 

44  Would  you?”  I responded,  dryly,  casting  a 
glance  of  suppressed  indignation  toward  the  crib 
where  dear  little  Philly  lay  asleep.  “ But  I’ve 
not  read  it  all  yet.” 

44  Ah,  excuse  me,  love.” 

11  * This  account  of  him  by  his  teachers  Is  confirmed 
by  many  respectable  contemporary  authorities.  On 
his  return  home  from  Copenhagen  he  learned  to  write; 
but  his  constitution  being  weak,  be  shortly  after  fell 
111.*" 

44 Ah!  got  sick,  did  he?  I believe  that  is 
the  way  often  with  these  extraordinary  chil- 
dren. Probably  he  remained  always  sickly — 
but  I beg  pardon,  go  on.” 

“No,  Theoph,”  I answered,  in  a low  but 
awful  tone,  44  he  did  not  remain  ill  at  all.  He 
died  then  and  there,  at  the  age  of  fonr  years 
and  four  months.” 

“Oh!”  said  Theoph  again. 

In  a few  moments  he  rose  and  crossed  the 
room.  I knew  he  was  bending  over  Philly; 
but  I didn’t  look  up  from  the  book. 

44  Come  here,  dear,”  he  said  at  last. 

I obeyed.  Well,  it  yeas  strange.  There  laj 
onr  fair-browed  little  boy,  rosy  and  dewy  with 
sleep;  one  adventnrons  little  bare  foot  was 
thrust  out  from  beneath  the  soft  blanket ; bis 
left  hand  tightly  held  a slate-pencil ; the  other, 
with  chubby  finger  extended,  was  pointing  to  a 
slate  that  lay  on  the  coverlet  beside  him ; and 
on  this  slate  was  a great  big  A which  Theoph 
had  drawn  upon  it  that  afternoon,  now  criss- 
crossed all  over  with  Philly ’s  pencil-marks. 

44  He  really  does  appear  to  be  pointing  at  it,” 
I said,  in  rather  an  awed  voice. 

44  We’ll  take  it  for  a sign,”  added  Theoph, 
quietly.  4 4 We  won’t  trouble  the  little  chap 
with  books  yet  a while.  Plenty  of  time  for  that 
sort  of  thing  when  he’s  older!” 

Then  be  leaned  over  the  crib,  and  laid  his 
cheek  close  upon  Philly’s ; and  as  I thought  it 
best  not  to  make  any  remark,  I went  back  to 
the  table  and  took  up  my  sewing.  • 

Now  the  two  children,  Candiac  and  Hei- 
necker,  were  , extreme  instances  of  precocity, 
I admit.  But  we  sometimes  need  extreme  in- 
stances to  point  a moral,  and  especially  in  con- 
vincing a person  like  Theoph,  who  holds  out  an 
opinion  with  all  his  might,  forcing  you  to  do  the 
same;  and  then,  just  as  you  are  trusting  your 
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whole  weight  to  the  obstinacy  of  his  argument, 
it  snaps  like  an  overtaxed  rope,  leaving  you,  as 
I may  say,  a prostrate  victor.  When  he  gives 
in  he  does  it  so  completely  that  you've  nothing 
to  say,  and  must  just  sit  in  silence,  letting  your 
unuttered  arguments  seethe  within  you  till  you 
cool  off. 

I might  have  reminded  him  of  the  wonder- 
ful boyhood  of  Pascal,  who  found  mathematics 
in  his  porridge,  and  was  forced  in  his  infantile 
pursuit  of  geometry  to  call  a circle  a round, 
and  a line  a bar,  because  his  wise  father  per- 
emptorily withheld  all  book-knowledge  of  the 
subject  from  the  precocious  little  one.  Or  I 
could  have  opened  another  biography  and  read 
to  him  of  Bossuet,  “The  Eagle  of  Meaux,”  as 
his  eulogists  have  called  him.  This  wonderful 
creature,  when  only  eight  years  of  age,  preached 
with  unction  at  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet.  But, 
as  we  all  know,  he  went  on  preaching,  growing 
more  and  more  able  and  eloquent  as  the  years 
passed  by,  and  died  at  last  in  a green  old  age. 
So  his  was  not  a citable  case,  in  my  regard.  It 
would  have  been  much  more  to  the  point  to 
dwell  upon  the  dull  boyhood  of  some  of  the 
world's  most  eminent  men.  Of  how  Corneille 
was  called  a dunce  by  his  schoolmaster ; of  how 
Master  Walter  Scott  was  the  blockhead  of  his 
class ; of  how  the  poor  sickly  school-boy,  New- 
ton, was  always  in  trouble  on  account  of  inat- 
tention ; and  how  impossible  it  was  to  make  lit- 
tle Danny  Webster  speak  his  “piece”  at  school 
on  declamation -days — how  that  was  the  one 
thing  he  couldn't  and  wouldn't  do,  any  more 
than  Philly  would  learn  his  letters. 

But  Theoph  might  then  have  turned  about 
and  renewed  the  defense.  He  might  have 
quoted,  as  he  often  had  before,  the  childhood 
of  Galileo,  of  whom  some  old  frump  has  said, 
ecstatically,  that,  “ while  other  little  ones  of 
his  age  were  whipping  their  tops,  he  was  scien- 
tifically considering  the  cause  of  their  motion.  ” 
Very  likely  he  would  have  thrown  Dr.  Johnson 
and  Lord  Jeffrey  at  me,  both  of  whom  are  said 
to  have  been  profoundly  wise  even  in  their  pet- 
ticoats. Then  there  was  the  great  Frenchman, 
Gassendi,  who  was  only  four  years  of  age  when 
the  study  of  astronomy  began  to  engross  him ; 
and  Humphrey  Davy  delivering  scientific  lec- 
tures to  his  nursery  chairs;  and  Dr.  Arnold, 
glad  at  the  ripe  age  of  three  to  be  presented 
with  Smollett's  “History  of  England." 

No,  it  was  better  as  it  was.  A relapse  of 
the  argument  might  prove  more  formidable  than 
the  original  attack. 

Dear  good  Theoph!  What  differences  of 
opinion  could  ever  come  seriously  between  him 
and  me ! And  yet  there  is  a great  deal  to  be 
said  on  the  subject  of  juvenile  precocity;  and 
if  ever  he  goes  dangerously  back  to  his  old 
views  about  Philly  I shall  have  to  say  it.  I'll 
tell  him  how  direful  a thing  it  nearly  always  is, 
this  preternatural  activity  of  the  faculties.  Ill 
read  physiological  essays  to  him,  and  I'll  ask 
him  whether,  if  he  were  to  go  out  into  his  Long 
Island  orchard  on  some  mild  day  in  March  and 


find  an  apple-tree  fairly  bubbling  over  with  rap- 
id blossoms,  he  would  expect  to  find  many  ap- 
ples on  that  tree  when  summer  came.  Of 
course  he  wouldn't. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  a more  philosophical 
way  to  put  it  if  I said,  “How  would  you  like 
your  trees  to  pop  forth  early  in  the  spring  with 
full-grown  fruit  ? Wouldn't  you  miss  blossom- 
time ? and  wouldn't  apples  be  likely  to  be  all 
gone  before  Christmas  ?" 

Surely  we  should  regard  with  reverence  the 
blossom-time  of  life.  If  we  force  it  into  pre- 
mature fruitage  we  must  expect  to  rear  a sickly 
tree.  And  how  much  we  lose  if,  in  a slow, 
beautiful  blossoming,  we  find  not  the  exceeding 
joy  that  childhood  brings  to  itself  and  to  us. 

Dwelling  on  my  6imile  to  illustrate  another 
serious  phase  of  the  subject,  I might  ask  Theoph 
how  he  would  like  to  have  the  beautiful  fioral 
wonders  stripped  from  his  trees  as  soon  as  they 
appeared,  and  hung  in  fantastic  garlands  all 
about  the  outer  limits  of  each  branch.  Yet 
that  is  precisely  what  those  mistaken  souls  do 
who  turn  the  simple,  beautiful  ways  of  their 
children  into  drawing-room  displays ; who  catch 
at  every  bright  little  saying  as  soon  as  it  leaves 
the  infantile  lips,  and,  in  the  child's  presence, 
dangle  it  before  the  admiring  ears  of  guests. 

Ah,  the  wrongs  that  are  committed  in  this  way 
— the  holy  childish  impulses  that  are  sent  back, 
despoiled,  into  the  wondering  childish  heart, 
there  to  wither  to  a little  wisp  of  vanities ! — the 
sweet  music  that  springs  forth  unconsciously  at 
first,  but  in  time  halts  into  discords,  because  it 
has  learned  to  wait  for  the  perverted  maternal 
echo!  Mothers,  fathers  — all  who  drink  in 
happiness  in  the  love  you  bear  to  little  children 
— revere  the  freshness  of  a young  nature.  Don't, 
please  don't,  let  your  weak,  doting  admiration, 
or  your  still  weaker  pride  of  possession,  put  the 
blight  of  self-consciousness  upon  it.  I'd  rather 
see  a child  of  mine  playing  with  the  molasses- 
jug,  just  after  I had  dressed  the  little  one  in 
its  Sunday  clothes,  than  to  hear  it  speak  “ My 
name  is  Norval,"  never  mind  how  charmingly. 

I'd  almost  rather  it  should  have  the  measles  as 
a chronic  institution,  than  to  see  it  ready  at  all 
times  to  display  its  rdpertoire  of  accomplish- 
ments before  strangers.  Luckily  little  ones  are 
not  apt  to  fall  into  this  latter  accommodating 
habit.  THey  rather  protest  with  all  their  charm- 
ing might  against  it. 

“Isn't  it  always  sol"  exclaimed  a mother, 
in  despairing  tones,  the  other  day.  “ Can  you 
ever  get  a child  to  show  off  when  you  wish  it 
to  ?”  And  there  sat  her  obdurate  toddler,  out- 
wardly serene  in  its  enjoyment  of  a candy  bribe, 
which  had  stickied  its  little  mouth  and  nose  in 
a remarkable  way,  but  all  aflame  with  inward 
determination  not  to  sing  “Bobby  Shaftoe." 

“ It's  too  bad, " cooed  the  mother ; “you  ought 
to  hear  him  do  it.  He  really  has  quite  an  ear 
for  music,  and  his  pronunciation  is  irresistible." 

Now  “pronunciation"  and  “irresistible" 
might  not  have  been  quite  as  comprehensible 
terms  to  that  baby  as  to  the  youthful  Can4iac 
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or  to  Master  Heinecker;  but  there  was  one 
thing  he  could  understand,  and  that  was  the 
unguarded  admiration  of  his  mother ; not  her 
appreciation  and  love — those  would  have  sunk 
into  his  child-soul  like  nourishing  dews — but 
the  admiration  that,  falling  too  often  on  a young 
nature,  blighls  it,  or  forces  it  to  a premature  and 
unnatural  growth. 

Fhilly  knows  little  songs,  and  long  ago  he 
could  say : 

“Who  comes  here?  A grenadier !”  etc.; 

but  we  have  always  been  very  careful  how  and 
when  we  brought  forward  these  accomplish- 
ments. He  knows  that  he  can  please  us  im- 
mensely by  an  exercise  of  all  dramatic  and 
musical  gifts.  Before  he  grew  so  old  and 
wise  he  believed  that  he  frightened  ns  terri- 
bly when,  in  saying  that  thrilling  nursery  lyric, 
he  roared  forth,  “A  granny-deer!"  but  now  he 
just  knows  we  enjoy  his  performances  as  he 
does  ours,  and  we  always  make  a point  of  giv- 
ing a fair  exchange  in  such  entertainments. 

To  be  sure,  if  Fhilly,  instead  of  being  the 
simple,  everyday  child  that  he  is,  had  proved 
to  be  an  infant  Mozart,  with  God-given  genius 
shining  from  his  eyes  and  twitching  his  rest- 
less little  fingers,  of  course  we  should  feel  in 
duty  bound  to  lift  him  up  to  the  piano-stool. 
We  would  do  this, reverently,  I think,  and  with 
joyful  wondeir — glad,  too,  that  the  progress  of 
science  and  the  arts  had  prepared  for  our  dear 
boy  something  better  than  a clavichord.  We 
might  even  encourage  him  to  put  his  music 
upon  paper,  if  his  overflowing  soul  required 
that  form  of  expression.  Or,  premising  that 
we  had  seen  marvelous  cows,  elephants,  and 
dogs  chalked  on  the  nursery  doors  or  on  Fhil- 
ly’s  one-eyed  and  tailless  hobby-horse,  or  if, 
when  he  was  six  years  old,  another  Lady  Ken- 
yon had  walked  in,  and  our  precious  little  one 
had  in  half  an  hour  drawn  an  excellent  por- 
trait of  her,  after  the  manner  of  the  six-y earm- 
old Thomas  Lawrence,  does  any  one  suppose 
that  the  maternal  grasp  would  have  robbed  our 
boy’s  right  hand  of  its  cunning  ? 

But  he’s  not  a Mozart.  He’s  not  any  thing 
in  particular,  though  he’s  every  thing  to  us. 
He  simply  represents  44  a large  and  growing 
class  of  the  community,”  as  the  qewspapers 
say,  and  so  his  case  is  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. He’s  the  average  child  (ah,  how  it  hurts 
my  motherly  heart  to  write  that,  for  it  doesn’t 
believe  a word  of  it,  though  / do!),  and,  being 
the  average  child,  we  may  all  learn  a lesson 
from  him  for  the  benefit  of  the  present  race  of 
little  ones. 

We  can  resolve  that  for  him  all  precocious 
development  is  htulful : premature  ability,  pre- 
mature politeness,  premature  pleasures,  prema- 
ture goodness  even — Heaven  shield  him  from 
them  all ! Heaven  shield  him  and  every  other 
child  from  aught  that  will  stiffen  them  too  soon 
into  little  men  and  women ! 

I know  three  little  tots,  five  and  six  years 
old,  who  lately  have  returned  from  a visit  to 


Europe.  One  of  these,  under  the  modern  hot- 
house plan  of  mental  culture,  has  grown  to  be 
such  an  intelligent  child,  such  a little  lady ! 

I asked  her  the  other  day  what  «he  liked  best 
of  all  she  saw  in  Europe. 

44  Oh,  the  art-galleries,  of  course,”  she  replied, 
demurely ; 44  everybody  likes  those  best.  ” 

Poor  child!  Remembering  her,  with  what 
comfort  I recall  a recent  morning  spent  with 
the  two  other  little  travelers. 

44  So  you  have  been  to  Europe,”  I said. 
44  Now,  Hal,  tell  me  what  place  did  you  like 
best  of  all  ?” 

44  Don’t  know,”  said  Hal;  44  guess  I liked 
Munich  best,  cos  they  had  the  most  sogers 
there.” 

44  And  I think  I liked  Venice,”  put  in  wee, 
bright-eyed  May;  “because  it  was  there  that 
mamma  bought  me  this  sweet  little  doll”  (tak- 
ing it  up  caressingly) ; 44  her  name’s  Katie ; I 
must  finish  putting  on  her  clothes;  it’s  very 
late  in  the  morning  for  dolly  not  to  be  all 
washed  and  dressed,  I think.  Ah,”  she  con- 
tinued, plaintively,  as  she  attempted  to  pin 
dolly’s  skirt,  44  this  band  is  too  big.  Katie 
used  to  just  fit  it,  but  she’s  real  thin  now; 
she’s  lost  so  much  saw-dust!” 

Happy  little  May ! Her  days  are  fresh  and 
simple  and  beautifiil,  because  she  is  allowed  to 
be  a child.  Whatever  training  is  expended 
upon  her  is  so  loving  and  wise  that  she  grows 
naturally  into  all  that  can  be  rationally  ex- 
pected of  a child  of  her  age.  Her  goodness 
is  the  goodness  of  a warm-hearted,  unperrert- 
ed  little  girl,  who  loves  the  dear  God  already 
44  for  making  father  and  mother  and  every 
thing,”  but  who  has  no  startling  Sunday-school 
predilections,  suggestive  of  an  early  transplant- 
ing. Her  politeness  comes  from  no  formal 
schooling,  but  is  the  simple  outgrowth  of  the 
44  love  one  another”  that  comes  of  being  loved 
— not  of  being  doted  upAi,  but  of  being  loved 
as  God  intended  she  should  be. 

May’s  pretty  ways  are,  in  her  presence,  never 
made  the  subject  of  admiring  comment ; nor  are 
her  sweet,  childish  sayings  echoed  by  the  mount- 
ains of  appreciation  by  which  children  among  the 
comfortable  classes  are  so  apt  to  be  surrounded. 
If  she  asks  a question  it  is  thoughtfully  answer- 
ed ; and  if  she  makes  any  of  those  sweet,  childish 
blunders  in  speech  or  conduct  that  often  are  the 
charm  of  our  homes,  they  either  are  apparently 
not  noticed  at  all  at  the  time,  or  they  are  gently 
and  cheerfully  corrected.  But  never  are  they 
met  by  that  domestic  dyke,  in  the  form  of  a gen- 
eral laugh  or  an  encouraging  deception,  which 
invariably  sends  them  back  upon  the  child  in 
an  overflow  of  pain  or  bewilderment. 

The  fondest  of  us  parents  often  are  the  most 
cruel  to  our  children.  This  comes  from  selfish- 
ly regarding  them  as  an  especial  personal  gift  to 
ourselves — something  to  delight  and  amuse  us — 
while  at  the  same  time  we  forget  that  if  they  are 
given  to  us,  just  as  surely  are  we  given  to  them. 

Mothers,  when  in  your  heart  rises  that  first 
blessed  thought,  God  has  given  to  me  a child ! 
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then  and  there  say : “ Oh  child ! He  has  given 
me  to  thee.  He  has  chosen  me  to  be  thy  mo- 
ther!” 

Then  with  His  help  shall  your  little  one  be 
reared ; no  selfish  fondness  or  pride  shall  rob  it 
of  its  just  rights ; not  a tithe  shall  be  taken  from 
its  innocent,  sweet  babyhood,  from  its  growing 
infancy,  its  blithesome  childhood.  Sufficient 
unto  each  day  shall  be  its  daily  progress.  Van- 
' ity  shall  not  warp  it,  nor  school-books  crush,  nor 
undue  stimulus  wrong  it  of  its  fair  and  just  pro- 
portions. 

When  you  say,  with  the  woman  of  old, 4<  Lo* 
I have  given  a man  unto  the  world !”  be  guard- 
ed lest  you  cheat  it  and  Heaven  too,  by  not  al- 
lowing that  man  first  to  be,  in  the  fullest  sense, 
a little  child. 


DEEP-SEA  SOUNDING. 

ONE  might  suppose  that  it  would  be  the 
easiest  thing  imaginable  to  determine  the 
depth  of  water  by  letting  down  a heavy  weight 
to  the  bottom,  by  means  of  a line,  and  then 
measuring  the  length  of  the  line. 

Whether  it  is  an  easy  thing  or  not  to  do 
this  depends  upon  the  depth  of  the  water.  If 
the  water  is  shallow,  it  is  a very  easy  thing. 
If  the  water  is  deep,  instead  of  being  an  easy 
thing  it  proves  to  be  exceedingly  difficult. 
There  are  two  great  difficulties  to  be  en- 
• countered.  One  is  to  get  the  weight  down  to 
the  bottom.  The  second,  which  is  still  greater 
than  the  first,  is  to  get  it  up  again,  so  as  to 
measure  the  line.  Both  these  difficulties  arise 
from  the  enormous  magnitude  which  the  re- 
tarding force,  resulting  from  the  friction  of  the 
line  through  the  water,  acquires  when  the  line 
has  a length  of  some  miles. 

Wo  feel  so  little  resistance  when  we  move 
the  hand,  or  any  other  small  object,  through 
water,  that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  understand 
how  vast  this  resistance  can  become  when  the 
surfaces  are  extended. 

People  who  have  made  voyages  at  sea  are 
often  surprised,  when  the  “ log”  is  thrown,  to 
see  how  many  men  are  required,  and  how  great 
is  the  apparent  exertion  which  they  have  to 
make,  in  drawing  in  again  the  line,  thin  and 
slender  as  it  is.  Although  the  lino  used  on 
such  occasions  is  only  a hundred  fathoms  or 
thereabout  in  length,  and  the  little  quadrant 
called  the  log  is  so  far  detached  from  its  hold 
at  the  end  of  it  as  to  offer  the  least  possible 
resistance,  it  requires  the  united  strength  of 
several  men,  following  each  other  along  the 
deck,  with  the  line  passing  over  their  shoul- 
ders, to  overcome  the  simple  resistance  which 
the  friction  of  the  line , in  being  drawn  through 
the  water,  offers  to  its  return  to  the  ship. 

Any  one  who  has  observed  this  operation  at 
sea,  and  has  noticed  how  much  strength  it  re- 
quires on  the  part  of  the  seamen  to  draw  the 
log-line  on  board  again  at  the  end  of  it,  when 
the  line  is  after  all  not  more  than  a quarter  of 
a mile  in  length,  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn 


how  inadequate  the  weight  of  the  lead  at  the 
end  of  a sounding-line  must  be  to  its  task  of 
continuing  to  draw  down  the  line  after  the  part 
submerged  gets  to  be  four  or  five  miles  long — 
for  that  is  the  depth  which  the  water  attains  in 
some  parts  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  When  the 
weight  is  first  thrown  over  the  gunwale  of  the 
boat  occupied  by  the  party  who  have  the  opera- 
tion in  charge  the  line  begins  to  run  out  quite 
rapidly;  but  it  goes  more  and  more  slowly 
as  the  depth,  and  consequently  the  increasing 
friction  resulting  from  the  increasing  length  of 
the  portion  submerged,  grow  greater,  until  at 
length,  after  some  hours — for  of  course  it  takes 
hours  for  such  a traveler  as  the  sinking  weight 
to  make  a journey  of  five  miles — the  line  creeps 
over  the  gunwale  so  slowly  that  those  in 
charge  are  long  in  uncertainty  whether  the 
weight  has  reached  the  bottom  or  not.  A 
very  gentle  undercurrent  in  the  water,  flowing 
in  a different  direction  from  that  of  the  surface, 
or  even  with  greater  force  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, would  drift  the  line  enough  to  cause  it  to 
continue  running  off  the  reel  long  after  the 
weight  was  at  rest  on  the  bottom. 

These  difficulties  for  a long  time  prevented 
the  making  of  any  reliable  soundings  at  great 
depths.  Some  advantage  was  gained  by  im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  the  line 
employed,  so  as  to  obtain  the  greatest  strength 
with  the  least  thickness,  and  to  make  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  it  as  nearly  as  possible  that  of 
the  water. 

For  if  the  specific  gravity  were  even  only  a 
little  greater  than  that  of  the  water,  the  weight 
of  the  line,  when  a great  length  was  out,  might 
be  sufficient  to  continue  to  draw  it  off  the  reel 
without  any  aid  from  the  lead  at  all,  and  with- 
out any  drift,  so  that  the  line  might  continue 
to  run  out  long  after  the  lead  had  reached  the 
bottom. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  line  were  somewhat  less  than  that  of  the 
water,  then  it  would  have  a certain  buoyancy, 
the  amount  of  which  might  become  so  great, 
after  a considerable  length  had  run  out,  as  to 
float  the  lead  and  prevent  its  ever  reaching 
the  bottom  at  all. 

It  was  not  possible  under  the  old  methods  to 
diminish  the  difficulty  of  taking  deep  soundings 
by  increasing  the  weight  of  the  plummet.  For 
although  this  would  facilitate  the  work  of  get- 
ting the  line  down,  it  would  in  a still  greater 
proportion  impede  that  of  drawing  it  up  again. 

The  invention  of  Mr.  Brooke,  an  officer  of 
the  American  navy,  veiy  ingeniously  evades  this 
dilemma,  by  making  the  weight  extremely 
heavy,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a prompt 
descent,  and  then,  when  it  gets  to  the  bottom, 
leaving  it  there,  and  drawing  up  the  line  alone. 

Not  entirely  alone,  however,  for  a portion  of 
the  iron  which  forms  the  descending  weight  is 
made  to  detach  itself  from  the  rest,  and  comes 
up  with  the  line,  bringing  with  it  a specimen 
of  the  sand,  mud,  or  other  formation  constitut- 
ing the  bottom. 
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The  eonstnmibo  and  operation  of  tlos  ap- 
paratus atu  shown  in  the  engraving,  Tha  la^ 
Htnuru:r»i ' mawm  essentially  of  a teevy  iron 
ball,  with  :^;  eyUndricrd  iron  bar  pa€&ing  lonse^ 
through  the  centre  of  It  These  arc  .shown,  iu 


Are  held  the  loir# 

branches.  But  :m  sbi>«  ,**  the  lower  end  of 
the  bar  touches hdtfmii ^ ^ line  sWkeii^  and. 
then  the  wei ght'’^  draw  tbx*  brands 

down  and  let?  the  loop  flip  off,  as  shown  in 
ilgcure&  Tfc  >otm£  iwt'  .fe  h^Ubetn^-.ahdi 
can  ha  drawn  out  from  the  perlumriou  ui  ttie. 
hall  am!  brought  to  the  surface,  us  shpwxt  ia 
yi£tfr©;&  v 

There  is  a hollow  in  the  lower  end  of  ib« 
round  her,  which  is  Pearly  filled  whh  some  soft 
idlicsive  autoloiice,  by  of- which'.  3§jp|3 

ihcrus  of  the  aand  or  $au3r  and."  sometimes  sfct;- 
oufce  shelly  are  hftmghf  jo  jgfv* 

the  observer  so  toe  idea  of  the  ehametor  of  /&£ 
bottom.  / , \C?4  : i 

ThU  kind  af  sounding ttppamuf,  fcavmor# 
over,  tii is  great  ^dVaoftige  o^r  dm  <Ai)  shodei; 
namely,  that  if ; the  bar  tones  up  without  the 
hall  it  U certain  that  thb  hottdtD  wn*>  flet  (tally 
reached,  a fact  which  it  was  very  difficult  to 
ascertain,  in  cate  of- very  deep  water,  fey  a sim- 
ple lead  and  line. 


ing,  in  the  «enfritl  ftgure~~  tha  ball  marked  1, 
being  perforated  to  round  bar  A to 

paid  Ummgh  it.  The  bah  Jm.:  kvjjady  to  the 
bar,  but  it  U kept  in  'its  place  dnrmg  the  de- 
scent by  the  iron  snpptater  B,  suspended  by 
wires  from  ft  bore  The  (atm  of  this  TOpport*r 

«>]  «sti AA/*1  mA»a  lUal  ittiVitl'  t.rkU.n. 


avm»  taming  loosely  on  pivots.  These  urns 
are  cadi  divided  above  into  two  blunt  branches 
— the  wires  which  come  up  from  ihe  uhp|H>rter 
$f.  the  bull  being  liooked  npph  if#  loWw.  pair, 
while  rite  Utny  ouale  double  by  a divhMoh  at  its 
lower  end,  is  attached  to  the  upppr  p&Le* 

The  apparatus  being  thus  arranged*  Urn  ball 
is  "kept  in  its  place  upon  the  round  bar  so  long 
M| -tilts  weigh:  hangs  upon  the  line,  for  while  it 
ho  hinigz  the  branches  an?  kept  in  a nearly  up- 
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ON  the  earliest  of  the  really  spring-like  morn- 
ings as  the  Easy  Chair  turned  into  Church 
Street  it  could  not  help  perceiving  that  in  some 
romantic  ways  the  New  Yorker  has  the  advant- 
age of  the  Londoner  and  the  Parisian.  Church 
Street  does  not,  indeed,  seem  at  the  first  mention 
to  be  a promising  domain  of  romance,  not*  a fond 
haunt  of  the  Muses.  Indeed,  it  must  not  be  de- 
nied that  it  has  an  unsavory  name ; and  when 
the  city  loiterer  recalls  Wapping,  or  a May  morn- 
ing on  the  Seine  quais,  he  will  smile  at  Church 
Street  as  a field  of  romance,  and  the  Easy  Chair 
grants  him  absolution.  London,  perhaps,  does 
not  strike  the  American  imagination,  or  let  us 
more  truly  say,  the  imagination  of  the  traveling 
American,  as  a romantic  city.  That  citizen  of 
the  world  reserves  himself  for  Venice,  Constan- 
tinople, Grand  Cairo.  Yet  if  after  his  arrival 
he  will  buy  Peter  Cunningham’s  ‘ 4 Hand-book  for 
London”  at  the  nearest  book-store,  and  turn  its 
pages  slowly,  he  will  discover  that  for  him,  an 
American,  he  is  in  a very  romantic  city  indeed. 
Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon’s  “Tower  of  London”  will 
show  him  how  copious  a sermon  may  be  preached 
from  one  romantic  text.  Of  course  he  can  be 
expected  to  have  no  feeling  but  pity  for  the  un- 
fortunates who  fill  the  streets,  and  whose  fate  it 
was  to  be  born  Britishers.  Yet  let  him  reflect 
that  it  was  not  their  fault,  and  that  except  for 
that  precise  unhappy  fact  of  being  Britishers, 
which  causes  all  the  mischief,  their  parents  too 
would  have  lived  elsewhere. 

Then  the  American  citizen  of  the  world,  pity- 
ing England,  will  cross  to  France,  to  another 
country,  a new  world,  and  in  Paris  will  breathe 
more  freely  as  being  at  last  in  the  metropolis  of 
the  globe— always  excepting  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Boston,  Cincinnati,  or  Chicago,  as  the  case 
may  be.  If  he  opens  “ Galignani’s  Guide,”  the 
excellent  and  well-informed  traveler  will  imme- 
diately discover  that  he  is  in  another  romantic 
city,  and  that  there  is  something  more  to  see  and 
consider  than  the  bal  d’opera  and  the  Chftteau 
Rouge;  and  if  some  Easy  Chair,  accidentally 
encountered  straying  along  the  Boulevards,  or 
seated  at  the  door  of  a cafe,  should  chance  to  ask 
whether  the  well-informed  traveler  had  ever  taken 
a romantic  turn  in  Church  Street,  New  York,  he 
would  be  rewarded  with  a smile  of  encourage- 
ment for  his  admirable  humor.  By-and-by,  after 
the  coffee  was  drunk  and  the  pipe  smoked  out, 
the  Easy  Chair  and  his  approving  Mentor  would 
perhaps  stroll  about  the  old  city  until  they  came, 
fer  away  from  the  haunts  of  to-day,  to  the  re- 
spectable old  Place  Louis  Quinze.  It  is  always 
an  attractive  spot  for  that  well-informed  traveler. 
He  looks  at  it  with  a pensive  emotion,  and  he 
turns  warmly  to  the  Easy  Chair  and  says : 

“How  delightful  this  is!  Here  dwelt  the 
noblesse ! This  was  the  Fifth  Avenue — what  do 
I say? — the  Murray  Hill  of  old  Paris!  And 
now  all  is  gone ! Fashion  is  an  emigrd.  Inquire 
in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain.  What  a pity  we 
have  nothing  of  this  kind  in  America !” 

“But  we  have,”  replies  the  Easy  Chair. 

The  incredulous  well-informed  traveler  again 
smiles  a mild,  melancholy  smile  at  the  inscrutable 
methods  of  Providence,  which  has  provided  no 


Place  Louis  Quinze  for  the  Yankees  and  abo- 
rigines. 

“ We  certainly  have,”  persists  the  Easy  Chair. 

“Where,  pray?” 

“Well,  Church  Street” 

The  reply  seems  to  be  beating  out  a jest  very 
thin ; but  gradually  the  Easy  Chair  contrives  to 
explain. 

The  movement  of  life  in  New  York  is  so  rapid, 
fashion  and  trade  sweep  from  one  point  to  an- 
other with  such  impetuosity,  that  the  romance 
of  changed  interest  can  be  enjoyed  in  the  same 
spot  twice  or  thrice  in  a lifetime.  In  older  cities 
— in  Paris,  in  London — if  is  not  the  individual 
experience,  but  history  only,  that  covers  the 
change.  The  gentlemen  and  dames  of  the  Louis 
Quinze  era  do  not  moralize  over  the  Place  from 
which  the  glory  has  departed,  but  only  their  de- 
scendants. The  change  is  so  gradual  that  it  is 
not  within  their  personal  experience.  It  is  a 
tide  that  rises  and  falls  in  sixscore  years,  not  in 
six  hours.  But  the  fortunate  New  Yorker  has 
his  romance  making  for  him  while  he  sleeps. 
The  sorry  streets  of  to-day  will  disappear  within 
a dozen  years,  and  the  instant  they  are  gone,  or 
seem  just  at  the  moment  of  the  final  lapse,  they 
have  passed  into  the  realm  of  romance. 

Here  is  Church  Street,  for  instance.  It  is  not 
very  long,  and  you  turn  into  it  from  Fulton  or 
from  Canal.  So  turned  the  Easy  Chair,  and 
there  was  the  long,  narrow  vista,  walled  by  lofty 
buildings,  the  spacious  houses  of  trade,  built  yes- 
terday, piled  with  dry-goods,  bold  with  prosper- 
ous newness,  but  instantly  suggesting  the  street 
of  palaces  in  Genoa.  And  a few  rods  off  some 
old  Knickerbocker  is  gravely  stalking  down 
Broadway,  who  has  not  turned  aside  into  Church 
Street  for  many  a year,  and  who  supposes  Church 
Street  is  still  a place  not  to  be  named,  an  un- 
speakable Gehenna.  So  it  was  a dozen  years  ago. 
Once  also  it  w*as  the  Black  Broadway.  It  was  a 
kind  of  voluntary  Ghetto  of  the  colored  people. 
Then  again  it  was  an  offshoot  of  the  Five  Points. 
There  were  low  ranges  of  dingy  buildings.  Dirty 
men  and  women  slouched  on  the  walk  and  lounged 
out  of  the  windows,  and  their  idle,  ribald  laughter 
echoed  along  the  street  that  few  carriages  trav- 
ersed. Dens  of  every  kind  were  just  around 
every  comer.  Slatternly  women  emptied  slops 
upon  the  pavement,  and  the  stench  was  perpet- 
ual Dirty  little  children  screamed  and  played, 
and  sickly  babes  squalled  unheeded.  It  was  a 
street  fallen  out  of  Hogarth ; the  street  of  worst 
repute  in  the  city. 

And  now  it  is  a double  rnnge  of  stately  build- 
ing, symmetrical,  massive.  Horse-cars  struggle 
on  it  with  the  light  carts  of  the  dry-goods  dealers, 
with  the  slow,  enormous  teams  that  shake  the 
ground.  At  every  corner  there  is  an  inextricable 
snarl  of  wagons,  and  porters  are  heaving  boxes, 
and  young  clerks  are  directing,  and  huge  win- 
dows are  filled  with  huge  pattern-cards,  so  that 
the  narrow  way  is  tapestried.  4 4 Look  out,  there !" 
cries  a porter-compelling  clerk  to  the  Easy  Chair, 
which  smiles  to  reflect  that  only  yesterday  it  was 
in  Exchange  Place,  and  Pearf  Street,  and  else- 
where that  the  peremptory  youth  was  order- 
ing him  to  mind  his  eye.  And  if  the  employer 
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who  now  sits  in  that  spacious  office  opposite  had 
known  that  his  clerk  was  familiar  with  Church 
Street,  he  would  have  warned  him  of  the  gates  of 
destruction,  and  have  admonished  him  that  Church 
Street,  though  a narrow  street,  was  a broad  way. 

The  people  that  push  and  hurry  and  skip  along 
in  this  busy  avenue  are  alert  and  well-dressed. 
The  slouchers  and  loungers,  the  old  slatterns  with 
the  slop-pails,  the  fat,  frouzy,  jolly,  dirty  women 
with  bare  red  arms  and  loud  voices,  the  6neaks, 
and  thieves,  and  the  unclean  groups  at  the  grog- 
shop— where  are  they?  No  sneaks  now — no 
thieves : honorable  gentlemen  with  clean  collars 
every  where.  What  a consolation  ! As  you 
watch  the  passers  closely,  as  you  read  the  signs, 
it  occurs  to  you  that  the  population,  with  the 
universal  tendency  in  our  mental  and  spiritual 
habit  that  Matthew  Arnold  sparklingly  deplores, 
is  clearly  Hebraized.  Here,  where  this  especially 
fine  warehouse  or  handsome  shop  stands,  stood 
the  French  church.  It  has  jumped  up  town  a 
few  miles.  Here  was  the  church  of  Dr.  Potts. 
Could  you  believe  that  the  people  who  go  to  meet- 
ing in  the  smug,  brown  little  edifice  in  an  ivy 
mantle  at  the  corner  of  University  Place  and 
Tenth  Street,  which  probably  seems  to  the  young 
clerk  coeval  with  the  city,  day  before  yesterday, 
as  it  were,  came  down  here  among  the  mer- 
chants? Then  they  came  once  a week  for  an 
hour  or  two — now  they  come  all  the  time,  except 
for  that  hour  or  two.  What  did  you  say  w as  the 
name  of  the  deity  to  whom  these  temples  are 
dedicated  ? 

And  at  this  corner — why,  if  it  were  an  April 
thicket  it  could  not  more  sweetly  bubble  with 
song,  only  this  music  is  the  spirit  ditty  of  no 
tone — here  was  the  old  National  Theatre.  Do 
you  see  that  very  respectable  old  gentleman  in 
the  office  who  carries  an  ostrich  egg  in  his  hat  ? 
— for  so  his  grandchildren  describe  grandpapa’s 
baldness.  He  sits  reading  the  paper,  and  is 
presently  going  down  to  the  bank  of  which  he 
is  a director,  and  of  which  he  seems  always  to 
those  grandchildren  to  smell,  so  tenacious  is  the 
peculiar  odor  of  a bank ; that  is  the  very  gentle- 
man who  in  the  temple  of  the  Drama  upon  this 
spot  used  to  lead  the  loud  applause,  and  at  whom 
in  his  buckish  costume  of  those  meny  days  and 
nights,  the  lovely  Shirreff  herself  used  to  level  her 
eyes  and  her  voice  as  she  trilled,  “Oh  whistle 
and  1*11  come  to  you,  my  lad.  ” Can  you  imagine 
that  excellent  grandparent  kissing  his  hand  rap- 
turously to  the  retiring  prima  donna,  going  off  to 
sup  at  the  Cafe  de  ^Independence,  and  hieing 
home  at  two  in  the  morning,  waking  the  echoes 
of  Murray  Street  with  a reproduction  of  that  arch 
song,  followed  by  a loud  whistle  to  prove  whether 
that  vision  of  delight  really  will  come  to  him,  and 
bringing  only  the  gruff  Charley,  obese  guardian 
of  the  night?  Will  you  find  in  your  famous 
Place  Louis  Quinze  any  roisterer  of  the  regen- 
cy grown  bald  and  careful  of  his  diet  ? 

Here  is  one  wall  which  survives  from  the  pre- 
historic days  of  thirty  years  ago — it  is  the  rear 
wall  of  the  old  hospital,  that  blessed  green  spot 
in  the  midst  of  the  city,  which  is  to  be  green  no 
more,  but  will  be  soon  piled  with  more  palaces. 
And  opposite  this  wall  is  a short  street  running 
from  Church  to  West  Broadway.  A very  few 
years  ago  this  was  one  of  the  worst  of  city  slums. 
At  the  comer  of  West  Broadway  a wooden  build- 
ing still  remains — a sullen,  sickly,  defiant  cur  of 


a building,  that  sits  and  snarls  impotent  over  the 
savagery  departed.  And  there  is  one  tall  rook- 
ery still — a tenement-house,  with  a system  of 
fire-escapes  in  front;  and  the  slattern  slopping 
at  the  curb  as  in  the  ancient  day ; and  a cooper’s 
shop,  and  a blacksmith’s,  and  one,  two,  three — 
how  many  whisky  shops  ? But  they  are  all  faku 
and  feeble  and  submerged  in  the  lofty  buildings, 
and  to-morrow  all  trace  of  them  will  be  gone. 
And  then  who  will  remember  the  murder  ? The 
mysterious,  awful,  romantic  murder.  The  mur- 
der that  filled  all  the  newspapers  and  fed  specu- 
lation at  all  the  comer  groggeries  and  in  all  offices. 
The  murder  that  was  done  into  a romance,  and 
of  which  the  hero,  that  is  the  murderer,  was  ac- 
quitted after  one  of  the  famous  eloquent  criminal 
appeals  which  are  so  effective  because  their  pow- 
er is  measured  by  human  life.  And  this  hero 
occasionally  reappears  in  the  newspapers  even  to 
this  day.  Somebody  writes  from  a remote  some- 
where that  on  a steamer  far  away  a mysterious 
man,  after  much  mysterious  conduct,  imparts  the 
awful  truth  that  he  is  the  hero.  Does  he  some- 
times return  to  this  spot  ? Does  he  look  at  the 
site  of  the  house  where  the  deed  was  done  ? Does 
he  appear  in  the  guise  of  a merchant,  a jobber, 
a retailer  from  that  remote  southwestern  some- 
where, and  higgle  and  chaffer  in  the  noble  ware- 
house on  the  very  site  of  the  wretched  building 
where  he  murdered  his  mistress  ? Good  Heavens  I 
do  you  see  that  man  of  about  those  years,  looking 
about  as  if  to  find  a sign  or  a number  (as  if  be 
didn’t  know  the  very  place ! as  if  it  were  not 
burned  and  cut  into  his  heart  and  conscience!)? 
Do  you  think  it  could  possibly  be  he,  or  is  it, 
after  all,  only  the  honest  Timothy  Tape,  the 
modest  retailer  from  Skowhegan  or  Palmyra? 
The  typhus-fever  used  to  rage  here ; the  cholera 
was  fearful.  The  Sanitary  Reports  say  that  there 
were  always  cases  of  the  worst  diseases  to  be  found 
here.  The  city  missionaries  also  used  to  find  their 
worst  cases  here  too ; and  now — what  cleanliness 
of  collar,  what  modishness  of  coat ! No  more 
sin — what  a consolation ! 

And  so,  as  the  Easy  Chair  strolled  along, 
bumped  and  hustled  and  severely  looked  upon 
by  the  eager  throng  in  the  narrow  street,  more 
radically  reconstructed  than  any  doubtful  State, 
it  could  not  help  feeling  that  London  with  her 
Majesty’s  Tower,  and  Paris  with  her  deserted 
Place  Louis  Quinze,  are  not  the  only  romantic 
cities  in  the  world,  and  that  a city  of  such  rapid 
and  incessant  change  as  New  York  offers  even 
some  poetic  aspects  which  its  elder  sisters  want 
The  Easy  Chair  has  pleaded  formerly  for  some 
respect  toward  old  historic  buildings,  like  the  old 
State  House  in  Boston,  for  instance,  and  has  been 
indignantly  laughed  at  for  its  pains.  It  will  not 
deny  that,  unabashed  by  such  laughter,  it  con- 
templates the  old  Walton  House  with  satisfac- 
tion. It  repairs,  also,  to  the  comer  of  Broad 
and  Pearl  streets,  and,  reflecting  upon  General 
Washington’s  parting  with  his  officers,  turns  its 
eyes  toward  Wall  Street  and  beholds  the  Grecian 
temple  which  has  taken  the  place  of  the  old  Hall 
upon  whose  balcony  the  first  predecessor  of  Pres- 
ident Grant  was  inaugurated.  But  the  romance 
of  Church  Street  is  of  another  kind.  It  is  the 
romance  of  striking  and  sudden  change  merely, 
not  of  historic  interest,  nor  of  personal  associa- 
tion. Perhaps  the  gentle  reader  may  not  find  it 
when  he  goes  there.  Then  let  him  carry*  it. 
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Ws  were  just  now  speaking  of  standing  in 
Broad  Street  and  looking  op  toward  Wall,  and 
beholding  the  dumpy  Grecian  temple  which  stands 
at  the  corner  and  blandly  overlooks  the  humming 
Broker's  Board  just  within  Broad.  That  build- 
ing is  a joke,  and  was  undoubtedly  a job.  It  is 
an  illustration  of  the  kind  of  public  building  and 
of  street  architecture  to  which  the  country  was 
subject  only  a very  few  years  ago.  Our  fathers 
in  their  day  built  very  neat  and  convenient  houses. 
They  had  usually  their  two  parlors ; their  base- 
ment for  a dining-room,  if  preferred ; their  two 
chambers  and  bath-room  and  small  front-room 
over  the  front-door,  and  so  on.  Blocks  of  these 
houses  were  built  from  street  to  street,  with  fronts 
of  fair  red  brick,  very  neat,  and  fit  for  their  pur- 
pose ; and  they  were  comely  to  view,  and  alto- 
gether proper.  Yet  these  same  good  fathers  lost 
their  wits  when  they  were  to  build  a public  build- 
ing, and  we  have  the  old  Capitol  at  Washington 
and  the  innumerable  Greek  temples  of  various 
kinds  that  cumber  the  continent  as  illustrations 
of  their  good  feeling  and  bad  taste. 

The  Greek  temple  seemed  to  be  the  most  ir- 
resistible form  in  which  a public  building  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  imagination  of  that  generation. 
Europe  was  full  of  beautiful  Hotel  de  Villes,  and 
of  an  architecture  adapted  to  our  time  and  its 
necessities.  But  we  w ere  nothing  if  not  classic, 
and  w hen  we  ceased  to  be  exclusively  classic  we 
were  nothing  if  not  Gothic,  and  the  country  is 
nowr  covered  with  absurd  little  Gothic  cathedrals. 
The  classic  tendency  sometimes  infected  the  pri- 
vate dwelling  also ; and  there  are  houses  like  the 
preposterous  Arlington  House,  near  Washington, 
which — as  Thackeray  says  of  George  IV.,  that  he 
was  “more  waistcoat,  and  then  nothing” — is  a 
vast,  dumpy  portico,  and  then  nothing.  Huge 
columns  were  built  up  in  front  of  the  windows, 
shutting  out  the  sun  and  the  air,  shutting  in  the 
damp  and  the  dark.  And  the  columns  and  the 
whole  classic  facade  ware  wood  painted  white. 
The  worthy  proprietor  doubtless  w as  a satisfied 
man.  He  thought  of  Burke  walking  in  his 
grounds  at  Beaconsficld,  and  he  put  his  thumbs 
in  the  arm-holes  of  his  waistcoat  and  promenaded, 
content,  in  front  of  his  Grecian  columns. 

There  was  something  in  Grecian  columns  that 
seemed  to  deprive  the  Yankee  of  his  shrewd  sense 
of  fitness ; and,  without  considering  what  Greece 
was  and  what  a Greek  temple  was,  and  what  was 
wanted  in  this  climate  in  a building  for  a specific 
purpose,  he  was  sure  that  what  was  Greek  was 
classic,  and  what  was  classic  was  good  enough 
for  this  time.  This  “classic”  tyranny  is  a curi- 
ous subject.  It  could  not  compel  us  to  become 
familiar  with  the  literature  of  Greece,  but  it  im- 
posed Greek  fiu^adcs  upon  us  without  a murmur. 
The  epoch  of  railroads,  however,  dealt  hardly 
with  the  classic  temples.  It  brought  in  a style 
of  building  suited  to  its  purpose.  Fa9ades  and 
colonnades  with  domes  and  rotundas  were  sum- 
marily dismissed.  Space,  simplicity,  light,  air, 
convenience,  these  were  the  necessities,  and  they 
were  satisfied. 

Moreover,  young  men  had  begun  to  study  arch- 
itecture. There  was  a glimmering  perception 
that  its  first  principle  was  the  relation  of  the 
parts  to  the  purpose,  a radical  principle  in  eveiw 
art.  The  perfection  of  architectural  art  in  this 
respect  has  not  indeed  yet  been  fully  achieved,  in 
the  Central  Railroad  ddpot  at  Syracuse,  for  in- 


stance, nor  in  the  Harlem  Railroad  station  at  the 
comer  of  Twenty-sixth  Street  and  the  Fourth 
Avenue  in  New  York,  nor  at  various  other 
laces.  But  the  true  idea  of  a railroad  station 
as  been  perceived,  and  it  has  prevailed  in  many 
instances,  of  which  the  New  Haven  station  upon 
the  railroad  of  that  name  is  not  one.  Since  we 
last  alluded  to  this  dark  dungeon,  however,  in 
which  people  pay  the  penalty  of  traveling  by  that 
generally  pleasant  road,  a little  more  light  and  a 
little  more  air  have  been  vouchsafed.  But  the 
view  which  the  approach  offers  of  back-yards  and 
buildings  is  still  quite  unprecedented.  It  is  still 
among  the  practical  jokes  of  American  travel  to 
pass  a range  of  unsavory  rookeries  and  arrive  in 
a gloomy  cavern  in  which  a distant  voice  cries 
“New  Haven!”  and  the  memory  and  imagina- 
tion instinctively  respond,  “Elm  City.  ” But  mem* 
ory  and  imagination  are  trespassers  in  the  New 
Haven  station.  The  one  because  it  faithfully 
records  what  was ; the  other  because  it  suggests 
what  might  be. 

The  young  men  with  their  architecture,  and 
their  studies  in  Europe,  and  their  taste  and  am- 
bition, and  the  infusion  of  the  foreign  artistic  el- 
ement in  their  society,  are  slowly  carrying  on  the 
revolution.  It  is  really  some  time  since  the  last 
Grecian  temple  was  built ; and  yet  within  easy 
remembrance  the  Society  Library  building,  at  the 
comer  of  Leonard  Street  and  Broadway,  was 
erected.  Instead  of  an  honest,  handsome,  well- 
proportioned  front,  we  beheld  a facade  which 
could  only  suggest  a compromise  by  which,  in 
obedience  to  the  villainous  old  taste,  the  front 
of  the  edifice  should  be  a mere  passing  allusion, 
as  it  were,  to  the  regulation  Greek  model  It 
was  kindly  meant.  The  hall  of  the  National 
Academy  exhibition  was  to  be  in  the  building, 
and  if  the  classic  traditions  were  not  in  place 
there,  where  could  they  be  ? 

In  many  of  the  banks — alas!  the  latest  and 
most  splendid  can  not  be  included  in  the  list — 
there  was  a style  of  architecture  most  appropri- 
ate and  most  pleasing.  But  with  the  new  men 
the  Gothic  cathedral  came  in  with  great  vigor, 
but  on  a very  small  scale.  With  such  vigor,  in- 
deed, that  nothing  else  is  tolerated.  With  such 
vigor  that  no  one  had  a right  to  be  surprised  if 
he  saw  a Gothic  Quaker  meeting-house.  Does 
any  body  ever  look  up  Wall  Street  and  think 
that  the  old  Trinity  was  a more  pleasing  build- 
ing than  the  new?  Does  it  occur  to  any  body 
that  the  older  had  a certain  quiet  quaintness  and 
association  with  older  days  ? For  although  it  is 
true  that  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture  is  not 
modem,  yet  every  Gothic  church  in  this  country 
looks  new.  Trinity  Church  looks  painfully  new. 
It  is  a study  of  a cathedraL  But  why  should 
we  wish  to  go  to  church  in  a cathedral  ? The 
tendency  of  religious  reform,  except  among  our 
ritualistic  friends,  is  toward  greater  simplicity  of 
worship.  The  modem  church  is  not  a temple, 
but  a meeting-house.  A temple  is  primarily  for 
the  pageant  of  worship.  It  belongs  to  Rome  and 
the  older  religions,  where  the  pomp  of  the  ritual 
is  the  substance  of  the  service.  But  in  our  sys- 
tem, where  the  sermon,  or  the  appeal  to  the 
conscience  and  the  intellect,  is  the  central  in- 
terest, the  dim  vaulted  Cathedral,  heavy,  som- 
bre, with  long-drawn,  shadowy  distances,  woos 
the  imagination  away  and  perplexes  the  emo- 
tion. 
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Moreover,  there  is  an  austerity  in  the  Gothic 
style  which  recalls  rather  the  gloom  of  German 
forests  and  a crude,  savage  theory  of  Christian- 
ity, than  the  sweetness  as  of  Syrian  sunshine, 
which  is  its  natural  atmosphere.  The  smooth, 
open  Palladian  arches  seem  a more  truly  Chris- 
tian style  than  that  which  we  prefer.  It  is  a 
placid,"  smiling,  Southern  feeling  which  they 
convey.  Under  them  should  be  preached  the 
truth  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  as  a little 
child.  But  what  little  child,  in  the  sober  shad- 
ows of  the  small  cathedrals  in  which  we  go  to 
church,  does  not  associate  a certain  gloom  with 
religion?  Certainly  the  Gothic  is  as  senseless 
for  a universal  architecture  as  the  old  “classic.” 
And  the  wooden  Gothic  is  as  comical  a humbug 
as  the  sham  classic.  A great  deal  of  sport  has 
been  made  of  All-souls  Church  on  the  Fourth 
Avenue,  and  undoubtedly  it  suggests  some  hu- 
morous criticism.  But  if  we  come  to  humor, 
look  at  Calvary,  not  far  above  upon  the  same 
street — one  of  the  most  ludicrous  of  the  little 
Gothic  cathedrals,  with  two  wooden  spires. 

Going  still  further  up  the  avenue  we  reach  the 
Nationd  Academy  of  Design.  Here,  it  was 
thought,  was  another  jest.  Here  was  a reduced 
doge’s  palace,  a pseudo -Venetian  cottage,  a 
drollery  in  colored  stone.  But  certainly  the 
first  legitimate  emotion  upon  viewing  this  build- 
ing in  New  York  is  profound  gratitude  that  it 
is  not  a Gothic  cathedral.  With  our  Gothic 
halls,  and  Gothic  houses,  and  Gothic  shops,  and 
Gothic  barns,  there  was  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  Gothic.  And  the  grateful  emotion  of  the 
Easy  Chair  is  such  that  it  has  never  been  dis- 
posed to  join  the  reprobates  who  sneer.  They 
little  know  what  they  have  escaped ; and  they 
ought  to  be  glad  that  so  masterly  a blow  was 
delivered  at  the  old  traditions.  Now,  indeed, 
the  genius  of  this  art  is  rapidly  emancipating 
itself.  The  white  marble,  of  which  so  many  of 
the  newer  edifices  are  built,  suggests  a smiling 
style,  and  we  behold  the  picturesque  Italian 
upon  eveiy  side.  The  contemplative  student 
of  the  streets  will  perhaps  wonder  whether  we 
are  ever  to  have  a distinctive  American  archi- 
tecture. Let  him  join  the  other  speculator  upon 
the  distinctively  American  literature.  Then,  as 
they  stand  upon  the  Academy  steps  and  look 
across  to  the  new  building  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association,  let  them  be  unspeakably 
grateful  that  that  enlightened  body  did  not  build 
their  hall  in  the  regulation  Gothic  style,  as  if 
somehow  the  Gothic  style  were  peculiarly  relig- 
ious, nor,  on  the  other  hand,  in  that  of  the  brick- 
kiln called  the  Bible-House.  How  can  a great 
association  justify  themselves  for  building  such  a 
pile  under  the  pretense  of  a religious  purpose? 
fck>  bald  and  sterile  a pile,  dear  brethren,  is,  in 
a sense,  irreligious.  Your  building  should  have 
symbolized  the  beauty  of  your  work.  If  you 
will  forgive  the  remark,  you  are  now,  as  it  were, 
like  George  Fox,  dispensing  the  gospel  in  leather 
breeches.  Why  not  suggest  that  it  is  joyous, 
smiling,  beautiful? 

Having  come  so  far,  how  pleasant  it  would  be 
to  go  on  and  ask  if  a Christian  building  ought 
to  smile,  why  a Christian  preacher  must  always 
be  as  sad  and  solemn  as  if  he  brought  ill-tidings  ? 
Who  was  it  that  said  that  excessively  “ smart 
thing”  of  Mr.  Beecher’s  preaching,  that  it  was 
theology  bouffe  or  religion  bouffet  Probably 


that  good  divine  remembers  that  the  Teacher 
did  not  take  a cadaverous  old  death’s-head,  bat 
he  took  a young  child  and  said,  “ of  such  is  the 
kingdom.”  When  Christendom  is  of  that  faith 
it  will  no  longer  go  to  meeting  in  little  Gothic 
cathedrals. 

When  magazines  are  so  rapidly  multiplying, 
and  the  relations  between  editors  and  authors 
are  necessarily  becoming  larger,  it  is  certainly 
desirable  to  have  an  agreeable  mutual  under- 
standing. In  reply  to  some  late  remarks  of  the 
Easy  Chair  upon  the  subject  it  has  received  the 
following  very  sensible  letter : 

“ Beak  Mb.  Easy  Chaib,— It  is  just  because  you  are 
the  Easy  Chair  and  not  the  ‘ferocious  editor*  that 
people  think  they  may  come  to  you  with  their  griev* 
ances ; and  if  you  were  the  editor  I should  sit  here 
dumb,  not  daring  to  lift  my  pen ; but  as  it  is  I feel 

Suite  at  ease  to  say  a few  words  on  this  vexed  qoes- 
ion.  Now  my  Pegasus  is  such  a staid,  slow  old  fel~ 
low  that  I do  not  think  of  troubling  editors  to  growl 
at  me  nowadays;  but  I can  sympathize  with  those 
whose  hopes  are  blasted,  for  I once  had  an  experience, 
and  as  a matter  of  justice  I beg  you  to  hear  me. 

14  Well,  a long  time  ago  some  critics  pronounced  an 
article  of  mine  quite  equal  to  like  efforts  in  the  maga- 
zines of  that  day,  and  begged  me  to  submit  It  to  the 
editor.  Not  being  over-sanguine  I thought  the  surest 
means  of  success  would  be  to  see  the  editor ; and,  too, 

I had  some  curiosity  to  enter  within  the  ‘sanctum- 
sanctorum.*  I went,  and  was  not  received  very  gra- 
ciously ; however,  my  document  was  accepted  for  im- 
mediate perusal,  and  I awaited  the  result;  which  was, 
first,  a gruff  reply  to  my  inquiries : then,  when  he  acci- 
dentally dropped  my  papers  ana  I rescued  them.  I 
was  allowed  to  do  so  without  a word  of  thanks  (the 
Easy  Chair  would  not  do  so).  To  facilitate  matters  I 
offered  to  read  it,  and  was  gruffly  refused.  Finally, 
after  watching  him  very  closely,  I found  the  papers 
totally  disarranged,  and  he  was  wandering  over  them 
without  connecting  sentences,  much  less  ideas : there- 
upon I begged  him  to  trouble  himself  no  farther,  and 
alter  a murmur  of  ‘sphere*  and  ‘duty,*  he  informed 
me  it  was  unavailable : 

“ I left  that  room,  Mr.  Easy  Chair,  in  amazement  as 
to  how  that  man  could  reconcile  his  conscience  with 
the  promise  given  to  all  contributors  ‘of  a carefhl 
examination*  of  all  articles.  He  knew  as  well  as  I 
did  that  he  could  not  tell  a word  of  that  manuscript, 
that  he  had  not  given  it  an  honest  trial ; but  then  I 
was  unknown,  and  he  had  other  available  work,  so  it 
mattered  not.  As  I had  expected  nothing  I came 
away  ‘ blessed  ;*  but  I ask,  what  would  have  been  the 
feelings  of  any  woman  (or  man)  who  had  centered 
their  hopes  upon  that  one  venture  to  have  been  so 
utterly  and  hopelessly  defeated  t 
“Now  please  don’t  think  I contend  that  my  article 
should  have  been  accepted,  or  any  other  unavailable 
matter  taken  at  the  editor's  loss ; but  I ask,  would  it 
have  cost  any  thing  to  have  given  it  a truthful  perusal, 
and,  if  declined,  to  have  pointed  out  the  failure,  and 
to  have  spoken  a few  words  of  encouragement  for  fu- 
ture efforts  t It  is  useless  to  say  an  editor's  time  is 
golden,  etc. ; it  is  no  more  so  than  that  of  the  em- 
ployes in  other  branches  of  business.  As  well  might 
Stewart's  clerks  refuse  to  tell  you  the  price  of  goods 
or  to  show  them  to  you  because  they  thought  you 
would  not  buy.  If  the  work  is  too  much  for  one 
editor,  then  employ  two ; but  at  least  let  those  who 
make  an  effort  have  a fair  trial. 

“This  actually  happened  to  me;  but  I trust  editors 
are  more  Just  now,  and  I send  it  to  you  because  they 
sometimes  need  a word  of  caution  as  well  as  other 
people.  And  a word  to  contributors:  perhaps  they 
do  not  all  realize  the  importance  of  having  their  ar- 
ticles finished  ready  for  the  press— by  this  I mean, 
finished  as  to  diction,  etc.,  etc.,  arranged  in  manu- 
script form,  with  clear  chirography,  etc.,  so  that  the 
editor’s  labors  may  be  lightened  as  much  as  possible: 
for  they  must  be  sorely  vexed  with  illegible  papers 
and  unmauuscript  matter. 

“I  have  been  prompted  to  scud  you  this  because 
these  frank  utterances  often  lead  to  more  amicable 
relations  between  parties : and  the  more,  too,  that  if 
all  editors  are  to  be  screened  as  'Autocrat*,'  then 
many  * Lanttmes'  will  have  to  be  extinguished ! 

“ From 

**  Owe  of  tub  Little  1 Hassocks.'  ** 
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As  our  courteous  correspondent  tells  the  stoiy 
there  is  nothing  to  be  said  for  the  erring  editor. 
He  was  unquestionably  at  that  moment  forgetful 
of  his  high  mission.  But  if  the  excellent  corre- 
spondent would  only  bear  in  mind  the  indescriba- 
ble and  endless  annoyances  that  beset  an  editor ; 
the  ruthless  waste  and  slaughter  of  his  time ; the 
unreasoning,  unreasonable  interruptions ; the  to- 
tal want  of  regard,  or  intelligence,  6r  sympathy 
so  constantly  shown  by  those  who  harass  him — 
of  whom  the  excellent  correspondent  is  not  one, 
and  will  not  believe  that  the  Easy  Chair  means 
to  insinuate  it — surely  there  would  be  some  mer- 
cy for  the  editor,  whoever  he  was,  perplexed, 
weary,  driven,  whose  manner  failed  in  urbanity, 
or  courtesy,  or  even  proper  consideration.  It  is 
not  for  absolute  acquittal,  it  is  only  in  mitigation 
of  sentence  that  the  Easy  Chair  pleads,  and  it 
will  now  show  its  correspondent  one  or  two  er- 
rors of  conduct  and  judgment  revealed  in  the 
letter. 

When  4 ‘friends” — or  those  who  bear  that 
name — assure  you  that  your  article  is  as  good  as 
those  which  are  generally  published  in  any  of 
the  magazines  or  in  any  particular  magazine, 
distrust  the  judgment  or  the  knowledge  of  those 
friends,  and  remember  that  there  is  really  but 
one  judge  upon  the  subject,  and  that  is  the  Edi- 
tor. For  the  question  is  not  whether  you  and 
your  friends  think  that  your  performance  is  bet- 
ter than  that  really  very  commonplace  article 
which  was  published  last  month — no,  nor  wheth- 
er it  really  is  so,  but  whether  the  Editor  really 
thinks  it  so — his  verdict  depending  not  merely 
upon  intrinsic  excellence,  but  upon  fitness,  pro- 
portion— in  one  word,  availability.  A good  arti- 
cle, says  the  ingenious  and  ready  friend,  is  al- 
ways available.  Not  exactly : more  properly 
speaking,  an  available  article  is  always  good. 
The  truth  is  that  upon  such  a point  these  friends 
are  terrible  fellows.  They  say  with  such  an  air 
of  assurance,  “Of  course  he’ll  print  your  article. 
It’s  better  than  any  thing  he  has  printed  for  a 
year,”  that  the  poor  author  is  fully  persuaded 
that  there  is  but  one  view  to  be  taken  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  he  remains  of  that  opinion  until  there 
comes  that  disagreeablo  other  side.  Indeed,  if 
you  read  an  essay  or  a poem  or  an  article  of  any 
kind  to  a friend  or  to  a circle  of  friends,  what 
are  they  to  do?  It  is  too  flat  to  say  “beauti- 
ful,” and  “delightful,”  and  “charming,”  and  it 
is  a capital  stroke  to  exclaim,  with  energy,  “ By 
George,  old  Buffer,  you  ought  to  send  that  to  the 
Tri-  Weekly  Triturator  /”  You  naturally  look 
pleased,  and  say,  “No,  nonsense!”  but  he  has 
already  determined  you  to  that  immense  mistake 
of  saying,  “Persuaded  by  friends  whose  judg- 
ment I have  no  right  to  question,  I diffidently 
commend  to  the  forbearance  of  a discriminating 
public  these  trifles  light  as  air,  these  firstlings  of 
a rustic  muse” — or  words  to  that  effect.  It  is  a 
great  mistake.  Send  first  to  the  Editor,  and 
when  you  have  his  opinion,  consult  friends.  But 
if  you  must  have  the  opinion  of  friends  first,  dis- 
trust it — so  far  as  magazinability  is  concerned — 
until  you  hear  from  the  Editor. 

Then  don’t  go  personally  to  see  him.  It  is 
not  a personal  affair.  He  wishes  to  judge  the 
article  as  the  public  must  judge  it,  upon  its  mer- 
its, and  he  wishes  to  have  as  little  bother  about 
it  as  possible.  Now  ye  or  you  are  a bother. 
You  are  sure  to  enter  into  a wholly  irrelevant 
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conversation  which  merely  prejudices  the  judge 
against  you. 

“This  is  Mr.  Min<fe,  I presume.” 

“Yes’m.” 

“The  Editor  of  the  Tri-  Weekly  Triturator , I 
believe.” 

“Yes’m.” 

“ Ah,  yes,  I have  here  a manuscript  which  I 
should  like  to  submit  to  your  inspection,  with  a 
view  of  publication.  I have  always  taken  your 
valuable  paper,  and  several  of  my  contributions 
to  the  Ballyhack  Bugle  have  been  well  received, 
and  quite  extensively  copied.  These  sketches 
are  the  result  of  my  own  observation,  and  partial 
friends  have — have — ” 

“Yes’m.” 

“However,  you  understand  all  about  that, 
and  I merely  wished  to  place  the  manuscript  in 
your  hand ; and  I hope  sincerely  that  you  will 
find  that  partial  friends  were  not  too  partial,  for 
I should  like  very  much  to  become  a regular  con- 
tributor to  your  magazine — ” 

“Yes’m.” 

And  so  it  goes  on,  drip,  drip,  drip ; and  what 
matter  how  stony  the  Editor  may  be  ? All  that 
was  necessary  was  to  enclose  the  MS.  to  the 
Editor,  who  in  due  time  would  read  it  without 
prejudice  and  decide.  But  when  this  extremely 
ill-advised  visitor  withdraws,  the  Editor  is  not 
blandly  disposed  toward  “the  devastator  of  his 
time.”  If  there  is  a necessary  explanation  to 
make  in  regard  to  the  MS.  which  can  not  well  be 
written,  a personal  interview  is  plainly  necessaiy. 
But  if  the  Easy  Chair  were  the  Editor  of  a mag- 
azine the  first  article  of  his  agreement  with  the 
publisher  should  be  that  he  must  be  absolutely 
inaccessible  to  bores,  and  that  he  must  be  the 
judge. 

Then  the  excellent  correspondent  suggests  that 
the  Editor  should  point  out  what  he  considers 
failures  or  defects  in  the  performance — perhaps 
with  a few  directions  as  to  means  of  future  im- 
provement. Now  certainly  the  good  correspond- 
ent doth  not  consider.  If  one  contributor  may 
expect  this,  all  may.  If  one  may  bring  his  MS. 
and  have  it  read,  and  hear  judgment,  and  the 
reasons  thereof,  with  a criticism  upon  the  per- 
formance, and  directions,  and  words  of  cheer, 
etc.,  etc.,  all  may  do  the  same.  Thereupon  the 
editorial  profession  would  become  impracticable. 
For,  good  correspondent,  an  editor  is  not  a pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric,  or  a lecturer  upon  style,  or  a 
general  critic.  All  those  are  functions  in  life 
and  society  for  which  provision  is  elsewhere  made. 
But  an  editor  is  a person  charged  with  a special 
duty,  of  preparing  the  material  for  a number  of 
a magazine,  and  therefore  of  selecting  from  what 
is  offered  that  which  is  suitable.  To  do  this  duty 
properly  takes  all  his  time  and  all  his  ability. 
To  expect  him  to  add  to  it  duties  of  an  entirely 
different  kind,  as  the  good  correspondent  must 
surely  see,  is  merely  preposterous. 

That  correspondent  shows  so  thoughtful  an 
appreciation  of  the  situation  of  an  editor  in 
some  ways  that  his  other  difficulties  will  be 
readily  understood.  In  the  particular  instance 
mentioned  Homer  did  certainly  seem  to  nod. 
But  let  the  correspondent  believe  that  if  Uncle 
Sam  is  taken  into  the  confidence  of  authors, 
and  is  permitted  to  cany  manuscripts  in  his 
mail-bags,  an  infinite  trouble  and  ill-feeling  will 
be  saved. 
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SPRING  has  come.  Nature  untucks  the 
sleeping  brooks  that  awake  from  their 
long  hibernation  to  laughing  life  again.  City 
residents  turn  their  thoughts  yearningly  toward 
country'  homes ; or,  in  lieu  of  the  quiet  enjoy- 
ment of  Nature’s  spring  fashions,  deck  them- 
selves gayly  in  their  own.  Visions  of  piscato- 
rial sport,  awakened  by  delightful  reminiscences 
of  Moosehead,  the  Umbagog,  the  Adirondacks, 
and  Sault  St.  Marie,  invite  us  to  the  wakening 
woods  and  sparkling  brooks.  A series  of  dis- 
solving views  pass  before  us:  a vision  of  the 
quiet  lake  by  moonlight,  the  only  sound  the 
mournful  cry  of  the  distant  loon  or  the  forest 
wolf,  the  only  sight  the  curling  smoke  of  our 
own  camp-fire ; a vision  of  the  mountain-stream, 
the  beauty  of  whose  foaming  cascade  makes  us 
forget  the  trout  that  awaits  a line  from  us  in  the 
eddying  pool  at  its  foot,  and  by  which  we  stand 
lost  in  admiration  of  the  beauties  which  Nature 
hides  from  all  who  do  not  diligently  seek  for 
them  ; visions  of  a reedy  pond,  with  its  pickerel 
darting  like  a lightning  flash,  and  thrilling  us 
like  one  too,  as  we  feel  him  fairly  hooked  and 
the  excitement  of  the  “ play”  begins ; visions  of 
the  evening  meal,  where  fried  trout,  cooked  with 
pork  and  seasoned  with  a wonderfully  vigorous 
appetite,  prove  a sweeter  delicacy  than  any  with 
which  the  most  skillful  French  cuisine  ever 
tempted  the  palate  of  an  epicurean  gourmand. 

We  decidedly  object  to  Mr.  Scott’s  book.*  It 
awakens  in  us  city-bound  mortals  such  provoking 
memories  of  the  past,  and  such  tantalizing  desires 
for  the  future,  as  are  beyond  all  endurance.  We 
have  read  all  that  we  can  bear,  and  laid  the 
book  aside  until  fate  permits  us  to  satisfy  the 
appetite  which  it  renders  so  keen.  To  our 
thought  there  is  no  sport  more  genuinely  health- 
ful than  that  of  the  true  fisherman.  He  is  not  a 
mere  catcher  of  fishes.  He  scorns  the  net.  He 
suffers  not  the  spear.  He  is  a poet.  He  loves 
Nature.  The  fish  are  simply  his  excuse  for 
rambling  in  her  wildest  retreats.  They  simply 
afford  the  mental  excitement  that  is  necessary 
to  take  his  thoughts  off  of  his  distant  work,  and 
prevent  him  from  becoming  a prey  to  the  ennui 
of  absolute  mental  inaction.  Mr.  Scott  writes  as 
a genuine  fisherman.  The  enthusiasm  of  a true 
artist  pervades  his  pages.  The  experience  of  a 
skillful  angler  fills  them  with  invaluable  inform- 
ation. The  facts  respecting  lines,  hooks,  bait, 
poles,  personal  outfit,  and,  in  short,  all  the  neces- 
sary preparation  for  a successful  piscatorial  tour 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in  his  pages  are  not 
worth  knowing.  And  when,  about  the  time  these 
pages  reach  the  eye  of  our  distant  readers,  we  start, 
as  we  hope  to  do,  pole  and  line  in  hand,  for  the 
head  waters  of  the  Delaware,  or,  a little  later,  for 
the  lakes  and  streams  of  the  Adirondacks,  we 
shall  make  a careful  study  of  Mr.  Scott’s  Fishing 
in  American  Waters  our  first  preparation;  and 
we  shall  make  his  book  the  sole  exception  to  the 
rule  which  inexorably  excludes  all  literature  from 
the  fisherman's  camp  in  his  three  weeks  of  sum- 
mer trouting. 
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A book  which  is  likely  to  create  some  sensa- 
tion in  English  circles  is  the  Countess  Guiccioli’s 
Recollections  of  Lord  Byron .*  By  its  defense  of 
him  and  by  its  censure  of  his  wife  it  has  already 
given  severe  offense  and  awakened  severe  criti- 
cism. We  do  not  suppose  that  these  memoirs, 
coming  from  an  Italian  Countess  universally  re- 
puted as  the  mistress  of  one  the  licentiousness 
of  whose  life  and  later  poetry  has  become  a by- 
w'ord,  can  change  the  opinion  of  the  world  re- 
specting him.  Nevertheless,  the  world  is  seldom 
just,  and  no  proverb  is  truer  than  “The  devil  is 
not  so  black  as  he’s  painted.”  The  very  excess 
of  the  adulation  which  surrounded  Lord  Byron 
in  his  early  life  accelerated  his  fall.  The  morbid 
sensitiveness  of  his  nature,  intensified  by  his  lame- 
ness, increased  by  his  unfortunate  because  un- 
congenial marriage,  and  exasperated  beyond  all 
bounds  by  the  caustic  though  perhaps  just  criti- 
cisms to  which  he  was  subjected,  urged  him  into 
excesses  against  which  liis  own  better  nature 
perpetually  rebelled,  and  enkindled  in  his  own 
bosom  the  fierce  fires  that  consumed  his  Ufa 
Perhaps  not  all  those  who  are  so  quick  to  con- 
demn him  could  have  withstood  the  temptations 
by  which  he  was  environed. 

If  his  life  is  a sad  commentary  on  the  fruitless- 
ness  of  an  ambition  w'hich  is  not  sustained  by  in- 
flexible principle,  it  is  no  less  a perpetual  warn- 
ing to  every  man — “ Let  him  that  standeth  take 
heed  lest  he  faU.”  We  have  had  so  uniformly 
the  life  of  Lord  Byron  depicted  as  a beacon-Ught 
by  critics  w ho  were  incapable  of  appreciating  liis 
nature,  and  therefore  of  judging  aright  his  char- 
acter, that  we  can  afford  to  have  a portrait  of 
that  character  presented  by  one  who  sympathized 
too  deeply  with  the  man  to  appreciate  the  sins 
which  exiled  him  from  English  society.  Prob- 
ably no  one  read  Lord  Byron’s  heart  more  thor- 
oughly than  the  Countess  Guiccioli.  Probably 
no  one  w as  less  capable  of  judging  him  by  those 
standards  of  domestic  purity  w hich  belong  partly 
to  English  blood  and  partly  to  English  religion, 
but  which  the  Latin  races  not  only  do  not  main- 
tain, but  do  not  even  seem  capable  of  appreciating. 
The  artist  in  painting  always  needs  to  know,  as 
the  condition  of  success,  the  country  in  which  his 
picture  is  to  be  exhibited.  His  coloring  on  the 
canvas  depends  on  the  atmosphere  through  which 
it  is  to  be  viewed.  To  transfer  this  Italian  por- 
trait of  Lord  Byron  into  the  clear,  cold  climate 
of  our  Anglo-Saxon  life  is  to  do  it  injustice.  But 
he  who  in  reading  this  analysis  of  the  poet’s  char- 
acter will  remember  that  it  was  wTittcn  by  hia 
Italian  inamorata,  and  will  make  allowances  for 
that  fact,  may  gain  a truer,  because  a more  sym- 
pathetic acquaintance  with  the  strange  and  enig- 
matical character  wrho  forms  the  subject  of  these 
recollections  than  he  could  from  a life  more 
coldly  critical  and  more  abstractly  just. 

Studies  in  Shakspeare , by  Mary  Preston  (Clax- 
ton,  Remsen,  and  Haffelfinger,  Philadelphia),  is 
a little  book  of  essays  on  the  plays  of  the  great 
dramatic  poet  which  indicates  that  the  authoress 
hat  studied  the  wrorks  of  Shakspeare  a great 


• Fishing  in  American  Waters.  By  Gmnio  C.  8oott. 
With  170  Illustrations.  New  York : Harper  and  Broth- 
ers. 


* My  Recollections  of  Lord  Byron,  and  those  of  Eye- 
Witnesses  of  hia  Life.  New  York:  Harper  and  Broth- 
ers. 
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deal,  but  the  art  of  expressing  herself  very  little. 
The  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  book  is 
that  weakness  of  style  which  employs  from  one 
to  half  a dozen  italicized  words  on  every  page  in 
a vain  hope  of  invigorating  it. 

From  Messrs.  Harper  and  Brothers,  whose 
School  Readers  are  not  only  without  an  equal 
but  without  a parallel  in  their  general  scope  and 
design,  we  have  received  French's  First  Lessons 
in  Numbers , French's  Elementary  Arithmetic , 
and  French's  Common  School  Arithmetic , which 
we  judge,  from  a cursory  examination,  are  no  less 
deserving  of  public  favor.  The  beautiful  illus- 
trations in  the  first  two  books  would  render  the 
science  of  numbers  attractive  to  any  beginner  if 
any  thing  could  do  so. 

POPULAR  SCIENCE. 

The  Illustrated  Library  of  Wonders * is  thor- 
oughly French  in  its  design  and  execution.  It 
has  already  proved  its  popularity  in  France,  hav- 
ing reached  there,  it  is  said,  the  enormous  sale 
of  a million  copies.  In  these  volumes  the  won- 
ders of  science  are  narrated  with  scientific  accu- 
racy, though  in  a popular  form,  and  illustrated  by 
engravings  which  greatly  enhance  the  interest  of 
the  book,  though  they  are  inferior  to  those  of  the 
original  French  publication.  Although  not  juve- 
nile books  they  are  admirably  adapted  for  thought- 
ful children.  The  wonders  of  nature  surpass 
those  of  fairy-land.  And  did  these  volumes  serve 
no  other  purpose  they  would  be  invaluable  in  af- 
fording to  our  children  better  intellectual  food 
than  that  of  the  unhealthy  romances  which  too 
much  stock  their  libraries  at  present.  At  the 
same  time  these  are  French,  not  American  pub- 
lications. They  have  been  translated  in  England, 
and  the  alterations  which  have  been  made  are 
only  such  as  have  been  necessary  to  adapt  them 
to  the  English  market.  In  practical  science 
America  is  not  behind  any  of  her  fellows.  But 
of  American  science  the  reader  learns  nothing  in 
these  volumes.  In  that  on  Thunder  and  Light- 
ning we  have  a brief  account  of  Franklin’s  dis- 
covery of  the  lightning  conductor,  and  a history 
of  subsequent  applications  of  this  discovery  by 
the  French  Academy,  but  no  reference  whatever 
to  American  experiments,  and  no  account  of  the 
telegraph.  So  in  the  Wonders  of  Optics  there  is 
no  account  of  that  which  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant practical  applications  of  science  in  this 
department — photography.  By  the  republica- 
tion of  these  volumes  Scribner  and  Co.  have  ren- 
dered us  good  service,  but  it  is  because  they  have 
afforded  us  in  a popular  way  a glimpse  of  French 
science.  This  service  will  prove  still  greater  if 
it  shall  be  the  means  of  inciting  some  other  pub- 
lisher to  give  us  a purely  American  book  upon 
the  same  pattern. 

The  histoiy  of  the  world  is  no  longer  a his- 
tory of  military  and  political  movements.  Its 
progress  is  one  of  thought.  The  record  of  the 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  opinions  of 
mankind,  and  especially  in  their  apprehension 


• Thunder  and  Lightning.  By  W.  de  Fonviklijc. 
Translated  from  the  French  and  edited  by  T.  L.  Pmr- 
8ox.  Illustrated.  The  Wondera  of  Optics.  By  F. 
Maeioh.  Translated  fTom  the  French  and  edited  by 
Charles W.  Quin.  Illustrated.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner  and  Co. 


and  employment  of  forces  of  nature  before  un- 
recognized, is  far  more  important  than  the  story 
of  changes  in  dynasties  and  political  boundaries. 
The  princes  of  the  world  are  its  inventors ; the 
council  chambers  of  the  world  its  laboratories. 
Since  1850  Messrs.  Gould  and  Lincoln  have 
published  each  year  a record  of  scientific  dis- 
covery for  the  year  preceding.  That  of  1869  is 
now  before  us.*  We  welcome  it  rather  because 
it  is  the  only  book  of  its  kind  than  because  it  is 
remarkably  well  executed ; rather  because  it  has 
no  competitor  than  because  it  defies  competition. 
It  is  a work  of  the  scissors.  It  is  composed  of 
selections,  on  the  whole  wisely  made,  and  gath- 
ered from  a wide  circle  of  papers  and  periodic- 
als; is,  in  short,  a scientific  scrap-book,  pre- 
pared by  a gentleman  who  has  evidently  great 
facilities  and  good  aptitude  for  his  task.  We 
can  not  but  think  that  he  would  make  a more 
valuable  work  if,  out  of  the  materials  thus  gath- 
ered, he  would  construct  a book  which  might 
serve  the  purpose  of  an  annual  cyclopedia. 
Such  a work  would  be  no  less  valuable  for  refer- 
ence ; would  be  more  valuable  for  popular  use. 
The  reader,  however,  whose  scientific  enthusi- 
asm enables  him  to  do  this  work  of  digestion  for 
himself,  will  find,  in  a compact  space  and  in  a 
useful  form,  the  materials  provided  by  Dr.  Knee- 
land. 

Whoever,  having  learned  in  school  to  read 
Racine  and  Corneille,  or  having  mastered  the  ex- 
ercises in  Ollendorf,  imagines  that  he  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  French  language,  finds  how 
woefully  be  is  mistaken  the  moment  he  lands  on 
the  shores  of  France.  He  can  perhaps  read  the 
French  newspaper.  He  can  make  his  wants 
known  to  the  French  inn-keeper.  But  he  is  star- 
tled by  the  discovery  that  in  order  to  conversa- 
tion it  is  essential  that  on#  should  be  able  to  re- 
ceive as  well  as  to  communicate  ideas.  He  can 
express  himself  tolerably  well,  but  he  can  by  no 
possibility  understand  any  thing  that  is  said  to 
him.  The  more  perplexed  he  is  the  more  ex- 
citable grows  the  Frenchman,  in  the  vain  endeav- 
or to  explain  a short  and  simple  sentence  by  long 
and  complicated  ones.  To  learn  what  ideas  cer- 
tain appearances  on  a printed  page  convey  is  one 
thing ; to  learn  what  ideas  certain  sounds  convey 
is  quite  another  thing.  Even  if  the  traveler  has 
exercised  himself  in  translating  the  spoken  os 
well  as  the  written  word  he  is  still  at  a loss ; for 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  go  through  the  dou- 
ble mental  process  required  in  first  converting 
the  Frenchman’s  words  into  English,  and  then 
from  the  translated  phrase  receiving  the  French- 
man’s idea.  In  other  words,  no  one  has  learned 
a language  until  he  has  learned  to  think  in  it. 
The  words  must  convey  not  other  words,  but 
ideas ; not  ideas  through  the  medium  of  other 
words,  but  directly.  This  principle,  which  un- 
derlies all  true  linguistic  attainment,  M.  Marcel 
elucidates  in  his  little  treatise.!  The  book  is 
valuable  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  any 
language.  The  employment  of  its  principles,  con- 


* Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery ; or,  Year-Book  of 
Facta  in  Science  and  Art,  for  1S69.  Edited  by  Samuel 
Kneelaxd,  A.M.,  M.D.  Boston : Gonld  and  Lincoln. 

t The  Study  of  Languages  brought  back  to  its  True 
Principles ; or,  The  Art  or  Thinking  in  a Foreign  Lan- 
guage. ByC.  Marcel.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  and 
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sciously  or  unconsciously,  is  indispensable  to  the 
true  acquisition  of  any  language.  Their  practi- 
cal application  would  materially  modify  present 
methods  of  study.  A series  of  text-books  found- 
ed upon  them  would  be  an  invaluable  addition  to 
our  school  literature.  In  our  own  household  we 
have  for  several  months  employed  these  princi- 
ples with  marked  success.  We  have  devoted 
half  an  hour  a day,  not  to  studying  French  gram- 
mar, nor  to  converting  French  words  into  En- 
glish or  English  into  French,  but  in  connecting 
first  the  familiar  objects  in  the  room,  and  then 
the  familiar  phrases  of  our  daily  life,  with  the 
French  words  which  designate  them.  Our  pro- 
gress is  slow  but  sure ; and  our  children  always 
call  for  a continuance  of  the  lesson  when  the 
half  hour  is  over. 


The  New  Illustrated  Hand-Book  of  Phrenol- 
ogy and  Physiognomy  (S.  R.  Wells,  New  York) 
will  not  enhance  the  reputation  of  phrenology  as 
a science.  It  can  not  be  implicitly  followed  by 
those  who  really  desire  to  learn  how  to  read 
character  upon  phrenological  principles.  It  is 
an  admirably  constructed  text -book  for  those 
who  are  already  satisfied  that  Mr.  Wells  is  the 
great  intellectual  light  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Phrenology  is  not  yet  a science.  Some  day  it 
will  be.  Meanwhile  thoughtful  men  can  sift  out 
from  such  books  as  this  some  facts  to  guide  them 
in  what,  after  all,  must  be  the  basis  of  their  stud- 
ies— independent  observation.  That  character 
may  be  read  by  a study  of  form  and  figure  no 
candid  and  careful  observer  of  men  can  doubt. 
But  Mr.  Wells’s  charts  do  not  afford  an  infallible 
measurement  of  mental  and  moral  calibre. 

RELIGIOUa 

It  is  not  without  emotion  that  we  read  Dr. 
Barnes’s*  affecting  faitwell  to  his  host  of  read- 
ers. For  nearly  forty  years  he  has  carried  on  a 
double  work,  either  portion  of  which  is  usually 
considered  enough  to  task  the  energies  of  an  or- 
dinary man.  He  has  been  a pastor — most  of  the 
time  of  a large  and  influential  parish  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia.  He  has  occupied  a prominent 
position  as  a representative  clergyman  in  his  own 
denomination.  He  has  given  to  the  public  sev- 
eral important  contributions  to  the  theological 
literature  of  the  age.  He  has  lived  through  an 
era  of  intense  theological  conflict,  and  taken  an 
active  part  in  it.  At  the  some  time  he  has  pre- 
pared and  published  a series  of  volumes  which 
have  proved  to  be,  not  the  most  erudite,  but  the 
most  popularly  useful,  of  any  commentary  on  the 
sacred  Scriptures.  He  has  done  this  far  more 
by  the  power  of  patient  assiduity  than  by  that  of 
brilliant  genius.  For  years  the  early  morning 
hours  have  found  him  at  his  desk  studying  the 
Bible,  while  the  city  in  which  he  lived  had  not 
yet  awakened  from  its  slumbers.  Neither  the  ex- 
citements of  religious  controversy  nor  the  claims 
of  the  parish  have  been  suffered  to  break  in  upon 
these  sacred  hours.  The  results  of  his  studies 
he  has  given  to  the  public  in  these  series  of  com- 
mentaries, which  constitute  a perpetual  monu- 
ment to  the  value  of  resoluteness  of  purpose 
and  steadiness  of  aim.  His  life-long  labors  are 

• Notes  Critical,  Explanatory,  and  Practical  on  the 
Book  of  Psalms.  By  Aloibt  Babnes.  In  three  vol- 
umes. Yols.  1L  and  IIL  New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers. 


brought  to  a fitting  close  by  his  commentary  on 
the  Psalms,  which  we  can  not  better  describe 
than  by  saying  that  it  possesses  the  character- 
istic features  of  his  other  kindred  works.  Of  its 
kind  we  know  nothing  better.  Those  who  al- 
ready possess  his  Notes  on  other  parts  of  the 
Bible  w'ill  be  sure  to  add  these  volumes  to  their 
library.  Those  who  are  often  perplexed  by  prac- 
tical (difficulties  in  their  reading  of  the  Psalms 
will  find  many  of  those  difficulties  cleared  away 
by  the  application  of  practical  common  - sense, 
aided  by  ripe  scholarship.  They  will  not  be 
charmed  by  the  coruscations  of  a poetic  imag- 
ination, nor  perplexed  by  the  fantastic  conceits 
of  one  whose  scholastic  life  has  been  passed  in 
the  smoky  atmosphere  of  German  literature. 

Bain’s  Moral  Science * and  Dr.  Hopkins’s 
Law  of  Love  and  Love  as  a Lawf  appear  before 
the  American  public  nearly  simultaneously. 

They  advocate  substantially  the  same  doctrine, 
though  with  different  language.  Each  main- 
tains that  the  idea  of  obligation  is  not  an  ulti- 
mate idea.  Each  insists  that  man  must  ascer- 
tain the  true  end  of  his  being,  and  consciously 
pursue  it.  Each  insists  that  the  choice  of  the 
ultimate  end  determines  the  character.  Each 
maintains  that  the  good  of  others  is  the  true  end 
of  our  being. 

Here  they  part  company.  Bain  recognizes 
only  human  well-being ; Hopkins  maintains  that 
our  choice  of  God  as  the  ultimate  good  is  the  su- 
preme and  final  end  of  our  life.  Each  of  these 
treatises  possesses  its  own  peculiar  value.  The 
work  of  Bain  is  chiefly  useful  as  a compendium 
of  history.  The  first  part,  in  which  he  discusses 
the  theory  of  ethics,  is  contained  in  less  than  fif- 
ty pages.  The  second  part,  in  which  he  gives 
an  account  of  ethical  systems,  from  the  age  of 
Socrates  to  the  present  day,  occupies  over  three 
hundred  pages.  Dr.  Hopkins’s  work  disposes  of 
the  history  of  ethical  systems  in  an  introductory 
chapter.  The  rest  of  his  book  is  devoted  to  an 
original  discussion  of  Moral  Philosophy,  in  two 
parts,  in  the  first  of  which  he  elucidates  the  law 
of  love  as  the  theory  of  morals,  in  the  latter  of 
which  he  applies  it  to  the  discussion  of  practical 
questions.  His  work  is  written  in  a clear  and 
simple  style.  It  does  not  require  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  technical  terms  of  the  schools  to 
comprehend  it.  It  brings  Moral  Science  more 
thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  teachings  of  the 
Neiv  Testament  than  any  other  work  in  the  lan- 
guage. Its  author,  though  evidently  familiar 
with  the  works  of  other  scholars,  has  drawn  more 
from  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ  than  from 
those  of  Socrates,  Aristotle,  Smith,  Paley,  or 
Kant.  His  book  is  thoroughly  American  in  tone 
and  in  the  topics  which  he  discusses,  and  no  less 
thoroughly  Christian  in  the  spirit  with  which  it 
is  imbued.  It  deserves  to  become,  as  it  doubt- 
less will,  a most  popular  text-book  for  our  schools 
and  colleges.  

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  concur  with  the 
Edinburgh  Daily  Review  in  declaring  of  Rev. 


• Moral  Science:  a Compendium  at  Ethics.  By 
Alexander  Bain.  New  York : D.  Appleton  and  Co. 

t The  Law  of  Love  and  Love  as  a Law;  or.  Moral 
Science  Theoretical  and  Practical  By  Mask  Hor- 
kins,  D.D.,  LL.D.  New  York : Charles  Scribner  and 
Co. 
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John  Ker’s  sermons*  that  there  is  nothing  su- 
perior to  them  in  the  language  in  order  to  com- 
mend them  very  cordially.  To  the  reader  they 
possess  a peculiar  value  in  that  they  lack  that 
declamatory  style  which  seems  to  be  essential  to 
the  greatest  popular  success  of  the  spoken  dis- 
course, and  that  they  contain  many  hidden  beau- 
ties which  a careless  hearer  would  be  sure  to 
miss,  but  which  the  attentive  reader  can  not  fail 
to  profit  by — beauties  less  of  verbal  felicity  than 
of  subtle  thought.  These  sermons  are  what  is 
commonly  known  as  Evangelical  in  sentiment. 
They  are  neither  doctrinal  on  the  one  hand  nor 
merely  ethical  on  the  other,  but  traverse  the  more 
difficult  ground  of  spiritual  experience.  Less 
philosophical  than  those  of  Henry  Ward  Beech- 
er, less  stirring  than  those  of  Spurgeon,  less  po- 
etic than  those  of  Guthrie,  less  subtle  than  those 
of  Robertson,  they  possess  something  of  the 
qualities  of  each. 

The  Empty  Crib , by  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler 
(Robert  Carter  and  Brothers,  New  York),  is  an 
affecting  memorial  by  one  of  the  most  popular 
religious  speakers  and  writers  of  the  day  of  one 
of  his  own  children.  It  is  characterized  by  that 
delicacy  of  taste  which  imbues  almost  every  thing 
which  issues  from  Mr.  Cuyler’s  pen.  It  will 
prove  a blessed  visitor  in  many  a home  where 
the  crib  is  empty  and  the  heart  is  overfull.  The 
Blessed  Dead , by  Rev.  E.  H.  Bickersteth  (from 
the  same  publishers),  is  a little  tract  in  which  the 
author  undertakes  to  afford  an  answer  to  the 
question  of  his  title-page,  “What  does  Scrip- 
ture reveal  of  the  estate  and  employments  of  the 
blessed  dead  and  of  the  risen  saints?*’  and  in 
which,  eschewing  all  philosophical  and  imagina- 
tive conceits,  he  confines  himself  to  gathering  the 
testimony  of  Scripture  upon  (his  subject,  upon 
which,  however,  the  Scripture  has  really  but 
very  little  testimony  to  give. 

Dr.  Sprague,  after  an  interval  of  several 
years,  issues  a new  volume  of  the  Annals  of  the 
American  Pulpit  (Robert  Carter  and  Brothers, 
New  York).  It  embraces  biographical  notices 
of  leading  clergymen  of  the  Lutheran,  Reform 
Dutch,  Associate,  Associate  Reformed,  and  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  Churches.  The  value  of 
this  work  has  been  already  recognized  by  the  re- 
ception which  has  been  accorded  to  it  by  the  dif- 
ferent denominations.  It  will  unquestionably  be 
highly  esteemed  by  the  friends  of  those  whose 
names  find  a place  in  its  pages.  But  for  gen- 
eral reading  it  would  have  been  far  more  valua- 
ble had  its  author  wrought  out  with  care  bio- 
graphical sketches  giving  an  appreciative  analy- 
sis of  character  in  one-third  the  space,  instead 
of  publishing  in  full  and  without  digestion  the 
materials  which  his  assiduous  research  has  gath- 
ered. 

POETRY. 

Of  the  second  volume  of  Browning’s  Ring  and 
the  Book  (Fields,  Osgood,  and  Co.)  we  have  little 
to  say  in  addition  to  what  we  have  already  said 
of  the  first  volume.  It  contains,  what  we  regard 
as  the  best  portion  of  the  entire  work,  the  story 
of  Pompilla,  the  murdered  wife  and  mother,  as 


•The  Day -Dawn  and  the  Rain,  and  other  Ser- 
mons. By  the  Rev.  John  Kt.k,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 
New  York:  Robert  Carter  and  Brothers. 


told  by  herself;  the  pleadings  of  the  lawyers, 
which  are  more  interesting  as  a study  of  the  fo- 
rensic eloquence  of  the  seventeenth  century  than 
for  any  intrinsic  wit  or  wisdom ; the  Pope’s  judg- 
ment, which  constitutes  a striking  study  of  char- 
acter ; and  the  dying  speech  of  Guido.  Like  its 
companion  volume  it  abounds  with  rich,  forcible, 
and  striking  passages,  and  contains  some  power- 
ful analyses  of  character  and  pictures  of  ancient 
life,  but  elaborates  a short  story  to  a degree  that 
will  tax  the  patience  of  ordinary  readers. 


The  Planet ; a Song  of  a Distant  Worlds  by 
Larry  Best,  is  a story  of  one  who,  by  aid  of  the 
Muses,  flees  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wick- 
ed world  to  seek  unsullied  bliss  and  purity  in  a 
distant  planet,  only  to  find  himself  disappointed 
in  his  anticipations,  and  preceded  in  his  visit  by 
the  sin  and  suffering  which  he  hoped  to  escape. 
The  story  of  the  conflict  there  between  vice  and 
virtue  fills  the  remainder  of  his  pages.  The  book 
possesses  some  merit  Portions  of  it  are  char- 
acterized by  true  poetic  feeling  and  expression. 
The  numbers  are  smooth  and  flowing.  But  our 
own  earth  abounds  with  a sufficient  number  of 
such  conflicts  to  render  it  quite  unnecessary  to 
search  for  them  in  another  planet,  and  Larry 
Best  will  do  well,  in  his  next  endeavor,  to  seek 
a less  ambitious  theme. 

Tie  Voices  of  Nature , by  Lansing  B.  Hall, 
disarms  the  critic  by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  work 
of  one  who  has  been  blind  from  infancy.  It  is 
impossible  to  read  his  autobiographical  introduc- 
tion without  feeling  one’s  heart  warm  toward 
him.  From  its  perusal  we  turn  to  his  simple 
lyrics  as  to  the  utterances  of  a personal  friend. 
A peculiar  interest  attaches  to  them.  They  dis- 
close to  us  how  voiceful  nature  is  to  the  blind. 
We  are  almost  startled  to  perceive  how  much 
his  ears  hear,  and  his  fingers  feel,  as  he  sings 
of  the  winds,  the  rain-drops,  the  forest,  and  the 
flowers.  It  is  certain  that  Mr.  Hall  without 
eyes  sees  more  in  nature  than  most  men  see 
with  them. 


The  Harpers  publish  an  admirable  little  col- 
lection of  School  Lyrics  ; or  Sacred  Hymns  for 
Devotional  Exercises  in  Schools.  The  hymns 
are  all  adapted  for  singing,  which  is  more  than 
can  be  said  of  some  more  pretentious  collec- 
tions. The  metrical  trash  which  disgraces  so 
many  of  our  Sabbath  - school  collections,  and 
which  renders  our  revival  hymnology  so  odious* 
to  cultivated  taste,  is  carefully  excluded.  The 
book,  which  is  about  the  size  of  the  collection 
issued  during  the  w*ar  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Christian  Commission,  would  be  no  less  serv- 
iceable for  the  family  circle  and  the  prayer- 
meeting than  for  the  school-room. 


D.  Appleton  and  Co.  continue  their  publica- 
tion of  the  Globe  edition  of  the  poets  by  issuing 
in  single  volumes  the  Works  of  Thomas  Campbell 
and  Henry  Kirke  White . We  have  already  had 
occasion  to  commend  this  publication  as  possess- 
ing the  three  requisites  of  a popular  edition — clear 
type,  convenient  size,  and  reasonable  price. 

TRAVEL& 

Among  the  reminiscences  of  our  childhood  is 
a very  distinct  recollection  of  a series  of  winter 
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evenings  spent  around  the  blazing  fire  of  our  New 
England  home,  fascinated  by  the  story  of  Cap- 
tain Cook’s  voyages,  read  aloud  by  one  of  our 
elders  for  the  benefit  of  our  family  circle.  Since 
that  day  books  of  travel  have  multiplied  more 
rapidly  than  readers.  English  and  American 
tourists  are  found  in  every  part  of  the  civilized 
globe.  They  travel  always  with  their  pen,  often 
with  their  pencil  in  hand.  They  not  only  bring 
to  our  fireside  the  various  countries  of  Europe, 
they  cany  us  with  them  into  wilds  which  only 
courageous  adventure  can  penetrate.  Living- 
stone, Speke,  and  Du  Chaillu  have  familiarized 
us  with  Africa.  Kane,  Hayes,  and  Hall  have 
carried  us  into  the  ice  and  snows  of  the  polar  re- 
gions. J.  Ross  Browne  has  transported  us  into 
the  yet  inhospitable  wilds  of  our  own  continent. 
Paez  and  Bishop  have  recently  opened  to  us 
South  America.  Asia  and  Oceanica  have  hith- 
erto been  almost  unknown  regions.  But  while 
American  commerce  is  opening  to  us  the  one, 
American  science  lias  penetrated  the  other.  Pro- 
fessor Bickmore’s  Travels  in  the  East  Indian 
Archipelago * deserves  to  take  rank  among  the 
foremost  books  of  its  kind  as  the  work  of  a pio- 
neer tourist. 

His  story  commences  on  the  10th  of  April, 
1865,  fifty  miles  east  of  Christmas  Island,  on  his 
way  to  the  Strait  of  Sunda.  It  includes  the  nar- 
ration of  a year  of  scientific  research  among  the 
volcanic  islands  of  the  Chinese  Sea.  It  abounds 
not  only  in  scientific  information,  such  as  will 
render  it  valuable  to  the  savant,  but  also  in  re- 
markable adventures,  which  render  it  more  inter- 
esting than  many  a romance  to  the  general  read- 
er; while  to  both  savant  and  general  reader  it 
possesses  that  peculiar  attraction  which  belongs 
to  a work  that  opens  to  us  a hitherto  substan- 
tially unknown  land  and  introduces  us  to  a new 
world.  The  book  comes  to  us  with  the  warm 
indorsement  of  the  English  public,  and  has  al- 
ready given  to  its  author  entrance  to  the  select 
circle  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  It  is 
elegantly  issued,  and  accompanied  by  two  valua- 
ble maps  and  some  admirable  illustrations. 


Letters  of  a Sentimental  Idler,  by  H.  H.  Leech 
(D.  Appleton  and  Co.),  describes  the  author’s 
travels  in  Greece,  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  the  Holy 
Land.  The  title  affords  the  reader  a very  fair 
description  of  the  book.  It  is  dreamy,  some- 
times to  the  point  of  diffuseness.  It  is  invested 
with  a personality  which  affords  some  measure 
of  freshness  to  a very  hackneyed  theme.  The 
author  has  been  criticised  for  his  egotism,  but  it 
is  his  egotism  which  gives  the  book  its  interest. 

In  out  March  Number  we  called  our  readers* 
attention  to  Dr.  Nevius’s  “ China  and  the  Chi- 
nese.” A companion  volume  to  it  is  Our  Life  in 
China , by  Helen  C.  Nevius,  his  wife  (Robert 
Carter  and  Brothers).  Less  compact  than  her 
husband’s  volume,  containing  less  information 
concerning  the  Celestials  and  the  Celestial  Em- 
pire, it  is  marked  by  a greater  personality,  and 
is  more  readable  in  style.  To  the  student  of 
v China  it  is  not  so  valuable.  As  a woman’s  book 
about  a land  where  women  have  rarely  penetra- 
; ted,  it  has  a peculiar  value  of  its  own. 

♦ Travels  In  the  East  Indian  Archipelago.  By  Al- 
ii ert  8.  Bzoncons,  M.A.  New  York:  V.  Appleton 
and  Co. 


ROMANCE 

Leypoldt  and  Holt  give  us  the  Fisher  Maid- 
en, by  Bjorastj&ne  Bjornson,  and  Sever  and 
j Francis  publish  Arne,  by  the  6&me  author. 
He  is  a Norwegian.  His  stories  are  simple 
prose  idyls  of  Norwegian  life.  To  read  them 
carries  one  into  the  midst  of  Norway,  and  makes 
him  at  home  with  its  peasant  population.  The 
opening  chapter  of  the  “Fisher  Maiden”  gives 
one  a truer  conception  of  the  Norwegian  village 
than  any  book  of ’travels  could  do.  In  truth, 
there  are  few  persons  who  would  see  with  their 
own  eyes  what  they  can  see  through  Bjomson’s. 
It  is  a positive  delight  to  read  such  quiet  stories 
of  true  home  life  after  the  sensational  novels  with 
which  we  are  afflicted  of  late  years.  Bjornson 
is  a real  genius — the  originator  of  a new  school 
of  literature  in  his  own  land.  His  books  have 
already  traveled  through  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope. They  are  translated,  we  believe  by  the 
author  himself,  into  German,  French,  and"  En- 
glish. They  will  become  popular  in  America. 

Leypoldt  and  Holt  also  publish  from  En- 
glish sheets  The  Gain  of  a Loss.  The  incidents 
of  the  story  are  almost  as  ancient  as  English  lit- 
erature, and  the  common  property  of  writers  who 
have  neither  the  capacity  to  invent  nor  yet  the 
literary  knowledge  to  select  wisely.  There  is 
a mysterious  changing  of  infants ; a consequent 
defrauding  of  the  rightful  heir ; an  identification 
by  a birth-mark ; an  interception  of  lovers’  let- 
ters, of  course  by  a Jesuit  priest ; an  imprison- 
ment of  the  hero  in  Indian  wars;  an  Indian 
princess  who  falls  madly  in  love  with  him,  re- 
leases him  from  his  captivity,  and  follows  his 
fortunes;  and,  finally,  a happy  denouement  be- 
fore the  fall  of  the  curtain.  But  for  all  that  the 
characters  are  so  drawn  and  the  story  is  so  told 
that  it  is  saved  from  being  commonplace,  and 
only  lacks  a reasonable  amount  of  originality  in 
the  plot  to  be  really  fresh  and  good. 


Harper  and  Brothers  publish  Phineas  Finn , 
the  Irish  Member , and  Part  I.  of  He  Knew  he 
was  Right , both  by  Anthony  Trollope.  The  for- 
mer is  admirably  illustrated  by  Millais.  Both 
of  them  possess  the  characteristic  feature  of  Mr. 
Trollopes  writings — truth.  Perhaps  no  author 
gives  the  American  reader  a more  correct  picture 
of  English  society  in  its  average  aspect.  The 
portraits  of  Thackeray  are  too  often  the  carica- 
tures of  a satirist;  those  of  Dickens  the  ideal 
heads  of  a poet — whose  poetry,  however,  is  that 
of  real  life ; those  of  Trollope  the  limnings  of 
one  who  only  paints  what  he  sees. 

The  Chaplet  of  Pearls , by  the  author  of  “ The 
Heir  of  Rcdcliff”  (D.  Appleton  and  Co.),  is  a 
story  of  the  sixteenth  century'.  The  scene  is  laid 
m France.  The  plot  turns  upon  the  struggles 
between  the  Catholic  King  and  his  Protestant 
subjects.  It  would  be  called,  we  suppose,  an  his- 
torical romance.  But  there  is  so  little  histoir 
and  so  much  romance  that  whether  the  former  is 
correct  or  not  is  of  little  consequence,  since  the 
latter  is  unquestionably  interesting.  The  plot  is 
well  conceived,  the  incidents,  albeit  somewhat 
melodramatic,  are  striking,  the  descriptions  good, 
and  the  reader  is  carried  by  the  current  of  the 
story  with  a velocity  which  forbids  him  from  crit- 
icising in  detail. 
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Tales  from  Alsace  (Robert  Carter  and  Broth- 
ers, New  York)  consists  of  a series  of  traditions 
and  legends  translated  from  the  German.  They 
carry  us  back  to  the  days  of  the  Reformation 
and  to  the  land  of  legends,  and  are  imbued  with 
that  genuine  religious  spirit  which  belongs  to 
the  age  and  country  of  Luther,  and  which  has 
rendered  the  ‘ 4 Chronicles  of  the  Schonberg  Cotta 
Family”  the  most  delightful  of  religious  romances. 
It  is  an  admirable  book  for  the  Sunday-school 
library,  and  a valuable  addition  to  our  light  re- 
ligious literature  for  Sunday  reading. 

Madame  de  StaSl by  Amely  Bolte  (G.  P. 
Putnam  and  Son,  New  York),  is  also  a transla- 
tion from  the  German.  It  is  an  historical  novel 
of  the  order  which  Miss  Muhlbach  has  rendered 
so  popular,  in  which  romance  and  history  are  so 
skillfully  blended  that  no  chemical  analysis  can 
discriminate  between  them.  Madame  de  Stael 
was  a sort  of  literary  sun  in  Paris  during  the 
Napoleonic  era.  This  imaginary  story  of  her 
life  introduces  us  to  Nccker,  Voltaire,  Madame 
de  Genlis,  Rousseau,  the  First  Napoleon,  and  oth- 
er literary  and  political  lights  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  interest  of  the 
book  lies  cliiefly  in  the  graphic  portraiture  which 
it  affords  of  these  personages,  and  of  the  times 
in  which  they  lived. 

Fairy  Tales  from  Gold  Land,  by  May  Went- 
worth (A.  Roman  and  Co.,  San  Francisco),  con- 


tains some  stories  that  are  good  and  some  that 
are  not  so  good,  and  differs  from  other  similar 
collections  only  in  the  fact  that  the  scenes  of 
many  of  its  stories  are  laid  in  California. 


From  D.  Appleton  and  Co.  we  receive  three 
bonnd  volumes  of  Waverley  Novels , in  continua- 
tion of  their  popular  edition;  five  volumes,  in 
paper,  of  Marryat's  Works;  with  new  editions 
of  Phenixiana  and  The  Tin  Trumpet . Their 
duplicate  publication  of  Waverley  in  cloth  and 
paper,  in  clear  though  fine  type,  places  that  En- 
glish classic  within  the  reach  of  almost  eveiy 
lx>dy. 

Five  Weeks  in  a Balloon , by  Jules  Verne  (D. 
Appleton  and  Co.),  is,  or  pretends  to  be,  a.trans- 
lation  of  a French  burlesque  on  English  books 
of  African  travel.  It  purports  to  describe  the 
adventures  of  Dr.  Ferguson  and  his  companions 
in  an  aerial  voyage  across  the  continent  of  Afri- 
ca. It  claims  to  be  accurate  in  its  description 
of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  but  purely 
imaginary  in  its  narration  of  incidents  and  ad- 
ventures. The  interest  of  the  book  lies  in  the 
air  of  sober  reality  with  which  the  most  impos- 
sible of  events  are  narrated,  and  in  its  opening 
chapters  reminds  us  a little  of  the  veracious  re- 
ports of  the  transactions  of  the  Pickwick  Club, 
which  the  pen  of  Dickens  has  rendered  im- 
mortal 
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UNITED  STATES. 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  31st  of  March. 

On  that  day  was  consigned  to  earth  all 
that  was  mortal  of  James  Harper.  Of  him  the 
Editors  of  the  Magazine  will  speak  on  a future 
occasion. 

At  noon  of  the  4th  of  March  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Johnson  and  the  existence  of 
the  Fortieth  Congress  came  to  an  fend.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  put  forth  a farewell  address  to  the 
people,  in  which  he  set  forth  and  vindicated  the 
course  of  his  administration. 

The  Forty-first  Congress  assembled  at  noon 
of  the  4th.  Of  the  Senators  elect  and  qualified 
there  are  66,  of  whom  56  are  classed  as  Repub- 
licans, and  10  as  Democrats.  In  the  House  there 
are  210  Representatives,  of  whom  170  are  Re- 
publicans, and  70  Democrats.  But  Alabama, 
Connecticut,  Georgia,  and  New  Hampshire  had 
not  then  chosen  Representatives ; and  Mississip- 
pi, Texas,  and  Virginia,  not  having  been  recon- 
structed, were  without  Representatives.  When 
all  these  vacancies  are  filled  the  ratio  of  the  two 
parties  will  not  be  essentially  altered.  When 
• the  new  Congress  assembled,  Mr.  Colfax,  as 
Vice-President,  took  the  chair  in  the  Senate,  ex 
officio . He  had  just  received  the  unanimous 

thanks  of  the  House  for  his  able  and  impartial 
course  as  its  Speaker.  In  the  House  Mr.  James 
G.  Blaine,  of  Maine,  Republican,  was  chosen  as 
Speaker,  receiving  136  votes,  against  57  cast  for 
Mr.  Kerr,  of  Indiana,  Democrat. 

The  formal  inauguration  of  General  Grant  as 


President  took  place  shortly  after  noon.  Con- 
trary to  precedent  the  retiring  President  was  not 
present.  The  inaugural  address  of  the  new  Pres- 
ident was  looked  upon  as  foreshadowing  the 
course  of  his  administration.  Wc  give  toxtually 
the  leading  paragraphs  of  this  Inaugural : 

I have  taken  the  oath  of  office  without  mental  reser- 
vation, and  with  the  determination  to  do,  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  nil  that  it  requires  of  me. 

On  all  leading  questions  agitating  the  public  mind  I 
will  always  express  my  views  to  Congress,  and  urge 
them  according  to  my  judgment,  and,  when  I think  it 
advisable,  will  exercise  the  constitutional  privilege  of 
interposing  a veto  to  defeat  measures  which  I oppose. 
But  all  laws  will  be  faithfully  executed  whether  they 
meet  my  approval  or  not  I shall  on  all  subjects  have 
a policy  to  recommend— none  to  enforce  against  the 
will  of  the  people. 

The  country  having  just  emerged  from  a great  re- 
bellion, many  questions  will  come  before  it  for  settle- 
ment in  the  next  four  years  which  preceding  Admin- 
istrations have  never  had  to  deal  with.  In  meeting 
these  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  appreciated 
calmly,  without  prejudice,  hate,  or  sectional  pride, 
remembering  that  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number  is  the  object  to  be  attained.  All  laws  to  se- 
cure this  end  will  receive  my  beet  efforts  for  their  en- 
forcement. 

A great  debt  has  been  contracted  in  securing  to  ns 
and  our  posterity  the  Union.  The  payment  of  this, 
principal  and  interest,  as  well  as  the  return  to  a specie 
basis  as  soon  as  it  can  be  accomplished  without  ma- 
terial detriment  to  the  debtor  class,  or  to  the  country 
at  large,  must  be  provided  for.  To  protect  the  na- 
tional honor,  every  dollar  of  the  Government  indebt- 
edness should  be  paid  in  gold,  unless  otherwise  ex- 
pressly stipulated  in  the  contract. 

How  the  public  debt  is  to  be  paid,  or  specie  pay- 
ments resumed,  is  not  so  Important  as  that  a plan 
should  be  adopted  and  acquiesced  in.  A unitea  de- 
termination to  do  is  worth  more  than  divided  coun- 
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eels  upon  the  method  of  doing.  Legislation  on  this 
subject  may  not  be  necessary  now,  nor  even  advisa- 
ble; but  it  will  be  when  the  civil  law  is  more  fully  re- 
stored in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  trade  resumes 
Its  wonted  channels.  It  will  be  my  endeavor  to  exe- 
cute all  laws  in  good  faith,  to  collect  all  revenues  as- 
sessed, and  to  have  them  properly  disbursed.  I will, 
to  the  best  of  my  ability,  appoint  to  office  only  those 
who  will  carry  out  this  design. 

In  regard  to  foreign  policy,  I would  deal  with  na- 
tions as  equitable  law  reqnires  individuals  to  deal  with 
each  other,  and  I would  protect  the  law'-abiding  citi- 
zen, whether  of  native  or  of  foreign  birth,  wherever 
his  rights  are  jeopardized,  or  the  nag  of  our  country 
floats.  I would  respect  the  rights  of  all  nations,  de- 
manding equal  respect  for  our  own.  If  others  depart 
from  this  rule  in  their  dealings  with  ub,  we  may  be 
compelled  to  follow  their  precedent 

The  proper  treatment  of  the  original  occupants  of 
this  land— the  Indians— Is  one  deserving  of  careful 
consideration.  I will  favor  any  course  toward  them 
which  tends  to  their  civilization,  Christianization,  and 
ultimate  citizenship. 

The  question  of  suffrage  is  one  which  is  likely  to 
agitate  the  public  so  long  as  a portion  of  the  citizens 
of  the  nation  are  excluded  from  its  privileges  in  any 
State.  It  seemB  to  me  very  desirable  that  this  ques- 
tion should  be  settled  now,  and  I entertain  the  nope 
and  express  the  desire  that  it  may  be  by  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

On  the  5th  the  President  sent  to  the  Senate 
his  nominations  for  Cabinet  officers.  These  were 
at  once  confirmed.  But  it  w'as  soon  discovered 
that  Alexander  T.  Stewart,  named  as  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  was  rendered  ineligible  by  a law 
passed  eighty  years  ago,  excluding  from  this  of- 
fice any  person  engaged  in  trade  or  commerce. 
This  law,  which  no  one  seemed  to  remember, 
was  in  force.  Mr.  Stewart  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  merchants  of  the  country.  The  Pres- 
ident, in  a special  message,  urged  Congress  to 
remove  in  this  case  the  disability  imposed  by  the 
law.  Congress  failed  to  act  upon  this  suggestion, 
and  the  disability  remained.  Mr.  Stewart  could 
not  at  brief  notice  absolutely  retire  from  his  great 
business ; but  he  proposed  to  transfer  the  large 
profits  accruing  from  it  to  him  to  the  hands  of 
trustees,  to  be  by  them  devoted  to  benevolent 
purposes,  and  to  be  placed  wholly  beyond  his 
control.  These  profits  would  probably  in  four 
years  amount  to  several  millions  of  dollars.  But, 
upon  proper  consultation,  it  was  concluded  that 
this  course  would  not  remove  the  technical  dis- 
ability, and  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Stewart  was 
withdrawn. — Mr.  Elihu  B.  Washbume  had  been 
nominated  and  confirmed  as  Secretary  of  State. 
He  withdrew  upon  the  ground  that  his  health 
would  not  permit  him  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
that  office.  General  J.  M.  Schofield,  Secretary 
of  War  during  the  last  months  of  Mr.  Johnson  s 
administration,  wfas  nominated  and  confirmed  for 
that  position.  It  wras  understood,  however,  that 
his  acceptance  of  the  office  wras  merely  tempo- 
rary, and  that  he  wished,  as  soon  as  convenient, 
to  resume  his  post  in  the  regular  army.  He  re- 
signed a few  days  later. — The  vacancies  created 
by  the  resignations  of  Messrs.  Stewart,  Wash- 
bume, and  Schofield  were  at  once  filled,  and  the 
Cabinet,  as  finally  constituted,  stood  as  follows : 

Secretary  of  State.  Hamilton  Fish,  of  New  York. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury . George  S.  Boutwell,  of 
Massachusetts. 

Secretary  of  War.  John  A.  Rawlins,  of  Illinois. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy . Adolph  E.  Boric,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Jacob  D.  Cox,  of  Ohio. 

Postmaster-General  John  A.  J.  Cresswell,  of  Mary- 
land. 

Attorney-General.  E.  Rockwood  Hoar,  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 


The  construction  of  the  chief  standing  com- 
mittees has  a great  influence  upon  the  course  of 
legislation.  In  the  Senate  the  changes  are  feir : 
Sumner  remains  at  the  head  of  the  Committee  of 
Foreign  Relations ; Chandler,  Commerce;  Came- 
ron,  Agriculture;  Wilson,  Military  Affairs ; 
Grimes,  Naval  Affairs;  Trumbull,  Judiciary ; 
Ramsay,  Public  Lands ; Howe,  Claims;  Willey, 
Patents;  Howard,  Pacific  Railroad;  Drake, 
Education;  Conkling,  Revision  of  the  Laws; 
Cragin,  Expenses  of  the  Senate;  Fessenden, 
succeeding  Morrill,  Appropriations;  Anthony, 
Printing ; Morton,  succeeding  Sprague,  Manu- 
factures; Harlan,  succeeding  Henderson,  In- 
dian Affairs;  Edmunds,  succeeding  Yan  Win- 
kle, Pensions. 

In  the  Honse,  the  chairmen  of  the  chief  com- 
mittees are:  Schenck,  Ways  and  Means ; Dawes, 
Appropriations;  Garfield,  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency; Hotchkiss,  Reorganization  of  the  Civil 
Service  ; Stokes,  Ninth  Census ; Washburn  (of 
Massachusetts),  Claims;  Dixon,  Commerce ; 
Julian,  Public  Lands ; Farnsworth,  Post-  Offices  ; 
Morrell,  Manufactures;  Wilson,  Agriculture; 
Clark,  Indian  Affairs;  Logan,  MUitary  Af- 
fairs; Bingham,  Judiciary;  Boyd,  Revolutionary 
Claims ; Scofield,  Naval  A ffairs ; Hanks,  For' 
eign  Affairs;  Cullom,  Territories ; Ingersoll, 
Iioads  and  Canals  ; Ferris,  Mines  and  Mining ; 
Dockery,  Freedman  s A ffairs  ; Araell,  Education 
and  Labor ; Poland,  Revision  of  Laws. 

The  Public  Credit  Bill,  an  abstract  of  which 
was  given  in  our  last  Record,  was  “pocketed" 
by  President  Johnson,  having  been  presented  to 
him  almost  at  the  close  of  the  last  Congress.  It 
wras  again  passed,  and  approved  by  President 
Grant,  the  section  legalizing  contracts  payable 
specifically  in  gold  being  omitted,  for  the  reason 
that  recent  judicial  decisions  fully  recognize  the 
validity  of  such  contracts,  without  special  legis- 
lation.  A bill  designed  to  equalize  the  distri- 

bution of  the  currency  furnished  by  the  National 
Banks  has  passed  the  Senate.  Its  essential  pro- 
visions are : This  currency  shall  be  restricted  to 
$300,000,000,  one  half  to  be  apportioned  among 
the  States  in  the  ratio  of  their  population ; the 
other  half  iq  the  ratio  of  taxable  property.  In 
States  where  the  present  issues  exceed  the  legal 
proportion,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
coll  upon  banks  to  redeem  and  withdraw  their 
proportion  of  the  excess.  It  is  also  provided 
that  banks  located  in  States  where  there  is  an 
excess  may,  under  proper  regulations,  transfer 
their  places  of  business  to  States  in  which  there 

is  a deficiency. The  Tenure-of-Office  Law 

has  at  length  been  disposed  of.  The  House 
voted  to  repeal  absolutely;  the  Senate  refused 
to  concur,  but  made  some  important  modifica- 
tions. A Committee  of  Conference  was  called 
for,  and  a bill  agreed  upon,  ostensibly  an  amend- 
ment, but  really  almost  a repeal.  It  provides,  in 
substance,  that  during  a recess  of  the  Senate  the 
President  may  “suspend”  any  officer  contempbi- 
ted  in  the  bill,  and  appoint  another  person  to  fill 
his  place.  When  the  Senate  meets  the  President 
must  present  a nomination  for  the  office,  and  if 
the  Senate  then  refuse  to  concur,  the  President 
shall,  as  soon  as  possible,  nominate  another  per- 
son. The  bill  as  agreed  upon  by  the  Committee 
was  passed  in  the  Senate  by  42  to  8,  and  in  the 
House  by  108  to  67. 

In  accordance  with  the  law  for  reorganizing 
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the  army,  the  regular  infantry  are  consolidated 
into  twenty-five  regiments.  The  ranking  offi- 
cers in  each  regiment  are  Colonel,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  and  Major.  We  give  a list  of  these 
officers.  Most  of  them  rank  as  Generals  in  the 
volunteer  service.  Not  a few  of  these  men  will 
be  recognized  as  having  performed  great  and 
often  brilliant  services  during  the  late  war : 

Colonels : — Robert  C.  Buchanan,  Sam nel  W.  Craw- 
ford, George  W.  Getty,  Franklin  F.  Flint,  Nelson  A. 
Miles,  William  B.  Hazen,  John  Gibbon,  James  V. 
Bomford,  John  H.  King,  Henry  B.  Clitz,  Alvan  C. 
Gillem,  Orlando  B.  Willcox,  Philip  R.  de  Trobriand, 
Charles  S.  Lovell,  Oliver  L.  Shepherd,  Galusha  Penny- 
packer,  Thomas  L.  Crittenden,  Thomas  H.  Huger, 
Charles  H.  Smith,  George  Sykes,  George  Stoneman, 
David  S.  Stanley,  Jefferson  C.  Davie,  Ronald  8. 
M'Kenzie,  Joseph  A.  Mower. 

LietUenant-Colonela : — Pinckney  Lugenbeel,  Thomas 
C.  English,  John  R.  Brooke,  JosephU.  Potter,  Alex- 
ander S.  Webb,  Daniel  Huston,  Charles  C.  Gilbert, 
John  R.  Edie,  Luther  P.  Bradley,  Alexander  MlD. 
M‘Cook,  George  P.  Buell,  George  W.  Wallace,  Henry 
A.  Morrow,  George  A.  Woodward,  August  V.  Kautz, 
Robert  S.  Granger,  Samuel  B.  Hayman,  Emory  Up- 
ton, Romeyn  B.  Ayres,  Lewis  C.  Hunt,  Frank  Whea- 
ton, El  well  S.  Otis,  George  Crook,  Cuvier  Grover,  Ed- 
ward W.  Hinka. 

Majors:— Martin  D.  Hardin,  Peter  T.  Swaine,  Rich- 
ard L Dodge,  William  M‘E.  Dye,  Hugh  B.  Fleming, 
James  P.  Roy,  William  H.  Lewis,  John  D.  Wilkins, 
Edwin  F.  Townsend,  Alexander  Chambers,  Lyman 
Bissell,  Henry  R.  Mizuer,  Robert  S.  La  Motte,  Mat- 
thew M.  Blunt,  John  S.  Mason,  William  Carlin,  Rob- 
ert E.  A.  Crofton,  James  Van  Vorst,  George  A.  Will- 
iams, John  M.  Goodhue,  Jos.  N.  G.  Whistler,  Alex. 
J.  Dallas,  Henry  C.  Merriam,  Zenas  R.  Bliss. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  put  forth  a 
statement  of  the  condition  of  the  public  debt  up 
to  April  1.  The  result  is  that  the  nominal  debt, 
including  accrued  interest,  amounts  to  $2,636,- 
202,455.  From  this  is  to  be  deducted  funds  in 
the  Treasury  $1 11,005,993,  leaving  the  absolute 
debt  $2,525,196,421.  The  apparent  diminu- 
tion during  the  month  has  been  $2,573,039,  to 
which  should  be  added  $2,915,320  in  bonds,  is- 
sued to  the  Pacific  Railroad  Companies,  which 
form  really  no  part  of  the  public  debt.  Putting 
these  two  items  together,  the  actual  reduction  of 
the  public  debt  during  the  month  amounts  to 
$5,507,359.  The  Secretary  adds  that  had  the 
report  been  delayed,  as  formerly,  for  a week,  the 
additional  returns  would  have  shown  a further 
decrease  in  the  debt  of  about  $4,000,000. 

Some  time  since  Mr.  David  A.  Wells,  Special 
Commissioner  of  the  Revenue,  made  a report  in 
which  he  stated  in  substance  that  the  necessary 
expenses  of  a family  had  increased  since  1860 
about  78  per  cent. ; and  that  wages  for  unskilled 
mechanical  labor  had  increased  about  50  per 
cent.,  and  for  skilled  labor  about  60  per  cent. 
Exception  was  taken  to  this  statement,  espe- 
cially by  Hon.  William  D.  Kelley,  in  a speech 
delivered  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  4th  of  February.  Mr.  Kelley  said  that  this 
statement  was  not  correct;  but  that  “the  cost  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  was  not  more  than  50  per 
cent,  higher  than  in  1860,  while  skilled  labor  is 
now  immeasurably  more  fully  employed  at  an 
advance  of  from  80  to  100  per  cent,  over  the 
wages  of  that  year.” 

Mr.  Wells,  in  an  elaborate  letter,  undertakes 
to  justify  the  statements  made  in  his  report,  bas- 
ing his  justification  upon  an  immense  number 
of  statements  furnished  from  many  parts  of  the 
country,  mainly  from  the  manufacturing  regions. 
He  assumes  that  the  Government  buys  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  the  prices  which  it  has  paid 


at  different  periods  is  a fair  measure  of  the  rel- 
ative cost.  In  1860  the  Commissary-General 
paid  for  flour  $6  77 ; in  1868  $12  72 — an  in- 
crease of  88  per  cent  In  the  various  articles  of 
household  use,  such  as  flour,  meats,  vegetables, 
wood,  coal,  clothing,  and  the  like,  the  increase 
at  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  from  1860  to  1869, 
was  from  36  to  166  per  cent.,  the  average  being 
a little  more  than  90.  Of  the  most  important 
item  of  rent  Philadelphia  is  taken  as  a fair  sam- 
ple. Here,  of  26  houses,  assumed  to  be  fair  ex- 
amples of  those  occupied  by  working-men,  the 
rents  in  1860  were  $382;  in  1869  $882 — an  in- 
crease of  more  than  130  per  cent. 

Taking  into  account  all  the  figures  given  by 
Mr.  Wells,  we  think  that  the  man  who  in  i860 
received  $15  a week  would  require  in  1869  $25 
to  enjoy  practically  the  same  amount  of  comfort ; 
and  to  do  this  he  must  economize  in  the  article 
of  rent.  That  is,  while  being  as  well  clothed 
and  fed,  he  must  have  less  space  for  a home ; 
for  rente  have  increased  more  largely  than  any 
other  thing. 

The  prices  paid  for  labor  can  be  given  only  ap- 
proximately. Those  paid  on  the  Treasury  ex- 
tension at  Washington  may  be  taken  as  a sam- 
ple. Skilled  labor  gained  from  50  to  75  per 
cent,  advance ; unskilled  40 ; the  average  being 
58. — Mr.  Wells  gives  many  reports  from  great 
manufacturing  establishments.  In  some  the  ad- 
vance in  wages  is  small,  in  others  larger;  but 
the  general  result  seems  to  us  to  be  that  in  1869 
working-men  are  quite  as  fully  employed  as  in 
1860;  and  that  upon  the  whole  the  condition  of 
working  people  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of 
the  United  States  is  not  less  favorable  than  it 
was  in  1860.  In  the  agricultural  regions  we 
think  it  decidedly  more  favorable. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA 

The  revolution  in  Mexico  against  President 
Juarez  appears  to  have  failed.  The  rebels  under 
Negrete  have  been  defeated  by  Alatorre,  the  rev- 
olutionary chief  barely  escaping  with  his  life. 

The  severest  penalties  have  been  visited  upon  the 
rebels. 

In  Cuba  the  revolution  still  progresses,  though 
it  has  not  yet  been  able  to  establish  for  itself  a 
provisional  seat  of  government.  General  Lesca, 
starting  from  Nuevitas,  has  succeeded  in  march- 
ing through  the  interior  to  Puerto  Principe,  and 
has  raised  the  siege  of  that  place.  lie  suffered 
all  along  the  march  from  the  insurgents  who  op- 
posed him  in  the  mountain  defiles  and  inflicted 
upon  him  severe  punishment.  Early  in  March 
over  three  hundred  political  prisoners  were  ban- 
ished by  the  Spanish  authorities  to  Fernando  Po, 
an  island  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  The 
Cuban  revolutionists  have  decreed  the  immediate 
and  unconditional  abolition  of  slavery.  General 
Dulce,  the  Spanish  commander,  on  the  24th  of 
March  issued  a proclamation  asserting  that  the 
insurrection  had  already  been  mastered  in  the 
interior ; but  in  order  that  no  assistance  might 
be  rendered  to  it  from  abroad,  he  decreed  that 
“The  vessels  that  may  be  captured  in  Spanitfi 
waters,  or  on  the  free  seas  adjacent  to  the  Island 
of  Cuba,  with  cargoes  of  men,  arms,  and  muni- 
tions, or  such  materials  as  in  any  manner  what- 
ever may  contribute  to  abet  or  encourage  the  in- 
surrection in  this  province,  irrespective  of  their 
point  of  departure  or  destination,  and  after  ex- 
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amination  of  their  papers  and  register,  will  be 
considered  de  facto  enemies  to  the  integrity  of 
our  territory,  and  treated  as  pirates,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  naval  ordinances.  The  persons 
who  may  be  thus  captured  will  be  immediately 
shot” 

EUROPE. 

Before  the  British  Parliament,  which  met  in 
December  last,  was  three  months  old,  the  deaths 
of  five  peers  and  five  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  were  recorded. — On  the  evening  of 
March  1 Mr.  Gladstone  moved  the  introduction 
of  his  bill  to  disestablish  the  Irish  Church,  to 
make  provision  for  its  temporalities,  and  to  dis- 
endow the  Royal  College  of  St.  Patrick  at  May- 
nooth.  He  followed  up  his  motion  with  a speech. 
The  bill,  he  said,  was  intended  to  go  into  effect 
after  January  1,  1871.  A commission  would  be 
appointed  for  a period  of  ten  years  to  guard  the 
property  of  the  Church.  The  bill  would  result 
in  the  abolition  of  the  rights  of  bishops  to  the 
peerage.  Provision  was  made  for  the  clergy, 
who  would  receive  life -annuities.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone estimated  the  income  of  the  Irish  Church 
at  £700,000  per  annum ; its  capital  was  £16,- 
000,000,  and  the  charges  imposed  or  retained  by 
this  bill  were  £8,G50,000,  leaving  a balance  of 
between  seven  and  eight  millions  at  the  disposal 
of  Parliament.  This  surplus,  he  urged,  must  be 
applied  to  Irish  purposes,  and  not  to  purposes 
ecclesiastical.  The  proposed  plan  was  to  devote 
it  “to  the  relief  of  inevitable  calamity  and  suf- 
fering.” The  bill  was  passed  by  the  House  on 
the  night  of  March  23,  by  a vote  of  368  to  250. 

The  following  account  has  been  issued  of 

the  gross  public  income  and  expenditure  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  year  ended  September  30, 
1868:  The  customs  produced  £22,590,000; 
the  excise,  £19,875,000;  stamps,  £9,250,000; 
taxes  (land  and  assessed),  £3,507,000;  prop- 
erty tax,  £7,281,000;  Post-Office,  £4,590,000; 
crown  lands  (net),  £347,000,  and  miscellaneous, 
£2,867,561,  making  a total  income  of  £70,307,- 
561.  The  ordinary  expenditure  was:  the  in- 
terest on  debt,  bonds,  bills,  etc.,  £26,495,771 
16s.  Id. ; charges  on  consolidated  fund,  £1,8G0,- 
474  135.  9 d.j  and  supply  services,  £43,820,740 
7 a.  9 <f.,  thus  making  a total  of  £72,176,986 
185.  \d.  ordinaiy  expenditure.  The  expendi- 
ture for  fortifications  under  special  acts  was 
£805,000,  and  the  total  expenditure  was  there- 
fore £72,981,986  185. 

The  session  of  the  North  German  Parliament 
was  opened  on  the  4th  by  a pacific  speech  from 

King  William. King  John  of  Saxony  made, 

a few  days  ago,  a speech  to  the  legislative  body 
of  his  kingdom.  SSaxony  is,  after  Prussia,  the 
most  important  member  of  the  North  German 
Confederation,  and  this  expression  of  the  views 
of  the  sovereign  is  of  importance  as  indicating 
something  of  the  future  of  Germany.  The  king 
said:  “ You  have  enjoyed  for  two  years  an  un- 
interrupted peace,  and  such  a one  as  I hope  may 
continue  till  the  latest  times.  The  old  condition 
oithings  has  made  way  for  a new  and,  as  I will- 


ingly confess,  thoroughly  healthy  one.  Germanj 
will  continue  to  develop  her  strength  under  the 
tegis  of  the  North  German  Confederation,  and 
German  disunion,  formerly  the  cause  of  so  much 
scorn,  will  cease.  Have  confidence  in  the  future, 
for  a disturbance  of  this  peace  is  not  to  be  thought 
of.  I have  made  peace  with  Prussia,  and  as  an 
honorable  man  I will  keep  it  honestly  and  frank- 
ly, and  therefore  I can  not  approve  of  the  in- 
trigues of  a party  that  daily  preaches  the  separa- 
tion of  Saxony  from  the  North  German  Confed- 
eration and  the  restoration  of  the  old  state  of 
things,  thus  giving  itself  the  appearance  of  dis- 
covering the  Becret  and  selfish  aims  of  the  Saxon 
Government.  This  party  holds  thoroughly  mis- 
taken opinions,  and  adopts  a point  of  view  vast- 
ly different  from  that  of  the  Government.  The 
restoration  of  the  old  state  of  things,  gentlemen, 
is  in  Germany  an  impossibility.  ” 

In  Sfwin  the  Constituent  Cortes  on  the  3d 
committed  to  fifteen  members  the  task  of  draft- 
ing a Constitution,  to  define  the  rights  and  lib- 
erties of  citizens  and  submit  a form  of  govern- 
ment. The  form  of  the  Constitution  submitted 
by  this  commission  grants  religious  liberty,  but 
retains  Roman  Catholicism  as  the  State  religion. 
Notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  Republic- 
ans a monarchy  is  to  be  established,  and,  as  now 
appears,  the  Duke  of  Montpensier,  son  of  Louis 
Philippe,  will  be  invited  to  the  throne.  It  is 
proposed  in  the  draft  of  the  law  that  the,  King 
shall  be  chosen  for  life,  and  his  heir  shall  attain 
his  majority  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  Considera- 
ble disturbance  has  been  created  in  Andalusia 
on  account  of  military  conscription,  resulting  in 
great  loss  of  life. 

In  Italy  the  legality  of  the  marriage  of  priests 
has  been  argued  in  a remarkable  case  brought 
before  the  Court  of  Appeal  at  Naples.  The  ad- 
vocate of  the  priest  who  was  desirous  of  entering 
into  the  marriage  state  argued  that  celibacy  was 
fit  perfect  contradiction  to  the  nature  of  man,  to 
the  Scriptures,  and  to  the  example  of  Christ,  who 
selected  for  his  disciples  and  apostles  married 
men.  These  words  of  the  advocate  were  received 
with  shouts  of  applause  and  vivas,  which  were 
renewed  when  he  went  on  to  say  that  to  moralize 
society  the  priests  must  be  moralized,  and  this 
could  only  be  accomplished  by  allowing  their 
marriage.  The  advocate  for  the  opposite  party 
contended  for  the  old  state  of  things,  and  pro- 
tested against  any  changes  w hich  would  do  vio- 
lence to  the  prejudices  of  the  multitude.  What 
would  be  thought  of  a man  who  said  mass  in  the 
presence  of  his  wife  and  family  ? The  Attorney- 
General  followed  the  advocate  of  the  priest  in  a 
speech  full  of  eloquence,  and  distinguished  by 
the  most  liberal  spirit  He  said  lie  would  in- 
finitely rather  hold  out  his  hand  to  a priest  who 
took  his  w ife  to  his  house  than  to  one  w ho  took 
his  concubine.  This  speech  was  follow'ed  by  the 
wildest  demonstrations  of  applause.  The  court 
has  declared  that  the  opposition  to  the  priest’s 
marriage  is  inadmissible,  and  directs  that  the 
ceremony  shall  be  proceeded  with  according  to 
law. 
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THE  present  Number  closes  the  Thirty-eighth 
Volume  of  this  Magazine,  with  a circula- 
tion of  about  ten  thousand  copies  more  than  it 
had  at  the  close  of  the  Thirty-seventh.  Many 
pleasantries  come  to  us  from  these  new  subscrib- 
ers. To  them  we  say,  persevere ; to  the  old,  for- 
get us  not.  A young  lady  once  remarked  to  an 
individual : 44  Your  countenance  to  me  is  like  the 
rising  sun,  for  it  always  gladdens  me  with  a 
cheerful  look.”  That  is  the  mission  of  the 
Drawer.  A merry  or  cheerful  countenance  was 
always  one  of  the  things  which  Jeremy  Taylor 
said  his  enemies  or  persecutors  could  not  take 
from  him.  The  Drawer  stands  guard  against 
the  gloomy  and  forbidding,  against  the  mourners 
and  complainers.  The  industrious  bee  does  not 
complain  that  there  are  so  many  poisonous  flow- 
ers and  thorny  branches  in  his  road,  but  buzzes 
on,  selecting  the  honey  where  he  can  And  it,  and 
passes  quietly  by  the  places  where  it  is  not.  So 
doth  the  Drawer. 

Bishop  Beckwith,  of  Georgia,  recently  made 
a visitation  to  the  Southwestern  portion  of  his 
diocese.  There  being  no  Episcopal  church  in 
the  town,  the  Methodist  church  was  borrowed 
for  an  evening  service.  A large  concourse  of 
people  assembled  to  welcome  the  Bishop.  The 
whites  filled  the  interior  of  the  building;  the 
blacks,  from  curiosity,  flocked  around  the  doors. 
The  Bishop  retired  to  the  rear  of  the  edifice  for 
the  purpose  of  robing,  little  anticipating  the  ef- 
fect he  was  about  to  produce.  Arrayed  in  his 
vestments  he  proceeded  slowly,  under  the  moon- 
light, from  the  rear  to  the  front  of  the  building. 
As  he  turned  the  corner  a gust  of  wind  caught 
the  flowing  episcopal  lawn,  and  expanded  it  like 
outstretched  wings.  The  darkeys  constantly  had 
been  subjected  to  the  terrorism  of  the  Ku-Klux, 
whose  members,  wrapped  in  white  sheets  and 
other  disfigurements,  had  alarmed  their  super- 
stitious nature ; therefore,  on  now  beholding  this 
strange  apparition  approaching  them,  clad  in 
white,  they  gave  a frantic  yell,  “ Ku-Klux ! Ku- 
Klux!”  and  took  to  the  woods.  The  Bishop 
preserved  his  gravity,  entered  the  building,  and 
held  the  worship;  but  throughout  the  entire 
service,  and  amidst  the  most  pathetic  parts  of 
his  sermon,  the  distant  yells,  44  Ku-Klux !”  were 
heard  re-echoing  through  the  forest  from  the  run- 
ning negroes. 

A half-witted  fellow,  well  known  in  the  re- 
gion of  Piqua,  Ohio,  came  into  the  office  of  a 
gentleman  of  that  place  a few  days  since,  and 
mentioned  the  sudden  death  of  an  old  and  much 
esteemed  citizen.  On  being  asked  the  cause  of 
the  man’s  death,  he  answered,  44 liar d disease.” 
44  What  a that  ?”  44  Well,  I don’t  know ; he  was 
sittin’  on  his  chair,  and  all  at  once  he  died — and 
he  never  noticed  it  /” 

The  manner  in  which  General  Sheridan  has 
closed  up  the  Indian  business  recalls  to  a West- 
ern correspondent,  who  was  for  many  years  con- 
nected with  our  Indian  affairs,  a good  thing  said 
by  a Yancton  Sioux  chief  at  a treaty  council 
held  by  General  Harney  in  185(1,  after  he  had 
thoroughly  quieted  the  Sioux.  The  General  had 


just  addressed  the  Indians,  and  accused  them 
in  severe  terms  of  robbing  and  murdering  the 
whites;  when  the  chief  alluded  to,  who  was 
called  (for  short)  The-Man-Who-Was-Struck- 
By-The-Rhea  (meaning  a Rhea  Indian),  made  a 
lengthy  and  apt  reply,  charging  the  whites  with 
being  the  aggressors,  in  cheating  and  robbing  the 
ignorant  Indians,  who,  having  no  other  mode  of 
redress,  were  obliged  to  take  it  out  in  killing. 
He  closed  as  follows:  “You  pick  out  poorest 
man  you  got,  and  send  um  up  here  to  give  us 
our  goods.  When  agent  comes  here  he  poor; 
but  he  get  rich.  After  he  get  rich  he  go  ’ way , 
and  * nother  poor  man  come.  Now  there’s 
g-r-e-a-t  m-a-n-y  white  men,  and  there's  some 
thieves .”  And  that,  we  reckon,  is  a fair  solu- 
tion of  the  Indian  question. 

Time  was  when  the  ornate  in  music  was  main- 
ly heard  only  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  or 
in  some  of  the  more  wealthy  of  the  Episcopal. 
That  time,  however,  has  long  passed ; and  in  our 
day  there  may  be,  and  is,  listened  to  in  Presby- 
terian, Methodist,  Baptist,  and  other  Protestant 
churches,  music  arranged  from  the  best  Roman 
masses,  or  from  the  choicest  gems  of  the  opera. 
This  matter  (and,  for  that  matter,  chacun  d son 
gout ) was  very  neatly  hit  recently  by  a worthy 
minister  whose  taste  ran  to  plain  song.  He  was 
accidentally  officiating  in  an  opulent  congrega- 
tion where"  the  quartette  choir  was  of  the  very 
first  order.  The  ordinary  announcement  is, 
44  Let  us  sing  the  1 73d  hymn ;”  but  this  outspok- 
en, homespun  old  gentleman,  knowing  the  ground 
on  which  he  stood  and  the  audience  whom  he  ad- 
dressed, said,  in  rotund  voice,  looking  squarely 
at  the  people : 44  We  will  now  listen  to  the  sing- 
ing of  the  173d  hymn !”  which  was  done  with  as 
much  44  deportment”  as  could  have  been  assumed 
by  a hundred  Mr.  Turveydrops,  with  the  attend- 
ant Mrs.,  Miss,  and  Master  Turveys.  We  all 
understand  it,  talk  as  we  may. 

We  have  a little  anecdote  of  Faraday,  which 
will  be  new  to  ninety-nine  folks  out  of  a hun- 
dred, the  hundredth  being  he  who  reads  the 
printed  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  in  one 
of  the  latest  numbers  of  which  there  is  a rich 
collection  of  biographical  facts,  chiefly  derived 
from  the  correspondence  and  note-books  of  the 
philosopher.  It  appears  that  he  and  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  were  sent  as  government  commissioners  to 
watch  the  inquest  upon  those  who  died  by  the 
explosion  in  the  Haswell  Colliery  in  1844.  Fara- 
day cross-examined  the  witnesses  very  pertinent- 
ly. Among  other  questions  he  asked  how  the 
rate  of  flow  of  air  currents  was  measured  ? An 
inspector,  in  reply,  took  a pinch  of  gunpowder 
from  a box,  as  if  it  were  snuff,  and  let  it  fall 
through  the  flame  of  a candle.  His  companion, 
with  a watch,  noted  the  time  that  the  smoke  took 
to  travel  a certain  distance.  The  method  satis- 
fied Faraday,  but  he  remarked  on  the  careless 
handling  of  the  powder,  and  he  asl&d  where  it 
was  kept ? 44 In  a bag  tightly  tied.”  44  Yes,  but 
where  do  you  keep  the  bag  ?”  44  You  are  sitting 

on  it!”  quoth  the  callous  miner.  For  the  well- 
intentipned  people,  not  being  overstocked  with 
soft  chairs,  had  given  the  commissioner  their  best 
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substitute  for  a cushion.  Faraday’s  agility  in 
vacating  his  honored  seat  may  be  imagined ; so 
may  his  expostulations,  which,  we  are  mildly  in- 
formed, were  animated  and  expressive.  For  the 
rest  of  the  trial  he  sat,  unlike  the  Ingoldsby  cob- 
bler’s wife,  without  a cushion  in  his  chair. 

Although  ladies,  as  a general  thing,  are  pro- 
verbially fond  of  horses,  yet  even  with  them  there 
is  a limit  to  admiration,  as  was  the  case  with  a j 
certain  belle  who  turned  a deaf  ear  to  a suitor 
who  possessed  more  bullion  than  brain.  “Look 
at  him,”  said  she  to  a friend,  as  he  passed; 
“could  you  marry  him,  even  if  he  had  a car- 
riage and  horses ?”  “No,  indeed,”  replied  the 
sympathizer ; “ not  if  he  kept  a livery-stable  1” 

The  degree  of  interest  that  was  taken  by  Dis- 
senters in  the  recent  English  elections  may  be 
inferred  by  a remark  made  by  Mr.  Spurgeon, 
who  was  scolding  certain  of  his  followers  who 
declined  to  interfere  in  politics  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  “not  of  this  world.”  This,  he 
argued,  was  mere  metaphor.  “You  might  as 
well,”  he  said,  “being  sheep  of  the  Lord’s,  de- 
cline to  eat  a mutton-chop,  on  the  plea  that  it 
would  be  cannibalism.” 

A correspondent  at  Manlius,  New  York, 
thus  writes : A few  years  ago  I was  summoned 
to  attend  the  sitting  of  a commission  of  lunacy 
at  a farmer’s  house  in  a neighboring  town,  and 
took  my  little  son  with  me  for  the  sake  of  the 
ride.  In  the  course  of  the  proceedings,  the  oath 
was  administered  to  several  persons  at  once. 
The  little  fellow  observed,  and  drew  his  own 
conclusions.  The  other  day  I was  saying  some- 
thing about  an  agricultural  meeting,  when  my 
boy  spoke  up : “Father,  was  that  an  agricultural 
meeting  where  they  passed  round  a. Testament, 
and  they  all  smelt  of  it,  and  then  sweared  at  it  ?” 

Another  instance  of  the  curious  way  in  which 
little  folks  regard  the  customs  of  those  with  whom 
they  have  not  been  familiar.  It  comes  from 
Williamsport,  Pennsylvania:  My  six -year -old 
went  with  her  grandmother  to  dine  with  some 
aged  “Friends,”  and  on  her  return  remarked 
that  “ at  the  table,  before  eating,  the  old  women 
dozed  a while”  (silent  blessing). 

The  Holy  Father  must  have  his  little  hilarity, 
now  and  then,  as  well  as  we  heretics.  Not  long 
ago  he  gave  an  example  of  it  to  a corporation  of 
bakers,  who  asked  audience  of  him  in  order  to 
remonstrate  against  a new  and  excellent  public 
oven,  designed  to  supply  bread  to  the  poor  at  a 
low  profit.  This  interference  with  the  dishonest 
■gains  of  the  Roman  bakers,  though  a great  pop- 
ular benefit,  was  a grievous  injury  in  their  eyes. 
“ Holy  Father,”  said  the  spokesman,  “ it  is  very 
hard  on  us ; we  have  worked  so  long  for  the  pub- 
lic benefit.”  “ It  is  quite  true,  my  son,”  replied 
the  Pope;  “it  is  high  time  you  rested  a little, 
and  let  other  people  work!”  Pius  rather  had 
him  there. 

Some  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  when  Ballston 
Spa,  with  its  mineral  waters,  enjoyed  the  notori- 
ety of  being  the  leading  watering-place  in  Amer- 
ica, Mr.  Nicholas  Low,  of  this  city,  a gentleman 
still  well  remembered  by  old  Knickerbockers, 
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erected  a spacious  hotel,  known  that  and  now  t*  I 
the  Sans  Souci  Hotel.  The  upper-tendom  of 
both  sides  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  Line,  the  par- 
venu and  the  snob,  the  good  and  the  bad.  resort- 
ed thither  for  health  or  amusement  Gambling 
was  apparently  one  of  the  medicaments  largely 
indulged  in,  and  many  a dashing  blade,  after 
indulging  in  a course  of  that  treatment  ended  by 
finding  his  purse  ornamented  with  the  anagram 
MT.  One  of  these  playful  young  gentlemen, 
having,  like  a spring  lamb,  “gamboled  on  the 
green”  a little  too  deeply,  wrote  with  a diamond 
on  a window  in  his  room : 

On  and  vous  venez  id,  vous  etea  sans  souri, 

Hals  quand  vous  partez,  vous  ctes  sans  six  terns. 

Cruel,  is  it  not,  that  the  jocose  American  cit- 
izen con  not  resist  the  temptation  to  laugh  a*  tig 
misfortune  of  his  neighbor  ? Thus  in  Babylon, 
Long  Island,  when  Sir.  William  Williams  vat 
advertised  among  the  bankrupts,  he  was  deri- 
sively dubbed  a Deficiency  Bill ! 

In  1865,  just  after  the  surrender  of  Mobile,  an 
officer  of  the  Thirty-third  Infantry,  then  stationed 
there,  lost  his  wife — a lady  much  esteemed  by  his 
brother-officers,  who  were  therefore  desirous  that 
the  last  rites  to  the  deceased  should  be  performed 
with  the  greatest  possible  decorum.  The  ceme- 
tery being  within  short  distance,  it  was  though! 
best  that  the  procession  should  proceed  timber 
ou  foot.  The  city  undertaker,  having  mounted 
the  seat  with  the  driver  of  the  hearse,  glanced 
back  to  see  that  all  was  in  readiness  to  move. 
Noticing  that  the  officers  were  in  regular  onkr 
in  the  rear  of  the  hearse,  and  thinking  that  he 
could  improve  upon  that,  lie  addressed  one  of  the 
officers,  sotto  voce:  “Captain,  hadn’t  you  better 
get  the  officers  to  scatter  themselves  about  the 
hearse  ? — it  ’ll  give  the  thing  a more  cheerful  ap- 
pearance, you  know !” 

A Connecticut  correspondent  relates  it  as  a 
habit  of  a neighbor  of  his  in  that  State  that  he 
usually  prefaces  his  remarks  upon  most  subjects 
with  the  words  “Why  I;”  so  much  so  as  to 
have  acquired  the  name  of  “ Why-I  Jenkins.” 

Not  long  since  the  poor  gentleman  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  lose  his  wife,  and  buried  her  by  the 
side  of  a townsman  named  Captain  Dobbs.  The 
Captain  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  friends 
who  ordered  a grave-stone,  which  in  dne  course 
was  taken  to  the  cemetery,  but  by  mistake  was 
placed  over  the  grave  of  “ Why-1 ’s”  wife.  The 
bereaved  man,  on  visiting  the  graTe-yard  shortly 
after,  was  much  astonished  at  the  position  of  the 
stone,  and,  raising  both  hands,  exclaimed : “ Why 
/put  her  down  Nancy  Jenkins,  and  she’s  come 
up  Captain  Dobbs !” 

He  went  away  to  inquire  about  it. 

The  same  correspondent  speaks  of  another 
neighbor,  who  took  his  eight-gallon  keg  to  a store 
to  have  it  filled  with  molasses.  The  storekeeper 
declared  he  had  put  in  ten  gallons,  and  demand- 
ed pay  accordingly.  Our  friend  paid,  adding 
that  he  “didn’t  mind  the  money  so  much  as  he 
did  the  strain  on  the  darned  old  keg  /” 

Bill  P , by  force  of  brain  and  gift  of  gab, 

has  come  to  be  looked  to  as  authority  in  the 
community  of  Black  River  Forks,  oat  in  Wis- 
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cousin.  He  is  a cross  between  a lumberman, 
politician,  and  lawyer, "and  was  never  lacking  for 
a loophole  through  which  to  slip  when  ordinary 
men  would  have  acknowledged  themselves  cor- 
nered. Bill  had  been  called  upon  to  defend  a 
worthy  citizen  against  an  indictment  for  assault 
and  battery  upon  a miserable  vagabond,  “con- 
trary to  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Wisconsin.”  The  evidence  was 
conclusive,  and  Bill  attempted  not  to  justify  or 
mitigate.  There  seemed  no  way  to  escape  pun- 
ishment; but  when  Bill  came  to  address  the 
jury  he  laid  down  this  rule  of  law : “ You  can’t 
convict  this  defendant  unless  the  prosecution 
prove  the  entire  allegation.  Proving  a part  will 
not  do.  We  admit  the  assault  and  battery,  but 
we  deny  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  peace  and 
dignity  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
and  the  prosecution  has  failed  to  show  it.” 

The  jury  so  held. 

Judge  Hackett,  it  is  understood,  will  hold  this 
as  a precedent  in  certain  cases  to  come  before 
him  next  term. 


“Why?” 

“Because  his  wife  didn’t  leave  any  children, 
and  I don’t  see  what  he  wants  with  a Nourse.” 

A Pennsylvania  correspondent  mentions  that 
in  the  town  adjoining  the  village  wherein  he 
dwells  religious  sects  are  numerous  and  thriving ; 
so  much  so  that  an  old  gentleman  recently  re- 
marked that  if  he  wished  to  start  a new  religion 
he  would  go  there  to  do  it.  Among  other  de- 
nominations the  Dunkers  and  Omish  are  well 
represented,  the  color  and  style  of  whose  dress  so 
closely  resemble  each  other  that  it  is  sometimes 
jocularly  said  the  only  difference  between  them 
consists  in  the  former  wearing  buttons  and  the 
latter  hooks  and  eyes.  Some  years  ago  the 
Dunkers  succeeded  in  adding  to  their  number  a 
poor,  slow-motioned,  worthless  fellow,  who  was 
a by-word  for  slovenliness  in  the  community. 
On  a certain  Sunday  he  with  some  other  con- 
verts received  the  ordinance  of  baptism  in  a 
neighboring  creek.  All  went  well  enough  until 
our  dirty  friend’s  turn  came,  when,  just  as  he 
was  brought  up  from  the  plunge,  a waggish 
farmer  spoiled  the  solemnity  of  the  scene  by 
drawling  out:  “Give  him  another  dip;  give 
him  another — he's  a filthy  devil  1” 

An  epitaph  which  is  not  an  epitaph  comes 
from  a New  Jersey  friend,  who  says  that  in  a 
grave-yard  in  bis  vicinity  there  is  a little  head- 
stone on  which  is  cut  the  words:  “Child  of 

Richard  and  Jane  B : too  young  for  name 

or  age  .” 

Pond  as  Mr.  Robert  Bonner  is  of  “ that  noble 
animal,  the  hoss,”  his  love  is  not  more  fervid 
than  w as  that  of  the  late  Professor  Goodsir,  of 
Edinburgh,  who  was  accustomed  to  surround 
himself  with  animals  that  he  caressed  daring 
life,  while  he  looked  forward  lovingly  to  the  time 
when  he  should  be  at  liberty  to  examine  their 
dead  tissues.  “I  love  the  horse,”  he  said  one 
day  to  a friend — “ I love  the  horse,”  laying  great 
stress  on  the  word  love ; and  then  added,  with- 
out a pause,  “ I have  dissected  him  twice.” 

A few  days  since  a trial  was  in  progress  in 
the  Superior  Court  of  Cincinnati,  in  which  was 
involved  the  value  of  the  chairs  and  furniture 
of  a tonsorial  establishment.  The  learned  Judge 
to  whom  the  cause  had  been  submitted  was  at 
a nonplus  by  reason  of  the  conflicting  evidence 
of  the  value  of  the  property  in  question.  He 
determined  to  send  for  the  barber  in  the  court- 
house building,  and  hear  his  opinion  of  the 
value,  and  thereupon  he  dispatched  the  court 
messenger  for  Mynheer  von  Schlizeringberg,  the 
aforesaid  barber,  to  aid  him  in  determining  the 
suit.  The  messenger  accordingly  told  the  Teu- 
ton what  the  Judge  desired,  and  after  fixing  up 
in  his  best  style  he  made  his  way  to  the  court- 
room, and,  seeing  a vacant  seat  next  the  Judge 
(who  by-the-by  is  fond  of  a joke),  the  said  Teu- 
ton ascended  the  bench  and  took  his  seat  along- 
side the  Court,  and  became  a component  part 

thereof.  Judge  S , after  taking  a sly  look  at 

his  colleague  and  the  bar,  proceeded  to  hear  the 
witnesses ; and  the  adjunct  of  the  Court,  taking 
out  his  pencil,  began  figuring  up  the  amount  of 
the  damages,  and  after  he  had  heard  the  wit- 
nesses pronounced  judgment : “ As  he  vos  a par- 


The  inmates  of  our  reformatory  institutions 
now  and  then  get  off  a good  thing.  In  one  of 
these  admirable  retreats  the  chaplain,  noted  for 
the  length  of  his  sermons,  was  lately  made  the 
subject  of  a practical  joke.  The  inmates,  it 
seems,  had  organized  a band  of  Ethiopian  Min- 
strels, and  conducted  it  with  so  much  success  as 
to  insure  the  attendance  of  the  entire  household 
— a large  audience.  During  one  of  the  “rests” 
Sambo  asked  of  Brother  Bones,  “ What  will  our 
chaplain  preach  about  next  Sunday  ?”  After  the 
usual  number  of  failures  to  answer  the  interroga- 
tory Sambo  was  solicited  to  explain,  which  he 
did  by  saying,  “Why,  Brudder  Bones,  he  will 
preach  about — twenty  minutes .”  Which  he  did. 

A clebqyman  informs  u»  that  a Washing- 
ton correspondent  of  a religious  paper  recently 

assigned  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  &- a rather  novel 

pulpit.  The  Doctor  had  preached  from  the  text, 
‘‘The  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against 
you.”  The  Doctor* must  have  been  not  a little 
surprised,  if  he  saw  the  account  of  the  sermon, 
to  read  in  the  words  of  the  correspondent,  “Dr. 

S then  preached  from  the  gates  of  helL” 

Probably  one  of  those  fiery  discourses  for  which 
the  preacher  is  famous. 

From  the  same  source  we  learn  that  a clergy- 
man in  New  Jersey,  having  had  difficulty  with 
his  vestry,  was  requested  by  the  latter  to  resign. 
What  must  have  been  the  surprise  of  the  con- 
gregation when,  the  next  time  the  rector  preach- 
ed, it  was  from  a text  occurring  in  the  “ Gospel 
for  the  day” — the  fourth  Sunday  after  Epiphany 
— “And  they  besought  him  that  he  would  depart 
out  of  their  coasts .”  Our  correspondent  does 
not#tate  whether  his  clerical  friend  cleared  the 
coast  as  was  desiderated  by  the  vestry,  or  whether 
he  persisted  in  maintaining  his  rectorial  rights, 
as  other  Jersey  rectors  do  when  raid  is  made 
upon  them. 

The  same  good  parson  mentions  the  case  of  a 
Mr.  G , who  was  said  to  be  paying  his  ad- 
dresses to  a Miss  Nourse.  Mr.  G being  a 

widower,  an  envious  neighbor  remarked:  “I 
don’t  believe  he  is  going  to  marry  Miss  Nellie.” 
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per,  and  nnterstoot  the  case,  and  dis  Conrt  knew 
noting  of  de  case,  he  gave  shugment  for  de  plaint- 
iff tree  huntret  dollar,  and  fivf  tollar  for  himself 
and  de  shuge  for  deciding  te  case.”  Of  course 
the  “shugment”  was  heard  amidst  roars,  which 
the  new  judge  took  as  a compliment,  and  did  not 
find  out  the  real  cause  until  the  Judge  instructed 
Jiim  to  go  into  the  witness-box  and  be  sworn  as 
to  his  opinion  and  judgment,  and  then  he  claimed 
that  his  word  as  a shuge  was  as  good  as  if  he  had 
sworn  to  it.  After  he  had  been  sworn  accord- 
ingly, and  given  his  opinion  upon  the  matters  in 
controversy,  he  was  interrogated  by  the  Court  os 
to  the  meaning  of  the  stripes  on  a barber’s  pole. 
Not  being  well  posted  in  which,  he  was  fully 
informed  by  the  Court.  He  claimed  that  all  he 
did  not  know  in  the  matter  could  be  told  by 
Lawyer  Jokehim,  upon  whose  testimony  the 
plaintiff  rested  his  case  and  obtained  his  “ shug- 
ment.” 

We  are  disposed  to  commend  as  a model  for 
lawyers  who  contemplate  inserting  their  cards  in 
the  publishing  columns  of  this  Magazine  the  fol- 
lowing hand-bill  announcement  of  un  enterprising 
member  of  the  bar  of  Pennsylvania,  merely 
changing  name  and  address : 

Our  Country,  Our  Laws,  Our  8ide. 
JOHN  K.  DUSENBERY, 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 

Tenders  his  professional  services  to  the  citizens  of 
Jefferson  County  and  the  public  generally. 

He  can  be  found  at  his  office  in 
PUNKVILLE, 

Jefferson  County,  Pa. 

Collections  Intrusted  to  him  of  money  will  be  attend- 
ed to  promptly  in  any  part  of  the  State,  and  shall  be 
placed  immediately  la  the  hands  of  good  collecting 
officers. 

He  will  council  on  all  matters  touching  the  laws  of 
God  or  man,  taking  no  fees  for  the  former,  for  Its  fruits 
of  peace  yield  a sufficient  reward;  its  summary  is, 
Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,  and  owe  no  man  any 
thing.  By  strict  obedience  to  this  first  code  most 
likely  you  will  never  call  on  him  for  council  on  the 
second ; but  if  you  desire  to  leave  the  quiet  waters  of 
peace,  and  to  tempt  the  troubled  seas  of  discord  and 
commotion,  he  will  Btand  your  pilot  through  hells  of 
strife,  and  waft  you  so  gently  over  yawning  elements 
of  hungary  ruin,  howling  to  swallow  wrecked  estates, 
that  when  you  have  once  more  set  your  foot  on  Terra 
Firma,  like  Moses  and  Aaron,  you  will  rejoice  over 
Korah,  Dathan.  and  Ablram,  or  like  Miram  over  the 
host  of  Pharoah,  that  horseB  and  chariots  and  eveiy 
thing  pertaining  unto  them,  except  what  the  law  al- 
lows them,  are  ingulfed  In  the  Rea  Sea. 

October  1, 1840.  JOHN  K.  DUSENBERY. 

Let  us  admire  the  tact  and  pluck  of  an  Illinois 
clergyman,  who,  being  indifferently  paid  by  his 
flock,  found  himself  too  much  in  the  “raven” 
business  for  the  cravings  of  his  little  ones.  Yet 
the  people  liked  him.  On  one  Sabbath  morning, 
after  performing  the  usual  preliminary  services, 
he  announced  his  text  and  said:  “No  man  la- 
bors for  another  without  adequate  pay.  The 
lawyer  and  the  physician  have  their  fees,  the 
teacher  his  salary,  the  merchant  pay  for  his 
goods.  I have  announced  my  text,  and  will 
finish  my  discourse  when  I see  a disposition  on 
the  part  of  my  brethren  to  do  their  duty  toward 
me;”  and  sat  down.  There  was  an  expression 
of  surprise,  if  not  amusement,  on  the  faces  of 
the  audience,  but  the  deacons  bustled  about,  and 
took  an  unusually  liberal  collection.  He  then 
gravely  proceeded  with  his  discourse.  Perhaps 
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if  this  sort  of  pulpit  oratory  were  more  generally 
indulged  in  the  parsons  would  realize  more  of 
greenbacks. 

Walking  up  Broadway  the  other  day,  met 
John  G.  Saxe.  Asked,  “ Where  are  you  bound?” 

“ To  Boston,”  answered  that  poet,  “ this  after- 
noon, Deo  volente.” 

“What  route’s  that?”  asked  an  irreverent 
young  publisher. 

“By  way  of  Providence , of  course.” 

A little  volume  has  recently  been  published 
in  London  entitled  “ Tinker  jEsop  and  his  Les- 
sons for  the  Age,”  each  “lesson”  winding  up 
with  a moral  in  the  shape  of  a “little  story.” 
The  following,  of  interest  perhaps  to  young  par- 
sons, is  a fair  specimen : 

A young  and  inexperienced  curate,  who  had 
lately  come  from  college  to  do  duty  in  a country 
parish,  was  passionately  fond  of  dancing,  and 
was  eager  to  indulge  now  and  then  in  his  favorite 
pastime,  when  he  could  do  so  in  private,  and  not 
seem  to  moke  a mountebank  of  himself.  One 
dark  winter  s evening,  having  lit  up  the  lower 
room  of  his  lodging  and  set  his  musical  box  go- 
ing, he  began  footing  it  round  the  table,  and 
flinging  his  arms  and  legs  about  with  wonderful 
agility ; for,  though  the  shutters  were  still  open, 
he  saw  nobody  in  the  outer  darkness,  and  fancied 
that  he  was  fully  concealed.  Very  soon  a party 
of  rustic  laborers,  going  home  from  their  day’s 
work,  observed  the  merry  curate  at  his  solitary 
dancing  freak,  and  immediately  drew  up  in  front 
of  the  window  and  watched  him  with  evident 
amusement.  “ What  have  you  got  there  looking 
at,  Joe?”  said  another  laborer  who  presently 
came  up  to  the  laughing  spectators.  “ Ho,  we 
are  seem*  our  new  passon  cuttin’  his  coopers,” 
said  Joe.  “Ha!  ha!  ha!  Blowed  if  it  ain't 
os  pretty  a little  peep-show  as  ever  I looked  into, 
and  there’s  nothin'  to  pay !” 

A Southern  friend,  who  is  curious  in  his  ob- 
servations as  to  the  effect  of  freedom  on  the  or- 
dinary field-hand  freedman,  says  that  in  no  way 
does  Sambo  “ feel  the  oats”  of  liberty  more  th*n 
in  his  devotions ; and  in  support  of  his  assertion 
sends  the  following,  which  he  says  is  in  many 
quarters  a favorite  hymn  in  public  religions  serv- 
ices: 

* We's  nearer  to  de  Lord 

Dan  de  white  folks,  and  dey  knows  It ; 

See  de  glory  gate  unbarred ; 

Walk  up,  darkeys,  past  de  guard ; 

Bet  a dollar  he  don't  close  it. 

Walk  np,  darkeys,  froo  de  gate ; 

Hark!  de  colored  angels  holler. 

Go  away,  white  folks ! you's  too  late ; 

We's  de  winnin*  color*  wait 
Till  the  trumpet  sounds  to  foller. 

Hallelujah  1 t'anks  an'  praise : 

Long  enuff  we’ve  borne  our  crosses ; 

Now  we's  de  sooperior  race;  • 

We's  gwine  to  hebben  afore  de  bosses  1 

A little  honest  hilarity  now  and  then  enlivens 
the  tedium  of  legal  proceedings  even  in  England, 
where  the  gravity  of  the  courts  is  extreme.  In 
a case— the  Saurin  case — which  has  attracted 
much  of  the  public  attention  recently,  several 
nuns  were  introduced  as  witnesses,  and  even 
they  were  infected  by  the  jocular  turn  things 
occasionally  took.  One  lady,  a Mrs.  Ker,  who 
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had  worn  her  boots  about  her  neck  as  a penance, 
was  placed  upon  the  stand,  and  made  a curious 
retort.  She  was  questioned  with  reference  to  the 
charge  against  Miss  Saurin  of  having  once  sur- 
reptitiously treated  herself  to  strawberries  and 
cream,  and  was  asked  if  it  was  a grave  fault. 
She  said  it  was.  The  Solicitor-General  asked : 

44  Was  it  a malum  in  se  t — was  it  a sin  ?” 

The  witness  answered  that  “It  was  not  a sin. 
To  eat  an  apple  might  not  be  a sin,  but  we  know 
what  grave  consequences  once  followed  from  do- 
ing so.19  The  Solicitor-General  is  said  to  have 
44  rested”  on  that  reply. 

Ocr  worthy  Mayor  has  just  received  from  an 
anxious  inquirer  in  Dane  County,  Wisconsin,  the 
following  epistle : 

Jfr.  A . Oakey  Hall : 

Dear  Sir,— I write  to  you  for  information  in  regard 
to  the  genealogy  or  history  of  the  Nickerbocker  fam- 
ily and  their  desendents  in  America,  and  whether  you 
know  or  have  heard  auy  thing  abont  a dowery,  or  a 
township  of  land  in  Holland,  that  has  been  advertised 
for  the  benefit  of  the  heirs  or  the  abovenamed  Nlcker- 
bockere,  who  settled  somewhere  in  the  8tate  of  New 
York.  My  grandmother  on  my  mother's  side  was  a 
Nickerbocker,  and  At  one  time  lived  on  or  near  Liv- 
ingstone's Manner,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  I was 
born  in  the  State  of  N.  Y.,  Yates  Co.,  and  am  now 
forty-nine  years  old.  Your  position  as  Mayor  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  (if  the  papers  are  correct)  a de- 
cendant  of  the  Nickerbockers,  is  the  reason  I take  the 
liberty  to  address  you  on  this  subject.  If  you  know 
or  have  heard  any  thing  in  regard  to  what  I ask,  you 
will  confer  on  me  a favor  that  will  be  reciprocated  by 
writing  as  soon  as  convenient. 

Yours,  . 

[Any  original  information  in  reference  to  old 
Mr.  Nicker  Bocker,  or  any  of  the  “desendent" 
Bockers,  will  be  gratefully  received  by  the  Mayor, 
and  copies  filed  “ keerfully”away  in  the  archives 
of  his  office. — Drawer.] 

Ik  one  of  the  flourishing  towns  of  Illinois, 
where  corn-raising  is  looked  upon  as  the  chief 
end  of  man,  the  yield  is  so  large  as  to  require 
the  use  of  several  com-shelling  machines.  The 
cobs  are  greatly  sought  by  the  inhabitants  for 
fueL  The  following  correspondence  between  a 
colporteur  and  a party  owning  a sheller  is  sent 
to  us: 

Homs, , IMS. 

Jfr.  C ; 

Please  send  me  a load  of  cobs.  My  excellent  wife 
will  be  on  hand  to  sho^r  you  where  to  put  them. 

Yours  lu  the  Gospel,  J.  B- — . 

Answer : 

J.B ; 

I send  you  a load  of  cobs  as  per  order. 

Yours  In  the  cob  business,  A C . 

During  the  war  it  was  reported  that  two  pris- 
oners had  been  placed  in  a military  prison  for 
certain  offenses — one  a yonng  man,  the  other 
sixty  or  seventy  years  of  age — and  that  a ball 
and  chain  had  been  put  to  the  leg  of  the  younger 
man.  A by-stander  wanted  to  know  why  they 
were  treated  in  this  different  manner  for  the 
same  offense. 

“Oh,”  said  Colonel  Weatherwax,  “probably 
the  old  man  was  bald  already .” 

This  seemed  to  be  a reasonable  explanation. 

A Virginia  correspondent,  who  went  to  that 
State  soon  after  the  late  outbreak,  took  occasion 
one  Sunday  morning  to  hear  a prominent  preach- 
er of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  One  side 


of  the  crowded  gallery  was  occupied  by  colored 
people,  among  whom  was  old  Aunt  Phoebe,  whose 
religion  was  exceedingly  emotional,  and  who, 
since  freedom  was  hers,  indulged  in  the  exercise 
of  that  boon  by  shouting  quite  loudly  whenever 
the  spirit  moved  her.  Having  at  one  point  of 
the  discourse  indulged  in  an  unusually  emphatic 
“Amen I bress  de  Lord  !”  the  dispenser  of  the 
word  stopped  short,  and  pointing  his  finger  to- 
ward the  loqnacions  aunty,  solemnly  exclaimed, 
* 4 Let  Africa  keep  silence ; America  now  speaks. 99 
Africa  took  umbrage  at  the  invidious  remark, 
and  mainly  seceded  from  the  organization.  That 
preacher  ivas  not  sufficiently  reconstructed. 


The  Illinois  House  of  Representatives  have 
taken  to  ways  jocular.  Not  long  since,  as  we 
learn  from  a source  claimed  to  be  reputable,  be- 
ing in  the  comic  vein,  they  passed  several  stat- 
utes, one  of  which  was  a bill  for  “a  complete 
reversal  of  the  relations  of  the  sexes.”  It  vested 
“all  political,  civil,  and  social  power  irrevocably 
in  the  female  portion  of  the  population  above  the 
age  of  sixteen  years,  conferred  upon  the  same 
part  of  the  population  the  exclusive  right  to 
escort  men,  hold  property,  propose  marriage,” 
and  44  keep  late  hours.”  Men  were  delegated  to 
household  and  feminine  offices,  and  to  me  wear- 
ing of  articles  of  costume  hitherto  characteristic 
of  the  weaker  sex. 

Overheard  this  coining  down  in  Fourth 
Avenue  car:  Old  gentleman  in  Baltimore  had 
son;  good  6on,  but  prodigal.  Son  stuttered. 
Often  went  to  Washington  on  “lark.”  Bor- 
rowed money  from  friends  — often.  Friends 
urged  him  to  settle  up.  Old  Baltimore  gent, 
wished  son  to  marry  and  become  good  man. 
Son  replied:  “ Gu-gu-guv’nor,  ’s  curious  how 
they  s-s-state  things.  Them  Washington  chaps 
w-w-want  me  to  s-set-tle  up,  and  you  w-w-wa- 
want  me  to  s-settle  down.  Y -y-you  see  y-y-youre 
a-g-g-in  each  other !” 

That  Harper's  Magazine  is  a perpetual  joy 
to  the  young  men  and  women  of  this  land  is 
again,  and  very  delightfully,  manifested  in  a note 
just  received  from  a Georgia  correspondent,  in 
which  occurs  the  following  consolatory  para- 
graph: 

44  Please  alter  the  address  of  your  Magazine  to  Mns. 

, instead  of  Miss . I think  your  Magazine 

helped  to  bring  about  so  desirable  a change.” 

There  is  some  drollery  still  extant  among  the 
railroad  conductors ; at  least  there  is  a fat  con- 
ductor on  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and 
Baltimore  road  who  seems  to  cultivate  that  qual- 
ity. Quite  recently  an  old  gentleman  got  on  the 
train  at  Chester,  bound  south,  without  a ticket. 
The  conductor  came  along  with  commendable 
alacrity  and  demanded  the  fare. 

“What  is  the  fare?”  asked  the  aged. 

44  Where  are  you  going  ?”  said  the  conductor. 

44  To  h-11 !”  replied  the  aged,  with  anger. 

44 Then,”  answered  the  conductor,  “give  me 
twenty-five  cents,  and  get  off  at  Wilmington  /” 

We  are  not  altogether  sure  that  the  following 
of  Tom  Corwin  has  not  already  been  in  print, 
perhaps  in  the  Drawejr,  but  it’s  good  enough  to 
be  repeated : Mr.  Corwin  was  conspicuously  im- 
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K1  iri  borrowing  money  from  every  one  of  j 
lends,  and  seldom  paying  them.  Having 
been  fined  $30  by  a judge  one  day  for  disorderly  j 
behavior  in  court,  Tom  looked  all  around  the  j 
court-room,  and  then  addressed  the  judge : 44  May  j 
it  please  your  Honor,  I see  no  one  present  of 
whom  I can  borrow  $30  with  which  to  pay  the 
fine  just  inflicted  on  me  but  yourself.  Will  you  | 
be  kind  enough  to  lend  me  the  amount?”  The  ! 
judge,  foreseeing  the  probable  result  of  making  | 
the  loan  requested,  addressed  his  reply  to  the 
clerk.  “You  may  remit  that  fine,  Mr.  Clerk. 
The  State  of  Ohio  can  better  afford  to  lose  $30 
than  I can.” 


Being  asked  one  day  his  name  (probably  with  a 
patronizing  pat  on  the  head  to  encourage  confi- 
dence), his  profound  theological  reply  was  (names 
only  fictitious) : 4 4 Charles-W illiamson-Browning- 
wherein-I-was-made-a-member-of-Christ-a-ehild 
-of-  God-and  - an -inheritor -of- the -kingdom -of- 
heaven!”  a name  I have  never  heard  equaled, 
except  that  of  the  old  Puritan  which  Mines 
tells  of,  who  called  his  son,  44  Thro-mach-triba- 
lation -we -enter  - into  - the -kingdom  - of  - heaven  - 
Smith!”  The  party  inquiring  the  above  young 
gentleman's  name,  it  is  supposed,  had  got  about 
a square  off  before  the  antepenultimate  syllable 
was  reached. 


A few  for  the  little  folks : 

A child  aged  about  three,  upon  hearing  a 
heavy  peal  of  thunder  (the  mother  doubtless  hav- 
ing talked  with  him  about  the  greatness  and 
majesty  of  God),  rushed  into  the  room  where  she 
was,  his  little  eyes  distended  and  his  cheeks  aglow 
with  the  thought:  44 Oh!  mummer,  mummer! 
did  you  hear  that?  God's  been  clapping  his 
hands!"  Beat  that,  in  the  line  of  cnildren’s 
originality,  if  you  can. 

Another  : Mr.  D , a very  pious  old  gen- 

tleman, of  one  of  our  Episcopal  congregations  in 
Washington,  was  in  the  habit,  upon  entering  his 
pew,  according  to  the  custom  of  that  body  of 
Christians,  of  having  a few  moments’  private  de- 
votion. His  custom  was  to  deposit  his  hat  upon 
the  floor,  then  kneel.  It  so  happened  that  he 
invariably  placed  the  hat  directly  in  front  of 
where  he  kneeled.  All  this  was  noticed  by  a 
young  Miss  of  three,  whose  parents  occupied  a 
neighboring  pew.  The  same  young  Miss,  wdth 
observant  eyes,  also  noticed  that  Mr.  F , an- 

other attendant  of  worship  at  the  same  place,  and 

occupying  a pew  near  Mr.  D , did  not  go 

through  the  devout  attitudes  of  old  Mr.  D . 

And  so  one  morning  she  announced,  as  her  de- 
liberate conviction,  that  “Mr.  F would  not 

go  to  heaven  when  he  died.”  Being  asked  what 
made  her  think  so,  she  replied,  with  an  air  that 
showed  that  there  w>as  no  shaking  her  opinion  on 
the  subject:  “Because  he  doesn't  smell  his  hat 
like  Mr.  D does  when  he  goes  to  church !” 


Another  : The  daughter  of  a clerical  gentle- 
man is  quite  an  old  woman  at  six  years  of  age. 
She  must  have  a womanly  answer,  and  have  it 
she  will,  cctlum  ru at!  A lady  determining  to 
stump  her  the  other  day,  asked  her,  as  she 
thought,  a poser:  44 What  do  you  think  of 
Jephtha’s  daughter,  little  Miss?”  Balancing 
herself  a moment  in  a thoughtful  attitude,  and 
evidently  in  the  profbundest  throes  of  cogitation 
and  study,  in  a moment  more  her  face  assumed 
a less  meditative  but  still  sternly  serious  expres- 
sion, as  she  answered,  not  to  be  44  come  over”  in 
so  simple  a field  as  that  of  sacred  biography  (and 
she  a clergyman’s  daughter,  too):  “I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  she  was  a very  amiable  young 
lady,  and  eminently  inclined  to  piety  !'*  The 
house  convulsed. 

Another:  The  son  of  a worthy  and  pious 
gentleman  of  Washington  had  been  reared  very 
carefully,  especially  in  regard  to  his  religious  na- 
ture. The  result  of  all  had  been,  at  six  years, 
great  religious  precocity  — in  fact,  unhealthy. 


How  will  this  do  for  the  youngsters  ? 

A wee  Miss  had  given  to  her  a new  top  that 
would  spin  a long  time  without  stopping.  It 
was  unfortunately  purchased  on  Saturday  night. 
Next  morning  little  Miss  was  observed  spinning 
it  on  one  of  the  plates  on  the  breakfast-table. 
Mother  said,  “Katy,  stop  spinning  your  top/’ 
Katy  kept  on.  Mother  said  again,  “ Katy,  don't 
you  know  it's  Sunday  ?”  “Mother,”  answered 
the  child,  solemnly,  44  I’m  testing  this  tops 
piety,  and  I believe  it's  bad,  because  it  won't 
stop!”  / 

The  irreligious  instrument  was  elevated  to  an 
upper  shelf  in  the  cupboard. 

It  has  been  held  in  a Massachusetts  case  that 
letters  of  administration  are  conclusive  evidence 
of  death  of  promisor  in  an  action  on  a note.  A 
Boston  legal  luminary  having  cited  the  authority 
in  a brief  the  other  day,  a friend  remarked,  sotto 
voce : 44  In  other  words,  4 the  letter  killetk ! ’ ” 

So  many  drolleries  Federal  have  found  their 
way  into  the  Drawer,  that  any  tiling  of  that  sort 
from  the  Confederal  is  the  more  welcome.  Here 
are  two  from  Louisville  that  are  not  bad : 

A certain  Confederate  regiment  that  served 
during  the  war  in  the  Western  Department  was 
commanded  until  after  the  battle  of  Murfrees- 
boro by  a colonel  who  was  a foreigner  by  birth, 
but  a soldier  by  choice  and  education,  lie  nev- 
er learned  to  use  good  English,  but  he  had  a 
short  w'ay  of  expressing  himself  in  impetuous 
exclamations  that  was  quite  as  effective  in  con- 
veying his  conclusions  as  his  practiced  sword 
was  in  disabling  an  adversary.  This  anecdote 
is  attributed  to  him : Once,  when  some  general 
officers  were  hesitating  about  making  an  import- 
ant but  desperate  movement,  on  account  of  the 
loss  of  life  it  was  likely  to  involve,  he,  happen- 
ing to  be  present,  bawled  out:  “What,  kill  sol- 
dier ! What  soldier  made  for  ? Soldier  paid  to 
be  killed,  py  tam !” 

At  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro,  when  a certain 
brigade  was  ordered  forward,  on  Wednesday,  to 
assist  in  the  attack  on  the  Federal  right,  the  regi- 
ment commanded  by  the  foreign  officer  referred 
to  met  with  such  a furious  reception  from  44  the 
boys  of  the  West,”  as  they  prided  in  calling 
themselves,  that  it  wavered,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  falling  into  confusion,  when,  it  is  said,  he  in- 
stantly brought  the  men  to  a sense  of  their  du- 
ties and  responsibilities  by  dashing  madly  along 
the  line,  brandishing  his  sabre  over  their  heads, 
and  shouting  at  the  top  of  bis  voice:  “Go  up 
tah,  men ! Go  up  tah  I Py  tam,  do  you  want  to 
live  always  t" 
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